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Mk Huskisson’s Speech on the Shipping Inteaest. . 


Ip the interests of the Shipowners 
had nothing to do with the interests of 
the empire, we know not that we could 
employ our pen more meritoriously, 
than in taking their part in the question 
between them and the Government. 
When a very large number of his 
Majesty’s subjects complain, that mea¬ 
sures of the Ministry have reduced 
them to distress and ruin, and pray 
for permission to prove the truth of 
their complaints to Parliament; the 
Press is bound, by the principles on 
which its existence as a good is de¬ 
fended, to constitute itself their ad¬ 
vocate. 

But the interests of the Shipowners 
are the interests of the empire. If the 
question raised upon them, did not 
involve the distress of a single soul, it 
would nevertheless be one of the very 
highest national importance. If it did 
not af&ct individual fortune—^if it did 
not touch the bread of industry—^if it 
had no connexion with the sources of 
tr^e and riches—^it would still be 
this question—Is the British Em¬ 
pire TO RETAIN ITS SUPREMACY ON 
THE Ocean, ANn to be preserved 
FROM dismemberment ? 

Such, we say, is the question which 
the ShiTWwners have rai^, separating 
it whoUyfrom ^eir personal interests. 
When, in addition to this, it inani- 

Voi.XXII. 


festly involves die fortunes and bread 
of a large portion of the community, 
and has powerful direct bearing on 
the commerce and wealth of the na¬ 
tion, it will he readily conceded, that 
aniore important public question could 
not be propounds. 

The Shipowners consist of men of 
all parties and creeds, and no party 
could benefit itself by espousing their 
cause. They have, therefore, been 
strictly confined to merits. They 
have not been able to appeal on party 
principles to the Whigs, or the Tories; 
the Catholics or the Protestants. They 
have been bound to a plain recital of 
facts, a description of the causes and 
extent of their distress, and a prayer, 
not that Parliament would act upon 
their mere assertions and opinions, 
but that it would receive such proofs 
of the truth of their allegations as 
they were prepared to ofier, and then 
act according to its own judgment.^ 

The circumstance, that the Ship¬ 
owners were thus demonstrably sepa¬ 
rated from party feelings and inter¬ 
ests, ought to have gained them the 
attention of aU parties. But it un¬ 
fortunately happened that thdr dis¬ 
tress overtnrew the doctrines which all 
parties had sanctioned. Every party, 
therefore, had an intereet in op^ng 
them. 


A 
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jThe Preaij which is at preseiit both 
flM^race and a scourj^ to the eoun> 
mass of scurrility on 
Ae jbecanse they have 

Im||U actuatecFDy personal interest. 
warn have been so actuated undoubU 
edl^ but for what object ? To obtain 
deliverance from loss and distress—to 
save their property from destruction— 
to preserve themselves and their fami¬ 
lies from ruin. Because they have 
been incited b^ personal interest to 
labour to do this, they have been stig¬ 
matised as men destitute of principle, 
and utterly unworthy of being listen¬ 
ed to by Parliament and the country. 
This very personal interest foruira 
the most powerful, equitable, and con¬ 
stitutional claim they could have had 
on the Legislature lor attention and 
relief. 

And now what is the character of 
that interest by which their opponents 
have been influenced ? The exist¬ 
ence of their distress proved that Mi¬ 
nisters had acted very unwisely; if 
their allegations touching the causes 
had been proved before Parliament, 
this would have proved that Mr Hus- 
kisKon,and his colleagues, had inflict¬ 
ed a vital injury on the empire, and 
were utterly unfit to remain in office. 
Mr Huskisson, and bis official bre¬ 
thren stood, as public men, in the si¬ 
tuation of him who is arraigned at the 
Old Bailey for a capital felony. The 
distress, and the evidence touching its 
causes, formed a charge, which, if 
substantiated, would have been suffi¬ 
cient for depriving them of official re¬ 
putation and existence. They were 
therefore impelled by personal inte¬ 
rest to underrate the distress, conceal 
the causes, and resist inquiry, to the 
utmost. The personal interest which 
influenced them, was of so vicious a 
eharacter, that Parliament ought to 
have taken nothing from them upon 
trust—^it ought to have been satisned 
with no defence save one composed of 
unassailable proofs. 

parties of which the House of 
Commons consists, were committed 
with the Ministry. 'I'hey bad sup¬ 
ported the abolition of the Naviga¬ 
tion Laws; tiiey had sanctioned the 
Reciprodty Titles. In doing this, 
the Wbigsand Radicals bad been the 
loaiAit. They wm thavfore put 
upoar-Aeir defence, as well as the Mi- 
nMiry. I’hey were compelled to array 


themaelvK against the Shipowners; or 
to admit'that they had promulgated 
errooeous principles, and assisted to 
make destructive changes. 

The Ministry and House of Com- 
nMns were, of course, accused parties, 
idstead of being disinterested judges. 
Personal interest commanded them to 
decide against the Shipowners, with¬ 
out any reference to the merits of the 
question; no matter how true and 
Just the complaints of the Shipowners 
might be, they had a powerful jier- 
sonal interest in pronouncing them to 
be false and unjust. 

The Press—the polluted and un¬ 
principled Press—had a mighty inte¬ 
rest in taking the part of its disciples 
and masters. The Visionary could 
not do otherwise than ilefend his own 
ruinuusdoctrines—the Party-tool could 
not resign the benefits he drew from 
party—the Sycophant could not sa¬ 
crifice the dinners and promises of his 
patron—the Adventurer could not so 
far forget himself as to draw his ]>en 
for the Shipowners from whom he could 
gain nothing, when, by so doing, he 
would give mortal offence to official 
men and party leaders, wlio had every¬ 
thing to bestow. Ijord Goderich lately 
thought good to boast of the indc’pen- 
dence of the Press; he might as vrell 
liave boasted of the independence of the 
gaMey-slave; for the one is asindepen- 
dent as the other. The I'rcss is not 
the less bought, because it is not 
bought as cattle arc in Smithfield- 
market. Where is the publication 
which dare follow principle to the in¬ 
jury of its sale ? Where is the writer 
who dare sacrifice the favour of the 
public men on whom he depends for 
preferment ? Where is the scribe, 
who is sufficiently honest to render 
himself obnoxious to the leaders of 
every party, to resign his ambition, 
and *to cast from him bis only hope 
of making friends and bettering his 
fortune,—^merely for the sake of bis 
country ? Such publications an^ wri¬ 
ters exist, but they form the trifling 
exception. The officer who hazards 
his life for his country in the army, 
or navy, can hopefor the reward which 
virtuous ambition may justly pant 
fur ; but the political writer, who ha¬ 
zards what is dearer to him than life 
for his country against party, is sure, 
by so doing, to blast his prospects, and 
t» dose to himself every avenue to 
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honours and prefensent. For such a 
writer, his country can do nothing; 

a -favour must raise him, or party- 
lity must ruin him. It unfor¬ 
tunately happens that the temptations 
and rewards, the pains and penalties, 
all combine to drt^ the political Press 
from honesty and patriotism. Speak- 
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doned by every member of this House, 
and we shall now attempt to discharge 
it. , , 

Before proceeding tothd case of the 
Shipowners, the Bight Hononrablo 
Gentleman ail verts with great triumph 
to the condition of the Silk Trade. He 
states that notwithstanding the pre- 

‘ rth toudi- 


nature, is made by trading profit, in¬ 
troductions, dinners, i^mises, and 
obligations, the unprincipled slave of 
(larty-Ieaders. When all party-lead¬ 
ers arrayed tlienisclves against the 
Sbi{>owncrs, it of course did the same ; 
its interests imperiously commanded 
it to do so ; by acting ditierently, it 
would have hazarded everything, with¬ 
out the hope of gaining anything. 

The infiuence of personal interest 
was tlierefore as powerful on the one 
side as on the other. Tlic Shipown¬ 
ers were the accusers, complaining of 

{ ;rievous wrongs;—the ^linistry, l*ar- 
iament, and the Press, were the accu¬ 
sed, put upon their defence. It was 
ludicrous enough for Mr lluskisson— 
the ^Minister who would have been an¬ 
nihilated by public indignation if the 
allegations of theShipownershad been 
established before Parliament—to de¬ 
claim against the Shipowners for being 
actuated by interest, just as though 
he had been a judge perfectly disin¬ 
terested and impartial. 

General Gascoigne’s motion came 
on at a very unfortunate moment. The 
new Ministry liad just been formed, 
and it was felt by itself and its friends, 
that the smallest concession to the 


ing the ruin of this trade," The House 
(last year) resolved to abide the result 
of the alteration which was then about 
to take place"—that tlie new law came 
into operation—that notwithstanding 
this the Silk Trade suffcrid less from 
the distress of the times than any 
other extensive manufacture, and is 
now in prosperity. Ilis assertions are, 
in substance, that not the least change 
was niiide in the law which was at¬ 
tacked and petitioned against; they 
will hear no other meaning. 

'I'hc plain, naked facts of the case 
arc thc.se. 

In 18^21, a law was passctl whiih 
permitted ibreign wrought silks /» be 
ivi/HjrUil fur liofiiit cotisumptioH into 
cvertf fidrt in ihr knifithm at an ad ra- 
liirem dull/ <f ihirUf per cent. This 
law, we say, wa.s then passed ; it was 
placed in the statuft* book as a finish¬ 
ed law, but it was not to come into 
operation until July I82<s. 

It WM this law, this passed and fi¬ 
nished law, which was attacked 
the silk manufacturers, ourselves, and 
others. 

This was the law against which 
the motion of Air Ellice was directed 
in the session of 1826. Air Iluskis- 


Shi|H)wn{rh would injure its character 
and go far towards its annihilation. 
The heads of the new Op{)osition were 
jilcdgtd against the motion. Party 
excitement was at the highest pitch, 
and it was wholly in favour of the 
Ministry. The hearty seal of General 
Gascoigne, and the manly, indepen¬ 
dent conduct of Mr Liddell deserve 
the highest praise; but they had no 
supporters. We wish heartily, that 
the ability displayed by Air Liddell 
had heen reserved for a reply to Mr 
lluskisson. The House of Commons, 
as a whole, desired no discussion—it 
desired to hear Air Huskisson, and him 
only—and it was prepared to believe 
everything he advanced. He spoke, 
and, of course, his speech was uproar¬ 
iously applauded as unanswerable. 
The duty of examining it was aban- 


sun met this motion with a ne^tiVe ; 
he declared the allegations of the silk 
manufacturers to be untrue, and co¬ 
vered them with insult. Mr Canning 
proclaimed, that those who had taken 
the part of the silk manufacturers 
were utterly destitute of both reason 
and honesty. The House of Com¬ 
mons decided by an immense majori¬ 
ty, diatthe law should not be altered. 

Immediately after. Air Huskisson 
cast this law—this law which had been 
so long passed and finished—to the 
winds. He actually abolished it, and 
substituted for it a new one. The 
new law fuohibitxo Coniinentat tilke 
fnm entering evert/ port in Great 
Britain, saw London, for a year; by 
altering the mode of hivra^ the ^y, 
it raised this duty on di^entartkdei 
to 3d, 4i), and do per cent. This 
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new coutained regulations which 
wwe expressly fianiM to raouisiT 
toe ^rtocks of certain kinds of silks 
•whudi had hden prepared by foreign 
% ^goanufactorers from entering the mar- 
r aoHiBiT these manufacturers 
/finom sending any such $ilks if they 
did not procure new machinery—and 
to eaoHiBTT them in any mse from 
■ending any material quantity for a 
yen to come. 

The new law, therefore^ was to the 
silks of the Continent ao absolute 
prohibition to importing, London ex¬ 
cepted. The restriction which com¬ 
pelled the foreign silks to pass through 
this expensive place, operated to the 
chief part of the nation as a heavy 
addition to the increased duties. In 
so far as the law was not a prohibitory 
one, it was filled with vexatious re¬ 
strictions, having no other object than 
to throw impediments in the way of 
the foreign manufacturer. 

When this new law was in progress 
through Parliament, JVlr Huskisson 
stated that the iiilk Manufacturers 
were satisfied with it—tbgt his altera¬ 
tions had removed their objections. 

Nevertheless he labours to make 


bankruptcy of two or three ma¬ 
nufacturers ; die roanufactuten gene¬ 
rally were sustaining heavy losses; 
immense numbers of the workmen 
were wholly deprived of employment; 
those who could obtain work could 
barely earn what would preserve them 
from famishing. The Silk Trade was 
brought to the condition wbidi had 
been predicted. 

What was the cause f At the mo¬ 
ment when the ruia and distress be¬ 
gan, the silk-mercers suspended their 
purchases. They did this solely on 
account of the expected change. Up 
to the time for the admis6i''n of foreign 
silks, they bought only from hand to 
mouth, that they might be out of stock 
when such silks were admitted. For 
a long time before this admissron, the 
consumers of silks suspended their 
purchases as far as possible, solely on 
account of it. Under any circumstan¬ 
ces, if the country had generally been 
in the greatest prosperity, this would 
have been sufficient to involve tlie Silk 
Trade in ruin and distress. 

When foreign silks were admitted, 
prices and wages in this country had 
sustained a reduction of one third from 


the country believe, that the law now 
in operation, is the one which was 
attacked and petitioned against: he 
labours to make the country believe 
thut the predictions touching the first 
law have been falsified, when it was 
never suffered to have operation, but 
was replaced by one which carries re¬ 
striction to the verge of prohibition. 

But have the predictions respecting 
the rum and distress been falsified ? 

When it is said that a trade will be 
mined by any particular measure, no 
one understands this to metin, that 
every member of it will be mined, 
and that the trade will be annihilated 
in a £ew weeks, or months. The mean¬ 
ing intended and understood is, that 
nuitty members will he mined, that 
the whole will be distressed, and ^t 
Ae trade will be grievonsly reduced 
—will be prevented from wing ever 
afun proq^oua—will be brought to 
comparative ruin. An extensive trade, 
m l^ng brought to this, will gene- 
raUy have occasUmalrevivala; Uiework 
,, be one of some years. 

' is notorious, that, for more than 
'4,^ear, the ,^lk Tx^ was involved in 
.^l^n and distress. For sevanl months, 
wmost every gsiette innouneed the 


the min and distress. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, and the increased duty on 
foreign silks, our manufacturers could 
barely compete with the foreign ones; 
in some articles they were undersold 
by the latter. If the foreign silks had 
entered the market under tne first law, 
or if they had entered it under the ex¬ 
isting law, when the trade was in rea¬ 
sonable prosperity, and when pricesand 
wi^es were what they had always been 
in times of reasonable prosperity, they 
would have brought as much rain and 
distress upon the trade as it has suffer¬ 
ed. If they had entered the market 
under the first law, they would speedi¬ 
ly have deateoyed the vmuable branch¬ 
es of the trade. 

Mr Huskisson asserts, that the 8Uk 
Trade suffiired less distress than any 
other extensive manufacture; we are 
convinced that it suffered fiir more. 
Our oonviction is grounded on the fol¬ 
lowing fact. In 1884, there were deai>> 
ed for home consumption 3,418,117 
lbs. of raw silk; hut in 1886, there 
were only deared 1,964,188 Ibk The 
falling off in thrown silk, not d]yo^ 
was in a greater proportion. This is 
dedrive, particularly when it it re- 
iscmberea that ^ dirirera existedi 
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during pirt cf 185U. Was there a 
pn^portumate &lling off in the mantt> 
iactureof raw cotton, or wool, or iron? 
No such thing. 

Becaose the Silk Trade has not been 
in a few mon&s utterly annihilated, 
Mr HusldMon argues, that all the pre¬ 
dictions touching the effects of his 
change hare been falsified. He rates 
the ruin and distress under which the 
Trade so long Latoured, as nodiing; 
and endeavours to delude the country 
into the belief that his change in no 
degree produced them. 

When foreign silks were admitted, 
a powerful feeling against the change 
of law pervaded the whole community; 
and the mass of our lovely country¬ 
women determined to buy British silks 
only, without any reference to the qua¬ 
lity of the foreign ones. The smuler 
mercers who could not import, spread 
the opinion far and wide that foreign 
silks were inferior to British ones. 
The country generally was in great 
distress. The price of British silks 
was at the glut figure; it was one 
third,—nay, nearly one half lower 
than it had been in reasonably prosper¬ 
ous times. All this conspired jwwer- 
fully to check the import of foreign 
Bilks. StiU, in the first sixmonths, such 
silks were imported to the value of 
more than L.32S,0U0. If to this value 
we add one third as duty, foreign silks, 
to the value of nearly naif a million 
entered the market in the legal way 
in the first six months. In addition 
Co diis, smuggling, from the increased 
facilities given to it, was carried on to 
a very great extent. 

And now, what is the present con¬ 
dition of the Silk Trade ? For the last 
two pears, the manufaetarers and 
throwsters have been carrying on a lo- 
sing basiness, and they are doing so at 
this moment. There may be excep¬ 
tions, although we have not heard of 
■any ; but ^erally diey are at this 
moment losing heavily by thrir tm^; 
they are selUiig at pricoi whidi will 
not inotect them firem lossi, saying no¬ 
thing of profit. At the qnring sw iff 
the East India Company, the greater 
proportion of the silk was bought by 
the country manufacturers, who are 
now offering the sdoiIh manufactured 
from it, in London, at prices which 
will only return them what Aey gave 
fbr the raw aitide. Were prieea to be 
•ramd ao lur M to afRnrdacteqtute pro¬ 


fits to the master, and adequate wages 
to the workman, British uUa woidd 
be undersold by the continental ones 
imported in the legal mannmr. In 
lignt French goods, and the better 
kinds of India goods, our msnnfiie- 
turers are undemld bv the foreigner, 
after be baa paid the duty. 

It is argura by some tnat few con¬ 
tinental Bilks are imported, because 
the quantity cleared at the matinn- 
house is not large. The truth is, our 
importers are not ** liberal" enou^ to 
pay a duty of 35 or 45 per cent, when 
they can have the goras for paying 
what is equal to one of only 15. Mr 
Huskisson and hia ** hirelings” main¬ 
tained, that the admission of foreign 
silks at a duty would destroy imug- 
gling; we maintained diat it would 
increase it, and experiment has not de¬ 
cided against us. While the prohibi¬ 
tion was in force, most kinds of French 
silks, if not all, and India Bandanas, 
could be easily diatinguidied, therefore 
they could not be openly exposed for 
sale; but now after a dealer gets them 
into his shop, he is free from all risk 
whatever. An importer has only to 
buy his goods in France and bring 
them to we coast; people will there 
solicit him for the honour of smug¬ 
gling them for him, on their own re¬ 
sponsibility, at a premium of 15 per 
cent ; and to gain nis confidence, they 
will prove to him that they are imi- 
ployra by ihe first London houses. 
Smuggling is now carried on to a great¬ 
er extent than ever, and the country ii 
lull of smuggled silks. 

Mr Huskisson asserts, that ** more 
real improvement baa been made in 
the silk manufacture of this oouittry 
within the last twelvemonth, than had 
been made fm half a century before." 
We marvel greatly that any man could 
he found to make such an assertion. 
With regard to guaUty, every one of 
our fair countrywomen knows, that 
SUt more improvement was made in 
Blftish BilkBia llw few vetofs that me- 
eeded the opening of the trad e, tha n 
has been mrae since; and wi&M|prd 
to price, the dcapnesa ariaea mainly 
from the loss of the manufketurer, the 
bad waget of the workmen, and tiie 
low price of the raw article. la^^'Ove- 
m«it8 have, we beUeve,^ been made in 
machinery end in dydB|^ h«l them 
ahme have bad no BMitcml MBm on 
dfbir price or ^ality. ^ 
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If tbe asBertiuii were correct^ and if 
the improvement bad- been produced 
Bolely by the change of law, we should 
etill protest, as we have formerly pro« 
tested, against the tyrannical and dia¬ 
bolical principle, that compulsion may 
be employed for producing improve¬ 
ment—that our manufacturers may be 
told by their rulers, You shall im¬ 
prove or be ruined. But the improve¬ 
ment, ^e it what it may, cannot be 
wholly ascribed to the admission of 
foreign silks; without this, our silk 
manufacture could and would have 
improved. Every one knows that the 
greatest improvements were made in 
our manutacturod articles, when fo¬ 
reign competitors were prohibited from 
entering the market. 

Mr Huskisson observes—" I say, 
that at this moment, those (the Bri¬ 
tish) manufacturers are not only fear¬ 
less of the rivalry of Frai.ee in mreigii 
markets, but, in some articles, are able 
to undersell the French manufacturer, 
even in bis own m.arket" 

Now, what is the fair It^itimatc 
meaning of this, according to the cum- 
iDon construction of language ; and 
what is the opinion w'hich it is calcu¬ 
lated and intended by its author to 
produce in the country ? Simply this, 
that our manufacturers can compete 
with the French ones in foreign mar¬ 
kets, not only in this or that petty ar¬ 
ticle, but in all the important produc¬ 
tions of tlie trade—in silk goods ge- 
iierally. 

Well, what is the fact? In all tbe 
important productions of the trade, 
our manufacturers cannot compete at 
all with the French ones in foreign 
markets—they export none—they are 
undersold by the French ones in their 
home market, after the latter have 
paid from 15to 40 per cent in premium 
or duty—notwithstanding uiat they 
are selling at a loss, the country is 
filled with French silks. In some of 
die important producUonsof the trade, 
they cannot compete with the French 
in quality, putting price out of tbe 
question. What they smuggle into 
France consists of an article which has 
not been made there, and of the hand¬ 
kerchiefs we are about to describe. 

Mr Huskisson then says—" So lit¬ 
tle do they dread the competition of 
Bandana handkerchiefs, against which 
no yate of duty, however high, we 
wei| assured, could afford prote|4ion, 


that silk handkerchiefs are now ac¬ 
tually weaving in England for the 
purpose of being sent out to the In¬ 
dian market." 

This is evidently calculated and in¬ 
tended to produce the belirf in the 
country, that our manufacturers can 
compete with, and even undersell the 
Indian ones in Bandanas generally— 
in the descriptions generally used-in 
truth, in all descriptions. 

Welt, what is the fact here ? India 
Bandanas pay a duty, which, on the 
lowest qualities, amounts to 5.S per 
cent, and yet our manufacturers can¬ 
not compete with the middling and best 
qualities. India Bandanas are selling 
in the I.omlon shops for considerably 
less than tlie Briti^ ones. The truth 
is tins. Some of the country manufac¬ 
turers worked up the spun' silk—the 
waste — into Bandanas of the most 
coarse and wretched description, which 
we believe they sold for somewhat less 
than two shillings each. It was in¬ 
tended to send some of them to India 
on speculation, but the intention was 
abandoned—the order was recalled, 
and no British B.uidanas arc weaving, 
or have been wo\e for the Indian mar¬ 
ket. These arc the “ articles” in which 
our manufacturers are able to under¬ 
sell the French manufacturer even in 
his own market.” Our manufacturers 
cannot charge less than thirty-two 
hillings for such Bandanas as cao be 
bought at the East India House fenr 
eighteen shillings. 

Bad as the condition of the .Silk Trade 
is, it will soon be worse. The restric¬ 
tion of importing only into the port of 
London will soon e.vpire, and then the 
silks of the continent may be brought 
into any port. The throwster cannot 
now compete with the foreigner, and 
the duty ou foreign thrown silk will 
soon undergo a material reductiotu 
The additional wages which the work¬ 
men lately gained will soon be taken 
from them ; the masters made the ad¬ 
vance solely to get their goods home, 
that thev might not lose the season for 
selling them. In some of the manu¬ 
factories, tbe hands have already been 
put on short time; tbe workmen now 
are in a very miserable condition, and 
they have nothing before them but a 
repetition of their late want of employ¬ 
ment and distress. 

If it be asked, why tlic silk manii- 
facturcr.i continue in business, when 
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they cannot do it without loss, the an¬ 
swer is, many of them continue in it 
Bolely because they cannot dispose of 
their manufactories. 

Much less silk is at present manu¬ 
factured in this country than was ma¬ 
nufactured in it before the change of 
law. If the trade continue a losing 
one for two or three years longer, its 
almost total destruction must of ne¬ 
cessity be the consequence. 

And now, what will our readers 
think of Mr Huskisson’s statement 
respecting the .‘‘ilk Trade ? They will 
think with us, that a more barefaced 
and shameful attempt to delude the 
country was never made even by any 
newspaper scribbler. 

In entering on the case of the Ship¬ 
owners, Mr IIuskis>-on attacks those 
of Scarborough and (Ireenock, for pe¬ 
titioning Parliament, on the ground 
that more British and less I’oreign 
Shipping entered these ports in 1826 
than in the preceding year. Their pe¬ 
titions, as he admits, complained of 
the influx of iureign ships, not into 
these particular ports, but into the 
British ports generally. Now, the ad¬ 
vantages granted to the foreigners 
have had the same efl'ect upon the 
ships belonging to the Shipowners of 
Scarborough and fJreenock which they 
have had upon the ships lielonging to 
other Shipowners. Have ships re¬ 
tained tlieir value at Scarborough, 
while they have lost nearly half of it 
at London ? Have freights been plen¬ 
tiful and liigh at Greenock, while 
they have hctn scarce and ruinously 
low at Liverpool ? No. The loss of 
value, want of employment, and losing 
freights, have necessarily been uni¬ 
versal. The Shipowners, therefore, 
of these two ports had as much cause 
Co petition as the Shipowners of any 
other port; and they would have hod 
the same cause if not a single foreign 
vessel had entered either. One gen¬ 
tleman of Scarborough is, we believe, 
part owner of between thirty and for¬ 
ty vessels. These do not all sail from 
Scarborough; they sail from various 
ports, and their owner is practically 
u Shipowner of London and other 

E orts, as well as of the one in whicli 
e dwells. The case is similar witli 
many of the Shipowners. 

In examining what he says of the 
Shipowners, we must, in the first 
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place, state their leading complaints. 
These were— • 

1. That the Shipowners were in the 
deepest distress. 

2. That their distress had bet-n 
mainly produced by the Redprocity 
Treaties, and partly by the new Colo¬ 
nial System. 

3. That the Reciprocity Treaties gave 
the foreigner a great advantage over 
them, and left them wholly without 
that protection which had l^n given 
to the members of every other inte¬ 
rest. That these treaties had multi¬ 
plied foreign ships in the European 
countries with which they had been 
concluded, and had reduced freights 
in the trade with those countries to 
such an extent, that the British Ship¬ 
owner could no longer compete in this 
trade with the foreign one. That the 
glut and reduction of freights in the 
trade with those European countries 
hwl necessarily produced a glut and 
reduction of freiglits in the carrying 
trade generally. 

The distress of the Shipowners is 
admitted by Mr Iluskisson ; it is dis¬ 
puted by no one. 

To have met their allegations touch¬ 
ing the causes in a satisfactory man¬ 
ner, the right honourable gentleman 
ought evidently to have proved, in the 
first place, that the Reciprocity Treaties 
do NOT give the foreigner any advan¬ 
tage over them, or deny them that 
protection which is given to all other 
interests. Does he do thisNo; he 
passes the matter in silence; he says 
not u syllable respecting it. 

The fact, then, is unquestioned and 
unquestionable, that these treatiesplace 
the foreign ship on a level with the 
British one in respect of duties—th«^ 
place the British Shipowner in the a- 
tuation which the farmer and silk ma¬ 
nufacturer would be in, should foreign 
corn and silks be admitted duty free. 
They do this when the fiu‘mer,tliesiik. 
cotton, and woollen manufacturers, 
&C. &c. are all protected by duties. 

Can, then, the British Shipowner 
build and navigate his vessel at as 
cheap a rate as the foreigner ? Mr 
Huskisson says not a word respecting 
it, but he pu^ loudly Mr Thompson, 
the member for Dover, who in his 
speech asserted the affirmative. 

Mr Thompson, we understand, is a 
partner in a Baltic house in the dty (d‘ 
J^ondon. He is a stripling, who lati^ly 
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left echool fbr the counting-house, 
and whom the Dover fadicals sent to 
Parliament at the last election, to en¬ 
lighten it with the marvellous disco- 
Teries suggested by his ledger. Our 
readers will have seen, that at the 
Westminster " Purity Dinner” lie was 
the loving brotlier of Sir F. Burdctt, 
Sir R. Wilson, Mr Galloway, Mr 
Wooler, and the other “ Friends of 
die Peopls.” In a question, having 
nothing to do with party {lolitics, be¬ 
tween a distressed part of the people 
and the government, it was very na¬ 
tural for this patriot—tliisfriend of the 
people—this enemy of power—to be 
the outrageous assailant of tlie distress¬ 
ed people in defence of men in power 
and their alleged abuse of it. Such 
is the invariable conduct of the school 
of politicians to which he belongs. 

Mr Thompson asserted roundly, that 
the British Shipowners could build 
and navigate vessels at as cheap a rate 
as the Shipowners of other countries. 
These patriots—these liberals—pos¬ 
sess pr^tgious powers of assertion. 
Of course, he tendered no proofs, and 
it would be very idle in us to refute 
what has been again and again refuted 
by the most unassailable jiroofs, and 
wnat has even been admitted by Mr 
Huskisson. It is notorious, that the 
cost of materials, labour, provisions, 
&c. for the building and navigating of 
ships is less in other countries than in 
this; and that in some of the Reci¬ 
procity countries, it is little more than 
half of what it is in this country. 

Amidst the odd exploits of Mr 
Thompson, lie boasted that he had 
detected the Shipowners in an attempt 
to impose upon Parliament. The fact 
was this. By a misprint, for which 
the government was accountable, the 
number of 320 was substituted for 220. 
This was the foundation of his boast. 

The fact, therefore, is unimpeach- 
Ol^lii^r Huskisson admitted it on a 
finttaer occasion, and he is now silent 
respe^ing it—that the Shipowners of 
Tsrious of the Reciprocity countries 
can build and navigate ships at a far 
eheaper rate than the British Ship¬ 
owners. 

It naturally arises from this, that 
the freight wul yield a profit to these 
foreign Shipowners, which the Bri¬ 
tish ones could not accept without 
Iksn; predsely as that price of corn 
srouid leave a profit to Um foreign 
grower, which would min the British 
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one. From this it necessarily follows, 
that, ill the carrying trade with those 
Beciprocily countries, freights have 
been so far reduced tliat they subicct 
the British .Shipowner to loss, wiiilc 
the foreign one can aifurd to take them. 

If foreign wheat should be adiiut- 
ted duty free into Kent and Essex 
alone, while it should be exclodeil 
from all the rest of the kingdom, liow 
would this operate ? Would it merely 
reduce the price of wheat in Kent and 
Essex, without affecting it in the other 
counties.^ No. The wheat of Kent 
and Essex thrown out of consumption 
in them by the foreign wheat, would 
be sent into the other counties, uniil it 
made the reduction of price universal. 
The ruinous prict* and glut produced 
in these two counties, would soon per¬ 
vade the w’hole kingdom. 

The Recipnirity Treaties have ope¬ 
rated in 8 preci.se]y similar manner. 
They first produced losing freiglits 
and glut in the carrying trade with 
various of the countritrs with which 
they had been concluded. The ine¬ 
vitable consequence was, shijis crowd¬ 
ed from this trade into the other de¬ 
partments of the carrying trade, until 
they rendered the losing freights and 
glut universal. It matterctl not that 
foreign ships were wholly excluded 
from various branches of the carrying 
trade: the advantages conccdeii to 
them in some, enabled them to affect 
the whole. If the Shipowners find 
that freights arc lower in one trade 
than in another, they send their ships 
from the one to the other, until they 
produce an equalization. In the na¬ 
ture of things, freights cannot be re¬ 
gularly ruinously low in the Baltic 
trade, and profitable in the trade with 
Canada and other parts. 

This was the ground taken by the 
Shipowners. They did not aver that 
foreign ships had been admitted into, 
and were monopolising, every branch 
of the carrying trade; they maintained 
that such ships bad obtained advan¬ 
tages in tome of the brahehet, dirough 
the Reciprocity Treaties, which ren¬ 
dered it impossible for British ones 
to compete with them in Utete branchet 
—that from this, such ships had inui- 
tiplied, and had rendered freightt 
ruinously low ia thete ^roncAra—and 
t^t such muUiplication, and reduc¬ 
tion of freights, had rendered freights 
ruinously low in every branch of tha 
carrying trade. They maintained far- 
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ther, tliat, in consequence, their pro¬ 
perty had liecn most seriously reduced 
in value, and vras threatened with to¬ 
tal destruction. 

Now, what is mr Huskisson's re¬ 
ply } It must be obvious to all—even 
to the most simple of his worship¬ 
pers—that to have met the Shipowners 
in a full, fair, and satisfactory man¬ 
ner, he ou(>ht to have proved, that, 

IM TIIK TRADE WITH THE HECiriKt- 

< ITY COUNTRIES IN UUESTrON, 10- 
ntiuN silirs HAtt SOT mi itivii- 
Kl) msrMOrORTIONATlIl.V—THAT IN 

THIS TUADi: ruEioirif; ii.vn not 

JIEEN KKINOUSI.Y lir.DlCEl) liY THE 
EriFi JS or Tiin TREArrts —amj 
t'iat t^rcii A iicnrcTioN oikretohts 
IN THIS TKAHE HAH NOT RIlH CEll 
i RKICillTS RUINOrSI-V IN fllE WHOLE 

< arryino traoe. 

1>ol' 6 ho prove this ? No. lie leavoB 
the material points whoHy vrtnnticcd. 
Not a word does he say of the effect of 
the Reciprocity Treaties on ships and 
freights in thi' trade with the coun¬ 
tries with which they have been con¬ 
cluded. He practicrilly assorts the 
complaint of the Shipowner« to be 
merely that—looking at the carrying 
trade as a whole—British shipping is 
^Iccreasing, and I' oreign is increasing; 
and his reply in substance is—Hook¬ 
ing at the carrying trade as a whide, 
or looking at it separately from the 
coasting trade, if Fortiem ships have 
increased, Biitish ones have increased 
likewise ; if fewer British ships were 
employed in the last year than in the 
preceding one, fewer Foreign ones were 
«m]iioyed likewiye. British ships an.' 
about as ninnerous as ever; and they 
had in the last year about as much em- 
jiloyracnt as ever; therefore, the com- 
daint of the Shipowners is ground- 
css. 

We will assume the following ease: 
—Foreign wheat is admitted duty free 
into Kent and Essex, hut excluded 
from every other county. In conse¬ 
quence, the quarter of wheat falls to 
358., not only in Kent and Essex, but 
througliout the kingdom. The agri. 
cultunsts are plunged into deep dis¬ 
tress, and they ascribe it, in petition¬ 
ing Parliament, to the admission of 
the Foreign wlieat. Ministers make 
ihia reply—^Vou have as much land as 
ever, and you grow and sell about as 
much wheat as ever; if you sold some¬ 
what less'last year, the foreigner sold 
Jess likewise. 

Voi.. X.KII. 


I’hc admission of the Foreign wlveat, 
therefore, cannot possibly have causvd 
the reduction of* price and your dis¬ 
tress. . 

In a case like this, everyone would 
clearly see that the ruinous price had 
been produced by the admission of fo¬ 
reign wheat ; and IMinistcrs would he 
dcrideel, as men positively insane, 
sliould they give the reply we ha^-e 
tv.tccd. Yet, in a precisely similar 
case, Mr Huskisson gives a precisely 
similar reply. You have about as 
many ships as ever ; these ships last 
year had about as much employment 
as ever; therefore the coiircfsioitsmade 
to Foreign ships cannot possibly have 
injureil you, or has'e reduced freights. 

In such a case as we have assumed, 
it would be obvious to all that agri¬ 
culture was in a state of rapid decay ; 
that a^cultural capital was sustain¬ 
ing incalculable waste; and that a vast 
]iordoii of land would soon he thrown 
out of cultivation. If it should be 
said by Ministcrs-^It is impossible for 
agriculture to be in a state of decay, 
liccause about as mucli land is culti¬ 
vated, and as much wheat is grown, 
as formerly, what would be thought 
of them ? Yet Mr Huskisson prac¬ 
tically says the same in a similar case. 
He maintains that the Shipping In¬ 
terest is not in a state of decay, solely 
because in the last year no material 
diminution took place in the number 
of, and employment for ships, al¬ 
though he admits it to be in great dis¬ 
tress. He maintains this, although it 
i.s notorious, that independently of the 
losses the Shipowners arc sustaining iu 
the navigating of their vessels, nearly 
half the value of these vessels has 
been swept away. 

Mr Huskisson’s official documents, 
appended to bis pamphlet, are as si¬ 
lent respecting the matetial ^loints 
urgeil by the Shipowners, as his speech. 
He is protUgioHsly wroth because it 
w’as alleged against him, that in bis 
last year's speecii he jumbled “ tog«?- 
ther the foreign and the coasting trade, 
for the imrpose of comcaling that 
there had been a great decrease m the 
British shipping employed in Ute Fo- 
r<ign trade of the country.” It is a 
tact, deny it as he may, that he did 
jumble together these trades, and the 
Colonial one with them, to make Ute 
nation hehevc that his innovaUtmahad 
done no injury. To protect himself, 
as he says, from being again asmiled 
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with the charge, he produces a return 
9 i the tonnage employed by the whole 
foreign trade, and a Tariety of other 
returns; and yet, strange to say ! the 
only return thiat would have been sa¬ 
tisfactory, he neither gives nor alludes 
to. 

A return of the Beitish anu Fo¬ 
reign TONNAGE EHFLOYED IN THE 
TRADE WITH THE RECIFROCtTY COUN¬ 
TRIES FOR THE LAST SIX OR SEVEN 

TXARS, was essential for refuting the 
Shipowners. Such a return would 
have been decisive. He does not give 
one, and not the smallest information 
can be extracted from the whole of his 
documents put together respecting 
such tonnage. We of course speak of 
the documents given with his speech. 

The return of the tonnage of the 
foreign trade comprehends tlie trade 
with every foreign independent coun¬ 
try. The trade with China, Turkey, 
Russia, Spain, &c. is jumbled up " 
08 a whole with the trade with the Re¬ 
ciprocity countries; no division is 
made; the trade with each country is 
not given ; the trade with tlie whole 

these countries together employed 
in each year so many tons of British 
and Foreign shipping. From this re¬ 
turn, Mr Huskisson argues in this 
manner—In your foreira trade, lookimr 
ai ii as a whole, there has been no ma¬ 
terial fidling off in the employment for 
British shipping; therefore, the Reci¬ 
procity Treaties havedone no mischief, 
and tl^ complaints of the Shipowners 
are groundless. 

That essential information, to which 
be does not even allude, we will en¬ 
deavour to give. It appears from of- 
Bcial documents, that tne British and 
Foreign tonnage employed in the trade 
with Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Prussia, and G^many, in the last six 
years, was as under: 


1821, 

Britith toiu. 
205,648 

Foreign tone. 

. 105,033 

1822, 

221,498 

. 142,915 

1823, 

193,679 

. 213,446 

1824, 

189,602 

. 368,275 

1825, 

330,427 

. 494,593 

1826, 

247,492 

. 336,217 

Before we oounnent 

on this increase 


cf Foreign shipping, we must make 
the following quotation from Mr Hus- 
kisson's pamp^t: 

** Of what description of vessels 
does the House suppose a great pro^ 


on the Shipping interest. 

portion of this increase (the whole in¬ 
crease) ill the" amount of Foreign ton¬ 
nage to consist ? One-fourth of them 
is under fifty tons burden ; and the 
whole, upon an average, falls short of 
one hundred tons each. They are chief¬ 
ly employed in carrying on the daily 
intercourse with France, the Nether¬ 
lands, and other adjacent ports, with 
this country. This mighty commer¬ 
cial marine may be seen at Dover. 
Ramsgate, Soutnaiupton, Rochester, 
and tne other sea^ptarts from Plymouth 
to Hull, bringing, beside passengers, 
(for all the passage and steam-vessels 
are included in this return,) eggs, 
butter, vegetaides, poultry, fish, fruit, 
and other trifling articles.” He then 
bursts forth in the fallowing magnifi¬ 
cent manner—“ Such is tlie cliarartc-r 
of about oiic-fourth of tlie tonnage 
which helps to swell the numerical 
return of foreign ships, whicli. threat¬ 
en to overwhelm tlit' commercial ma¬ 
rine of tliis country ! iVIany of tljem 
come with one tide, and return with 
the next. Is this the nursery for fo¬ 
reign seamen, which is to dislodge u'- 
froin our rank among the maritime 
powers of the world ? Are the men 
trained up in this school to be for a 
moment put in comparison with those 
who navigate our shins to the remo¬ 
test extremity of the globe ? As well 
might you compare the establishment 
of a stagc-coacli plying between Pad¬ 
dington and the Bank, with that of 
the mail between Edinburgh and Lon¬ 
don.” 

This is marvellously brilliant and 
overpowering, although the coach part 
of it is less so than it might have been- 
We must nevertheless demolish it ut¬ 
terly. 

In the Jlrst place, the average of all 
the Foreign tonnage inwards yields 
126 tons for each vessel, while the 
average of the British yields only 12) 
tons for each vesseL The average on 
all the ships possessed by this country 
only gives about 107 tons to each. 

In the second place. There has been 
a decrease of French tonnage since 
1821; therefore, the increase of Fo¬ 
reign tonnage does not include a single 
French vessel. The statement w^h 
we have given excludes the ships of 
the Neth^Iands. The increase of 
Foreign tonnage consists, in not a 
small part, of American tonnage. In 
1821, 129,295 tons—in 182S, 153,458 
tons—and in 1825, 181,033 tons, oi 
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American tonnage entered our ports, resistible! If members of Parliament 
Mr Huskisson ^11 scarcely say that will act in this manner, ^ey may W 
the additional Ammcan ships are em- assured that the consequences will not 
ployed in the trade with France, See. fall wholly upon others.* 
and are petty ones, which bring eggs From the statement we have given, 
and bones ; neither will he say that it will be seen that in 1821, before tbe 
the additional ships from Prussia and Reciprocity Treaties were concluded, 
the other countries we have named, the trade with the countries we have 
are employed in this trade, and arc of named employed nearly twice as much 
such a description. The increase of British as Foreign shipping; that as 
Foreign tonnage since 1691 does not soon as these treaties began to operate, 
comprehend a single French vessel—it the employment of British shipping 
consists in hut a comparativefp trifling began to decrease; and that in 1894 
degree of vessels from the Nkher/ands this trade enjployed nearly twice aa 
~—it consists mainli/ of Prussian, Swe- much foreign as British shipping. 
dish, Norweguin, Danish, German, This trade employed 31,896 tons less 
and American ships—and it consists, to of British shipping in 1894, than it 
a great extent, of good-shed and large employed in 1829; while it employed 
vessels. 99o,360 tons more of Foreign shipping 

What then arc wc to think of his in 1824, than it employed in 1899. 
representation ? To ascribe it wholly In 1823 and 1824, the treaties had 
—to ascribe it in the most minute de> fair and legitimate operation. British 
gree—to honest ignorance, is utterly ships were not attracted from this 
impossible ; and to what beside can trade byliigh freights in other trades ; 
we ascribe it ? Were we to give the they were driven from it, because the 
answer, we should be called abusive ; treaties disabled diem for competing 
we therefore leave it to be given by with foreign ships, 
the country. In 1823, the employment of British 

Mr Huskisson states, that sonic of tonnage in this trade greatly encrea- 
the foreign ships arc cmploywl in sctl. From the scarcity of ships, 
bringing hones ; and that the bones, freights in it rose so far as to be very 
by increasing the production of corn, profitable to the British vessel. They 
multiply fraploynicnt for our own rose so fur as to susiiend for a short 
ships. He assumes, that bones of the perioti competition. It will, however, 
value of somewhat more than one be seen that the increase in British 
hundred thousand pounds, will pro- touiiage.comparcd with 1822, was only 
ducc an additional half million of los,929 tons, while in Foreign, it was 
quarters of corn. According to him, 351,678 tons. The British ships did 
a {Kntnd’s w'orth of bones will pro- not regain what they had lost; they 
diice three or four additional quarters merely obtained the increased employ- 
of corn ; an expenditure of a pound in meut, for which Foreign ships could 
bones will yield from five to eight not bo found. It is wholly above 
pounds’ worth of corn to the farmer. question, that in this year, the high 
This is really too absurd and mon- freights rendered the treaties practi- 
strous to require a word of refutation ; cally inoperative. Mr Huskisson him- 
and yet the very MrCurwen, who has self says, that in 1895, freights in the 
on various occasions professed himself Baltic trade were very high, 
to be well acquainted with agricul- He says, it had been predicted that 
ture, actually declared that the speech British ships would only be able to 
which contained it was, with him, ir- recover their lost ground in theForeign 


_ • Our readers are aware, that in the Session of 1826, Sr J. Wrottesley was the 
bitter opponent of Mr Huskisson. He broadly intitnated, that the latter was ■ 
** Dunce,” and vehemently ridiculed his new system. Well, in the Session of 16S7, 
tbe same Sir J. Wrottesley.—yes, the very same Sir J. Wrottesley—lias declared him¬ 
self to be a warm supporter of the present Ministry, and of course of Mr Huskisson. 
We spare comment. It is our duty to publish facts like this, especially when they 
relate to County Members Whether it be possible to apply any cometive to tbe 
audacious system by which publie men are at present regulating tbeif conduct, we 
cannot tell; but we have not to leam, that it ought to be attempted. 

I > 
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trade at distant intervals, when some 
sudden flush of trade might enable 
them to do it for a moment, by rais¬ 
ing freights; and he exults greatly, 
because, in this trade in lS‘i6, the 
falling oft' of Foreign tonnage was a 
trifle more than the falling off of Bri¬ 
tish tonnage. He asserts that this re¬ 
futes the " theorist,” who, put forth 
the prediction; and observes:—“ I 
am afraid there was no Jlu>ih of foreign 
trade in 1826, which tliey can call in 
aid to bolster up their theory of last 
year." 

Mr Huskisson is afraid to no pur- 
pose^ There was a very sudden, and 
a very large “ flush” in 1826; and 
this is not the less true, or notorious, 
because he was not contradicted in 
Parliament. About harvest it was 
suddenly discovered that a vr'y large 
quantity of foreign corn would be 
wanted; and immaliately after har¬ 
vest, it was suddenly discovered that 
Government had opened the ports for 
foreign corn for a limited period. The 
time specified by Govenimtnt—the 
season of the year—the high prices— 
everything conspired to urge the im¬ 
porters to import as much foreign corn 
as possible, and as soon us possible. A 
larger flush of eniploynicn t foi shipping 
than this coubl scarcely take place. 
What followed ? Freights suddenly 
rose in the trade with the com coun¬ 
tries in the north of Europe. A great 
number of the idle British ships were 
immediately sent out for foreign corn, 
some on charter, some on speculation 
to seek cargoes, and some to bring 
home cargoes on owners’ account. 
About a million of quarters of foreign 
com were imported in 1826, while in 
several previous years the aunual im¬ 
port of such corn had been compara¬ 
tively nothing. 

Independently of the foreign com 
called for by the bad harvest, the ex¬ 
pectation that the com laws would be 
abolished, and the liberation of the 
bonded wheat, caused tlie import of 
foreign grain to be considerable for 
nearly the whole year. 

The means of employment for ship¬ 
ping furnished by the import of fo¬ 
reign com, were, to a great d<gr(*e, a 
clear addition to the regular means of 
employment possessed by shipping in 
previous years. 

A ruinous glut in Shipping mi st 
naturally have the effect of rendering 


tlic treaties to a great degree inopera¬ 
tive. While a ship lies idle, she sub¬ 
jects the oivner to a heavy positive 
loss in expenditure, exclusive of the 
interest of his capital. A vessel on the 
average will only endure twelve or 
fifteen years, therefore her profits 
ought to yield not only the conjinon 
interest of capital, but a sufficient sum 
to cover her yearly loss of value, ^’his 
loss is estiniateil to be ten per cent, so 
that she ought to leave the owner fif¬ 
teen per cent, to allow him five pw 
cent interest on his capital, and rc- 
jdaee its waste. If a Shipowner have 
a freight offered liim, which will leave 
him onlyfivc per cent instead of fifteen, 
he will take it sooner than let his ship 
lie idle. It is in reality a losing freight; 
if taken constantly, it would soon strip 
him of properly ; but then it does not 
bring upon him so much loss as the 
eontinued idlcne.ss of his ship would 
do. In the choice ol' evils, he selects 
the least. 

In 1826, the s.ile of .i slnij, even at 
the sacrifice of nearly lialf her value, 
was scare* ly a possibility. The Shi{>- 
ow'nershad these things to choose from; 
1. To lose the whole inti vesi of their 
capital, and incur a heavy loss beside 
in expenditure, by ketping tlieir ves¬ 
sels idle at home. 2. I'o accept ina- 
dequato freights, vvhich would relieve 
them from a jiortion of this lo«.s. .“J. 
To send their vtssela in ballast to fo¬ 
reign countries on spernlation, in the 
hope that they might be able to pick 
up cargoes. And, 4. To send their 
vessels abroad in ballast for cargoes 
bought by llu’m.sclves, in the hope 
that the cargoes would yield profit to 
protect them from losing by the ships. 
'I'hey naturally chose the inree latter. 

When a ves-sel is sent to a foreign 
port to seek a freight, she will of course 
accept the terms which foreign vessels 
are accepting, however inadequate they 
may be, and she will bring home only 
]iart of a cargo on such terms, sooner 
than return in ballast. If the expen¬ 
ses of her voyage be ,£HI»0, it is better 
for her to earn X'tOO, than nothing. 
Miny ships, in 1826, were sent out in 
this manner to foieign ports, and our 
own colonies, the enTnifiirs of which 
fell greatly below their ex|Hmsc^s. Ma¬ 
ny ships were sent toonr North Ame¬ 
rican possessions to fetch timber on 
their own*rs’ account, sohly because 
no other rmjdovnient could be found 
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for them ; anil on their return, the 
timber was scarcely salciible even at 
its cofct price; they, thcrelhre, made 
ruinous voyages, (rcnerally speaking, 
the ships pin]iloye<l in the fortign 
trade in wen; employed at a loss 

to their owners—at such a loss as 
would soon deprive their owners of 
property—and this enabled tliem to 
stand their grounil for the moment in 
the otiicial rcttirns. 

We will assume this case. A silk 
manufactory in 1825 fully employed 
•iOO hands at good wagi^s. In isytj, 
from the competition of foreign silks, 
wages are so far nduced, that the 
workmen cannot keep themselves out 
of debt, and the manufactory will on¬ 
ly afford work for hands. The 
workmen, from their ijiahility to jjro- 
curc otlier employtuent, accept the 
w'ages ; and the muster agrevs to di¬ 
vide the work among lliem, and thuij 
to give to each a portion of einplov- 
ineiil. ^Ministers, on being pelilioued, 
reply—I'his man employs as many 
liam’ls as he did in therefore 

tile foreign silks cannot have done him 
the least injury. 

In a similar case, iVIr lluskisson 
gives a similar reply. The ships ex¬ 
isted in lS2tj, and they were comjiel- 
led to tike the losing employment, 
or to he idle. Alany more were enga¬ 
ged in it titan were necessary, and in 
tonsequeitce were scarcely half ern- 
ployeil in comparison with Ibriner 
years. i\ir lluskisson, however, pro¬ 
duces his tonnage return ; he says— 
About as luaiiY tons are entered us 
Were entered iit former years, tlicre- 
forc the ships have been as fully cm- 
ployeil as ever, and the foreign ships 
Itave done no injury. 

The countries of the North of Ku- 
ropc sent us much less of some of their 
bulky articles in 1S2G, than they liad 
sent in the preceding year. They sent 
less timber titan they had done in any 
of the four preceding years. Wiien 
this was the case, and when our .ships 
were in their ports ready to accept the 
Inost inadequate freiglits, rather than 
return in ballast, tlicir shipping in the 
trade with this country naturally de¬ 
creased. In re.spect of corn, our ships 
had a great advantage over thi irs. The 
knowledge that foreign corn would be 
admitted was first promulgated here. 
'J'he time for the admission of such 
corn was short—ahuinlancc of Hritish 
ship.-! were at home idh', and thece 


were eagerly sent out—and the British 
shijis already abroad were quickly en¬ 
gaged. From alf this it naturally hap¬ 
pened that British shijiping maintain¬ 
ed its ground better than Foreign ship¬ 
ping, in the trade with the corn and 
timber countries, so far as regards the 
tonnage returns. 

It will be seen, that in 182G, in the 
trade with the five Reciprocity coun¬ 
tries we have named, British ship¬ 
ping fell off in round numbers 83,000 
totis, while Foreign fell oft* 158,000 
tons. The falling off in Foreign ship¬ 
ping was chiefly in that of Sweden and 
the timber countries. The decrease 
in I Hit), compared with 1825, was. 

In Swedish tonnage, 36,817 
In l’ru-.siaii . «-t,143 

In Norwegian , 61,847 


162,807 

The fulling off’ in British tonnage in 
tltc trad’., with these countries was. 

With Sweden, . S’,802 

With I’russia, . 80,704> 

■\\'itli Norway, . 1,000 


86,406 

In tlie trade with Denmark, British 
tonnage rose from 1.3,15S to 2^,610. 
In the trade with (-itrinany, it fell 
from 1 08,102 to 1 04,381. Danish ton¬ 
nage rose from 50,943 to 56,544; 
CuTiiian tonnage fell from 79,250 to 
78,080. 

W e did not want the timber, there¬ 
fore Foreign ships could no longer be 
employed in brtngiiig it; we wanted 
the (Mrn suildcnly, and as speedily as 
possible, therefore British ships had 
an advantage over I'oreign ones in be¬ 
ing employed to briitg it. 

Notwithstanding the glut, glut- 
freights. ami the dematid for corn, the 
trade with tliose countries only cm- 
ployttl in round numbers 26.ooi> tons 
more of British .shippitiL; in I'-'Mt, than 
it employed in lh22 ; vvliilt it employ¬ 
ed 19 t.OOO ton.s more of 1- oreign ship¬ 
ping in 1 .S 26 than in 

To a-eertaitt liow fur it : > probable 
that IJritisli shipping will he able to 
retain whur it had bust year of the 
tiadc with tii'se lountries, we will 
state the Briiisli and Foreign tonnage 
which the t»-iulc with each conntrv 
emiilovi'il in the hist three years. 
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Th« trade with Swed^ employed 

Ton* BrttWk ' Toni Foreign. 

1824 16,H95 . S8,612 

1825 15,511 . 52,166 

1826 11,709 . 15,349 

In the three years which preceded 
1824, the firitisli tonnage employed in 
this trade amounted to about 21,000 
tons yearly. The Foreign tonnage was 
about the same in 1823, while in several 
preceding years it was only about half 
the amount of the British. The fall* 
ing off' has been great and constant; 
in the last year it was large. Our 
shipping seems likely to be driven 
wholly out of this trade. 

The trade with Norway employed in 

Tons British. Tons Foreign. 

1824, 6,798 . 119,76’ 

1825, 9,734 . 135,4.35 

1826, 7,834 . 73,588 

In 1821, this trade employed, in 
round numbers, 12,000, and in the 
two following years, 9,000 tons of Bri¬ 
tish shipping. Judging from the past, 
our shipping has nothing to expect in 
this trade but decrease. 

The trade with Denmark employed 

Tong British. Tons Foreign 

1824, 6,384 . 23,089 

J625, 15,158 . 50,943 

1826, 22,650 . 56,544 

This trade employed, in 1821,5,312 
—in 1822, 6,679—and in 1823, 4,413 
tons of British shipping. In the two 
first of these years, it employed yearly 
about 4,000—and in the last 4,795 
tons of Foreign shipping. In it, since 
1821, British tonnage has risen from 
5,812 to 22,630; while Foreign has 
risen from 3,969 to 56,544. The in¬ 
crease of British in the last two arose 
from these causes;—^the high freights 
of 1825—the demand for corn and 
want of ships in 1826—and the inabi¬ 
lity of the foreigner to build ships fast 
enough. There is no {pround for ho¬ 
ping that British shipping can main¬ 
tain itself in this trade. 

The trade with Prussia employed in 

Ton* Britiih. Tom Foreign. 

92,.351 . 140,806 

1823, 181,621 . 176,79.9 

1826, 100,018 . 112,656 

In 1821, this trade cm ployed 75,51.3 


tons British, and 34,287 tons Foreign. 
In 1822, it employed 100,184 tons 
British, and 49,795 tons Foreign. And 
in 1823, it employed 80,484 torn Bri. 
tish, and 76,567 tons Foreign. It thus 
only employed about the same Britidi 
tonnage in the last year, notwithstand¬ 
ing the demand for corn, which it 
employed in 1822 ; while it employed 
more than twice the amount of Foreign 
tonnage in 1826, whidh it employed 
in 18^. With regular freights, our 
shipping has nothing to expect in ^ia 
trade but expulsion. 

The trade with Germany employ¬ 
ed in 

Tom British. Tons Foveign. 

1824, 67,174 . 45,407 

1825, 108,402 . 79,250 

1826, 104,381 . 78,080 

In the preceding years, this trade 
employed in 

Tom Bntifh. Tom Foreign. 

l‘<21, 90,280 . 8,576 

1H22, 84,233 . 9,6<>4 

1823, 78,.302 . 11,336 

In 1620, this trade employed 108,359 
tons, and in the five preceding years 
it employed yearly ^twecti 90,000 
and 100,000 tons of British shipping. 
The high freights of 1825, barely 
enabled British shipping to reach, anu 
the glut and demand lor corn could 
not enable such shipping to reach, the 
{>oint it occupied in 1820 . Foreign 
tonnage between 1821 and 1826, rose 
f-ora 8,576 to 78,080 tons. With re¬ 
gular trade and freights, our shipping 
must decline in this trade. 

It must be borne in mind, that the 
British ships employed in the trade 
with tliese countries in 1826, were 
employed, speaking generally, at a 
heavy loss, while thef’oreign ones were 
employed at a moderate profit. Our 
readers are aware that the inevitable, 
ultimate consequence of such a com¬ 
petition must be, the utter ruin of the 
losing parlies. 

Mr Huskisson’s main argument in 
his last year's speech was this:—If Fo¬ 
reign shiupitq; has increased, Bridsb 
shipping has increased far more in pro- 
portiou. His main ar|piment in ^e 
speech before us is thisIf British 
shipping has decreased, Foreign ship¬ 
ping has decreased far more in propor¬ 
tion. Jjet our readers examine these 
arguments by the unerring test, fur- 
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nlshed by thcftgurei we have extract- 7. That in 1881, British riiips pos¬ 
ed from official documents. eessed considerably more than half of 

These facts are unassailable. the trade with Denmark, and in 1820 , 

1. That ilie whole trade between they ^sessed considerably less than 

this country, and the Reciprocity ones one-uiird of it. In this trade, since 
we have named, has increased so much 1821, British tonnage has received an 
in the last six or seven years, that it increase of 17,336 tons, while Foreign 
employed nearly double the gross ton- has received an increase of 52,575 
nage in the last, which it employed in tons: the increase in it is more than 
the first year of the series. three times that in the British. 

2. That the increase of tonnage has 8. That in 1821, British ships poa- 

been nearly all monopolised by fo- sessed more than two-thirds of the 
reigners. The glut, ruinous freights, trade with Prussia, and in 1826, they 
ana demand for corn in the last year, did not possess one-half of it. Since 
did very little more than enable Bri- 1821, in this trade, British tonnage 
Cish tonnage to remain stationary, has increased 25,405 tons, while Fo- 
Notwithstanding the operation of reign has increased 76,369 tons. The 
these, British tonnage was only about increase in Foreign is more than three 
one-fifth more in 1826 than in 1821, times that in British. British ton- 
while Foreign tonnage was more than nage fell off in this trade in the last 
trebled. year far more in proportion than Fo- 

3. That in 1821, British ships pos- reign. 

sessed nearly two-thirds of this trade, 9. That in 1821, British ships pos- 
and in 1826 Foreign ships {mssessed sessed more than ten-elevenths of the 
two-thirds of it, witltin 63,000 tons, trade with Germany ; and in 1826. 
The increase in it of British tonnage they did not i>osse8s three-fifths of it. 
between 1822 and 1826 was only, in In this trade, since 1821, Briti-h ton- 
round numbers, 26,000 tons ; while the nage has increased 14,101 tons, while 
increase of Foreign shipping in the Foreign has increased 69,504 tons. The 
same period was 19t,000tons—^nearly increase of Fonign has been nearly 
eight times greater. five times tliat of the British." 

4. That while the Reciprocity Trca- 10. That the falling off in Foreign 
ties were in full operation, British tonnage in 1826 was mainly occasion- 
tonnage rapidly decreased, and Foreign ed, not by the competition of British 
increased yearly in the ratio of fifty ships, but by the diminished demand 
per cent, in this trade. If the opera- of this country for such articles as Fo- 
tion ot these treaties had not been sus- reign vessels had been employed to 
pended in the two last years by acci- bring; a revival^f such demand must 
dental causes, little more than one restore to these vessels their employ- 
half of the British tonnage would have ment. 

been employed in it in the last year, 11. That the British ships employed 
which was employed in it six or eight in the trade with these countries in 
years ago. 1826, wereemployed at losing freights, 

5. That in the years preceding 1823, which, if continue^ would soon drive 
British shipping possessed one-half, them out of the trine altogether, 
and sometimes two-thirds, of the trade JMr Huskisson’s arguraenta applied 
with Sweilen. In 1821, it did not pos- to the whole Foreign trade; but he 
sess one-third, and in 1825, it did not purposely uses them to produce the 
possess onc-fifth of it. In 1826, this belief, that, in riie trade with each 
trade employed nearly three tons Fo- country, British sliipping has increas- 
rei^, to two tons British. Since 1821, ed more, and decreased less, than Fo- 
British shipping has declined almost reign. In respect olf the real question, 
yearly in this trade, until it had fallen they do not toucli it. 

from 22,392 tons to 11,709. We will now look at the trade with 

6 . That in the trade with Norway another of the Reciprocity countries— 
since 1821, Britidi shipping has fallen the Netherlands. This trade em- 
from 12,151 to 7,834 tons—has de- ployed in 

dined more than one-third; while Fo¬ 
reign haa risen from 50,376 to 73,588 Ton* Foreign. 

—has increased nearly one-half. In 1621, 71,428 . 43,944 

18X3, the latter was 99,688 tons; in 1822, 68,898 . 57,840 

1824, it was 119,761 tons; and in 1823. 61,078 . 80,977 

182.S it was 135,435 tons. 1824, 67,216 100,377 

' ^ 


!' 
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1825, 87,405 . 110,037 

1826, 101,49* . 76,324 

In this trade, while the treaties had 
real operation, British tonnage de¬ 
creased, and Foreign rapidly increased. 
In the last year, from the glut and the 
demand for corn, our ships, for tl»e 
moment, recovered their ground.^ They 
were Ac better enabled to do this, be¬ 
cause the difiercncc in cost and ex¬ 
penses is not so great between them 
and the ships of the Netherlands, as 
it is l)ctween them and the ships of 
Prussia, See. Putting the last year out 
of sight, and looking at what took 
place when trade and freights were in 
a natural condition, our ships have 
been almost yearly losing tbeir rela¬ 
tive proportion of this trade. 

The treaty with France has not yet 
had any real operation. 

We will now glance at the trade 
with foreign countries as a whole. 

Mr Uuskisson's return gives the 
British and Foreign tonnage for the 
years between 181 * and 1826, both in¬ 
clusive. We give it so fax as regards 
the inward tonnage. 



Tons British. 


Tons Foreign. 

1814 

696,691 


515,5*6 

1915 

732,5!I6 


6.54,6.51 

1816 

721,990 


311,284 

1817 

.92.3,571 


.3.9.9,22.3 

1818 

1,052,.368 


697,161 

1919 

897,501 


469,hH8 

1820 

918,361 


401,.509 

1821 

775,486 


362,581 

1922 

85.>,589 


41.5,868 

1823 

866,187 


52f<, 1.5.5 

1824 

S70,.330 


691.0.38 

1825 

1,171,063 


892,058 

1826 

.934,491 


643,651 


The two first years, were the con¬ 
cluding years of the war, when o\ir 
Shipowners were to a great degree 
burdened with war charges, and when 
the carrjing trade was in the most 
unsettleii condition. Under the old 
Navigation Laws, however, our shi^ra 
immediately trimnphed over the lo- 
reign ones; they increased, not be¬ 
cause trade incrcdKcd, but because 
they took from the Foreign ones, one- 
third of their emjiloyintnt. 1 n the first 
two years, they possessed little more 
than half of the trade; but lor aeverid 
years afterwards, they possessetl two- 
thirds of it. As .soon as these law.s 
were abolished, I 'oreign sliips began to 
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triumph. Our shipping remained sta¬ 
tionary, while Foreign increased one- 
half. 

In 1818, more British tonnage was 
cniidoyt'd than in 1826 ; in the last 
year only 11,000 tons more were em¬ 
ployed, than were employed in J817. 
The tonnage of last year is only 37,0(i(> 
more than that of 18io. In IhlK, the 
iui]K)rtation of foreign oom was very 
large ; and in that year Foreign ton¬ 
nage ro.se greatly, because there was 
more employment titan British ships 
could perforin. If w'c strike that par¬ 
ticular year out of the series, Foreign 
tonn.ige, for several years after the 
peace, remained sUitionary, while Bri¬ 
tish increased considerably ; hutbince 
the Navigation Laws were abolished, 
British tonnagi'—excepting J 82.5—has 
remained stationary; while Foreign 
has increased fifty per cent .; in 1825 
the latter had doubled. 

Upon the whole, then, these point.<! 
are wholly untoudied by lilr Iluskis- 
son. 

1. Til at the ships of various of the 
Reciprocity countries can lie built and 
navigated at so cheap a rate, that Bri¬ 
tish ships cannot compete with tin in. 

2. That the protection which has 
been given to the inembirs of every 
other interest—even to siudi as can 
undersell the rest of the world—has 
been wholly refused to the .Shipown¬ 
ers, 

3. That in the trade with the five 
lUciprocity countries, I'russia, ^tc.,— 
a trade which employed, in 1825, 
,^25,(»20. and in l 8 - 2 i>, 583,709 tons 
of shipping ,* nnd which is likely to 
iiicnase very largely and lapidiy— 
the relative proportion of British toii- 
nige has decrea ed, and that of Fo¬ 
reign has increa'Cil, in an enormous 
degree in late yt ar.s. British ship.s, 
livm ]ios.seft.sing two-thirds, now poa- 
stss only one-ihird of it. British 
tonnage has increased in it but in a tri¬ 
fling degree, from accidental and mo¬ 
mentary causes ; while Foreign tou- 
iiagc in it has been trebled by natu¬ 
ral causes which must almost con¬ 
stantly operate. 

4. That in this trade tlie British 
Shipowner cannot tukc^ without loss, 
the rate of freight whiclji the Fon ign 
one can afford to take. The inevita¬ 
ble con.se(]uouce of this niuHt bo, that 
generally—that constantly, save in 
times of scarcity, or glut, in isliijiping 
—British toiinaee must decline, and 
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Foreign must increase, until British 
shins wholly expdled from the 
trade. 

6. That in the trade with some of 
these countries, British shipping has 
in late years declined, while Foreign 
has greatly increased. In the trade 
with the whole, British shipping was 
declining, while Foreign was rapidly 
increasing, previously to the last two 
years. In tliese years, the decline of 
British was suspended by temporary 
causes, and in the natural course of 
things, it must continue. 

C. Tliat if Foreign tonnage increase, 
as upon the whole it has increased in 
late years, it will soon drive Britisli 
entirely from this trade. 

7. That the freights in this trade, 
necessarily detennine the freights of 
the whole carrying trade, foreign, co¬ 
lonial, and home, speaking of it ge¬ 
nerally. If freights be higher in one 
trade than another, ships will be sent 
from the one to the other, and the 
new slups will be built for the best 
trade, until an equalization is pro¬ 
duced. The losing freights in this 
trade produce losing freights in the 
whole carrying trade; and they must 
necessarily continue to do so—barring 
any occasional scarcity of shipping— 
until British ships are wholly driven 
from the trade with these Reciprocity 
countries. 

8 . That after the peace, under the 
Navigation Laws, British shipping in¬ 
crease, and Foreign decreased in the 
whole trade with Foreign nations. Bri¬ 
tish shipping soon acquired two-thirds 
of this trade; and for some vears it 
retained this, and upon the whole in¬ 
creased : Foreign, after sustaining a re¬ 
duction of more than one-third, re¬ 
mained, upon the whole, for several 
years stationary. In the last five years, 
excepting 1B25, and allowing for un¬ 
important fluctuations, British ton¬ 
nage has remained stationary in tiiis 
trade, while Foreign has rapidly in¬ 
crease, until it has reached an in¬ 
crease of fifty per cent. 


9. That if Foreimi shipping increase 
in this trade, as it nas increased in late 
years, it must soon obtain the greater 
portion of it, and cause an alarming 
decrease in British shipping. It must 
so increase, according to probability, 
expmence, and the laws of nature. 

10 ., That the Shipowners are in the 
deepestdistress—almost half their pro¬ 
perty has been swept away by the fall 
m the value of vessels—tonnage was 
only kept up in the last year at the 
point at which it had generally been 
for several precedii^ years, by losing 
freights and deficient cargoes—and 
were the present freights to continue, 
they would soon ruin the Shipowners. 

11 . Tliat from the operation of the 
Reciprocity treaties, the glut in ships 
must continue, and freights must ne¬ 
ver rise to regular remunerating ones, 
until British ships arc banished from 
the trade with the Reciprocity coun¬ 
tries. 

12. That the Shipowners have not 
brought their distress upon themselves, 
and mat they are entirely destitute of 
the means of removing it. 

These points, we say, are wholly 
untouched by Mr Huskisson. They 
stand upon official documents and ac¬ 
tual expniment, and they are above 
controversy. 

It was said in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that the Shipowners bad no case. 
What we have said, will we think con¬ 
vince our countrymen, that they had a 
ease, and one of the most pressing and 
irresistible description, in our next 
Number we shall examine the remain¬ 
der of Mr Huskisson's pamphlet. We 
shall in it offer farther proofs that the 
Shipowners had a case—we shall like¬ 
wise prove that the country had a case 
in their hands, which it was the sacred 
duty of the House of Commons to in¬ 
vestigate witli the utmost promptitude 
and impartiality—and wc shall, more¬ 
over, prove very dedsively, that Mr 
Hu^sson is himself, what he repre¬ 
sents those to be, who have written 
against his measures. 
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The Real Stain ttf Ireland in {l'^uly> 

THE UEAt. STATE OF lUEI.AND IN 1827.* 


The most excellent paraphletB, if 
left to themselves, have a slow and 
narrow drculation; and as this is a 
most excellent pamphlet, we shall not 
leave it to itself, but pive it a quick 
and wide circulation in Maga. We shall 
abridge some of the best {mrta of it— 
and when they won't readily abritlge, 
we shall give extracts. Thus we shall 
be saved the trouble, during this hot 
weather, of composing an original ar¬ 
ticle—we shall be showing our respect, 
and indeed admiration, of a writer to 
118 unknown, and wc shall be giving 
the public much information on a sub¬ 
ject not well understood, “ The Ileal 
>ftate of Ireland." 

The author observes, in a 'hortand 
excellent preface, that he penned his 
pagt-8 when no idea tvas entertained of 
tile recent extraordinary changes in 
the management of the ^vernmeiit of 
these kingdoms. They were written at 
a time when it was the loud and bold 
assertion of a certain party, that one 
of two things the English government 
should speedily do—that they should 
either grant Catholic Emancipation, or 
undertake the suppression o'* a rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland, w'hich would certainly 
be consequent upon its continued de¬ 
nial. With a facility of change, he 
adds, most marvellous and astonish¬ 
ing, the same party now roaiutain a 
directly opposite doctrine, and assert 
that they can go on extremely well for 
some time longer without emancipa¬ 
tion—^nay, that it would be quite con¬ 
trary to their w'ishes that any attempt 
were made for some considerable time 
to obtain the very thing, the least de¬ 
lay of which, they maintained but a 
few weeks ago, was fraught with most 
imminent ilanger. 

Our author here alludes to the most 
violent, insolent, and ferocious of the 
Emancipators, and being a calm quiet 
man, he does not trouble himself with 
abusing the Gang. We please our¬ 
selves, nowever, with the conviction, 
that, calm and quiet man as be is, lie 
will sympathise with our sentiment, 
when he sees us express, for all such 
hypocritical ruffians, the roost unqua- 
lihed contempt, disgust, and abhor¬ 
rence. 

But he goes on to observe, that even 


those more respectable advocates of 
emancipation, who did not go quite so 
fur as to threaten absolute rebellion, 
yet held, that, on all grounds of good 
policy, an immedcaife concession of the 
Catholic claims was most imperiously 
necessary. At their head stood the 
right honourable Gentleman now at the 
head of the Government, concerning 
whose change of opinion he might 
venture to say a few words, were it 
not that the task has been already un¬ 
dertaken by a “ master hand'—Dr 
Phillpotts. 

It is true, as our .author says, that 
the right honourable Gentleman now 
at the head of his M.'ijesty's affiiirs— 
■H'honi he rightly calls “ one of the 
more respectable advocates of emanci¬ 
pation,”—ilid not go quite so far as to 
threaten absolute rebellion. But al¬ 
though it is very kind and considerate 
to draw this fine line of distinction bc- 
tw'eeu Mr Canning and Mr O’Connell, 
—Mr Canning himself could hardly 
avail himself of it—for the ditterence 
is but small, in such a case, between 
tbrcateiiing and hinting—prophesying 
and fearing rebellion. Now, what 
think the people of Ireland of the state 
of the Catholic Question ? The “ Go¬ 
vernment men,” or Tories, who, we 
are told rightly, comprise the greater 
part of the landed proprietors anil re¬ 
spectable gentry of the kingdom, do 
Hut disguise their fears that the (ro- 
vernment, with its present supporters, 
will not be carricti on upon “ Lord 
Liverpool’s principles.” 'I’he Whig 
gentlemen, and the “ agitators,” ima¬ 
gine that a great triumph has been 
achieved by their friends in England ; 
and that the (iovtTnment is no longer 
to be conducted upon Ixjrd Liverpool’s 
principles, but on theirs. 

Now, it puzzles our enlightened, 
but unknown friend, to comprehend 
how the Whig Gentlemen of Ireland, 
or the Whigs and tlie Whig Press of 
England, should, under present cir¬ 
cumstances, appear so extravagantly 
joyful. I’he Whig Gentlemen of Ire¬ 
land, he imagines, must be carried 
away by their national impetuosity— 
belonging to a ])eoplc who are more 
apt to yield to their feelings, than to 
inquire into the reason of wem; and 
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as for the Whigs of England—such of 
tliciDy that is to sajr, as have obtained 
office—why, it requires no Sphinx to 
iropound the enigma—to give the so- 
ution, no (Edipus. 

But how have these few Whigs ob¬ 
tained office ? Not surely, he says, by 
the triumph of the principles which 
for so long a time they have been ad¬ 
vocating. To say that they had ob¬ 
tained office by the desertion of their 
principles, would perhaps be too harsh 
an expression; but undoubtedly they 
arc in possession, on condition of sup¬ 
porting a CJovemracnt, which distinct¬ 
ly says it will not adopt the policy 
which they for the last twenty years 
have bc(.‘n continually a.Hserting that 
any Governnu'Ht worthy their cond- 
dcnce, and that of the country, should 
adopt. AVhat triumph is there here ? 
Ay, well may he or any other honest 
man put that question to himself or 
the world. Wliy, my dear sir, would 
it peihapx be too* harsh an expression 
to say that the Wiiigs had obtained 
office by the desertion of their prin¬ 
ciples ? Tierney, one of the ablest men 
ill England, would laugh in your face 
at that “/lerAtfpi-," and Brougham, 
and IMackintosh, and Abercroniby, 
would smirk “ their nods, and becks, 
and wreathed smiles,” to hear you add, 

tlierc was always some amongst the 
^^'l^igs clever enoi^h to have obtain¬ 
ed office hod they chosen to become 
Tories, and something very like this 
tlicy now profess to do.” Not one of 
the four who has not already sacrificed 
any pretension to political principle, 
and who will not yet, if suflerctl to 
remain in or about office, set the world 
agape by still more astounding deltn- 
<iucticies. 

Passing from the Preface, let us 
into the body of the pamphlet. Are 
all the seven millions of Irishmen, now 
idle for want of capital, but still busi¬ 
ly employed in doubling the popula¬ 
tion in twenty years—are they, or are 
iliey not, the most miserable of man¬ 
kind } That most respecubly-conncct- 
ed man, ftir Wakefield, land-surveyor, 
and after him, that truly original- 
minded man, Mr aiTulloch, who, af¬ 
ter having stolen everything he could 
strip of!'other writers, began pilfering 
from himself, maintain the universal 
misery of Irishmen. Ourselves, the 
1 )octor, and all Trinity College, Dub- 
liii, lean towards the other extreme, 
that Pal is in Paradise. The author 


of this pamphlet, being of theln-Mc- 
dio-tutisdmus-ibis Hchool of Poetry, 
Politics, and Philosophy, expressetli 
hirndilf thus— 

That a tolerably large sum of priva¬ 
tion and distress does exist in Ireland, is 
indeed undeniable; but since 1 have re- * 
sided in the country, and have become 
minutely acquainted with the facts, I 
have satMed myself that the suffering, 
token absolutely, is considerably less tban 
has been generally supposed; that, com. 
pared with the hardships endured by ihe 
population of England, its excess is not 
80 very great, and that this excess, such 
as it is, will gradually diminish till it va¬ 
nish altogctlitr, even without the aid of 
any new expr(>ss enactments on the sub¬ 
ject, In saying tins, I am not speaking 
cf tile beggars of the two countries, but 
of the general population- In England, 
paupers are a peculiarly favoured people, 
privileged by tbc laws to live at the ex¬ 
pense of all who ate possessed of proper¬ 
ty ; in Ireland we have not yet arrived 
to such a pitch of refinement, and those 
who will give neither money nor labour 
in exchange for food, are obliged to trust 
to the savage virtues of hospitality and 
generosity, or to the uncontrolled influ¬ 
ence of the Christian religion, for theii 
preservation from dying of hunger; but 
this subject, however important iu itself, 
is foreign to the present inquiry. 

*' 1 have heard men, who could talk on 
moat subjects with an ordinary degree ot 
sanity, assert, that the majority oi the 
working classes in Ireland live, or raihei 
.starve, upon potatoes and water as tbuii 
only means of sustenance ; and that tlieii 
only clothing consists of the coarsest rags, 
so torn that they are never taken off ai 
night, because the owner must despair of 
again finding his way into tiictn, should 
he at any time incautiously doff them 
from his person. These, and many such 
things, 1 heard,and partly I believed them; 
but now I know that these things are not 
true. The race of very small farmers (1 
do not mean in person, for tliey are com¬ 
monly tall varlets) is indeed much more 
numerous here than in England, or tli.in 
it is at all desirable it shouid be any¬ 
where ; but it very rarely happens that 
these men, holding as they do from six 
up to sixty acres of land, Irish nieasure- 
ment, fail to procure moderately good 
food and ruiineut wherewith they can be 
content. It is true, that very little mo- 
iiey circulates among them; I myself 
have known repeated instances of twelve 
such farmers being unable to club toge- 
tlicr five pounds at a time when they ear¬ 
nestly desired to do so; nor b this so 
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ohigIi to be wondered at amongst an 
agricultural population unaided by mann* 
ftcturee; but the poorest of them has at 
least one cow, and seTerai pigs and poul* 
tr}', and most of them have more cows 
than one and a horse. The produce of 
the farm (including butter, which those 
adio are poorest sell and do not eat) pays 
the rent and other land charges, supplies 
the family with potatoes, and lee^ the 
live stock abovementioned. The man and 
aons not yet married, besides tilling the 
lend and cutting turf for fuel, which is 
commonly a privilege of their holding, ore 
able to devote some time to lidmur for 
others, either in ornamental improvement 
for their landlord or upon the public roads. 
The usual rate of wages for country la¬ 
bour is eigbtpence a day; and though 
they cannot always procure employment 
when they wish for it, even at this small 
remuneration, yet they can and do pro. 
core enough to en^le them to provide 
themselves and their families with clothes 
and oth^ indispensable necessaries; and 
remember I am now speaking of the very 
poorest class of farmers, 

*' It will prob^ly occur to you as a 
difficulty to imagine how these men pay 
rent and taxes, if they have so little mo¬ 
ney amongst Uiem as I have said. 1 was 
then speaking of the resources they can 
command for any purpose of their own 
—the crop is usurily sold for the express 
purpose of paying the rent, or other 
cba^e, just at the time the money is 
wanted, and it Is paid over at once with¬ 
out remaining in the hands of the tenant. 
1 bad occasion lately to inquire after the 
welfare of the family of one of our tenants 
who had died some time before. * Bow 
ve Peggy Doolan and her children co¬ 
ming on since she lost her husband ?’ 
said I to the under-steward. * Is it the 
iridow Doolan, that lives yander below 
on the hill, your honour?* * The same.' 
* Troth, thin, plase yonr honour, I seen 
them have plenty of elegant pratees, wid 
eggs galore, an’ lashina of milk, an’ it’s 
bard if that doesn’t sarve them, wid your 
honour’s good word.’ Such I can assure 
ypu to he much more nearly a true de¬ 
scription of the fare of the Irish peasantry 
in genera], than the potatoes and water 
above redted.*' 

There are few subjects on which 
the Scobonan is fonder of prosing, than 
on the montl degradation, the filth, 
and misery ci the Irish. It is not at 
all times and places very easy to de¬ 
cide what is moral d^;racIation, and 
w^t is not;—^nor, although certainly 
with more ease, can a man always, 


wi&out difficulty, diatingiddi what is 
bona fidct and in the retd nature of 
thinp, filth and mismy. Is there 
morm dM;radarion in the Irish fune¬ 
ral howlr In the sudden illumi¬ 
nation of the horizou by a thousand 
twinkling diillelaB ? The Reason 
frown8-.%ut the Fancy smiles—and 
while Imagination calls on Mr Moore 
that there is a fight down at the 
bridge," that unrivalled Lyrist im¬ 
mortalizes it in a National Mdody, 
over which Beauty weeps, and Bravery 
hangs enamoured. So much for the 
difficulty attending Moral Degrada¬ 
tion. Well then—filth and misery. 
For our own parts, we are free to con¬ 
fess, that we ^ould rather sleep alone 
than witli a pig,—but if the pig had 
no sty, while upon her dci>endra the 
existence of ourselves, our wife and 
small fiimily of children,—then we 
should feel ourselves called upon to do 
as it is said they do in Ireland, alike 
by parental and conjugal afiection. 
A pig can make very little percqitihlc 
difibrence in a bed alrei^y occupied 
by a man and his wife, say seven off- 
spring, and perhaps a young travelling 
^iesU But, to treat the matter with 
the seriousness it deserves, the Irish 
are not a filthy people in their persons. 
Th^ strip white and well—und have 
not nearly so deeply-rooted an antipa¬ 
thy to water as we Scotch—the na¬ 
tion of gentlemen. Saunders, in couu- 
try-places, we believe, never Yearns of 
washing bis face, except on Sunday; 
but there are so many holidays obscr- 
ved in Ireland, that Pat gives his as¬ 
pect a wipe on an average twice a-week 
through the year. We have walked 
about 3500 miles up and down Ire¬ 
land, and never saw one young girl 
who had reached the age of puwrtv, 
whom it would have b^n impossible 
for a gentleman to shake hands with, 
by the mediation of a pair of tongs. In 
Scotland, such drabs are of frequent 
occurrence, while wc do not hesitate 
to say, that there are some more dia¬ 
bolically ugly females of the human 
species in Scotland than in Ireland, 
and some more angelically beautiful 
in Ireland than in Scotland. But re¬ 
stricting the argument to filth—it is a 
libel to say, that the natives of either 
country can he distinguished among 
the other natives of Europe by that 
attribute. The French are filthier, a 
thousand times over ; and the truth is, 
that the English are the only pcoi>k 
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entitled to pride themaeWes on their 
penonal cleanlineas. Having than 
munmarily disposed of Irish moral 
degradation and filth—^let us attend 
to their misery. Does it consist (we 
have an eye diiefly to the men) in 
having enormous calfs to their legs ? 
In being able, one man with ano< 
ther, to eat half>a>bushel of potatoes, 
and drink a gallon of potheen at a 
sitting ? In making love to Sliwlah, 
and in the calm of the evening sitting 
at the mouth of a cabin among the 
mountains of Wicklow, with an enor> 
mous organ of phibprogenitiveness at 
the back of yoxuhead, and your body 
murmuring with children, like a tree 
with leaves ? Moral degradation, filth, 
and misery being thus all swept away 
•—what should be said about igno^. 
ranee, superstition, and intellectual 
bondage ? At present this much—let 
Mr Wakefield or Mr hl'Culloch chal¬ 
lenge the Roman Catholic peasantry, 
as Mr Pope lately challenged the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Priesthood, to argue the 
great Potatoe question, and a cham¬ 
pion will leap out of the first bog to 
give both Economists the squabasn. 

Talking of potatoes, our sentiments 
of that root are con^nial with those 
of our worthy pampmeteer: 

There is a strong outcry against po> 
totoes, as if they were the bane of Ire¬ 
land ; in my opinion nothing can be 
more absurd. Political economists all 
agree in this, (if, indeed, they agree in 
anytinng,)Uiat the man who invents some 
new machine whereby a great deal of 
animal labour is snvei, confers a benefit 
on his country and on mankind. Now, 
I have no difficulty in concluding, a /or- 
tiari, that the introduction of a new kind 
of food, which enables us, with a given 
quantity of land and labour, to produce a 
greater quantity of wholesome nutriment 
for human beings than we could do be¬ 
fore, is still more beneficial, inasmuch as 
this is accomplishing immediately Uiat 
which the other but remotely tends 
to. Some, indeed, have been found to 
say, that tbe use of bread food is advan¬ 
tageous to a country, because bread is 
made of flour, and flour requires a mill¬ 
er, and the miller a carpenter and smith, 
and that so a whole train of arts and 
artizons is introduced; but this remark 
scarcely needs confutation at tliis time of 
day, and we have only to ask whether or 
not it would be more desirable that the 
agriculturist could cause his com to be¬ 
come bread by simple volition, “ eUgUo- 
ram /knvussumcf'’ by the snapping of his 


fingers, as libreus Tullius saith, in order 
to see the absurdity of this propontion. 
We have enough,’ and more, for the ma- 
nufseturer and capitalist to do nsefully 
and profitably, without employing him in 
grinding wheat or oats for the peasantry. 

It is contended, however, tlmt pota¬ 
toes are a lower, that is, a worse species 
of food than human beings had hereto¬ 
fore been satisfied with, and that if the 
quantity of sustenance be increased, the 
quality is proportionably, or more than 
proportionably, diminished. I think this 
is altogether untrue. On the Continent, 

I know, the lower orders eat scarcely any 
flesh, and in port of the north of England 
and Wales tbe peasantry live on bread, 
cheese, and onions; they very rarely get 
any butcher meat. I am not sufficiently 
well acquainted with their'eondition in tbe 
other parts to be able to say whether they 
fare more sumptuously, but 1 can affirm, 
of my own knowledge, that tbe corre¬ 
sponding class in Ireland, who live on po¬ 
tatoes with salt and sour milk, would 
think it a very great hardship to be obli¬ 
ged to exchange this diet of theirs for 
the English bread aud cheese, and not 
without reason. 1 have tried the expe¬ 
riment of living on potatoes and butter¬ 
milk myself, and found it to succeed ad¬ 
mirably. I never enjoyed better health 
or spirits than whilst rigidly adhering to 
this diet, though 1 am not apt, thank 
God, to Im at any time deficient in either 
particular. Five or six pounds of hot 
potatoes impart a genial warmdi to a 
man's inside of a winter’s day, a thousand 
times more eomfortable than cold stale 
bread, even though garnished with such 
delectable condiment as onions or a mo¬ 
dicum of cheese; and, in fact, when we 
attempted to introduce tbe Iwead and 
broth system into our prisons, the rt^ues 
mutinied for potatoes, and swore we 
meant to starve them. • 1 remember to 
have read somewhere, that when pota- 
toes were first introduced at the tables of 
tbe great, they were denied to the young, 
on the same principle as we now refuse 
them ragouts and high-seasoned dishes, 
because physicians pronounced them 
heating and provocative. Has Uiis. think 
you, anything to do with the solution of 
the problem of our seven millions ? It is 
an idle objection, that cooking the pota¬ 
toes takes up a great deal of time of the 
woman of tbe house. Sorry am 1 to say, 
that that time could be turned to very 
little account were it entirely at her com¬ 
mand : and, at all events, her Ume must, 
in any case, be less valuable than that of 
tbe miller and his men who should grind 
tbe corn; but, besides, the Irish who, 
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firoai theif habit of eating potato^, have 
teamed how to boil them, never alloar 
that process to occupy more than forty 
minutea; and, as they eat but two meals 
a-day, the time devoted even to cookery 
does not very much exceed that requisite 
in an English cottage, especially if the 
English woman make, as she should do, 
a mess of pottage of her bread and cheese 
and onions. Mr Cobbett has, I fear, had 
some success in prejudicing the minds of 
the vulgar in England against this onr 
favourite species of food. This clever 
person writes about all things with an 
appearance of minute particularity, which 
naturally has an amazingly imposing ef¬ 
fect on the uninformed populace; hut the 
fact is that be is grossly ignorant on this 
as well as many other topics, (such as 
politics and the planting of trees,) on 
which he yet adventures bis crude though 
very positive opinions to the public. As 
sneering and ridicule operate more power¬ 
fully than reasoning on the class of per¬ 
sons who arc likely to be influenced by 
Mr Cobbett’a writings, 1 wish toacipiaint 
them with the fact, that the lower orders 
of this country, who are infinitely better 
skilled in the arts of ridicule and sneer- 
ingtban themselves,feel and express quite 
as much contempt for John Bull's bread 
and cheese, as he can do for Paddy’s po¬ 
tatoes. 1 do not say this in any unkind- 
ness, but only to correct a false impres¬ 
sion of superiority which the boors dwell¬ 
ing on the east side of the Channel some¬ 
times arrogate to themselves over the 
terming lalmurers of Ireland; whilst, in 
reality, they are, in everything requiring 
the exertion of quicknejss and acuteness 
of inteliect, greatly inferior to the least 
informed class in tins countiy. 

Hie gentry, indeed, of England are, 
I think, generally speaking, possessed of 
more plain soni^ sense, though not of 
more refinement, than the same class in 
Ireland; and the men of business, from 
the lowest to the highest, perform their 
duties better and more becomingly, and 
are in every way incomparably better 
fitted for their stations in life than ours 
yet are; but in the lowest class, the su¬ 
periority in point of intelligence and 
readineso^ and all the minor qualities, 
which Swm the excellency of social and 
civilized life, lies entirely with our peo¬ 
ple.” 

There is a life and spirit—as wdl 
as truth in the dbove passage, which 
may in vaiu be looked for through all 
the heavy pages of the prosing Kco« 
nomists—the absurdity of whose doc¬ 


trines is a minor evil, to tlie heaviness 
of their style, which is enough to 
break the mck of a common reader-^ 
has, we believe, greatly increased the 
number of diseases in the spine, and 
we ho VO roason to know, provetl fa¬ 
tal in.Uisl in several cases, during 
the (Uscassioii on the Corn Question. 
Which of them all could express him¬ 
self so easily and earnestly, as our 
friend, does in the following passage?— 
” Driring for the first time through al¬ 
most any part of England is quite a treat; 
but here, instead of the rich verdure, plan¬ 
tation on plantation, and hedge-row upon 
hedge-row, you had been accustonned 
evezy’where to meet with, the general 
surface of the soil looks arid and sad-co¬ 
loured ; plantations are but tbiidy scat¬ 
tered, generally young, and nut iinfrc- 
queiitly have a stunted appearance, as it 
half neglected; the lands seem divided 
into a prodigious number ol conipuu- 
ments, and that too in most cases not by 
hedges, but dirclies or bleak-looking 
stone walls. In the country towns the 
beggars are numerous, noisy, and st^ualid. 
And instead of the neat couiforialde- 
looking villages of England, you meet 
with tliatched cabins, scattered at inter¬ 
vals along tbe road, often decaying, and 
always dirty in their external appearance. 
This is the aspect of the country gene¬ 
rally ; yet wherever improvements hove 
been made, the vivid green of tbe pas¬ 
ture, and the visible cumbinatioii of uti- 
lity and ornament in the minor details of 
the landscape, abundantly demonstrate 
that we possess all the same capabilities 
of comfort and neatness as our brethren, 
were they but called into operation by 
the same favourable circunstunces whidi 
have stimulated exertion and diffused 
happiness c.sewhere, llie soil of Eng. 
land is brought to an uniform beauty of 
surface that is quite astonishing; that 
the soil of Ireland is equally capable of 
such an improvement, and tiiat it would 
amply repay the expenditure of labour 
and capital requisite to effect the change, 
is indisputably true. It is really vexa¬ 
tious to see field after field look brown 
and bare, and hill after hill naked and 
rugged, when one certainly knows that 
tbe fields might be bright green, and the 
hills made to wave with stately woods, 
with great and permanent profit to tbe 
proprietora. Would tliat men were wise, 
and considered this! Yet we have great 
reason to rejoice that they arc gradually 
growing wiser, and that improvement is 
at this niumcut advancing with giant 
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Rtrideo amongst us. Even the most cau¬ 
tious capitalists are beginning to venture 
upon investments in landed property in 
Ireland, and could we but succeed in 
eradicating from the less informed minds 
of the English manufacturers their deep¬ 
ly rooted prejudice against the Irish, as 
a nnld and savage race, amongst whotn 
the lives of English Protestants can be 
but ill secured even by the strictest laws, 
the perfect assimilation of this country to 
England would be rapid indeed, and it 
would soon coroe to be looked on as a 
different and very admirable district of 
one and th^ same country. This is a 
consummation, in my mind, devoutly to 
be wished, and which I shall rejoice in¬ 
deed if my efforts can be at all instru* 
mental in accelerating. I am not vain 
and foolish enough to imafpne, that we 
are already so well as to stand in no need 
of tieing made better, but 1 am most 
anxious to prove to my countrymen, on 
both the one and the other side of St 
George’s Channel, that we are at least 
upt and docile scholars, who can reward 
our teachers with an ample return of 
pleasure and of profit to them as well as 
to ourselves. 'I'bat our inferiority is al¬ 
ready greatly less than bos been com¬ 
monly supposed, and that if there be, as 
ttiifietiidbly there are, very many things 
which we have yet to learn from Eng¬ 
land, we are willing to profit by the ex¬ 
ample of our elder and wiser sister, and 
yet by no means deficient in great and 
good qualities of our own. 

“Tiiosc who have the candour and 
good sense to examine with their own 
eyes into our real condition, rather 
than place implicit ftuth in vague expres- 
stuns of horror and disgust against our 
peoftle, uttered with shrugging of the 
shoulder and uplifting of the palm, by 
weak and ill-informed persons, and some¬ 
times by those who find their account in 
misrepresenting us, will find that vve urn 
a hardy and intelligent nation, destitute 
neiUier of the eomroun necessaries of life, 
nor of the strong desire to add to our 
comforts and our luxuries which cuin- 
tnoniy pervades mankind. If men pos- 
sessed of capital, and common sense to 
expend it judiciously, will settle amongst 
us, instead of a horde of starving and 
naked savages, ready to plunder and to 
murder them, they will meet with a po¬ 
pulation not without whole cloUies, and 
fed in a manner which they themselves 
prefer (and perhaps with good reason 
too) to that of the English peasant—a 
population, who are willing and able to 
co-operate vigorously and well with 
any man who will treat tlicm fairly in the 


exchange of money or goods for ricli land 
and ha^ labour.’* 

We began with an intention of 
giving a regular straight - forward 
abridgment of tbis pamphlet, but 
^nd that we have adopted another, 
perhaps better way, of giving its chief 
contents, by following the order of our 
own thoughts, and taming over its 
leaves again for selection. Thus, our 
readers will thank us for treating them 
with an excellent extract, in continua¬ 
tion of the views given above, relative 
to the character of the Irish peasantry; 

" The character of the Irish peasantry 
cannot easily be appreciated or under¬ 
stood by strangers. It is full of religious 
feeling even to cverfiowing, yet sadly de¬ 
ficient in religious principle. It sounds 
paradoxical, and yet it is true in fact, and 
may be philosophically accounted for in 
theory, to say ihat the lioman Catliolic 
religion is apt to produce this defect in 
the minds of its unenlightened members, 
though perhaps one ut its most palpably 
uiiscripturiil errors is the supposed meri¬ 
toriousness of human works. Possibly, 
however, it would be more just as well 
as more charitable to ascribe inucli of the 
good, and somewhat less of the evil, of 
the Iri*<ti character to the influence of 
their religious faith, than we high Pro¬ 
testants are usually disposed to do. Cer¬ 
tain it is, tliat however our people may 
live without Gud in the world, they do 
not live without his name ever and anon 
in tlieir mouths, and that, not irreverent¬ 
ly or lightly, but with all the appearance 
of unaffected piety and earnestness, which 
would seem to betaken that they have 
God in ail their thoughts. 

“If two lioatmen pass each other on 
the Shannon, or on a canal, or two car¬ 
men on a road, whether they know each 
otlier or not, you are sure to hear in mel¬ 
low musical Irish, * God save you,' from 
the comer, and * God spt^d you,’ from 
the goer. If an Irishman approach the 
door of a cabin, whether it belong to an 
acquaintance or stranger, and whatever lie 
his business, bis first salutation invariably 

is, * God save all here,’ and the reply is 
08 invariably similar. If he meets with 
peraons working, whatever be rheir oc¬ 
cupation, he never dreams of passing 
them without saying, * God bless yo»r 
work.’ When first he sees a neighbour'i 
child, or his horse, or bis cow, or anything 
that is his neighbour’s, he is sure Co say, 
* That’s a fine child, God mark it to 
grace,’—* that’s a fine cow, God tdess 

it. ’—The insuinces are endless,but tiiey 
sometimes sound ludicrously. If you ask 
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a ilieuiDatic old man how be U to-day, 
he will my, ‘ Thank your honour, I’m 
all full of cramps and piains in my bones, 
gloiy be to Godor if he be drenched 
in rain to his gr^ barm and discomfort, 
he will say, * Troth, it*s a mighty wet 
day entirely, the Lord be praised. ’ Hap. 
pen vdiat may, their brief and pithy com. 
ment is, * It was the will of God,* or if 
they wish for any change of existing eir- 
cumstances they never fail to add * if it 
was God’s wilL* All this may arise as 
much from haint as from piety, it is tnie^ 
but stiil the very existence of such a ha¬ 
bit proves a kind ot character and a state 
of mind very much more susceptible of 
culture and improvement than the utter 
recklessness of impure thought and of 
unclean living, that is so lamentably pre¬ 
valent in some of the mining and manu. 
fiucoring districts of England, luy, even 
than the insensibility and blinuness to 
everything spiritual or mental that are 
frequently to be met with in the lowest 
class of English agrimiltural labourers. 

In a word, though tlie religion of the 
lower classes in England, when they have 
any religion at all, is infinitely more excel¬ 
lent than that which prevails among them 
here, yet a profound veneration for reli¬ 
gion, a steadfast belief in the essentials of 
Christian faith, and a regular attendance 
on divine worship, debased thou jb it be by 
the superstitious observances of their 
church, are incomparably more certain to 
be met with among the inferior classes with 
us than with you ; and, besides this, they 
are ftr more generally submissive and ' 
respecthil to tbeir superiors, more dis- 
posed to honour and obey a gentleman 
because he is a gentleman, more resign, 
ed when favours are denied, more grate¬ 
ful for favours given, more uniformly 
obliging, flexible, and anxious to please, 
than are tbe peasantry of England. 
There is, however, greater giddiness and 
unevenness of chapter amongst them 
than amongst the English. It is a com¬ 
mon saying with themselves, that they 
are honest with good looking after. 
They do not scruple to tell lies to screen 
themselves when they commit a fault, 
and yrhen detected, to pass off the lie 
witb’ a jest. When they labour for 
tf^ers, they are apt to idle or get into 
mUehief, if they be not well watched ; 
they are prone to gossip and dawdle over 
their task} whether from an innate indo¬ 
lence or a love of eoctality, I will not 
pretend to determine; certain it is, they 
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Imve a ^eeiid aversion to worich^ alone, 
and you will see three trooping^ witii 
fscks* in hand to perform a job whidi 
one man would set about at once in 
England; nor will these three accom¬ 
plish more in the day than any two of 
themselves would do, if you could em¬ 
ploy them separately and apart, so that 
tiiey should lose no time in talking. In 
passing through tbe country here, you 
frequently see numerous groups of men, 
women, and children, working in the 
fields, while in England you would al¬ 
most suppose the ground were cultivated 
by magie, or in the night,* so rarely do 
you see people at work. They certain¬ 
ly, with us, do not, in general, labour so 
lurd as tbe English; it is to be remem¬ 
bered, however, that this is chiefly when 
they are badly paid and insufliciently fed. 
They do not even hesitate to urge this 
reason for tbeir insullicieney, nor is it 
unreasonable they should. I have been 
assured by practical roen,->firlr Nimmo, 
the engineer, for example,—that a given 
piece of manual labour cannot l>c exe- 
ruted more cheaply in Ireland than in 
England or Scotland, where wages are 
treble tbeir amount with us. My own 
experience would not go tbe length of 
justifying this assertion, but in any case 
it does not disprove the otpability and 
willingness of the Irish labourer to exert 
himself with as much industry and effect 
as others, when placed under tbe like 
circumstances, because it is notorious 
that Ireland supplies ererj part of the 
king's dominions with the hardest-work- 
ing labourers they have. In tbeir deal- 
ings one with another, our people are 
hard and over-reaching; they are so 
little accustomed to the possession of 
money, that they greatly overrate its 
value, and on tbe other hand, they have 
such a superabundance of unoccupied 
time, that they can scarcely be made to 
understand that time is at all valuable. 
Two men will travel four or five miles 
and wrangle hdf a day before a magis¬ 
trate, for some trumpery affair that does 
not matter sixpence to either; and what 
is most strange, they will appear at 
drawn daggers, whilst addressing tbe jus- 
tice, and will use the worst and most 
abusive language towards each other, 
but the moment he dismisses tbe eas^ 
(which be very often does by telling 
them they are a pair of greait fools, and 
to go home and mind their business, and 
not pester themselves or him with non. 
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tense,) tliey walk away on tke best terms 
possible, chatting about their ordinary 
airaiis.” 

Our author goes on to rcraarlf, that 
labourers unfed for want of employ¬ 
ment, ond land unproductive for want 
of labour, constitute an anomaly which 
stares people in the face in cverjr part 
of Ireland. The connecting link is 
Capital, and that link is wanting ; the 
reason of its deficiency being want of 
ronfidence on the part of tbe capitalist?. 
The universal belief is, that tbe lower 
orders in Irehmd are infinitely more 
turbulent and lawless tlian those in 
England ; yet, on com|)aring the ofii- 
eiitl lists of judicial convictions for the 
years l«l j, 1<>, 17, and IS, (the latest 
returns lie could lay ills liands on,) 
he finds, that tbe total number t<>r 
England and W'alc?, w'as 2 s,(j>i t, while 
that for Ireland was lU.si.*#, a propor¬ 
tion eerfainly very much less than that 
w'hich the iiurahei' of lier inhahirants 
liCcirs to the inhabitants of England 
and the principality. The coininiitals, 
however, are much more numerous, 
oomparativelv, in Ireland,—hut that 
In* isdisposeil to think, arises as much 
from the frightened policy of weak and 
timid persons invested with authority 
over the liberties of their fellow-suh- 
jects, and oecasionally from their heed¬ 
less inadvertency too, as from any rea¬ 
sonable grounds of suspicion resting 
on the part of persons imprisoned, 
against w hom no proof of criminality 
was suhsenucntly adduced. 

Our author laughs at the serious ap¬ 
prehensions rntert.ained by many of a 
general insurrection again taking place 
III Ireland. The first tiling, he says, 
that happens when any ill design is 
astir among the people, is that half a 
dozen of the vilest miscreants among 
them repair, unknown to each other, 
to difFereiit magistrates, and, for some 
trifling consideration, discover the 
whole plot, and continue to act as 
spies, and give notiiTof every intoml- 
eil prorceding. I'lie Whife-boy afKim, 
in 18^2, many resident rn.igistratos in¬ 
formed him, arose out of a conspiracy 
on the part of the fanners to induce 
landlords to lower their routs, an*l 
that they at first instigated the out¬ 
rages and comforU'd the perpetrators 
of them ; but wlicn the natural con¬ 
sequence (though they had not fon- 
srcti it) followed, that the H'hite- 
tioys ass.-iileil tiie instig.iiors ihiin- 
selves, and when the burmii*' un.i 


plundering began to be laid upon tlnar 
own property, they speedily came fo -- 
ward, and by information and o:lio>- 
means, put down the disposition to 
violence and outrage which theinseh cs 
had fostered. The people, he avers, 
cannot stir a finger witliout the go¬ 
vernment bc'ing a]>prised of it, if they 
choose to seek for information. Of all 
.sorts of espionage that is the most ef¬ 
fectual ; for though the people shouM 
suspect, nay, even certainly know, 
that some one must be playing them 
false, and betraying thiir machina¬ 
tions, still they have not the slightest- 
fine to guide them to the detection 
of the individual ; the betrayer entc’^s 
as heartily as any into the proposed 
.scheme, and the} haveeverbeen known 
*'■ to carry their appearance of confor¬ 
mity .inj'dt ns to l>e shot hy the mn-r ')'— 
trail s'arrarf! force, in an attack of wlii'’h 
they themselves had given the warnin'^ 
which li-d to its perpetr ition.” We 
do not know that the following scene 
illustrates much, but it is well told— 
and is impressive: 

“ I was sitting with your friend, Sii 

John — .— , in bis study, when a servant 

came to tell lum there was * one waiting 
to see, him on business in the jnstic,' 
room, if be was at leisure.’ We walk' d 
down to the apartment where be ii'uat'v 
discharges the duties that devolve <>'' 
him as being of the quorum, and there i 
saw a haggard, unearthly-looking hcldam.- 
<-owering towards the fire, and-stretehiu.,'- 
out her withered arms and atteiiuiited 
hands still closer to the grate: she rov- 
jind curtsied low as we entered the room 
Her face, weather-worn, "allow, imd 
wrinkled, and her grey muddy eyes, snr. 
rounded with red circlc.s. formed a coun¬ 
tenance which appeared blighted by hanl- 
sliip and sorrow. * What do you want 
with me, my good woman V mid tlic nui - 
gi.strate. ‘ I’m Jlickle Rooney's niorher, 
plase jour lionour.’ ‘Mickle Rooney* 
fio jou mean l^Iicliael Rooney, who was 
iiiitiderod lu'.u till", by the Wbitv-ho-.• 
some years ago?' Her low mnin <; 
acony made me liilti'r’j legiet tiir • 
h.id iisked the question soiihiuplo. t V' "< 
<>t the .si-ared-look loir eioiie biti-:*’ u- 
This Rooney was a horitil wretdi. «hi» 
nfrer joining with the White hoys in many 
ot their outrages,li.id become ai: informer, 
and had ultirnatciy given ev iderice against 
them in a court of law, so that being a 
marked man, he soon le!'. a victim to th<‘.i 
resentment, and nas found One inornuig 
ill a tiiicli wiih bi' tliFitK out, and «itti. i 
tirejulliji wiiiiiiiis lUtlirted on In n, ,10.'. 
f.'ji* ,i!-> ii'Oriiei had h-< u suI’k.' i»(i S't'.v 
1 ) 
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‘ driv,’ ft« she fohl us, ‘ out of house mul 
home, abused uud abhorred by all, and 
none to say a good word of her, or lor 
her, an’ she was left to starve of eould 
and hunger, vrid neither man nor mortal 
to orter her a crass for her berrin, or pity 
her alter she was gone.’ She bad come 
to see if an application would be made to 
the Castle to get her a suiall pension, 
or aome means of savijip Iter from dy¬ 
ing of hunger, and she assured us, ‘ she 
wouldn’t troable them tor it long, as iu 
troth it id be bether lor her it was the 
1 word's will to tako her away. ’ 'I'here aras 
something teartul in the scoa'l of this 
Tniserable-lookiiig old ereature, as she re¬ 
counted with harrowing Riiiiuteness the 
indignities she hud received, and the sor¬ 
rows she lind sullered, and as she stoo|>- 
cd in shit eniig wreteliedncvs, supphciitiog 
for what herself iMilled ‘ the hlooa-rtoney 
lor her hoy,’ the recollection tiiat 'he nu' 
the mother of a murdered man, wtio pro- 
tuhly hiriisell had been a murdeier, pro- 
dueed a feeling of horror that inuae me 
recoil from her with that iiisTinelnesoit 
of shudder whieh one feels on reading the 
brief inscription ‘ murder,' on the ceil of 
a condemned felon in Xewgate. Mea¬ 
sures were taken to have the wretched 
woman’s relief properly cared to''.” 

Our author is of opinion that itn- 
provement*-, tho most oMeii.-ivo r.n l 
important, hav.? boon fiKiil*: wiiliin tin- 
last twenty years in tin- stat-j of tii ■ 
Irish population. Thesprv-ad of-Jc* 
mehtary education h.is been v-ry great, 
aud all the minor dec'ei.ci!.s of iii’e are 
much butter obs- rvud by th-; people. 
The dress and appe. rarice of the pea • 
santry, for example, is niUvli iiioro 
crodiiable than it u-std to be. Twenty 
years ago, when tiny cnie b.io; - 
(irand Jiuies, to g:l*e t^Meiiiv c. .s- 
cerninp' ro.*d.s, or tn eii'i;-, 

liicy appeared in loose attir.*, '• inehin- 
clioiy hat,” hose un?arteu‘il. coih r 
unbuttoned, siioe iinueil, and ever-- 
thing about tie- outward in:.!), li - 
noting a c.i.'oles.i •U>=o]at!Oi*; bn: now 
they arc to be found in ro'-el shccs fuiil 
stockings th’Cr.'.'- I'.re-.' hes, a siirn • • 
waistcoat, and a rong grey co.!*. J! ■ 
goes the length of saying, that if ti' = 
J,?gitilatmT would l.c hind i.nough io 
giio thorn a little brca:In;ig time, and 
not trouble their heads ; bout trc 
people of Ireland txdnsjV'.lv, m.d 
rii,fin-g-ii hid from thcvcri oi'Uic ern- 
pire, Ireland iniglit rr> ve;y wt 11, and 
per; ops fit ti) vf-ry distant pmod I-" 
as rroi<-*-l;»iii ;i kingilmit s>i J'.ngluiid 
hervlf; lor a .piiit of inquiry ii I'l 


gone abroad among the }ieople, wliicli 
must ultimately tcruiin.-ite in the re¬ 
jection of error, and in the emhmeing 
of truth. 

Of the Catholic Association he speaks 
with as much disgust as Mr Canning 
can jKissibly ex]>criencc on any subject 
—and laughs at Mr Ilrownlovve tor 
his late solemn warning, not to treat 
its power and efforts with slight and 
scorn, ill' calls it a foul blotch on 
the Catholic body—like the n-d raw 
flesh wc read of in the I,evitical haw. 
it is a plague of leprosy broken out of 
the bile ; but like otier noisome is¬ 
sues, it scrve.s the office of a conduit 
to carry off the foul humours from all 
parts of the sy.steni. lie justly sueeis 
at the late Atloruey-Cienerars unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to check Mr O’L’on- 
n-el’s intonipcrance by pnisicution— 
and at the threatcneil procecdiiit's 
agiin.st that most confcinptible crea¬ 
ture ShieL The folly of such men, 
he truly says, sntfifieiuly defeats their 
wickedness, llidiculc is tlie best wea¬ 
pon against nonseii'.e, and imbecility 
may safely be abandoiitil to conteiupt. 
The number of those anionest the in- 
Hneii tial Uoinan Catholics who aiqiroi v 
of any of the measur».‘s of tlieA.ssoeia- 
tion is nut great; and even of those w hi' 
give to it their names and subscrip¬ 
tions, fheic are m.iny who would A» • 
.'I'liame l to sit in the assembly, and 
i-iin in it.s proceedings. It i.-. mourn¬ 
ful, .s.iys he, t!i,at so respectable a in.Tii 
a» 3Ir UrovvTtlew can be so far mislid 
as D give an tpliemera! iiiqiortance to 
a di'peiate hcu l of b.awlieg dema- 
g-ogU' S l-y Ci'-nde.'.cending to uoliee 
llee:;- exi'tviie '; 

*• I,' It till* liniu>ur,di!e gciulc- 

nian Ikis y-r to le.iiu test to talk of inil- 
J.'oris imd vl iiit-urss of iutiinidanoit, is tile 
s'ln-Wisy to disgust the J-'.iiglisli peopli' 
ali<>g*‘il)cr ? liiiglaiid well kiiow-s she lias 
a gi.mfs St) i.’.'igtli, and so do ilic im-mbers 
lit flu; .Association. L'-f tiieift beware how 
fiu.-y provoLo In r to use it like u giant. 
Does Mr IJrowniovi'—can any gentleman 
wactever—imagine lor u niomcnt that 
aty mail in Irehoid, jmssessed of even 
means and Li.i-iia enough to organist* a 
rebcliiun, won!:l einboi. in a scheme in 
wlii'-h his every .snoui.l be steepe-d 
in eriiiic ft (id bioudjioid every vista i-losed 
by l'e.;gnr}- nt ihe gK.'.oa,, and all for an 
i.ile en-(im (>r'ii)i-i',MT»ed independence- 
I liavt, nidi <'ij, I;, fn assured, that th* 
esoteri" doctnii.’, (it these persons com- 
pii'i' )!.(• .lino-i-inj, of the Ibiioii, the 
eoii.h .r.iiion u) -'|iiit,‘h propeity, and lie, 
i:: 
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restitution of furreited est>ite$. But if 
Mr Biownluw nupposea the body of Uo- 
niaii Cutliolics to concur in tlieMe senti¬ 
ments, he entertains a miicli worse opi¬ 
nion of them than I do; and 1 canii(»t 
cuitceive iiow he reconciles it to his con- 
science to recommend their admission to 
political power. I'lie worst enemy to ilie 
cause of the Catholics in Ireland could not 
do a greater injury to them than by pull¬ 
ing up the Association with the vain arsd 
pre])i}sterous idea that their bruium ful- 
own ought to be regarded, or ever will be 
legiirded, iis a good reason for grantini; 
t'iitholic JBtnanciputiaii; oji the cmitrary', 
it is obvious to every man, who will take 
the trouble of looking calmly at the m it- 
ter, that the trash utttTL'il, day after day, 
ill the incctings ol the Association t»'ntls 
to cause the t^atliulic body to be looked 
upon not only witli distrust, hut with coii- 

ti'tiipt.” 

'[’he Homan Catlinlic Piiesthoori of 
Irelaml comprises a hotly of men of 
wlioin the pi'ople of are ac- 

custOiueil to hear much, aiul of whom 
they hiuiw very little. The pavtizans 
011 one side of the question, quoth our 
friend, lower their voiees wheii they 
s]) ak of them, fiiid hint at some daV'; 
aiiil mysterious power po'-si ssed by tht 
priests over the minds and eoiiscience. 
tif the pv-'ople —a jiower, say they, with¬ 
out limit ami without control, winch 
they are welldispo'ed.at any moment, 
to turn to the wor.st purposes. Hy 
atiotlicr class of poMtictans these sanv 
priests are held up as une\ample(l jial- 
lerns ofjiious loyaliyaml sutlLriii.; sir- 
tiie. 

“ N'ow’, in reality and truth, the liomisli 
)»iests are a very eonunon-jiliice kind el 
men, with iiothiiig wonderl'td uiioiit them. 

I hey are, tor the most pait, ut the out¬ 
set, persons who hoast of some siieh 
inrtii and lineage as the children ul .1 
small farmer, or the keeper of a petty 
.shop in IIcountry town, inaylay claim to, 
and being removed from the plough or 
the cinmccr at sixteen or seventeen years 
of age, to Miiyiiouth, or some other 
religious house, they spend lour or five 
years in muiitering a slender modicum of 
tireek and I.atin, and in liecoming par¬ 
tially aeqitaiiited with thi' writings ol 
Thomas of Aqiiiti, and some other authors 
ol that stamp; and thus fortilii'd aeainst 
the fiery darts of false doctrine, heresy, 
and sehisin, tiicy ohtain deaeons’ ordei - 
at ttie age ol twenty-one. So soon u-' 
they Hie fin'iiiiatc enough to ohtain lo. 
api>oimmeiit to a ruraey, they aie enti 
i.W to *hc lull ol the parish piie-l's 


house, a horse’s keep, and a few pounds 
a-year to buy clothes. 

“ When at length the dignity of the 
parish priestliood is arrived at, they I'rv- 
queiitly become W'cll enough off in world¬ 
ly circumstances, and are soinetimes to 
be met with at the table of a country 
gentleman. They are not fortunate, how¬ 
ever, in their attempts to take toe tone 
of good society ; ol tins they retain i-ome 
iiidi-.tinet consciousness; and in the com¬ 
pany of those of the better rank, Cathu- 
lic.s, by the by, as well as Protestants, 
they endeavour, by a too great supple¬ 
ness of manner, almost ninouniing to ser¬ 
vility, to conciliate the favour they feel 
ttii-y cannot command, 1 think they are 
frequently well-meaning men, and i be¬ 
lieve they olteii woik very hard in the 
discharge ol tiieir cierical duties; but a 
nitin ot l.irge and enlightened under- 
staiuling, ut w'dl-ili-ciphncd and highly 
cultivated itiiiid, is very rarely to be met 
W'ith araoiig them. 

“ 1 have strong reason to believe, too, 
that toe siqiposed iiitluetice ol Uie pric'ts 
over their docks is greatly oter-rated. 
In matters unconnected with religion or 
with politics, I certainly know it does 
not v\i'>t. The priest of our parish, for 
example, who seeiiis a coarse and simple 
man, ol small capacity lor good or evil, 
holds some land at a low rent, of which 
he keep- a .-mall portion in his own 
hands, and sub-lets the rest toother pet¬ 
ty farmer-;—there is not a man in the 
j'ltrisli whom 111- own tenants so sbaine- 
ftillf chc.it, or Irorn whom his own work¬ 
men nioie joyluily pilfer. In fact, the 
priest is so iiitlc elevated aliove them- 
-cjves ill iiianiiers and mode of living, 
that thi'V do not, and cannot, feel any 
wry profomwl re.speet for him. It i» 
true, iiovwver, that the nature of their 
lehgion is sucli as to give the priests a 
soil of iritliicnce in ceriesiastical matters 
over the ignorant of their flock, which to 
ns I’rote-tants is wholly uniuicliigibic; 
nor 1.- it easy to understand how fur this 
iiiducuce is purely eeclesiastieal, though 
there is certainly a inarketi ihstiiirtiun be¬ 
tween their sway in these and iii tt*mj<o- 
ral affairs. Hi indeeil, they were all as 
clever and designing as Dr Doyle, inucli 
might justly be apprehended iroinabody 
so capable of evil and so much iuelined 
to It; but, in truth, they neither iiiteml 
so much harui, nor couhi vdcct it if ttiey 
did. As it i-, the comoi"ii people follow 
their direction in whatever coueeriis reh- 
gtoii or t'atiioi'c Kmancipatioii, and vciy 
lutic icgaitl (liciii ill anything else ; whili,! 
ihcnch' i clii—e-, loi the most part, j'o- 
MliHii mine Mun what i- called nan,. 
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nl religion, frequently despising those 
ministers whom they outwardly uii'ect to 
reverence; and when the clergy are de> 
spised, the religion of which they are the 
teachers is necessarily very little regard- 
cil. At present, Homan Catholic priests 
are httlc better than a superior class of 
uiendicants, sahsisting on contributions 
levied, like the benevolences of old, fre- 
queutiy on a very reluctant people ; and, 
indeed, one chiel cause of the earnest de¬ 
sire sometimes evinced by the lower or¬ 
ders fiT what they call Kmanetpation, is 
the hope that they would thereupon l»e 
relieved troin the evactions which are 
now wrunjr Irom tliem for the support of 
thtir priesthood, hy tlie appropriation of 
government funds tor that purpose. As 
to tlieir leiiising sueli a provision, if 
made, wJierher in conjunction with Ca- 
; nolie Emancipation or not. that's quite 
out ot the question, 'i’fic Irisii peasantry 
lii'e so keeiiJy alive to the value of the 
s nail portion ol money they get into their 
possession, that f can assure you, were 
the priest to continue hi» demands upon 
1% wiiitc they were aware he refused to 
take the stipend which lay waiting for 
iiini at the treasury, he possesses no in- 
t'liencc over their minds wiiicii would 
]irevent them liom expres-ing tueir opi¬ 
nion on the subieet in a manner that 
would quickly bring him to his senses.*' 

The rent of land in Ireland has 
been tlecidedlv inertasing during the 
last twenty years, independently of any 
.'i.lveiuiiious circumstances, such as 
war-prices, or any other unnatural sti- 
luuiant. It is commonly asserted, that 
the utmost farthing which the land 
wilt alKird is wrung from the tenant¬ 
ry ; that only the ii'iniimim which 
will support e.\i.'>tence is left to the 
lUliiv.Aor of the soil, and that uiini- 
loum ill the lowest species of food, 
namely potatoes. Our author here 
points out a fallacy in this statement. 
It is true, he allows, that the cultiva¬ 
tor geti much less from the land for 
Umaclf than he should do; but it is 
1^'true that this evil arises from the 
landlord receiving too much. The real 
cause iib ^Ar,d is not made to 

produce nearly so much as it is capa¬ 
ble of producing; and the real remedy 
o, nut to reduce the rc-uts, but to 
'..'luLc the land produce more, by bet- 
u r cultivation and more judicious ma¬ 
nagement, It i.s now an cstabliAlied 
l',:ct, tudi land., in Ireland pay a much 
;owct rent, in proportion to their real 
vaiiu’, lluii lands in Knglanddo; that 
•N that the Irish landlord receives as 
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rent a smaller proportion of the crop 
his land is capable of producing than 
the English landlord docs ; 

“ However, the sticklers for Ireland's 
measureless misery enter n demurrer to 
our statement here, in these terms: 
‘ True, it has been proved that loud in 
Ireland pays less in proportion to its 
capability of producing than it does in 
England; hut then, with reference to 
what it actually does produce, it pays a 
much larger proportion; and it is with 
this, and not with capabilities, which are 
never called into action, that the cultiva¬ 
tor has 10 do; if his own share he insuf¬ 
ficient, ilie misery to him is not a jot the 
les', liecjuise the rest is not all in the 
pocket ot the landlord, but partly there, 
and partly in the lio.som of the earth.’ 
Now, there is some triitii in all tins ; but 
ill whom lies the detei*t of the present 
state ot thiiijrs ? Surely in the tenant, and 
not in the landlord. Sureiy the remedy 
must come trum improving the tillage, 
iiiH iVoni (liniini'liing the reiiL In truth, 
the tillage has improved within,tlie ia.st 
dozen years, and that most amazingly; 
hut there is yet room for immense t.ir- 
thcr improvement, and the way to bring 
it about Ls to keep tlie rents high. I am 
here deliherately advising a line ol con¬ 
duct, on the part ot the janded proprie¬ 
tors, which, if adopted without the ar- 
coinpanimeiit of any means ol mitigating 
the hardships of the iMse, must needs |,e 
piouuctive of a great deal of individual 
privation, ev,y) to niisi-ry; yet 1 do ad¬ 
vise ir even in this urieomprouiising shape, 
ratlitr tliaii nor at alt." 

f>ur author says boully, that the 
Irish peasantry must, and. under all 
ordinary circumstances, will, hear like 
men consitlerable iiardship and priva¬ 
tion a little longer, till tlu>y acquire 
some capital and farther skdl in till¬ 
age, to place them on a level with the 
English farmer. For a siittieieiit iium- 
bsT of farmers, who are possessed of 
both capital and skill, arc now engaged 
ill the cultivation of land in Ircliuid, 
to produce some degree of competition 
for ground, at a rate which only a su¬ 
perior degree of cultivation can urtord, 
in addition to siipporting the farmer 
as he ought to be supported ; and it 
would be a very sbort-siglited and mi¬ 
serable sort of patriotism or luniianiiy, 
which would induce a proprietor tu 
set his lands at a low rate to bad cul¬ 
tivators, because tlu‘y were ignorant 
of their busiiios, and would till the 
land liarlly, rather than to others who 
could afford to pay him higher, for the 
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very reason that they would till his 
land better; 

]\fy own personal experience teaches 
nic, that in practice the ett'ect is more 
frequently to retain the old occupant at 
uii increased rent, than to introduce a 
new one. The tenant is determined not 
to be forced out of his hirm and outdone 
by the stranger, and therefore he offers 
more than tlie land is worth to him. 
Many will assert that it is a very cruel 
proceeding of the landlord to take his ad> 
ditional money: I have no hesitation in 
allirming, that it is a great shame for him 
it he do not. The immediate cmisequence 
is, that tlie man suffers extreme priva¬ 
tion ; but the ultimate result is, that he 
becomes a better larmer. lie knows 
that the stranger who offered the larger 
reiir, would both make that rent out of 
the land and lire well; \sich thiseonvie- 
tioii he strungie-, and struggles sueecss- 
fully, to arrive at the same degree ot per- 
|■►■et^on. It is very true, that if the land¬ 
lord lie a gentleiinin, and still more it lie 
be a Christian, lie will not permit Lis 
tenant to suller the extremity of want in 
tlic struggle, without interfering to re¬ 
lieve Ins necessity; but tliis is a matter 
totally distinct from the setting of his 
land. If wc let our brother perish of 
cold or h.iiger, whilst we iiave elotlies 
.Old food enough, and to spare, m- s tuU 
undtT I'nlkiT Luwlor'!^ Oai vf, 
.iiid lie hut hereatrer; but it is in nowise 
iiiei'usistent with justice or humanity, so 
to d'.»pose of our estates, that tiiey may 
produce tJie utmost possible quantity of 
loud to human beings, and oi profit to 
ourselves.” 

The allnsiou to Fatlicr T.awlor's 
curse cati only bo tiiulerstood from a 
little story, which we quote, as it tells 
truths ou another important subject: 

A poor blind old woman, or, as she 
culled herself, ‘ a dark and desolate wi¬ 
dow,’ who lived in our neighbourhood, 
came to me one day, to tell me that 
some pious ladies had offered her some 
warm hlatikets for the winter, wliich was 
then setting in, if she would undertake 
to attend the reading of the Scriptures 
-Wid of prayers, wiiicli took place daily in 
their great hall, but, she added, that she 
was * ufeard' to go. 1 advised her by all 
means to take the blankets mid the pray¬ 
ers, 88 pleasant and profitable for her 
body and soul; but if she feit scruples of 
ron.scicnce, to obtain first the priest’s 
permission, wbii'h 1 was sure he would 
not deny, considering the urgeni'y of the 
case. Sonic days after, I met her beg¬ 
ging, when this brief and pithy dialogue 
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ensued ; ‘ Well, Catty, did you get the 
blankets ‘ Flase your honor, Father 
Lawlor laid me under a curse, if 1 wiut 
to the ladies, an’ 1 thougiit it better to 
bear wid the could lying here, nor to lio 
hot hereafter.’ After some farther par¬ 
ley to ascertaiu the truth of the facts, I 
promised her the blankets uncondiiion^- 
ly. * Oh, musba, musba, tbin the heavens 
he your honor’s bed,’ w-as her prayer at 
parting, * on’ my blessin and the blessin 
of the widow he about you, and presarve 
you and yours from sin, sickness, and 
sorrow, 1 pray God.’ ” 

In speaking of the relations between 
tenant ami landlord, this gentleman 
says, that he ft^els and reasons as a 
resident pvii)iru’l,tr of land. Of the 
systems of MidiMemeii and of the 
Lvils, or bemfits arising from them, 
he has heard much, but knows no- 
tliing of them from his own know- 
Icilge. lie has lived amongst men of 
property, who mammie their estates by 
their own agents, and, as far as is pos¬ 
sible, ailmit no other to intervene be¬ 
tween tlicinstdvcs and tlie occupiers of 
the soil: who consult the well-being 
of their tenantry liy personal atten¬ 
tion to tlieir condition, so far as is 
consistent with the other business of 
life which their station in society de¬ 
mands of tliein, and with the enjoy¬ 
ment of the pleasures to which they 
deem themselves fairly entitled by 
their ratik and property. 

It is necessary that wc in Britain, 
when talking of rentals in Ireland, 
should advert to certain trilling differ¬ 
ences in the measurement and cur¬ 
rency of tlie two countries, which, al¬ 
though perfectly well known in the 
abstract, people let slip out of tlieir 
memories when they see frightful 
statements printed, setting forth how 
small the farms are, and how large 
the rent. For example, when we hear 
that a particular individual has a farm 
in Ireland of thirty acres,, Tor which 
he pays sixty pounds rent, wc imagine 
he lias but thirty acres, and tli-it he 
docs pay .sixty {lounds, wlicrcas the 
words really mean Uiat he has forty- 
nine acres of land, and (hut he pays 
something less than fifty-tive pounds 
eight shillings; that, in short, he 
really pays something less than twen¬ 
ty-three shillings an acre, and not two 
])ound.c an acre for his land. Now, 
this difterence in measurement and 
currency not only enters into all cal¬ 
culations made previously to January 
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but still exists in shnost all 
bai^iiis inadt! between landlord and 
tenant, and also universally pervades 
the coninum parlance of society in 
Ireland: 

‘ Irish lineal measure, then, was to 
ICn^lish lineal measure in the ratio of 
fourteen to eleven, that is to say, eleven 
Irish miles, or eleven Irish perches, equal 
fourteen Englisli miles or fourteen Eng. 
lish perches in length, hut land or acres 
being measured both in length and in 
bteadtb, this ratio and difference enters 
btHh the one way and the other into tlie 
computation, and Irish acres are to Eng¬ 
lish as the product of fourteen multiplied 
by fourteen is to the product of eleven 
multiplied by eleven, that is as 1% to 
121, or 121 acres of plantation measure 
as used in Ireland equal 19C acres of 
statute measures as used in Er;;land. 
Again, any given sum in Irish currency 
was to the same nominal sum in English 
currerwy in the ratio of twelve to thir¬ 
teen ; that is to s^, L. 13 lri‘-h e<iual 
only L. 12 English—hence if a farmer in 
England pay 2Ss. rent and 12s. poor 
rates, making together L.2 a-year for an 
acre of laud, and a farmer in Ireland who 
pays no poor rates, be charged 1,.2 a- 
year rent for art acre of land, then, in 
order to iind the annual sum pid for a 
given space of laud in Ireland, as com¬ 
pared with tiuit paid for the same space 
of land in England, we must diminish 
the rent of the Irish farmer in a ratio 
compounded of the ratios of 1U6 to 121, 
and of 13 to 12, which, e.Ypr«sse(l in its 
lowest terms is as G37 to 363; there¬ 
fore the Irishman's payment, instead of 
being erpial to the Englishman’s, as it 
seemed at first, turns out to l*e in reality 
only three hundred and sixty-tiiree six 
hundred and thirty seventlis, or little 
more than one-half." 

Other and important considerations 
enter into a companson of the pro¬ 
ductive powers and conser^uent value 
of tiresc equal superficies. The soil 
of Irelan4) faking acre for acre, is 
greatly more fertile than that of Eng- 
hind. The author thinks himself jus¬ 
tified by the best information he could 
collect, in statiug, that a given quan¬ 
tity of average knd in Ireland is ca¬ 
pable of producing, with an equal ex- 
IK-ndiiure of labour and capital, onc- 
leulh more than an equal quantity of 
average land in England. The climate, 
tw>, {.nciitly more favourable to the 
faniii'r. In England, not only is it 
nccc'-siny In devote a consiucrabli' 
pottioii of liH },uiu U' {•reen crops for 


winter-feeding, but he must likewise 
provide houses for his cattle and biv 
corn ; and in the southern counUea, 
even for his hay, to secure it against 
the frost and snov^ In Ireland, the 
necesMty few such precautions docs 
not exist. Snow rarely lies on the 
pound many hours; frosts are neither 
lasting nor intense. There is no oc¬ 
casion for either green crops or store¬ 
houses for cattle, at least excq>t as a 
speculation to fatten them for market, 
and a little hay brings them well 
through the severest of their ordinary 
winters. 

Our author has a happy knack of 
illustrating all his positions by iute- 
resting facts: 

In the year 1S22 our neighbour, Mr 
C ——, purcliased a small estate in Cork- 
shirc. As we did not then enjoy great 
quietness, lands sold considerably under 
even their usual low rate v,'ith us. He 
paid exactly eighteen years’ purcliusc on 
the then rent of thirty shillings the Irish 
acre. What between the natural expiring 
of leases, the non-payment of r^iit and 
oilier causes he found that about a thou¬ 
sand acres of average land would devolve 
into his own hands to reset and model as 
he pleased, hut which however was already 
occupied by a very numerous tenantry, 
whom it would have been a harsit and un¬ 
feeling thing to turn adrift. A diligent 
inquiry was instituted, and nil those who 
had no natural claim upon the land, such 
as long residence, meritorious conduct, 
or the expenditure of capital in i>eraia- 
iient improvement, were dispossessed en¬ 
tirely—eleemosymity aid being' afforded 
to such as reipiirod it, and all being as¬ 
sisted in every way that could be devised 
to mitigate the necessary evil. 

“ Still there remained on the tiioiisaiid 
acres forty fainilies,whuin he W'us luiw’illing 
to put off the lands, and though he would 
greatly have prefcrr^ l dividing it into not 
more than three farms or four, he deter, 
mined for their sakes to reuin them all. 
Four hundred acres he divided amongst 
ten whom lie deemed most deserving, 
in farms of from thirty to fifty acres,—the 
rest had twenty acres eaeli; but he made 
this condition in every agreement—that 
he himself was to lay out L.3 an acre ><i 
draining, fencing, and manuring the land, 
to bring it into excellent coiidiUuii, and 
that they were to pay L.2 an acre per¬ 
manent rent, instead of .‘iOi. as before ; 
anil fnrthci, that each was to keep at least 
H third of his luiiii in grass land, unless 
he obtained n special provision lo break 
up nioic, Mr t’- — - likewise put then 
cabins into »liyioiigli l‘•p^^ll. ‘I’iie pliii 
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kiicoeedcd to his wi»li« Bitd if adding, L.;i 
an acre exi>ended to the L.27 originally 
paid, we make the purchase money the 
L.dOanacre, and call the rent L.2an acre, 
which it (8, inatead of ^Os. wliich it was, 
he lias now an admirable estate at fifteen 
years’ purchase, and the rents regularly 
paid. 

“ The present condition and mode of 
proceeding of his lowest class of tenantry 
aliove mentioned is generally as follows: 
—the twenty acres of land are sukdi- 
vided thus—nine acres in grass, one in 
oats, four in wheat, tour in potatoes, half 
an acre in flax, half an acre set by the 
tenant himself as potutoe garden, to a 
man wlio>ie additional labour he requires 
in spring and autumn, and one acre left faU 
l«)w; others have four acres of wheat, 
lour of oats, four of potatoes, and eight of 
pasture and meadow; and some, who 
have leave to break a greater proportion 
of their ground, have four equal divisions 
of wheat, oats, [lotatoes, and grass land, 
it is to be observed, tliat potatoes are al¬ 
ways looked on as the crop which puts 
the ground in heart, hs it is called, because 
lor it, and for it only, the ground is ma¬ 
nured, and it is considered equally bene¬ 
ficial for the soil to manure and take a 
crop of potatoes, us to let the ground lie 
ialluw without manure; after the pota¬ 
toes comes wheal, and the third year a 
crop of Oftt«— -the reason of requiring a 
certain porUon to be kept in grass, is Uiat 
it is tt security against the tenant exhau-t- 
iiig his farm by extreme tillage, and then 
running away or requiring an abatement 
of rent. Eacii of the occupiers of those 
farms has four cows, all of them one and 
some two horses, from tliree to sevt*n 
pigs, and poultry in abundance. The 
wheat alone pays the rent; the grass, 
hay, and outs feed the four cows and two 
horses; the potatoes more than supply 
the bipeds and the pigs ; and the surplus, 
together with the butter, a most import¬ 
ant item, and skim-milk cheese, which a 
Scotch steward has introduced the fashion 
of making, suffices to pay tithe and other 
land charges, purdiase and repair imple¬ 
ments, shoe the horse, clothe the family, 
hay soup and candle, and pay the priest. 
Four good hogs give more than a thousand 
weight of bacon, so that the family may 
iMve three pounds a-day of this besides 
sweet and sour milk and eggs, and each 
mail is allowed a right of turfary on Mr 
C——'s bog, to supply bis own house 
with fuel.” 

It is oiivious that such a system as 


this would answer well only where the 
landlord makes the expensive im,. 
provements himseUi and throws the 
burden on the tenant in the shape of 
increased rent. In so poor a country 
as Ireland, this seems the most ration¬ 
al way; at least, wherever the land¬ 
lord is intent to pay sutiicient atten¬ 
tion to his estate to prevent the tenant 
from wasting bis land. 

*' But you will ask, is it possible that 
the mode of living I have just descrilicd 
is a fair specimen of the general condi¬ 
tion of (be agricultural population of tbc 
country ? Would to God I could answer 
yes. The truth however is, that the ge¬ 
neral condition is nothing nearly so com¬ 
fortable, but ihtx'e is no earthly reason 
why it should not be quite as much so. 
If the landed proprietors hud only the 
common sense and common prudence of 
Christian men, to reside, were it -but a 
mouth or two in summer, on their own 
estates, and make themselves thoroughly 
well acquainted with their own tenantry, 
and be a terror to evil doers, especiuliy 
those who do evil to themselves, tlioiigh 
it be themselves only, and a praise to 
them that do well. Of alt nations whom 
I have known, the lower orders in Ire 
land most ropiiretlie stimulant of praise, 
when deserved, and most profit by it when 
judiciously given; tliey are certainly a 
sensitive people, and they love and ap¬ 
preciate justice to a degree that exceeds 
belief. 1 do not so much mean justice 
dealt out for money in a court of law, 
though they have a hankering after that 
too, as equity in the breast of a landlord 
or an employer. The man, who, living 
amongst them, fails not to show, were it 
but in kind tvords, liis sense of tlie pa¬ 
tient continuing in well-doing of tbe good, 
and who exercises harshness only towards 
those who deserve it at his liaiids, may 
be certain of being not only respected, 
but beloved by tliem even in the moment 
of his chiding ; and all those who will be¬ 
come, like Ilomer’sheioes, the sliepherds 
of tlieir people, may rest assured the}- wiil 
equally vvith them be honoured by tlieu' 
people like a god. ” 

We arc sorry to be obliged to sloji 
short, as the pamphlet contains iiiucii 
more valuable and curious matter, and 
we had a few dtiiigs to say ourselves; 
but other opportunities will occur of 
saying them, aud we leave the above 
oKtraclB to the reflection of our read¬ 
ers. 
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These was heard n song on the chinning sen, 

A mingled breathing of grief and glee ; 

Man's voice, unbroken by sighs, was there. 

Filling with triumph the sunny air; 

Of fresh green lands, and of pastures new. 

It sang, while the bark tlirough the surges flew- 

But ever and anon 
A murmur of farewell 
Told, by its plaintive tone. 

That from woman’s lip it fell. 

Aw^y, away, o’er the foaming main !” 

—'J'liis was the free and the joyl'ul strain— 

" There are clearer skies tlian ours ufar, 

^^’e will sha]>c our course by a brighter star ; 

There are plains whose verdure no foot hath press’d. 
And whose wealth is all for the first brave guvNt/' 

But alsis! that wc should go," 

Sang the farewell voices tlien, 

“ From the hoincstoads warm and low. 

By the brook and in tlie glcu." 

We will roar new homes, under trees that glow 
As if gems were the fruitage of every buugli; 

O'er our white walls we will train the vine, 

And sit in its shadow at day’s decline, 

And watch our herds, as they range at will 
Through the green savannas, all bright and still " 

But woe for tliat sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard treta. 

Where first our children play'd 
Midst the birds and honey*bees ! ' 

" All, all our own shall the forests be, 

As to the bound of the roe-buck free! 

None shall say, * Hither, no farther [lass !’ 

We will track each step through the wavy pras» ' 

We will chase the Klk in his speed and might. 

And bring proud spoils to the hcartlx at niglit.” 

But oh! the grey church tower, 

And the sound of the Sabliath bell. 

And the shelter’d garden bowet'^ 

We have bid them all farewell!’’ 

We will give the names of our fearless race 
To each bright river whose course we trace; 

We will l^ve our memory with mounts and flood'-, 
And the pHth of our daring in boundless wooiW, 

And our works unto many a lake’s grct'n shon', 

Where the Indian graves lay alone before!” 

But who will teach the flowers. 

Which our children loved, to dwell 
In a soil that is not ours 
—Home, home, and trienils, farewell J " 
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Chap. X. 
Broad Summeiford. 


In the churchyard of Broad Sum- 
tnerford—But why should I affect to 
describe, as from my own recollection, 
a |dac(‘ with which I am utterly un- 
acquaiiitiid except by report.^ For ve- 
rily, f-entle reader, I never set foot in 
the said churchyard—neither in the 
quiet rectory adjoining thereunto— 
neither in the pretty village wherein 
they are situated. And yet each and 
all of those localities are as familiar 
to ray mind’s eye—not only as if I 
had st>cn them with thi; bodily organs, 
but as if 1 had long sojourned in thepa> 
rish where they lie. And no wonder— 
for all those places vrere described to me 
at that season of life when imajzina- 
tion, like a cloudless mirror, reflects 
back every object presented before it 
with the faithfulness of truth, and the 
tablets of memory receive those [troof^ 
imprcsiiion<i, cotnpared with which, 
the most perfect struck off in later 
years are faint and spiritless. Be¬ 
sides, the describer was one rich in 
old tales, and family legends, and all 
;iorts of traditionary lore—one whom 
J could interrupt and question, with 
Jill the confidence of perfect familiari¬ 
ty, and tite impetuous curiosity of 
youthful eagerness—and many a fire¬ 
light hour have 1 sat on the low foot- 
.stool at her feet, listening to stories of 
past times and departed generations, 
and scc'nes and places associated there¬ 
with, so grapliically combined, that 
the illusion was perfect; and often, 
in after life, I have cjiught myself 
speaking to others of those places, 
{KTsuns, and circumstances, as it 1 had 
been cutitein()orancous with the for¬ 
mer, and familiar with the latter, ffrom 
|)crsonul obscTvatiou and experience. 
Jleii^htful season! delicious hours! 
ineffaceable recollections! never to be 
supcrsinied among Uie heart’s moat 
precious records, by any after enjoy¬ 
ment, however exquisite! Far other 
scenes have I roinglctl in since then- 
far other interests have excited—far 
other feelings have engrosssed me. 
But in weal and in woe—in cloud and 
ill sunshine—in tumult and in aileuce 
—in crowds and iff aolitude—often, 
often have I liHiked back with a sick¬ 
ening heart, a yearning tenderness, a 
Vui. XXII.' 


bitter joy, to tliosc quiet hours, when 
my all of earthly gi^—my world of 
feUcity—was comprised in such little 
space—within the walls of that old- 
fashioned parlour, where the fire-light 
flashed broad and bright on the warm 
damask curtains, and I sat on that 
low footstool by the hearth, at the 
feet of one who never tired of telling 
those tales of other days, which I was 
never weary of listening to. Hers was 
the true graphic art of story-telling. 
Hit portraits liven and breathed ; and 
while I hung upon her words with 
mute attention, the long procession of 
generations gone passed before me— 
not shadowy phantoms, but substan¬ 
tial forms—defined realities—distin¬ 
guished, each from each, by every nice 
modification of characteristic |>eculi- 
arity—^uncles, aunts, and cousins, (a 
liewigged and brocaded host,) of whom 
most had been gathered before niy 
birth to the sepulchre of their fathers, 
and the remaining few had lived to 
bestow a patriarchal blessing on their 
iiifant descendant. All these, recalled 
to earth by die enchanted wand, were 
made to re-act their former parts on 
the great stage for iny especial plea¬ 
sure ; and I ticcaiue as familiar with 
tile names, cliaracters, and jiersons of 
those departed worthies as she who 
really rcinerabercd their times, and 
had Wn herself the youthful darling 
of their hitter days. 

Among those she best lovetl to s|H;ak 
of, was a kind and gende pair—an 
old bachelor and his twin maiden 
sister, of the name of Seale, relations 
of iny graiulmoiher, who lived out to¬ 
gether their long and blameless lives, 

“ The world forgetting, by the world for¬ 
got,” 

in an obscure quiet village of Somcr- 
setsliire, called Broad Suinmerford, of 
which parish Mr Seale was the re- 
veretl and faithful pastor for the space 
of more than half a century. 

" ’They were the best people in the 
world," said my dear chronicler; “ and 
some of the happiest days of my early 
youth were spent at the pleasant rec¬ 
tory of Broad Suinmerford. Our gootl 
relations had heard that my piirents 
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were 6uffeiiug considerable anxiety on 
my account, ray health having be¬ 
come so delicate os to indicate syrai>- 
tonis of decline, and that change of 
air and scene had been medically pre- 
scrilied for roe. The kind souls knew 
that ray father and mother could not 
remove from the small country town, 
where circumstances had ilxM their 
residence, without very serious in¬ 
convenience, and, in the benevolence 
of their hearts, they forthwith dis¬ 
patched an epistle, requesting that 
their dear cousins would intrust the 
precious child to tlieir safe keeping, 
and to the pure air and rural change 
of their pastoral habitation, for as 
long a time as they could spare her 
from the jiatcmal roof, or till her 
health simuld be i>erfectly rc-esta- 
blishcd, which they almtmt jiiedged 
themselves (with Gotl’s blessing) it 
would be in their salubrious village. 
Such an invitation, from such invi- 
ters, was must gladly and gratefully 
accepted. My father accompanied me 
half-M'ay to Broad Sumnierford, when 
he consigned me to the care of a grave, 
res)K‘ctable-looking i}eisuu, Mr Seale's 
coiiiideiitial servant, who was sent 
with his master’s equipage, (a dark- 
green calasli, drawn by a steady, power¬ 
ful old mare, uhose sleek coat and 
broad back might hare vied with 
tliose |)erfections of a London dray- 
horse,) to receive and escort me to the 
rectory. John Somers himself was 
dad in a suit of sober pep^rer-and-salt, 
the decent and becoming livery of his 
reverend master, in whose service he 
had grown grey, and been advanced, 
by long-tried worth and affection, 
something beyond the station of a 
mere domestic. The kind and consi¬ 
derate creature did bis best to Ixiguilc 
me of ray natural grief at parting with 
my father for the first time in my short 
life of fourteen years. He ]>ointed 
out to me all the most remarkable ol>- 
jects on our road—all the hamlets, 
noblemen’s and gentlemen’s seats; and 
as he had been bom and bred in the 
county, his topographical information 
was enriched with store of anecdotes 
respecting the owners of all those 
goodly mansions. But as we approach¬ 
ed Broad Suromerford, all his dc- 
s^riptivc zeal merged in that favour¬ 
ed spot; and ever and anon it was, 
, * Xow, Miss ! you’re only four miles 
"fi'orn th- rectory'—and tlien, ‘ that's 
Squirf ft,’'. Ijoukc, miss—a «!]>(’cial 


friend of master’s'—and, ‘ now you're 
only two inilfs from the rectory—and 
there's tlie mill where our wheat is 
ground — sweet home-made bread 
you'll taste at Brood Suromerford, 
miss! and now it’s only one mile— 
half a one—There’s master’s upper 
glebe-land—-and there’s our folks and 
horses getting in the hny'*-Ay, old 
Joan and I should hardly have been 
spared just now for anything but to 
fetch you, miss—but you’re come to 
Broad Summerford in a pleasant time. 
Now we're a'top of the last hill—And 
there! there! look don n to your right, 
miss—Don’t you see that great stack 
of old chimneys all over ivy, and those 
two grey gables ?—That’s the reetory, 
God bless it—And there's the dove¬ 
cot, and the homecroft, that ohl Joan 
has all to herself—u lazy jade—and 
now we shall be round at tlie front 
gate in half a minute.' And as John 
Somers said, a short sweep brought 
tis within that time in front of the 
rectory, at the fore-court ’gate of 
which stood its venerable master, n» 
hospitable rcudines.s to receive and 
welcome his expected guest. He was 
indeed a man of most venerable aspect, 
—of tall and large ctatiire, but somt- 
tbing bowed by years, with a j'ale, 
placid, almost uuwriukled counte¬ 
nance, though the dim and faded 
lustre of bis mild blue eyes Ik token¬ 
ed his advanced age, even more than 
tlie perfectly white hair, which, en¬ 
circling his bald crown, descended 
even to liis shoulders in Still redun¬ 
dant waves of silky softness. The old 
man was stmdinc:, with both hands 
crossed before him on the top of a 
thick knotted staff, and the attitude 
happily combining with his orthodox 
attire, the short cassock and apron be¬ 
came him with a sort of apostolic dig¬ 
nity. As the calash drew up to tlie 
gate, Mr Seale laid aside his staff, and 
coming forward, welcome*! me witJi a 
look and voice of almost paternal kind¬ 
ness, and though faithful John was 
already by the side of tlie vehicle to 
help me down, his master chose to 
perform that first hospitable office, 
and lifting me out in his feeble arms, 
(I was a small delicate girl—quite a 
child in appearance,) said, * Welcome 
to Broad Suromerford, my dear little 
cousin. May God bless this meeting 
to us all!’ And with that afFectionatc 
and pious greeting, he h.ilf lf'<l, h.a!f 
earrits! me to Oe house door, ’.v’uv<. 
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on the uj|)i>cnnost of the four broad 
atcps which led to it, stood auotlier 
aged wclcomer, who tenderly reitera¬ 
ted her brother’s Christian suutatipn, 
and scaled it widi a inatonial kiss, as 
she gently drew me to her kind bo¬ 
som. And so in a moment the little 
wanderer was at home again—trans¬ 
ported but from one home to ano¬ 
ther—from the arras of tender parents 
to those which encircled her almost as 
fondl y. 

“ Mrs Helen Scale was tlie very per¬ 
sonification of beautiful old i^e. A 
fairy creature she was—almost dimi¬ 
nutive of stature—but her person in 
youth had been most delicately and 
.symmetrically moulded; and in her old 
age it still retaine<l much of its fair 
proportion, and all its native grace¬ 
fulness. Her hands and arras were 
htill beautiful! 'fhe taper fingers and 
soft palms were yet tinged willi that 
ilelicate pink, which still mantled like 
a maiden blush over a face where 
Time had set his seal indeed, but, as 
it should seem, reluctantly, as if tlic 
ruthless spoiler had half relented for 
once in his destructive work. Her 
1 yes were blue like her brother’s, (the 
brother and sister were uuleed twins 
]ii mind and feature,) but their mild 
lu‘<tre was almost unimpaired; and the 
soft hair that was comlu'd in glo.ssy 
simiutbiiess over the roll, under her 
clear lawn cap, was but silvered here 
and tliere among its pale brown wa- 
vincss. No snow was ever whiter,— 
no cobwtij was ever finer, than that 
■anie clear lawn of which ^Irs Helen’s 
cap, l^rchicf, ruffles, and apron, were 
iii\ariably composed; and the latter 
was spreml out in uurumplcd purity 
over arichly.quilttjdpctticoatof silver- 
g.rey silk, and a gown of the same ma- 
uriul, abounding in such depth and 
amplitude of fold as vrould have fur- 
nislicd out a dozen modern draperies. 
A narrow black velvet collar encircled 
her small fair throat, (down which, 
as is related of fair Rosamond, I usetl 
to think one might see the red wine 
t lo w,) and the precise neck-kerchief was 
liistened with a fine diamond pin. The 
fashion of tliis raiment was never va¬ 
ried by season or circumstance, except 
that, regtdarly on the thirty-first of 
()ctob(!F, the ricli lustring was ex¬ 
changed for a richer satin of the same 
colour ; a black laccliandkcrchirf was 
^upcrad<led to that of snowy lawu, ami 
.i pair of black velvet niitleiis. turned 
l«>wn wiili white satin, were drawn 


over the delicate hands and arms, not 
to be discarded till the tliirty-first of 
May drew forth the silvery lustring 
from its retirement of lavender and 
roses, and consigned the warm satin 
to a five months' seclusion. 

** It was marvellous to observe how 
Mrs Helen kept herself in Mint as 
she did! From morning to night, from 
week to week, from month to month, 
from year to year, always the same,—• 
always " miee a quatres epingles," as 
if she had just stept out of a band- 
box ;—the silk or satin unchanging in 
hue or freshness—its lawn accom¬ 
paniments never contracting soil or 
wrinkle on their snowy smoothness— 
the neck-kerchief fdded in exactly 
the same number of plaits by the care¬ 
ful hand of that ancient abigail Mrs 
Betty, who would probaWy have been 
as imicli dvrnulee by any innovation 
of those laws of the Mcdcs and Per¬ 
sians, as if her venerable mistress liad 
commanded a ball-dress or a wccl- 
ding-suit. Yes ; one would have 
thought tliat the dear old lady had 
been kept in a band-box, all ready 
for company, if her whole course of 
life had not, in fact, been one of mast 
active, though qniet usefulness; for 
Mrs Helen was never in a bustle. 
Neither was she uncomfortably pre¬ 
cise about the preservation of this in¬ 
variable neatness. Nay,—I have seen 
the old grey parrot on her wrist or her 
shoulder, and the favotirite tortois-c- 
shell cat on her lap often and often ; 
and the old lady took snuif too, and, 
spite of all, the unruffled purity of at¬ 
tire remained inviolate. 'I'he matter 
was a mystery to me, whose whole 
girlish life had hitherto l)cen an out¬ 
rage to the oracles of tidiness.—But I 
must tell you sumeihing more of my 
first evening at Summerford Rectory. 
It was already evening, you remem¬ 
ber, when I arrived there,—about se¬ 
ven o’clock of a sweet June evening, 
when the old green calash drove up to 
the entrance court, and ray veneTablc 
cousin lifted me down within its quiet 
precincts. The entrance gate was of 
filigree iron work, breast high, be¬ 
tween two low stone pillars, crowned 
with balls, but the walls were all ever¬ 
green—^beautiful holly hctlges, as fine¬ 
ly kept Bs ever those at Sayes Court 
could have been in their day of per¬ 
fection. Thi.s living wall, opening to 
tile riplit and lelt in two bowery arch¬ 
ways, leading to the ofliccs and gar- 
ilcM. formed three '■ide^ of tin -quaw 
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the old inattsiun itself comple- who esublislied herself before the tea 
ting'the fourth boundary-~a very an- rqrripage, all ready set out on a buijiU 
tique dwelKng, with quarter work of Pembroke table near the beaulifhl bay 
red brick, mellowed by time and wca- window. My travelling ffuardian, 
ther to the richest and most harnio- John Somers, (jealous of dcvolviiiK 
nious colouring. Tbe double ^ble upon others any of his accustomed 
(the same John Somers had pointed services,) soon appeared witli the sil- 
out to me from the hill top) was sur- rer-chased (ca-kettleand lamp, which 
mounted on each pinnacle by stone he set down on a small mahogany tri- 
balls similar to those on the entrance pod, beside liis venerable lady, and it 
pillars. Otie was quite wound and was pleasant to observe the almost res. 
mailed over with ivy. of which only verential pratitude with whicli the 
a few encroaching tendrils had as yet faithful servant replied to die kind 
curled round the other ball; but lower greeting of his aged mistress, and her 
dov.'ii a fine apricot covered a consider- thanks * for having brought their dear 
able jionioH of the wail with its skil- young cousin safe ' to Sunimerford 
iiilly trained branches, and a lovely Rectory.’ The usual tea hour was 
honeysuckle (tiieu in lull bloom) had long past on the evening of my arrival, 
been allowed to occupy the remaining but toronce the clock-work regularity 
space, and almost to darken s 'me of of established custom was infringed, 
tile windows with its picturesque fes- in kind consideration for the expected 
toons. The latticed windows were set guest, and Mrs Hdcn, anticipating 
rt^p in heavy stone framework, and that ‘ the jioor chUd would be half 
the massy doorway oiiened from a famished,' had taken care that tlic 
night of four broad steps, on the up- tea-table should be ftr more abun- 
permost of which, on either side, Stood dautly provided than with tlie four 
conuinin^ fine orange-trees, slices of wafer bread and butter, its 
And there, as I told you, in the door- customary allotment. In truth, the 
way between those two fragrant sup- dear old lady had calculated with p'eat 
liters, stood the dear old lady; and foreciglit, for I did such anqile justice 
wter 1 had received the wel,:ame of to her jilain seed-cake, and ina<le such 
her gentle embrace, the brother and consumption of her sweet home-made 
sister, taking each a hand, led me be- bread and butter, as must have infi- 
twran them, through an airy entrance nitely relieved any apprehension slie 
ball, into a small but lofty anti-room, might have conceived at the first sight 
bung round with family portraits, and of the poor little sickly creature of 
from thence into a large pleasant par- whom she had so benevolently taken 
lour, the comoion sitting room. A charge. But, in fact, it naisi have 
v^ pliant cheerful room it was, been that the air of Broad Suinmcr- 
wth a fine wide bay window opposite ford wrought miracles. At home, for 
the entrance, and on one side a sashed many precetling weeks, I had almost 
iJ<w, then standing open tea broad gra- loathed the sight of food, 
vel walk, Mrdered on either side by beds "Mr Seale and Mrs Helen soon drew 

choicest and sweetest flowers, me into familiar conversatiun ; and, 

1 be apartment contained no costly fur- by tbe time tea was over, I was prat- 
mture, CTcept a fine Indian folding tling away to them with as much un- 
akreen of many leaves, and a valuable restraint as if I had been domesticated 
loaded with rare old under their roof for a twelvemonth. 
Wroa- Tbe curtains were composed of But even before the tea equipage was 
white dumty, os well as the .sAorfpe’f/f- removed, tliis excitement of animal 
em/a of the srttee and chairs. Those spirits b^an to sink under bodily Ian- 
odd little raairs 1 Methinks I see them guor and extreme fatigue ; my eyelids 
now, mtb their oval backs, sloping fell involuntarily, and the sentence I 
*|own like falling shoulders into little was uttering died away in an inarti- 
hn-like arms, i^read wt with such an culate manner as my head dropi aside 
air of tender invitation ! And they against Mrs Helen’s shoulder. Half 
held out no false promise. Modern roused, however, by the gentle con- 
luxury, recAcrcA* as it is, has no- tact, I was just sensible that a kind 
tning half so comfortable among all arm cncirclcil roe, and a tender kiss 
foungers. I was soon was iinprinteil on my foreheail,—that 
. k" k'® *lelightful fail- something was said about ringing for 

teujls by the snlc ef iriy kind hostess, Ikttv. for that ‘ the pwr dear child 
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could not sit up to prayersand then 
the bell was palled,—(with what ex¬ 
traordinary acuteness the sound of a 
bell tingles in one's ears in that state 
of half slumber!)—and Mrs Betty 
summoned, and between her and her 
mistress I was somehow, with little 
exertion of my own, conducted up 
stairs into a bedchamber, undressed, 
and put tc bed in a state of the most 
passivelielplessncss,—UTiconsciousness 
well nigh, except that I was still ex¬ 
quisitely sensible of the luxury of sink¬ 
ing c^wn on the soft pillow between 
the smooth fine sheets, that smelt de¬ 
liciously of lavender an«l roses. 

“ I recollect nothing more ti 11 the next 
morning, (my eleven hours' uap had 
been a dreamless spell,) when I un¬ 
closed my eyes to the light of a bright 
summer sun, which streamed in be¬ 
tween the white curtains of my beil, 
and to the emulative brightness and 
summer sunshine of Mrs Betty’s come¬ 
ly countenance, who, having looked 
over and arranged ray wardrobe, and 
prcpareil every thing for my levee, stood 
waiting in patient silence the natu¬ 
ral termination of ray unconscionable 
slumber, from which her gentle mis¬ 
tress, who had already looked in on 
me from her adjoining dressing-room, 
had prohibited all attempt to awaken 
me. ‘ I.et the poor dear have her 
sleep out,' siiul the kind laily,and there 
stood Mrs Betty a statue of silent obe¬ 
dience. At last, however, when it 
(leased me to awaken, that portly 
lamimaid saluted me with a pleasant 
good-morrow, and the information, 
iliat if 1 pleased to rise and dress di¬ 
rectly, I should still be in time for 
prayers, and ‘ Master and Mistress’s 
breakfast.' So, between my own ala¬ 
crity and her assistance, I was soon 
ready, and then she showed me down 
to that large pleasant sitting-room, 
from whidi, indeed, 1 had ascended 
the preceding evening, but in such a 
slumberous state, as to leave me no re¬ 
collection of the way. Breakfast was 
ready laid, and ISIrs Helen had just 

{ (receded me into the room, where sat 
mr venerable brother, at the head of 
the breakfast table, witli the Bible 
open before him, in which he was 
marking out tlie morning chapters. 

“ Both my kind cousins greeted me 
with cordial affecUm, and Mr Seale, 
calling me towards nim, while his sis¬ 
ter rang the summons to their little 
household, said, * Come, and take your 


place by me, my dear child—I think, 
after to^ay, I ultall apiioint you my 
clerk, for I know your good fttber 
has well qualified you for tlie office.' 
Proud and happy girl was 1 to take 
my station beside that good old man, 
and on the morrow to asoume my al¬ 
lotted office; and though my voice 
faltered a little at the first responses, 
my father had made me a correct and 
articolate reader, and from that day 
forth I officiated to the entire satis¬ 
faction of my indulgent hearers, and 
witha very tolerable projmrtion of self- 
approval. 

“ Soon after breakfast, Mrs Helen 
took me with her through all the 
household departments, in every one 
of which, good order and beautiful 
neatness shone apparent. Five ser¬ 
vants cora{>osed the in-door establish¬ 
ment—Mr .lohn and Mrs Betty ha¬ 
ving authority over the Corps de Cui¬ 
sine, under the mild control of the 
higher powers, for Mrs Helen, though 
reposing perfect confidence in her old 
and faimful servants, took an active 
share in the family arrangements, and 
no little pride indeed, in all the more 
refined and complex culinary arts— 
such as pickling—preserving—making 
wines and cordials—sweet waters, and 
strong-waters—pastry, and floating 
islands—and confectionary hedgehogs. 
In all the mysteries of distilling toe 
dear old lady was an adopt. Kosc, 
peach, almond, and orange flower— 
pennyroyal and peppermint waters, 
were ranged rank and file in long-neck¬ 
ed squat bottles on the still-room 
shelves, sufficient in quantity to fla¬ 
vour all the confectionary, and core 
all the stomach-aches, in England. I 
believe, indeed, Mrs Helen did supply 
half toe county, so great was the re¬ 
putation of her odoriferous stores, and 
so liberal her distribution of them. 
Certain it is, that the annual reple¬ 
nishment of the stock, was considered 
as much a matter of course by the lady 
and her assistant handmaid, as the 
summer reproduction of the grey lus¬ 
tring and Its accompaniments ;—^but 
why, or on what principle Mrs Helen 
conceived it cqtuuly indispensable to 
concoct a certain yearly quantity of 
Plague-water, I was never fully satis¬ 
fied, nor, indeed, did it ever come with¬ 
in my knowledge, that there were any 
applicants for that invaluable elixir, 
made after the recipe of * our laic 
Queen Henrietta Maria, of blcsH'd 
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memory,' as lict forth in onbbod 
tawny characters, in the old family 
reedpt book; neither could I ever 
precuely ascertain (thov^^h 1 bad my 
own surmises on the subject,) what 
became of the quantity which Tieriodi* 
callv disappeared from the shelf, to be 
replaced by a fresh concoction. 

“ It were endless to enumerate the 
|Kd&y>waters—balsams — tincture*— 
tdiairs—electuaries, which occupied 
one department of the still-room, and 
almost profane to reveal the mysteries 
of that sacred chamber, during the 
season of concoctions—mysteries as 
jealously guarded as those of the Bona 
Dea from the eyes of tlie uninitiated 
and ignorant. 

in after days of complete natural¬ 
ization in the family, I was privileged 
W’ith le.i frriinilt's et petites etitn‘rs . ven 
of that generally prohibited closet— 
and great was my delight in accoin- 
]»anying thither my venerable cousin, 
when her occupation lay witliin the 
frpicery or coufectiona^ region, and in 
receiving her instructions in the arts 
she excelled in—those always excepteil 
which related to the medicinal depart- 
nient; for to my shame be it spoken, I 
derivetl infinitely more gratification 
from thepastime of sticking over blanc¬ 
mange hragebogs with almond bristles, 
than in compounding the most infalli¬ 
ble ointment, nor could I (with all 
deference to Mrs Helen’s superior wis¬ 
dom) ever go the length of agreeing, 
that her tincture of rhubarb was to 
the full as palatable as her fine old 
raisin wine, and her walnuts preserved 
with sugar and senna equally delici¬ 
ous with those guiltless of the latter 
ingredient. 

“ Among the various concerns trans¬ 
acted in that notable chamber, one of 
the most important, that of breaking 
up the loaves of double refineil sugar, 
was always superintended by Mrs He¬ 
len ; and on those occasions, with a 
fine^mbric handkerchief pinned on 
cjt^pr clear lawn apron, she assu- 
immevea an active share in the oper¬ 
ation, and I used to ddight in watch¬ 
ing ^e lady-like manner with which 
the dumsy nippers were managed by 
her pretty litUe pink fingers, and the 
quiet dexterity wbidb supplied their 
deficiency of muaeular strength. If 
Mrs Helen Seale bad chosen by way 
of variety, to twirl a mop, or handle 
a carpet-broom, she must have done 


it widt the air and grace of a perfect 
genUewoman. 

** But you are impatient to know 
more of my first day at Summm'ford 
Rectory. It was full of delightful 
incident to me, though little or no¬ 
thing to make a story out of. I have 
told you how Mrs Helen took ihe 
her rooming round through the still- 
room, the housekce]^’s room, and va¬ 
rious offices ; and then we visited the 
dairy—Such a dairy ! such a paradise 
of milk, and cream, and butter, and 
curds, and whey, and cream cheeses, 
and crystal water, and purity and fra¬ 
grance ! for many bouquets of thesweet- 
est flowers were dispersed among the 
glossy milk pans, and round the shal¬ 
low reservoir of a marble slab in the 
centre of the octagon building ; on the 
polished surface of which, butter pots 
of many a fantastic shape were curi¬ 
ously arranged, half floatetl by a con¬ 
stant supply of the purest and coldest 
water, conveyed thither from a neigh¬ 
bouring spring. From the dairy wc 
passed into the poultry-yard, and there 
1 was introduced to a train of milk- 
white turkeys, and fowls of the same 
colour.-a few bantams, and three ga- 
IcnifS—Mrs Helen’s especial favour- 
i tes, though the perverse creatures could 
never be brought to submit to any of 
the regulations of tlie feathered i stn- 
blishment, straying away over palc^, 
walls, roofs, and barriers of every de¬ 
scription, scratching up seedbeds, and 
flower-borders, to the despair of the 
gardener, and laying their eggs on 
those, or on the bare gravel walk, in 
flagrant dereliction of all fitness and 
propriety. Yet those irri'claimabhs 
were, as I told you, prime favourites 
with their order-loving mistress ; and 
I, who partook in some measure of 
their wild, and wandering, and un- 
tameable nature, very shortly became 
the object of her tender and unbound¬ 
ed indulgence, though the dear lady's 
nice sense of decorum, and habitual 
placidity, were frequently startled in¬ 
to a gesture of amazement and a liasty 
exclamation at sight of her c1e ve swing¬ 
ing on the orchard gate—scrambling 
like a cat along the top of tlie garden 
wall—runningknee-deepinmuti, with 
a lap full of cresses from the water 
meadow, or with a frock tom to Ut¬ 
ters, in some lawless excursion over 
hedges and hurdles, when, as d«ar 
Mrs Helen mildly assured me, ' the 
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common roadway was so much short¬ 
er and pleasanter.’ It was some time, 
indeed, betbre I astounded the deco¬ 
rous inhabitants of the Keclory, with 
these feats of prowess. On mv first 
arrival, I was far too weak anu lan¬ 
guid for such performances, even if 
1 had not been restrained a while by 
natural shyness, but that soon yielded 
to the affectionate encouragement of 
my kind hosts; and in a month's time, 
the pure air of Broad Summerford— 
gentle exercise in the old caluh, in 
which Mr Seale took me a daily air¬ 
ing—simple but nourishing diet, and 
asses* milk, had so effectually restored 
health, Uiat my natural exube¬ 
rance of animal spirits began to mani- 
d'st itself by the iudications aforesaid. 


somewhat to the eonsterhation of Mrs 
Helen, though she could not find iu 
W h^rt to repreas * the fine spirits 
of the poor dear diild, so wonderfully 
recovered (under God's blessing) by 
Summerford air, and her good manage¬ 
ment.' ” 

So much for one night’s entertain¬ 
ment," as I have faithfully recorded 
it, from the wall-remembered words 
of ray dear hutorian. S/te shaU re¬ 
sume the narrative in an ensuing 
chapter, for the benefit of all those 
who have patience with a subject, 
which has neither invention—magic 
— adventure — sentiment — eccentri¬ 
city—passion—love—murder, or me¬ 
taphysics, to recommend it —only 
'rauTH. 


I)L' OMNIBUS REBUS ET UUtBUSDAM ALUS. 


I WISH I was a Jew. Not that I 
envy the wealtii of Mr Rothschild, to 
whom Solomon, in all his glory, was 
but as a parish jwor-box to the Ca- 
llioln: rL'iit. Not that I love (more 
than Ix'sccins a devout and continent 
('hristian,) the black-cycd Rebeccas 
of Duke-street,—tliuugu 1 hare seen 
looks among them tliat might have 
melted an inquisitor. I wish they 
would attend a little better to the 
cleanly preeepts of the Mosaic law— 
They seem to think it unworthy of 
lliair racred nation to wash iu any 
waters but those of Siloa or Jordan. 
'I’heir large geld ear-rings and brilliant 
eyes retnind me of Virgil's obligations 
lo Ennius. Yet it is not for their 
.sakes that I wish myself an Israelite. 
No, good reader, neither avarice nor 
amativcncsspromptsthisstrange hank¬ 
ering. I envy not the Jew his bar¬ 
gains ; I covet not his wife, nor his 
servant, nor his maid, nor anything 
that is his, excc]H his pedigree, and 
his real property in the Holy Land. 

'The Jew is the only gentleman. 
The tree of his genealogy is the oak of 
JMamrdl ''^is family memoirs are ac¬ 
counted sacred, cverii by his worst ene¬ 
mies. He has a portion far away—iii 
the land which, above all others, is 
the land of imagination, the scene of 
the most certain triUihs, and of the 
wiliest fictions. He may, at least, feed 
his fancy with the product of his 
nover-to-be-seen acres; and, though 
forbidilen to ]ios«pss a single foot of 


ground, may rank himself with the 
landed aristocracy. 

A strange passion possessed the Eu¬ 
ropean nations, of deriving their origin 
from the thrice-beaten Trojans. Even 
the Greeks caught the infection. So 
enamoured are mankind of a dark an- 
tiauity—so averse to consider them¬ 
selves the creatures of a day—that, 
not content with the hope of a future 
immortality, they would fain extend 
their existence through the dusk back¬ 
ward and abysm of Time, and claim a 
share in the vtry calamities of past 
generations. How great then the pre¬ 
rogative of the Jew, whose nation is 
his own domestic kindred; who needs 
nut to seek his original amid the dust 
of forgetfulness, and the limitless ex¬ 
panse of undated tradition, but finds 
It recorded in the Book that teaches to 
live and to die! 

I am not ungrateful for the privi¬ 
lege of being an Englishman; but an 
Englishman, of all nations, has tlie 
least ground for national family pride. 
For my part, I know not whether my 
stock be Celtic or Teutonic, Saxon, 
Dane, or Norman. For land—I can¬ 
not tell whether any of my ancestors 
ever owned or claimed an acre. It 
were a pleasant thing could I say of 
one green field, one sunny-sided hill— 
this was my forefathers’property, even 
though they had been aisjiossessed'by 
the rollow'crs of Henmst and Horsa. 
It is certain that I had ancestors even 
in the dnys of Ctesar—Did my great- 
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Mtidsirc oppose bit naked breast to 
the invailer, or slept he in ithe de(itli 
of German forests, or chased the wild 
deer in the pine woods of Scandina* 
via ? 

I will, however, assume that my 
forefathers were Aboriginal Britons; 
perhaps the last remnant of the rude 
giant race whom the Trojan Brute ex¬ 
pelled—descended either of Hercules 
Lybicus or Albion Museoticus; or, 
as lilarianus the monk, John Rous, 
David Pencaim, and William Caxton 
affirm, from Albina, the king of Sy¬ 
ria’s daughter, and her thirty sisters, 
who, Iiaving murdered their husbands, 
were compelled to put to sea without 
men, oars, or tackle, aud, by course 
of the waves aud winds, were driven 
ashore on this fair island, whe-e, from 
the embraces of demons, they bore a 
giant pre^eny. Such a peoi^ee is 
surely better than none; especially as 
it makes me, by right of preoccupa¬ 
tion, hereditary and legitimate land¬ 
lord of every rood of British earth, 
from John o'Groat’s house to the 
Land's End. 'Tis pleasant to think so; 
though nothing but an Agrarian law 
is likely to put mein actual possession 
of so much as a handful of s ind. 

Concerning my ancestors, the Abo¬ 
riginal Britons, it is to be regretted 
that we are in a very unsatisfactory 
state of ignorance. What we learn 
from ancient writers is little; and 
what tradition and Welsh manuscripts 
add thereto, at best uncertain. It is 
a heavy offence of the Roman con¬ 
querors that they inform us .so scantily 
about the nations they conquered and 
governed. The most of the little wc 
do know, is derived from mere com- 

{ tilers, such as Strabo, Pliny, and So- 
inus, men of much credulity, trust¬ 
ing much to their ears, and little to 
their eyes; and, I doubt not, often 
wilfully hoaxed by fools who dt^spiscd 
their laudable curiosity. Such tricks 
were put upon honest Goldsmith ; 

R he classical taste in jokes was as 
refined, and as unscrupulous, as 
tf any practical wit of these de¬ 
generate days. 

The Homan state does not seem to 
have published many books by autbo- 
fity, which n tbe less to be lamented, 
as >)ooks published by authority sel¬ 
dom convey any information but what 
ran be expressed in figures—and, even 
Tin matters purely statistic, labour 
under the suspicion of politic colon r- 
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iiig. But is it Jiot wonderful, that 
few or none of the Roman officers, 
often men of elegant acquiranent, 
diould have left journals, observa¬ 
tions, or minutes, on the countries 
where they were stationed—that 
there scarce remains the name of a 
traveller for knowledge ? The few ex¬ 
tant diaries are merely military. The 
Romans cultivated no acquaintance 
with the language, habits, or supersti¬ 
tions of tbe subjected tribes. The 
invaluable treatise of Tacitus, De Mo- 
ribus Germanorum, is as unique as it 
i.s excellent; and even that is the work 
of a senator, and must have been com¬ 
piled from the reports of others. Was 
this arrogant people above knowing 
how their vassals lived? Did they 
think it derogatory to study the jargon 
of barbarians, as some wiseacres in 
the present enlightened age would 
think it a woful letting-down not to 
be ignorant of the countrified talk of 
their poor neighbours ? Or was it not 
rather a maxim of their state-craft to 
abolish the remembrance of all that 
had been previous to their own domi¬ 
nation, as tbe speediest means of Ko- 
manixing the speech, the manners, the 
very heart of the empire ? Both these 
causes may have contributed to the 
effect; but other^ and yet more frivo¬ 
lous prejudices were concurrent. With 
a few, ami but a few, lionourable ex¬ 
ceptions, (among which V’arro and the 
elder Pliny stand conspicuou-s,) the 
Latin writers took little pains to im¬ 
part information, for which the bulk 
of tlieir readers would not have thank¬ 
ed tliem. Philosophy, science, his¬ 
tory, whatever the theme, the work 
was little more than a display of rhe¬ 
toric. The sense, the matter conveyed, 
was hardly more regarded than'the 
words of an opera. An effeminate de¬ 
licacy of ear, similar to that which 
inffuenras novelists in naming their 
heroines, excluded from the fashion¬ 
able literature all knowlc<Ige tluit 
would not glide into well sounding 
words and polished periods, lusciously 
smooth, or poignanuy stimulttit. The 
artiticial rhetoric of tbe latter Homans 
did more to cramp and enervate tlie 
human mind, to prevent the iiicreast* 
and diffusion of real learning, than all 
tbe subtle distioctions and hair-split¬ 
ting casuistry of tlte long-neglc^ted 
and ignorantly reviled schoolmen. 
L<^ic has borne the blame of her 
showy cousin’s misdemeanours. It is 
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doubtM whetlier evpn ^ Goths and 
Vondalg diestrovcd much liviq^ know¬ 
ledge, when tncre was so little for 
them to destroy. Some good books 
perhaps perished in the flames of war; 
some the monks super^ribed with 
legends and homilies ; ahd some -the 
Popes and prelates devoted to Vulcan, 
anticipating the spirit of the Vice«BO- 
ciety, and wisely coxuidering^ a good 
fire—^before the invention of printing- 
more cflicacious than an i^x expur- 
gatorim, a Chancellor’s injunction, or 
a libel law. Vet it is not improbable 
that this narrow piety saved more than 
it caused to perish; since, in every 
age, what was prohibited would be 
eagerly retained, and avarice would 
carefully preserve volumes, fur w}:ich 
a high {trice might be extorted from 
curiosity. The current hteratore of 
the empire was indeed doomed to just 
oblivion, by its own exceeding great 
worthlessness; for it is a vain nope, 
that fine liu'raturc can long survive 
the auslerer studies. The writer or 
the age that aim exclusively at ele¬ 
gance or effect, will be sure to miss 
Die Bcojic of their pitiful ambition— 
as the woman, who sacrifices her 
health to her beauty, will soon lose 
both. Tliat the unmanly taste fos¬ 
tered by the precepts and exhibitions 
of the rhetors, im^iaircd oratory, and 
almost murdered poetry, we have 
abundant aud^ indignant testimony: 
could any testimony be needful, where 
every remaining fragment testifies 
against itself. It is more to our pur- 
Kisc to rt'inark, how much it must 
luve tended to check the spirit of re- 
sumrch, and the importation of know¬ 
ledge from the remoter protineps. 
Words and names that would have 
made Quintilian stare and gas{>, could 
not grow sleek to tlie hcuidtivc ears of 
an audience accustotutd to listen to 
little else than Bonorous flattery or 
piquant invective. With the shape 
and hue of foreign men and animals, 
the very mob of ilumc must have been 
familiar, from the triumphal proces- 
tions and gladiatorial games: and all 
classes were too vicious and indolent 
to seek for more information than en¬ 
tered, uninvited, at their eyes. The 
lingo of the barbarian was, no doubt, 
often eiiongh the suiyect of stage mi¬ 
micry, to the great ^fication of the 
ui4ftU ela^n ; but there were no lin- 
guists among the Uj^ati, no curious 
inquirers after strange varieties of hu¬ 
man life. Commerce, which has en¬ 
larged onr knowletlge no less than our 
VoL. XXII 
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wealth, was never honourable at Home. 

It was ^Nhxpensive ataVe of luxury, 
cherished by the vain, thei^ef theef. 
ferainato; but demised by the great, 
censured by the moralist, and discou¬ 
raged by the statesman. Our mer¬ 
chants and sailors, our captains aiui 
lieutenants, our very mechanics, have 
thrown more listen mao and nature, 
than all the philosophers, the orators, 
the high-bred scholars of the eternal 
city. 

Perhaps Ceesar may he called an ex¬ 
ception. His Commentaries are {uurt of 
mp family history. The information 
he affords is, indeed, scanty ; hut our 
family gave him little time to look 
about him. Proud as 1 justly am ot 
my progenitors, and especially of the 
diabolical cross in our blood, I cannot 
find that Ctesar “ whispers he was 
beat.” It is certain that we were beat 
at lust; and surely a beating from Ju¬ 
lius is as honourable as from any of 
his successors. Yet some writers have 
contended this point, as if at this day 
it really concerned the glory of £U>g’« 
land. 

Every boy and girl have read of the 
wood-stained bodies and tatooed skins 
of the long-ltaired progenitors at the 
Ap-Kiccs and Cadwalladers. But an- 
tiiors differ as to the important ques¬ 
tion, Whetbe.' beauty or terror was the 
object of this barbaric finery Wlut 
a sensation would such a costume pro¬ 
duce at a fancy-ball! A dance of an¬ 
cient Britons, habited, or rather un- 
liabiied, in antique miiforrn, would 
secure the sucrass of a inelo-dramc 
—and, under the rose, I intend to try 
it myself in a grand spectacle, which 
I shall acknowledge when it has run 
thirty nights. One thing I will main¬ 
tain, tliat this painted and sculptured 
nudity was neither more indecorous 
nor less becoming, than fifty fashions 
of later date. Towards the end of the 
loth and commencement of the 16th 
century, the dress of our beaux was not 
only insufficient for tliecnds of cloth¬ 
ing, bat furnished wdth appendages 
which cannot be named, much less 
deFcribed, without gross indelicacy, 
'llic CalJipygian devices of our fair 
ones have not escaped severe animad¬ 
version ; and the ladies seem htit late¬ 
ly to have discovered the just medium 
between too much and too littl^ cover¬ 
ing. Let it not be said, that titese 
matters are too li{dtt for serkma criti- 
clsm, seeing tlut more than oim Father 
has shown a most Intimate aeqaaint- 
ance with the roost sacred arcana of the 
F 
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4(^et. Saints havn dedauned ogunst 
head-gear — the martned Latimer 
ivreadied upon caps and bonnets ; and 
the pious Baxter wrote a treatise on 
tJje Unloveliness of I>ovc Locks." 
As for the question of taste, symine- 
try, and the beau ideal, were not the 
immeasarabl^ trunk-breecbes of the 
cavaliers, often containiiig stufTcnough 
for the poor of a parish—Uie various 
aggregations of false hair known under 
name of periarigs—the deep cuffii, 
long-fliipped waistcoats, and other vo¬ 
luminous absurdities of the old court, 
not to mention the pointed shoes 
buckled to the knee, which were re¬ 
strained by statute in therei^ of Rich¬ 
ard II.—the stays and pillories of dan¬ 
dyism—anil a hundred like monstrosi¬ 
ties of mode, as irreconcilable 'vitb the 
as the sm'pents, ravenous birds, 
and ill.shaped fishes, which constituted 
the regimentals of a Silurian or Bri¬ 
gantine warrior ? The Lady-Biitons, 
blues as they were, observed a distinc¬ 
tion, which' I would gladly see enfor¬ 
ced among their lovely posterity. The 
skins of the matrons were embroider¬ 
ed with figures appropriate to the 
. dignity of wives and mothers—such 
as dragons, lions, suns, mcons, and 
stars; while the pretty persons of the 
young virgins were garnished all 
over with the effigies of fair herbs and 
flowers which (as a quaint old Histo¬ 
rian saith) could not but yield, though 
a strange, yet no unpleastng aspect. 
Now thia mstinction showed good 
taste, and good feeling. It is a dire 
perplexity in modem times, that you 
flaimot learn, witliout asking inqierti- 
nent questions, wlietlier any female 
you chance to meet in stage-coach or 
steam-packet is maid, wife, or widow 
—aud a scandal to our manner.*!, that 
a woman who is the mother of chil¬ 
dren, may dress herself as airily, as 
tmiptingly, as a miss that has to look 
out for a husband. Now, thougit 1 
aaUf hy predestination and election, 
to a final jperscverance in 
cwbacy, 1 think a wife and mother 
^ moat venerable thing on earth, 
and in consequence, bound, above 
every creature, to venerate herself. If 
we stumid be oflbnded to see an ardi- 
deacon in the coidtliDO of a huntsmau, 
or a parish prieet in the undress of n 
hosaar^—much more justly may we 
censure any incongruous hmty in a 
female, whom the matrimonial and 
inatemal character sets for above the 
■anetity of bishop, priest, or deaetpt. 

Yet such is n>y compassion for the 


very foailties of the sex, that 1 would 
not, at least for a first ofibnee, refuse 
the vumn livery to sudi unfortunates, 
as had loved not wisely, but too well. 
How the Britons acted in these cases, 
we are not informed; but their morals 
do not seem to have been vt»y austere. 

Their scarifying or tatooing seems 
to have been a very painful operation. 
We might be puzzled to acconiU for 
such fortitude in the service of vanity, 
which nevertheless lacks not its paral¬ 
lel in the nimals of civilized fasliioii. 
Men, even men who in passive en¬ 
durance fall for short of their sis¬ 
ters, have been known to sleep or lie 
awake with a plate of Ipid on their 
foreheads, lest the lines thereon might 
slainler tlicin witli thinking. The tor¬ 
tures which many of both sexes have 
undcif^onc for the removal t>f bodily 
defects, no way inconvenient, hut only 
unsightly—^might do honour to an in¬ 
quisitor. I read not long Kince of an 
heroic dandy, who permitted liis inis- 
sha}>en leg-bone to be filed and scra¬ 
ped by an ignorant ipnack, till his life 
was ill imminent danger. Wlio does 
not know that the order of Jesuits 
owes its foundation (under Satan) to 
the i>ersoiial vanity of Ignatius Loyo¬ 
la, and his ambition to be like the 
Homeric warriors —bfne ocreatux Y 
Had loose boots, or cossark trowsers-, 
been tlie fashion, Loyola might have 
died without the odour of sanctity— 
and the name of Jesuit had never been 
heard for reproach or for praise. '!’<» 
such slight occasions are mighty :q;cn- 
cicR indebted for their first motion. 
'I'lie process of jiutiing a dandy shoe 
upon tlie foot of a gallant in the agi' 
of Loyola, is detailed in a very curious 
extract among the notes to Southey's 
talcof Paraguay, a liook well wortli pur¬ 
chasing,—were it for the notes alone, 
lliis sUin-galliug mode Bccnis to have 
extended to Kngland—for it is iniu- 
tioned among the accunqdishments of 
Poins, that he wears his boot very 
smooth like the sign of the leg. Hid 
it surest to the facetious Lauderdale 
and hu colleaguea in the council of 
smte, the punishment of the boot, in¬ 
flicted on the poor wandering cove¬ 
nanters? 

Vanity, it seems, will make man 
endure almost as much as zeal. After 
aurii instances of self-torments, it may 
app^ like an anti-dimax to allnde to 
the tight lacing of our grandmothers, 
—the diet and medicines taken to pre¬ 
serve Uie delicacy of complexion—the 
painful twiating of the hair—** the pa- 
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licr^duniiiee utd double loads of lead/' 
which tender vii^ns yet endure—the 
headach which must have assailed 
the “ towered Cybeks” of the last cen¬ 
tury beneath their tiers of curia and 
bushels of powder—the constrained 
attitudes—the sticks and back-boards 
of modem boarding-schools—or the 
numberless secrets never divulged to 
man, by which females in every age, 
and of every age, purchase imaginary 
comeliness at me expense of real com¬ 
fort. 

Were it not unfashionable to moral¬ 
ise, I might here remark, how the ve¬ 
ry follies and fopperies of mankind 
hear witness to the existence of a no¬ 
bler immaterial principle, still urmng 
them to treat their bodies as their 
slaves, their property, and not their 
very selves. For it is not to %e for¬ 
gotten, that the vanity of person, the 
pride of fashion, tile desire of admira¬ 
tion, the dread of singularity, or what¬ 
ever else may have prompted these 
practices, however reprehensible in its 
excess, is still an intellectual, not a 
sensual )>riuciplc. The Hindoo who 
reclines upon a couch of spikes; the 
nun who wears sackcloth, and feeds 
on ofiols that famine might cast the 
gorge at; tlie poor enthusiast that 
spent his life on a pillar, or she who 
pives her tawny skin to be needled and 
flowered as if it were an insensible gar¬ 
ment ; each and all display a spirit 
that is stronger than sense—a i>owcr 
that laughs at pain—a soul tliat tyran¬ 
nizes over the flesh, as if it were some¬ 
thing alien and of anotlier nature. Xor 
do 1 doubt that man—ay, and soft 
trembling woman also—may exult in 
agony, and rejoice with the joy of vic¬ 
tory upon the rack. Do we not sec 
the vilest malefactors jest with the gal¬ 
lows, and make merry with the lam ? 
Alountebanks and bedlamites would 
gash themselves for gain; Drunkards 
ofttimes for mere sport or bravado. 
What toil, what privation, aro not 
men daily imposing upon themselves 
for a trimng wager, and the praise of 
fools ? Need we refer to the gladiators 
of old-poor slaves, whom courage 
greater than all the boasted achieve¬ 
ments of Curii and Dentati could not 
rescue from contempt; who, (to use 
the words of the great Jeremy,) 

when they were exposed naked to 
each outer's short swords, and were to 
cut eadb other’s souls away in portions 
of flesh, as if their forms had been as 
divisible as the life of worms,—they 
did not sigh or groan: it was a shame 


to decline the blow, but according to 
tlie juat measures of art. The women 
dial saw the wound shriek out; and 
he that receives it holds his p^ce. He 
did not only stand bravely, but will 
also fall so ; and when he was down, 
scorned to duink bis head, when tbein- 
solcnt conqueror came to lift it from jbis 
shoulders: and yet thistnan, in his first 
design, aimed only at liberty and the 
reputation of a good fencer; and when 
he sank down, he saw he could only 
receive the honour of a brave man,— 
the noise whereof be shall never hear, 
when lus ashes are crammed into his 
narrow um." Holy Dying-, ch. 3, sect. 
4. And can virtue ne weaker than 
vanity ? Shall he ** whom the truth 
makes free,” be more coward than 
a stage-playing slave? Shall the hope 
of immortality in heaven—the ap¬ 
plause of God and angels—the bnuty 
of holiness—shall these less avail to 
hearten the children of light, than the 
clamour of a theatre, or the shout of 
a rabble, or the envy of a ball-room,— 
the poor praise of a delicate hue and 
slender form, or the devilish renown 
of impenitent villainy, which have for¬ 
tified the nerves of the frailest, or the 
worst of worldlings—of fantastic fe¬ 
males, of half-brutified savages, of mi¬ 
serable bnftbous, and harden^ ruffians 
at tlie gibbet ? 

The iKJwer of supporting pain, and 
defying death, is no virtue, at least it 
is no proof (««/««{«»») of righteousness; 
nor is its exercise a sure evidence of 
a good cause, or even of sincerity in 
error. It is a gift, not a grace—a na¬ 
tural gift—a faculty innate—and only 
wanting in a few constitutionally de¬ 
fective, or unnerved by sloth ana lux¬ 
ury. Tlie love of life and ease are in¬ 
deed strong in every breast, and will 
ever prevail, where not duly counter¬ 
balanced. Wise and thou^tful men 
often seem to overvalue their life and 
limbs, because they will not risk them 
for trivial gains. Others, endowed 
with fine ^ulties, but lacking the 
principle that should direct their use, 
turn cowards—sensualists, from apride 
of superior sense. They are imse 
enou^ to despise the ordinary prizes 
of human amWion; but they bay 
not the light which points to an incor- 
Tuptible crown. Thus, from more con¬ 
tempt of others, they dqpradk them¬ 
selves. Their question is still, 
is there worth fighting msoilbriDg for? 
Their shrewd wits them, nothing 
•n earth; and so far they are right: 
Intt they arc lamentably blind to the 
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sreife ends iot whidhi 1]ie abiUtf to 
mure and to suffer were bestowed. 

*TIs by compaii8on->an easy tadt 
Esrth to despiscfx-bat to converse with 
Heaven— 

That is not easy. 

Falataff ia a coward of this class. But 
few men of pleasure have fortitude 
enough to profess themselves cowards. 
The^ was sense in llocbester'a obser* 
vation^ that all men would be cowards 
if they dare. Of men such as be con¬ 
versed with, it may be almost true, 
for valour in a voluptuary is irrational. 
Again, strong imagination, operating 
on disordered nerves, makes some fan¬ 
cy themselves cowards, who, when 
called to the test, may perhaps prove 
lierom; for 

The sense of death is most in apprehen¬ 
sion— 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal Bofferance feels a pang as 
great 

As when a giant dies.—— 

A profound sentence, which has been 
strangely perverted into a common¬ 
place precept of humanity to beetles— 
while its real intention is to represent 
the nothingness of bodily jpains, which, 
after all, arc no greater ui a giant (I 
hope not in my gigantic progenitors) 
than in an insect. The fact I think ex¬ 
tremely dubious. No animal seems 
ci^ble of suffnrings so exquisite as 
man, to say nothing of the a^ava- 
tion each moment’s pain receives from 
the prospect of a painful succession. 
Most men are naturally brave—All 
men are, in some cases, cowardly— 
All are tinud where they expect to be 
worsted. An individum, if not re¬ 
solved to die, must always be o cow¬ 
ard against a multitude—a multitude, 
even of the bravest nation, turn tail 
before a few disciplined soldiers. Wo¬ 
men are generally cowards in action, 
unless soDtc commanding duty give 
them strength, because the conscious¬ 
ness of a feeble frame makes victory 
desperate; while, in passive endu¬ 
rance, they of^en far surpass the brag¬ 
garts of war—because reason informs 
them, that patience is stronger than 
all extremities. Many a stout martyr 
inighthaveproved a craven soldier; for 
my own part, I could look more stead¬ 
fastly on the executioner’s axe than 
the enemy’s bayonet. Even animals 
that are most fearful of every other 
species will figlit desperately against 
thtit own kind, and the Orkntid na¬ 


tions, who are so quickly put to rout 
by Eunpean troo^ persevere, with 
mad constancy, in their domestic com¬ 
bats. 

The strength of will, in suflbring, is 
secure of victory—but action is ob¬ 
liged to borrow nope of ccartingency ; 
and let a man be never so ilimtm pur¬ 
pose, be knows not but another as stout 
may be stroDgcr-limbed, or better-wea- 
poned, or more cunning in fence, enr 
tiigher in the fiivour of Destiny ; and 
he, whom certain death could not sub¬ 
due, is ofttimes vanquished bv the po»> 
sibility of defeat. Take a wide survey 
of mortal humours, and we shall con¬ 
clude, that no roan isabsolutely braveor 
cowsuid—tliat the weakness of nature 
is never so far expelled but it will 
reign some part—nor the self-as¬ 
sistive power of will ever so debilita¬ 
ted, but it will make itself known in 
some instance. It was a vain boast of 
the Stoics, that pain can be indiffer¬ 
ent. We may glory in it—and glory 
is delightful—but that very glory 
roves that it is not indifferent, 
lence, few are found to bear little 
pains easily in tolerance whereof there 
is no glory. 

Tains of all sorts arc intolerable, 
when they make us conscious of wrak- 
nefis.—** To be weak is miserable.” 
Tower, the power of will felt and ma¬ 
nifested, is the proper joy of man, as 
he is man, neither exalted above, nor 
sunk below bis proper nature. If pain, 
peril, or the pangs of death, bring this 
power into distinct con.sciouBne8s,— 
then may pain, peril, death, become 
things of choice and pride. 

The contempt of death among the 
Northern nations was such as to ai>- 
pcar wonderful even to the Greeks 
and Itoinans, who, with ail their va¬ 
lour, looked with melancholy uncer¬ 
tainty on “ the undiscovered coun¬ 
try." Homer’s bravest heroes cling to 
life with almost effeminate fondness. 
Achilles moralises on his brief allotted 
space more pathetically than heroi¬ 
cally. How heavily the fear of some¬ 
thing after death weighed on the tien- 
tilc spirit, may be inferred frtira the 
extravagant admiration of the 'Kptcu- 
reans for their founder, who had lull¬ 
ed them with the horrid hope of an¬ 
nihilation. The Stoics inculcated an 
indifference to life; but this was the 
dogma of a sect, not the spirit of a 
people. Death in the field was, in¬ 
deed , preferred to fligh t and shame ; bu t 
to esteem it as the one, honourable 
coutiu&ioQ of a w'arrior’s gloriib, tc 
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look on natural dinolution as a cala> 
initv or du^oe, is a height of barba- 
ric heroism “ beyond all Greek—^bei> 
yond all Rotnan fame." 

Death can never be indifferent till 
man is assured, which none was ever 
yet, that, with his breath, hie being 

{ MMses into noting. Whether his 
lopcs and fears steor by tlie chart and 
compass of a formal creed, or drift 
along the shoreless sea of faithless 
conjrature, a possible eternity of bliss 
or bale can never be indifferent. The 
idea of extinction is not terrible, sim¬ 
ply because man cannot form such an 
idea at all. I.ret him try as long as he 
will,—^let him negative every concei¬ 
ved and conceivable form of future 
existence!—he is as far as ever from 
having exhausted the indnitudf of 
possibility. Imagination will conti¬ 
nually produce the line of conscious¬ 
ness tnro^igh limitless darkness. Many 
are the devices of fancy to relieve the 
smil from the dead weight of unideal 
nothing. Some crave a senseless du¬ 
ration in dry bones, or sepulchral 
ashes, or ghastly mummies; or, rather 
than not to ite, would dwell in tlie 
cold ol>struction of the grave, or the 
damp liollow solitude of the charnel- 
house. Some choose a life in other’s 
breath, an everlasting fame, and listen 
tie-lighted to the imaginary voice of 
uiilxirn agt%. Some secure a perma¬ 
nence in their works, their country, 
their posterity; and yet, neither the 
jirolracted dissolution of the carcase, 
nor the ceaseless tradition of renown, 
nor a line of progeny stretched to the 
erack of doom, can add an instiuit of 
the brief existence of the conscious 
Iteing. Our fathers held a more pal¬ 
pable phantom—a dream of grosser 
substance—that the soul, the self, the 
ficrsonal identity, only shifted its te¬ 
nement, and subsists by perpetual 
change. 

Ki VOS barburicos ritus, moremque sinis- 
trum 

Sdcrorum, Druida>, positis repetisUs ab 
amiis. 

Solis nosse Deos ct co^i numina vobis, 
Aiit soils iiescire, datum: uemora alta 
remoti 

fiieolitis luei; yobts auetotibus umbne 
Non tacitas £rebi sedes, Ditisqua profundi 
Pallida regna petunt; regit idem S|uri- 
tufa artus 

Orbe alio; longo! (canitis si cognita) vitoe 
Jllors media est. Certe populi, quos dcs- 
picit Arctos 

Felices errore suo, quos, ille timorum 
Maxim qs, baud urget, Lcti metus. liide 
lueiidi 


In fbrrum mens prtma viris, Bnlmasqua 
capsees 

Mortis; et ignavnmreditiirse parcere vitas 

. |.UCAN, B. L 

It is not strictly pliilosophical, how¬ 
ever, to account for the national teni- 

{ terament by the national creed, un- 
css that creed be really the revealed 
truth. It is putting an effect for a 
cause. We cannot suppose that the 
Goths became a hunting, warlike, and 
drunken people, because they ima^‘- 
ned their beatitude hereafter to consist 
in chasing an everlastingly revivified 
boar, and drinking ale, in the Hall of 
Odin, out of the skulls of their ene¬ 
mies. No; they copied a heaven from 
their earthly pursuits and desires. 
The paradise of human inventions is 
never more than an imaginary eterni¬ 
ty of unalloyed human pleasures, va¬ 
ried according to the taste of the in¬ 
ventor. Virgil’s Elysium is filled with 
■W’arriors, poets, and lawgivers,--each 
reacting, in glorified semblance, tbeir 
old parts beneath that purer sky. Pla¬ 
to's conceptions of a future iitate ma¬ 
nifestly emanated from that visionary 
ambition of intellect—those yearning 
aspirations after a closer intuition of 
the ideal Good and Beautiful, that our 
compound being can enjoy,—which 
illuminated and sublimed his mighty 
genius to the very verge of inspiration. 
Thus, the philosopher’s Elysium is 
speculative—the {lolitician’s practical 
—the labourer looks for rest—the 
injured for ven^aiice—the prisoner 
Ibr freedom. Tlie Goth transferred 
his drinking bout, the Mahometan bis 
liaram, to the skies. Thus each and 
all build up a Heaven with the sha* 
dows of carnal affections, or the brighU 
er effulgence of self-pleasing thought. 
A period comes, when some wily po¬ 
litician, or more vivid dreamer, sub¬ 
stantiates the dim surmises of the 
longing soul into a schtane of nation¬ 
al belief, and asserts imperatively, that 
the forms indistinctly Ixdield in the 
magic mirror have a correspoiuieiit 
reality in time and place—an ohjiriive 
existence. The fleeting vapours of 
passionate imagination are condensed, 
and, as it ytete, precipitated. They 
become a power separate from the 
mind—controlling the will, and mo? 
difying the total nature. 'Whatever iff 

E enuonent and positive is infused mto 
umon sentiments, is derived from Re¬ 
ligion, whose office is to establish a su- 
|iersensual world, as real, and more 
permanent, tlian the world of sense. 

TiiL Old Bacuclob. 
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Two J^ataogea in the Life William 

TH£ battle of the BUEEXS, AKii THE HOXKEY. 

Two Vassagat in the Life of WiUiom M^Gee^ Weaver in Mamiltoa^ 

THE BATTLE OF THE BHEEXS. 


I OFTEN wonder when I think of the 
tribulations that men bringupontheni- 
•ells through a want of gumption and 
common independence of gpeerit. 
^ere now, was I for nae less than 
eighteen years as nenpicldt a man as 
ever wrocht at the loom. Maggy and 
me, the first week v£ our marri* 
age, never forgathered wed th'egither. 
■There was something unco dourond 
imperious about her temper, although, 
I maun say, barring thia drawback, 
she was nae that ill in her way either 
-—that is to say, she had a sort of 
kindness about her, and behaved in a 
truly mitkerly way to the bairns, giein' 
them a’ things needfu’ in the way of 
feeding and claithing so far as our 
means admitted. Hut, O man, for a’ 
that, she was a dour vrife. There was 
nae pleasing her ae way or anithcr; 
and whenever I heard the bell ringing 
for the kirk, it put me in mind of her 
tongue—aye wag, wagging, and abu¬ 
sing me beyond bounds. In ae word, 
I was a pmr, broken-hearted man, 
and aften wished inysell in Abraham’s 
bosom, awa frae the cares and miseries 
of this siufu' world. 

I was just saying that folk often rin 
their heads into scrapes for want of 
a pickle natural spunk. Let nae man 
tell me that guid nature and simplee- 
city will get on best in tills world; 
M—faith, no. I hae had ower muckle 
experience that way; and the langer 
I live has proved to me that my auld 
maister, James Currie, (him in the 
Quarry Loan,) wasna sae far wrang 
when he alleged, in his droll cude- 
humoured way, that a man should hae 
enough of the deil about him to keep 
the deil Irae him. lliat was, after a, 
one of the wisest observes I hae heard 
| 0 f for a laog time. Little did I opine 
that I would ever be obleegated to 
mak* use o't io my ain partiekm case : 
—but, bide awee, and ye idiall see how 
it was broebt about between me and 
Maggy. 

It was <m a wintry nig^t when she 
set out to pidkaouarrel wi* MrsTodd, 
the huckster's wife, aneot the price of 
a pickle flour whi^ I had wu^t 
some days before, for making batter of, 
but which didna turn out sae weel as 


I expeckit, considering what was paid 
for’t. Had I been consulted, 1 would 
hae tcll’t her to lade at bame, and no 
fash her thumb about the matter, 
which after a’ was only an afi’air of 
three-happcnce farthing, and neither 
here nor there. But, na; Maggy was 
nanc o' the kind to let sic an object 
Stan’ by ; so out she sets, wi' her red 
cloak about her, and her black velvet 
bonnet—that she had just that day got 
hame frae Miss Lorimer, the milliner 
—upon her head. But 1 maun flrst 
tell what passed between her and me 
on this wonderfu* occasion. 

“ And now, my dear,” quo’ 1, look¬ 
ing as couthy and humble as I could, 
and pu'ing iny Kiliiiarncck niclit-cap 
a wee grain arf‘ my brow in.a kind ol’ 
half rcspectfu’ fashion, “ what’s this 
ye’re ganging to be about? Odds, 
woman, I wadna gie a pirn for a' 
that has liappcncil. Wiat signifies 
a pickle flour scrimp wordi half a 
groat!” Faith, I would better hac held 
my tongue, for nae sooner was the 
word uttered, than takin* baud of a 
can, half fu’ o’ ready-made dressing, 
which I was preparing to lay on a wab 
of blue check 1 was working for Mr 
Andrew Treddics, the Glasgow manu¬ 
facturer—I say, takin’ baud of tliis, 
she let it flee at my head like a cannon 
ball. But Providence was kind, and 
instead of knocking out my brains, as 
I liad every reason to expcck, it gied 
bang against our ain looking glass, and 
shattered it into five hunder pieces. 
But I didna a'thegitber escape skaith, 
the dressing having flown out ^s the 
can gaed by me, and plaistered a’ my 
face ower in a manner maist extraor- 
dinar to behold. By jingo, ray cor¬ 
ruption was roused at this deadly at- 
tmpt, and gin she hadna been my 
wife, I wad hae tbrawn about her neck 
like a tappit hen's. But, na—1 was 
benpickit, and she bad sic a mastc^ 
ower me as nae persuauons of my ain 
judgment could owercome. Sae I 
could do naethingbut stan* glowering 
at her like a moudiewart, while she 
poured out as muckle abuse as if I had 
been her flunky, instead of her natu¬ 
ral lord and master. Ance or twice I 
fand my uieves yeuking to gie her a 
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clour bv way of balancing accounte, 
but Buch was the power of influence 
she had obtained that I durstna cheep 
for my very heart's bluid. So awa she 
gacd on her errand, leaving me sittin' 
by the fire to mak the best of my des- 
]ierate condition, 

“ O, Nancy," said I to my dochter, 
as she sat, mending her brither's sark, 
opposite to me, Is na your mither 
an awiu* woman ?” 

** I see naething awTu’ about her,” 
quo' the cratur; I think she scrvit 
ye richt; and had I a man, I would 
just treat him in the same way, if he 
daur'd to set his nose against onything 
that I wanted.” I demre to ye when 
I heard Uiis frae my ain flesh and 
bluid, I was perfectly dnmfoundcrcd. 
The bairn I had brought up on my 
knee—that used, when a wee thing, 
to come and sit beside me at the loom, 
and who was in the custom of wheel¬ 
ing my pirns wi’ licr ain hand—odds, 
man, it was desperate. I could na say 
aiiither word, hut I fand a big tear 
come hap-happing ower my runkled 
cheeks, the first that had wet them 
sill' I was a bit laddie rinning about 
before the schule door. What was her 
niither's abusiveness to this ? A man 
may thole muckle frae his wife, hut 
O, the harsh words of an undutifu' 
bairn gang like arrows to his heart, 
and he weeps tears of real bitterness. 

I wasna angry at the lassie—1 was 
ower grievetl to be angered ; and for 
the first time I fand that my former 
sufferings were only as a single thread 
to a haill hank of yam, compared to 
them T suffered at this moment. 

A'thegither the thing was mair 
than I could Itand, so, rising up, I be- 
taks mysell to ray but-and-ben neigh¬ 
bour, Andrew Brand. Andrew was an 
uncommon sagacious cliiel, and, like 
mysell, a weaver to his trade. He was 
beuk’leorned, and had read a hantel 
on different subjects, so that he was 
naturally looked up to by the folks 
round about, on account of Ins great 
lean When onything gaed wrong 
about the Leechlee street, where wc 
lived, we w^ a' glad to consult him; 
and his advice was reckoned no greatly 
bchint that of Mr hleek, the minister. 
He was a great counter, or 'lithmeti- 
shian, as he ca'd it; and it was thocht 
by mony guid fudges that he eould 
handle a pen as weel as Mr Dick, 
writing-master, bimscU. So, as I was 


saying, I atappit ben to Andrew’s to 
ask his advice, but odds, if ye ever 
,Eaw a man in sic a desperate passion 
as he was in when I tauld him how I 
had been used by my wife and doch¬ 
ter. 

'* William M'Gee,” said he, raising 
his voice—it was a geyan strong ane— 

ye’re an absolute gomeril. O, roan, 
but ye're a henpickit sumpb I I tell 
ye, ye’re a gawpus and a lauching 
stock, and no worth the name of a 
man. Do ye hear that ?'* 

" 0 ay, I bear't \cty weel,” ouo* 
I, no that pleased at being sae spoken 
to even by Andrew Brand, who was a 
man 1 could stamadi a guid deal frae 
in the way of reproof—'^ I hear’t a* 
weel eneucli, and am muckle obleeged 
to ye, nae doubt, for your consolation.” 

" Hooly and fairly, William," said 
he in a kinder tone, for he saw I was 
a degree hurt by his speech. <frCome, 

1 was only joking ye, man, and ye 
maunna tak onything amiss I hae said. 
But, really, William, I speak to ye as 
a frien’, and tell yc that ye arc 
inittingtoa tyranny which no man of 
common understanding ought to sub¬ 
mit to. Is this no the land of liberty 
Are wc no just as free as the Duke in 
his grand palace down by; and has 
onybody a richt—tell me that, Wil¬ 
liam M‘Gee—^to tyrannecze ower an- 
ither as your wife does ower you ? ni 
no toll ye what to do, but I’ll just tell 
ye what I would do, if my wife and 
doditer treated me as yours have 
treated you—^lord, man, I would ding 
their liarns about, and knock their 
heads thegithcr like twa curling stones. 

1 would aye be master in niy ain 
house.” 

This was Andrew’s advice, and I 
thocht it sounded geyan rational, only 
no very easy to be put in practice. 
Iloosomever, thinks I to mysell. I'll 
consider about it, and gin I could only 
bring mysell to mak the experiment, 
wha kens but I micht succeed to a 
miracle ? On slapping back to my ain 
bouse, the first wing I did was to tak 
a thimblefu' of wmsky, by way of 
gi’eing me a pickle spunk in case o€ 
ony fresh ruropua wi' the wife, and 
ako to clear up my ideas—for 1 hae 
fand’, that after a lang 8{>ell at the 
loom, tile thochts as weel as the body 
are like to get stupid and dozey. ^ I 
talcs a drappie, and sits down quietly 
by the fireside, waiting for the return 
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of Maggy frae acdding ‘^Irs TodS my neivcs wi' desperation^ tlircw awa’ 
‘ about the flouir. my cowi^ tucked up mT 'sark deeves 

« In die comes* a’ in a Aurry. Her —for my cost hap^neu to be aff at 
ftce was as red Si a peyny rose* her the time—and got up frae the three- 
breathing cam fast, and she lookit a - !^ted atcwl I had been sitting upon 
thegither like ane Aat has had a sair in the twinkling of an ee. I trammed 
warsle wi* the tbngue. But she was a* ower* but whether it was wi’ fear* 
far frae being downcast. On the eon- co: wi’ anget, or wi' baith. put diegi- 


owes- puirMrs Todd, who waa a douce, 
quiet woman, and nae match for the 
like of her in readying. So she b^an 
to stump and mak a great phrase 
about the way she had outcrawed the 
pair body; and was a’thegither aa 
upset about it as if Duke Hamilton 
bad made her keeper of his palace. 
Losh, I was mad to hear't, and twa 
or three times had a gude min J to put 
in a word—to sic a degree was' my 
courage raised by the drap speerits— 
but aye as the words were rising to 


coost up sic things to the honest wo¬ 
man, Mrs Todd I O, Maggy M*Gee, 
Magu;y M'Gee, are ye no ashamed of 
yoursell?" Odd it would hae dune 
your heart gude to see how she pow¬ 
ered at me. She was bewildered, and 
lookit as if to see whetlier I was my- 
seU, and no some ither body. But 
her evil speerit didna lie lang asleep ; 
it soon broke out like a squib on the 
King’s birth day, and I saw that I 
maun now atand firm, or be a dead 
man for ever. “ Has your faither 


my mouth, tbe thodit of the can and been at the whisky bottle ?” said she 


the dresdng sent them back again, tiU 
they stuck like a bane in my throat. 
Very likely I micht hac said ne’er a 
word, ana Andrew Brand’s advice 
micht hae ganefor naething, bad it no 
been for the cratur Nancy, who waa sac 
lifted up about her mimer’s dispute, 
that naething would sair her but to hae 
tbe hoill afhir mentioned cut and dry. 

** And did ye cast up to Mrs Todd, 
mitber,” quo’ tbe little cutty, that 
she was fat ?" 

Ay, that I did,” said Maggy. 

1 teli’ther she was like a barn dcor. 


to her dochter. ** He looks as if he 
was the waur of drink." He had a 
glass just before ye cam in,” answered 
the wicked jimpey; and scarcely had 
she spoken the word, when Maggy 
flew upon me like a teeger, and gie'd 
me a skelp on the cheek wi’ her open 
loof, that made me turn round tap- 
wise on the middle of the floor. See¬ 
ing that aflairs were come to this pass, 
1 saw plainly than 1 maun go on, no 
forgetting in sae doing iny frien’ An¬ 
drew’s advice, as also ray auld master 
Tam Currie's observe, anent a man 


1 tell’t her she was like the side of a 
house. * Ye’re a sow,'quo' I; * ye pet 
fou every hour of the day wi' your 
lump of a guderaan.’" 

But this wasna a’—for nac soon¬ 
er had Maggy answered her dochter’s 
flrst question than tbe cratur was ready 
wi' anither: “ And, mi^er, did ye 
cast up to her tliat her faither was a 
meeser.^” ' 

** Atweel did I, Nancy,” answered 
the ^idewife. ** 1 tell't her a* that. 
-I'coostup to her that her faither was a 
nieeaer, end wottkl ride to Lunnun on 
a louse, and make brecks of its skin 
and CB^lca «f its tallow." 

1 could thole this nae langer. I 
fand tbe hidll man working within 
me, and was moved to a {dtw oif da¬ 
ring, mair like madness, than ony- 
thing else. Faith* Uie whisky w« of 
gude service now, and ao was Andrew 
Brand’s advice. I accordingly steekit' 


hac’ing eneuch of the deil in his tem¬ 
per to keep the deil awa’ frae him. 
So I picked up a* the spunk I bad in 
me, besides what I had frae the drap 
whisky ; and fa'ing to, I gi’ed her sic 
a leatnering, aa never woman got in 
her born days. In ac word, she met 
wi' her matdi, and roared aloud for 
mercy; but this *1 would on nae ac¬ 
count grant, dll she promised faith¬ 
fully that in a' time coming, she would 
acknowledge me as her lord and mais- 
ter—and obey me in everything as a 
dudful wife should her husband. 

Aa soon as this was settled, in stap- 
pit Andrew Brand. At fhe nglit of 
my wife greedng, and me sae fatree, 
he held up his hands wi* ostonish- 
menu “ '^IHom M'Giee,” quo be, 
**it's no possible that^^e’re maist«r in 
this house I” 

** It’s no only posdble, but it*a true, 
Andrew,” was my answer; and taking 
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me bj the hattd, he.wished me Joy 
lor vaj speerit end success. 

, See for, sae weel: the first gnnd 
stroke was made, but there was>Bome> 
thing yet to do. 1 had discharged a* 
outstanding debts wi’ my wife, and 
had bro<di|..her to terms; but 1 had 
yet to. Sfdaee my bairns to their senses, 
and show them that 1 was tkeir lord 
and maister, as weel as their mither's. 
Fuir things! my heart was wae for 
them, for they were sahrly miseduca- 
ted, and held me in nae mair estima¬ 
tion, than if I bad been ane of my ain 
wabsler lads. So, just wi’ k view to 
thdr gude, I took down a pair of 
teuch ben-leather taws, weel burnt at 
the filler ends, and gi’ed Nancy as 
mony cracks ower the bare neck as 
set W squealing beyond a' bounds. 
It was pitifu* to see the cratur, how 
she skipped about the room, and ran 
awa to^r mither, to escape my fai- 
therly nge. But a’ assistance frae 
that quarter was at an end now ; and 
she was fain to fa’ down on her knees 
and beg my forgeevness—and promise 
to conduct hersell as became my doch- 
ter, in a’ time coming. 

Just at this moment in comes wee 
Geordie, meeting for his parritch. He 
kent naething of what had taken place 
in the house; and doubtless expeckit 
to mak an idiot of me, his faither, as 
he had been accustomed to do, al¬ 
most frae his very cradle. I saw that 
now was the time to thresh the cor¬ 
ruption out of him ; and brandishing 
the taws ower my head, I made a stap 
forrit to lay hand upon him, and treat 


him like thd lave. He iookit aa if he 
hadaniiddii^of whatwas ferthooming, 
and. ran whining and issiking to ms 
mister, who rtood wipktg her een wi’ 
hw striped apron in a comer of the 
room. The terrified laddie clang to 
her knees, but she never offered to 
lend a helpii^ hand'—eae great was 
the salutary terror wi' which 1 had in¬ 
spired ho*. So I pu'd him awa frae 
her coats, to which he was clinging ; 
and, laying him ower my htkee, 1 
gie’d him hipsy*dipsy in the presence 
of his mither, his sister, and Andrew 
Brand, who were looking on. 

, And thus hae I, who for eighteen 
years was ruled by my wife, got the 
upper hand; and ony man who ia 
henpickit, as I hae b^n, should just 
take the same plan, and his success 
will be as sure as mine. Andrew 
Brandayesaid to me thata mao should 
wear his ain breeks; and I can nudn- 
teen, frae present experience, that a 
wiser saying is no to be found in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David. 
No that Maggie has na tried nows 
and thans to recover her lost power, 
but 1 hae on thae occasions couduckit 
myseU wi’ sic firmness, that she has at 
last gi’en it up as a bad job, and is 
now as obedient a wife as ye’ll meet 
wi’ between this and Bothwell. The 
twa bairns, too, are just wonderfully 
changed, and are as raisonable as can 
be expeckit, a’ things considered. Let 
men, therefore, whether gentle or sem- 
le, follow my plan, and the word 
enpickic, as Andrew Brand says, will 
soon slip out of the dictionor. 


The Moxket. 


1 1 )[ N H A think that in a’ nature there’s 
a mair curiouser cratur than a mon¬ 
key. I mak this observe frae being 
witness to an extraordinar’ event that 
took place in Hamilton, three or four 
days after my never-to-be-forgotten 
Battle of the Breeks. Some even gaed 
the length to say that it was to the 
full mair curiouser than that af&ir, in 
Me fiur aa the {nineipal performer in 
thene case was u rational man, where¬ 
as in the ither he was only a bit ape. 
But fi>lk may talk m they like about 
monkeya, and cry them down for be- 
Btiqiid and mischievous, I fmr ane 
will no gang that length. Whatever 
they may be on the score of tnisebief, 
there can be nae doubt, that, sae for 
VoL. XXII. 


as gumption is concerned, they are 
just uncommon ; and for wit and fun 
they would beat ony man black and 
blue. In fact, i dinna think that mon¬ 
keys are beasts ava. I hae a half no¬ 
tion that they are just wee hairy meu 
that canna, or rather that winna speak, 
in case they be made to work like ither 
folk, instead leading a life of idle¬ 
ness. 

But to the point: I ance bad a mon« 
key, ane of me drollest-looking dee¬ 
vils ye ever saw. He was gayia big 
for a monkey, and was hairy a’ ower, 
except his face and hia bit hurdies, 
whuh had a degree of bareneM about 
them, and were nearly aa salt aa a 
lady’s loof. Weel, what think ye that 
G 
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I a«%r the tmUs} <mt, vaatp X 
dnaneA him up tike « HeekUuimait, 
ttid put a kik upAu him, and a lsng« 
tailed red coafei and a blue bannet, 
which for secnrity’s sake I tied, wo¬ 
man-like, below lua diin wi'twabits of 
yellow ribbon. I not only did this, but 
I leamt Sam to walk upon his twa 
kinder and to carry a stick in faia 
right hand when he gaed out, the 
b^ter to support him in his peregri- 
natroM- He was for a’ tbeworidlikea 
wee man in kt)t6'->8ae much sae that 
when Glengarry the great Heeland 
chieftain, wha happened to be at Ha¬ 
milton on a visit to the duke, saw him 
by chance, he swore by die powers, 
that he was like ano of the Celtic So¬ 
ciety, and that if 1 Kkit he would en¬ 
deavour to get him admitted a i jem- 
ber of that body. 1 thocht at thetime 
that Glengarry was jokin, but I hae 
since had gude reason for thinking 
that he was in real earnest, as Andrew 
Brand says that he and the Celts hae 
been like ta cut ane anitber’a throats^ 
and that he miebt mean this as an af¬ 
front upon them. Hoosomever, I maun 
do Glengarry the justice to say, that 
had he got my Nosey (that was his 
name) made amembm, he watinafaae 
proved the least witty or courageous 
•f the society, and would hae dune 
nae disgrace to the chief's recommend¬ 
ation. 

But 1 am fleeing awa like a shuttle 
frae the subject on hand. Weel, it 
turned out in this manner, as ye shall 
hear. Ae afternoon towards the glo¬ 
atin' I was obligated to tak' a stap 
dona to the cross, wi' a web under my 
arm, which I had flnisbed for Mr 
Weft, the muslin manufacturer. By 
way of fr<dic, a gayan foolish ane I a£. 
low, 1 brocht Nosey alang wi' me. 
He had on, as for ordinar', his Hee¬ 
land dress, and walkit behintme, wi' 
the bit stick in his hand, and his tail 
sticking out frae below Ms kSt,< as if 
he had been my flunky. It was, after 
siehtf .and^ as may be sup¬ 
posed^ rl drew .ft haili srewd of bairns 
after me^ faftwiing out* “ Here's WiHy 
ll'Gee*SK0oke^,”4indgi'eiDg him nits 
and gingerbread, and nutkin'as muckle 
oftlmcraturaseonld be; for Nosey 
was a great faTOttrite in the town, and 
everbody likft him for his droll brieks, 
and the way he usedtogim, and dance, 
and tumUe ower hit hm^ lo amuse 
them. 


(himiteriiw Mr Weflf»ibe|b 1 Isund 
it empty j tfiero wasna ft leeving soul 
within, r ni{^>oaed be had gane out 
for a lichti; and being gayan familiar 
wi' him, I toek'ftitap ten to the bade 
shop, leaving Nosey in the fore ane. 
1 sat for twa or uiree mitmtes, but 
naebody made his appearamsMiSU last 
the front door, which I had ta^ care 
to shot after me, opened, andl look't 
to see wha it cottld be. thii^ing that, 
nae doubt, it was Mr Weft, or bia 
apprentice. It was neither the ane nor 
the itber, but a strong middle-aged, 
red-faced Ileelandman, wi' specks on, 
and wi’ a kilt and a tennet, by a' the 
world like my monkey’s. Now, what 
think ye Nosey was about a' this 
time } He was sittin’ behind the coun¬ 
ter upon the lang three-ieggit stool 
that stood foment Mr Weft's desk, 
and was turning ower tlie leaves of bis 
ledger wi' a look which, for n^ld-fs- 
shioned sagaciousness, was w^derfu' 
to heboid. I was sae tickled at the 
sight that I paid nae sort of attention 
to the Hcelandman, but continued look¬ 
ing frae the back shop at Nosey, lau- 
ching a' the time in my sleeve—for I 
jealoused that some queer scene would 
tak' place between the tw'a. And ) 
wasna far wrang, for the stranger, tak- 
in' out a pound frae his spleuchao, 
handed it ower to the monkey, and 
^peeredathim, in his droll norlan dee- 
alect, if he coulddtange a note. When 
I heard this I thocht I would hae 
lauched outricht; and naething but 
sheer curiosity to see how the thing 
would end made me keep my gravity. 
It was plain that Donald had ta’en 
Nosey for ane of his ain countrymen 
—and tile thing after a’ wasna greatly 
to be wondered at, and that for three 
reasons: 

Firstly, the shop was rather dark¬ 
ish. 

Secondly, the Heelandman had on 
specks, as J hae just said; and it was 
likely on this account that he was rar 
ther short-sighted; and 

ThiitUy, Nosey, wi’ his kilt, and 
bannet, and red coat, was, to a' inteato 
and purposes, as like a Wman crea- 
tw as a monkey could weel be. ^ 

Nae sooner, tfaen,hadhe^ttenote, 
than he Opened it out, and lookit at it 
wi' his weeglowrin’, restless een,a8 if 
to sec that it wasna a forgery. Me then 
shook his head like a doctor, when he’s 
m very sure wW’a wnog wi’ a per- 
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item, hnt iMiitt to mak’ 4t appear that 
ha kena a* ^rtoot it—ahd cootioned 
in this atyle UU the Heelandman’a 
patience began to get exhaiuaed. 

•** Can ye no shange the notof old 
shentleman ?” ^uo' Donald. Nosey 
gi'ed hia haadanither shake^ and look- 
itunemeuaum wise. 

** la dle note no goot, air ?” smE the 
Heelandinan, a second time ; but the 
crator, instead of answering him, only 
gi’ed anither of bis wise shakes, as 
much as to say, " I'm no very sure 
about it." At this Donald lost tem¬ 
per. ** If the note doesna please ye, 
sir," quo’ he, " Til thank, ye to gie me 
it back again, and I’ll gang to some 
ither place.’’ And he stretebit out bis 
hand to tak hand o’t, when my frien* 
wi’ the tail, Ufting up his stick, lent 
him sic a whack ower the fingers^ as 
made him pu' back in the twinkling 
of an ce. 

** Got tamn ye, yc auld scounrel,” 
said the man ; “ do ye mean to tak my 
money frae me And he lifted up a 
rung big eneuch to fell a stot, and let 
flee at the monkey; but Nosey was 
ower quick for him, and, jumping 
aside, he lichted on a shelf before ane 
could say Jock Robinson. Here he 
rowed up the note' like a baw in his 
hand, and put it into his coat pouch 
like ony rational cratur. Not only 
this, but he mockit the Heelandman 
by a’ manner of means, shooting out 
his tongue at him, spitting at him, 
and girniiig at him wi’ hia queer out¬ 
landish physionomy. Then he would 
tak baud of hia tail in his twa hand^ 
and wag it at Donald, and stceking his 
nieves, he would seem to threaten him 
wi’ a leatherin'. A'thegither he was 
desperate impudent, and cneuch to try 
the patience of a saunt, no to speak o' 
a het-bluided Heelandman. It was 
gude for sair ecn to sec how Donald 
behavit on this occasion. He raged 
like ane demented, misca'ing the mon¬ 
key beyond measure, and swearing as 
mony Gaelic aiths as micht bae sair'd 
an ordinar man for a twalraonth. Du¬ 
ring this time, I narer steer’d a foot, 
but keepit keeking frae the back shop 
upon a' that was ganging on. 1 was 
highly delighted; aim jealoosiiq; that 
Nosey was ower supple to be easily 
catched, I had nae apprehension fw 
the event, and reraainra snug in my 
birth to see the upshot. 

In a short time in comes Mr Weft, 


Wi'n piecenflowtogffi^ in his band, 
t^ he.Jiad got fm the next door to 
liidit the shop; and nae sooner did 
Donald see him than he ax'd him for 
his note. 

What note, honest man said 
Mr Weft. 

“ Got tamn," quo’ Donal^ ” the 
note the auld scounrel, your pandfa- 
ther, stole frae me." 

'^My grand&ther 1" answered the 
ither wi' amazement. “ 1 am think¬ 
ing, honest man, ye hae had a glass 
ower muckle. My grandfliither has 
been dead for saxteen years, and 1 ne'er 
heard tell till now that he was a fief." 

“ Weel, weel, then," quo’ the Hee- 
kndman, “ I don’t care naething about 
it. If he's no your grandfaitber, he'll 
be your faither, or your blither, or your 
cousin." 

" My faither, or my brither, or myi 
cousin i” repeated Mr Weft. 1 maun 
tell ye plainly, frien’, thatl bae neither 
faither, nor brither, nor cousin i^ ony 
description, on this side of the grave. 
1 dinna understand ye, honest man, 
but 1 reckon that ye bae sat ower lang 
at the whisky, and my advice to ye it 
to stap awa name and sleep it aif." 

At this speech the Heelandman lost 
a’ patience, and lookit sae awfully 
fairce, that ance or twice I was on the 
nick of coming forrit, and explaining 
how matters really stood; but cu¬ 
riosity keepit me chained to the back 
shop, and I just thocht I would l»de 
a wee, and see how the affiiir was Idee 
to end. 

** Pray, wha are you, s’lr ?” said Don¬ 
ald, putting his hands in his sides, and 
looking through his specks upon Mr 
Weft, like a deevU incamit. ** Wha 
are you, sir, that daur to speak to me in 
this manner ?” 

“ Wha am I ?" said the itlter, drap- 
ping the remnant of the paper, which 
was bumin' cltse to his fingers, " I 
am Saunders Weft, manufacturer in 
Hamilton—that's what I am." 

** And I am Tonald Campbell, pi¬ 
per's sister's son .to his grace the grast, 
grand Tuke of Aigyle," thunderraont 
the Heelandman, wi' a voice that was 
fearsome to bear. 

** And what about that ?" quo* Mr 
Weft, rather snappishly, as 1 tboeht. 
** If ye were the great, Duke of 

Aigylehimsell, as yeca' him, Til no per- 
- mit you to kick upa dust intny shop." 

** Ye scounrel, said Donald, seizing 
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^ W«ft by the^oroftt, and shaking 
him till be tottesad likem aipen leif« 

** div ye mean to i^Meak ill of his grace 
the Tuke of Atnle And he gi'ed 
him anither shake—then, laying baud 
of his nose, he swore that he wo^ pn’t 
as lang as a cow's toil, if he rd£^ 
that in^Wt restore hun his lost i»rD« 
petty, ikt this sicht I began to grew 
a' ower, and now saw the needeessity 
of otepping ben, and saving mv.em- 
ployer /rae farther damage, bodily and 
otherwise. Nae sooner had 1 made my 
appearance than Donald let m his^p 
of Mr Weft’s nose, and the fatter, in a 
great passion, cried out, '* William M*« 
Gee, 1 tak ye to witness what I hae 
sufferit frae this blnid^thirsty Hee- 
landman! It’s no to he endured in a 
Christian country. I’ll hae the law of 
hini,thatIwilL I’llbewhuppitbutni 
hae amends, although it costs me 
twmity pounds!” 

« Vhiat’s the matter ?” quo’ I, pre¬ 
tending ignorance of tlie haill concern. 
“ What, in the name of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, has set ye thegither by the lugs ?” 
Then Mr Weft began his tale, how he 
h^ been collared and weel nigh thrap- 
pled in his ain shop;—then the ither 
tauld how, in the first place, Mi Weft's 
grandfather, as he ca’d Nosey, had 
stolen his note, and how, in the second 
place, Mr Weft hiuisell had insulted 
the great, grand Duke of Argyle. In 
a word, there was a desperate kidc-up 
between them, the ane threeping that 
he would tak the law of the ither im¬ 
mediately. Na, in this respect Don¬ 
ald gaed the greatest lengths, for he 
swore that, rather than be defeat, he wad 
carry his cause to the house of lords, 
although it cost him thretty pounds 
sterling. 1 now saw^it was time to put 
in a word. litulw 

Hmits-touts, gentlemen,” quo’ I, 
** what’s the use of a' this dishma- 
clavor ^ Ye've baith gotten the wrang 
sow by the log, or my name's no Wii- 
liain M*Gee. I’ll wager ye a penny- 
piiM^ that my monkey Nosey is at 
^bottom dT the business.” 

^gpKae sotmer had I spoken the word, 
wan the twa, looldng round the shop, 
spied the beastie sittiiig upon tbedhelf, 
gimii^ at them, and putting out bis 
tongue, and wimle-waggling his walk¬ 
ing sti^ ower left dbow, as if he 
had been playing upon the fiddle. Mr 
Weftat thisappantion set up aloud 


laudi: hispassionlefthiminamoment,' 
when he saw the ridiculous mistake 
that the Heelandman bad fa'en into, 
and 1 thoeht he would hae bursted his 
sides wi’ evendown merriment. At 
first Doni^ lookit desperate angry, 
and, judging frae the way be was 
twisting about bis mouth slid nswing 
bis een, 1 opined that he intended some 
deadly skuth to the monkey. But 
hia gude sense, of which Hedandmen 
are no a’thegitber destitute, got the 
better of his anger, and he roared and 
lauehed Uke the very mischief. Nor 
was this a’, for nae sooner had he be¬ 
gan to laucb, than the monkey did the 
same thing, and held its sides in pre- 
ceesely the same manner, imitating his 
actions, in the maist amunn’ way ima¬ 
ginable. This only set Donald a- 
laucbing mair than ever, and when he 
lifted up his nieve, and shook it at 
Nosey in a gude humoured way, what 
think ye that the cratur did? Odds 
man, he took the note frae his pooch, 
whare it lay rowed up like a baw, and, 
papping it at Donald, hit him as fairly 
upon the nose, as if it had been shot 
out of a weel-aimed musket. There 
was nae resisting this. The haill 
three, or rather the haill four, for 
Nosey joined us, set up a loud laueh ; 
and the Heclandman’s was the loudest 
of a’, showing that he was really a man 
of sense, and could tak a joke as weel 
as his neighbours. 

When the lauchin’ had a wee sub¬ 
sided, Mr Campbell, in oi;der to show 
that he had nae ill wall to Mr Weft, 
ax'd his pardon for the rough way be 
had tr^ted him, but the worthy ma¬ 
nufacturer wadna hear o't. ** Houts, 
man," quo’ he, “ dinna say a wmd 
about'it. It’s a mbtak a’thegether, 
and Soloman himaell, ye ken, whiles 
gaed wrang.” Whereupon the Hee- 
kudman bought a Ktlmaruoek nicht- 
cap, price elevenpence happCny, frae 
Mr Well, and {wd him wi’ ^rt of 
the very note thut broebt on the ferl^ 
I hae just been relating. But h» 
g^e wuU didna end here, for he in- 
aisted on takin' us a’—Nosey amtng 
the lave—to the nearest public, where 
he gj’ed us a frien’ly glass, and we 
keepit tawking about moi^ys, and 
what not, in a manner at aoce ^tfy- 
ing and amusing to hear. 

A MonxEN PvT«a«oa£AK» 
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To the Editor o/Bladnooo^e Magazine. 


Sir, 

I SHALL make no apoli^y for trans* 
mitthy the following observationa to 
your excellent publication, being satis* 
fled, that, in a work distinguished by 
so many masterly compositions on 
subjects of public interest, their ad¬ 
mission or rejection will depend upon 
themselves. If they sliall appear to 
convey useful and important informa¬ 
tion on a matter of great moment, 
they will be received of course—if not, 
no recommendation of the writer will 
be available for their admission. 

The subject on which I proiwse to 
odtr some remarks, is the Elective 
Franchise, as it now stands in Ire¬ 
land, particularly with respect to For¬ 
ty-shilling Freeholders. To go about 
to show the politick! importance of 
Ireland in general, or the singular cir- 
cumstancfs in which it stands, in re¬ 
gard to forty-shilling electors, would 
waste both your time and mine. Both 
of these have l)cen most prominent 
subjects of inquiry and discussion for 
some time past, and are likely to be 
80 for some time to come. 

My countrymen, not excepting those 
of the highest class, have never been 
very rcraarkablcfor thatsagacity which 
looks to consequences. They engage 
with an ardour of spirit that contemns 
the dull suggestions of prudence, con¬ 
sults only present feelings, anddiaturbs 
not itself with the calculations of {los- 
stble or even probable contingencies. 
Our leading patriots, in liestowing the 
elective franchise on Roman Catholics, 
hoped to give the world a glorious ex¬ 
ample of libend munificence in the 
first place; and in the next, to enhance 
their own political interests and im¬ 
portance, by the vast number of faith, 
ful and demited adherents whom they 
should thus be able to bring into the 
field of Election. How miserably they 
have been disappointed—what a flood 
of perjury and fraud haa thereby de- 
lug^ the land—and what degrading 
aecnea of riot^ tumult, and impiety, 
and iniquity, have since attended every 
contested election, are matters ton no¬ 
torious to do more than mention Aem. 

To the prin^le of enlarging the 
sphere of elective privileges, I am by 
no means inimical. Real property in 


land, to a certain amount, may fairly 
be considered as oonferringon the own¬ 
er a voice among the electors of a re¬ 
presentative, because it Euppotes him 
to possess an interest in the country in 
which he has such a stake, and acme 
degree of judgment to qualify luM for 
selecting a pereon flt for so important 
a trust. On this principle, the quali¬ 
fication of an elector was originally 
formed; and I need not tell my intel¬ 
ligent readers, that the sum of forty 
shillings, which was flien made the 
minimum of fitness, was nearly, if not 
fully, equal in value to forty pounds 
of the present day. A mark, amount¬ 
ing to 138. id., either in the way of 
gift, or as a yearly pension, was in 
those days not considered as unworthy 
of royal munificence; and many in¬ 
stances of such favour are to be found 
in ancient records. In bestowing the 
elective franchise upon a new body of 
citizens, a foir opportunity was offered 
of recurring to first principles, and con¬ 
ferring on voters that respectability 
which a privilege so im|)ortant de¬ 
manded. Unfortunately, however, our 
statesmen looked to die letter, not to 
the spirit of the law, and in so doing, 
put property and poverty, the respect¬ 
able and the base, the civilized and 
the barbarous, die informed and 
illiterate, upon equal terms. 

We are apt to sj^ak contemptuous¬ 
ly of those early times, as periods of 
great rudeness andsimplici^; yet how 
would the high-spirited fmetnen of 
Magna Chatta have scouted the idea 
of admitting their serfs and villains, 
their labourers and underlings, into 
the respectable class of F reeholders—of 
^(»ewh(^fiwmtheirpropertyand their 
Inde^ndence, were deemed worthy of 
political privileges! With them the 
mob by no means consdtuted the peo¬ 
ple j the refuse of the land, as in all 
countries there will be refuse, wwe 
left to drudge in their proper sphne; 
and nmple as their masters maybe 
thought, they never entertained 4he 
absurd notion of conferring upon tb«m 
rights and privileges wtMaly mcoMhpa- 
tible with their conditum. This ab¬ 
surdity was left for our days of know¬ 
ledge and refinement! As the office of 
a senator ranks among the most im- 
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in the eltM^ .ehonld the 
election to that 4%ttit]r be com* 
mitted only to ^idae^^lio may at leait 
be aupposM cn^adde of discernment 
aufficient to ietttra die most eligible. 
As it is, the elector deriTing respect 
from his property, bis education, his 
understating, and hisintegrity,statid8 
uponan^equal footing with thcwrretdi* 
ea i^oramus, who has been. Lord 
koOws how, sworn into the poeteasion 
<tf a forty-shilling freehold, but who is 
not worth a single groat in the world. 
Hence, as the number of the latter far 
outweighs that of the fonner, the 
power of returning members for all 
the counties of Ireland, for some of the 
cities, and for some of the boroughs, 
is in reality vested in the pauperism, 
the baseness, the ignorance, miL the 
barbarism of the Nation. “ 

It seems to me altogether impossi¬ 
ble that the Imperial Legislature of 
these realms, (with the exception of 
Irish members^ can be apprised of the 
real nature of the elective franchise 
as now exerdsed in Ireland, because, 
if they were, I look upon it that such 
a preposterous state of things would 
not be suffered to exist for a moment. 
Their eyes, indeed, must have been 
in some measure opened by the news¬ 
paper account of the late Elections. 
StUl there remains a great deal with 
which they cannot be acquainted, and 
this it is my present purpose to unfold. 

The very necessity of registering 
fireeholders, which registry laste good 
as far as forty shillit^ freeholders are 
concerned, only six vOars, is of itself a 
proof of the impropriety of committing 
such a power to such hands. It origina¬ 
ted from the abominable practice that 
subsisted here some forty years since, 
of introducing fictitious foeeholders. I 
don't know whether U was actually be¬ 
gun, but 1 believe it was carried to the 
greatest excess in the county of Cork, 
wh^en candidate, as deficient in cou^ 
fid^ce as he was powerful in purse, 
af^MiHy obtained his return, not only 
against a imdqrity of legal fir^holders, 
but where mere were certainly nearly 
two to one against him. It was ruled 
by the Hi^ SherifiT under the sanc¬ 
tion of ms assistant oonnsel, that 
whosoever gave n consistent acooimt 
of bis freehold, though not jwoddchig 
any lease or written tide thereto, and 
should take the freeholder's, and bri¬ 
bery oaths, must, under dKxtatttte,be 
admitted as having a good andlaw- 


At! vme. It^eould he no matter of 
wottdw to'have two or three uhwinJ 
clpied fdlowsmake ttp'tbeir minus for 
this strodous exhibition of viltsinotts 

d ury for the sake of a few piineas ; 

to see hundreds voluntarily offisr- 
ing themselves for so detestable a pur¬ 
pose in a country called Christian^ will, 
1 think, by all British readers, be 
deemed truly wonderful. Yet have 
I seen the renowned Fatlier O'Leary 
sit with the utmost composure where 
this game was played, and, if not 
abetting, certainly not discouraging 
the actors of the nefarious drama, 
every one of whom was of his own 
communion. I need not add, that he 
was a friend to the ingenious purcha¬ 
ser of Popish consciences. The ma¬ 
nagement of the fraud was curious and 
weU contrived. Every candidate for 
qualification was introduced into a 
room, where he received instructions 
as to the description of his freehold, 
the number of nis acres, the lives in 
his lease, and the clear proBt it 
brought him. When be bad learned 
his lesson, and was prepared for such 
questions as would probably be asked, 
he was, if his own clothes happened 
to be too shabby for the dignity of an 
elector, furnished with a good voting 
coat. He was then intr^uced into 
Court by an agent; and in the event 
of surmounting all the difficulties and 
embarrassments of cross-examination 
from the lawyers on the opposite aide, 
and passing muster as a legal elector, 
lie returned to receive the reward of bis 
pajnry. This, however, was adminis¬ 
ter^ with such caution in a dark amd 
lonely room, that none ever knew the 
hand thatgave it. The price paid, I have 
reason to think, was ten guineas. 1 
have been present in Court when oneof 
these fellows, (they were called bucks, 
and perfectly well known,) after ha¬ 
ving minutely described his freehold, 
and the landlord under whom he de¬ 
rived, was a little embarrassed by the 
sadden appearance of the gentleman 
from whose estate he was about to vote* 
He rose with great indignation, assu¬ 
red the Sheriffhe bad never seen the 
man before; thathewaswrilalsqmdnt* 
ed with all his tenanta; that na sudi 
person heldafootof ground under Irim; 
and that he waa willing to confirm 
what he said by oath. But the point 
vfos ruled; the Sheriff said it mignt be 
s matter for subsequent acrutiny, but 
that be muat abide by the words of 
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the etatute. jSaeh wm the dedsion of 
Bit ii9Bh High SheriiC I may be per. 
mitted to doubt whether it would 
have been ao decided by a British one. 
As none but Protestants could Uien 
vote^ there was added to their crimes 
the p^jury of passing for Protestants. 
Heretics they might safely have sworn 
tbemselveB. 

The act for registering freeholders, 
none of whom can vote unlos regis. 
tered six months previous to the day 
of election, certainly precludes fraud 
and perjury of this nature, but by 
opening a door for the admission of 
voters, neither more respectable, nor 
moreconsdeutious, contributes, I fear, 
very little to the honesty and purity 
of elections. The great landed pro* 
prietors themselves must of course ^ 
regarded as scrupulously averse to ad. 
mitting any to he enrolled among their 
forty-shilling freeholders, whose inte. 
rest in the premises was not in reality 
of that amount. Of their estates, how. 
ever, no inconsiderable portion is leas¬ 
ed .to middlemen, who, adopting the 
ruinous system of letting land in small 
divisions, in order to get the most they 
can out of it during the continuance 
of their leases, have at length filled 
the country with a dense population, 
which, in default of manufacturing 
employment, increases in pauperism aa 
it advances in numbers. Among these 
middlemen—of whom many arelloman 
Catholics—as well asamong thegeneral 
classes of country gentlemen, there na. 
turally exists adesireof enhandng their 
importance, andexhibitingtheir politi¬ 
cal weight and respectability by the 
number of voters they are able to bring 
intotbefield. Aman who can command 
a score or two of forty-shilling mih- 
tants, armed with the election itan. 
ehise, and ready to march as their 
leader shall direct, is a champion of 
no mean consequenige in a close con- 
test for the representation of a county. 
At first they were pretty securely 
reckoned upon by their natural com¬ 
manders ; but since the priests have 
taken the field, and brought the thuu- 
der of the Churdi to bear against what- 
ever side they clmose to oppose, the 
elective warfare has entirely changed 
its nature, and those spiritual generals 
who lately disclaimed all politietd med- 
dlings, and solicited only the uninter. 

exerciseef their holy lianetioiia, 
have .taken upon themselvee the au- 
pr«ne, if not exclusive r%ht, of ap« 


pointing representaUves of Ireland 
uijjpieBritisn Parliamentt Thefaci. 
lity^ of maldng freeholders of Ihis de- 
scripdon, increased the number o{ 
these reapectableand independent elec, 
tors to an exorbitant amount. It waa 
discovered, it seems, by sages learned 
in the laws, thi^t stamped leases or 
powers of any sort were wholly onne- 
cessary, and that any kind of docu. 
ment intimating the landlord's consent 
to add a life to the tenant's leas^ if it 
had no life before, or to give the oc. 
cupier of house, garden, or land, no 
matter how smaU, ,|n-ovided be was 
willing to swear his interest therein 
worth forty shillings, thesud premises 
during the life of some person sped, 
fied, generally an old man or woman, 
was perfectly suffident to entitle him 
to be registered as a freeholder. When 
it is considered what number of this 
description of inhabitants abound in 
all parts of Ireland, how little sera- 
pulous they are about so trifling a 
matter as an oath when anything is to 
be got by taking it, you will no longer 
wonder at the immense overflow of 
perjury and pauperism to be found 
in the great body of Irish electors! 

I have been frequently present at 
sessions held for tne purpose of re- 
gistering freeholders, as well as at con. 
tested county elections, at both of 
which, and particularly the latter, the 
modes of proceeding were at once far- 
deal and di^sting. At the former, 
the forty-shilling freeholder swears, 
agreeable to a printed form, that he 
has a freehold Worth forty shillings, 
(describing the place where it is situ- 
ated) that be is a bona occupier, 
either by grazing, or tilling, or both ; 
and tliat he has it by virtue of the 
title then produced in 'Court. On the 
paper so protlvj|C^, the clerk of the 
crown writes ms name, and the date 
of the registry, then ectexi it into his 
catalogue, receives a small fee, and 
the busiuess of ther^istry is com¬ 
pleted. The fees of these time-serring 
electors, that is to say, of nineteen in 
every semre of forty-shilling free* 
hohmr%are mid by their landlords, or, 
as they mighihave been too often ca^ 
ed, their drivers, who settle the bust, 
ness with the clerk of the crown, and 
who get sessions held, each in his o|l# 
district,. for no other purpose thAh' 
registering their voters., The nature 
of the system obliges eveu the respect- 
able landed proprietor to act in some 
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mcMUFe on the obnoxiovui part of It, 
If lie fe anxioua^o imilituii a oomHy 
interest, because pthenriae he will he 
beat out of the field by persona fiu: 
' below him indeed in wealth and re« 
apectability. The abuses to whidt it 
is carried are too numerous for debdl; 
they may easily be inferred froitt'this 
▼ery statement, especially when it is 
ooiisidei!^, tibat on the day of eleo- 
no cro6s<ex8mination is allowed 
to. take place; it is enoughfibat the 
person’s name is entered in the regis* 
trator’s schedule. The bribery oathmay 
indeed be put, but this is rarely done, 
because the only result would be de¬ 
lay—^no forty-shilling hero ever stum¬ 
bling over that molebfll. Now it must 
often happen that the tenure which 
was really worth forty shillings at the 
'time of registry, may not be wor.h ten 
on the day of an election taking place 
three, four, or five years after. But no 
question can be put—was sworn 
to five years before,— trgo ,—by Hi¬ 
bernian logic—it must be true still. 
My British readers will hardly believe 
that two or three have often been known 
to register out of one house and acre— 
one tilled it, another grazed it, and a 
thirddidboth. It was in some sort true, 
for all lived in the same house, all bad 
one or more pigs for grazing, and all 
raised potatoes; but the real value 
of the holding, after deduction of 
the rent, could not amount to more 
than five diillings per man. These, 
you will say, were pretty electors, yet 
truth obliges me to say, diat of the 
droves 1 have seen brought to the re¬ 
gistry sessioDs by land and by water, 
there were multitudes with even less 
pretensions, fellows furnished with do- 
cuments from those who had no free¬ 


hold to ^ve—^fellows who had scarce a 
cabin to live in, and whose only title 
lay in a tongue ready to swear, and a 
conscience wide enough to swallow any 
ptfl themaator thought fit to priescribe. 
Ikirely the candidate who was honour- 
ded with such support, had ample rea- 
^n to au^m wito Coriolanua, (Shafc- 
■peare ftouahea matter for every* 
t^g,) 


** Ifest sweet vmees I” 


But I come to the day of the elec- 
ilion, ar.d a grand day itis. Then ap¬ 
pear the different squadrons, under the 
eondact their aeveral centurions, 
whose bwneaa it it to- provide food 
and lodging; to keep thm, if pottihle. 


sober; to watch against the JntrasitA 
of eadBaaries ftmn the enemy's eamp, 
and to k«^ hia ragged regiment from 
straggling. This is a Uude of scale dif¬ 
ficulty, partieularly towards the dose 
of elMtion, and when the return hi 
closely contested; for then every pos¬ 
sible artifice is resorted to, aud with 
most ardour on the weaker aide, to 
turn the scale in favour of the hard 
run candidate. There are, however, 
two circumstances in the r^stry plan 
favourable to the friends of public 
peace, because they tend to shorten 
contests. One is, that there is a voting 
room for every barony, so Uiat many 
votes are received at the same time; 
and another, that no lawyers can speak 
in Court. There is yet a third, which 
is, that, by previously eumintng the 
registry, any person well acquainteil 
with county interests can easily ascer¬ 
tain which of the parties has the 
strongest support. I should indeed 
rather say that it has bem an advan¬ 
tage conducive to general tranquillity; 
for, as it is, the fact is quite otherwise. 
No landlord, however lenient, how¬ 
ever generous, and however beloved, 
can reckon upon the support of his 
own tenantry, being Roman Catholics, 
even though he be himself the candi¬ 
date, unless he is approved by the 
holy Roman Catholic Church; for into 
her hands the power of returning re¬ 
presentatives is now committed, who, 
however qualified she may be to make 
saints, is not the best possible maker 
if senators in a Popish empire, much 
less in a Protestant one. France, 1 
believe, would not easily submit to be 
governed by senators of her choito.— 
Spain does, but her example is not 
among the most encouraging. Mr 
Plunket himself will certainly not de¬ 
ny her present overbearing influence 
in this mad of saints, because it is 
so fully borne out by facts; but he is 
happily possemetl of a secret to neu¬ 
tralize these facto—nay, even to pre¬ 
vent their future recurrence. The di¬ 
vines of the holy Roman Church only 
want to be established in the pleasing 
enjoyment of power, ecclesiastical for 
themselves, and political for their fol¬ 
lowers! Well, what remedy esn be 
more simple ? Give them all they Mk, 
•ays Mr Plunket, and they will com- 
plun no morsf 1 like lumpto remedies, 
and if there be a mere simple than 
this, I certainly don't knew whore to 
look for it. 


19 
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Ib the county ol Cork, as well as in 
eesretsd. other Iririi counties, there is 
among these fortv-skilling voters, a 
very large {noportion of * sweet voices,* 
totally ignorant of any language but 
their own native dialect. Ail these of 
course belong to the Pope’s regiment, 
and know nothing of Christianity save 
what comes through the medium of 
the priest. The legislature has pre« 
scribed twooaths necessary to be t^en 
by Roman Catholics previous to their 
being admitted to exercise a civil pri¬ 
vilege so important as that of the elec¬ 
tive franchise. These are to be ta¬ 
ken in open court, and the names or 
marks of the persons taking them, are 
entered in a roll kept by the clerk of 
the crown. M’ithout a certificate un¬ 
der his hand, that this indispensable 
preliminary has been complied with, 
all the other preparations are nugatory. 
One of these is the oath of allegiance 
to the King, not containing many sen¬ 
tences—the other may be called that 
of allegiance to tlie State, abjuring and 
renouncing the Pope's temporal au¬ 
thority and so forth ! This is pretty 
long, and the tenor and phraseology 
of it not very accordant with the un¬ 
cultivated comprehension of poor Pad¬ 
dy. Many, therefore, who know enough 
of English to repeat it after the clerk, 
do in reality pronounce words and 
sentences, of a great part of which they 
know not the meaning. But the great 
difficulty is to manage with those who 
can md speak English. The Act pre¬ 
scribes the oath to be taken AngHce 
totidem verbis; and if it had said that 
it shall be availing to none who cannot 
veally and hotui so take it, the be¬ 
nefit would have been considerable in 
another point of view, by promoting 
tlie use of the English tongue. This 
advantage would be enhanced still 
more by a condition, indispensable, in 
my opinion, to the qualification of an 
elector, namely, that he should be 
able not only to speak English, but 
to read it. The Act not having pro¬ 
vided for interpretation, and having 
specified a certain form of words with¬ 
out express license to substitute any 
others for them, may not unreasonidily 
seem to have precluded all who could 
not repeat, and did not understand 
the words of the statute. But if our 
State directors want first to remove 
mountains, they are in no want of ca¬ 
suistical abilities to manage at their 
pleasure the eonbtruction of Acts of 
Vor. xxir. 


Parliament relative to oaths, and too 
often on the ^indples of Hndibrastic 
logic. 

I was present when a batch of thirty 
or forty single-tongued freeholders ap¬ 
peared before the derk of the crown, 
to consummate the forms of legal qua¬ 
lification. He, not understanding a 
word of tbdr language, and supposing 
that they knew at least something of 
his, had them duly arranged in. front 
of his chair, and produced his long 
scroll. 

To the first man, who happened to 
know a few English words, but with¬ 
out ability to hold conversation, he 
began thus—" You, sir, and the rest of 
these^>VRt/emc»,niust first declare your 
respective names, and afterwards re¬ 
peat after me the contents of this pa¬ 
per, which, after you have sworn to, 
must be signed with the name or mark 
of every individual. Do you now, sir, 
begin by repeating your name.” The 
person addressed looked round for re¬ 
lief, and was informed by a friend (in 
Irish) that he must say after the clerk 
every word that the cferk should read 
to him out of the paper. Thus em¬ 
boldened, be requested his fric-nd to 
bid the clerk begin again—^this was 
accordingly done.—(Quef tion) Repeat 
your name.—(Answer) Repate your 
name.—(Clerk) What answer is that, 
man?—(Freeholder) What answer is 
that, man ?—At this there was a laugh 
in court, and the clerk of the crown 
got angry, thinking perhaps that Pad¬ 
dy was disposed to pass a joke upon 
him. An explanation, however, on 
the part of the leader of the band soon 
set matters to rights, and the first part 
of the business was pretty well got 
over, each man successively repeating 
his name. But the sequel baffles all 
description. The quickest ear, and 
the most flippant tongue, found it not 
only difficult, but impossible, except 
after frequent repetitions, to catch the 
sounds of an unknown language, and 
to.'<eepeat its words and sentences in- 
tel^ibly. What then must have been 
the confusion of tongues in such a 
Babel as was here presented! Had the 
rustics been even moderately acquaint¬ 
ed with English, still the meaning 
would have been for the most pirt 
sliut out, being so much above the or¬ 
dinary reach of their ideas; as it was, 
they were just as unable to pronounce 
their lesson as to comprehend it. The 
oath might have been as well adrai- 
H 
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nistered in Gis^. Sometimes an in¬ 
terpreter was employed, who, being out 
of the common stamp, and unskilled 
in the written Irish, was unable to 
gire anything like a just translation. 
He did, however, give a parapbrastical 
clue to die meaning, the result of 
which was to make it much less pala¬ 
table. What they did not understand 
they had no objection to sign, when 
required to do so by their masters; 
and my poor countrymen have a no¬ 
tion, that if thediook be not actually 
kissed, the conscience is quite safe. 
Now there are two modes of evading 
perjury according to their spiritual lo¬ 
gic—one is to approach the book to 
the mouth, but not touch it with the 
Ups—the other to kiss the thumb. 
Hence nothing is more common in our 
Courts of Law, than to hear attorneys 
reprimand a witness for similar eva¬ 
sion. Kiss the book, sir—not your 
thumb! My lord, that fellow is eva¬ 
ding the oath!" In the particular case 
here recorded, as it w'as nobody’s bu¬ 
siness to make objections—and the 
clerk of the crown or his deputy had 
too much business on his hands to 
lengthen it by unnecessary s':ruples, 
the boys were allowed to 1^ as they 
pleased. 

Can it be necessary to do more than 
state this too faithful account of forty¬ 
shilling electorships in Ireland? Would 
it not be an insult on intelligence and 
integrity to employ words in proving 
what is so obvious a truth, that the 
measure was conceived in folly, born 
in ignorance, nursed in selfishness, and 
has grown up in iniquity ? AH, it is 
true, are not involved in the same sink 
of reproach; but that too many are, 
he knows little of Ireland who will not 
amply testify. Theory, I am aware, 
will never want sounding periods, and 
specious sophisms, to vindicate any 
measure whose plausible tendency is 
togivepower to The People; but prac¬ 
tice is tlie test of theory, and without 
the imprimatur of experience, her pro¬ 
jects are but the baseless fabrics « a 
vision, with this difference, that they 
are not quite so harmless. 

;One would think that the road to a 
just and fair r^asentation of the 
landed interest of Ireland lay open to 
every moderate understanding. Ac¬ 
tual poss^on of a competent portion 
of land, implying at once an indepra- 
denoe of condition, and a d^ree of in- 
tell^Dce above the ranks of plebeian 


i^inunce, and servility, Is the {Man¬ 
ciple on which the right of votit^ was 
oririnally establisheo* and to>-whiflh 
it ^ould be regulated still, 'mil the 
patriotic advocates for the continuance 
of this blessed system in Ireland, find 
precedent or justification for it in the 
pages of that Magna Charta to which 
tliey are so fond of recurring ? They 
know they will not. All I ask is a 
recurrence to the principle and the 

{ >ractice of their own great era of po- 
itical liberty. An equivalent for the 
rate of that period cannot be fixed 
on a lower scale than twenty pounds, 
and by such frecliolilcrs alone should 
county representative ever be return¬ 
ed. 

But I will do more towards enlar¬ 
ging and extending the elective fran¬ 
chise than thon'e senators are proba¬ 
bly aware of, for though Ireland is 
ever in their mouths, they are still 
strangers to her true interests and her 
real situation. In the jvesenl system, 
exclusive of what I have alreaiiy ob¬ 
served, anomalies exist of a nature not 
less unjust than preposterous. Save 
and except the possessor of an estate 
in fee simple, no man can vote who 
has not one or more lives in the lease 
by which he holds his land. Thus 
A. B., possessed of an interest in lands 
of dve hundred pounds par annum, 
under a lease of 99, or (as is often the 
case here) of 999 years, is not entitled 
to vote for a representative; while C. 
D., the petty occupier of a cabin and 
a single acre, though utterly ignorant 
of the language spoken in the senate, 
and though not worth one shilling over 
and above his lawful debts, shall 
march into an election*court, and have 
as efficient a voice as a gentleman of a 
thousand a-year fee simple estate!! 
And why ? tecause be has produced 
at tile registry sessions a scrap of paper 
intimating that his landlord has giv,en 
him a forty-shilling freehold, during 
the 1^ of Joan Carthy, widow, aged 
77 years! [ You will say, perhaps, 
that this is impossible; and truly, I 
should say the same thing, but that I 
know it to be true. A gentleman in 
thif neighbourhood holds property in 
land to the amount of 1700 acres, on 
which, though there are numerous in¬ 
habitants, and some of them respect- 
able, there is not a single freeholder, 
because it is held by a very old lease 
of 999 years! These ^ings surely 
ought not to be so. I think no {leraan 
H 
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shoald be excluded fit>m voting who q;aestioiuibly be changid. With an 
haaretlproperty in land to the amount humble hope of tuggeeting some tue- 
requiieC'i'Qd vrboM lease secures him ful hints, 1 have been at the trouble 
a reasonable duration, say of 15 or SO of drawing up the foregoing statement 
years. It is rather a firmer hold than —^if it be true, it surely deserves the 
that of the above*mentionerl forty- attention of the_ Legislature, however 
shillinger, whose old lady's life could humble the writer. My'knowledge 
not be valued at more than two or and experience assure roe that it is, 
three years' purchase. and you, sir, I believe, will vouch that 

If the legislature wish, as no doubt I am not in the habit of communica- 
they do, to put the elective franchise ting fabricated intelligence, 
into hands of something like respecta- Sxnex. 

bility, the present system must un- Cork, June 1, 1B27. 

On the Scots Law or Marriage. 

To the Editor. 


Kdin. June 13, 183?. 

SiR,~The following observations 
on some particulars relative to the 
Scotch Law' of Marriage, were written 
in April last, in consequence of the 
discussion which took {dace on the 
subject, in the course of the trial of 
Mr Wakefield at Lancaster. The evi¬ 
dence which was then given, as to 
what the law of Mnrriagc in Scotland 
is, by the respectable counsel who w'as 
examined for Mr Wakefield, and the 
views which have since been express¬ 
ed on the subject in an article in your 
Magiiziiie for May, as well as the 
doctrine which has still more recently, 
in the course of the discussion in both 
Houses of Parliament, been assumed 
to be law in Scotland, appear to me to 
be contrary, both to the legal principles 
and authorities of our law; and there¬ 
fore, though my observations were not 
written with a view to publication in 
any shape, I now send them to you, 
that you may, if you think proper, 
give them a {dace in your columns. 

In Scotland, marriage is regarded 
merely as a civil contract, which is 
constituted by the interposition of the 
consent of {)arties. Consent is the 
essential and indispensable quality of 
the contract; and if the parties are 
capable of contracting marriage|lind 
there is sufficient evidence of the in- 
ter{K>sition of that consent, that is 
quite enough to constitute a marriage. 
It does not require the sanction of the 
ehurch, or any civil ceremony, to give 
it validity; nor is it requisite that 
the consent should be adhibited in any 
set form of words. The contract may 
legally be entered into by the parties 
exchanging missive letters, whereby 
they ex[>licitly acknowledge having 
taken each other for husband and wife 
—or the consent maybe interchanged 
in presence of witnesses; or a marriage 


may legally be constituted by facts 
and circumstances, as by the parties 
living together, and acknowledgii^ 
each other as man and wife. It ia 
the unquestionable evidence of con¬ 
sent, in whatever form given, that is 
essential to the constitution of the 
contract; and it is merely because, in 
marriages which are performed by 
clergymen in presence of their con¬ 
gregations, there is the most undoubt¬ 
ed proof of that consent which the 
law requires, that they are held to be 
beyond all question valid and effectual. 

Copula, or carnal knowledge, is not 
required to constitute marriage; that 
is only the consummation of it. The 
legal maxim is. Consensus, non concum 
bitus,jfacit mntrimonium, 

liut though this, the most solemn 
of all contracts, is perfected solely by 
consent, and may thus easily be enter¬ 
ed into, it will be observed that the 
consent which the law requires, im¬ 
plies the existence of some essential 
qualities, and the absence of other qua¬ 
lities, in order to render the marriage 
binding. 

In merest place, the law requires 
that the parties be capable of consent¬ 
ing; for onewho cannot consent cannot 
marry; and therefore idiots, furious 
persons, and pupils, are incapable of 
marrying. The age of pupilarity in 
Scotland is tweloe in females, and 
fourteen in males, after the attainment 
of which, the sexes are respectively 
{iresuined to be capable of entering 
into the married state, and that, too, 
even without the consent of parents of 
guardians. 

In the second place, the consent must 
be true and genuine, not nominal and 
apparent only. An idiot may mve an 
apparent consent; but if in truth he ia 
incapable of giving a real and genuine 
consent as a party to any contract, it 
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wirald be absurd tO hold him bound, 
inore especially to n contract of such 
magnitude ana importance as that of 
marriage. Accordingly, the Court of 
Session has found, where an idiot had 
entered into a marriage, and a child 
had been born before the validity of 
the marriage was challenged, and 
where, too, the idiot had not been fite- 
jriously cognosced; that the marriage 
was nevertheless null and vo^4i*~£/atr 
V. Slalr, June 1748. 

In the third place, the consent must 
be fall, free, and erpUdt, such as to 
leave no doubt of the deliberate and so« 
leran intention of the parties to enter 
into the married state with each other, 
independently of the mere form or 
manner of giving the consent. 

1st. A marriage is not binding, how¬ 
ever formal the manner in which the 
consent has been interposed, if it can 
be shown that it was given by either 
of the parties through compulsion, or 
in consequence of such a degree of 
violence as would compel the assent of 
a person of ordinary consistency. 

S2d. A marriage is not binding where 
the consent to enter into it has been 
given through Fear ; and in this term, 
1 apprehend, there is incluued not 
merely the fear of violence to the in¬ 
dividual herself, hut of violence or 
even disgrace to those with whom she is 
most nearly and dearly related. Fear 
may be induced in a vast variety of 
ways, which it is unnecessary to men¬ 
tion, independently of the mere fear 
arising from actual or threatened vio¬ 
lence to the person of the individual. 
Lord Stair says, “ Just fear is infer¬ 
red not only by positive acts inferring 
constraint, out by restraint, as by long 
and unlawful imprisonment, or by 
hindering of necessary food, sleep, rest, 
clothing, or by alFur&ng only corrupt 
meat and drink, &c.** Consent given 
under sudi circumstances cannot be 
tonsiAend free and deliberate ; and 
tiierefore, to bold that the party who 
gave it, is, in any contract, bound as 
efibetually as if she bad given her free 
and ddilierate consent, appears to be 
contrary to every prindidebotb of law 
and reason. 

3d. A marriage is not binding when 
the consent of one of the parties has 
been obtained by means of gross fraud 
and imposition. LordS'rAiR,tbegreat- 
est authority in the law of Scotland, 
Say«> that Fraud is txcepied in aU 
human actions/’ MrEasxiNE, in like 
manner, says, “ Marriage is truly a 


contract, and so requires the eaneent if 
the parties, of which infra b. iiU tiL i> 

§ 16." Of the esseuHam of ihat>eoiueHt 
which is necessary to give vaOdky to 
marmge, and every other contract, he 
says, in the parage to which he before 
expressly refers, ** There can be no 
consent where the words or writings by 
which it is said to be expressed, are 
drawn from either of the parties by 
fraud, against his real inclination. 
Frautl or dole is defined a machination 
or contrivance to deceive; and when it 
appears that the party would not have 
entered into the contract had he not 
bten fraudulently led into it ; or, as it 
is expressed in the Homan law, ubi do» 
lus deditcausamcontractui, he is justly 
said not to have contracted, but to bo 
deceived. Hence, if he who has been 
guilty of the fraud, shall sue for per¬ 
formance, the other party may be re¬ 
lieved by an exception of dole,” See. 
The consent to marry, therefore, must 
be full, free, and deliberate. In other 
words, it must not have been obtained 
by force, fear, or gross fraud. 

Lord Stair goes even farther; for 
he says that “ Error also in the sub- 
stuntiab makes void the cuuscut, un¬ 
less future consent intervene, as it did 
in Jacob, who supposed that he had 
married and received Rachel, but, by 
mistake, got Leah, yet was content t«» 
retain her, and serve for the other also.” 
Fraud and error are commonly uni¬ 
ted; and accordingly, in treating of 
wliat his Lordship calls '*'< the conge¬ 
nerous alledgeances,” errore lapsus et 
dolo circumventus, he says, “ it were a 
hard thing to determine whether Jacob 
were errore lapsus or dolo cirenmueu- 
tvs, when I,eah came to his bed instead 
of Uachel ; hut certainly he might 
have repudiated Leah, as not being 
his wife, if he had not ratified the 
marriage by continuing therein; and 
no doubt he was not only dolo cireum- 
ventus by Leah and her lather, but he 
woqplso errore lapsus ; yet it was by 
his oWn fault; for though she came to 
him in the dark, yet if be had but 
spoken to her, her voice could not but 
have discovered who she was to him, 
who had so long conversed with her." 

Lord Banktok goes so far as to 
say, that “ when a man ignorantly 
marries a woman that is with child to 
another at the time, it would seem 
lawful for him to insist that the mar« 
riage be declared vc^, as being/ra«- 
dvlently contracted on the part of the 
woman. This is conform to Uie Mo« 
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uic Uw« the dvil law, and that of 
other Protestant countries at this day; 
and there is little doubt of our follow¬ 
ing these authorities strongly founded 
<nt the common sense of mankind,” &c. 

It is not, however, I apprehend, 
•very species or degree of fraud that 
willannul a marriage. A man believing 
the wife he had cnosen to be chaste, 
and she turns out otherwise; or that 
she was possessed of a large fortune, 
which turns out comparatively no¬ 
thing,—is nevertheless bound by the 
marriage ; for these are qualities which 
are not essential to the existence of 
the contract; and were such circum¬ 
stances as morals, fortune, or temper, 
held sufficient to annul a 'marriage, it 
would be in the power of either party 
to break the connexion at any time, 
and involve society in the most cala¬ 
mitous confusion. 

Whether tliat full, free, and deli¬ 
berate consent which the law requires 
to constitute a valid marriage, has been 
interposetl, is a question of circum¬ 
stances. What is sufficient proof that 
has been given in one case, may not be 
sufficient in another. For exam- 
le, when the contracting parties are 
oth of mature age, and of course less 
liable to compulsion, fraud, or fear, 
very different evidence W'ill be requi¬ 
site to set the marriage aside from 
what will be sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose when one of tlie parties is in the 
prime of life, and knowing in the ways 
of the world and arts of fraud and de¬ 
ception : and the other so young and 
inexperience* 1 as merely to be legally 
capable of entering into the bonds of 
matrimony—the more especially if the 
minor be the female. It is a dt ques¬ 
tion for a jury to decide, in each par¬ 
ticular case, and on a complex view 
of ali its circumstances, whether the 
consent to marry has been given with 
all the essential qualities which arc re¬ 
quisite, or whether, though the form 
of consent had been given, it i^s not 
extracted by means of fraud and cir¬ 
cumvention, fear, or violence, and 
when in truth there was no real inten¬ 
tion or disixksition on the part of one 
of the individuals to enter into the al¬ 
liance. The jury must be satisfied 
not merely of the exutenee of fraud, 
but that the fraud, fear, or compulsion 
was of such a nature and extent as to 
exclude the idea of deSbtrate consent 
on the part of one of the individuals 
to become the wife or husband of the 
other. 


Each of the grounda whkih have 
been mentioned, if fully and distinct¬ 
ly proved, will, I apprehend, be suf¬ 
ficient to exclude the idea of a true 
consent having been given, and there¬ 
fore sufficient to set a marriage, ob¬ 
tained by its means, aside. But it 
may happen that the consent has been 
obtained by the instrumentality of 
more of these qualities than one, 
through a combination of them, and 
therefore, though any one,per ee, might 
not be sufficient to set aside the mar¬ 
riage, the whole taken together would 
have that effect, ^ere may be re¬ 
straint to a certain ex tent—^fear, though 
not of violence to the person, yet for 
the reputation, honour, and happiness 
of parents, forgery and gross fraud, 
all combined, to obtain consent; and 
a complex view of the whole cir¬ 
cumstances, it may appear dear, that 
but for the use of such a combination 
of illegal means not even the form of 
consent would have been given. And 
if, so soon as the mt ans used were dis¬ 
covered by their victim, she cut the 
connexion, there is an additional cir¬ 
cumstance of proof of the consent ha¬ 
ving been nominal, and not real and 
true. 

Accordingly, it is upon a complex 
view of the whole circumstances of 
each particular case that the Court 
decides; and in order to show the 
length to which our Judges have gone 
in setting aside marriages where the 
consent was apparently most solemnly 
adhibited, amt where there was no 
allegation even that force or violence 
had been used, 1 shall quote a case 
which is reported by Lord Kaimes. 

** Cameuon V. Miss Malcolm, 
S9th June, 17<56. 

Cameron of Kinnairdt Uving in the 
neighbouring of Mrs Mal«>lm, wi- 
ddw of James Malcolm, merchant, 
cast his eyes upon her daughter, Miss 
Malcolm, a consiuerable fortune, 
as an advantageous marriage for his 
son. The two families set out together 
from Fife, in order to ngss the winter 
at Edinburgh. Upon their landing at 
Leith, Mrs Malcolm and her daugh¬ 
ter were invited to the bouse (rf Mn 
Cousnen, Kinnaird's mother-in-law. 
They supped there, and after su|^|ier, 
without any pn^ious conceti, a minister 
was brought in hy Mr Cameron, in 
order to marry his son to the said Miss 
Malcolm, at that time Just turwd of 
twelve years tf age. The mother, for 
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Hrlut reuon wm not nude clear by 
the witnesses, left die rpom. The ce¬ 
remony went on, and was eompUied; 
AVD THE MAKBIAOE LIVES WERE SUB- 
KRIBED BY Ml88 MaLCOI.M AS WELL 

AS BY YOUNG Cameron. After this 
the mother returned, and a bedding 
being proposed, she struck out, whe¬ 
ther dissatisfied with what had been 
done, or thinking her daughter too 
young, is uncertain. I'his ocCMdoiled 
a sort of squabble among them. The 
mother and daughter went home in a 
sort of pet, and ^in that time refused 
to stand to the marriage. 

“ The Commissaries, upon a declara¬ 
tor of marriage brought before them, 
found the marriage proved. This oc¬ 
casioned an advocation on the part of 
Miss MaJcoliu, in which the Court ef 
Session were of a different opia^': 
They remitted to die Commissaries 
to assoilzie from the declarator of mar¬ 
riage, (that is to say, they found there 
was no marriage,) and even to find Ca¬ 
meron, thepursuer, liable in expenses." 

Lord Kaimes observes, that This 
was an extreme nice case. That the 
ceremony of marriage was perform¬ 
ed, is certain ; nor was any force pro¬ 
ved, or even alleged, sufficient to ren¬ 
der the ceremony ineffectual. And 
if there was a marriage, however irre¬ 
gular or improper, it was not in the 
power of any Court to give redress. 
The Court, however, moved with im* 
dignation at so gross a wrong, gave 
the above-mentioned judgment upon 
sentiment rather than upon principle. 
'The only legal footing it can stand 
upon, seems to be what follows:—A 
girl of 12 years of age is no doubt ca¬ 
pable of marriage ; but then, as a girl 
of that age is extremely susceptible of 
undue ivJlueHce,and to be unjustly ire.- 
panned, a marriage in this circum¬ 
stance requires more accurate evidence 
of consent is necessary betwiitit 
adult pemolfff. The present case is si- 
milMt-to tiiat of a testament on death¬ 
bed. A bare subscription in liege 
povstie, is sufficient in extremis, 
a proof is required of Wders given by 
the testator to write the testament, or, 
at least, tiiat it was read over to him 
before sulwcription. In the present 
case, the partiea went to Cousnen'a 
house without any design of marriage; 
2do, the mother notf» present at me 
celebration; 3fto, aoquablde the mo¬ 
ment the ceremony was over,und some 
evidence of repentance on both sides; 
hto, prCved u^n old Cameron, that 
he endeavoured to bribe one Mally 


Hay to awear to an antecedent cmirt- 
ship, whidi presumes he was consekma 
of some defect in the celebration of 
the marriage, lltese dreumstaneea laid 
together, may justly infer a stts^ncioia 
that matters were not carried on <io <m 
to make an effhetual miirriagei aniQ* 
therefore, in a case of this extraordi¬ 
nary kind, the Court, I think, took the 
safest side to refuse to give iheir sanom 
iion TO THIS marrium." 

It is true, the learned reporter, 
in the first part of liis observations 
on the case, says, that the Court gave 
their judgment more from senti¬ 
ment than principle; but in the end 
he arrives at the condnsion, that ** the 
circumstances laid together" may just¬ 
ly infer a suspicion that matters were 
not correctly carried on so as to make 
an effectual marriage, and, “ therefore,'’ 
his Lordship approves of the judge¬ 
ment of the Court, refusing to sanction 
the marriage. 

Now, it will be remarked, that con¬ 
sent was apparently in that case given 
by one capable by law of consenting ; 
it was admitted that no force or vio¬ 
lence was used ; and yet, because it a|>- 
peared to The Court that “ the whole 
circumstances laid together" did not 
afford that evidence which is necessary 
of a true and deliberate consent ha¬ 
ving been given, the marriage was set 
aside, and the judgment of the Court 
of Session was acquiesced in. It is 
more than probable, however, if the 
parlies had both been adults, riiat the 
judgment would have been different. 

I cannot discover, that the deci¬ 
sion in tlie case of Cameron has been 
held in any subsequent case to have 
been an erroneous one. On the con¬ 
trary, a case occurred in 1773, (not 
reported,) in which the Commissaries 
and the Court of Session pronounced 
a simitar judgment. Mr Hutchison 
mentions it in a note to his Treatise on 
the Office of a Justiceof the Peace. Af¬ 
ter quoting the case oX Cameron v. Mal- 
colm, he says, “ In the case of Allan, 
schoolmaster in Edinburgh, against 
Anne Young in 177.3, a similar decinon 
was ^Kcn. The marriage ceremony 
had been regularly performed by a 
clergyman, and the girl turned twdve 
years of age ; but she was under Al¬ 
lan's care as a teacher, and it appeared 
from the proof, that undue influence 
and a train of fraud and imposition 
had been use^ m ord« to obtain her 
consent. No consammation bad taken 
place." 

It lias been said, and that too by 
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l«w]wn, that if a conaent to many has 
oaoe bera given, (a consent in pre¬ 
sence of witnesses to become man and 
wife deprttenii,) the marriage is bind¬ 
ing, although that consent has been ob¬ 
tained through the grosKst fraud and 
deception on the part of one of the par¬ 
ties. To such a proposition, however, 
I cannot subscribe. It is not every piece 
of fraud and deception which is practi¬ 
sed in the afiairs of marriage, (and they 
are many,) that will annul the con¬ 
tract ; but if the consent of one of the 
parties has been obtained by a fraud u- 
teotlionspiracy, I cannot bring myself 
to think that to such consent, accord¬ 
ing to the law of any civilized coun¬ 
try, “ the party trepanned,” as the 
old phrase is, would be bound. 1 ap¬ 
prehend, that the case I have quoted 
was decided on the ground of fraud 
and circumvention; that the “ cir¬ 
cumstances laid together” proved there 
was not the full, free, and deliberate 
consent which is requisite to consti¬ 
tute a valid marriage. Lord Stair 
says, fraud is excepted in all human 
actions,”—Lord Bankton, that the 
marriage may be declared void as being 
fraudulenlli/ cmifrarled on the part of 
the worn in ;"(and a man maybeguilty 
of fraud surely as well as a w'oraan, 
though not perhaps of the same spe¬ 
cies of it;) and Mr Erskine expressly 
refers to fraud as one of the grounds on 
which the contract may be set aside. 

To these, the greatest authorities in 
the law of^^cotland, I may add that of 
Lord Stowell (Sir William Scott) who, 
in giving judgment in the case of DuA- 
rymple v. Dairymple, says, that if con¬ 
sent de presenti was given fairlj/ and 
without fraud, the parties were legally 
married by the law of Scotland. 

I may mention that the case of Dal- 
rymple regarded the effect of a pro- 
miae of marriage de future, with a 
copula following on that promise. The 
law of Scotland has held, where a 
woman has surrendered her person on 
the faith of a promise of marriage, that 
the parties have, at the period cif the 
copula, actually interposed the consent 
wtuch is requisite to constitute them 
married persons. 

In conclusion, allow me to observe, 
that though the consent of one of the 
parties may have been illegally ob¬ 
tained, and the marriage consequent¬ 
ly set aside, that that result will 
only follow when the party forced, or 
fraudulently deceived, does not con¬ 
tinue in the state and condition into 


which that force, fear, or fraud bad 
induced her to go, after she is made 
acquainted with the fact of their ha¬ 
ving been used. If, for instance, a 
woman, under the false impression of 
her father’s ruin or death, and in the 
belief that her consenting to marry a 
man whom she never before saw or 
heard of, would avort that fate, even on 
being told of the falsehood and fraud 
on the man’s part in making such false 
stories, nevertheless continues to live 
with him as his wife, she would be held 
to be so to all intents and purposes. 
But she would be his wife, not because 
of the original consent which she gave 
to become so, wldch was apparent 
merely, and not real, but because of her 
consenting to remain in the condition 
of his wife after she was aware of the 
arts or violence which had been prac¬ 
tised against her. In such a case, the 
true consent is given at the period 
when, in the knowledge of the truth, 
she freely consented to remain with 
him as his wife. 

To the doctrine which I have sta¬ 
ted, that consent obtained by the gross¬ 
est fraud is no true consent; or that 
gross fraud will annul marriage so 
coatracted,~—it has been objected, that 
it must still be a legal marriage, be¬ 
cause the party using the fraudulent 
means must nevertheless be bound; 
and that it is a principle of all con- 
ti^cts, that botl] parties must be bound 
or both free. 

But the argument implied in the 
objection is fallacious. First, Because, 

I apprehend, if the objection taken 
had been, that force was used to obtain 
the consent, it would come to the same 
thing; sndforce is confessedly aground 
of nullity. Secondly, The objection of 
fraud or force is only pleadable by the 
party who has been violently or frau¬ 
dulently wronged. That no man can 
profit by, or plead his own fraud, is a 
maxim m the law and equity of every 
state where law and equity are recog¬ 
nised. An individual, therefore, who 
has been " trepann^," or circum¬ 
vented into marriage, may, _ rather 
than expose herself and her friends to 
the talk of the world, submit to her 
fate, and her fraudulent dreumventer 
be unable to withdraw from the con¬ 
tract; yet, because she will, if the 
chooses, be allowed to remain in her 
deplorable connexion, that k tardy 
no reason why the other party diould 
be allowed to profit by hu own gross 
fraud. 
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While t thxni; it ia numifeat that in 
Seo^ixl, fbree, fear, or fraud will, if 
lafficienUy preyed, anniil a marriage 
obtained by their meant, I need scarce¬ 
ly say, that no one cose of this kind 
can be taken as a rule for the deter¬ 
mination of another; and therefore, 
in apeaking of force, fear, and fiyiud 
aa sufficient to set aside any marriage 
irhfch has been obtained by their 
means, I always mean such to^/fear, 
or fraud as any jury of intelligent men 
are satisfied preclude the idea that the 
consent which was given by one of the 

E irties was not that full, free, and de- 
berate consent, without the interpo¬ 
sition of which there can be no valid 
marriage by the law of Scotland. 


On the policy of the Scotch law of 
niarriage I dhall say nodiing. The ffi- 
cilities, in so far aa regards forms at 
least, for entering into that state, on 
this side Uie Tweed, are as great as 
the heart of man can wish. But the 
greater the facilities, and the more 
simple the form and ceremony of mar¬ 
riage, the more room is there for the 
practice of every base and fraudulent 
art; and therefore, the greater neces- 
dty ought there to be for the most 
indubitable proofs of the interposition 
of that full, free, and deliberate con¬ 
sent, which alone can be held sufficient 
to constitute the parties interchanging 
it man and wife. 1 am. Sir, your obe¬ 
dient servant. T. P. 
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Have you heard anything of the 
apparition which has been seen about 
Wineholm place ?” said the Dominie. 

Na, I never heard o’ sic a thing 
aa yet,” quoth the smith; but I 
waona wonder muckle that the news 
should turn out to be true.” 

The Dominie shook his head, and 
uttered a long ** h'm-h'm-h'm,” as if 
he knew more than he was at liberty 
to tell. 

** Weel, that beats the world," said 
the smith, as he gave over blowing 
the bellows, and looked over the spec¬ 
tacles at the Dominic’s face. 

The Dominie shoorhis head again. 

The smith was now in the most 
ticklish quandary; eager to learn par¬ 
ticulars, and spread the astounding 
news through the whole village, and 
the rest of the parish to boot, but yet 
afraid to press the inouiry, for fear 
the cautions Dominie should take the 
alarm of being reported as a taller, 
and keep all to himself. So the smith, 
after waiting till the wind-pipe of the 
great bellows ceased its rushing noise, 
and he bad covered the gloss neatly up 
with a'mixture of small coals, culm, 
and cinders; and then, perceiving that 
nothing more was forthcoming from 
the Dominie, he b^n blowing again 
with more energy than before—chan¬ 
ged his hand—put the other sooty one 
in his breeches-pocket—^leaned to the 
imrn-^ooked in a careless maimer to 
the window, or rather gazed on vs- 
eaney, and always now and then stole 
a sly look at the Dominie's face. It 
was quite immovable. His cheek 


was leaned on his open hand, and his 
eyes fixed on the glowing fire.* It was 
very teazing this for poor Clinkum the 
smith. But what could he do? He 
took out bis glowing iron, and made 
a shower of lire sweep through the 
whole smithy, whereof a good part, 
as intended, sputtered upon the Do¬ 
minic, but he only shielded his face 
with his elbow, turned his shoulder 
half round, and held his peace. 
Thump, thump! clink, clink! went 
the hammer for a space; and then 
when the iron was returned to the 
fire, " Weel, that beats foe world!” 
quoth the smith. 

“ What is this that beats the world, 
Mr Clinkum ?" said the Dominie, 
with the most cool and provoking in¬ 
difference. 

" Mris story about the apparition," 
quoth the smith. 

** What sttwy ?*' said the Dominie. 

Now really tnis insolence was hard¬ 
ly to be b^e,even from a learned Do¬ 
minie, friio, with all his cold indiffe¬ 
rence of feeling, was sitting toasting 
himself at a good smithy fire. Tlie 
smifh felt this, for he was a man of 
acute feeling, and therefore he spit 
upon his hand and fell a dinkjng*and 
pelting at the stithy with both spirit 
and resignation, saying within him¬ 
self, ** These dominie Wies just beat 
the world!" 

" What story ?” rrfterated the Do¬ 
minie. For ray part I related no 
story, nor have ever given assent to a 
belief in suah story that any man has 
heard. Nevertheless, from the resuhs 
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ty, wfaitli Miul be equivalent'to tbe 
difference, mbtracting the leaa from 
the greater, and striking a balance in 
order to get rid of any amhlygnity or 
paradox. 

At the long adverb, nevertheleta, the 
smith gave over blowing, and pricked 
up his ears, but the definition went 
beyond his compr^ension. 

** Ye ken that just beats the whole 
world for deepness,” said the smith j 
and again began blowing the bellows. 

“ You know, Mr Clinkum," con¬ 
tinued the Dominie, that a propo- 
sirion is an assertion of some distinct 
truth, which only becomes manifest 
by demonstration. A corollary is an 
obvious, or easily inferred consequence 
f}f a proposition ; wliile an hypothesis 
IS a jup^ition, or concession made, 
during tlic process of demonstration. 
Now, do ^ou take me along with you ? 
Because if you do not, it is needless 
m proceed 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you mid¬ 
dling weel; but I wad like better to 
hear what other fo’ks say about it 
than you.” 

" And why so ? Wherefore would 
you rather bear anotlier man’s demon¬ 
stration than mine ?” said the Domi¬ 
nic sternly. 

“ Because, ye ken, ye just beat the 
whole world fin* words,^’ quoth the 
smith. 

Ay, ay! that is to say, words 
without wisdom,” sud the Dominie, 
rising and stepping away. " Well, 
well, every man to his sphere, and the 
smith to the bellows." 

“ Ye’re quite wrang, roaster,” cried 
the smith after him. " It iana the 
u’UHt o’ wisdom in you that plagues 
me, it is the owerplush o’t." 

This soothed the Dominie, who re¬ 
turned, end said inildIy-<-^/ By idle by, 
t:iinkum, X want a leister of yoor ma¬ 
king, for I see thmre isno other trades¬ 
man makes them so well. A fiwSf 
grained onemake it; atyourown|^ce.** 

** Very wed, sir. When wul you 
be notiriing it?” 

** Kbt till the end of dose-time.” 

" Ay, ye may gsr the three auld 
aneedotfllAem” 

** What do you wish to insittuate, 
sir? Would you infer# because 1 
have ^iiee letsteci, thd therdore I 
am a breaker of die laws? Tluat 1, 
who am placed here as a pattern and 
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** Yel^, that just beats a* in wards! 
but we ken^yrhat we ken, for a* that# 
master.” 

** Yon had better take a little care 
what you say, Mr Clinkum; just a 
little care. X do not request you to 
take particnlar care, for of that your 
tonguelshtospable, but a very little is 
anecessaiy ooaceladve of consequences. 
And mark you—don’t go to say that 
I said this or that ahont a ghosts or 
mentioned such a ritoc^us story." 

The orabbitneas o’ that body beats 
the world 1” said the smith to himself, 
as the Dominie went halting hcmie- 
ward. 

Tbe very next man who entered the 
fanitby door was no other than John 
Broadcast, the new laird’s hind, who 
had also been hind to the late laird for 
many years, and who had no sooner 
said hiB errand than the smith ad¬ 
dressed him thus:—“ Have you ever 
seen this ghost that there is such' a 
noise about ?" 

** Ghost ? Na, goodness be thankit, 
1 never saw a ghost in my life, save 
aince a wraith. What shoet do you 
mean ?" 

** So yoa never saw nor beard tell 
of any apmrition about Wineholm- 
place, latmy ?” 

" No, I nae reason to be thankfix’ 
I have not." 

Weel, that beats the world t 
^Vhow, man, but ye are sair in the 
dark! Do you no think there are 
siccan things in nature, as Ib’k no 
coming fairly to their ends, John?" 

** Goodness be wi' us! Ye gar a’ 
the hairs o* my head creep, man. 
What's that you re saying ?” 

Had ye never eny aospidona o’ 
that kind, John?” 

** No; I canna say thiU 1 had.” 

** None in the leut ? Wed, that 
beats the world!’’ 

“ O, baud your tongue, hand your 
tongue! We hae great reason to be 
tbankfii* fliat we are aa we are!” 

** How as you are?” 

“ That we are nae stocks or stonM, 
or hrpte faeaats# as the Mimater o* 
Traquair sayu But 1 hi^ in ded 
there is nae siocaa a thmg abeul my 
master’s place as an unesruily yiabatJl 

The smith dmok fate hee^ and ut¬ 
tered a kmg hem,h«m, hspa l He had 
felt the Boweefed e&ct ofdi^liiBBMlf, 
and wisned to mdta tjhe mms 
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to the fibliDCB sod longhogs after im-* 
tBortalitv or J<diii Bnmdcast. The 
bait took; for Ihe latent spark of su¬ 
perstition wtb kindled in me heart of 
honest John, ttnd there bdng no wit 
in the head to counteract it, the por¬ 
tentous hint had its full sway. Jcuin's 
eyes stellecl in his head, and hie visage 
grew long, assuming meanwhile some¬ 
thing of the hue of dried ehtyin win- 
ttar. " Hech, man, but thara ata aw- 
aome story I” exclaimed he. < ** Fo'ks 
bap great reason to be thankAr’ that 
they are as they are. It is truly an 
awsome story." 

“ Ye ken, it just beats the world 
for that," quoth the smith. ■ 

And is it really thought that this 
laird made away wi’ our auid ma.s- 
ter?" said John. The stniih shook 
iiis head again, and gave a strait wink 
witli his eyes. 

Weel, I hae great reason to be 
thankfu’ that I never heard siccan a 
story as that!" said John. “ Wha 
was it tauld you a’ about it ?” 

" It was nac less a man than our 
mathewmatical Dominie, he that kens 
a' things," said the smith ; " and can 
prove a proposition to the nineteenth 
part of a hair. But he is terrified the 
tale should spread ; and therefore ye 
maunna say a word about it." 

Na, na ; I hae great reason to be 
thankfu' 1 can keep a secret as weel as 
the niaist part o’ men, and better than 
the maist part o’ women. What did 
he say ? Tell us a' that he said." 

It is not BO easy to repeat what 
he says, for he has sae mony lang- 
nebbit words. But he said, though it 
was only a supposition, yet it was 
easily made manifest by positive de¬ 
monstration." 

“ Did you ever hear the like o’ that! 
Now, have we na reason to be thank¬ 
fu’ that we are as we are ? Did be say 
it was by poison that he was taken off, 
or that he was strangled ?” 

** Na ; I thought he said it was by 
a collar, or a collary, or something to 
that purpose.” 

** Then, it wad appear, there is no 
doubt of the horrid transaction p I 
think, ^e Doctor hot reason to be 
thankfu' that he'a no taken up. la 
not that Btraage ?" 

“ O, ye kea, it just beats th« . 
world.” 

“ He desems to be tom at young 
horsea’-tails/'srid the nlonghman. 

**‘Ay, or nippit to dmtfa Hridi red* 
bot pinchers,” quoth the smith. 


** Or harrowed to death, like the 
children of Ammon," said tag plough¬ 
man.' 

Na, I’ll tell you what should.hc 
done wi* him—;he should iust be 
docked and fired like a farcied horse," 
quoth dm smith. Od help yc, man, 
I could beat the world for laying on 
a proper poonishmeiit.” 

John Broadcast went home full of 
terror and dismay. He told his wife 
the story in a secret'—rite told the 
dairymaid w'ith a tenfold degree of 
secrecy; and as Dr Davington, or the 
New l.aird, as he was called, sometimes 
kissed the pretty dairymaid for amuse¬ 
ment, it gave her a great deal of freedom 
with her master, »o she went straight 
and told him the whole story to his face. 
He was unusually aft'ected at hearing 
such a terrible accusation against him¬ 
self, and changed colour again and 
again; and as pretty Martha, tin; 
dairymaid, supposed it was from ariger, 
she tell to abusing the Dominic with¬ 
out mercy, for he was sessfon-derk, 
and had been giving her some hints 
about her morality, of whicli she did 
not approve ; slie therefore threw the 
whole blame upon him, assuring her 
master that he was the most s^nteful 
and malicious man on the face of Dod’s 
earth ; “ and to shoiv you that, sir, ” 
said Martha, wiping her eyes, “ he 
lias spread it througn the hue parish 
that I am uwer sib wi' my niasUT, 
and that you and I baith deserve to 
sit wi’ the sacking-gown on us." 

This enraged the Doctor still far¬ 
ther, and be forthwitli dispatched 
Martha to desire the Dominie to come 
up to the Place and speak with her 
master, as he had something to say to 
him. Martha went, and delivered tier 
mcssi^e in so exalting a manner, that 
the Dominie suspected there was bad 
blood a-brewing against him ; and as 
he bad too much self-importance to 
think succumbing to any man alive, 
he sent an impertinent answer to the 
laird's message, bearing, that if Dr 
X^vington had any business with him, 
he would be so good as attend at his 
claas-roora when he dismissed his 
scholars. And then he ad^, uttring 
his hand toward the door, ** Go out. 
There is contamination in your pre- 
aence. What hatih sodi a vulgar mo¬ 
tion ado to come into the halls of up¬ 
rightness and science?" 

When fibis message was delivered, 
the Doctor being almost beside him- 
setf with rage, instiintiy dispatriied 
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two village constablea with a warrant 
to sdae the Dominie, and bring him 
before him, ibr the JDoctor was a jus> 
tioa of the jpeace. Accordingly, the 
poor Dominie was seized at the head 
of his rapils, and dragged away, crutch 
and ail, up before &e new laird, to 
answer for such an abominable slan¬ 
der. The Dominic denied everything 
anent it, as indeed he might, save ha¬ 
ving aslced the smith the simple ques¬ 
tion, i/" he had heard imglU of a ghost at 
the Place ? But he refused to tell why 
he asked that question. He had his 
own reasons for it, he said, and rea¬ 
sons that to him were quite sufficient, 
but as be was not obliged to disclose 
them, neither would he. 

The smitli was then sent for, who 
declared that the Dominie had told 
him of the ghost being seen, and a 
murder committed, which he called a 
rash assassination, and said it was ob¬ 
vious, and easily inferred that it was 
done by a collar. 

How the Dominie did storm! He 
even twice threatened to knock down 
the smith with his crutch ; not for 
the slander, he cared not for that nor 
the Doctor a pin, but for the total sub¬ 
version of his grand case in geome¬ 
try ; and he then-fore denominated 
the smith’s head the logarithm to vum- 
her one, a term which 1 do not under¬ 
stand, but tbe appropriation of it plea¬ 
sed the Dominie exceedingly, made 
him chuckle, and put him in better 
humour for a good while. It w'lts in 
vain that he tried to prove that his 
words applied only to the definition of 
a problem in geometry, he could not 
make himself understood; and the 
smith maintaining his point firmly, 
and apparently with conscientious 
truth,appearances were greatly against 
the Dominie, and the Doctor pronoun¬ 
ced him a malevolent and dangerous 
person. 

** O, ye ken, he just beats the world 
for that,” quoth the smith. 

** 1 a malevolent and dangerous per¬ 
son, sir !” said tbe Dominie, fia?cely, 
and altering his crutch from one/place 
to another of the floor, ua if he could 
opt get a place to set it on. ** Dost 
thou call me a malevolent and danger¬ 
ous person, sir ? What then art thou ? 
If tiiou knowest not I will tell thee. 
Add a cipher to a ninth figure, «id 
what does that make ? Ninety you 
will say. Ay, but then put a dplier 
uboim a iiine^and what does that make 
ha—ha—ha—1 have you there. Vour 


case exactly in higto geometry 1 for 
eay the cnosd of' sixty degrees is ra¬ 
dius, then the sine of ninety degrees 
is equal to the . radius, so the se¬ 
cant of 0,. that is niclde-nothing, as 
the boys call it, is radius, and so is 
the co-sine of 0. Tbe versed sine 
of 90 degrees is radius, (that is nine 
with a .cipher added, you know,) and 
the versed sine of 180 degrees is the 
diametor.; then of course the sine in¬ 
creases firom 0 (that is cipher or no¬ 
thing) during the first quadrant dll it 
becomes radius, and then it decreases 
till it becomes nothing. After this 
you note it lies on the contrary side of 
the diameter, and consequently, if po¬ 
sitive before, is negative now, so that 
it must end in 0, or a cipher above a 
nine at most.” 

“ This unintelligible jargon is out 
of place here, Mr Dominic, and if you 
can show no better reasons for raising 
sudi an abominable falsehood, in re¬ 
presenting me as an incendiary and 
murderer, I shall procure you a lotlge- 
ment in the house of correction.” 

Why, sir, the long and short of 
the matter is this—I only asked at that 
fellow there, that logarithm of stupi¬ 
dity ! if he had heard ought of a ghost 
having been seen about Wincholra- 
placc. I added nothing farther, either 
positivc-or negative. Now, do you in¬ 
sist on my reasons for asking such a 
question i*” 

" I insist on having them.” 

“ Then what will you say, sir, when 
I inform you, and depone to tlie truth 
of it, that I saw the ghost rnysclf ^ 
—yes, sir—that I saw the ghost of 
your late worthy fatbei-in-lawmysclf, 
sir ; and though I said no such thing 
to tliat decimal fraction, yet it told me, 
sir—Yes, the spirit of your father- 
in-law told me, sir, that you were a 
murderer.” 

“ Lord, now what think ye o’ that ?” 
quoth the smith. “ Ye had letter 
hae letten him alanc ; for od, yc ken, 
he’s die deevil of a body that ever wai> 
made. He just beats the world.” 

The Doctor grew as pale as a corjise, 
but whether out of fear or rage, it was 
hard to say at that time. “ Why, sir, 
you are mad J stark, roving mad,” said 
the Doett^; “ therefore for your own 
credit, and for the peace an<l comfort 
of my amiable young wife and myself, 
and our credit among our .retainers, 
you must unsay cv<^ that yon 
have now said regard^g t^at lidicu- 
Ions lalsehood.” . . 
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** rU just ny tint the para- 
bela ana tbe ab the aame,” 

aiid Don^i^; ** or that the dia*' 
meter is not Idw. longest line that can 
be drawn in the orcle: or that I 
want eyes, etts, and mmerstonding, 
vdiieh that I have, cauld all be pro¬ 
ven by eqnadon. And now, sir, since 
yon have forced me to divulm what 
I wvi in much doubt about, 1 have a 
great mind to have the old Laird's 
SpNkve opened to-night, and 'bite the 
body inspected before witnesses." 

** If you dare, for the soul of you, 
disturb the sanctuary of the grave," 
said the Doctor vehemently; or 
with your unhallowed hands touch 
the remains of my venerable and re¬ 
vered predecessOT, it bad been bett»fbr 
you, and all wbo make the attempt, 
that you never had been bom. If not 
then for my sake, for the sake of my 
wife, the sme daughter of the man to 
whom you have all been obliged, let 
this HTOminable and malicious ca¬ 
lumny go no farther, bnt put it down; 
I pray of you to put it down, as you 
would value your own advantage.'^ 

I have seen him, and spoke with 
him—that I aver," said the Dominie. 
** And ^all I tell you wlut he said 
tome?” 

No, no! I’ll hear no more of 
such absolute and disgusting non¬ 
sense," said the Laird. 

** llien, since it hath come to this, 
I will declare it in the face of the 
whole world, and pursue it to the last,” 
said the Dominie, “ ridiculous as it ia, 
and I confess that itia even so. I have 


and afterwords oomdgned to the grave* 
these things overcame mo, and aicind 
' of mitt eame uwer my aeniea; bat I 
beard him saying as he witlidMW, 
what a pity it was that my nerves oould 
not sti^ this disclosure. Now, fer 
my own satiirfaction, 1 am resolved 
that to-morrow, I shall raise the vil¬ 
lage, with the two ministers at the 
h^ of the multitude, and have the 
body, and particularly the neck of the 
decetwed minutely inspected." 

, If you do so, I sodd make one of 
the number," said the Doctor. In 
the mean time, measures must be 
taken to put a stop to a scene of mad¬ 
ness and absurdity so disgracefel to a 
wdl regulated village, and a sober 
community." 

There is but one direct line that 
can be followed, and any other would 
either be an acute or obtuse angle," 
said the Dominie; ** therefore I am 
resolved to proceed right forward, tm 
matliematical principles, in the dia¬ 
gonal, and if the opposite vertices of 
the quadrilateral fall in with these, 
th© case is provenand away he 
went, skipping on his crutch, to arouse 
the villagers to the scrutiny. 

The smith remained behind, con¬ 
certing with the Doctor, how to con¬ 
trovert the Dominie’s profound scheme 
of unsbrouding the dead; and cer¬ 
tainly the Biniui’s plan, viewed pro¬ 
fessionally, was not amiss. “ O, yc 
ken, sir, we maun just gie him an¬ 
other heat, and try to saften him to 
reason, for he’s just as stubborn as 
Muirkirk ir'n. He beats the world 


seen your father-in-law within the 
last twenty hoars; at least a being 
in his form and hal^iments, and b»- 
viim his aspect and voice. And he 
told me, that he believed you were a 
very great scoundrd., and that you bad 
hclp^ him off the stage of tune in a 
great haste, for fear of the operation 
of a wUi, which he had just executed, 
very much to your prejudice. I was 
somewhat aghast, bnt ventured to re¬ 
mark, ^t he must surely have been 
sensible whether yon murderttl him 
and in what way. llereidied, 
iMt he was not absolutely emtain, for 
at the ttmeyoa put him aown, he was 
mudi in his customary wtiV of nights, 
—^very drunk; but tnat^e greatly 
suspec^ you had hanged him, for, 
ever since he had died, he had been 
troubled with a severe crick in his 
meek. Haviiik seen my late worthy 
patron’s body deposited id the coffin. 


for that.” 

While the two were in confabula¬ 
tion, Johnston, the old house-servant, 
come in and said to tlto Doctor—’’ 8ir, 
your servants are going to leave the 
nouse, every one, this night, if you 
cannot fall on some means to divert 
Uiem from it. The old laird is, it 
seem, risen again, and come back 
among them, and they arc all in 
the utmost consternation, liideeil, 
they are quite out of their reason. lie 
appeared in the stable to Broadcast, 
wlmhas been these two hours dead 
with terror, but is now reeovered, and 
telling such a talc down stairs, as ne¬ 
ver was heard from the mouth of man." 

** Send him up here," said the Doo- 
tar. “ 1 shall silence him. What does 
the ignorant clown mean by joining 
in thiA unnatnral clanioor?" 

.Tohn came up, with Ins broad bon-, 
net in his hand, shut the door with 
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heriUtioli, ttt(i &eii felt twice with 
his hsnd if it really was shut. ** Well, 
John/' said the Doctor, what an 
abaura Ue is this that yon are vending 
among your fellow servants, of having 
seen a ghost?" John incked some 
odds aim ends of threads out of his 
bonnet, that had nothing ado there, 
and said nothing. ** You are an 
old superstitious dreaming dotaid," 
continued the Doctor'; “ but if you 
propose in future to manufacture such 
stories, you must, from this instant, 
do it somewhere else than in my 
servi<», and among my domestic®. 
What have you to say for yourself?” 

“ Indeed, sir, I hae naething to 
say but this, that we hae a' muckle 
reason to be thankfu' that we are as 
we are.” 

** And whereon does that wise saw 
bear ? What relation has that to the 
seeing of a ghost ? Confess then this 
instant, that you have forged and 
vended a deliberate lie, or swear be¬ 
fore Heaven, and d—n yourself, that 
you have seen a ghost-’* 

Indeed, sir, 1 hae muckle reason 
Co be thankfu'—” 

“ I'or what ?'* 

That I never tauld a deUberate 
lee in my life. My late master came 
and spake to mo in the stable; but 
w'hether it was his gltaist or himsell 
—a good angel or a bad ane, 1 hae 
reason to be thankfu' I never said; for 
1 do — not-—ken.” 

Now, pray let us liear from that 
saget ongue of yours, so full of sub¬ 
lime adages, what this doubtful be¬ 
ing said to you ?" 

** I wad rather be excused, an it 
were your honour’s will, an’ wad hae 
reason to be tbankfii'." 

“ And why would you decline tell¬ 
ing this ?" 

“ Because I ken ye wadna believe 
a word o’t. It is siccan a strange sto¬ 
ry ! O sirs, but fo'ks hae muelde rea¬ 
son to be thankfu’ that they are as 
they are!” 

“ Well, out wth this strange sti^ 
of yours. I do not promise to ermt 
it, but shall give it a patient hearing, 
provided you swear that there is no 
forgery in it." 

“ Weel, as I was suppering the 
horses the night, I was dressing my 
late kind master’s favourite mare, amr^ 
1 was just thinking to mysell, an he 
had been Icevin’ I wadna hae been my 
lane the night, for he wad hae been 


standing ovm me craclSng his jokes, 
and Bwearing dt ibe in msain good- 
natured hainely way. Ay, but he’s 
gane to his lang account, thinkt 
I, an’ we WM frail dying cratures 
that are left smnd hae muckle reason 
to be thankfu* that we are as we 
are. When behold 1 looks up, and 
there’s my auld master standing lean¬ 
ing against the trivage, as he used to 
do, and looking at me. 1 canna but 
say my heart was a little astoundit, 
and maybe lap up through my mid¬ 
riff in to my breath-bellows; I couldna 
say, but in the strength o' the Lord 
I was enabled to retain my senses for 
a good while. ‘ John Bro^rast,' says 
he, withaderaand angry tduc.—'John 
Broadcast, what thed—^lare you think¬ 
ing about? You are not currying 
that mare half. What a d—d Inb- 
berly way of dressing a horse is that?’ 

" ' L—d make us tliankfu', master!’ 
says I, * are you there ?’ 

“ ‘ Where else would you have me 
be at this hour of the night, old block¬ 
head?’ says he* 

“' In another harae than this, mas¬ 
ter,’ says I ; ' but 1 fear me it is nae 
good ane, that ye are sae soon tired 
o't.’ 

“ * A d—d bad one, I assure you,’ 
says he. 

“ ‘ Ay, but, master,’ says I, * ye hae 
muckle reason to be thankfu’ that ye 
are as ye are.’ 

“ * In what respects, dotard ?’ says 
lie. 

Tliat ye hae liberty to come out o’t 
a start now and then to get the air,’ 
says I; and oh, my heart was sair for 
him when I thought o’ his state! and 
though I was thankfu’ that I was as I 
was, my heart and flesh began to fail 
me, at thinking of my being speaking 
face to face wi’ a being frae the un- 
happy place. But out he briks again 
wi a gyit round o' swearing about the 
mare being ill keepit; and he ordered 
me to cast my coat and curry her 
weel, for that he had a long journey 
to take on her the morn. 

** * You take a journey on her!' says 
I, * Ye forget that she’s flesh and 
blood. I frar my new master will dis¬ 
pute that privilege with you, for he 
rides her mniikell the morn.’ 

" * He ride her !’ cried the angry 
spirit. * If he dares for the soul of him 
lay a leg over her, I shall give him a 
tlowncome 11 sliall gar as low 

as the gravel among mfrmi* And 
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toon flODii AaU liO ;be levelled with it 
at ony rate! The dog! the panidde I 
first to betray my cnud, and then to 
put down myaeltl But he shi^ not 
escape! he emdl not ewpe 1’ cried he 
with Biudi a hellish growl, that I faint¬ 
ed and heard no more.” 

** W^eel, that beats the world!” 

S oth the smith ; I-wad hae thought 
s more wad hae luppen ower yird 
mid fitane, or fa'en down dead wi’ 
fticbt." 

“ Na, na,*’ said John, " in place o’ 
fihat, whenever she heard him fa' a- 
swearing, she was sae glad that ehe 
fell a-nickering.” 

** Na, but that beats the hale world 
a’thpgither!" quoth the smith. “Then 
it has been nae ghaistava, ye may de¬ 
pend on that.” , 

** 1 little wat what it was," said 
Jdbn, ** but it was a being in nae good 
or happy state o’ mind, and is a warn¬ 
ing to us a' how muckle reason we hae 
to thankfu’ that we are as we 
are.” 

The Doctor pretended to laugh at 
the absurdity of John's narrative, but 
it was with a ghastly and doubtful ex¬ 
pression of countenance, as though he 
thought the story far too ridiculous 
for any clodpole to have contrived out 
of his own head; and forthwith he 
dismissed the two dealen in the mar¬ 
vellous, with very little ceremony, the 
one protesting that the thing beat the 
world, and the other that they had 
both reason to be thankfu' that they 
were os they were. 

The next morning the villagers, 
small and great, were assembled at an 
early hour to witness the lifting of the 
body of their late laird, and headed by 
the established and dissenting clergy¬ 
men, and two surgeons, they proceed¬ 
ed to the tomb, and soon extracted the 
splendid coffin, which they opened with 
all due caution and ceremony. But 
instead of the murdered liody of their 
late benefactor, which they expecu^d 
in good earnest to find, there was no¬ 
thing in the coffin but a layer of gra¬ 
vel, of about the weight of aebrpukmt 
man I 

The clamour against the new laird 
then roae at once itito a tumult 
that it was impomible to check, every 
one declaring aloud that he had net 
only murdered their benefactor, but,? 
for fear of the discovery, had raised 
the bedv, and given; or rather sold it, 
to the The thing was not 


to be borne! so the mob proceeded in 
a body up to Wineholm-Flacc, to take 
out their pocar deluded lady, and burn 
the l^tor and his basely acquired ha¬ 
bitation^ to ashes. It was not till the 
multitude had surrounded the house 
that the ministers and two or three 
other gentlemen could stay them, 
which they only did by assuring the 
mob that they would oring out the 
Doctor before their eyes, and deliver 
him up to justice. This pacified the 
throng; but on inquiry at the hall, 
it was found that4he Doctor had gone 
off early that morning, so that nothing 
further could be done for the present. 
But the coffin, filled with gravel, was 
laid up in file aisle and kept open for 
inspection. 

Nothing could now exceed the con- 
stcruation of the simple villagers of 
Wineholm at these dark and mysteri¬ 
ous events. Business, labour, and em- 
ploymient of every sort, were at a stand, 
and tlie people hurried about to one 
another's houses, and mingled together 
in one heterogeneous mass of theoreli- 
cal speculation. The sm itli put bis ham I 
to the bellows, but forgot to blow till 
the fire went out; the weaver leaned on 
his beam, and listened to the legends 
of the ghastly tailor. The team stood 
in the mid furrow, and the threslier 
agaping over his tiail; and even the 
Dominie was heard to declare that tlie 
geometrical scries of events was in¬ 
creasing by no common measure, and 
therefore ought to .be calculated ratlu r 
aritlunetirally than by logarithius ; 
and John Broadcast saw more ami 
more reason for lieing tliankfui that 
he was as he was, and neither a stock 
nor a stone, nor a brute beast. 

Everything that happened was more 
extraordinary than the last; and tlie 
InoEt puzzling of all was the cirruiu- 
Btance of the late laird's mare, saddle, 
bridle and ail, being off before day the 
next morning ; so that Dr DavingUm 
was obliged to have recourse to his 
own, on which he was seen posting 
away on the road towards Edinburgh. 
If was thus but too obvious that the 
ghost of the late laird had ridden off‘ 
on his favourite mare, the Lord only 
knew wbUher I for as to that jmini 
none of tlm sages of Wineholm could 
divine. But their souls grew dull us 
' an iceberg, and their very frames rigid 
at the thoughts of a -spirit riding away 
on a brute beast to the place Bp]>oiiitcd 
for wicked men. And faatl not John 
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Broadcast reason to iie thankful that 
he vras as hie wasP ' ' 

However the outcry of the comrou- 
nitv became so outrageous, of murder, 
and foul play in so many ways, that the 
officers or justice were compelled to take 
note of it j and accordingly the Sheriff- 
substitute, the Sheriff-clerk, the Fiscal, 
and two assistants, came in two chaises 
to Wineholm to take a precognition, 
and there a court was held which last¬ 
ed the whole day, at which, Mrs Da- 
vington, the late laird’s only daughter, 
all the servants, and a great number 
of the villagers, were cKamined on 
oath. It appeared from the evidence 
that Dr Davington had come to the 
village and set up as a surgeon—-that 
he had used every endeavour to be 
employed in the laird’s family in vain, 
as the latter detested him. That he, 
however, found means of seducing his 
only daughter to elope with him, which 
put the laird quite beside himself, and 
from thenceforward he became drown¬ 
ed in dissipation. That such, how¬ 
ever, was his affection for his ^ugh- 
ter, that he caused her to live with 
him, but would never suffer the Doc¬ 
tor to enter his door—that it was ne¬ 
vertheless quite customary for the Doc¬ 
tor to be sent for to his lady's chamber, 

I iarticnlarly when her father was in 
lis cups; and that on a certain night, 
when the laird had had company, and 
was so overcome that he could not rise 
from his chair, he had died suddenly 
of apoplexy ; and that no other skill 
Was sent for, or near him, but this his 
detested son-in-law, whom he had by 
will disinherited, though the legal term 
for rendering that willcoii)t>etent had 
not expired. The body was coffined 
the second day after death, and locked 
up in a low room in one of the wings 
of the building; and nothing farther 
could be elicited. The Doctor was 
missing, and it was whispered that he 
had absconded; indeed it was evi¬ 
dent, and the Sheriff’ acknowledged, 
that from the evidence taken collective¬ 
ly, the matter had a very suspicious as¬ 
pect, although there was no direct 
proof against the Doctor. It was pro¬ 
ved that he had attempted to bleed 
tlie fiatient, but bad not succeeded, 
and that at that time the hurd was 
black in the &ce. 

When it began to wear nigh night, 
and nothing further could be ktrned, 
the Sherifi*cl 0 rk^^ a tjuiet conaidrarate 
gentlemaii, asked why they not 


examined the wrigfat who made (he 
coffin, and also placed the body in it ? 
The thing had not been thou^t of; 
but he waa found in court, and in« 
stantly put halo the witness’s box and 
examined on oafft. His name waa 
James Sanderson, a stonUmade, little 
shrewd-looking man, with a very pe¬ 
culiar squint. He was examined thus 
by the J^ocurator-ffscal. 

“ Were you long acquainted with 
the late laird of Wineholm, James?” 

“ Yes, ever since I left my ap^men- 
ticeship; for 1 suppose about nineteen 
years.'* 

Was he very much mven to drink¬ 
ing of late 

I could not say. He took his glam 
gayen heartily.” 

“ Did you ever drink with him ?” 

“ O yes, mony a Urac.” 

“ You must have seen him very 
drunk then.^ Did you ever see him 
so drunk that he could not rise, for 
instance?” 

“ O never ! for, lang afore that, I 
could not have kend whether he was 
sitting or standing.” 

“ Were you present at the corpse- 
chesting ?” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

And Were you certain the body 
was then deposited in the coffin ?" 

Yes ; quite certain.” 

“ Did you screw down the coffin-lid 
firmly then, as you do others of the 
same make ?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

What were your reasons for that?” 

“ They were no reasons of mine— 
I did what I was ordered. There were 
private reasons, which 1 then wist not 
of. But, gentlemen, there are some 
things connected with thisaftair, which 
I am bound in honour not to reveal— 
I hope you will not compel me to di¬ 
vulge them at present.” 

“ You are bound by a solemn oath, 
James, which is the highest of all ob¬ 
ligations ; and for the sake of justice, 
you must tell everytlung you know ; 
and it -would be letter if you would 
just tell your tale straight forward, 
without the interruption of question 
and answer." 

** Well^t^en, since it must be so; 
Thqt day, at the chesting, the Doetor 
took me aaide, and says to me, * James 
Sanderson, it will be necessary that 
something be put into the»coma to 
prevent any unpleasant |l|yoar hefore 
Uie fujienf; fqr, «oipu« 
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}«pce. and inflamed etete of the body 
by apoplexy* there win be great dan¬ 
ger of thit * V«ry well, sir/ says I— 
* what ahaU I bring?' 

“ * You had better only acrew dorm 
tlie lida Imhtly at present, then,* said 
be, ' and u you could bring a bucket- 
tnU of. quicklime, a little while hence, 
a^ pour it over the body, especially 
over the face, it is a very good thing, 
eh excellent thing for preventing any 
deleterious eflluvia frcs^escaping.' 

*€ t y^ry well, air,’ says I; and so I 
followed his directions. I procured the 
lime; and as 1 was to come privately in 
the evening to deposit it in the coffin, 
in company with the Doctor alone, I was 
{nitting off the time in my workshop, 
polishing some trifle, and thinking to 
myself that I could not find in my 
heart to dioke up my old fnend with 
quicklime, even after he was dead, 
when, to iny unspeakable horror, who 
ahould enter my workshop but the 
identical laird himself, dressed in his 
d^-dothes in the very same manner 
in which I had seen him laid in the 
coffin, but apparently all streaming in 
blood to the feet. I fell back over 
against a cart-wheel, and was going to 
call out, but could not; ind as be 
stood straight in the door, there was no 
means of escape. At length the appa¬ 
rition spoke to lue in a hestrse trem¬ 
bling voice, enough to have frightened 


the Sheriff, intermptinghun. ** These 
words can be noflbing but the ravings 
of a disturbed and heated imamnatioii. 
1 entreat you to recollect, tnat you 
have appealed to the great Judge of 
heaven and eattih for the truth of what 
you assert here, and to answer accord¬ 
ingly." 

“ I know what I am Mymg, my 
Lord Sheriff,” said Sanderson ; ” and 
am idling naething but the plain 
truth, as nearly as my state of mind 
at the time pmnita me to recollect. 
The appalling figure approached still 
nearer and nearer to me, breathing 
threatenings if I would not rise and 
fly to its assistance, and swearing like 
a sergeant of dragoons at both the Doc¬ 
tor and myself. At length it came so 
close on me, that I had no other shift 
but to hold up both feet and bands to 
shidd me, as 1 had seen herons do 
when knocked down by a goshawk, 
and I cried out; but even my voice 
failed me, so that 1 only cried like one 
through his sleep. 

“'What the devil are you lying 
gaping and braying at there ?’ said 
be, seizing me by the wrists, and 
dragging me after him. ' Do you 
not see the plight I am in, and why 
won’t you fly to succour me ?' 

“ I now felt to my great relief, that 
this terrific apparition was a being of 
flesh, bones, and blood, like myself; 

.-.1. .V__ . •_ _1_V lU 
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thdr senses ; and it says to me, * Ja¬ 
mie Sanderson 1 O, Jamie Sanderson! 
I have been forced to appear to you in 
a d—d frightful guise.* These were 
the very first words it spoke; and they 
w^e far frae being a lie, but I hufflina 
thought to mysell, that a being in such 
circumstances might have spoke with 
a little more caution and decency. I 
could make no answor, for my tongue 
refused all attempts at articulation, 
and my lips would not come together; 
and all that I could do, was to lie back 


friend the laird popped out hia open 
coffin, and come over to pay me an even¬ 
ing visit, but certainly ih such a guise 
as earthly visit was never paid. 1 soon 
gathered up my scattered senaea, took 
iny land old friend into my room, 
bathed him all over, and washed him 
well in lukewarm water; then put 
him into a warm bed, gave him a glass 
or two of wann punch, and be came 
round amazingly, lie caused me to 
survey his mick a hundred times I am 
sure ; and I had no doubt that he had 


against my new cart-wheel, and hold 
up my himds as a kind of defence. 
The ghostly and blood-stained anpa- 
ritko, advancing a step or two, field 
up both its hands flying with dead 
ruffles, andxried to me in a still more 
^htful voice, ' O, my flutbful old 
mend! I have been mturdared 1 I am 
a murdered man, Jamie Stenderson! 
Vkd if you do not osaiat me in bring¬ 
ing the Wiateh to a doe retributaoii, 
you wiU bo d—d to bell, sir.' 

"This ii^ilMiriaviag;, 


been stcaiujled, for there was a purple 
ring round it, which in some plaeea 
was black, and a little swollen; hia 
voiee creaked like a door-hinge, a^ 
his features were still distorted. He 
swore terribly at both the Doctor and 
myself; but nothing put him half so 
rood 08 the idea of the quicklime be¬ 
ing poured ova* him, and paortioularly 
over his face. I am mistMen if that 
experiment does not serve him for a 
theme of execration a* Imig ki he 
lives." 


2 
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** So he M then aUve, you say }’’ I deposited that in the coffin, acre^red 
asiced the Fiscal. down the lid, and left it, and the fu. 

“ O yes, sir! alive and tolerably well, neral followed in due course, the whole 
considering. We two have had several of which the laird viewed from my 
bottles together in my quiet room; for window, and gave the Doctor a hearty 
1 have still kept him concealed, to see day's cursing for daring to support his 
what the Doctor would do next. He head and la^ it in the grave. And this, 
is in terror for him somehow, until gentlemen, is the substance of what I 
sixty days be over from some date that know concerning this enormous deed, 
lie talks of, and seems assured that which is I think quite sufficient. The 
that dog will have his life by hook or laird bound me to secrecy until such 
crook, unless he can bring him to the time as he could bring matters to a 
gallows betimes, and he is absent on proper bearing for securing of the Doo 
that business to-day. One night late- tor ; but as you have forced it from 
ly, when fully half-seas over, he set me, you must stand my surety, and 
off to the schoolhotise, and frightened answer the charges against me.* 
the Dominie ; and last night he went The laird arrived that night with 
up to the stable, and pave old Broad- proper authority, and a number of 
cast a hearing fur not keeping his mare officers, to have the Doctor, his son- 
well enough. in-law, taken into custody ; but the 

“It appeared that some shaking bird had flown ; and from that day 
motion in the coffining of him had forth he was never seen, so as to be 
brought him to himself, after bleid- recognised in Scotland. The laird 
ing atmndantly both at mouth and livetl many years atter that; and 
nose; that he was on his feet ere ever though the thoughts of the quicklime 
he knew how he had been disposed of, made him drink a great deal, yet from 
and was (juiie ^hocked at seeing the that time be never suffered himself to 
open coffin on the bed, and himself get drunk, lest some one might 
dressed in his grave-clothes, and all in have taken it into his head to hang 
one bath of blood. lie flew to the door, him, and he not know anything about 
but it was locked outside; Jhe rap- it. The Dominie acknowledged that 

C e«l furiously for something to drink ; it was as impraciicable to csJculate 
ut the room was far removed frotn what might happen in human af- 
any inhabited part of the house, and fairs as to square the circle, w'hich 
none regarded. So he had nothing for could only be effected by knowing the 
it but to open the window, anil come ratio of the circumference to the radi- 
through the garden and the back loan- us. For shoeing horses, vending news, 
ing to my workshop. And as 1 had and awarding proper punishments, 
got orilers to bring a bucket-full of the smith to this day just beats the 
quicklime, I went over in the fore- world. And old John Broadcast is as 
night wdth a bucket-full of heavy gra- thankful to Heaven as ever that things 
vel, as much as I could carry, and a are as they are. 
little white lime sprinkletl on the top JIouut-Bc/tffer, May 1£. 
of it; and being let in by the Doctor, 
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A SUBALTERN IN AMERICA. 

Chafteb XVII. 


The prop«BS of our footing ex- 
euraioii nsTing brought us into contact 
with a greater numbor of trees than 
were supposed to adorn this desolate 
spot of earth, an earW hour on the 
morning of the 19tn saw several 
working parties sally fcmh, bUi-hook 
in hand, to fell them. The expe- 
^tion was not undertaken m vain. 
In less than a conpile of hours the 
wh(de of the south side of the island 
was rendered as bare and bleak as the 
side on which we had landed, whilst 
the bivouac presented the a^arance 
of a timber-merchant's yard, so nu¬ 
merous were the trees, buAes, and 
ahrabs which were dragged into it. 
It is probably needless to add, that of 
the roel thus procured, the greatest 
possible care was taken. Like the food 
and liquor, it was put under the charge 
of constituted authorities; and logs 
and brandies were regularly served out 
to every mess, proportionate in quan- 
ti^ to the numbers of the men who 
conuMsed it. 

1 know not whether the Oommissary 
General considered hhnsdf indebted 
to our ^irit of adventure for this very 
valuable accession to the resources of 
the army, but he either gave, or ap¬ 
peared to give, to my friend and my¬ 
self, a larger portion of fire-wood, 
than, strictly speaking, ought to 
have come to our share. Among the 
pieces issued out, there were, 1 recol¬ 
lect, some six or eight long pine stakes, 
not unlike the poles with which the 
Kentish farmera support their hops, 
and the Spanish vtoe-dressers their 
grapes. In the true spirit of vetersns, 
w« determined not to throw these 
away by burning them. On the con¬ 
trary, we set our servants to work, 
drove the stakes into the grouml, in 
bee-hive fashion, with die upper ex¬ 
tremity inclining towu-ds one another: 
and filling up tho intmttdoes with reeds 
brought ^pm the swamp, we contri¬ 
ved toereCt a hut, capable of aflbrding 
shelter not only from the cold winds 
which oceanonwy blew, bqt from the 
rain. Of this we prqwred to take pos¬ 
session ^swards sunset; hut Dr Bax¬ 
ter, the driaf medical offioH*, happen¬ 
ing to beanaequaintanceef ours, very 


kindly ofibred ns a corner in his hos- 

S ital tent, and the ofibr was a great 
eal too valuable to be rejected. We 
resigned our own habitation to certain 
of our less fortunate comrades, and 
gladly followed our host. 

Let me give here some description 
of the domicile into which we were 
introduced. It was a large marquee, 
constructed of spars, osrs, and sails of 
boats. The interior might measure 
about thirty or forty feet in length ; 
in breadth perhaps half that extent; 
and in height something less than 
twelve feet. Being composed of dpu- 
ble folds of canvass, it was extremely 
warm, and perfectly proof against the 
weather. Its furniture consisted of 
casks, pack-saddles, sacks filled with 
stores of different kinds, canteens, li¬ 
nen-chests, and cases of surgical in- 
Btrumasts. There was no table, nor 
any boards which might be substitu¬ 
ted for 8 table; but a quantity of dry 
reeds overspread the ground, and af¬ 
forded a v(^ comfortable sofa for its 
inhabitants. As yet there were neither 
sick nor wounded to occupy it. On 
the contrary, as night closed in, num¬ 
bers of hale and healthy persons, all 
of them claiming acquaintance with 
the Doctor, presented themselves at 
the door, and our hospitable friend 
made no scruple about receiving them 
all. Lamps being lighted, a cask of 
excellent brandy was broached, and 
with the aid of pipes and cigars, and 
an ample flow of good-humour, we 
passed several hours after a fashion 
which reminded us precisely of the 
many agreeable evenings which we 
had spent in winter-quarters upon the 
Douro and the Nivelle. 

Sudi %as our condition, from the 
evening of the 16th to the morning of 
the 21st of December. On the 20th, 
indeed, the whole army was reviewed, 
and a new disposition of the troops so 
far eflec^, that, instead nf three, it 
was divided into two brigades, and 
what was termed the permanent ad¬ 
vance. On the Slst, there came in to 
tile camp four or five American ofn- 
eers, who had deserted from General 
Jackson's army, and proposed to fol¬ 
low our fortunes, whilst • few war- 
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riors, I believe from the tribes of the 
Cherokeesand Chactaws, likewise ap¬ 
peared amongst us. With the former 
personages I found an opportunity of 
nolding some conversation. When 
asked as to their motives for deserting, 
they made no hesitation in decking 
that they had come over to the side 
wbidi they believed to be the strong¬ 
est, perfectly satisfied that there was 
no force in Louisiana capable of of¬ 
fering to us any serious resistance. 
They spoke of General Jackson as an 
able man; but as one so hated on ac¬ 
count of his tyranny and violence, 
that not an inhabitant of the State 
would adhere to his standard, after 
they beheld the British flag fairly un¬ 
furled. They gave us, in ^ort, every 
reason to believe that our diflSlculties 
would all cease as soon as we reached 
tlie mainland. With such a prospect 
before us, the reader will not be sur¬ 
prised to learn, that one feeling, and 
one only, pervaded the whole arma¬ 
ment We longed for the moment 
which should see us fairly in the field, 
and our longings were soon gratified. 

Whilst the troops were thus amu¬ 
sing themselves in Pine Island, boats 
from every ship in the fleet, transports 
as well as vessels of war, were assem¬ 
bling in large numbers along the beach. 
To protect the rear against annoyance, 
each branch, as weU as some of the 
barges, was armed witha twelve-pound 
carronade in the bows; whilst tlie six 
cutters lately captured from the ene¬ 
my, with ail the tenders and small- 
craft brought firom the Chesapeake, 
prepared to accompany them. In spite 
of tne most strenuous exertions, how¬ 
ever, it was found that the means of 
transport were extremely deficient. 
After everything, even to the captains' 
gigs, had been put in requisiuon, it 
appeared that hardly one-third of the 
army could move at a time; but evisn 
thus our leaders determined upon en¬ 
tering immediately upon the business. 
They were well aware, that no delay 
could possibly bring benefit to us, 
whUst every hour of respite would 
have enabled ^e enemy to mature his 
plans for our reception. 

At nine o’dock in the morning of 
the 32d, the advance of the army, un¬ 
der the command of Colonel Thorn¬ 
ton, stepped into the boats. It con¬ 
sist^ in all of about fifteen hundred 
infantry, two pieces of light cannon, 
and 1 troop of rodtets, and it was 


accompanied by General Keane in 
person, the heads of the engineer and 
commissariat departments, a compe¬ 
tent number of medical oflBccrs, and 
the Indian chiefs. Two of the de¬ 
serters were likewise put on board, 
to act as guides as soon as we should 
land; and a moderate sujqtly of am¬ 
munition, under the care of a store¬ 
keeper, was appointed to fdlow. The 
morning was wk and cloudy, and 
a cold ump wind gave promise of a 
heavy rain before many hours should 
pass. ^ Nevertheless, we pushed off in 
the highest possible spints, and only 
repres^ our cheering because silence 
had been strictly enjotnedU 
The boat in which Charlton and 
myself were embarked was a man-of- 
war’s baige, rowed by six oars of a 
side, and commanded by a midship¬ 
man. Besides the seamen, there were 
crowded into it not fewer than sixty 
men and four officers, so that the fiul 
complementamountedto seventy-eight 
souls. Under these circumstances, the 
space granted to each individual was 
not, as may be imagined, very commo¬ 
dious. It was, indeed, by no means 
an easy task to shift our postures after 
they had once been assumed, for we 
were as completely wedged together 
as were ever a child's bricks in their 
box, or a bundle of logs in wbat ia 
called a eord of wood. As hmg, 
however, as it continued dry over¬ 
head, the inconvenience thence arioing 
was, comparatively speaking, little fdt; 
but we had not proceeded more than a 
mile from the place of embarkation, 
when the black clouds suddenly opened, 
and the rain fell aa if a thousand show¬ 
er-baths bad been all at once opened 
upon us. Thai, indeed, onr utuation 
became comfortless enough. In the 
difficulty of adjusting oui^ves at all, 
cloaks and greatcoats necessarily lost 
their dasps.isnd the nedc and siu>ul- 
ders were Irft bare. There was no re¬ 
medying the evil now ; and though 
water ran down our ba^ and shoul¬ 
ders lilm the sewers in Ludgate Hill 
after a thunder-storm, yet was there 
much in the appearance of . all about 
us calculated to carry our thoughts be¬ 
yond the fueseot moment,—at 
events, to make us think lightiy of 
present grievances. Not fev^ than 
an hun£ed boats, of all aha^ and 
sizes, were making way in ^Kolar co¬ 
lumn over the surfacelake; 
they were all filled, to reple^n, with 
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formed men^ and not a aound issued 
from them, except that which tlie row¬ 
ing occasioned, and an occasional word 
of command uttered by those in au¬ 
thority. Everything was comiucted in 
the most orderly manner. The boats 
moved in lines of ten a>brcast; a little 
way a*head of them sailed a couple of 
cutters; the like number protecteaeach 
of ^e flanks; and the rear was cover¬ 
ed by three traders. There were ap¬ 
pointed officers to each division, who, 
placed in light gigs, flew backwards and 
mrwards as occasion required,—hur- 
ing on those that lagged behind, and 
eelring the progress of such as were 
too nimble; whilst Sir Alexander Coch¬ 
rane, in a light schooner, kept just so 
far apart as to see at a glance how 
things were going, and to superint md 
the whole. I confess, that though I 
could have wished for fine weather, 1 
could not help looking round with a 
feeling of the highest admiration. 
Troops advancing upon land present 
an imposing appearance no doubt; but 
no land movement, in which 1 have 
been an indifferent spectator, ever 
struck me as I was struck by the spec¬ 
tacle now in view. 

We were well aware, that the distance 
from Pine Island to the Bays de Ca- 
latine,—the point towards which our 
course was directed,—^fell not short of 
eighty miles, and hence that there was 
' but slender probability of our setting 
foot on shore before tlie morrow. But 
the prospect of passing the night cramp¬ 
ed and cooped up as we were, was cer¬ 
tainly not hailed by any one with either 
satisfaction or imltfference. The rain 
bai fallen in such quantities, as not 
only to saturate the clothing of every 
individual, but seriously to incom¬ 
mode us, by creating a pool ankle-deep 
in the bottom of the Mat, while, on 
account of our crowded state, we could 
not succeed in baling it. It ceased, 
however, at last, and wa/ succeeded 
a keen frost, and a ntwtherly wiixl 
ap sharp and cutting as any mortal 
would dedre to face. I need not say, 
that the effects of the change were per¬ 
fectly felt by up. We bore it, how¬ 
ever, with the best philosophy which 
we could muster; and if a complaint 
or munnnr happened from time to 
time to break mrth, it was instantly 
rende^ harmless by some rude jdee, 
or an ironical expression of pity. 

Sudi was the state of the weather, 
& our not very enviable conditimi. 


when a gig, pasang idong from fhmt 
to rear of 3ie column, gave orders that 
the rowing should cease, and that 
avrnings should be lu>iBte<l. Both 
commantis were instantly obeyed; and 
as it seemed probable that we were to 
remain stationary for the night, we 
easily persuaded our pilot to light a 
fire. I cannot describe the nature of 
OUT feelings, as the pan of charcoal 
gradually threw out its beat on all 
sides. As we were thoroughly soak-. 
ed, and our garments stiff* with ice, 1 
hardly know whether the sudden ap¬ 
plication of external ht*at to our be¬ 
numbed limbs was productive of plea¬ 
sure or the reverse. But of whatever 
nature our sensations might be, they 
were not permitted long to exert their 
influence. The fire was condemned 
to be extinguished; and in little more 
than an hour after we had first drop¬ 
ped them, the grapplings were rai.<ied, 
and the squadron was again under 
weigh. 

As day dawned, a singularly “wild 
and uninviting waste of country opened 
out before us. We were now within 
a stone’s throw of the American shore, 
and ran along its edge in search of the 
mouth of the creek. It was a com¬ 
plete bog. A bank of black earth, or 
rather black mud, covered with tall 
reeds, constituted the single feature 
in the landscapi*. Not a trace of hu¬ 
man industry, not a tree or bush of 
any kind or description, not even a 
mound or hillock, served to break in 
upon the sameness of scene. One 
wide waste of reeds alone met the eye, 
except at the very edge of the water, 
where the slime which nourished 
them lay slightly exposed. For some 
time this cheerless landscape extended 
wholly upon one side of us; the lake 
which we were crossing, being as yet 
too wide to permit a view of both shores 
at#nce; but the waters became gra¬ 
dually more and more narrow, and 
long before the freshness of the morn¬ 
ing had passed away, land was visible 
in every direction. It was now ma¬ 
nifest that our point of debarkation 
could not be very remote; and all 
eyes were in consequence tarried in 
search of the point near which we 
conddered it to be. 

At length the mouth of a creek or 
inlet, wide at first, but rapidly nar¬ 
rowing, presented itself. Towards it 
the Admiral immediately directed his 
course; but the sdiooner in which he 
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was embarked drew too much water, 
and in a few minutes went aground. 
We could not make any effort to re< 
lieve him from his awkward situation, 
for this was not a moment at which 
serious delay could be tolerated, and 
our boats were all too heavily laden 
already, to admit of their taking ad¬ 
ditional passengers on board. On¬ 
wards, therefore, we swept, the banks 
on either hand closing in upon us 
tmorc and more as we proceeded, till 
first we were necessitated to contract 
our front, so as that five boats, then 
three, and finally that only one boat 
should move a-breast. We were now 
steering up a narrow cut, which mea¬ 
sured, at its widest spot, not more than 
twenty feet across, and which, in some 
parts, became so exceedingly narrow, 
tiiat the rowers ceased to dip the oars 
in the water,and propelled us by punt¬ 
ing alone. Vet it was an admirable spot 
for the conduct of a secret expedition. 
As far as we could judge from the ap- 
K'arance of the soil, the bogs on either 
land seemed quite impassable even 
for infantry. It was covered, as I 
have alrf.tdy stated, by reeds, so lofty 
us to obscure, in the most effectual de¬ 
gree, any object which could float in 
the canal. No eye could therefore 
watch our proceedings; and tliough 
we, too, were shut out from beholding 
all other objects besides our own line 
of boats and the blue sky, there was 
not a man amongst us who entertain¬ 
ed the slightest appreheusiou that 
ilanger could be near. 

llaving continued our progress thus, 
till tlic leatling boats took the ground, 
preparations were made to land the 
troops as speedily as possible. With 
this view, a party of sailors were di¬ 
rected to leap on shore ; who soon re- 
turtu'd with intelligence that the soil 
was sufficiently firm, and that the de¬ 
barkation might take place wit|pout 
any risk. The boats which were 
a-head lay so near to the bank, that 
the people who manned them, were 
enabled to step at once from the gun¬ 
wales to the bog ; those which came 
after them were not so conveniently 
situated. The men were, in conse¬ 
quence, directed to pass on from boat 
to boat, and so to reach the shore from 
one point only.^ This arrangement 
necessarily occasioned both delay and 
confusion; but, happily for us, there 
was no enemy near to avail hinoself of 
either; and tlie whole advance had 


itself safely in bivouac by tea o’clock 
on the momi^ of the 23a. 

Though sufi^ng still in no slight 
degree from the rain of yesterday and 
cold of last night, the lighting of fires 
was strictly prohibited. Concealment, 
it was understood, was as yet the 
great object in view; and with Uie 
attainment of it, the existence of fires 
every one felt to be incompatible. 
Yet was the attempt to conceal onr 
landing almost immediately aban¬ 
doned. The Admiral and General, 
having put themselves on board a gig, 
came up some time after the men had 
formed ; and a sort of council of war 
was immediately held, as to the most 
eligible course which it behoved them 
to follow. As yet all had gone on 
well. We were actually established 
on land, an event which they had 
hardly expected to accomplish so ea« 
sily and uninterruptedly. What was 
next to be done? We were not long 
left in doubt on this head. The 
troops, who had begun to scatter 
themselves a little through the moraw, 
were recalled to their ranks, and a line 
of march was formed. The deserters, 
placed in front, served as guides,— 
they were under chaise of the ad¬ 
vanced guard, and directed its move¬ 
ments,—and the little column set for¬ 
ward, quite indifTeren t as to the nature 
of the service in which it was about 
to be employed, and perfectly satisfied 
that success must attend its opera¬ 
tions. 

I know not by the use of what terms 
I shall be best able to convey to the 
reader's mind, some notion of the 
nature and appearance of the coun¬ 
try through which our first move¬ 
ment was made. The bog, tliough soft, 
gave not way, os we had expected 
it would, beneath our tread, as long as 
wc kept close to the margin of the 
creek, though any extended departure 
from that line of road brought us into 
a perfect quagmire. Yet were wc 
compelled to move slowly, in part, 
because the weeds formed an obstacle 
to our progress, which it required a re¬ 
gular body of pioneers to remove, and 
in part, because there ran up from the 
canal, here and there, wide and deep 
ditches, across which rude bridges re¬ 
quired to be thrown, before we were 
enabled to pass them. Of the scenery, 
again, all that can be said, is, that for 
the Biiace of iierhaps tlur» or four 
miles, it never varied; reed%aiid reeds 
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unly, were oitmnd us, brolccn in upon one fdt at being again introduced in* 
feebly by the waters of the canal. At to an inhabited world, suffered some 
length, however, the face of the coun- diminution from the reflection, that 
try underwent a change. We were in case anything like activity or enter- 
marchir^, be it observed, on the right prise should guide the conncils of ^e 
bank of the creek; on the left, a mw enemy, we were exposing ourselves to 
miaenbly stunted cypress trees b^n a danger far greater than any whidi 
to diow themselves. As we procMd- we had yet encountered. Toe head 
ud onwards, these became more and of the column no sooner showed itself 
ittoare numerous; and at last formed in the open country, than horsemen 
a tolerably close wood. On our side, were seen hurrying at their utmost 
however, nodung of the kind occurred, speed along the opposite bank of the 
till all at once the leading oompanies river, towards the town. Of the in- 
found themselves in front of some open habitants on this side, too, several 
fields, skirted by an orange plantation, were known to have escaped; and it 
and ornamentetf by two or three farm- became evident to all, that in less time 
houses. These were the first symptoms than we had expend^ in proceeding 
of cultivation which had met ns in thus far, the luarm of our landing 
this quarter of America; and it vrill would be circulated throughout the 
be easily credited, that in our eyes province. At this juncture, to the 
they possessed a thousand beauties, honour of Colonel Thornton be it 
which men more accustomed to them recorded, that he urgently pressed an 
woifld not in all probability perceive, immediate advanceupon NewOrleans. 
But they were soon passed by ; and We were already less than ten miles 
then the entire neck of fine land on distant from it; the troops were fresh, 
which New Orleans is built, became in excellent spirits, and hill of confi- 
visible. Before us ran the mighty dence; it required but a rapid journey 
Mississippi, not like an ordinary river, to put them in undisputed possession, 
but like an inland sea, skirting on one But to a plan so bold, our General 
ride tbc narrow isthmus, which the stoutly opposed himself. He feared 
marsh and lakes skirt on the other, to leave his supplies decidedly behind 
Between these two boundaries the him; he was apprehensive that his 
whole space could not measure above little corps might ^ attacked, and cut 
800 or 1000 yards in width. It was off by overwhelming numWs, before 
perfectly level; at least, the inequoli- reiniorcementa could reach it; as if 
ties were so slight as not to catch the we were not already cut off as effectu- 
attention of a common observer. It ally aa could be from our magazines, 
appeared to be laid out everywhere in w^cb were estsbliriied on Pine Island, 
large fields of sugBr>cane. There were full eighty miles in our rear. Acting 
some half dozen nooses scattered over under this imprearien, he would not 
it, one of which being surrounded by a listen to the ^^;adier*8 suggestion; 
sorilpf village of huts, conveyed me but having led the division sTOUt half 
idea that its owner must beaperson of a mile towards the town, he ordered a 
some consequence; but the rest seem- bivouac to be formed, and the troops to 
ed to belong to substantial farmers, refresh themselves. This was done. The 
men who paid more regard to comfort men's arms were piled, lines of fires 
than to ornament. On the whole, the were lighted ; and picquets being esta- 
oontrast between thb picture of indus- bliahed, so as to protect the encamp- 
try and life now around us, and the roent on every ride, the main body re- 
mnerable swamp which we were lea- garded themselrea as destined to pass 
ving behind, proved not more striking the remainder of that dey and night 
than it was agreeable. in tffuet. 

But the astiafaction which every 

CHArXER XVIII* 

It fell to the lot of my friend and the 8&th regiment. The rifles occu- 
myself, to be employed this day on pied and covered the main road, 
out-post duty; our station was in an which, passing all along by the banks 
open field, upon the right front of the of the nver, runs up from the extre- 
camp, and we omnmunicated on the mity of the province to New Orleans ; 
one hand with a party of rifles, and we posted ourselves a little to the right 
on the other, with a similar party of of the chateau, of which I have al- 
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ready taken notice, whilst the detach¬ 
ment that arrived on the line, faced 
the eypreas wood, and bent back so 
as, in part, to shdter the rear of tiie 
encampment. As the weather chan¬ 
ced to oe remarkably favourable, and 
as no traces of an enemy could be per¬ 
ceived, we very naturally looked' for¬ 
ward to a peaceable and pleasant tour 
of duty; and we made no scruple, as 
well officers as men, to wander so far 
from the head-quarters of our post, as 
the prospect of a few luxuries, in the 
way of eating and drinking, invited. 
The sentinels being carefully planted, 
Charlton left me in charge of the 
guard, whilst, with a few follower, 
he hurried off to the chateau, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the state of its 
cellars and larder. He was not long 
absent; and when he did return, he 
returned not empty-handed. An am¬ 
ple supply of wine, with a cheese, a 
piece of bacon, and a turkey, fell to 
our share; whilst the men were made 
happy with a moderate allowance of 
brandy, which served to wash down 
the less delicate rations of pork and 
biscuit. 

We were thus circumstanced, and 
evening was beginning to approach, 
when there suddenly appeared, ad¬ 
vancing along the high road, a corps 
of some two or three hundred well- 
inounted cavalry. Our picquets in¬ 
stantly stood to their arms, and the 
buglers, obeying the orders given to 
them, sounded the assembly, for the 
purpose of putting the division on its 
guard. The enemy's horse, nothing 
daunted by these preparations, mo¬ 
ved on. One squadron, continuing 
to occupy the road, the rest spreading 
themselves over the fields adjoining, 
came down at a brisk trot, apparently 
with the design of making an attack 
upon our post. The sentinels, having 
stood till they had arrived within 
point-blank range, gave them (ire, and 
as the enemy still pressed on at a can¬ 
ter, they fell back. Instantly our people 
extended themselvtM, and darting for¬ 
ward to a drv ditch, which ran a litde 
in front of their atation, threw them¬ 
selves into it, and made ready to dis¬ 
pute their ground with the cavalry. 
It appeared, however, that the recon¬ 
noitring party had either effected 
their purpose, or had done as much aa 
they deemed it prudent and safe to 
do; for they ventured not within a 
hundred yards of us. We gave them. 


however, a few randtnn ahots ; upon 
which they pulled ujp, remain^ for a 
minute or two stationary, and ftien 
wheeling about, aa if by word of com¬ 
mand, retired in the most perfect or¬ 
der. It was not so with those upon 
the high road. Whether the squa^ 
dron which occupied it mistook their 
orders, or whether it was deemed a 
matter of consequence to get, in that 
direction, as near the camp as might 
be, I know not; but the enemy not 
only drove in tlm sentinels there, but 
charged, or rather endeavoured to 
charge, the body of the picquet itself. 
They were received by the rifles with a 
close and well-directed volley, whidi 
killed three men and two horses, besides 
wounding several others, and the rest 
not willing to abide another discharge, 
fell instantlv into confusion. Th^ 
galloped back with die same precipi¬ 
tation which had distinguish^ their 
approach, and in ten minutes after 
they had shown themselves, the whole 
body was out of sight. 

This was the very first occasion, 
during the course of our Transatlantic 
warfare, that the Americans had in 
any way ventured seriously to molest 
or threaten our posts, or shown the 
smallest di^osidon to act vigorously 
on the ofibnsive. I cannot deny that 
it produced a curious eflfhct upon us. 
Not that we experienced the smallest 
sensadon of alann. We held them in 
too much contempt to fear their at¬ 
tack ; I quesdon whether we did not 
wish that they would hazard one; yet 
we spoke of tne present boldness, and 
thought of it too, as a meeting on 
which we had in no ways calculated, 
and for which we could not possimy 
account. It had not, however, the ef¬ 
fect of exciting an expectation, that the 
attempt would be renewed, at least 
in force; and though we unc^^e8tion- 
ably looked upon our position, trom that 
moment, with a more cautious eye, wc 
neither felt nor acted upon the suppo¬ 
sition, that any serious danger would 
be incurred, till we ourselves should 
seek it Nothing occurred during the 
remaining hours of daylight, calcula- 
uri to produce any change in these an¬ 
ticipations. The enemy made their 
appearance no more; and having care¬ 
fully ascertained that an unbroken 
chain of videttes was estoblishedj; ha¬ 
ving examined our men’s arms, satis¬ 
fied ourselves that they were in good 
order, and taken othp necessary pre- 
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cautions, we trimmed our fires, as 
darkness thicken^,, and drew near 
them. 

Charlton and I were in the act of 
smoking our cigars, tlie men having 
laid themselves down about the blaze, 
when word was passed from sentry 
to sentry, and intelligence coramuni* 
cated to us, that all was not right to> 
'#83rd8 the river. We started in¬ 
stantly to our feet. The fire was has¬ 
tily smothered up, and the mensnatcli- 
ing their arms, stood in line, ready to 
act as circumstances mieht require. 
So dense, however, was the darkness, 
and so dazzling the effect of the glare 
from the bivouac, that it was not pos¬ 
sible, standing where we stood, to 
form any reasonable guess as to the 
cause of this alarm. That an e’arm 
had been excited, was indeed percep¬ 
tible enough. Instead of the aeep si¬ 
lence whi^ five minutes ago had pre¬ 
vailed in the bivouac, a strange hub¬ 
bub of shouts, and questions, and as 
many cries, rose up the night air; nor 
did many minutes elapse, ere first 
one musket, then three or four, then 
a whole platoon, were discharged. 
The reader will easilt/ believe that the 
latter circumstance startled us prodi¬ 
giously, ignorant as wc were of the 
cause which produced it, but it re¬ 
quired no very painful exertion of pa¬ 
tience to set us right on this head ; 
flash, flash, flash, came from the river ; 
the roar of cannon followed, and the 
light of her own broadside displayed 
to us an enemy’s vessel at anchor near 
the opposite bank, and pouring a per¬ 
fect shower of grape and round snot, 
ilgm the camp. 

For one instant, and only for an 
instant, a scene of alarm and conster¬ 
nation overcame us ; and wc almost 
instinctively addressed to each other 
the question, What can all this 
mean ?" But the meaning was too 
palpable not to be understood at oni^. 

The thing cannot end here,” said 
we—a night attack is commencing j” 
and we made no delay in preparing to 
meet it. WltUst Charlton remained 
with the picquet, in readiness to act 
as the events might dmand, I came 
forward to the sentries, for the purpose 
of cautioning them against paying at¬ 
tention to vmat might pass in their 
rear, and keeping them steadily en¬ 
gaged in watching their front. The 
men were fulW ali ve to tbeperilof their 
situation. 'Xliey strained with their 


hearing and eyesight to tlie utmost 
limits; but neither sound nor sight 
of an advancing column could be per¬ 
ceived. At last, however, an ahum 
was given. One of the rifles chal¬ 
lenged—it was the sentinel on the high 
road; the sentinel who communicated 
with him challenged also; and the cry 
was taken up from man to man, till 
our own most remote sentry caught 
it. I flew to his station; and sure 
enough the tramp of many feet was 
most distinctly audible. Having ta¬ 
ken the precaution to carry an orderly 
forward with me. I caused him to 
hurry back to Charlton with intelli- 
gcnceof what was coining, and my ear¬ 
nest recommendation that he would 
lose no time in occupying the ditch. 
I had hardly done so, when the noise 
of a column deploying was distinctly 
heard. The tramp of horses, too, 
came mingled with the tread of men ; 
in a word, it was quite evident, that a 
large force, both of infantry and caval¬ 
ry, was before us. 

There was a pause at this period of 
several moments, as if the enemy's 
line, having effected its formation, had 
halte’d till some other airangeinent 
should be completed; but it was quick¬ 
ly broke. On they came, as far as w e 
could judge from the sound, in steady 
array, till at length their line could 
be indistinctly seen rising through the 
gloom. The sentinels with one con¬ 
sent gave their fire. They gave it 
regularly, and effectively, ^'ginning 
with the rifles on their left; and going 
off'towards the H5th on their right, and 
then, in obedience to their orders, 
fell tack. But they retired not un¬ 
molested. This straggling discharge 
on our part, sc'emed to he the signal 
to the Americans to begin the battle, 
and they pouretl in such a volley, as 
must have proved, had any determin¬ 
ate object been opposed to it, absolute¬ 
ly murderous. But our scattered vi- 
dettes almost wholly escapcxl it; whilst 
over the main body of the picquet, 
sheltered as it was by the ditch, and 
considerably removtti from its line, 
it passed entirely harmless. 

Having fired tais volley, the enemy 
loaded again, and advanced. We saw 
them^ coming, and having waited till 
we judged that they were within 
excellent range, we opened our fire. 
It was returned in tenfold force, 4 nd 
now went on, for a full half hour, as 
heavy and cIok a discharge of mus- 
3 
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kctry, ac troops have perhaps ever 
faced. Confident in thdr numbers, 
and led on, as it would appear, by brave 
officers, the Americans dashed forward 
till scarcely ten yards divided us ; but 
our position was an admirable one, 
our men were steady and cool, and they 
penetrated no farther. On the con¬ 
trary, we drove them back, more than 
once, w'ith a loss which their own in¬ 
ordinate multitude tended only to ren¬ 
der the more severe. 

The action might have continued in 
this state about two hours, when, to 
our horror and dismay, the approach¬ 
ing fire upon our right fiank and rear, 
gave testimony that the picquet of the 
Hoth, which had been in couiraunica- 
tion with us, was forced. Unwilling 
to abandon our ground, which w'c hacl 
ititherto held with such success, we 
clung for a while to the idea that the 
reverse in that (]uarter might be only 
temporar}', and that the arrival of 
fresh troops Uiighl yet enable us to 
continue the battle in a position so 
<‘ininently favourable to us. But w'c 
were speedily taught that our hopes 
were witliout foundation. The Ame¬ 
rican war-cry w'as behind us. We rose 
fVom our lairs, and endeavoured, as 
we best could, to rctiie upon the 
right, but the efiort was fruitless. 
There too the enemy had established 
themselves, and we were surrounded. 

Let us cut our way through," cried 
we to the men. The brave fellows 
answered only with a shout; aud col¬ 
lecting into a small compact line, pre¬ 
pared to use their bayonets. In a 
inomeiit we had penetrated the centre 
of an American division ; but the 
numbers opposed to us were over¬ 
whelming ; our close order was lost; 
and the contest became that of man 
to man. I have no language adequate 
to describe what followed. For my¬ 
self, I did what I could, cutting and 
tlirusting at the multitudes about me, 
till at last 1 found myself fairly hem¬ 
med in by a crowd, and my sword- 
arm mastered. One American liad 
grasped me round the waist, another, 
seizins my wristf. attempted to disarm 
me, wnilst a thijtd was prevented from 
plunging his bayonet into my body, 
only by the fear of stabbing one or 
other of his countrymen. I struggled 
hard, but they fairly bore me to the 
ground. The reader will well believe, 
that at this juncture I expected no¬ 
thing else than instant death ; but at 
Voi.. XXIl. 


the moment when I iell, a Mow upon 
the liead with the butc-end of a mus¬ 
ket dashed out the brains of the man 
who kept his hold upon my sword- 
arm, and it was freed. I saw a bayo¬ 
net pointed to my breast, and I intui¬ 
tively made a thrust at the man who 
wielded it. The thrust took effect, 
and he dropped dead beside me. De¬ 
livered now from two of my enemies, 

I recovered my feet, and found that 
the hand which dealt the blow to 
which my preservation was owing, was 
that of Charlton. There were about 
tea men about him. The enemy in 
our front were broken, and we dashed 
through. But we w'ere again hemmed 
in, and again it was fought hand to 
hand, with that degree of determina- 
fion, which the assurance that life ami 
death were on the issue, could alone 
produce. There cannot be a doubt 
that we should have fallen to a man, 
had not the arrival of fresh troops at 
tliis critic.al juncture turned the tide 
of afiairs. As it was, little more th in 
a third part of our picquet survived ; 
the remainder being either killed or 
taken ; and both Charlton and myself, 
though not dangerously, were wound¬ 
ed. Charlton had received a heavy 
blow upon the shoulder, which almost 
disabled him, w^hilst my neck bled 
freely from a thrust, which the in¬ 
tervention of a stout leathern stock 
alone hindered from being fatal. But 
the reinforcement gave us all, in spite 
of wounds and weariness, fresh cou¬ 
rage, aud we renewed the battle with 
alacrity. 

In the course of the struggle in 
which we had been engaged, wemad 
been borne considerably oat of the line 
of our first position, aud now found 
that the main-road, and the picquet of' 
the rifles, were close in our rear. We 
were still giving way—for the troops 
opposed to us could not amount to less 
than fifteen hundred men, whilst the 
wboL' force on our part came not up to 
OD% hundred—when Captain Harris, 
major of brigade to Colonel Thorn¬ 
ton, came up with an additional com¬ 
pany to our support. Alaking way for 
them to fall in between us and the 
rifles, we took ground once more to 
the right, and giving back a body of 
the enemy which occupied it, soon 
recovered the pootion from whidi we 
had been expelled. But we did so 
with the loss of many brave men. and. 
among others, of Captain Harris. He 
1 . 
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Mtas allot in die low«r part of the belly 
at the same instant that a musket- 
ball struck the hilt of his sword, and 
forced it into his side. Once more 
established in our ditch, we paused, 
and from that moment till the battle 
ceased to rage we never changed our 
attitude. 

It might be about one o’clock in the 
rooming,—the Amo-ican force in our 
front liaving fallen back, and we ha¬ 
ving been left for u full half hour to 
breatlic, when suddenly the head of a 
small column showetl itself in full ad¬ 
vance towards us. We were at this 
time amply suppurted by other troops, 
ns well iu communication as in re- 
M'rv'e; and a tiling to annihilate the 
corps now approaching, we forbade the 
men to fire till it should be mingled 
niih us. Wedide\en more than this. 
Opening a passige for them through 
«}ur c mire, we permitted some hun¬ 
dred and twenty men to march aero.«s 
our ditch, and then wheeling up, with 
;t loud shout, we completely enclosed 
them. Never have I witnessetl a panic 
more perfect or more sudden tlian that 
which adzed them. They no sooner 
)>eheld the snare into which they Itad 
fallen, than with one voice tliey cried 
aloud for quarter; and they were to a 
man made prisoners on the spot. The 
reader will .cmilc when lie is informed 
that the little corjis thus captured con¬ 
sisted entirely of members of tlic legal 
profession. The barristers, attorneys, 
and notaries of New Orleans having 
formed themselves into a volunteer 
corps, accompanied General Jackson in 
his weratioiis this night; and they were 
all, Intbout a solitary exception, made 
prisoners. It is probably needless to 
add, tliat the circumstance was pro¬ 
ductive of no triHing degree of mirth 
amongst us; and to do them justice, 
the poor lawyers, as soon as they re¬ 
covered from their first alarm, joined 
heartily in our laughter. 

This was the last operation in which 
we were engaged to-night. The fpe- 
Wiy, reimised on all sides, retreated 
with the utmost disorder, and the 
whole of the advance, collecting at the 
sound of die bugle, ^ew up, for the 
first time since commencement of 
the affair, in a continuous line. We 
took our ground in front of the bi¬ 
vouac, having our right support^ by 
the river, and our left covered by the 
ciiateau and village of huts. Among 
theta latter tlie cannon were planted ; 


whilst the other divisions, aa they came 
rapidly up, took post ^yond them. 
In this poidtion we remained, eagerly 
desiring a renewal of the attack, till 
dawn ^an to appear, when, to avoid 
the fire of the vessel, advance once 
more took shelter behind the bank. 
The first brigade, on the contrary, and 
such portion of the second as had ar¬ 
rived, encampe<] upon the plain, so 
us to rest their right upon the wood<( 
and a chain of picquets being planted 
aluug the entire pathway, the day was 
passed in a state of inaction. 

I hardly recollect to have spent four¬ 
teen or fifteen hours with less comfort 
to myself than these. In the hurry 
and bustle of last night's engagement, 
my servant, to whose care 1 bad in- 
tru.sted my cloak and liuviTsack, dis¬ 
appeared ; he returned not during the 
entire' morning; and as no pro^isIOIi^ 
were issued out to us, nor any opiwr- 
tunity given to light fires, 1 wa.s com- 
])clled to endure, all tiiat time,, the 
extuuR'S of Imnger, wearinesf, and 
cold. As ill luck would liave it, t(H>. 
the day chanct'd to be remarkably se¬ 
vere. There was no rain, it i.s true, 
but the sky was covered with gray 
clouds; the sun never once picicni 
them, and a frost, or rather a vile 
blight, hung upon the atmosjdiere from 
morning till night. Nor were the ob¬ 
jects which occu})ied our senses of 
sight and liearing, quite such as we 
should have desired to occupy them. 
In other parts of the field, the troops, 
not shut up as we were by the ene¬ 
my’s guns, employed themselves in 
burying the dead, and otherwise eflu- 
cing the traces of warfare. The site 
of our encatupraeut continued to be 
strewed with carcases to the lost; and 
so watchful were the crew of tlur 
schooner, that every efibrt to convey 
them out of sight brought a heavy 
fire upon the party engaged in it. 1 
must say, that the enemy’s behaviour 
on the present occasion was not sucli 
as did them honour. The house which 
General Kean had originally occupied 
08 head-quarters, being converted into 
an hospital, was filled at this titpe with 
wounded, both from the British and 
American armies. To mark ita uses, 
a yellow flag, the usual signal in such 
cases, was hoisted on the roof—yet did 
the Americans continue to fire at it., 
as often as a group of aix or eight 
persons hajipcnrd to show themselves 
at the door. Nay, so utu-rly regard- 
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ieat were they the dictates of ha> 
inanity, that even tliu parties whicli 
wcreiu tlieactof conveying tlie wound- 
rd from place to place, escaped not 
without molestation. More tnan one 
such p^rty was -dispersed hy grape- 
shot, and mure than one poor maimed 
soldier was in consequence hurled out 
of the blanket in which he was home. 

The reader will not doubt me when 
I say, that seldom has the departure 
of daylight been more anxiously look- 
r<l for by me, tlian we looked for it 
now. It is true, that the arrival of 
a little rum tow’ards evening, served 
in some slight degree to elevate our 
spirits ; but wc could not help feeling, 
not vexation only, but positive indig¬ 
nation, at the state of miserable in¬ 
action to which we were condemned. 

There was not a man amongst us, 
who would have hesitated one mo- 
incnt, had the choice been submitted to 
him, whether he would advance or 
lie still. True, we might have suflEer- 
ed a Uttle, because the guns of the 
schooner entirely commanded us ; and 
in rushing out from our place of con- 
ccabncnt, some casualties would have 
occurred ; but so irksome was our si¬ 
tuation, that wc would have readily 


run all risks to change it. It suited 
not the plans of our General, however, 
to indulge thew wishes. To the hank 
we were enjoined to cling; and wr 
did cling to it, from the coming in of 
the first gray twilight of the morning, 
till the last twilight of evening had 
departed. 

As soon as it was well dark, tlio 
corps to which Charlton .'ind myself 
were attached, received orders to file 
off to the right. We obeyed, and 
passing along the front of the hospital, 
we skirted to the rear of the village, 
and established ourselves in the field 
beyond. It was a positive blessing 
this restoration to something like per¬ 
sonal freedom. The men set busily 
to work, lighting fires and cooking pro¬ 
visions ;—the officers strolled about, 
with no other apparent design than 
to give employment to their limbs, 
which had become stiff with so pro¬ 
tracted a state of inaction. For our- 
selvai^ we visited the wounded, said 
a few kind words to such as we recog¬ 
nized, and pitied, as they deserved to 
be pitied, the rest. Then retiring to 
our fire, we addressed ourselves with 
hearty good will to a frugal supper, 
and gladly composed ourselves to sleep. 


CYUif. rnor.NTox.* 


Tins is the Story of a Life, and we 
do not know tliat we ever read any 
piece of fictitious biography with a 
stronger feeling of all its chief transac¬ 
tions being founded in truth. Its 
[lower lies in its reality. The reader, 
every leaf he turns, becomes better 
and better and better acquainted—nut 
with an abstraction—a shadow—but 
with a living flesh-and-blood man 
and gentleman. At the close of the 
third volume, he is proud and happy 
to add Cyril Thornton to the list of 
his friends, and has only to regret that 
he had not sooner known so very 
agreeable, accomplished, and gallant a 
person. The Colonel, no doubt, bus 
nis peculiarities; but who worth 
knowing is without tltcm ? And be his 
faults what they may, he is never 
tiresome—nor a proscr—«u argiirr— 
a logician—a [xtlitical economist—a 
critic—a poet—or any other one of 


those many pests that now so infest 
civilized society, tliat not a day passes 
without a Bore big enough to mak<- 
a man of sense wish tliat he had been 
born a Zimmerman in solitude^ 

Cyril Thornton is an automogra- 
pher, ond we cannot too much admire 
ins skill in the use of the first pronoun 
personal. Not one man in a million 
iias “ graced his cause by speaking of 
himself," from the Confessions of Jean 
Jaques Rousseau to those of the cele¬ 
brated English Opium Eater. With 
them all, it is ever—JSg-o et Her tnrus. 
But Colonel Thornton is never either 
egotistical or arrogant, altliongh fle- 
cessarily the hero of his own talc. He 
does not exnIt offensively either in his 
pleasures or his pains—his triumphs 
or his trials—^Itis virtues or his vices, 
lie .«seeins to have writtenhk Memoirt, 
chiefly to amuse himself by recalling 
old remembrances, merry or mourn- 
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conjuring in> ill that tranquil 
retircmciit in nrhl^ lie is now an act- 
ii^ Justice Peace, some of those 
troubled, and; indeed, sanguiiiary 
scenes, in -which his youth was enga¬ 
ged, when serving his 3Iajesty with 
equal zeal and devotetlness as a sol¬ 
dier. There is a charm in his style, 
so simple and graceful, that carries one 
along, even when the subject-matter 
of the Memoirs may not be either very 
important or very interesting; while, 
on occasions of passion and peril, it 
rises into what well deserves to be call¬ 
ed eloquence—not that wordy and 
windy eloquence so prevalent now-a- 
days—^but, at its highest elevation, 
classical and concise, uniting the easy 
and natural language of the man of 
the world, with the selected and po¬ 
lished diction of the scholar. 

In this age of exaggeration, too, it 
is pleasanter than we can tell to keep 
perusing away at a book in three vo¬ 
lumes, in which there is not a single at¬ 
tempt made, but one—and an eminent¬ 
ly unsuccessful one it is—to take the 
reader by surprise—to overwhelm him 
by some sudden storm of passion—or 
some unexpected catastrophe. Suf¬ 
ferings, both of mind and body, are 
described, manifold and severe ; but 
the misery is never more than mortal 
^ man may endure—the sun is rarely 
" a whole day behind a cloud. Cyril, 
when moralizing, isordereil to inarch— 
the Subaltern on no occasion preaches 
an absolute sermon—although fight¬ 
ing be bis profession, his bravery un- 
imi>eachabk’, and his patriotism tho- 
rov^faly English, he has no liking to 
blows and blood, merely for thtir own 
sake ; as far as wc remember, he docs 
not kill one Frenchman with his own 
hand, nor does the regiment to which 
ho has the honour to belong, always, 
like the Forty-second, decide the vic¬ 
tory by a charge of bayonets. On the 
contrary, he is more than once wound- 
(d and taken prisoner; and his com- 
jtany occasionally cut to pieces. He 
docs not, in good truth, throughout 
bis whole pro^sional career, exhibit 
auy very extraordinary skill, discrc- 
tito, or enterprise; and yet we feel 
assured all the while that he was an 
€xccUent»officer—pleasant at mess— 
formidable in the field—and honour¬ 
ably mentioned, even, in one of Lowl 
Wellington's dispatches. 

We really could not point to ahy 


book of Uie kind, in which, with 
equal power exerted, there is so little 
appearance of eflR>rt. We never see 
him (sad sight) straining at up-hill 
work, much less attempting to fly. 
There is here no hammering. When 
a chfquer threatens to be tiresome, he 
puts it to death. Cyvil Thornton, ac¬ 
cordingly, is one of the few bwke 
that may be read aloud to unsleeping 
auditors; perused in bed without 
danger of setting fire to the curtains. 

To write even an indlfiereiit novel 
in one—^two—three—or four volumes, 
it requires to be a man or woman 
considerably above the common run. 
l.adies and gentlemen, who are clever 
in conversation, and the oracles of a 
circle, have no notion what bad books 
they would write, llieir sharpest 
things wonld be ftointless in print. 
Their sketches of character, so sarcas¬ 
tic and true to nature over the silver 
tea-pot or china punch-bowl, wonld 
not do at all in board>.. Severe av 
they are ou the conduct of othei 
people’s stories—and to hear such cri¬ 
tics talk in company, there never wa.s 
a well-condncled story in this world 
—they could not keep their own 
hero or heroine from falling into the 
fire for six chapters, or from apjiarent- 
ly exchanging sexes. Then their re¬ 
flections oil human nature, life, and 
manners! No, no, JMiss Peggy — 
deeply verseil as you are in all the 
gossip of (ilasgow—No, no, Miw. 
Meggy—mistress though you be of 
all tile tittle-tattle ofModirn Athens, 
neither the one nor the other of you 
(shake not your carroty locks at us) 
could furnisli inarnt'-cript even for tin 
Minerva Press. Yet your letters to 
private correspondents are saiil to con¬ 
tain passages equal to anything in the 
Novels ami Iloninnccs of the ('•tea; 
Unknown. We arc sorry to tsay it ;~ 
but a slight and slender stock of senv.*, 
if accompanied with a natural gift of 
vulgarity and impertinence, is sufH- 
citnt to set up in tlie critic trailc any 
elderly spinster or bacindor, in ioetrr»- 
jioiitan city, ]>rovincial town, or rural 
clachan. Ilut, we ri*peat it. to'writc 
anything, however poor or insipid, in 
the shape of a novel—divided injo 
chapters, all following one onother, 
according to a sort oi’ schcnie in the 
author’s head—and wc ask no more 
—rlcmnnd.s ubnitic"; of a very sn|M - 
rior ord.'i iiuh cd to (Ijobe of flic eini- 
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nent persons abore alluded to, and such 
an justly entitle their {lossessors to con¬ 
siderable affection and respect. 

Now if such cretlit be due to any¬ 
thing, male or female, in the shape 
of an author at all, what shall we 
say of those gentlemen or ladies who 
produce novels that are alisolutely 
first-rate? Why, tljat they deserve 
to live for ever. Is Cyril Thornton a 
work of this description ? We think 
It is—and that more genius, talent, 
and knowledge have gone to the coin- 
[Ktsition of it than would be necessary 
to make Ac three cleverest unpublish- 
ing elderly maiden ladies in the Uni- 
tf«l Kingdoms—one Knglish,one Irish, 
and one Scotch,-—the three most pro¬ 
mising young men at these bars,—the 
ilirce best preacheis under thirty in 
tnir ]*rt>testant establishments,—^Hing¬ 
ing in, to l)ot>t. several well-informed 
:uid able country gentlemen, and a 
i'ewjuperior person.-, of no particular 
prolusion alK>ut town. 

We hope that we have too much 
.si‘nse and feeling to give an analysis 
ol' any work. A Inwk, we presume, is 
written to be read—but in itself, not 
in a Magazine. A book, tspecially, 
of which the clninn anti fascination are 
in its progicssivv' movement of incident 
and passion,must,oil no account what¬ 
ever, be analysed—unless, indeeti, you 
are a private enemy to the author—in 
which case we recommend a minute 
and masrcrly analysis. It is the busi- 
niss of a critic in a periotlical work, 
not to deideii, but excite—not to 
imird<*r, but keep alive the interest of 
the public in a good novel. And this 
lie best docs, not by ]mblishin||khap- 
icis of contents of all the three vo¬ 
lumes—but by adverting to a striking 
SCI lie here—an original cliaractf r tlicrc 
—by amusing, or even encbaTitiug the 
leader with bide remarks and discus¬ 
sions of bis own, as they naturally 
arise out of the work under review— 
and above all, by—copious extract. 
Kveii in a critical article of Air Jef¬ 
frey's, we begin with tlie extracts— 
and having enjoyed or suffered Uiem, 
we then indulge ourselves—and to us 
they are always a treit.—in a few of 
tliat ingenious gentleman's opinions. 
Heing no respeeb'r of persons, we do 
the same with Mr Lockhart. Wo 
< ithcr have, or imagine we have, a 
|n, ttv goisl guess at the general tenor 
ordiift of th.it very elegant and aeufe 
tilde's ohserv.ilioiis mi any new work 


of divinity, or Ac hellos -lottres,^—so 
leaving Am alone for a few minutes, 
without fearing that they will cool, 
we eat up the elegant extracts. As 
wc act to others, so would we wish 
them to act towards us—and therefore 
trust that Mr Jeffrey and Mr Lock¬ 
hart, in perusing our Alagazinc, will 
imitate Christopher North’s mode of 
travelling through the Edinburgh ^uul 
Quarterly. Perhaps it might not be 
much amiss if these justly distinguish¬ 
ed critics were likewise to imitate our 
mode of writing, as well of reading— 
But we arc deviating from Ae line wc 
had chalked out for ourselves in this 
article—so let us return from our epi¬ 
sode. 

Cyril Tliomtonis well-bom. "The 
stock of which I have Ae honour to 
be a scion, is one of ancient descent 
and spotless blazon. Though un¬ 
titled, its dignity had always been 
baronial; and the frequency with 
which Ac names of my ancestors oc¬ 
cur in Ac county records, as filling 
offices of trust and dignity, shows 
their infiuence to have been consider¬ 
able. While it is due to truth and my 
progenitors to state this much, 1 am 
quite ready to confess that our family- 
tree has produced no very distinguish¬ 
ed fruit. Its branches have never been 
ixmdent with the weight of poets, 
heroes, statc.«inen, or philosophers, 

‘ If they have writ our annals right,’ 
births, marriages, and deaths, Ae sale 
or purchase of lands, the building of 
a house, or a donation to the parish 
church or county hospital, were gene¬ 
rally the only events sufficiently sa- 
liwnt to afford footing even for the 
partial eloquence of a family histo¬ 
rian. But if I have little reason to 
boast, 1 have certainly none to blush 
for my ancestors. They were English 
gentlemen, fulfilling with propriety 
the duties of their situation, general¬ 
ly respectable in their relations to so¬ 
ciety, and leaving, when dead, no¬ 
thing either to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” The simplicity and spirit of 
such ail opening paraitraph augurs 
well of a book. We like Cyril on our 
first introduction, and know at once 
that he is a scholar and a gentleman. 

It is pleasant for people to think on 
their own g<>uealogics, prodded there 
Ik* written evidenct* of their ever ha¬ 
ving had a guuulfathcr ; hut it is tirr- 
.crtina lo climb any other Family-Tree 

si) we leave Cyril Thornton to enjoy 
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Ij^U jiro 4eKetit. II« f«?aurs u«, too, 
mu d^octen of iui father and mo- 
which we have no doubt are well 
opd truly drawn, especially the for¬ 
mer who must have been a very pain¬ 
ful old gentleman ; nor tlo we wonder 
that his son, altliotigh by nature af- 
tbctimate, regardetl him with little 
filial love. ih)me of tJic early chapters, 
however, in which tlio miserable cause 
is stated of their mutual alienation, 
and, on the unhappy father’s part, of 
strong dislike, and even aversion, arc 
to us somewhat repulsive ; uor can wc 
help wishing that they had been alto¬ 
gether different Such things have 
been, and may lie again; but w'hy, 
from the wide range of nature’s affec¬ 
tions, and of this life’s fates and for¬ 
tunes, select such as cannot be dwelt 
on with sympathy, and that, insU'ud 
of softening or elevating, shock and 
almost degradeour being ? Cyril, when 
a mere boy, accidentally shoots his 
brother ; the lamentable event not 
only turns his father’s heart away from 
the survivor, but cliangcs love into 
hate ; and thenceforth the wretched 
youth is odious to the very eyes of his 
parent. There is no waut of power 
111 these delineations; but it is iwwer, 
in our opinion, grievously misapplied; 
nor does it appear to us tliat tnis rue¬ 
ful catastrophe was in any sense ne¬ 
cessary ; for it is not made very deeply 
to colour Cyril's after-life,—and the 
author, feeling, we suppose, the diffi¬ 
culty ^ dealing with such a cause of 
distraction, or with its effects, scarcely 
ever alludes to it afterwards, and tliun 
on occasions of no great interest or 
iin{x>rtance. Parental and filial affec¬ 
tion are too, we think, such sacred 
things, that it is a pity wilfully to do 
them any—the slightest wrong ; and 
although there are some touches of 
INithos in the vain efforts of the son to 
feel as a son, in spite of all the cruelty 
and injustice of which he is the vic¬ 
tim, it is not possible to regard the fa¬ 
ther, in his sullen, and stubborn, and 
ipfl^ble hatred of his own flesh and 
hlood, irithout such feelings of repm;- 
nsDce and disgust as shoifld never be 
excited in any bosom. Their excita¬ 
tion is in direct hostility to the end of 
all fiotiflons narrative. 

FeeU/^ of a very diffTevent kind are 
awakened by poor Cyril's visit to 
Glasgow. He is sent to the celebra¬ 
ted University of that city, to be under 
tlic immediate tuition, and to live in 


the housa of that cxcclkiU man and 
ingenioui writer Profe^isor Uiebard- 
8011 , whose Essays, by tJic by, on some 
of the eharacters Shaksfwore an- 
among the best in oar language, and 
prove the Professor to have liceii in¬ 
deed a Philosopher. 

Cyril's ffrst impressions on looking 
out of the window of his lied-rnom- - 
in the Black Bull we have reason to 
believe—are thus briefly described : 

“ ‘ And tlii*,' i-'aid I to myself, at I 
giir.cd fiom the « iintovv of my inn, on tin* 
crowd and bustle in the street below— 

‘ this is Glasffow I—tlii-s the rho'.cn seat 
of Science and the .Mn'es—this tin* aca¬ 
demic quiet, in wliicli tiie mtinl ot yuntli 
is to be nursed m the calm abstraction- 
ol philosophy!’ Thcro was, indeed, lii- 
ther a ludicrous '-oiitrast between tin- 
ideas I bad eonjiired up, and the aeein- 
before me; and I could scarcely loguid 
it without smiling. In the centre of - he 
street, waggons, loaded with increluitii:!/ 
of ditfeient sorts, p.is-ed wirhont%!c 
mission ; and on the trottoirs, two oppo¬ 
sing toircnts o. ! a-'eni'crs were pournig 
along with cxtreiiic r.ipidity, and wi'ti 
looks full of aii.vietv and business. (>{ 
these * line would oi-c.i'ioiiiilly - 'op for i 
morne.-it'.s convcr.safiori, on wliie! i; l< mi 
and vulgar laiich miigled anon ui 1. .he 
prevailing di.<.sonii'.ce, and mined 'tne- 
ccs.saiiJy to the pe- cral (-m-oplif-:- r i h'.-u 
gait and gesture-', too, were 'in^ii.iily 
awkward and ungainly, and didcred nm 
only in degree, liut in chiiractet, from 
anything I Jiad before seen.” 

He soon fimls his way lo tin- Col- 
lege. 

“ Aticnglli, the appearanee of an an- 
cien||and venerable building, informed me 
that Tstood in j *seticp of the I 'niver-.i-y. 
There is certai*. something fin.- ami -in • 
posing in its pt id and massive traril. It 
seems to stand rtli in aged dignity, tiic 
last and onl> h; > vurk of science and li¬ 
terature, amur.g -. population by whom 
science is r ^urdod but as n source ol 
profit, and literature de-ipiscd. On pass¬ 
ing the outer gate, I entered a small 
quadrangle, wliich, though imdiiitingnish- 
ed by any reroarkabic arciiitectiiral iienii- 
ty, yet harmonized well, in its air of Go- 
tliic antiquity, with the general character 
of the place. This led to another of 
larger dimensions, of features not dissi¬ 
milar; ami liaving crossed this, a turn to 
the left brought me to a third, of more 
modern construction, which was entirely 
appropriated to tlic residence of the Pro- 
lessors. There was something fine and 
impicssive in the sudden transition froia- 
IV 
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nurroiuid it, to tiw stillnew and the calm 
wiiicli reiftn witliin tlie tune.ltallovred 
l>r«ciRCt8 of the Univeraity. I seemed at 
onci* to breathe uiotber and a purer at< 
inoKphcre; and 1 tiioi^ht in my youth* 
fid piitlnisiHRin, that here 1 could cast off 
the coil of the world and its contemptible 
rculit ieK, and yield up my spirit to the lore 
(»t past ages, where 1 saw nothing round 
me to inti tide the idea of the present.” 

The term or session of the College 
liad not comraonced, and Cyril was 
advised by the Professor to lose no 
time ir. wailing on his uncle Mr Spreul. 
Nothing can be better than everything 
reltting to tliis old gentleman. Ills 
leius.'keepor, (iirzy. too, is a perfect 
|, ’,vi 1. 'I'hu two ligure through a cunsi- 
part of the first volume, and 
Lliiow liiu' strong Hcinhrundtisli light 
on t:\di olliti’s u]))>e«ra>Hr, inannrrs, 
am! character. We understand them 
h(itl||rfhorou,diIy—we feci them both 
intiBIly—and we almost venture to 
liafli i'oiir:>« ivfs that the first germ of 
(tirxv may !i<’ 'onnd in an early num- 
herofilm . Hut Mr David 

> is |.i rfectly I'riginal—and his 

pit lure :uo! i is soflu teiit to give him 
who dn-v i( a high characterasaimr- 
trail- jn'.iio r. 

n.i\«s fritly with the best 
s >)< die cify of (ilasgow—and 
'ii|(i's h.inself largely in its many 
i-ju-i-’-v.LU.i:) —not neglecting, however, 
Ills r lUHa! studu's, and making a 
iri'Mi Miii;' ! L-'pcciahletigure in the Lo- 

r-*' * 

'I'hi ii 'di'v-M!,' i"; ids des’ription of 
ii diniu-p '-.y jti the house of the 
ch.icf Magistral'- of the Second City of 
the F.mpi; e : 

“ On the day, ami precisely at the hour 
indicated, 1 was iit the door of tin* Lord 
I’lovost. Ills house was situated in a 
email s puire, of a eomlire siml dreary as- 
lH*cr, the centre ol which, instead of be- 
mg us usual laid out in walks and shrub* 
hcry, was, with true mcrcautile sagacity, 
apprupriuted to the more profitabie pur¬ 
pose, of grazing a tew' smoky and dirty- 
looking sheep. It was certainly not plea¬ 
sant to approach the house of feasting 
amid the plaintive bleatings of these mi¬ 
serable starvelings; but there was no 
time to be sentimental, and, like tlie 
I.Bdy Baussiere, I passed on. Uii being 
admitted into the hall, 1 waa received 
hv two servants in the Royal livery, a 
c’leiinistunce of mugniiicence for which 
J was l•^•rtaully not prepared. The tnitli 


t1 

wm, bowertr, «• I have sine* dfeeover- 
ed, that a nmle domestic formed no {Hut 
of the ordinary establishment of the Lord 
Provost, and these were a couple of the 
City Guard, or, as thoy were more gene¬ 
rally called,' Town’s Officers,’ admitted, 
pro loco et temporet to assume Uie func¬ 
tions of lit'ery servants. 1 was In the act 
of divesting myself of my hat and great¬ 
coat, when 1 heard die following ques¬ 
tion put in a bawling voice from the land¬ 
ing place of tile stair above. 

” ‘ Hector, what ca’ ye him ?’ 

‘ 1 ctile he’s a young Englislunan 
fjtue the College,* answered Hector. 

‘ I carena wliare he’s free,’ returned 
the other, ' but I want his name. Oidna 
1 tell baith you and Duncan, to cry oot 
ii’ the names to me, that they may be pro¬ 
perly aiinoonced ?’ 

*' Hector lost no time in rectifying his 
mistake, and 1 speedily beard ray name 
reverberated, in a voice like thunder, 
through every corner of the mansion. 
The person from whose lungs this im¬ 
mense volume of sound proceeded, was 
a large stout man, with a head like a bull’s, 
ami a huge rarbuncled nose. His dicss 
bespoke him to belong to the same coips 
witb his brethren below, and be was in 
fact no other than tlie person who offici¬ 
ated as town-rrier, commonly known by 
the familiar soubri^ei of Bell Ceordy. 
His duty of announcing the guests lieing 
somewiiat analogou.s to bis usual arucd- 
tion, he appeared to discharge it con 
amor,\ and proclaimed every successive 
arrival in the same monotonous and 
stentorian tones, in which he was accus. 
tomed to give public intimation of the ar. 
rival of a cargo of fresh lierriiigs at the 
Brooniiclaw. Bell Geordy, too, was a 
wir, and did not scruple occasionally to 
subjoin in an under tone, some jocular 
remark on the character or person of the 
guests as he announced them. 

Tlie drawing-room into winch 1 was 
ushered, was evidently an apartment not 
usually inhabited by the family, but kept 
for occasions of display. The furniture it 
contained was scanty, but gaudy; the 
chairs were arranged in formal order 
against the walls; and there were flower- 
stands iu the windows, displaying some 
half-dozen scraggy myrtles, and genuii- 
iims, with leaves approaching to the co¬ 
lour of mahogany. The room was cold; 
for the fire, which bad evidently been 
only recently lighted, sent up vq;|omes of 
smoke, but no flame; and when 1 looked 
on it, I' remembered to have passed a 
dirty maid-servant on the stair, with the 
kitchen bellows in her hand. On my 
entrance, I found I was the first of the 
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ptr^; and before tbe attention of the 
reader ie distracted by the arrival of treah 
gaests, it may be aa well to seise the 
present opportunity of introducing him 
to the Lord Provost and his family. 

" Hie Lordship was a little squab man, 
with a highly-pow’dered head and a pig. 
tail* and va air somewhat strutty and 
conaequential. His vls^e was a little 
diadgured by the protrusion of an eiior. 
«Mua buck-tooth, whicli, whenever bis 
countenance was wreathed into a smile, 
overshadowed a considerable portion of 
his under-lip. Ore of his legs, too, was 
somewhat shorter than the other, whic^ 
when he walked, occasioned rather a 
ludicrous jerking of the body, and did by 
no means contribute to that air of grace¬ 
ful dignity which he was evidently desi¬ 
rous of infusing into all his motions. He 
was dresstd in a complete suit ot black 
velvet; and bore conspicuously on his 
breast the insignia of bis civic suprema. 
cy. His lady was a stiff and raw-boned- 
looking matron, bard in feature, and 
somewhat marked by the small-pox. She 
wore a yellow silk-gown, adorned in front 
witli a Scotch pebble brooch, about the 
size of a cheese-plate, and on her bead a 
green turban, from which depended uti 
one Side a plume of black ostrich featliers. 
The two daughters, Miss Jacky and Miss 
Lexy, displayed their young and budding 
charms by the side of the jiarent-duwer. 
Neither bad the smallest pretensions to 
good looks; but of their character, no¬ 
thing imme^ately betrayed itself to the 
spectator, beyond a certain air of sclf- 
complacency, with which they occasion¬ 
ally regarded their pink dresses. Tliere, 
too, was Mr Archilmld Shortridge, junior, 
with bis carroty head, and his great red 
ears, bis mouth perked up as if about to 
whistle, and fats mutton-fists in bis breech- 
es-pockets; straddling before the fire, with 
the tails of his coat below bis arms, to 
prevent alt possible obstruction to the 
radiation of the heat. 1 was welcomed 
by his lordship with an air of dignified 
hiMpitality, saluted with a nod by Ins son, 
iMtrodueed to, and benignantly received 
by, the Lady Provost and the young la¬ 
dies. 

** The Bound of the door-bell now be¬ 
came more frequent and Bell Geordy’s 
powers were called into full and active 
employmeot I shall vmtture, even at 
the risk ef being considered s romancer, 
(a dwmeter wliieh more than any other 
I despiM,) to give a specimen or two of 
tlie hicetions manner in wfaicdi this func- 
tionary discharged the duties of his of¬ 
fice. As thus-Uoor-bell rings>-dra«‘- 
iog-room door opeus~Bell Geordy, in a 


loud, slow, and sonorous voice, ' lioctor 
Struthers.' In a low and buppressed key, 
‘ Hecb, but he’s a piiir stick in the 
poupit !* Again Preparation as before. 
Bell Geordy^* Miss Mysie Yule.’ lu 
a lower tone, * She’s right uneuch to 
come here, for I’m thinkin’ there's no 
muckle gaun’ at hame.’ Fortd—' Ma¬ 
jor Andrew MacGuttin.’—.Piano—-‘ Wi’ 
the happety-leg.—Maister Samuel Wal- 
kinsfaaw.—I’se warrant he'll carry awa’ 
a wamefti’.’ 

“ In vain did the Lord Provost, whose 
ear these unseemly commeiit-s occa-ion- 
ally reached, express his disapprobation 
of tlie indecorum, and uutliorituti%’ely 
direct him to confine his speech to tin- 
mere annunciation of names. Bell Geor- 
dy’s wit was not thus to be trammelli ii, 
especially when he observed it gcnt iaMy 
followed by a grin and titter througli tin- 
assembly. Everybody, indeed, appeared 
to enjoy tliosc jokes nhieh were cut a! 
their neighbour’s ex’pen-c, without re¬ 
flecting that their own appearuimmlnni 
probably given rise to .similar wittraRin'-. 

“ -\t length the company were all as¬ 
sembled, and dinner, niter a dreary iiilm. 
val of expectation, atinonnci d. The l,i. 
dies, in solemn dignity, led the way, sin- 
gly and unescorted hy the gentlemen. 1 
observed some litt'e sentlhng among tlu- 
dowagcr.s about ]>rteet'exiec, and occii- 
sionaliy a poke ol the elbow given nmi 
returned with interest, aiid my ear some¬ 
times caught a coiitemptnous snorting, 
like that of a frightened hoise, nhicli 
proceeded from some of those ladies, 
Mho, defrauded by their more active 
competitors of what they considered 
their proper place in the cortege, weu 
compelled unwillingly to figure in the 
rea% The indignation of Mrs .M’Cork,.- 
dale, indeed, (the widoM’, I presume, ot 
the poor doctor whose fate has been 
rommemorated by Girzy.) was too \ehe- 
ment to be confined to mere pantomimic 
expression ; and as she passed, I over¬ 
heard the following soliloquy;—* Set her 
up, indeed, to walk before me! Doei 
she think folk bae forgotten that her 
grandfather vt'as a tailor on the tae side, 
and a flunky on the titlier—that her fa¬ 
ther was naething but a broken boxter— 
and that she herseil was brought up in 
the Aums-liouse ?—My certy, but she's 
no blate!’ 

“ The eight of the dinner-table, how. 
ever, end the savour of the steaming 
viands, had a soothing effect in calming 
for the nonce, all effervescencos of tern- 
per, and restoring mental equanimity to 
the ruffled matrons. The dinner, if nut 
elegant, was {ileiitiful. Corned-beef and 
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;*re«Rii ui tile t.oi>: loatil strioiii, at iLe 
bottom; iiuin and boilt-d oiuttoii m-m- 
vis, lit the sides; and goose tuid turkey at 
the opposing corners Dr JMucTurk said 
grace, arid the worthy divine’s solicita¬ 
tions lor ii bleshing were no sooner con- 
cUi'led, than the guests, with one accord, 
ciicd havoc, anil coininencMed the work o( 
ilestraction. Hector. Duriean, and 13 c!! 
'jcosdy, teit that now vv«s the tug ol 
war, ami trotted about the table witJi 
I'Tuvii’hl}’ eJiicri'ty, jicr-ijiring at everj 
’'•ere. ‘ Duncui', a clean plate.'—f Cm i>r- 
• l’-, ii'tcli ’ue a pl'ttcfu’ o’ while soup.’— 
' Hector, lin for sor.ie o’ the lu-key. <Jpt. 
two or throe ^litres o' the hreest. M.ik 
'Ms’e, or the h‘-:t o’t will he gam*,’ wcr.- 
:|i!' 'ioiuids v J)iel< on all sidei met ihe 
< nv of tlic ;e'-i(lnous trimncir.iic. .■it 
''II .Ml Ihe cliolcr oi Hell (v'oniy w.is 
oii'.vd hy the enm’oi r of siraiiit.mcoits 
f i.'iiiatiiH fee hiv services; fur, thouee, 
'•(iiie as chiel iiiiiii-.ii'ring angel on th'' 
■te* asion, patient”’ \v,i< not iiuuilKre'l 
.Muo^ his aiieelie attrihnt.”:; ami, stand- 

, .’ttoi k-’-ti l, he «'Claimed in a loud 
■iiii 'iirrry voiei*. What for do ye ■■■.' 
•'ll ;'i', t lail , ci.mKui* a' at y lo rime-' ie 
... 1 e, ic' ani’m'it I <’in sair hut un at 

■ .lu'i','M 1)1 tie l!ie i!cw (roni h.-- lorehead 
- !i ■ spol.e. ‘ Tiik my woiii, ye’ll come 

' .» ‘.■Ci’i! ■■"’t ; .itid lie tiiei er.ii.ks (!te 
. Ue -t Sll 111 he hi't I'i'i 

‘ t;ic to'ce of the . ur.ieed rrovo’-t, 
-hi oiih .-e.l him l»>*tvitu!y to hold Jus 

ii ■ , .mil I I'sliliie his ’er'iei><, Mu'lie.'d 

ly (j.’thi’r .T[ ;>i tl el till' p.e't Ol Ih'il 
-•..I'l.'i, ’•eriinied to hii^ l«ticfioi!>=. 

’ i\.l;i a duggeri ur, ami more le.'-ure);, 

■ U hcl 'Tl . 

'• 1’. II. i! ri I'i.'i (in iia.i non bltnsl.’d tii.* 
.*ee'..i'tl'i’luineer Ol t-”’ i) iity. ami\o- 
u’lls w.i-veiK I il to i'ji; 1 1 M*. t'uiuii- 
1 eni (iiiiuiii le'i’d, reie'uk; 

'ell li.'i.i'd ..'e! l;'it'’'ie I,!!. ill t .imie'rv.i s 
III fi'.ii '. j .) '1 ;.! ■ !. >’) uir Of sit'ir 
eo.i eii-t .1 iCi .''t.oMiiuge, who, havi!) 
'•'■eiu .1 '’ear :it Airs li;ee.'KUi“i.ip s 
>..iy io, yoatia i .die?, al l/oi.e., ler, cou 
idcietl l.ci'.eii tpiil.' i.'ii .. -•! the inui- 
“r- ol the be t sot a ly ui i-.t.-ia'iu. Mie 
xpiesied her icgrei, tliat tlmse. oi her 

■ lative city were delicknt in that poh.sh 
ind s’leg.inec indispensable to d person of 
refined taste andivng’lsh educfttiuii; that 
-o few families in OUsgiUv kept carriage.^; 
ilmt till! the.itrc vas so hjuliy attended; 
and expressed strung hopes tliat ‘ l’.i’ 
would allow her to spend next winter 
VI ith her aunt, married to a cunitactur in 
I.eilh, who, of course, could iiilimtiue.' 
her into the tir'it society in Kdiiibnigli, 
X'he language oi the (Glasgow people she 
ronsidereil {{intc biiocking to any person 
vvh'i h.id spent a yeiir at l*onrax"'r, amJ 

Voi. xxi;. ■ 


acquired the true attic prouuneiatiou in. 
ciilcatcd in Airs Blenkinsop’s academy. 
Moss Jacky, too, was particularly kind ami 
pressing in her attention lo my wants.— 

‘ Let me help y<*n to some of thircollups.' 
—Thae paitio.s 1 can recommend.’— 
‘ 'i’ake a bit of yon tui’key.’ 

“ Aly attention was soon diverted from 
my fair neighbour to a fat and jolly-look- 
ing person at the upper end ol the table, 
who, from the comic twinkle of his eye, 
and u certain bultoonery of manner, 1 
(■( iichided to he a sort of privileged joker 
iiml a wh. His good things, of whatever 
eharaftei fliey might be, were proved, by 
Hie fxp. tution that sat on the counte¬ 
nance- o( tlioM- nrmind him, and tbegn*- 
law- by vvliich they were lollowed, to Iw 
well adapted to lin' iu«tc of his audience. 
Hc^irlatilion paused whenever this mern- 
and obese pf.rsoiimrt: gave symptoms i.i 
beiim pregnant with a joke; and an el¬ 
derly lady, who, . elying on her age and 
I'oiistitutional gravity, ventured to iiccrlect 
ihis precaution, paid the jieiiutty of her 
nishiiess, in being nearly cimked while m 
the act ol eating, from tiic sudden and 
iincontioHahle laughter into which' sh»* 
wtt- tJirowii, by an niicxpectcd explosion 
ol his wit. 

“ On the right of the Provost, .sat a 
person who seemed to divide the admirr- 
tion Ol the company with the ‘ stout gen 
t.tmi’i' :‘t the other end of the table. Hi- 
walk indeed was liill'ereiit. lie did not 
.'iltenipi (bo'e broad and ininchant witti- 
ei«.nis, 'll wl.ich lay the principal strength 
f>i htsTivMi, luir confined himself to Story- 
ti'!;iii,r, ri dcpai'itneiil in which lie shone 
'A fliijii' a < .lUi'iiitilor. In the narrutives 
tfieiivJidves I Umml little interest and no 
i>ohi!,.niil h.iil llu’;, tievji told hy a less skii- 
iiil ii.irr.if.o:'. tii.'y w'ould probably, men in 
t.lusgo.v, liavf been considered Ihit and 
insqmi. 'me jjinieip.il charm of tlie per- 
torin.ktiei' app. jreil to consist in the in- 
viiii’ihh' iriavtiy .\it.i whitii incidents, a: 
«), 1 e r jarsc ..:id trivial, were detHilod, 
Hii.l tile un-ehi'ied solemnity of visa.g- 
njiii; ! Hill'd liv tin; speaker, Viililie laiigh 
ler, iom. ami vcitcini-nt, shook the siue- 
ol his amltlov'. 'io i»U! ah this na' new. 
mid 1 Il-temd niiii curiosity, (.’.o.igli not 
yel Jicispliyte cnoii^’h to [Mriielpatein the 
enjoyment which tt endtntiy diffused 
among the rest of the company- 

“ The dinner was not, u.s i.- ustuil with 
such enterciiminents, served up iit a suc¬ 
cession of course'’, e-nd was without any 
of those little agrciiiens whiefa the middle 
elas.scs in Knglaiid consider necessary to 
fJii’ir roinfoit. Sweets and solids simu!- 
tiineou'ly goriiisheii and loailed the boani, 
and, w'hen removed, were succeeded liy 
the wine and Ihe dc'^sert. Tiie ventiemeri 
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now began to show evident signs ot anxie¬ 
ty for tlic departure of the ladies, wiio on 
their part appeared by no means tlisposed 
to afford them the gratification they desi¬ 
red. Jn vain did the Lord J'rovost recur 
to the fiacpticus expedient of drinking the 
liealth of the ladies in the character of 

* the outward bound,’ and indicate his 
wishes by significant hints to Ins better 
half. The ladies openly expressed their 
intention of awaiting the introduction of 
the puncli-bowl, and partaking of its con¬ 
tents, and they were at length only driven 
from their strong-l.-old by some coarse and 
indclicsate joke of Mr Mucklewham (the 
fat personage niready mentioned), wtiich 
indicated only too plainly tlie prudence 
and propriety of an immediate retreat. 

“ The ladies were no sooner gone than 
Beil Geordy made his appearance, ! Lur¬ 
ing a bow 1 of extraortiinury dimensions, 
which he deposited on the table. Lemons, 
sugar, limes, rum from .Tamaica and tlie 
Leeward Islands, soon lolloweu, and ex¬ 
pectation sat on every brow. It teas nor 
a matter of easy arrangement by whom 
these ingredients were to be mingled. 
Tlie Lord Provost called on Jlr Walkin- 
bhaw, but Mr W'olkin^baw could not think 
of officiating in presence of so superior an 
artist as Mr Mucklewham. Mr M icklc- 
wham modestly yielded the })iis to Major 
MacGuffin; Major MacGuilin begged to 
decline in favour of Mr Pollock; Mr Pol¬ 
lock in favour of Dr MacTurk, and Dr 
JVIacTurk once more pushed the Iwwl lo 
Mr Mucklewham, wdio, after many bash¬ 
ful excuses, was at length prevailed on to 

* handle tlie china.’ 1 have already no¬ 
ticed the solemnity and entire absorption 
of mind writh which this portion of the 
Bacchanalian rites is uniformly celebrated 
in Glasgow, but it was now for the first 
time that I became a witness of tbe fact. 
When the beverage had been duly con¬ 
cocted, at least an half hour passed, du¬ 
ring winch the merits of the punch formed 
the sole topic of conversation in the party. 
On this subject, even the most saturnine 
and obtuse members of the company w’ax- 
ed eloquent. Whether tbe liquor was too 
strong or too sweet, whether it would be 
imjm^d by another • squeeze of a yel- 
lo^ior an additional lump of sugar, be¬ 
came topics of animated and interesting 
debate, in which all but myself took part. 

Every improvement which human 
ingenuity could devise with regard to the 
punch, having been at length bugge.sted, 
the business of drinking commenced in 
good earnest, each replenishing of the 
globes being prefaced by a loyal or patri¬ 
otic toast by the Lord Provost. The King, 
tbe Queen, the iVince ol Wales, ‘ tlie 


Trade of Clyde,' having been drunk in 
bumpers, the current of conversation 
was gradually diverted into other chan¬ 
nels. They were channels, however, in 
which the bark of my understanding was 
little calculated to swim. The state of 
the markets, the demand for giugharas, 
brown sugar, cotton, logwood, and tobac¬ 
co, were matters on which my interest 
was precisely equal to my knowledge. 
There were jokes, it is true, and, judging 
from their effect, good ones; but thej 
were so entirely local, and bore a refer 
ence so ex«’lii’'ivo to people of whom I 
knew nothing, and inatiiiers of which 1 
really desired to know nothing more, that 
1 toimd .some difiiculfj'iti rotitrihining the 
expected quota ot liiutrhter. to tln> goncra* 
chorus of my more hHanons cnmiMUiion^ 
Mysitiiation, indeed, wastiresomc enough, 
but 1 endured it for an hour or two, - 
fore 1 quitted tlie party, then waxing tlcc.‘ 
in their cups, and joined the Indies in th.- 
drawing-room. On my eiitraiire then, 
it was pretty evident (hi,t 1 tvas coiftidei- 
ed an unwelcdine intruder. The fcinah 
guests were gone, and the Lady Provo’-- 
h-ad, in the as-'uriini e tluit tioue ol tin- 
gentlemen would be tempted to tuc-rtke 
the charms of punrh for tho-e ol cofli <- 
and lemule society, divested her head ol 
its fonner .splendid garniture, and subst-- 
tuted n cap of very homely pretensions in 
it-s room. Mis.s.Jncky was seated in fron' 
of the fire with her feet on the feinlei, 
apparently half asleep, and I.exy was bu¬ 
sily engaged in repairing a gtirmeiit, which, 
on my entrance, was lia.stily thrust under 
a chair, and obscured us niucii a.s possible 
from observation. The npjiearnticc of a 
gentleman in the drawing-room was in¬ 
deed a novelty, and, under the ciicum- 
staiices, not a very pleasing one. Aittr 
partaking, therelore, ot a dish of cold tea, 
and exerting myself for some time to keep 
up a languid cunversution, 1 wished the 
ladies good night, and de]>artcd.” 

Wc undeistand that our evcellcni 
friends in Glasgow are wroth ami 
irate exceedingly with the writer ol’ 
these and similar descriptions of tlu- 
allcged “ household law.s/’ that reign¬ 
ed some twenty or thirty years ago in 
that flourishing city, \Ve cannot help 
being surprised at this—and did not 
think they had been so touchy- Wc 
beg them to consider that Cpil i» 
endeavouring to ilclineate his boyish 
impressions of .Scottish manners and 
customs,—impressions madeon a mind 
that had seen and know'n little or 
nothing of this wide and various 
world, and been limited to the few and 
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monotonous experiences of life, that and direct; the strength of a state is 
had occurred within his fatlier'shouse in the consolidation of all its orders; 
and demesne, in one sitigle English and the services of Colonel Thornton 
county. Doubtless, too, he had all the in the cause of kuig and country, li- 
self-sufficiency of clever and genteel berty and equal laws, ought, we think, 
boyhood, and thought himself a para- to be held a sufficient guarantee against 
gon of all gentlemanly perfections, such an employment of his great li- 
Having but a very imperfect acquaint- tcrary powers, as these wise men of 
ance with the oral language of the the West have laid to his charge, in 
Wc!st, he could not possibly have un- the very fage of some of the finest 
derstoud one word in twenty, and and most flattering encomiums that 
nothing is more natural than to ima- were ever bestowed on a commercial 
gine that to be in itself absolutely city. 

barbarous and unintelligible, which We beg farther to remind those who 

one docs not understand. The usual may have suffered their minds to Ire 
umtinc of (ilasgow life, although not w'orped by such insinuations against 
only rational, but elegant, must there- the scope and tendency of this piece of 
lore have appeared to him, full as he autobiography, that nine-tenths of it, 
wan of ignorance and presumption, at the least, have uo connexion with 
judicious and vulgar; and in express- (Glasgow at all—that the scene is 
ing his opinion, or rather his imxn't'S- chiefly laid in various parts of England 
'ion, that it was so, instead of expo- —at Tenerittc—in Spain, and other 
t-ing to ridicule those wlioin he carica- foreign countries, llad it been the 
Hire)#, he does in fact expose liimself in writer’s sole purpose to malign Cilasgow 
a light which ought to awaken in their and make her ridiculous, it would be 
Miinds fu'lings, not of anger and con- impossible too much to admire the ab- 
leinjit, so inueh .as of pity and for- surdity of the plan devised for that 
;,iveness. Nobody in the least ac- malignant piu'pose. The virus of the 
ijiiiiiiiteil with tJl.isgow, even at that })(nsou would have been more concen- 
t< mote period, but must at oiu*e feci tiated surely to one spot—and not di- 
r'le utter injustice of Mudi uuuM-be luted and wasted over a vast surface 
witty represintaiimi'; .ind we have which it was not his object to injure. 
iu>t a doubt that I'oloiiel Thornton It is too much to suppose, even in the 
liiinseli', now that he has reached the e.ise of the luost craft), that three 
'(I'.trs of discretion, i> married, and ni voluoios could bo comjiosed against a 
tile I'oiumisslon of the Peace, admires city which is. spoken of only in a few 
the whole texture of (Jlasgovv society cliipters—and that all the rest was 
.'t' much as wc ourselves do, and has insidiously intended but as a cloak to 
givtii such pictures a place m his au- veil the malice of the one great de- 
tobiogniphy, merely as ]>rooj’s of the sign. 

r.ihli judgments of the boyi.sh mind, Alight,-w'c go a step farther, and 

alive to the ludicrous, and unable to hesitatingly hint, that our well-belo- 
look philosophically on any novel as- veil friends in the West Country are a 
peel of iininati life. lectle apt, or so, to imagine lurking 

Nay.our letters frotn the westcoun- intents to laugh at them in praple’s 
try inform us, that some of the wisest sleeves, who hold them and their clia- 
then inhabiting that region, have de- racters in the highest estimation, 
dared their opinion, that all the three Even wc—we, Christopher North— 
volumes have been written with the Blackwood’s Magazine itself—have 
express atid exclusive design of making been accuseil by the Gander, and other 
the Second City in the Empire ritlieu- birds of the same feather, of such un- 
lous in the eyes of all Europe. We hallow'cd purposes—we, who never 
pledge our credit that the author had oven hear the name of Glasgow with- 
no such iiitcntiotis, and that it would out a fillip being given to our spirits, 
give him great pain could he believe and who, on setting out on our annual 
that such an effect was likely to flow tour through the Highl.'inds, always 
from his publication. These' arc not prefer entering them by Inverary to 
times when a good man would wish Dunkdd, for no other reason undei 
to foment any angry feelings between llio sun. but because the sleam-boat 
the great inereantile and ugriruitural starts from the Broomielaw. We 
interests. 'I'he path which a public have, however, only to hM>k at oui 
wliter ought now to pursue is plain •aihscriptiou-iist, to know that such 
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calumnies against us arc treated, in 
the best circles in Glasgow, us tlicy 
des<’rre—^and an addiliom’ hundred 
subscribers every month, since ]Mr 
Peel's Bill, is the be.st pi oof of our 
popalarity in a city ivitli uhich many 
of our first, and be.st, and dearest re¬ 
membrances are iiisepumbly associa¬ 
ted, hoping to lay our bones at last 
in the paved cemetery of her old Ilec- 
Kirk. 

Besides, does not every one skilled 
ill human nature know, that nothing 
is more natural than for the heart of 
a mail wlio has uiaiergoiu* many of the 
biifteting.s of tlu.s world, to mingle 
something of tJie ludicrous with his 
most tender recollectious. This has 
been done by the heart of Cyril Tho’-n- 
:oii. In (Glasgow, he was happy long 
..go—far lijippicr than he knew ; and 
.Uetefoiv, in indulging himself with .1 
’dealing melancholy, in dreams of tlie 
past, lie fortified his spirit, as it were, 
against the rushing crowd of ovtr- 
powering recolleetioiis. by an assanied 
gaiety—a forecd mirth—i.c had :d- 
mojit said a culpable levity—eidjiahle 
but in the e}es of tho'-e who are* un¬ 
initiated into the uiingh'd mystiiics 
of mirth and nielaitiholy. .uul know 
not how the brow of manliood akei- 
iiatcly relaxes and is wrinkled, as the 
ibiid dreamer im.'igiiies i- ..eaiii tn. ii- 
' tied with the light—ihc haliMif jotuh. 

Farther, who ever thinks o.- ’spou- 
ing jocularity, go.id, had, or iiuhtier- 
tiu, on people for whom one cai-e.s nut 
three straws ? If, by any unlucky ac¬ 
cident, wc arc led into a tiain of 
thought that terminates upon a person 
whose ugly face we detest, or wliose 
insignlficuiil face we despise, we imtue- 
diaiely assume a most morose aspect, 
and are either silent, or utter a very 
few sulky monosyllnbles. But when, 
shutting up the vista, apjiears t!ie 
form of one we love and e.steein—an 
old friend too far off to shake hands 
with, we)forthwith commence addrt’R.s- 
ing him in a strain of the most tender 
vituperation. We ransack the English 
and Scotch languages for terras most 
expressive of contumely and endear- 
inciu—and a stranger would either 
think ns the maddest or most mi.sau- 
thropical of mankind. Just so is it 
with Cyril Thornton. Tliathe dtarly 
loves in his heart the people of Glas¬ 
gow, is proved by his jiicture of young 
Mr Shoriridgc—wc are not aslumed 
to confess, ilpit wc were aflerted even 


to tears by his playful and pathetic 
picture of that Punch-AIaker, whom to 
know is to esteem—no man could have 
written as be has written, of Bell 
(.eordy, without respecting tin; IVIa- 
gistrafes he servml—nor could an\ 
man have spoken of that JIagistiaev 
in such a composite style of ridicul. 
and respect, who did nut still cbLvish 
in his he.art of hearts a deep an<; 
boundless veneriition for the rity,o\ef 
whose aliitirs their uiuiually selt-elert-. 
eil successors Inive prosideil for a cj mu ¬ 
ter of a century with vsi.sdoin and suc¬ 
cess. 

Once more, w hv> can rc.ad the Jo;- 
ous. scenes in ]\Ir Spreull’s p.arloiir, ih 
sad scenes in 3Ir S]>ri ull's he«l-than - 
Ix'r, the last scene of all at .M r S{ n itl! e 
grave, and not led, that with all Ii. 
inipcrtinemv, if, indeed, aft. r ml « 
have urged to the eontran , imiari.. 


lieiitvit he 

1 sull reci...;ie{I,!' 

\ ’ll Tin.'. 

tc-’.i wa-! :i title Iridihe, thai (' 

\ ril 'I’hei 

a eou.l iiirniTen -11111 

eli.e.'^!- 

; s D.u'iil ; 

'[nelill 1.1.' ii ' > ■ 

Ii. 

ei!y ; 

let his (III b-r 

>11 

t.ihle iiii 

..,,e ‘■'t.Tij'l k( ti 

.1 1 

Tliori.loii 

lii-d the itlie c i,• 

ihof-. . 

haliitaiit-', 

and “• Miicoth 

(1 1 ■ ; 

down (d ; 

1 e. 1 r (l.i: kinI1 

1 . 


Dunn:; Iri!'-. be:; • c.s, in ( ■ - 

piMv. HIr ull' ! —a loi 

h.u ii'tUI-”I..)ui n, Ii e 

hieidon^ Cbti.uiged, (IIIand h..; 

Ml aii-'junt of his funeial. It • 
ceUent. 

*• On deMietulinr, 1 fi’iu.i! ir.y m 

tiu'large upcTtmeiit destined loi tie' !i 
ivpliuti ot liic lUiier.d a f iv 

WijOiii itad already a..-enilj.i d. Tiiee.i.ni 
were closely i’.iu^ed roiiinl tin- room, le 
order to ulturd ns nuieli act oininod.auji: 
as pOnsibit* to the laige jiiiily wiio ;M;re 
expeeied to ginee the fnnci.doi tlie l.ain^ 
'Ihe snlcbo.ird sii;ipucted a euhi rotiMrl ' 
Le(‘k atilt u inwUoii-nuui, ilaiiked by vvl.i 
k’v on one side, and wine on the otlni, 
My unelc occupied liie i halr iiciiien: tl.i 
door, and 1 was directed to fill tin' on. 
inmtediutely on iiis rigtit. iie rose jiuio 
lii.s seat, and bowed on the cntranci- of 
every new gue.st, who now ariived in such 
numbers as speedily to tlirong the apart- 
iDcnt. UnafTcGted us 1 was by any strung; 
regret for the deutJi of a jitrson whom I 
had never seen, it was not entirely with¬ 
out cuiiosity that I rcg.irded tlie scene 
around me. A di. p .silence, Lrokcii only 
by an ec'a-ion.u coi;,\r!i or blowing of tlo: 
nose, reigned in tlie ajmrtaient. llvsiy 
counli nance was moulded into a mosc 
I'lgnbiinus e»pies.'iion ; and iti mot ing lo 
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tiieir si-uts, liic f^uests walked ns it tmid- 
iiif? on eggs. All eyci were kint on tlie 
j^’j'ound, and iiotu wliisjierot ecnrersulioti 
wu'i suffered lo e'llivi’u tin* freiienil and 
pcrvaditig gloom of the meeting. The si- 
lenei* \vus first hroken hy o)»e ol the un- 
•rt.'iker’s men, nho ('ntered, and pro- 
i.ouiXTil in a sonorous vuico, ‘ The Rev. 
i)r M'Craik of Auclitorfeelian will iiska 
blessing.’ 

'■ This call was obeyed, and ti loJig 
|;!.iyer repented by the Doctor; after 
wlileli, wine, and \v!ii»l:y, and bisciiith, 
r.i're cireiilnted round tbi‘ apartment by 
iae servants. Suddenly liio ftillness 
wbiib bud reigned till iik.v w.is eh.inged 

.lonr .and \ ned.‘ration. ‘ Mr 

•ijir-.'ull, your pood bo.iitb.’—‘ Your good 
i-.'.tltli, Mr Tliorntun,’ bur^t fmin a bun¬ 
dled voices at onee, in evi'i'y v.tnely in 
Odd H.id uisi'onlatil inloii.ii iuii. ' Ifiiiin- 
iitify, here's to ye.’—‘ (••irscml, your 
lu'.ilLi!.’—‘ (.iierise.id(len, bettci heutltb to 
• nir w do.’ 

“ ^l’J^'ll tile in)i>c .Mu bustle h:nl in 
s I lie d-egi'i'e si..>'nled, i./lio\\ing tin; (.\- 
.•.iij'le of iny Mieli', 1 ju-t'. .ind boAiUi, 
i.uud the lO'.m. dr.nil. the f-c I’th of tii 

I -1 ndlU if gUt’^’lS. .fJi.'lV te ilu .C l.ail 
.■.tiiii; Ii'iHii .. eoii'iilerubie di'L.iiii e, utul 
I'iV, ga\e t'.'oo! ul i!u’ s.i.iipiii s-- o'" liu' 

' :itnnr;ii‘! -ir, 'u; !l“' ii'iiicdy m tl’.cir 
itei; on ti.“ suii,!' (i!-.j|i,ijv'd I) I file 'id 
'■ ..ird. 01 tiu-^e i-'..i! lilts 1 w.ts on.'. 
We li.id I'eJi'-'S’d i!ii pri-eiiirion oi 
f fi iK..isti:u. at Lu<s htiore and 

^.nee Vi't Tiif-bi’s supper uiy ubstmenee 
e.ad be. ii i/.dirokeri. It uonid iiave been 
.ndeeie.ous in niy iinele to have betr.iyed 
, ’.y si-niploins of appetite on so inonriuiil 
an Ol. .iston ; thoiigli, from tbe oc'c.isioual 
eiseetioii of fits glances towards Ibe tbea- 
ire of ai'tion, it sfruelc me lie would, 
tnuier oilier eire»msuinev:“, btive been 
weil satisfied to beeonie a pai lieipator in 
our labours. 

*• Tiie repast was briefly dispatehed, 
;;tid anofliei minister, whose designation 
1 cunnot reeui!, was e-illed on to retiiru 
t'aaiiks. Tin-, he «Iid in u pithy prayer 
.md evhoi ration ; after wbicli, preparu- 
tioii I immediately coinmenced lor the 
jirogress to the church-y.i:’d. This was 
not dislanr above u mile, and the proces¬ 
sion Wits on foot. 

“ Tfie body was carried on the shoul¬ 
ders of six stout HighhiUilers, and thu 
piper of the (uiuily played a eoroii!ie!i, 
or himtnlat'on lor liie deceased, us we 
advanced, v. liicii, ‘ivakoiiing the echoes oi 
the hijii i.iiil sohr.d'y Iniis thru.igii vshieii 
we pitsiied. had a t.uieuio aod iiiiju'es-i. e 
effect- My iine'e, x.iifi liKle upparin’ 
indication ol deep i motion, (ollowcd In¬ 


brother's head to the grave, litc oihc- 
paii hearers were myself and the Lmrd>. 
before-mentioned of Laonlash, Garscud, 
l/rumsbiri(y, and Gleiiseadden. As ws 
]>a'-sed,the whole population of the neigh 
bourijood ajipciired to lino t'le road, « 
jiioi esHion no splendid being c. idently no 
every-day oecnrrcnce. Tlte sbeplierd 
v.uled his bonnet and looked down on or 
biii-e-iieaded from tbe hill, imd the hmi. 
kitis of his flock, which had sportive') 
appioaehed the road, as if to g.szc on tin* 
pu—ing wonder, dai'ted off on our ap 
inoacli, lullf in fear, half in the wiidiics, 
ol tiieir glee, to their bleating damK in 
the tiplauds. 

’■ ’i'f’c cliincli towards which our stej.- 
wdc duel Led, stood tfie solitary teiian. 
Ol .1 mmiiitam glen. It was a small, rude, 
ami unoinarnented structure, built of th'.- 
unis.ses of granite winch li.id f<illen trou' 
the rock, or been gatbeied from the ben 
of the stre.im. Ir was only distirigni-s!’ 
able frtnn 'ni ordin,iry dwoihng-bmis", liy 
the pu-icetioii ,if a small b~lfiy Iroisi the 
I( 10 !, ar.'l tin- ulis.-nee of ail e'.feinui 
ef bu nail iiiibii.itiori, 'I’lie ;i-\, ■ ' 
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ti-.tiiu.)n\, by .1(1 inc'jiisoUbie widoiv e; 
(lie 111'cliiiuiniiood fo her beloved fiiii. 
iime.itcd lui-i>.iml, it presented notfiKi 
t'l arrest the c.i.sual glances of tliCTasse 
by. 

“ in tiiii uiiprefending n cejilacii, ( 
bury ing-piaee of the Spreiilis was sep. 
r.ited from those of the meaner p.(- 
iisbiotu.rs, only by an iron r.iiling, uiid 
Its site was piaiiuv ii.dicited by tbe 
new-dug gr.ive. Within its precincts 
(lid we deposit the remains of the Laird 
of llalmaiiorli, with that absence ol 
ail ccrs'uioiiy in which rigid presbytery 
(leiiglirs. Neither in advaiieing aero-’S 
the cUiireh-jard to the grave, nor wbeii 
the trcs.«tis' weu' removed, mid wv fin.illy 
comiuitted the botiy to the g.'idi'g earth, 
could 1 delect any x.-ibie ,uc."s-ian of 
emotion in the e-uinii iiaiiee or dep'Ori- 
uienl of iny unc’.c. If-t wne.i tins last 
duly was perforint d, amiu parting m&rk 
Of respect, tiie enmiiaiu had uncovered, 
mul stood bjr.-bea led for a brief Cfyl.l 
mournful *-1’ ice, a’ld the de.itIt-music, a 
1 ui.!\ • • I ih the clods tattling on 
(be . oflin, bioice li.iisbiy the surrounding 
silcm.v, turn, and then only, did I observe 
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caluionies against us arc treated, in 
the best circles in Glasgow, as they 
deserve—and an additionu! hundred 
subscribers every month, since Mr 
Pad’s Bill, is the best proof of our 
popularity in a city with Avhicli many 
of otu* first, and best, and dearest ra> 
luembrances are inst'piu'ably associa¬ 
ted, hoping to iay our hones at last 
in the pava.1 cemetery of her old Hec- 
Kirk. 

Besides, docs not i vory one skilled 
in human nature know, that nothing 
is more natural than for the heart of 
a man who has uuiiergono many of the 
buftetings of tins world, to mingle 
something of the ludicrous with ills 
most teiuier rtcollectious. This has 
been done by the heart of Cyril Tho'-n- 
lon. In (Glasgow, he was happy long 
.*go—far I'luppier than he knew ; and 
•boiefotc, in indulging himsolf with a 
nloAiing melancholy, in dreams of tlte 
past, he fortified his spirit, as it wore, 
.against the rushing crowd of ovu- 
I'oivering recollections, hy an assained 
gaiety—a forced mirth—v.c hrul .d- 
most said A culpable lev it}—culpable 
but in t!io I’jes nf those wlio arc nn- 
initiateil into the mingled inystuics 
ot mirth and inelaneholy. and know 
not how the brow of loaiihotui alter¬ 
nately relaxes and is wrinkled, as tlie 
ibnd dreamer imagine.-) it acain Liu ir- 
' tied with the light—the hafo ol’} onll.. 

F,irther, who ever tli.'nka o; >}Kirt- 
ing jocularity, goad, bad, or o.’difler- 
i nt, on people for whom one cures not 
three straws ? If, by any unlucky ac¬ 
cident, we are ltd into a train of 
thought that terminates upon a per.>on 
whose ugly face we detest, or who‘.c 
insignificant face we despise, we imtue- 
(1 lately assume a most morose a.spect, 
.and are either silent, or utter a very 
few sulky monosyllables. But wlu-n, 
shutting up the vista, appears the 
form of one we love and esteem—an 
old friend too far off to shake hamls 
with, wejforthwith commence addrc-ss- 
ing him in a strain of the most tender 
vituperation. We ransack the English 
and Scotch knguages for terms most 
expressive of contumely and endear¬ 
ment—and a stranger would either 
think ns the maddest or most mi.sau- 
thropical of mankind. Just so is it 
with Cyril Thornton. That he d-.arly 
loves ill his heart the peojde of Glas¬ 
gow, is proved by his picture of young 
Mr tihoiiridgt—wc are not ashamed 
to confess, tliHt wc were aflicted even 


to tears by his playful and pathetir 
picture of that Punrli-AIakcr, whom to 
know is to esteem—no man could have 
written as he has written, of Bell 
Gcordy, without resiiectiiig the Ma¬ 
gistrates he serveil—nor could any 
man have spoken of that Slagistracv 
in such a composite style of ridicuh 
and rcsiiect, who did not still clii.risl- 
in his heart of hearts a deep an-1 
boundless veneration for the city, ovui 
whose afi’airs their annually selt'-clccl - 
ed successors have presided for a tj uai - 
ter of a century with w isdom and suc¬ 
cess. 

Once more, w I) J can )v.ul the Jiu • 
ous scenes in Air Sprcull’s jiarlonr, d‘> 
sad sct-ne.s in Air .Spreiill's hcd-clian - 
her, tliela«t scene of all at Mr Spii uU’) 
grave, and not feel, that with all ’u 
impertinence, if, inrh-ed. al'u r ail w. 
have urgttl to the contrarv, in la !tl- 
licnco it lie still reci.-incd, r i vilTiior. 
ton was a fine laddie, that ('vril Tlio: i - 
ks a go.*d man.' 'J’l-n n h chai.'f.i ■ 

David '-^picidi ji.igb- --iv - i-I- •' 
city ; and h-t hi-) ijo 'b,[ } o . -i 
Kibie Iin.i.,i- .-t.aiid I ii in l 
'i'hon;to» and tlio iil!-.‘ a 'th of - . . 

I.abjtant-J, <!iid *' d).' ■ \i 

down I'f toiii ihiikiK.-) t;!] . .4, I 

Dui iiig t’}vi!'.' ill i\ ‘•t.i, in (d 
gow, Air .‘sjiretiu') bioili ■—4i ’>.1 ' 

haiioH.-iIiiic ki.ril—t.om iu- lu- 

bie.i long e.sti,‘.ngi.d, diiai.d wcliai 
v>n aiv^ouni of Ins fuiieial. it 

On dcseemlijig, 1 fi in-il roy iim,..; m 
the large a;i4ir!iMt.-iit, (U-sUii('<l (u.- rl..- r.-- 
ception ot ill,- iUtieial a 1 < .v e' 

uiioiu Itud abeudy asiieinh.k'il. 
were clost-ly i'.uigud loiuui the rnuin, le 
oidt-r to uiturd as loudi ueeuioinoihaiui. 
us piessibie to the Uigc puity who Mine 
e.vpecu'd to grace the liiiiciai ni the l.jiro 
'i'lic mdebourd sii’ipurlcd a co’d luioo) <> 
beef, and u Uinttoo-liiiin, llaiikid hy ivh-- 
ky on one side, and wine on t)ic othi-i, 
Aly unch- ocenpicd the chair iieuiest iki 
door, and J was directed to till (in- oin 
unrucduttiy on his tight. IJi- luse fioin 
Lis seat, anti buuTd cn tho entrance of 
every new guest, who now aruved in such 
numbers as speedily to throng tlic apart- 
iDcnt. UiiufTcctcd as 1 \va.s liy any strong 
regret for the death of a jieriiun wlioni 1 
liad never seen, it win not entirely with¬ 
out curiosity that I ngirded the scene 
around me. A deep .silence, lirokeii only 
by an occa-i.niai coj.di oi biowing of the 
nose, reigned in tin; aparlmeiif. lively 
count! nance was moulded into a most 
hirubtin-js evjiK-i, .i in; and mi moving to 
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I heir cvat-s the pfiiertts walked as it tread¬ 
ing on eggis. All cyci were hunt on the 
ground, and nota wlii'iperoi eunvcrsiitiou 
uus sutfered to cniiven tiin general and 
pervading g’loom of the meeting. The si- 
Icnee was first liroken by one ot the un¬ 
dertaker’s men, who entered, and )iro- 
liouiierd in a sonniuiii voice, ‘ Tlie llev. 
i )r M'Craik of Auchterfechau will ask a 
blessing.’ 

“ This rail was obeyed, and a long 
piiyer repeated by the Doctor; after 
wldeh, wine, and whisky, and bibcnits, 
V. eve eirenlated round the apartment by 
t.»o servants. Suddenly tiie stillness 
whnh bad reigned till ii.i.v w.rs changed 
I ’.to c!<iTi!onr mid \ueifi-:'atiijn. * Mr 
•preull, your good lieahh.’—-* Yotirgood 
lealth. Mr Thornton,’ imr^t, fioin uhun- 
dietl voiees at oucc, i;i crery vaiieiy i/f 
'oiid u.id ciM'Diiliini iiitoiiariun. ‘ iyuiii). 
'•joify, here’s to ye.’-—‘ tj.irsciid, vo.ir 
he lit!:.’-—‘ (licrisc.iudeii, hotter hLV''.r’.ito 
our wile.’ 

*• \t I'.'fi the jitii'C 11:111 hii'tle had iii 
1^ ui * degree ‘ii.li-ideil, udlowing the ex- 
.iiiipie 01 my iiiie’e, 1 lo-e, jiui iowiog 
..liii'i the i.ji.in. di'iUik the h-e.i:t)i ol tie 

», 'erijt'r'ei! *'l-. ‘-..-'(V Im-iC 1*^,.* 

ejiiie Iroiii eoiisii'.ei.ihiv’ mul 

■''^W g.i\e piOlH »jl ih.e siia'pres? uf th.- 
■ .••Klritai'. . I!', i)‘ :ii" S-iocety t-i ilie!:' .i‘- 

,'<■1. on till '.oil.'-: (>a the -id.- 

■■■M.*. Ol tiie-e -.ill lilt-, i \v,is one. 
Ue ii.id i.e i! eled t.ie pree.innm ol 
I ri liv’.istiti;, li! Lu-’s heiore ‘-1,11 ling, and 
‘ i.ee ’-'sr nigl;:’s supper iny alisiinenci' 
itad hi ell unbroken. It wotiid iiave lieen 
•Kleeiiioiii I'l Kiy tinde to have hetr.iycd 
'•ly '.''inptoiiis ot ajipelue on so mourn!:il 
an Ol ea-.ion; though, Iroin the oec.isiona' 
direction ol his glances towards the the«- 
T.e ut action, it struck me be would, 
iiiidef other circumstances have heiii 
well satisfied to become a panicipalor m 
our labours. 

rite repast was briefly dispatehed, 
jnd anuthei minister, whose designation 
1 cannot recall, was e-illed on to return 
tlianks. This he did in n pithy prayer 
and exhorrutioii; alter which, picpara. 
tioii-, iinincdiately coinnieticed for the 
jirogresi to thi,> ehnrch-y.ird. This was 
not distant tilxivc u mile, uiid tlie proces¬ 
sion was on foot. 

** The body was carried on the shonl- 
iUtn ot six stout Highlainlers, and the 
piper of the lamily jihiyed a coroiiueh, 
or laim-nlatioti for the demised, as vte 
advi'Uicitd, v.'hicii, w.ikcnitig the ccliocs cf 
the high mid solitary hihs tliro,ii,{| whii h 
We pasbul, had a toieinn and itnni.'ssae 
elfect. My tnivic, with liltie upp.nrtn' 
liidicatiOl) ol deep emotion, lollowcd in¬ 


brother’s head the grave. The othe- 
jidli-bearors were myself and the LVird'. 
licforc-mentioned of I.nmla.sh, Garscud, 
Drumshinty, and Glensciidden. A« we 
jiassed.the whole jiopiilation of the neigh- 
lintiiliood appeared to line t*'c road, n 
l>rocession so splcridui being c, identiy rtn 
every-day occurrence. The slieplierd 
Sailed bis bonnet and looked down on ub 
iiure-liuaded from the hill, rind the Innl; 
kins ot his flock, which had sportive'} 
approaehed the road, as if to gaze on tiie 
jia-siiig wonder, darted off on our ap 
puiiieh, half in feur, half in tiie wiidnes, 
ot their glee, to their bleating dams in 
the ii]>lands. 

*' Till* church towards which oar step 
\v< re directed, tiood the solitary tcnuri 
01 a inoiintain glen. Ji was a small, rude, 
and u/Kiriiamented structure, built of th. 
masses ot granite winch Jiad fallen frou-. 
the rock, or been gntbered trom tbc ben 
oi tiie stream. It was only distingiii.-h. 
•able from nn nrdinarv dwellin'.'-hnn- .-, hv 
the pui.ictuni ot a .suiull b..lfiy from tii. 
sooi, ..nd th<‘ absence of all cMcrniii si.*', 

hn.iiiiii haliii^ition. 'I'ni c’ iiie.'.-i . - 
1 : till !i!i'i,“t dI' \\ii;eh 1* .. 

nii’i'il by a In'.v wal., or ’.I'.'t ■ 

1 lii'-d I'l s.,' ,i!,,.|d '• •iiry-'.ic,' .'ykf,' " 

1 o.i'.ii'i. ii h-'v , ti riial inriih- t,, 1.. ii-i 

1 .) .(ji;, I nr.-, l-’.-w I'f the gi '‘v • 

I'-.i'i! ln»a-t ., hc'd-t'ine, and fewer •.p 
.. iri-'-ig’tio.i, ..in! iiiit fni the n:>ri. 
p.'i tens.'ins o' a l.cge oliclisk-sh.ip>' 
inotuiineiil, elected, as trie stone h >: 
fe-lii.i'iiiy. iiy an incoiisolrihle h nloiv ot 
i!ie til iehhoiitliood to her beloved um 
laimnULd I'.u-haiid, it presented nothin 
to aire.-l the easical glances of tlic |ia?se 
by. 

“ In this imp'-etenJiiig n ceptde.'c, f. , 
bill} iiig-piaee of the Sprcnlis was m-vi 
rated trom those of the memicr pa- 
lishioncra, only by an iron railing, und 
its stU* Mils plainly indicMted by tbe 
new-dug grave. Wilbiti its precinete 
did we depo'it the foioaius of the Laird 
ut liiilmaiiocli, with that absence ot 
ail ceremony iii ivhieli rigid pre'bjterv 
tkligh’s. Neither in adiaitcing acro-s 
the chuich-yard to the grave, nor wiien 
llte tnssils were removed, ami we finnlly 
committed the hoiiy to llie g.ijiing e.irth, 
could 1 detect any i.sililc acc.-s^ion of 
emotion in the c,>uiiii iiain e or deport- 
iiient of my unile, Ih.f I'ticn this last 
duty Wits jK rfonni d, ami -i' u parting mark 
04* respect, the iMiiijiany hud uncovered, 
and stiMil baii'lica ie.l for a brief tytd 
mouriifiil ip ice, .lad the deatU-music, *.! 
I m.iv * > c,'. 1 i(. of the clods rattling pn 
nil- .-'oiiiu, bioKc (Mi si,jy the surrounding 
Silence, I K'li, !i;id then only, dtd t observe 
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a eonvaUiye slutlder pass over the frame 
aadUie countenance frf the old gentle, 
man. It seemed to eome suddenly as a 
shock of electridty, and to pass like on($ 
for in an instant it was gone^ and he stood' 
calm, rigid, and unmoved as before. 

** We renudned, as is the custom, in 
theehureh.yard, till the grBve.diggers had 
com^iMed their task, and then t,urned 
homeward. My uncle walked alone, and 
as 1 did not think proper at such a time 
to intrude my society on him, 1 was not 
displeased to have an opportuni^ of gra¬ 
tifying my curiosity by entering into con¬ 
versation with some of the Highland 
lairds as we returned to Balmalloclt. 
There was no want of cordiality in the 
address of these gentlemen. 

*“ A sad office ye*ve come upon. Me 
Thornton,' said Mr Lamont of Drum- 
shinty, rather a hard.featured old gentle* 
man, with a powdered head and an enor¬ 
mous queue; * I didna expect to have 
laid B^uulloch in the mouls for these ‘ 
ten years to come. Why, it's just a fort¬ 
night eome Friday rince he dined at the 
hat^yearly meeting at Dumbarton—t 
never saw him better in my life, nor 
make a better use of baitb glass and knife 
and fork. Neither he, Auchintulie, nor 
myself went to bed afore twa in the mom- 
ing, though Balmalloch, to be sure, for 
twa or three hours before that, just sat 
in Ills chair and dozed like a peerie. 
Poor man, he's really a loss to the coun¬ 
try, and bis worthy widow must find a 
sair want o' him.* 

" In these sentiments the ether lairds 
appeared very cordially to join, and I 
gathered from the context of the dialogue, 
that my deceased relation was one of 
those very worthy persons, whose cha¬ 
racter admits of praise in the gross, but 
affords no prominence sufficiently tangi¬ 
ble for eulogium in the detail. 

•• On our return to the house, it was 
not difficult to disceni’lliat wongements 
were making foi^; U' ipletiatd banquet. 
The savoury steams of roast and stew, 
mingled with other less prominent culi¬ 
nary odours, pervaded the mansion from 
the oellar to the attics, and the whole 
estaMiahment were evidently engaged In 
acUve impwations for the entertainment 
of a large pcrty. A funeral in the lew 
populous dlitricts of Seotland, is always 
followed Iqr • 'feaec, and the walls, which 
in the raoming heard bat the voice of 
grief and wahing, at evefiing generally 
echo the sounds tii Bacehenalian merri¬ 
ment. 

“ While the guests wsfe amnring them¬ 
selves, some by conversing in Clie draw- 
ing-^m, (if a small nud ralher rudely 
fumisbed apartment milfy be so called,; 


and others by spoiling into the fields, 
and examining the condition of the cattle 
and the bam-yord, I received a meaoage 
from my uncl^ to desire my presence at 
the ceremony of opening the wilh 

“ On obeying, I found the ladiee of 
the family, my uncles Dr M'Craik the 
parish miaister, and Mr MacFie^ the 
writer from Dumbarton, all assembled, 
and ready to proceed to business. The 
grief of the ladies appeared to have sus¬ 
tained some accession since I last saw 
them,,.. They were all decorously seated 
withlwpiidkerchiefs at their eyes, and fre¬ 
quent sobs aud long-drawn sighs gave 
evidence of the intensity of their sorrow. 
Mr MocFie now proceeded to open the 
scrutoire of the deceased, and search for 
the important document in question. Af¬ 
ter some rummaging among charters of in« 
feftmen^ instruments of sasitie, heritable 
bonds, account saleSMif cattle and black¬ 
faced sheep, it was discovered and read 
aloud. It directed, in case of the testa¬ 
tor dying without male issue, that the 
estate of Balmalloch should be sold, apd 
the interest of the proceeds equally ffi- 
vided among his daughters. To his 
widow he bequeathed an annuity of three 
hundred a-year, in addition to the sum 
to which she was already entitled by lier 
marriage-settlement The trustees ap. 
pointed by the testator, were Frevosc 
Aulay MacAulay of Dumbarton (proba¬ 
bly a descendant of the very aiousiiig 
personage commemorated by my friend 
Galt;} bis brother David, to whom, in 
token of forgiveness of bis unchristian 
and unbrotheriy conduct, he bequeathed 
his bamboo cane and horn snuff-box, 
adorned by a Scotch pebble on the lid; 
and bU old Friend, Peter Murdoch of 
Glasgow/ a very worthy and iiifiuential 
merchant of that city, to whose use tlie 
sum of five guineas was directed to be ap¬ 
propriate, for the purchase of a mourn- 
ing-riog. The Imr^ it appeared, died 
rich. An inventory of bis property, found 
among his papers, showed it to amount 
to something over L. 15,000, exclusive 
of the estate, which might be expected 
to produce nearly douUe that sum. Al¬ 
together, therefore, my fair cousins were 
to be regaid^ as heiresses, perhaps the 
greatest in^e whole county of Dum¬ 
barton, a distinction, on which it woqld 
argue more than female humility, to sup¬ 
pose they did not pride themselves. 

** The business of reading the will be¬ 
ing concluded, another, almost equally 
important, succeeded on the tapis. It 
was now the hour of dinner, and on our 
return to the drawing-room, we found 
the party assembled in tolerable force. 
It consisted chiefly of those persons of 
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whom mentltHi has i^ready been made, a 
coariderable body of lairds, whose names 
1 have forgotten, the doctor, and man of 
business. 

“ The dinner wns plentiful, and well 
suited to the cliaracter of the guests. Tlie 
ladies, of coarse, did net appear, and the 
honours of the table were performed by 
my uncle, by whose orders 1 acted as 
croupier. Unluckily the primary duties 
of the office thus imposed on me, con* 
sisted in carving a huge round of beef, 
on tvliich the demands of the company 
were more numerous and frequ^ tffan 
my strenuous exertions were capable of 
supplying. My toil indeed seemed • ne¬ 
ver ending, still beginning,* for my tor¬ 
mentors xetumed pertinaciously to the 
charge, and round of beef was voted by 
the whole party as the ne pitta ultra of 
good living, especially when garnished, 
as in the present caH, with the decora¬ 
tive adjuncts of turnips and cabbage. 

“ * Bless me,' at length said an old red¬ 
faced gentleman on my right, laying down 
his knife and fork after the discussion of 
foitf platefuls of beef,—>* bless me, Mr 
Thornton, ye’re getting nae dinner—l’ve 
but a small appetite and am doing no¬ 
thing, so pray let me assist you and take 
that round off y^r hands.' 

“ I did not hesitate a moment in ac¬ 
cepting this welcome offer of assistance, 
and gladly consigned the remains of the 
dish to the care of my niby-visaged 
neighbour. With regard to my own din¬ 
ner, the board was all before me where 
to choose, and really choice was not \’ery 
difficult at an entertainment which could 
boast salmon of the very finest quality, 
and profusion of grouse, ptarmipm, and 
black game. These were luxuri^ how¬ 
ever, too common in this quarts to be 
much prised, and, in the estimation of 
the present company, evidently yielded 
the pas to dishes of much lower preten¬ 
sion, and more vulgar name. 

** While dinner mas on the board, and 
the servants remalbed in the apartment, 
everything went on with regularity and 
deconun. My uncle did the honours of 
the table with a degree of propriety and 
good-breeding, for which, to say the 
truth, all 1 had hitherto seen'e|| him had 
not prepared me. From a coarse and 
vulgar humourist, habituated to the un¬ 
restrained indulgence of every whim and 
peculiarity, be was now become a finudil 
ed gentleman of the old school; eqtud 
in all respects, superior in some, to the 
best of those by whom he was surround¬ 
ed. 

** There does, or perhaps there did, ex¬ 
ist in Scotland a strong and undit^ised 


dislike between the lan^ and,the mer¬ 
cantile ipterttts. ^e former, of course, 
considef^tficir trading rivals at belm ol 
an infeilor crate, and ate inelined to re¬ 
gard bdth them and their pursuits with 
a contempt and aversion which they are 
at littleqiaiQS either to qualify or coneeaL 
The latter feeling, if net the former, is 
not unretumed hf the men of trade, who 
profess themselves equal in all respects 
to their acred antagonists, and are little 
disposed to concilmte them by any -su¬ 
pererogatory demonstrations of respect. 
Little intercourse, therefore, is genenally 
kept up between tbese bodies; the pride 
of the traders feeling sorely outraged by 
the aristocratic haughtiness of tlie lairds^ 
and the lairds waxing very wroth at the 
vulgar and ostentatious luxury affected 
by their purse-proud rivals. 1 mention 
this for the purpose of showing, that on 
the present occasion my uncle had rather 
a difficult part to play, in presiding at an 
entertainment composed of country gen¬ 
tlemen, and in which he was the only 
person present connected with the pur-, 
suits of comiqerce. 

“ The first toast given from the chair of 
course was tlie King. The Laird of Am- 
craik then proposed the health of Mrs 
Spreull, and the ladies of the family, to 
which toast my unde returned thanks, 
and expressed his acknowledgments to 
those gentlemen who had conferred ho¬ 
nour on the family, by their attendance 
on the funeral of his deceased brother. 

“These formal preliminaries being 
passed, the meeting soon began to as¬ 
sume something of a more hilarious cha¬ 
racter. The bottles circulated rapidly, 
the solemn circumstances connected with 
the entertainment were fotgoUen, and the 
funeral banquet might easily have been 
mistaken by an uninitiated observer, for 
a marriage feast. 

“Nothing plraies.a boy so madi, as 
to find himself placed ranong men, in a 
situation of some consequence and au¬ 
thority. 1 felt this on the present occa¬ 
sion, filling, as I did, the important office 
of vice-president or croupier. My spirits 
became elevated, I drank bumpers, act¬ 
ed as toast-master, pushed about the 
bottles, and proposed fining more than 
one individual in a bumper, for filling on 
a heeltap. Tbeae sallies were well re¬ 
ceived, and drew on me the eulogiums 
of ipany of the party, who began to fear, 
that they would not find in the example 
of my uncle either a stimulus or excuse, 
for that excess to which they were desi¬ 
rous of extending their potatioM; and 
were glad, tbere^, to avail themselves 
of my example occasion. Much 
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ou |rle^ pf black c^ctl*, 
A^ty"4>9CU8sipn»/pp th«.kata ufc^uty 
pojTiKo^ atid fji^ewas stories o^^Uie ex. 
pebse of ^pgei^e and unpopuw neigi). 
hours, vr^i^n|:<Niupted by my noisy and 
obtrusiy^^l^hiarge of my fuactiws. I 
insdd j^Mhes, and roared eptc^a .#f 
songs^.^pped olderly gentlomen on 'Ae 
hat^ *eidled them hearty old cocks, and 
was guilty of a tlionsand extravagances, 
thie offspring of a brain heated by power- 
fbt and unwotited stimulants.^ 

“ Suddenly I remember my sight grew 
dim, and there was a loud rushing as if 
of many waters in my ears. The room, 
the company, table, bottles, glasses, all 
danced before my eyes, and were whirled 
rapidly round as if in a vortex A dead. 
)y sickness came over me, and a cold and 
clammy perspiration stood on my fc^. 
head. 1 rose and staggered to the door, 
followed by the smiles of the old stagers, 
vi'lio probably anticipated such a finale to 
the part I had been pla]nn& With ditH. 
culty I reached the passage, on which I 
met one of the maids, whom 1 dispatched 
for my servant, but before he arrived 1 
had fallen insensible on the stair. 

** When I came again to my recollec. 
tion, I found myself in the apartment of 
.tbe ladies, w'bo were kind and assiduous 
in their attentions. One held a smelling, 
imttle to my nose, another bathed my 
temples W’ith cold water, and the old 
ladyhad justdenuded meof my neckcloth, 
,.'ind iras opening my 8birt.coilar. 1 had 
been sick, veiy sicl^ and was altogether 
in a inost pitiable predicament. In a 
'^hort tune, however, I recovered sutli. 
4’ient muscular povrer to enable me, w'ith 
the assistance oif Coker (my servant^, to 
reacli my own epartment; where that 
tnidy funcrionaiy, after assisting me to 
Mridrel», deposit^ me in bed for tbe 
I'.igbt. 

' “ Before I fell ayleep, 1 remepaber the 
soupds'of carousal were loud In my ears. 
Tbe more seasohea vessels of tbe party 
below had now begun to ieel the effects 
of the ttiroulus, under fhe infieence of 
wM^ 1i^uccumbed, ud tbe mingled 
n6j^„i(>f ,. mirth and angry disputatiun 
liyioitgh the mansion. - Xt came, 
boweyer, apftened by distance, like the 
fitful how.& ^ of tbe win^ or the vmca 
of the ^fsting aSfT off on the 

shore, acUiwtw enemcaciousaomnolent 
on seases byover .ex< 

citement.,, ■ 

“ I slept like a top, and woke, as usual 
■iuaaeh cases, with a paneled, throat and 
b^ihg brovir. The morning, sun phone 
b%htly through nyrgawtnen.Vniid 1 de¬ 
termined to cool mwiiger by a walk be* 
ford.^reakfast, and ti^njoyment fft the 


inountaiu breeze. I dressed, therefore* 
us quickly as possible^ and descended 
the stair. The family were not yet risen, 
or at all events were not visible, and 1 
encountered no one but the hou8e*inaid, 
busy in her matutinal vocation. 

** I was tempted en passant to take a 
cursory peep at the diiung.room, which 
had been the scene of my last night’s 
follies. It exhibited certainly a most 
deplorable spectacle. Ihe relics of th'- 
carousal still remained unremovci*. 
E'.'etyWimg was in eonfushm. The ta- 
blll^fi^ covered ssuth jugs, bottles, and 
glaM4, some partially flllrf, and many 
broken. A disn or two with tl« remains 
of salt herrings, and a vagrant fragment 
or two of*bat-cake, showed of what the 
supper had consist^. Ihe chairs, some 
overset and otherwise injured in tbe fray, 
were scattered round the apartment, 
which nhs’redoleiil'of a cotain disgust,, 
ing odour of debauebery, to be felh iw 
described: ^ an efUavium particularly ol. 
feusive to one, whose present feelings in • 
duced him to regard tbe orgies ofi the 
preceding night with disgust and nausea. 
Prostrate on the floor, with the hearth- 
mg rolled under his head for a pillow, 
lay one of tbe party fast asleep, siiorin... 
loudly. Another, wr|pped in a tartau 
cloal4 lay stretched on several chaii>, 
which served him tor a couch. Be •>?.<. 
red at me with a vacant look, and nm' - 
tered some tminteiligible sounds, which 
showed that his faculties bad not yet fully 
emerged from their eclipse. 

“ To look on such objects was to be- 
lioH dissipation tn ^mris nalnmlibm, to 
catch drunkenness in dishabille. The 
scene t^ried with it a sort of obtrasivi* 
luoral^, hot at* such a moment veiy 
pleasam, and 1 glailly fumed from it, to 
sally forth into the pure air of the moriu 
iiig.” 

Cyril, after a successful session at 
College, leaves .Scotland, and on In' 
way home, at Staunton-Cohrt, thi.- 
mansion of I.ord ‘Araersham, falls 
ih' love •with the Lady Sleliccnt, a 
dazzling and spletidid creature, who 
is to ho the star that rules over some 
rears of his destiny. In such a home 
nie couldi^ave no l^ppiness, and bid* 
ding farewell %a his linnatural ffither, 
a ^{^ot^ mother, and two charming 
ristors, whose different charadters are 
admirably described, spends a few 
days or weeks in London, as youth ui 
general spend their 6rst bewildered 
days there, and then joins h« r^- 
roent in Nova Scotia. 

For a year or two, Cyril Thcffnton 
undergoes all the doomy and glori- 
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oua vldwitnilet of a military life. 
Alt thtt* part of the book ia master¬ 
ly, Ottd Opntld have been written only 
by one who had lived in the tented 
find. It ia throughout equal to the 
very beat things in the Subaltern, and 
we eould not give it higher pxaiae. 
What a contraat does all ita qdnt, vi* 
vadty, and enthusiasm, affora to the 
dead, inert, and botched representa¬ 
tions of the aoldier’a life so frequently 
attempted of late by civilians, who 
never heard a discharge of mudhltry, 
nor saw a chai^ of cavaln, but at«a»> 
view cm Hounslow, the Phoenix IPsrlc, 
or the Links of Musselburgh ? Cyril 
has the eye, as well as the soul of a 
soldier, and wields his pen as skilful¬ 
ly in describing, as Ids swmd in fight- 
ii^ a battle. His accounts of the bat¬ 
tle of Roleia, where he ia taken pri¬ 
soner, and sftenvards of Albuhera, 
where heis cut down by a sabre-stroke, 
and has his face disdgured for life by 
a ghastly wound, are written with 
great graphic power, and let us know 
what we are to expect from bis work 
now preparing fur the press, " Tlie 
Spanish Campaigns." 

The Lady Meheent Amersham was, 
we sud/m aaszling and B|dendid crea¬ 
ture, the star that ruled for a time 
the doitiny of Cyril Thornton. ^ That 
high-bom and accomplished siren is 
beautifully described, and also, we 
think, ori^nally; and the coldest 
reader feels himself within the sphere 
of her fasdnatioii. Cyril's paamn for 
her ia almost delirious—in it his whole 
being is swallowed upyhis doubts, his 
fears, his hopM, and nis despair, are all 
delineated with extraordinary power,' 
yet without exaggeration; and we do 
not know that thm are many acmiea 
in our modern literature more finely 
wrought up than that in which he m 
blessed by tbe confbssion of the love 
of his Endiantrett: 

" In this melancholy mood of mind, 
1 was walking one meraing in one of 
the least firequented portions of the Park, 
when I met Lady Meikent alone. She 
was going to a neighbouring eottage, 
invited me to accompany her. Her ipirita 
were high,and she ulkSd of several recent 
occurrences in a strain of uumatioh, even 
more vivid than usuaL The eorisge wac 
at no great distance, and we eoon reedi- 
«d it. On our return, the eonveisatton 
continued in the same itirin. She ral- 
lied me on the late eccearion to my spU 
rits. ^ 

« * SIhee the arrival of Lady Elea- 
HOnr,' she asM, * you lu?« bopome quite 
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a difiisient creature. Tgpt are no longer 
a moptiv meditative ymmg ipsBi,%r 
JeOtHM, mrienehply and geiitleaaiiUke— 
in mannw solemn and sentendouil^atid 
philUsophising, with the air of a cynla, on 
all tbe fboUsh people about yon. 1 tjost 
gratuiate you noth on tiw unproveneUt 
and itseause.* 

** * And you nttrfiniti this change tq 
the presence of Lady JSleanour ?* 

“ ‘ Certainly. Ibe miieele commenced 
the very dsy you first met I am pretty 
accurate about dates, and we women, you 
know, are tolerably sharp-sighted in each 
other's afhurs, whatever we may be in our 
own.’ 

* And yet you are mistaken. I ad¬ 
mit the charms of the Lady Eleanour, 
but she is, and can be nothing to me. 
Do you. think her a person likely to in¬ 
spire a <.'t.*ep and lasting passion ?’ 

** * Really, I think Lady Elennour n 
very loveable person indeed. She is 
pretty, amiable, and not too clover, and 
what more could any reason^le man 
desire. As for your deep and lasting 
passion, I imagine it to w altogether a 
thing of romance,—a mere fabulous cre¬ 
ation of tbe poets.* 

** * Yon do not, then, believe in the 
existence of such love ?* 

** * Why, to say the truth, 1 have no 
settled belief on tbe matter. Such love 
may have been, and may be again, in 
some strong and peeuliar circumstances, 
just as ghosts have appears^ and msy, 
for aught 1 know, appear again, though, 
having never met with the one or the 
otiier, my judgment with regard to both 
rests in ab^ance.* 

•• * .Oh, why is Lady Meikent so un¬ 
just, at once to our sex, and her own! 
Most of all, why Is she so unjust to her 
own noUe nature, as to doubt her power 
of exdting, and oura of ftelinj;, such love 
as alone is worthy of its object,—deep, 
fervent, and ekeniBl,-^r, if perishabk, 
perishable only with tito beart that gave 
it birth!' 

** 1 would have proceeded, but my 
veiee here Mtered, and 1 stopped. But 
I had already said enough. 1 Alt that 
the Bubkon was past, that 1 had reach¬ 
ed the awftil crisis, when my Ate must 
in a few moments he decided. As 1 
pronounced the last srords, 1 looked up¬ 
on her faMi, with eudi concentrated in- 
tehrity of gaae, as that with whidi » 
crimi^ endeavours to read his ehaaee 
of mercy, on the countenance of his 
judge. 

** Her eye met mine, and ahiosh fisep 
as crimson suffused bur cheek. An die 
answered, sbe'lodted upon the gwund, 
■od a hunt smile d# OB h« lipa. 

«• The love you talk is tbe love 
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I; of real lire»lMit of romance. It ta 
one rpda of w a novel, of some 
amonfftb# 

^wnnaijpik in the aooUi of 
y^aoeeijKipM^Bim^ Igreoanetliiaf 
about mooe^flf doves, and followed 
bf O » serenade firom 

sOtiia\|Npii lover in disguisot,,^ Tb|l is 
but iiie;;>tiidful, theory of love»ont tttb 
vulgar reality.’ 

Ob, breathe not,* 1 replied,.* aodi 
ttiMaon of the human heart, ^bu, in- 
deed; have never felt sndi love, for where 
ie’he who is worthy to be ita olQeet! 
But, believe there is at least one bo> 

**1 paused, for agitation dioked my 
utterance; my limbs refuaed tbeir office, 
and I ato^, with evei^ filwe quiverings 
rooted to the spot. '' 

** She too atoiq>od. 

" In a few moments my powers were^ 
resimed, and I kn^ befon'her. 

<* * Yeas* 1 oaelaimed,* 1 have dared to 
knre yon; tom from me with disdein— 
1 know cri me H w ai 1 nsk only for ite 
pniwahment. 1 know yon are above my 
qibere—>I know audi passion is folly, is 
apneas—'1 know ita fote,sad I am pre¬ 
pared to meet it.' 

** Aa 1 qa>k«, her frame too tremUed, 
and'she st^ silent, end with doamcast 
<y9i> 

q>eak,* I owtiiiiied; * one 
wt^ not of aaiger, but of jut/, is all-F> 
aif^I require.* 

*‘8be stood still unmoved before raej 
tiiere waa no motnm of her lip^ but in a 
liunt, and scarce^ uidible voiee, 1 heard 
the weld— 
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of the Lady Helieent headM im. * 
mnltuooaly, and her hemt, Mn visfoly 
Uit itMir%dtiit the wdnepf ffr 
Bsif stmG^fog'Wbafreft 1 the 
smelt qukft irtdset of lber haM, frhkdi 
still lay paadvel^ la mbie, and Mwifonng 
her srith my tom, 1 diW her to my 
boeom srith a preatura ae Mdt ifod gentle 
aa a oiotiMr'a llret emhiaoe to her new¬ 
born babe. 

«* She started'convnlsiveiy as she frit 
thi% and her eyes, wbidi till then had 
never met mbi^ were raised to my foee, 
wi^.'O. gentle look of fbiis and of r»- 




■■ I obeyed and stood once more be- 
ride her. 

** * 1 knows—I feel that 1 have ghren 
yon'^oia, and wonld'iioe w&lingly pto- 
loi^ it. Command me' foom your pre- 
ae nc e —W d me quit you for ever, and ybu' 
shall be o b ey e d. Ifof Upa dball but breathe 
smeforesrethand ifineeibrwaid laballbe 
to you but as a ditem.* 

**. She was ^»t. 1 know not irtiat 
thcfO wes in her look, for I saw It un- 
derin no changes but hope daehned end- 
der^nmny heart, and I took tile bend 
tha| iton(.fliotipnleee by her stde^ . 

**. ito foofb which had till now betoi 
pole» bomoiefo one install the eolour of 
canwtfoR. r JUlfr oeqydfogon reiMeiqMl as 
1 rsiaed lp iny.%% but thqr were 
not vdthdn^’ lUTeiwioeimoC er^reim 
the hteesedatm of tnt then 

my heart told me J, wn* belovofo. 

" Fbr some aaeoa4%|Wi|MMm^ 

(for who in sndi a'watioh conld taio 
note of time?) we efopd eilmM^ nn4 |n0> 
tionkN. Ho—not ifetioOt m ^p 4 &tItiliw 


It was understood. I ashed for no 
dedarstien of poMioa, no avowal of love, 
and, releasing her from my scarcely pm- 
ceptible embrace, 1 placed her arm within 
my own, and wq walked on silently, in a 
path slielisered by shrubs sod underwood, 
fhwi the cbtoice ofobematioo. 

**.^Long'did we wander that morniog, 
aiid''sw{(tly^fled tlw winged homes bihI 
ere tiie sound Of tbo dioner-beU had 
warpdd us the necessity of our return, 
1 hod imprinted the first kias rm the 
^oidng lips of Lady Melicdit. 

** Ac dinner, we met again. . Vtmt 
did conqueror advance to a triumph with 
lifter step, or prouder heart, than thme 
with whieh I entered the drawhu-room. 
Lady MeHcent was there, end Ifowr had 
die seemed in my eyes so trenseendently 
lovely. AO (he fatUanee that elegance 
of ademmeeteBn lend to, beauty hast been 
etmtiihttled, aa if m hart the mrewa of 
her dHurmas and render their wounds in- 
enmbie, hn everything connected srith 
Lady JfeBcent, thm wm something pre- 
emi^tily refined and mAercke- On that 
day aho wore jmvels. They srere few, 
bm rich and btomtaful; and.I eould bavo 
cxdlaimed, fo my entimriasm, as 1 gascA 
..on hiHM. 

. Vjp, upi, Airliride! aitdcaU 
-ThySImfrainauttlMirMvtnltMMMi talie 
Ylijr ruBtaw, pawls, sadenenlds fieth, sM malic 
Thyself a wustrtlatioa af them aU» 

** The colour on her dteeka was more 
InillibmC than usual, and her eye, though 
lestiess and unfixed, sn% if possible, 
brightm. ' Ooe^ and but once only, it 
‘^Inet mine, and it sras instantly with- 
drasril; hot her glanee, transient as it 
sraiy ittd spokfoi what volumes svould 
have beqa. insufficient to «yiress> 
x ** Fqr m^t^thou^ my mind wam by 
tte torsnts of the morning; freed from a 
bueldifWhldi had pressed on it almost' 
fo miteeii;! was even Ims capable than 
Imnwly of enterhig iote tim spirit of,so- 
eie^. 8o piifect was the enjoyment I ‘ 
derived from tiweoneentratfoh of n^owii 
tboiq^ts; tbit 1 ftHuid ft diaost impossi.- 
ble to divert any pert of my attenUon. to' 
the acene hi iri^ 1 «dnd^’! 
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Lote IHtNoveU it ^enetally mm 
iti«i{iidk«id «t we nfmw time extm- 
vagimt. Jilw letten to and from per- 
Moni devoted to each other lo veid lifh. 
While the parties are ell thromng out 
atfeama of lava like a t»aoe of volca- 
Boei, the readws are aitting ^e ua« 
concerned Neapolitans, in the sylvan 
shades, heedless of the emptiotts. 
Thedischarges, though violent and in-‘ 
ceaunt, are known m be harmleu, 
and the creatures keep fhthng ewtjW 
thetnaelves,vdthoat attracting thel^l^'*' 
pablie notice. 

The fiwt seems to be, that love* 
scenes in novds have b^n generally 
written by elderW maiden ladies, to 
whom the question baa ncvfdr been 
pop^. They have therefore todraw 
or. tlieir imaginations: andtbcarima¬ 
ginations are not, at fneir time of lift;, 
very proHfic. Nor are old badielon 
much more successfhl. Venus or Cu¬ 
pid are unptoidtiouB to writers who 
wear wigs,->-and dine alone on a mut¬ 
ton-chop. It is only your married men 
who know how to mt the nail tm the 
head.* Experieniia Mapitntiam dtjcetf 
—and thayiaion awakened by a Bene¬ 
dict blumja ** celestial rosy lira, love’s 
proper hne.” To sll writers ci ro¬ 
mances we recommend early mamage. 
Kven if their wives should be {dsin, 
they kinxUe Uie emotions of bsauty; 
but we are gready mistaken if ttie 
author of Cyril Tbomton haa not a 
wife of hia own, whose sense and 
'’weetness are hia best inspiration. 

Cyrd Thornton, accordingly, makes 
love like a gentieman and an offiomr in 
the British army. He is no puling 
sentimentalist. He puts his hesiTt 
and soul into all he says or does ; mid 
should Ilia passioa be ill-starrra, as 
in this case it proves to be, we &el 
assured that he will not suffer himsdif 
to be wholly overwhelmed by its evil 
influence—irat being the deemved and 
not the deceiver, wiU in good time re¬ 
cover his equanimity, and ho mure 
fortunate in bis next choieo, and fiiud 
destination. 

That in the hey-day of hia blood, 
with an eye and ear for everytiting 
beautiful in the externab of thwCbee 
that enchants bis sonl andsenseo, and 
a spirit unsuspioioui of evil in n form 
ao bright and fair as the Lady Meli- 
cent, and willing to bdmvo in the 
reality ot all those attributes with 
whicii his debated fancy had envelop¬ 
ed her image,—that the young ardent 
soldier, wlmn free from war’s alarms, 
should deliver himself itp in entire 


abandonment to thohliasfiiliiiflitaatknb 
is all natural and inevitable j'andl^ 
the pictures of pasrion that iiriortiafO, 
among the less agitath^ scenes ia 
the story, are painted, we thiidc, whh, 
equal warmth and ddicacy,—wl^' 
the denooemott, although painful, 
is satisfactory; we are glad that 
the victim escapes at last from such 
enthralment into the quiet haven of 
a leas imaginative but fru- deeper 
affection, ^^re is great hriUiani- 
cy in all these parts of the book—and 
the writer seems very much at home 
in his delineations of hig^ and fa¬ 
shionable life, without appearing par¬ 
ticularly to pride himsw on his &- 
miliarity with Ha shallow mysteries. 
Such, at least, is our impreasun—al¬ 
though we ourselves do not remember 
ever having been fai love witii a titled 
lady, notwithstanding that with n 
few we have, some fifto years ago, 
occasionally bad a Httfe flirtatira. 
We suspect, after all, that they are 
apt to he dissatisfied with themselvea 
for encouraging the advances of a mere 
commoner; and tiie Lady MeUcei^t, 
it is probable, gave np Cyril with so 
small a atrug^e, not so much cm ac¬ 
count of the cut on his died, which, 
in a hero just returned from the Pen¬ 
insula, musthave been very beemning^ 
as that she would be Lady Lyn^urst, 
a title of older date by some centaries 
than that which, by a singular ooind- 
denee, is now worn by the I.<ord Chan¬ 
cellor of England. 

But althoud Cyril Thornton is 
thus desperatdy enamoured, and be¬ 
lieves that all his interest in this life 
is centred in one being, yet he is mis¬ 
taken ; and aeoordingiy, he plays hia 
part wdl in many othiw scenes, and 
ahovni that his heart is open to the 
influence of many other affections. 
Above hia love for his two amiable 

riatera is nevmr deadened—and hit 
brotherly conduct towards oae of 
them, woo if unhappily married, and 
by the brutal cnielt}r of her husband 
dnvm insane, end imprisooed in a 
private mad-hooee, h such as to warm 
the hearts of all readers towards him, 
and ao desdribed, as to prove, if any 
proof were wanting, timt oeflpo wrote 
tiiese Memoin is something imre than 
eman of genius, and has a heart fqpen 
to all the best feeliqgs tff oox 
tore. 

Indeed, there ia gmt btouty in all 
the home-scoito, both in thdr manner 
of introduction and tone of colouring 
—eometunes furnishing pleasing re- 
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W to the hustle id ^ book, and at 
"di^er times bi^ldUg In upon it with 
a very toiu^nhg pathos. Of this kind, 
espemll^ Cyril’s visit to the house 
aS Ms fathers—^both parents dead~-he 
who hi^ dbinheritea him, and in do* 
ti^, degraded himself by an unwor¬ 
thy second marriage—>and she vrho 
had always tenderly loved him, and 
cent her heart to him, when encom¬ 
passed with danger and death, across 
the seas one sister, though still hap¬ 
py in constitutional cheerfulness, and 
the un tameable gaiety of innocence, 
a^mewhat saddened by the affliction 
that had befallen those she loved ; and 
, the other sunk in hopeless and irre¬ 
mediable woe, and dying, with a smile, 
and then a shriek of lecoguition, with¬ 
in his arms, as reason for a moment re¬ 
turned, and then was extinct for ever. 
That was dangerous ground to tread, 
for our Literature aim Poetry is full 
of dark pictures of reason eclipsed, 
drawn by the hands of great masters. 
But our author has succeeded where 
failure would have been no di^ace. 
The causes assigned for the insanity 
of the sufferer are adequate, and suen 
hs have too often occurred in domestic 
life ; her character is altc^ther of the 
kind most likely to be so adketed by 
them ; and as her lot admitted of no 
complete and permanent alleviation or 
comfort, we are willing that she should 
die a victim. 

Most tales get crowded and confu¬ 
sed, and, what is worse, contradictory 
and incondstent, as they huddle on to 
a close. How rarely does it happen 
that the reader is entirely satined 
with the deaths and marru^es that 
diversify the patch*work of the con¬ 
cluding chapters! ''Thefuneral-baked 
meats do coldly ftimish up the mar¬ 
riage-tables.” We see no sufficient rea¬ 
son why the people who are killed off, 
. should not ratnerhavoentered into wed¬ 
lock ; and we care not though the happy 
pair, who aresetting offin a chariot and 
^rar blood bays, to spend their honey¬ 
moon at** his Lordship’s MarineVilla,” 
sbtmld not have been honourably men- 
tinMed in the obituary. But the third 
volume «f Cyril Tlmmton beats its 
I Iff drrritirn; and of it, too, the last 
part hr mt heaXm Through the whole 
story, we have watdied with interert 
the character and ocmduct of Laura 
'Willoughby-—and 'never been without 
a presentiment that dm was destined 
to be the wife of the gallant soldier. 
The truth is, that, unknown to himself, 
he has loved her all along—nothing 
can be more beautiful than her calm. 


devoted, almost .urntpining attach¬ 
ment to him, even when that attach¬ 
ment was hop^ss, under the ndgn of 
the haughty and heitrtlesa iLady Me- 
licent: and their union, at last, satis¬ 
fies all, who have felt that her meek 
and humble virtues, not unadorned by 
personal loveliness and accomplish¬ 
ments, were to be rewarded by the 
life-lone affection of a generous heart, 
that had never been insensible to their 
sweet attractions, and was to find in 
tMsm perfect consolation for all its 
vain, as wdl'as more serious sorrows. 
The prospect brightens up, not too 
suddenly, but just as this every-day- 
world of ours often does, when it has 
seemed to be at the glomniest; and 
wishing joy to the fair bride and gal¬ 
lant bimegroom,; we lay tho book on 
the table—or tell .Tohn to take it to 
Miss Somers in Moray Place—and 
stroll up ourselves in the sunshine to 
the Sanctum Sanctorum. 

We shall regale such of our readers, 
as have not yet read the book, with 
what seems to us a BU^;ularIy beautiful 
80 * 06 —the spirit of which they will 
fc(u and understand witbont any ex¬ 
planation : jlh 

“ One morning, when we^cre seated 
alone in the drawing^om, 1 determined 
to execute my task. ^ 

** * Laura, you remember the moning 
when, after hearing the account of I.ady 
Lyndburst’s marriage, (the ivords li»If 
stuck in my throat,} 1 ran from the 
apartment like a oudman. Did you not 
ttink me a strange and unaccountable 
being ? I am sure you did.’ 

' ** She did not answer, but gently fai¬ 
ring hm' eyes, cast them on my face, and 
a amile,—a faint one,—passed like a sud¬ 
den gleam of light over her couutciiance. 

*' * 1 am sure you must, even if your 
own conjectures led you to divine the 
cause.* 

** * Yes,* she answered in a low and 
soft voice, * the cause of your agitation 
could not be mistaken. I think I already 
know all.* 

** * No, not ttUf not all. God, the 
Searcher of hearts, alone can know all; 
but something of my story—enough, per¬ 
haps, for your kind heart to compassiou- 
ate,| 1 would, if you would permit me, 
now tell you.* ' 

** She again raised on me her moist 
and beautiful eyes, with a look that sank 
into my soul. 

** * Nay, Cyril,’ rite said, taking my 
hand as ^e spoke,' do not now enter 
on a subject, op which it is impossible 
for you to speak without agitation. I, 
too, know that memory is painful, and it 
were perhaps wiser not to break the 
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•lumlHar of pant lorrowa* Think nther 
An thi futoro^Aof at least nay be gilded 
%ij the Ihnqr; the present, and the past, 
are bmnd our power.* 

'* * To nh, Laura, there ia no future, 
or, at least, such as the present is, the 
future will be—must be. True, nay eyes 
may gaze on new scenes, and my own 
circumstances, and those of the world 
around me, may be changed. But that 
wintry world that is within, no second 
spring can ever renovate. 1 feel that to 
be changeless as the grave* Por me, 
futurity has nothing brighter ,,pi; darker 
than the present. ■ Such as I aiQ* death 
must find me.* 

<* • You talk sadly, Cyril; you ought 
not,—you must not indulge in such 
gloomy presentiments. It is wrong, Cy¬ 
ril, very wrong, to despair. Even in this 
world there is a balm for every wound 
but dishonour. 1 apeak to you as a 
firiend, for 1 have ever looked npon you 
as my best,*—die hesitated, * my dearest 
one. Give not way to this sinldng of the 
spirit, I entreat you. It is ungrateful— 
it is sinful.* 

" * I have, I fear, talked more sadly 
than I intended,’ endeavouring as I iqioke 
to smile, * for 1 meant not to distress you. 
I mil now speak calmly. 

W ' You have never, 1 think, seen Lady 
Lyndhurst; but the Came of her beauty, 
—of her fascination, tuts of course reach¬ 
ed you."* 

Laura bowed sliflditly, without raising 
her head, and her (hee was hid from my 
gaze. 

** * I loved her. With what love, 1 
will not speak. You think, perhaps, 
this was madness, but I did more than 
even this. 1 told her of my love. 
I will not say it was returned, Init onr 
troth, at least, was mutually plighted. I 
quitted my country a proud a happy 
man, bearing within me the full treasure 
of my happiness, in the confidence of 
being lov^. Her image went with me. It 
forsook me not on sea or on land, in the 
tent, in the siege, or on the battle-field. 

** * In a moment, Ibeeame the creature 
you now behold me. The atruggle be¬ 
tween life and death was a long one, but 
in pain and anffsring it was still with me, 
and I recovered. 

**' Then I released her from her pro¬ 
mise. For worlds, l^aoidd dm have 
bound her to a thing like myaetfi I re¬ 
ceived a cold answer to my letter; 1 saw 
her, on my arrival in London, bi^py and 
careless of my fhte, and, in less Om two 
months, she was married to another. 

** * Tell me hot to banish her from my 
heart It were but a waste of words to 
do sa Believe me, I have striven steoitg- 
ly. fearfully, ami vmnly, and 1 know it 
cannot be.* 
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'< AC first, wlien J had done speaking, 
Laura bent ket hfsd foiwaids to the ta- 
Ue, and, presailig it with her hands, re¬ 
mained in that posture fpe about a mi¬ 
nute, then, as if suddealy. aeq,airiiig 
strength to command her fediqgs, she 
once more turned her fice towarts me, 
and it was ca^ 1 say calm,—for, al- 
thoi^ deep pity and interest were never 
more legibly expressed, her countenance 
retained no trace of more violent emo¬ 
tion. 

“ * Cyril,* she said, * yours is indeed a 
melancholy tale. 1 know,—«t least, I 
think I know, yonr character, and can 
imagine throu^ what snfTeringa you have 
passed. I would comfinrt you, Cyril, but 
what have I to offer but tears? you aee 
they are yours,* pointing at the same time 
to my band, alre^y moistened with them, 

* take them, they ore my alL’ 

** * Yes, Laura, 1 receive them, and, 
believe me^ with a grateful heart,* raising 
at the same time my band to mylips^ and 
kiasuig away the drops that lay on it. 

* Earth ean now afford nothing more pro- 
cioua than these tears. The wounds for 
which t/uiy afford no balm, must indeed 
be incnrable.*’’ 

“ * Though I cannot comfort yon,* sbo 
resumed, ' I would yet entreat you, by 
all you hold dear on earth,—and surely, 
Cyril, there is still much to which your 
heart grapples,—not to yield yourself to 
despondency. You have been, and are 
perhaps yet destined to be tossed on a 
stormy sea. To your eye no haven may 
be near—no ray of hope may shine in 
the surrounding darkness—but you are 
alike called on by reason and religion, to 
buffet with the waters to the last, and, at 
least; not to sink a supine and willing 
victim in the abyss. 

" * Let your trust be in that God, who 
raised the tempest; and can again calm 
it. Cast yourself on Him, with a full 
reliance on hU mercy, and He will not 
forsake you in the struggle.* 

“ 1 was silent, and i^e proceeded. 

“ * I fear I am a bad preacher, Cyril, 
and I weary you. 1 have touched on a 
subject, perh^s, too sacred to be even 
alli^ed to by one like me. Pardon me, 
for I have indeed spoken in the fulness of 
my heart.* 

Moat beontifiil and benign was the 
exproarion'of her countenance at tiufc 
moment. Hever hod her eye gleamed 
more br^tly;—never h>d the music of 
her sweet voice iaUeo so meltinglj on my 
ear. But the tears, which, as she spok^ 
had ceased to flow, again fsU fast, and 
bending down her forehead, she covered 
it with her hands. 

** * Do not think, Laura,’ and I took 
her uiireristing hand as 1 spoke; ' do not 
think, Lattra, though my heart ba not 
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now lotted to reeoive Uiihbi tint Tour 
worif'lmne fUttn on • eoM on tnt- 
grntefU soil. Th^ Intve been treasured 
hi;ire»>tfae)r au^ long fie dormant^ but 
they shall not and it may happen 
that, like bread «•>( upo” waters, 
tiieir consoleUua may be found after 
many dqra. l^orgive me, Laura, for the 
pain it la too evident 1 have oe> 
casloned you. There is no otlier being 
on eefth to whom I could have disclosed 
the secret that preys on me. It con< 
eertis not me aloue, but with yon it is 
safe.* 

** She answered only by a look, that 
spoke plenty as words, * can you doubt 
it?’ 

" Much did we talk of on that morning 
and the voice of her sweet soothing was 
not without its influence on my irritable 
spirits. She spoke comfort to me, and 
1 Was comforted, for I knew that she 
shared my sorrows; and the tbonglu 
stole tlirmgh my heart, as we parted. 
Chat if, in my bri|diter dai|^ 1 had loved 
Laura Willoughby, happiness might yet 
have been mine.” 

From this, it is pleasant to proceed 
to the following conclnsion. It is 
thus diat such matters should be ma« 
uaged: 

" I bed made my arrangements un** 
kiKiwn to any of the fomily. and the car¬ 
riage was at the door, before I had an¬ 
nounced my intention. Then I sought 
Laura, for with hn; I felt it necessary 
to my happineas, to have a short inter¬ 
view before my departure, to tell her, 
on the eve of an eternal separation, 
that I did not part from her in cold in- 
diSerenee of heart. She was not in the 
house. 1 learned she had gone out aA 
hour or two before, and had not yet re¬ 
turned. 1 went forth into Che paric in 
search of her, I visited her favourite walk, 
beneath the spreading arms of the gigan¬ 
tic beeches, and 1 called aloud upon her 
name, but received no answer. Then I 
tioag^t her in her flower garden, but that 
had long been neglected, and she was 
not there. 1 remembered her favourite 
bowerji <hi the banks of a shady dell, in 
whidl dhe delighted to seek retirement, 
when the sun nnw high. This bower 
was peculiarly her own, and here, even 
hy her own ftunily, her solitude was hdd 
sacred from intnuUm. Tbitbw my steps 
were bent. As I approached, no sound 
was heard but the murmuring of the 
brook beneath, and the carolling of the 
birds from the branches of the leaiy wiL 
deniess, in which it stood embowered. 
When I came within a few yards 1 stop¬ 
ped, unwilling to intrude suddenly on her 
privacy, and in a low, but audible voice, 
1 pronounced her name. No answer 


was burned, and uncertain wbotiher ik 
conhdoed the object of ray seardk, 1 at 
lengtii approachtm the door. 

*' When 1 entered; she was seated at 
a rustic tables with her free buried in her 
hands. A bunch of wild flowers was be¬ 
fore her. and a book lay open upon the 
table. She did not^move on my entrance, 
and I again addressed her. 

* Laura,* I said, * 1 am come to bid 
you forewell.* 

** She raised her head quickly and sud¬ 
denly, as if surprised by my presence. 
She roan os iriie beheld me. 

«* Yon are going,* she said, and ex¬ 
tending her hand towards me, she sunk 
back upon her seat, as if exhausted % ibe 
effort. Her face was pale as death, and 
her eyes in a moment became lustrelesa 
and glassy. 

* Oh, Laura, you are ill; excuse me 
for having tlius intruded on your privacy, 
but 1 felt I could not depart without see¬ 
ing you once more.* 

'* 1 saw she was straggling to speak, 
but could not, forher Ups moved, yet they 
produced no sound. At length the word 
farewell, in deep and suffb^ing tones, 
was faltered from her lips. 

** * Ere I bid you farewell, laiura, 1 
have something to say, which I coul^ot 
be happy were 1 to leave unspoken.^ 1 
would not have you believe me unkind- 
ungrateful. Alas, could you read my 
hei^, you would know, 1 am neither.* 

** As I spoke I seated myself beside 
her on the roosqr bench—her head fell 
upon my shoulder, and in a few minutes 
the power of utterance was restored to 
her lips. 

“ What passed at that interview, words 
shall never tell. 

** The carriage was countermanded. I 
did not return to the army.” 

And now, gentle readers, we have 
a^ost Boid our say,” and do not 
know that you would thank us for the 
very best sumtaary possible of the me¬ 
rits and demerits of Cyril Thornton. 
When we like a book, we laud it, with¬ 
out any of those base ifs” and “ huts'* 
that take away all the grace of com- 
mendatioD, and leave the mind ba¬ 
lancing bt^ween praise and censure. 
When we dislike a hook, our worst 
enemies will allow, that we condemn 
It to the heart’s content of all reasou** 
rible people. We daresay that thcae 
three volumes are full of faults, and 
tiiat, if all carefully picked out by 
Btme. sharp-sighted, nimble-fingered 
critic^ partial to such employment, 
they would fill a bushel. We are 
sorry that Cyril should have sliot his 
brouter, and that he shouW have bctii 
so scurvily provided in the article of a 
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to its effiet on people in general, to 
have made him somewhat dull and 
drowsy. Indeed, he seetns to have felt 
so himself, for he climbs no more 
mountains. He goes backwards and 
forwards, too, from England to the 
Peninsula, we think, or elsewhere, on 
leave of absence, when we are hardly 
prepared for such proceedings; and 
provided the reascms of his change 
of place are sufScient to his own 
judgment and feelings, be cares lit¬ 
tle about those of the critical world. 
That he is a man of wit, and has a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, noliody 
will deny; hut, like most persons so 
gifted, he is rather too fond of ex¬ 
ercising his powers, and nut always so 
successful as his friends had reason to 
expect. ** Come, Cyril, be serious ;** 
but to such remonstrances, why, he pre¬ 
sents us, perhaps, with a caricature of 
five Dumbartonshire beauties, kick¬ 
ing their splay>feet to the astonish¬ 
ment, and even toror, of the refined 
population of an English hall-nxHn, 
at a watering-place. On some parts 
of his life he dwells too long—and on 


of his mgan of ConstrucUveness. But 
so many jdedges of that sort are now 
lying unredeemed in the varions pawn- 
brotera* shops, here and in London, 
that we requested our friend for the 
present to let alone this gendeman'a 
skull. Men, we presume, do not, all the 
while they are continuing to le^ their 
lives, keep constructing them on archi¬ 
tectural principles, asBum, Hamilton, 
or Playfair, would construct a college 
or a church. People’s lives, it would 
appear to us, are, in a great measure, 
self-constructed—or by the Fates. 
When, how, or by what band the 
dark foundations were laid, it is ever 
hard to say—nor less hard to speak of 
the gradual rising of the superstruc¬ 
ture. The order of some lives, is the 
strong plain Dorifi-^of others, the ele¬ 
gant graceful Attic—of others, the 
rich ornate Corinthian—of others, the 
elaborate and crowded Composite;— 
but how, why, or wherefore, Vitruvius 
cannot tell—I*alladio himself is puz¬ 
zled—and Inigo Jones knows no more 
than the commonest stone-mason. 


SIX SONNETS.—BY DELTA. 

NOCKB SKBENA. 

How tranquil is the night! The torrent's roar 
Dies off far distant; through the lattice streams 
The pure, white, silvery moonshine, mantling o'er 
The couch and curtains with its fairy gleams. 
Sweet is the prospect; sweeter are the dreams 
From which ray loathful eyelid now unclosed 
Methougbt beside a forest we reposed. 

Marking the summer sun’s far western beams, 

A dear-loved friend and I. The nightingale 
To silence and to us her pensive tab 
Sang forth ; the very tone of vanish'd years 
Came o'er me, feetinn warm, and visions bi%ht; 
Alas! how quick sura virion disappears. 

To leave the spectral moon and silent night! , 

DECEMBER P&OOrlKGS. 

It is a chill, dull morning ; o’er the sea 
Hang robes of lazy mist; ue sky is pale 
With melancholy doiidsj the wintry gale 
Ceaseless raves o'er the houa&>top drni^y. 

We are a port of NaUire, and partake 
Even of the general gloom or sadness, as 
Lour the grim storms, or rides of azure glass 
Lie mirror'd in the groi^emhosom’d lake. 

Oh ! she is not'a ouel ministress;— 

Even as I muse, on yonder dewy bough 
The housenold robin rings; imd bids me knew. 
That He who made us, loves us not the less ’ 
Amid our sorrows, than when cheerfulness 
Exalts the heart and smiles upon the brow'. 
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Jfi* SomtetM. 

MOKH ON ¥HS MOUNT. 

'Tia ecstasy (m a high hill to stand. 

When morning lightens in the orient dty, 

Beqnent with dewy freshness ; Sol's fierce eye 
Seattcsing at onoe all shadows from the land. 

As 'twere from sleep Nature awakes; her face 
AU hfauhiiig, ifrid refresh’d, and beautiful ; 

And, as a st^ rgoidng for the race. 

So pants tlie landscape. l>ull the heart, oh dull. 

That, to the melody of early birds. 

Throbs not with hol^ transirarts of delight; 

Nature speaks to us in articulate words, 

And spreads her living scenes with gksy bright; 

All that can sootlie ihe listening ear affords; 

And aU that can bewitch the ravish'd sight. 

OUOAMIKO. 

Thbbb is a beauty in the grey twilight, 

Wliidi minds nnuiusical can never know, 

A holy quietude, tliat yields to woe 
A pulseless pleasure, fraught with pure delight 
'Iltc aspect of the mountains huge, that brave 
And brar ujPDn their breasts the rolling storms; 

And the son twinkling of the stars, that pa\c 
Heaven's highway with tlicir bright and burning forms ; 

rustle of the dark bougba overhead ; 

The murmurs of the torrent far away ; 

The last notes of tlie blackbird, and me bay 
Of sullen watch-dog, from the far farm-stead—* 

All waken thoughts of Being’s early day. 

Loves quench’d, hopes past, mends lost, and pleasures fled. 

TEBNAL rEELINCS. 

'Tis soothing, ’tis delightful to the mind. 

When brumal storms dissolving leave the plain. 

To listen to the birds, and feel i^in 
The genial sunshine, bountiful and kind ; 

To mark the deepening asure of the sky ; 

The verdant beauty of the mounibain side; 

The forests bright with renovated pride ; 

And cultured &lds of many-tinted dye 
’Tis sweet to see the crocus delicate 
Suoreed the orphan snow-drop; and to hear 
The season-welcoming lark, wiA anthem clear, 

Deacentling from the blue sky to his mate 
On the fr^ turf; and know that deeolate 
Winter is past, and brigh^hair'd Summer near. 

» 

It raNSEBOSo. 

RasrEEKDEKT balls, and Fashion's proud array. 

The smiles of Flatted, and the pomp of Art, 

Muaie, and Mirth, and Dancing, to the heart 
Of him, whose ev€Ty hope hath waned away. 

Are but as modeeries. Him it pleases more. 

When atmligjht fades from the am western sky. 

To listen to the sere leaves whirling dry. 

Around bis path, and to the tormt's roar ; 

There, resting on some mossy pediment. 

Contemplative, beneath a blastM tree. 

Deeply he feels Earth’s futile vanity ; 

'fhat Life is but a tower by lightning rent; 

Mirth roadnes<i, Hope illusion: He can see 
Nought with the shadows of Despair nnblent. 

8 
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Ko(tr0 9tit^ro0ianar« 

No. XXXIV. 

ZPH A'EN STMnOZia KTAIKQN nEPINIXZOMENAaN 
HAEA KSITIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

35. 

VHOC. ap, Aik, 

CT^is is a distick by wise old Phocytides. 

An ancient who wrote craMM Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, "'Tw kigut ron good winebibbikg PEorLE^ 

“ Not to eet the jug pace hounu the boaed like a cripple; 
“But gaily to chat while biscussino thkib tipple." 

An excclleni rule of the hearty old cock 'tis— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our JVoc^w.]] 

(^. N. ap. Amhr* 


Scene I.—7wo Bathing-machines in the Sea at PortobeUo. 

SiiEPHEBB and Tickles. 

SHEPHEBB. 

Halloo, Mr Tickler, are you no ready yet, man ? Fve been a mother- 
naked roan, in my machine here, for mair than ten minutea. Hae your panta¬ 
loons got entangled amang your heels, or are you Baying your prayers afore 
you plunge f 

tickler. 

Both. These patent long drawers, too, are a confounded nuisance—and 
this patent short under-shirt. There is no getting out of them, without greater 
agility than is generally possessed by a man at my time of life. 

SHEPHERB. 

Confound a* pawtents. As for mysell I never wear drawers, but bac my 
breeks lined wi’ flannen a’ the year through ; and as for thae w^ short corded 
under-shirts that clasp you like ivy, I nevor hae had ane o* them on syn last 
July, when I was forced to cut it aff my back and breast wi’ a pair o’ sheep- 
shears, after having tried in vain to get out o't every morning for twa months. 
But are ye no ready, sir ? A man on the scaffold wad na be allowed sac lang 
time for preparation. The minister or the hangman wud be jugging him to 
fling the nandkershief. 

TICKLER. 

Hanging, I hold, is a mere flea-bite— 

SHEPHERD. 

What, tae doukin ?—Here goes. 

{The SHBPBsaDjjfvi^s into the sea.) 

TICKLER. 

Wbat the devil has become of James? He is nowhere to be seen. That is 
but a gull—that only a seal—and that a mere pellock. James, James, James! 

SHEPHEan, (emerging.) 

Wha’s that roaring? Stopawee till I get me sawt water out o’ my een,and 
my mouth, aud my nose, and wring my nair a bit. Noo, whare are you, Mr 
Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

I think I shall put on my dothea again, James. The air ii chill; and I 
see from your face that the water ^ as cold as ice. 

aasPHERB. 

Oh, man! but you’re a deqierate cooart. Think shame o* younell, staunin* 
naked there, at the mouth o' the macl^e, wi’ the hail crew o* yon brie sailin' 

Vox-. XXII. O 
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up the Frith, looUn|f at ye, ane after anither, Aae cyndc to captain, through 
Ae teleeo^. 

TICKtER. 

James, on the rinccrity of a Aepberd, and the ikiAof a Christian, lay your 
hand on your heart, and tel) me was not the ahock tremendous ? 1 thought 
you never would have reappwed. 

SRSrHERn. 

Theahodc was naething, nae mair than what a body feels whenwaukenin* 
suddenly during a sermon, or fit'in* ower a stair>case in a dream.—But I'm 
aff to Inchkeith. 

TICKLER. 

Whizz. {Flings a somerset into the aeo.) 

SBErHERP. 

Ane—twa—three—four—five—sax— seven— aught—but there’s nae need 
«' coontin—^for nae pearbdiver, in the Straits o’ Madagascar or alF the coast o* 
Coromandel, can hind in his breath like Tickler. Weel that’s surprisin'. Y<m 
chaise has gaen about half a mile o’ gate towards Portybelly syn he gaid fiz« 
zin’ outower the lugs like a verra rocket. Safe us, what's this ^uppin’ me by 
the legs ? A sherk’«Hi'^erk—a sberk 1 

'4SCCXLBR, ijfdlowing to the surface,') 

Blabla—blabla—bla—* 

SHSrHERII. 

He's keep't aoomm* aneath the water till he's sick; but every man for him* 
self, and God foT Ua all—I'm aff. 

(Shepherd stretches away to sea ta the direction of 
Inchkeith—‘TicULUu in pursuit.) 

TICKLER. 

Every nnew, my dear James, like so much whip>cord. X swim like a sal¬ 
mon. 

SHEPHERn. 

O, sir 1 that Lord Byron had but been alive the noo, what a sweepstakes! 

TICKLER. 

A Liverpool gentleman has undertaken, James, to swim four-and-twenty 
miles at a stretch. What are the odds ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Three to one on Saturn and Neptune. He'll get nurom. 

TICKLER. 

Jamea, I had no idea you were so roi^h on the back. You are a perfect 
otter. 

SHEPHFRD. 

Nae personality, Mr Tickler, out at sea. I'll compare carcasses wi’ you ony 
day o' the year. Yet, you’re a gran’ soomer—out o^the water at every stroke, 
neck, breast, shouthm, and half way doooi the back—after the fashion o' the 
great American serpent. As for me, my style o’ soomin’s less showy—laigh 
and lown—leas hurry, but mair spe^. Come, sir. I’ll dive you for a jug o’ 
toddy. 

(Tickler and SHEPHERn melt away Idtefoam^beUs in the suns/iinr. ) 

SHEFHERO, 

Mr Tickler! 

TICKLER. 

James! 

SREPHERP. 

It's a drawn bat e- s a c well baidt pay,—O sir! la na' Embro a glorious 
dty Sae etear the air, vonner yon see a man and a woman stannin^on the 
tap o* Arthur’s Seat! 1 had nae notion there were sae mony steeples, and 
spirea, and ooturans,-aiul pillars, and obelidcs, and doms, in Embro !> And 
at this diatance, the ee canna distingnisb atween them that bebuiga to kirks, 
and them that belangs to naval monuments, and them that belangs to ile.gas 
empenies, and them thto’annly ehimliy^heeds in theauld tonn, and the taps 
o' naves, or single tree^ w as poplars; and aboon a' and ahint a*, craigs and 
suubroo’d hills sprinkled ws'saBqt, lidkts and diadows, and the blue vapoury 
glimmer o' a Midsummer day—bet, het, het, wi’ the barometer at ninety 
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hat to im twi, bob^bobbin amang the wee, fteab, ooti, tmunntiria’, and 
taemv wi’ waves, temperate as the air within the menoaid’a palace. 
dive! 

TICELSa. 

James, here goes the Fly-Wheel. 

BHCrHEKS. 

That beats a'He gangs round in the water like a jack roastin’ beef. I'm 
thinkin' he canna stop himselL Safe us, he's fun' out the perpetual motion. 

TICKLER. ■ 

What fish, James, would you incline to be, if put into scales? 

SHEPHERD. 

A dolphin—^for they hae the speed o’ lichtnin’. They'll dart past and roun’ 
about a ship in full sail before the wind, just as if she was at anchor. Then 
the dolphin is a fish o* peace—he saved the life o’ a poet of auld, Arion, wi' his 
harp—and oh ! they say, the crestur’s beautifu' in death—Byron, ye ken, com« 
parin' his hues to those o’ the sun setiin' ahint the Grecian Isles. I sud like 
to be a dolphin. 

TICKLEB. 

1 should choose to sport shark for a season. In spe^.be is a match for the 
dolphin—and then, James, think what luxury to swalldfr a well-fed chaplain, 
or a delicate midshipman, or a young negro girl occasionally—- 

SHEPHERD. 

And feenally to be grupped wi’ a hyuck in a cocked hat and feather, at 
which the shark rises, as a trout does at a flee, bawled on board, and hacked to 
pii'ces wi’ cutlasses and pikes by the jolly crew, or left alive on the deck, gut¬ 
ted as clean as a dice-bon;, and without an inch o’ bowels. 

TICK1.ER. 

Men die at shore, James, of natural deaths as bad as that— 

SHEPHERD. 

Let me sec—I sud hae nae great objections to be a whale in the Polar Seas. 
Gran' fun to fling a boatfu' o’ harpooners into the air—or, wi* ae thud o’ your 
tail, to drive in uie stern-posts o’ a Greenlandman. 

TICKLER. 

Grander fun still, .Tames, to feel the inextricable harpoon in your blubber, 
and to go snoving away beneath an ice-floe with four mile of line connecting 
you with your distant enemies. 

SHEPHERD. 

But then whales marry but ae wife, and are passionately attached to their 
offspring. There, they and I arc congenial sp^ts. Nae fish that swims 
enjoys so large a share of domestic happiness. 

TICKLES. 

A whale, James, is not a fish. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is na he ? Let him alanc for that. He’s ca’d a fish in the Bible, and that's 
better authority than Bufibn. Oh! that I were a whale! 

TICKLER. 

What think you of a summer of the American Sea-Serpent ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? To be constantly cruized upon by the bale American navy, mili¬ 
tary and mercantile ! No to be able to show your back aboon water without 
bting libelled by the Yankees iii a’ the newspapers, and pursued even by plea¬ 
sure-parties, playin’ the hurdy-gurdy and smokin’ cigars! Besides, although 
1 hae nae objection to a certain dt^ree o’ singularity, I sudna just like to 
sae very singular as the Amarican Sea-Serpent, who is the only ane of his specie 
noo extant; and whether he dees in hia bed, or is slain by .Tonaihan, rauat 
incur the pain and the opprobrium o' defunckin’ an auld btchdop.—Whst’a 
the matter wi’ you, Mr Tickler ?—(ZKtwa.) 

TICKLER. 

The calf of my right leg is rather harder than is alu^ther pkosant. A 
pretty business if it prove the ersmp; and the cranl^ it is, sure enougbr-hsUo 
—James—'James-^James—hsUo-^rm seised with the cramp—James—the 
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■inews of the ca]f>«f aay right leg are gathered up into a knot about the bulk 
and consistency of a dedge-hammer—— 

8HEPHEBD. 

Nae tricks upon travellers. You’ve nae cramp. Gin you hae, streek out 
your rieht hind leg, like a horse giein' a fiink—and then ower on the back o’ 
ye, and keep floatin' for a space, and your cauf *11 be as saft's a cushion. Lord 
os, vhat’s this ? Oecvil tak me if he’s no droonin*. Mr Tickler, are you 
dreonin’ ? There he’s doon ance, and up a^n—^twice, and up ^ain ;->-but 
it’s time to tak baud o' him by the hair o’ the head, or he'll he doon amang 
rile limpets 1 —(Shephebd ariaw Tickler hy the locks.) 

TICKLEE. 

Oho—obo»uho—^ho—ho—bo—hra~-hra—hrach—hrach. 

SHEPHERD. 

What language is that ? Finuisfa ? Noct, sir, dinna mg me doon to the hot- 
*tom alang wi' yon in the dead*thraws. 

TICKLER. 

Heaven reward yon,—James—the pain is gone—but keep near me. 

shepherd. 

Whammle yoursell. ower on your back, sir. That ’ill do. Hoo are you 
now, sir? Yonner'sllle James Watt steam-boat. Captain Bain, within half a 
league. Lean on my airm, sir, till he comes alang.side, and it 'ill be a real 
happines to the captain to save your life. But what 'ill a’ the leddies do 
whan they’re hoistiu os a-board ? They maun just use their fans. 

TICKLER. 

My dear Shepherd, I am again floating like a turtle,—but keep within hail, 
James. Are you to windward or leewara ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Right astam. Did you ever see, sir, in a’ your bom day«, sic a sky ? Ane 
can scarcely say he sees’t, for it’smaist invisible in its blue beautifu’ tenuity, 
as the waters o’ a well! It’s just like the ee o’ ae lassie I kent lang ago—tuc 
langer you gazed intil’t, the deep, deep, deeper it grew—the cawmer and 
the mair cawrn—compost o' a fmile, as an amythist is composed o’ licht— 
and seeming someriiing impalpable to the touch, till you ventured, wi’ fear, 
joy, and tremmlin’ to kiss it—just ae hesitatin', pantin, reverential kiss—and 
then to be sure your verra sowl kent it to be a wnny blue ee, covered wi* a 
lid o’ dark fringes, and drappin’ aiblins a bit frichten'd tear to the lip o' love. 

TICKLER. 

What is your specific gravity, James ? You float like a sedge. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say rather a Nautilus, or a Mew. Tm native to the yelement. 

TICKLER. 

Where learned you the natatory art, my dear Shepherd ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you meui soomin’ ? In St Mary's Loch. For a hail simmer I kept 
plouterin* alang the shore, and pitttn’ ae fit to the grun, knockin' the skin aif 
my knees, and makin’ nae progress, till ae day, the gravel haein’ been loosened 
by a flood, I plowpped in ower head and ears, and in my confusion, turnin' 
my face the wrang airt, I sworn across the loch at the widest, at ae streatch, 
and ev&r after that con'd hoe soomed ony man in the Forest for a wager, ex- 
oep Mr David Ballantyne, that nooleeves ower by yminer, near the Hermitage 
Castle. 

TICKLEB. 

Now, James, you are, to use the language of Spenser, the Shepherd of the 

Sea. 

SHEPHERD. 

O that 1 had been a sailmr f To hae circumnavigated the warld! T6 hac 
pitched our tents, or built our bowers, on the shores o' bays sae glitterin' wi’ 
leagu^lang wreaths riieUs, that tlm billows blushed crimson as they mur« 
mured] To hae semi * 0 ]ur fla^ bumin’ tneteoiwlike, high up amang the 
primaeval woods, while biras fav^ht as ony buntin' sat irinimiu their plum- 
mage among the owdage, sae tame in that island where ship had haply never 
toudied afwe, nor ever might touch again, lying in a latitude by itscll, and f 
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eat o' tlie breath o* the treddwunds! Or to hae landed wi'a’ the crew, marines 
and a’, excep a guard on 8hip.bo8rd to keep aff the crowd 0 ’ canoes, on some 
warlike isle, tossin’ wi’ the plumea on chieftains'heads, and soun'>soun'« 80 und> 
in’ wi* gongs! What’s a man*o'-war*B barge, Mr Tickler, beautifu' aicht 
though it be, to the hundred-oared canoe o’ some savage Island-king! The 
King himselJ lyin’ in state—no dead, but leerin’, every inch o’ him—on a 
platiornn—aboon a' his warriors standin’ wi' war-clubs, and stane-hatchets, 
and ilsh-bane spears, and twisted mats, and tattooed faces, and ornaments 
in their noses, end painted cen, and feathers on their heads a yard heigh, a 
silent, or burstin’ out o’ a sudden intil shootin’ sangs o’ welcome or defiance, 
in a langu^e made up o’ a few lang strang words—maistly gutturals—and 
gran' for the naked priests to yell intil the ears 0 ’ their victims, when about 
to cut their throats on the altar-stane that Idolatry had incrust^ with blodd, 
shed by stormy moonlicht to glut the maw of their sanguinary God. Or say 
rather—O rather say, that the white-winged Wonder that has brought the 
strangers frae afar, frae lands beyond the setting sun, has been hailed with 
hymns and dances o’ peace—and that a’ the daughters of the Isle, wi' the 
daughter o’ the King at their head, come a’ grace^Iy windin’ alang in a 
figur, that, wi' a tbousan* changes, is aye but ae single dance, wi’ unsandalled 
feet true to their ain wild singin’, wi' wings fancifully fastened to their shou- 
thers, and, beautifu' creaturs! a’ naked to the waist—But whare the deevil’s 
Mr Tickler ? Has he sunk during my soliloquy ? or swum to shore ? Mr 
'rickler—Mr Tickler—I wusli I had a pistol to fire into the air, that he might 
he brought to. Yonner he is, playin’ at porpuss. Let roe try if I can reach him 
in twenty strokes—it’s no abunc a bunder yards. Five yards a-stroke—no bad 

soomin' in dead water.-^There, I've done it in nineteen. Let me on my 

back for a rest. 

TICKLER. 

I am not sure that this confoundetl cramp— 

SHEPHERD. ' 

'Tlie cramp's just like the hiccup, sir—never think o’t, and it’s gane. I’ve 
seen a white lace-veil, sic as Queen Mary’s drawn in, lyin’ afloat, without 
Htirrin’ aboon her snawy broo, saftenin’ the ee-licht—^and it's yon braided clouds 
that remind me o’t, motionless, as if they haul lain there a’ their lives ; yet, 
wae’s me! perhaps in ae single hour to melt away for ever! 

TICKLER. 

James, were a Mermaid to see and hear you moralizing so, afloat on your 
back, her heart were lost. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m nae favourite noo, I suspec, amang the Mermaids. 

TICKLER. 

WTiy Dot, .Tames ? You look more irresistible than you imagine. Never 
saw I your face and flgure to more advantage—^when lying on the braes o' 
Yarrow, with your eyes closed in the sunshine, and the shadows of poetical 
dreams chasing each otlier along cheek and brow. You would make a beau¬ 
tiful corpse, James. 

, SHEPHERD. 

Think shame 0 ’ yoursell, Mr Tickler, for daurin’ to use that word, and the 
sinnies 0 ’ the cawf o’ your richt leg yet knotted wi’ the cramp, 'rhink shame 
o’ yoursell! That woid’s no canny. 

TICKLER. 

But what ail the Mermaids with the Shepherd ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I was ance lyin’ half asleep in a seaf^sliore cave 0’ the Isle o’ Sky, wearied 
out by the verra beauty o’ the moonlicht that had keepit lyin’ for hours in ae 
lang line o’ harmless fire, stR'tching leagues and leases to me rim 0 ’ the ocean. 
Nae sound, but a bit faint, dim plash—jilash—plash o’ the tid^—whether eb¬ 
bin’ or flawin' I ken not—^no agoiiut, but upon the weedf sides o' the cav e—— 

TICKLER. 

As when some shepherd of the Hcbride Isles, 
riace4 far amid the melancholy main I 
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SHSrHBfti). 

That B 0 Un *8 like Thamson—^in his Castle o’ Indolence. A' Uie hail wsrld 
was forgotten^-Hind my ain name'—4tnd what 1 was~and jwhere I had come 
frae—and Why I was lyin’ there—^nor was I ony thing but a Leeviii' Dream. 

TICKLEB. 

Are you to windward or leeward^ James ? 

BHEPMEHn. 

Something*—like a raulder breath o’ moonlicht—fell on my face and breast, 
and seemed to touch all my body and my limbs. But it canna be mere moon- 
licht, thocht I, for, at the same time, there was tlie whisperin'—or say rather, 
the waverin' o’ the voice—no alang the green cave wa’s, but close intil roy ear, 
and then within my verra breast,—sae, at first, for the soun’was saft and sweet, 
and wi’ a touch o’ plaintive wildness in't no unlike the strain o’ an Eolian harp, 
1 was rather surprised than feared, and moist thocht that it was but the wark 
o’ my ain fancy, afore yielded to the dwawm o' that solitary sleep. 

TICKLEK. 

James, I hear the Steamer. 

SHEriiEnn. 

1 opened my ecn, that had only been half steekit—and may we never reach 
the shore again, if there was not I, sir, in the embrace o’ a Alermaid ! 

riCKLER. 

James—remember we are well out to InchkeiUi. If you please, no- 

SliErHEHO. 

I would scorn to be droon’d with a lee in my mouth, sir. It is quite true 
that the hair o’ the cretur is green—and it’s as slimy as it's green—slimy and 
sliddery as tire sea-weed that cheats your unsteady footing on the rocks. Then 
what een !—oh, what een !—Like the boiled een o' a cw’a^hcad and sliou- 
tbers !—and yet expression in them—^au expression o’ love and fondness, that 
would bae garred an Eskimaw scunner. 

TICKLES. 

James, you are surely romancing. 

SHEFllERD. 

oh, dear, dear me 1—^hech, sirs ! hech, sirs !—the fishiness o’ that kiss !— 
I had hung up my claes to dry on a peak o’ the clifi'—for it was ane o' thae. 
long midsummer nichts, when the sea-air itself fans ye wi’ as warm a sugh as 
that frae a leddy’s fan, when you’re sittin' side by side wi’ her in an ar« 
hour .. 

TICKLKB. 

Oh, James—you fox— 

StIEPHERn. 

Sae that I was as naked as either you or me, Mr TicklrT, at this blessed 
moment—and whan I felt mysell enveloped in the hauns, paws, fins, scales, 
tail, and maw o’ the Mermaid o’ a monster, I grued till the verra roof o’ Uie 
cave let down drap, diap, drap upon us—me and tlic Alerinaid—and I gied 
tnysell up for lost. 

' TICKLER. 

Worse than Venus and Adonis, my dear Shepherd. 

SHEPHEai>. 

I began mutterin’ the Lord’s Prayer, and the Creed, and the hundred and 
nineteentli Psalm—but a’ wudna do. The Mermaid held the grup—and while 
I was splutterin’ out her kisses, and convulsed waur than I ever was under the 
waarst nicht-mare that ever sat on my stamach, wi’ ae desperate wallop wc 
baith gaed tapsalteerie—frae ae sliddery ledge to anitber—till, wi’ acctlerated 
velocity, like twa stanes, increasin’ accordin’ to the squares o’ the distances, 
we played plunge like porpusses into the sea, a tliousand fadom deep—and 
boo I gat rid o' the briny Beastliness nae man kens till tliis day , for there 
was I sittin’ in the cave, chitterin’ like a drookit cock, and nae Mermaid to be 
seen or heard ; although, wad ye believe me, the cave had the smell o’ crabs, 
and labsters, and oysters, and skate, and fish in general, cucuch to turn the 
stamach o’ a whale or a sea-lion. 

TICKI-ER. 

Ship, ahoy!—Let us change our position, James. SSiall we board the 
fitcamer r 
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SHEPHEED. 

Onljr look at the waves, hoo th^ gang welterin' frae her prov; and sides, 
and widen in her wake for miles an! Gin we venture ony nearer, we'U never 
wear brecks roair. Mercy on us, she’s bearin' doon upon us. Let us soom 
fast, and passing across her bows, we shall bear up to windward out o' a’ the 
commotion—Captain Bain ! Captain Bain! it's me and Mr Tickler, takin’ a 
soom for an appeteet—stop the ingine till we get past the bowsprit. 

T1CKI.EB. 

Heavens, James ! what a bevy of ladies on deck. Let us dive. 

SHEPHERD. 

You may dive—for you swim improperly high ; but as for me, I seem in 
the water to be a mere Head, like a cherub on a churdi. A boat, captain— a 
boat! 

TICKI.EE. 

James, you aren't mad, sure ? Who ever boarded a steamer in our plight ? 
There will be fainting from stem to stem, in cabin and steerage. 

SHEPHERD. 

I ken that leddy in the straw-bannet and green vail, ard ruby sorsnet, wi’ 
the glass at her ee. Ye ho—Miss—— 

TICSr.ER. 

James—remember how exceedingly delicate a thing is a young lady’s repu« 
tation. See, she turns away in confusion. 

* SHEFIIEKD. 

Captain, I say, what news frae London 

CAPTAIN BAIN, {ihrouffh a speaking trumpet). 

Lord Wellington’s amendment on tlie bonding clause in tne corn bill again 
carried against i^inisters by 133 to 192 . Sixty-six shillings ! 

TICKI.ER. 

What says your friend M'Culloch to that. Captain i 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha cares a bodle about corn bills in our situation ? What’s the Captain 
routin’ about noo out o’ his speakin' trumpet ? But he may just as weci baud 
his tongue, for 1 never understand ae word out o' the mouth o' a trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

He says, the general opinion in London is, that the Administration will 
stand—that Canning and Brougham—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Canning and Brougham, indeed! Do you think, sir, if Canning and 
Brougham had been soomin' in the sea, and that Canning had ta'en the cramp 
in the cawf o’ bis richt leg, as you either did, or said you did, a short while 
sin syne, that Brougham wad liae safed him as I safed you ? Faith, no he in¬ 
deed ! Hairy wad hae thocht nacthing o' watchin' till George showed the 
croon o’ his head aboon water, and then hittiu’ him on the temples. 

TieKLER. 

No, no, Janies. They would mutually risk lives for each other's sake. But 
no politics at present, we’re getting into the swell, and will have our work to 
do to beat back into smoodi water. James, that was a facer. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dog on it, ane wad need to be a sea.mew, or kittywake, or stormy pettrel, 
or some ither ane o’ Bewick’s birds— 

TICKLER. 

Keep your mouth shut, James, till we’re out of the swell. 

SHEPHERD. 

Em—hem—^umpli—humph—whoo—whoo—whurr—whurr—hcrracbrach- 
erach. 

TICKLER. 

^TiBy—^whsy—^whsy—whugh—whugh—shugh—ahugh—pnigh—ptsugh 
—prgugh. 

SHEPHERD. 

It’s lang sin’ I’ve drank sae muckle sawt water at ac sittin’—at ae soomin'. 
I mean—os I hse dune, sir, sin' that Steam-boat gaed by. She does indeed 
kick up a deevil o' a rumpus. 
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TICKLES. 

Whoo*—whoo—whoof—whroo—whroo—whroof--^orf--|>ti«Bf---*prtf! ■ 

SHSTHEIO). 

Ae thing I inauu tell you, sir, and that's, gin you tak the cramp the noo, 
you maanna expect ony assistance frae me—no gin you were my ain iaithur. 
^bis bates a* the swalls! Confouu* the James Watt, quoth I. 

TICKLES. 

Nay, nay, James. She is worthy of her name—^and a better seaman than 
Captain Buin never boxed the compass, lie never comes below, except at meal¬ 
times, and a pkas.intcr person cannot be at the foot of the table. All night 
long he is on deck, looking out for squalls. 

SEiEruraD. 

I dechiie to you, sir, that just noo, in the trough o’ the sea, I did na see the 
top o’ the Steamer’s chimley. Sec, Air Tickler—see, Mr Tickler—only look 
here—only look here— hkbe's Buontk ! AIii North’s great NEwruxi-AN' 
Bronte ! 

TICKLER. 

Capital—capital. He has been paying his father a visit at the gallant Ad¬ 
miral’s, and come across our steps on the sands. 

siiErHEun. 

Pair fallow—gran’ fallow—did vc think we was droonin' ? 

BBOXTE. 

Bow—bow—^bow—^bow, wow, wow—bow, wow, wow. ». 

TICKLER. 

His oratory is like that of Bristol Hunt versus Sir Thomas Lethbridge. 

SHE I'llLR1>. 

Sir, you’re tired, sir. You lud better tak baud o’ his tail. 

TICKLER. 

No bad idea, James. But kt me just put one arm round his neck. There 
we go. Bronte, my boy, you swim strong as a rhinoceros ! 

AROKTE. 

Bow, wow, wow—bow, wow, wow. 

SilERHERn. 

He can do onything but speak. 

TICKLER. 

^^'hy, I think, James, he speaks uncommonly well. Few of our Scotch 
members speak better. He might lead the Opposition. 

SHEFHEIin. 

What for will ye aye be introducin’ politics, sir ? But really, I liae fund 
his tail very useful in that swall ; and let’s leave him to liimsell nod, for twa 
men on ae dowg's a sair doondracht. 

TICKLER. 

With what a bold kind eye the noble animal keeps swimming between us, 
like a Chiistian! 

EHEPlIERn. 

I hae never been able to perswade my heart and my understandin’ that 
dowgs haena immortal sowls. See how he steers himsell, first a wee towarts 
me, and then a wee towarts you, wi' his tail like a rudder. His sowl tmuo 
be immortal. 

TICKLER. 

I am sure, James, that if it be, I shall be extremely happy to meet Bronte 
in any future society. 

StfEPUEED. 

The minister wad ca’ that no orthodox. But the mystery o' life canna gang 
out like the pluff o’ a' cawnle. Perhaps the verra bit bonny glitterin’ insccks 
that we a’ ephemeral, because they dance out but ae single day, never dee, 
but keep for ever and aye o{iciiin' and shuttin' their wings in mony million 
aimosphercs, and rosy do see through a' eternity. The universe is aiblins 
wide eneuch. 

TICKLER. 

Eyes right! James, a boatful of ladies—with umbrellas and parasols extend* 
ed to catch the breeze. Let us lie on our oars, and they will never observe us. 

XI 
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BBONTX. 

Bow—wow—•wow~bow—^wow—wow. 

(^Female alarms heard from the pkasure-hoat. A gentleman in the 
stem rises with an oar and stands in a threatening attitude.) 
TICKLEB. 

Ease off to the east, James—Bronte, hush! 

SHEFHEBB. 

I houp theyVe nae fooling-pieces—for they may tak us for gulls, and pep* 

G r us wi’ swan-shot or slugs. I'll dive at the flash. Yon's no a gun that cbml 
18 in his haun ? 

TICKLEB. 

He lets fall his oar into the water, and the ** boatie rows—the boatie rows”— 
Hark, a song! {dongjrom the retiring boat.) 

SHEPflEKD. 

A very good sang, and very well sung—jolly companions every one. 

TICKLEB. 

The fair authors of the Odd Volume! 

SHEPHEBD. 

What's their names .> 

TTCKI EK. 

They choose to be anonymous, James; and that being the case, no gentle¬ 
man is entitled to withdraw the veil. 

SHEFUEBD. 

Tliey’re sweet singers, howsomever, and the words o’ their sang are capital. 
Baith Odd Volumes are maist ingenious, well written, and amusing. 

TICKLEB. 

The public thinks so—and they sell like wild-fire. 

SHEPITEBD. 

I'm beginning to get maist desperat thrusty, and hungry baith. What a 
denner wull we make! How mony miles do ye think we b^e sworn ? 

TICKLER. 

Three—in or over. Let me sound,—why, James, my toe scrapes the sand. 
By the Nail six!” 

SREPnERD. 

I’m glad o’t. It’ll be a bonny bizziness, gif ony necr-do-weel.s hae ran aff 
wi’ our clncs out o' the machines. But gif tliey hae, Bronte '11 sune grup 
them—Wull na ye, Bronte ? 

BRONTE. 

Bow—WOW—WOW—bow—wow—wow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Now, Tickler, that our feet touch the grun. I'll rin you a race to the ma¬ 
chines, for anither jug. 

TICKLER. 

Done—But let us have a fair start.—Once, twice, tltrice! 

(Tickler and the Siiephekd start, with Bronte in the van, amid loud ec* 
elamationsjrom the shore.—Scene closes.) 

Scene II.—/a«de qf PortobeUo Fly. 

Mas Gentle—M iss Gentle. 

MRB GENTLE. 

I suspect, Mary, that we are to have the whole coach to ourselves. It has 
atruck four. 

MISS CENTLE. 

Mr Forsyth’s coach seldom starts, I think, till about seven minutes after 
the hour, and I hope we may have company. It is always pleaunt to me to 
see a new face, and hear a new voice, if it should be but for a passing half-hour 
of cheerfulness and good-will among strangers. 

SIRS GENTLE. 

There is an advantage, child—1 had almost called it a blessing, in being not 
Vni.XXIl. P 
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too genteel. People who at all times keep fastidiously aloof from all society 
but that in which it is their fortune to move, unconsdously come to regard 
a large portion of their foHow-creatures with a kind of pride, not unallied to 
contempt, and their sympathies are confined within tOQ^ narrow a range. 

MISS r.EVTl.K. 

Y^, mamma, I often observe, that those persons, who, by the kindness of 
Providence, are enabled to lead a life of luxury—innocent and blameless in 
itself, fear even such an accidental and transient association with their infe¬ 
riors in rank or wealth, as may befall them in such a vehicle as this, as if the 
contact w’ere contamination. Why, too, should shame ever be felt but for 
meaniu\''S or evil-doing ? 

MRS orXTtj;. 

Why, my^ dear Mary, we are both beginning absolutely to sermouiise on 
other pwple s little weaknesses or failings. Who kmws, if we bad a carriage 
of our own to loll in, many servants, and troops of splendid friends, that we 
might not be among the vainest of the vain, the proudest of the }»roud f 

MtSSGENTIE. 

V could, mamma, for you have bee n tried ; .•»s for invsolf, I verily 

believe that my hauteur would have been excessive. This is a very hot after¬ 
noon, and 1 do trust, that fat dusty woman, with .i cage and a baiul-bo\, 
not - 

>.US f.EXTl r. 

Fat dusty woman, Mary! Wliy may not- 

'lisp r.K.NTI K. 

My dear mother ! I declare there come Mr 'J’ickhr and Mr Hogg .' Do let 
me kiss my hand to them—ptrhajis they may- 

TicKi.ra. 

Hal ladies I am delighted to find we shall have vour companv to I’lltn. 
burgh.—Hogg, ascend. 

siiEi’iii nij. 

Hoo are ye the day, :Mrs fJentle ? and lino are ymi. Marv =* (iod hie • 
your bonny gentle eon. ^ Come in, .Mr 'J'iekler—e.mii' in.— Coaeinnan, ]>i! no 
the steps. But gif you ve ony parsluK to get out o’ the ofliee. or o:.v honi 
outside jiassengcrs to tak iiji. you had hetnr wait a ivee while on tlie’in, and, 
as It s unco htt, and a up hill, and vour bnisti» wtaritd, t.ik’ vour tiun*, i> \ 
man, and hurry jiae man’s cattle.—iliss JIary, vou ll hue bcui douii to tlu 
doukin r 

MISS r.KXTi.i;. 

No, air Hogg ; I very seldom IwiJie in the- st-a. Jlalhing is apt to sivc nu 
a head-ach, and to induce sletpinets. 

® doukin’ does ii.i agn-e wi' your constiintion. Vil 

though jrou have that kind o' compUximi, inv dear whui. iliat the i-iut was 
dreamm o when he said, “Ocall it fair, no’t pale,” I houi. iKvootlv th.i; 
your health s gude—I houp, Mrs Gentle, your dochlcr’s no v Ini's ea’il deli¬ 
cate? 


MKSr.ENTI.r. •> 

Mary enjop excellent health, Mr Hogg, and is much in the open air, which. 
after all, is the best of baths. , 


"i e say ncht—ye say richt, mem. There’s nae need o’ watering a flovv. r 
that o^ns its ^soin to the dews o’ heaven. Now, leddies, tin n '.s no a nmi 
in a tois warld thats less inquisitive than inyscll about itlier folk's eoiic< in-. - 
yet whenever I foregather unex^wetodly wi' trieiis I love, my heart ove a.sk-^ 
it^I on what errand o' courtesy or kindness liac- they been cngagi d r 

I think, 31 j 88 Mary, I could maist guess. ^ 

Miss 0&KT1.E. 

No, Mr Hogg. 


, , 8ir*pni?RB. 

1 here’s nae smile on your face—at least, but sic a faint smile as gener.-dh 
un ess I m sair mistaen in your character—uwalls there,—sae, niy dear Miv's 
I kfji tlint though your visit to this pJnrc }jas no 1h*cii an nnhapj»%t 
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it may hac been aomethiug o’ a sad ane ; and, therefore, God bless you. Ill 
change ihe subject, and try and be agreeable. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Even so, sir. We have been visiting a friend—I may almost say, a sister of 
Mary’s, who, a few weeks ago, there was but too much reason to fear, was 
sinking into a consumption. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mind, my dearest Miss Gentle, though the tears do come to your een. 
Friendsliip is never sae pure, sac unselfish, sae afieckin’, in this warld, as when 
it breatlies frae busuiu to bosom o’ twa young innocent maidens, wha ha'in’ 
iiae sisters o’ their ain, come to love ane anither even roair dearly than if their 
hearts beat with the same blood. Dinna fear but she’ll get better. If slie 
seemed sinkin’ into a consumption weeks sin’ syne, and instead o' being waur 
is noo better, it’s a proof that God intends not yet takin’ her to himself in 
heaven. 

MISS GENTLE. 

I am truly happy, sir, to meet w'ith you again so soon after that charming 
evening at Buchanan Lodge. 1 hope you are all well at MounUBenger ? 

SMLl’in RU. 

Better than well; and next moon tlie mistress expects to see your mother 
and you ahing wi' Air Xorth, according to your promise. You’re no gaun to 
break it ? What foi are you lookin' sac grave, baith o’ you ? I dinna under- 
sUin’ this—1 am vera near about gaun to grow a wee angry. 

MI.SS OF.NTIE. 

When my dear sister shall liavc recovered sufficient strength for a little tour ' 
in tile country, her pliysician has recommended— 

StiEPlIEBD. 

No anither word. She sail come out wi’ you to Yarrow. I’ve seen near a 
ilizz'.n o’ 111 in Air North’s coach afore noo, and no that crooded neither. You 
fower ’ll ilka ane hae your corner—and you, Alein, Mrs (rcntlc, ami Air North, 

’ll he taken for the mother and the fathiT—and Aliss Alary and Aliss Kllenor, 
fur your twa dochters; the ane like Bessy Bell, and the ither like Alary Gray. 

MISS I.KN'l l,E. 

Alost extraordinary, Air Hogg—why my dear fiicnd’s name absolutely is 
Fdlinor! 

Sni.VIIEKl). 

’I'lir moment I either see a young h ddy, or lassie indci d o’ oiiy sort, or even 
iiiiii ihcni spoken o' by ane tlialloes them, thritnunnciit I ken tlu ir Ciuistian 
iMine. Wliat jirocess my mind gangs through, I Cimua tell, except that it’s 
nmutive like, and in-stantawncous. 'i'hc soiin’ o’ the unpioiiounccd name, or 
jiiithci the shadow o' the soun’, comes .across mv iiim<l. and I’m never wrang 
eny inair than if 1 had heard the wean baptized in the kirk. 

MISS GEN'tl.E. 

What fine apiirchcnsions are given to the ]>oel’s gifted soul and senses ! 

sm I’llMM). 

A .luly al AIouril-llengLT will add twenty years lo AlUs Kllenor’slife. She 
s.ill hae asses’ milk—and a stool to sit on in the byre every nicht when tin; 

‘‘ kyc come hamo” to beitiilkcil—lor there’s uautlun' better ior that complaint 
than the balmy breath u’ kiiie. 

M IsS OEN'l 1 K. 

God bless you, sir, you arc so considerate ! 

SHEPUEKl). 

-And we’ll lak care no to let her walk on the gerse when the dews are on,— 
ainl no to stay outower late in the gloaBiin’; ami iu case o’ a clianee shower— 
for there’s nae coumin'on them—she sail hae iny plaid—and bonny she’ll look 
iii’t, gif she he onything like her freen Alias Alary (ienile—and well row in 
a boatie on St Alary’s I.och in the sunsliine—and lier bed sail bo made cozy 
every nicht wi’ our new brass warmin’ pan, though there's no as much damp 
about a’ the houst? as to iliin a lookin’-glass—and her food sail Iw \ arrow truits, 
and V'ltrive chickens, and liehtbarley-scoiies, wi’.i glass o the mistress scurrant- 
wine—and the banisheil roses sail return frae exile to her cheek, and die lilic* 
•0 her bu'a.'jL--aud her voice sail no tiuuiuiei in the chorus o’ a iiaug—and 
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you and her may gladden our een by dandn* a waltz to my fiddle~4br the 
waltz ia a bonny dance for twa maiden aistera dressed in wmte, wi' rosea on 
^eir hair, and pink sashes ronn’ their waists, and silk atockehs sae smooth and 
while, ye micht maist think they were nae stockens avaf;'‘1mt just the pure gleam 
o' the natural ankle glidin' alang the floor. 

HISS OEKTLS. 

You draw such a picture of our Arcadia! I feel assured that we shall vi¬ 
sit the Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

I*m sure, hliss Mary, that yod believe in the doctrine o’ impulses ? 

MISS r.EXTLE. 

I wish to believe in eveiything beautiful—^ay, even in Kilmeny's sojourn 
in the land of Faery, and her return, when years had flown, late late in the 
gloamin’ to her fatlier's ingle. 

SHEPHERU. 

hlony impulses, Mem, Mrs Gentle, have come to me, between the age o* 
saxteen and my present time o' life—what that is, 1 leave you baith to guess, 
but no to utter—for the maist part in the silence and darkness o’ niebt—hut 
no always sae—sometimes in the brichtness o’ sunshine, at mom or meridian 
—but never but when alane—a' ithers bein' either far away, or buried in sleep. 

HISS GSNTLE. 

Will you have the kindness, my dear Mr Hogg, to explain yourself—for— 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ at ance my soul kens that it must obey the Impulse—nor ever seeks 
to refuse. Aftencst it is towards something sad—but although sad, seldom 
miserable—a journey ower the hills to see some fricn’, whom I hae nae rea¬ 
son to fear is otherwise than well and happy—^but on reaching his houA;, I 
see grieffu' faces, and perhaps hear the voice o’ prayer by the bedsiile o' anc 
whom the bystanders fear is about to die. Ance the Impulse led me to go by 
a ford, instead o’ the brigg, although the ford was fardest, and the river red ; 
and 1 was j.ust in time to save a puir travellin* mither, wi’ twa wee weans on 
her breast; awa' she went wi' a blessing on my head, and I never saw her 
mair. Anither time, the Impulse sent me to a lanesome spat amang the hills, 
as I thought, only because the starnies were mair than usual beautifully hricht, 
and that I might aiblins roak a bit poem or sang in the solitude, and I found 
ray ain britber’s wee dochter, o' twelve years auld, lyin' delirious o' a sudden 
.brain fever, and sae weak, that I had to carry her hame in my plaid like a bit 
lamb.—But I’m gettin wearisome, Mems—and gude safe us, there’s Bronte 
fechtin’ wi’ a carter’s mastiff. W'e’re a mile frae Portybelly, and I never was 
sensible o’ the Fly hat’in’ steered frae the cutch«offish.—Driver—driver, stop, 
or thae twa dowgs ’ll devoor ane anither. There’s nae occasion—Bronte has 
garred him flee, anti that carter 'U be wise to hand his haun', for faith gif he 
strikes Bronte wi’ his whup, he’ll be on the braid o' his back in a jiffy, wi’ a 
hail set o’ teeth in his wizand, as lang’s my fingers, and as white as yours. 
Miss Mary—but wull ye let me look at that ring, for I'm unco curious in 
precioiu stanes. —(t*HEPU£UD takes Miss Gektle's hand into his.") 

Miss OENTLi:. 


It has been in our family, sir, for several centuries, and I wear it for my 
sndroother’s sak^ who took it off her finger and put it on mine, a few days 
fore she died. 


SHEPHEaD. 

Mrs Gentle, I see your dochter’s haun's just like your ain—the back nar- 
rowish, but rather a wee plumpy—fii^K sma' and taper, without being lang 
—and the beautifu' wee memba, pawoi an' a’, as safl and warm as velvet, that 
has been no verra far aff the fire.—Happy be whom heaven ordains, on some 
nae distant day, to put the thin, unadorned, unrubied ring on this finger— 
my dear Mary—this ane, the neist to the wee finger o' the left haun'—and 
gin you'll ask me to the wedding, you shall get, my bonny doo, warm frae 
this heart o' mine, a faitber's Messing. 

Mas GENTLE. 

I,et me promise for Mary, Mr Hogg; anti on that day, you, Mr North, and 
Mr Tickler, will dine with me at Ttinity-COttage. 
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SHKrHBBS. 

Hae na ye observed that a* leddies that are Fhrenolo^ats are very nnpi- 
dent, upaettin’, bauld ainang men, loud talkers, and lang as weel's loud—tak 
desperate strides when they walk—-write a Strang o’ write—grow red in 
the face gin you happen to contradick them—dinna behave ower reverently to 
their pa wren ts, nor yet to their husbands, gin they^ hae the good luck to hae 
gotten wed —hac nae siicht o’ haun' in curlin' their hair toshly, and are nae- 
wise. kenspecklo for white teeth—to say naething about the girth o’ their 
ankles—nor- 

MISS GENTLE. 

I know only one female Phrenologist, J\lr Hogg—and I ossvure you slic is a 
very sweet, simple, pretty girl. 

SHEPHERD. 

And docs she let lecturers hawnle her head ? 

MISS GLKTT.E. 

Pardon me for again interrupting you ; but Lucy Callander - 

SHEPHERD. 

Is nae Phrenologist. A sweet, simple, pretty girl, wi’ sic an agreeable name 
as Lucy Callander, canna be a Phrenologist. She'll hae a sweetheart that 
pretends to be ane, that he may tak imiiertiiient ofiportunities to weave her 
fair tresses roun’ his fingers, and mak “ the Sceeance," as the fules ca’t, subser¬ 
vient to a little innocent flirtation, Mem. That's no uncommon, Mem. 
There’s nae scarcity o’ siccan disciples. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Surely, sir, no gentleman would so far forget his natural respect for the d«> 
licacy and dignity of the si'x as under any circumstances to act so insultingly, 
so vulgarly, and so coarsely- 

SHEPHERD. 

Ony member o' the Phrenological Society, Mem, would do sae, without 
meaning ony insult, but just frac the obtuse insolence characteristic o’ thi; 
seek. In matters o’ sceeance, a' the ordinary decencies, and delicacies, and 
}(toprieties o’ life maun be laid aside; and sic an angelic head as the ane 1 see 
before roe, glitterin’ wi’ sunbeams, and wi' the breathin’ incense o’ morn, sub¬ 
mitted to be pawed upon, (the beasts ca’t manipulated,) by fingers fetidly fami¬ 
liar wi’plaster o’ Paris casts o’ the skulls o’murderous Jezebels, like Mrs 
3Iackinuon, or aiblins wi’ the verra skull itsel, and a coniparison instituted, 
{xissibly to the advantage o’ her tliat has been hanged and disseckit. and iiiade 
an atomy o', between the character o' that dochtcr o’ sin and perdition, and 
this your ain child o’ innocence and bliss. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Arn’t you pressing the point against the Phrenologists too far, Mr Ilogg? 

SHEPHF.IlD. 

No half far cneuch. They said that shc-devil wha had brought sac inoiiy 
a puir young lassie to destruction, ami broken so muny a parental heart, had 
a great organ o’ veneration ; and how think ye they proved the correspondt nee 
o' her character wi’ what they ca’ her dcvelopemcnt ? Why, that she auce «lruj»- 
ped on her knees on the Calton-hill and iraprecatetl furious cursts oji the ve-i- 
sel that was carryin’ ofl* an ofllsbcr, or jsome other prufiigate, with whom she 
had lived in sin and shame! 1 could show you the words. 

MRS GENTLE. 

Mr Xorth, sir, I can assure you, regards Phrenology much more favourably 
than you seem — * 

SHSFlIEap, 

What care I for Mr Xorth, Mem, or indeed ony ither Man, in a roaittcr, 
no sae rouckle o’ pure philosophy, as common sense? Besides, Mr North 
only seems to humour sic folly, to see hoo far it ’ll gang—and its gran' sport 
to near him acquiescin’ wi’ a phrenologist, the silly creatur considerin’ liiin a 
convert, till, in the pride o’ his heart, the ass brays sae loud and lang, that 
the hail company is startled, and Lang-Lugs hiinsell pcrcaves that he has bevn 
trottiii’ for their amusement, and bad bis nose a’ tlu* while tickled by Mr 
Xortli, wi’ the ru-nKt-rne-imimne^laccisct thistle that grows on the back o’ 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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MI$8 OEMTI.I:. 

Have any of the gentlemen you allude to, air, written any worka of merit-— 
In prose or verse ?—for I confess that, if they have, ‘I should feel the more 
posed to believe that t]||||||^bilosophy was true. 

sHEPHsan. 

I never heard tell o’ ony. Let a phrenologist write ae beautifu’ sang o’ ibur 
stanzas—ac Prose Talc, however short, in wliich human nature is unfaulded 
and elucidated—ae Essay even in the common langu^e o’ men—on Meta> 
phccsics theirsells—let him pruve himself to hae genius o' ony kind, and in 
ony depairtment, and then a body roicht tliink wi’ some temper on their blind 
and brutal abuse o’ their betters, and their general denunciation o' a’ the rest o’ 
mankind as dunces or bigots. But what hae they got to shaw? No ae single 
scrawl dt for anything better than singin’ poutry. 

MHS GENTLE. 

I understand, sir, there arc some very clever men among the Phrenologists. 

SHEPHERD. 

There are some very clever men, Mem, in every craal o’ Hottentots, I’se 
warrant, in Caffrawria, as there are in every tent 0 ' tinklers frae Tetholm. 
Tawlents o’ a tolerable size you stumble on now-a-days at the corner 0 ' every 
street; and it would be a singular phenomenon if you cou'd ua put yourhaun 
on the shouther o' a decent Phrenologist. But oh, Mem 1 but the creturs mak’ 
the neaist o’ ony moderate tawlents they may possess, or poor 0 ’ writin’ doon 
statcmiTits 0 ’ what they ca’ facks—and sure eneuch in conversation in com¬ 
pany after denner—maist unhappy haverers are they over tumbler or jug—sae 
serious whan every body else is jokin’—sae close in their reasonin’ whan ither 
folk’s minds arc like bows unbent—sae argumentative on mere wunule-straws 
flung up to see how the wiind blaws—sae fairce gif you but me a wee bit short 
goo(i-natured grunt o’ a lauch—sae tenaweious like grim death o’ a syllogism o' 
ratiocination that you hae rugged out o’ their nievc—sae fond o' damnable ite¬ 
ration, as Shakspeare says, i'or 1 never swear nanc—sae dreighand sae dour in 
a’ they look, think, say, or do—sae bauld and bristly when they think they are 
heating you in logic, and sae crest-fallen and like cawvcs vri’ ibtir heads hanging 
uwor the sides 0 ’ carts, when they And that ye arc yerkiugit into them, and see 
that a’ the company is keckliu',—in short, oh,dear me! Mem, Mrs Gentle ! and 
you, my dear Miss Mary! tlie Phrnologists are indeed a peculiar people, jealous 
o’ good works, and wi’ about as niuckle sense aiiiang them as micht i'urnisli 
some; half dozen commissioners o' police per annum, twa three droggists, an 
advocati- callant no verra sail* on the ii^s, and a couple o’ stickit ministers. 
You'll hear them takin' a sweeynn’ view o’ the History 0 ’ Metapbecsics irac 
Thawles tae Tam Brooii, cslablishin’ for themselves iiae fewer than twa-arid- 
thretty faculties, inaiuteenin’ that the knowledge o' human nature on the 
sceeanee 0 ’ Mind is yet in its infancy—that a’ the millions on millions 0 ’ men 
that thoclit about their ain sowls since Noah, went blindfolded and fam-stam 
on the wrang road, with their bucks towards the rising Sun o' Truth—and to 
mak a lang story short, that Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, ^Ir George Combe, and 
Ztlr James Simpson, do now jiossess, within the circumference of their skulls, 
shallow and empty as they are deemed to be by a weak and wicked gene’^ation, 
iiiair sense, knowledge, sceeanee, truth, than all the other skulls belonging to 
the eight hundred and Afty million o’ Christians, Pagans, Ileatlrcus, Jews, 
'lurks, and the lave, on continent or isle, a' ower the face, breast, and back o’ 
the habitable yirth ! \Vhoo—I am out 0 ’ breatlj—I wuss I had a drink. Did 
Tickler stir the noo? 1 houp lie's no wankenin’. 

MR8 GENTLn. 

Well, Mr Hogg, tliis is the Arst time in my life I ever saw Jlr Tickler 
asleep. 1 fear he has been overpowered by tlie sun. 

SHErilEUD. 

No, Mem—by sooinin’. He and I, and Bronte there, took a soom^ nearly 
out to Inchkeith—and no being accustomed to it for some years, he’s unco 
comatose. There’s no ae single thing in a’ this warld that he’s sae severe on 
in other folk as fa’in’ asleep in companv—let them even hae sat up the hail 
iiicht afore, ower bowl or nook,—^but that trance is like n judgment on him. 
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■nd he’ll be real wud at me for no waukenin* him, when he opcna his een as 
the wheels stop, and he fin’s that I've had baith ^e leddies a*^ the way up to 
myadl. But you can see him at ony time—whereas a sicht o’ me in Awmrose’s 
is gude fmr sair een, on an arer^ only hut ance j|||eason. Mrs Gentle, did 
yon erer see ony person sleep mair like a gentleml^Pr 

Mas gbntle. 

Everytlung Mr Tickler does, Mr Hogg, is like a gentleman. 

Sl^XPHEBD. 

When he’s dead he’ll look like a gentleman. Even if ane could for a mo¬ 
ment mak sic a supposition, he would look like a gentleman, if he were 
hanged. 

MBS GEKTLE. 

O shodking !-»My dear mt-- 

SHEPHESn. * 

My admiration o’ Mr Tickler has nae bounds, Mem. He would look like 
a gentleman in the'atocks—or the jougs—or the present Ministry—— 

MRS GENTLE. 

1 certainly never saw any person enter a drawing-room with an air of more 
courteous dignity, more heartfelt politeness, more urbaniiy, sir, a word, 1 be¬ 
lieve, derived— 

SHEPHsan. 

It’s no ae man in fifty thousa: ’ that’s entitled to hae what’s ca’d a mainner. 
Maist men, on entering a room, do weel just to sit doon on the first chair tliey 
lay thdr haun on—or to gang intil the window—or lean against the wa’—or 
keep lookin’ at picturs on a table—till the denner-bell rings. But Mr Tick¬ 
ler there—sax feet four—threescore and ten—we heigh feturs—white hair- 
ruddy cheeks—paircin een—naturally eloquent—fu’ o* anecdote o’ the^ olden 
time—^independent in sow!, body, and estate,—^yen proud—a wee inad— 
rather deafish on the side of his head that happens to m niest a ninny—He 
Mem, is entitled by nature and art to bae a nuunner, and an extraordinar 
mainner sometimes it is,— 

MRS GENTLE. 

I think Mr Tickler is about to shake off his drowsiness. 

TICELEB. 

Has that lazy fellow of a coachman not got all his parcels and passengers 
collected yet ? Is he never going to set off? Ay, there we go at last. This 
Portobello, Mrs Gentle, is really a wonderful place. That building reminds me 
of the Edinburgh Post Office. 

SHEPHERD. 

We’re in Embro’, sir, we're in Embro’, and you’ve been snorin' like a biUon 
or a frog in Tarrass moss. 

TICKLER. 

Ladies—can I hom ever to be pardoned for having fallen asleep in such 
presence? Yet, could I think that the guilt of deen had been aggravated by 
being habit and repute a snorer,—suicide alone could- 

MBS GENTLE. 

During your slumber, dr, you drew your breath as softly as a deeping 
diild. 

TICKLER. 

My offence, then, is not inexpiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

I am mnckle obliged to you, sir, for deepin’—and I drew up tlie window 
on your dde, that you miebt na catch cauld; for, sir, though you draw your 
breath ss saftly as a sleenin' child, you hae nae notion how wide open you 
baud your mouth. You 11 do the same for me another time. 

{The coach stops, and the Shepherd Aam?« out Mis.*! Gentle.—Mr 
Tickler gaUantly performing Hhe tame office to the Lady JHather^) 

BRONTE. 

Bow—wow—wow,—^bow—WOW—wow. (Scene closes.) 
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Scene HI. 

Ma AMBnoRE*s Hoielf Ifficardy Place.-—Pitt Parlour.—M k North tifing oa 
a »(>fa, and Ma Akbuose fanning him with a Peacock** Tail. 

« 

NORTH. 

These window^Tentilators, Mr Ambrose, are indeed admirable contrivancea, 
and I must get them adopted at the Lodge. No wind that blows suits this 
room so well as the south-east Do you think I might venture on another 
water-ice before dinner ? The pine-apple we shall reserve. Thank you, Am¬ 
brose—that fan almost makes me melancholy. Demetrius was truly a rolendid 
—a gorgeous—>a glorious bird—and luethinks I see him now aflronting 
1‘hcrbus with his thousand lidlcss eyes intensely bright within the emerald 
haze by which they were all eucircled and overwadowed. Poor, dear, good 
old Lady Diana Le Fleming gave him to me, that parricide might not 1 m wtm 
petrated in the llydal woods. For the Prince hod rebelled against the King 
his father, and driven old Poliorcetes into the gloom of the forest. There, in 
some remote glade, accompanied in his dethroned exile but by one single Sul¬ 
tana, would he dare, as the echo of his ungrateful heir-apparent’s triumphant 
cry was faint among the ancient oaks, to unfurl that Tail, Mr Ambrose, glo¬ 
rious even in the gloom, till sick of tenderness, his pensive paramour stooped ner 
crested head, and pressed her bosom to the mossy greensward before her ena¬ 
moured lord, who, had he been more of a philosopher than I fear he was, 
would have been happy in the thought of All for Love, or the World well 
Lost.” No spectator there of such caresses but the wild-hee, too busy amidst 
tlie sylvan blooms to behold even the birds of Juno—or the squirrel leaping 
among the mossy branches of that endless canopy—or the lovely adder trailing 
his burnished undulations along the forest flowen—or snow-white coney'all 
intent on his own loves, the happy father he of monthly families all the year 
long, retiring at the far-off rustle of footstep into his old hereditary palace, be¬ 
neath the roots of elm or ash five centuries old ! Solemn woods they were in¬ 
deed, my good Ambrose, in those days—^but oh ! that the axe should ever be 
laid to the root of the Bright, the Beautiful, the Bold, the Free, the Great, the 
Young or the Old ! Let hurricanes level lanes tlirough forests, as plagues do 
tlirough the families of men, for Nature may work at will with her own ele¬ 
ments among her own creations, but why must man for ever destroy ? nor, child 
of a day, fear to munler the Tree that stands green yet gloomy in its strength, 
beside the mouldering mausoleum it has for ages overshadowed, and that is 
now but a heap of dust and ashesHark! the time-piece sweetly strikes, as 
with a silver bell, the hour of five!—Cease your fanning, mine host most worthy 
—and let the dinner appear—for ere a man, with moderate haste, 41^^^ count 
a hundred. Tickler and the Shepherd will be in the presence. Ay, God bless 
his honest soul, there is my dear James’s laugh in the lobby. 

Enter SHEruEnn and Tickler and Bronte. 

.SHEniERD. 

Here I am, sir, gloriously hungry. My stamach, Mr North, as weel’s my 
heart’s, in the riclit place. I'm nae glutton—nae gorinandeexer—but a man 
o’ a gude—a great appeteet—and for tne next half hour 1 shall be as perfectly 
liappy as ony man in a' Scotland. 

TICKLER. 


Take a few biscuits, James, till—. 

SHCrHERS. 

Blskits I I could crunch the half tot o’ them like sac raony wafers. Bax tne 
owiT ane o’ thae cabin-biskits o’ a man-o’-war—there—smash into flinders 
fli.cs it at ae stroke o’ my elbow—but liere comes the Roond ! 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, I ordered a cold dinner— 

Voi.XXII. U 
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8UKPII£JII>. 

A caulc] ilcnner! Wlm the «lecvil in liis seven senses wud conilc^cml to sit 
dwn till a caukUlcnner ? Hail, Hotcli-^tcli! What a Cut o' Sawnioii! That 
jaiiinJ hae been a nobh- tlsh! Come I'orrit, ray wee chiel, wi' the chickens, atid 
}ou bip;i;er cellant, wi' the tongue and ham. Tak’ tent, ye auld tioniinuf, and 
ho ycale the sass o' the sweet-breads! Curry’s a gran’ thing, gayeii late on in a 
denniT, when the edge o’ the appetect's a wee turni*d, and you’re rather be- 
giiiniii’ to l)c sUwecl. IMr Awmrosc, I'll thunk yc to lend me a |n>cLy-haund« 
kersbief, for I’ve forgotten mine in iny wallwe, and iny inouili’s waterin’. 
There, Hr Xorih, there—set in his fit-s'.ulc aneath tlte table. I ea' tbi^, sir, 
a taster'll’ and judicious denner for three. Whirlit, sirs. “ God blc.-s u.s in 
these mercies, and make us truly thankful. Amen !” 

TICKI.KU. 

Hixlge-podgc, Hogg 

SHEPHERt). 

Only three laJlc-fu’s.—Alair peas. Dip deeper.—That’s it. 

KOHTH. 

foiling broth, with the thermometer at eighty ! 

SHEPIIEun. 

I carena if the fermometcr war at aught hunder and aught y. I’ll c-ak 
het hotcli'potch against ^losshy Shaubert—only I'll no gac intd the oven— 
neither will 1 cat arsunick or phosphorus. 

1.011'!'it. 

1 should like, .rames, to introduce iny friend Dr Dodds to M. Chabert. 

SMEVilXKU. 

Wha’s he ? 

NORTH. 

The ingenious gentleman who was packed in ice below an avalanche in Swit- 
zorlaud for some century and a half, and who, on bi iug dug out and restored 
JO animation before a rousing wood-iiro, merely compluiiuil of a slight numb- 
ness in his knees, and a tingling at the points of his tiugvrs. 

SIIEI'I.'EHT). 

Oh, man! hoo he must hae enjoyed tlic first hot denner! I think I siw' 
him ower his first jug o' het toddy. They tcU me he has gotten hknsi-ll mur- 
ril'd—lias ho ony family 

TICKLEn. 

Mr Hogg, a glass of wine ? 

.inEPliERIl. 

No the noo. I am for some niair o’ the hotch-potch. Mr Av/mrose, gic 
me a deeper ashet.—I wunner to see yi, Mr North, fiddic-iaildlin'uwa' at 
canid lan^ond mint sass.—I just perfectly ablior inint su'.s. 

Ip KOR'lll. 

My dear .Tames, you must have hail the iJiowcT-batli to-day. 

SilElMIERO. 

.’’onfound your shower-baths, and your vapour-baths, and your slipp* i- 
bailiand your inarble-cofHn-baths, and your Jtaih-batln,—*' give me, " .is my 
iugeniiuis freen', the author o’ the (’igar and Life after Dark, spiritedly says, 
“ give me tlie brouil bosom of tin' blue sea, with five fathom of w.iter beneath 
me the Lrith o' Lortli to frisk in, sir—the lips o' the wide mouth o’ the 
German ocean to ]»lay with—wlicrc, as 'i'cun.mi says. 


Breaks the long wave that at the Pole I/Cgiin. 


Xoo, Mr Tickler, my hotch-potch-a dune, and I'll drink a pint o’ porter wi’ 
you froe the tup. 

(.T/r Amhrnxi' jilacf.: {hr [‘rv'U'r .) 


NORTH. 

Th^ " Cigar,” .Jamcfi, and “ Kv -ry Night Book, or Life 
I N .Teniftly clever ulid aumsiiig. Who ? 

SlIl.l'Itl,RI>. 

‘lln *;ime. He'.i.% iviitty fallow. I wn. h hi Wus li.re. 

Noit I n. 

Is lln • Are iU'iiiWid,' .T.iuu"-. any ili.ikes o' a "..itiu ,■* 


.-iftcr Dark,’ 


are 
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SHI'.FHKIIII. 

Son>c o’ tlic bflly, sir. 1 preftT'^the bully o' a sawmon and the baiik o a 
cod. What’s your wull ? 

KQKTII. 

I gave you the Age Reviewed” yestreen to peruse, James. Eh ? 

SHICrUKllU. 

lie’s a sumph, the autlior. lie leads a body in the preface to cspcck that 
he’s gaun to be |>crfionul, and malevolent, and rancorous, ami a' that; and iii'- 
stcad o' that, he's only stupit. 

TICKLEn. 

I gafve the drivel a glance—wretched stuflf. The dolt is not aware that 
“ The Age” goes farther back in time than about the year 1812, or extends iii 
space beyond London and suburbs. 

siiKPtiran. 

Jle might as wrel hac ca’d a drill o’ twa three tailors and weavers—^inakiu’ 
into voluntec'rs—a review o’ the British army. It’s carious how many sumphs 
become satirists. 

nohth. 

Wliatl a rare faculty ’tis, James, cutting-up. 

siiri’Hi.u]>. 

Ve may say that, wi’ a pig’s tail in your check, Mr North ; for, savin’ and 
< xceppin' your aiii i-inglc sell, there’s no a man uoo, either in the Fleet or the 
Army, or the Church, or the Courts o’ Law, or the Porliaiuent, that knows 
how to hauulc a cat-o’> nine-tails. 

NOR’lIt. 

Aly dear Shepherd, you forget—my instrument is the unoot. 

SHEPUF-Un. 

What maist surprises and pleases me, sir, is that your richt hand never .for« 
gets it'i cunnin*. You'll maybe no tak your knout intil’t for a year at a tiroe; 
aiifl the next culprit that has his head tied ower a post, houps your haiiu’ 'H lx; 
weak or ackwaril; but my faith he sunc kens better ; for at every stripe o’ the 
iucviiable and inexorable whang, the skin Bipes aft'frae nape to Imrdios—.ind 
the Coekney confesses that Christopher North is still, septimgenurian though he 
Ik’, t'lie I'irst I.ce\‘in’ Satirist o' the age. I wud like to see you, sir, by way o’ 
varecity, pented by John Watson Gonlon, in the character o’ Apollo flayin’ 
AIart:yss-—Noo for the Round. Thank ye, Air Tickler—some udder.—Awm» 
rose, Dickson's mustard. 

TICKLFK. 

“ Alay-Fair,” North, is clever. 

KOllTII. 

Very much so. But I.do not fancy light-hitting—and showusparring of 
that sort. Give me a desperate lunge at the kidne 3 's. 

TICK LEU. 

The author is not a man of fashion—although he would fain be thought 
one. Dress—speak—laugh—bow—sit—walk,—blow your nose as iaslnon- 
ably as you can—unless you are hoKa Jide of the ton—it is all in vain. You 
arc soon seen to he a forgery. 

NORTH. 

Yet the author is a gentleman and a scholar. 

TICKLKR. 

1 dislike altogether these ambling octo-syllabics. 'Tis a pitiful pace. 

NORTH. 

Kathcr so. But what chiefly annoyed me in May-Fair, was its author’s as¬ 
sumed easiness of air,—his noncbalance in speaking of his tilled friends,—Iris 
liand-iii-glovc familiarity with my Lord Holland,—and, above all, the uncon¬ 
scious pomposity w'ith which he, a, gay and .airy trifler. treats of matters utter¬ 
ly unhitcrestiug to all mankind, except, perhaps, about three people. 

SHF.PHF.IIU. 

Nac mair about it. I rcatl a skreed o’t in tbc Literary Gasettc, but didna 
undersitaiul ac single word o’t, wi’ its blanks, and its allusions, and its lUleetern- 
tious. Tbc auibor thinks bintscll a great wut. iiae doubt, but he’s only inul- 
dlin’,—aud it’s iio woith while ‘‘ ukin’ the conceit onto’ him,” lor he’ll i't> 
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reach anolher edition. Thnc Lnaimn creturs imagitic a' the warld’n aye 
thinkin’ about them,—but naibody in ¥aiTow minds them. May^Fair at 
belkrig's a difiereiit biis'/inesa, and wad male a gran’ poem, either aerious ec 
sateerical, or baith at auce, like the wabster’s widow. 

TicxLka. 

Fray, North, did you sec Tom Campbell when he was lately in Edmburgh > 

NORTH. 

I did not. He wns to have dined with me, when a summons, from Colburn, 
1 suppose, carried him off by steam to London. 

TICKLER. 

Our worthy friends, the pe^le of the West Country, did themselves infinite 
credit by their cordial reception of their Bard and Hector. 

NORTH. 

They did so indeed. Campbell’s speeches and addresses on his Installation 
on the First of Ma]^, and at the Public Dinner, contained many very happy 
touches—apt, ingenious, hearty, and graceful. 

TTCKLEK. 

You heard, I presume, that the Gander tried to disturb the genial feeling 
of sympathy end admiration by his Goose*dub gabble, but got hissed and 
hooted back to his green-man tied pool ? 

NORTH. 

I noticed, with pleasure, an able castigation of the creature in the Scots 
Times ; and it is agreeable to know, that the illustrious Author of the Plea¬ 
sures of Hope cut him dead. In England, such baseness would be held in¬ 
credible. Yet, plucked as he is of every feather, and bleeding all over, he 
struts about in the same mock majesty as ever, and construes pity and con¬ 
tempt into keudos and glorification. 

SHEPHERD. 

I dinna ken wha you’re speakin' about. But wba wull the College laddies 
make Hector neist ? I'll tell you wha they should deck ^ 

NORTH. 

Whom, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just yoursell. They’ve had a dynasty of Whigs—Jeffray, and Sir James 
Alackintosh, and Brougham,and Cammell—and noo they sliould liae a dynas¬ 
ty o’ Tories. The first cheat Tory Rector should be Ciiristophlr 
' North. 

NORTH. 

yi^o-_Qo.-.Do, James. A*b/o EjAscopaH. 

shepherd. 

What ftf no ? Hand your ton^e. I’ll mak an appeal to the laddies, and 
your election is sure. First, you’re the auldest Tory in Scotland—secondly, 
you’re the bauldest Tory in Scotland—thirdly, you're the wutticst 'I’orj- in 
Scotland—-fourthly, you re the wisest Tory in Scotland. 'I'hat Taminas Cniu- 
incll is a mair popular poet than yon, sir, 1 grant ; but that he has ae tenth 

E iirt o’ your poetical genius, I deny. As a iniscellawneous wriU:r on a’ subjects 
umau and divine, he is no to be named wi’ you, sir, in the same lifetime— 
and as an Editor, he is, compared wi’ Christopuer North —but as a 
qpunk to the Sun! 

TICKLER. 

Hector! a glass of hock or sauterne ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Ambrose, the Peacock’s Tail, if you please. The room is getting very 
hot. 

SHEPHEnn. 

O, sir, but you look bonny when you blush. I can concave a virgin o' uax- 
teen fa’in in love wi' you—Hector, your good health. Mr Awmrosc, fill the 
Rtetor’s glass. O, air, but you wud luk gran’ in your robs. JefTray and 
CaiMnell’s but perhs to you—the verra stoop o’ your shouthcra would be dig¬ 
nified ancath a goon—the gait o’ the gout is unco phiionophieal—and wi’ 
your rrutrh in your nievc, you would seem the Cliampiun o'Truth, ready 
cither to (leleiid ilu pa:^s<.s against the wily assaults o' Falsehood, or to follow 
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licr into her ain camp, storm the entreuchmenta, and slaughter her whole ar« 
my o’ Bdopties.—Mr Awmrose, gie me a clean plate—l'm for some o’ the cur- 
xiw kernels. 

KOBJH. 

I have some thoughts, James, of rdinqnishing animal foodj and confining 
myself, like Sir llichard Phillips, to vegetable matter. 

SilEFHERD. 

Ma troth, sir, there are mony millions o’ Sir Richard Phillipses in the world, 
if a’ that’s necessary to make ane be abstinence frae animal food. It’s ray bc> 
lief, that no abuon ane in ten o’ mankind at large, jiree animal food frac 
week’s end to week’s end. Sir Richard Phillips, on that question, is in a 
great majority. 

TICKLER. 

North, accustomed, James, all his life, to three oourses—-fish, flesh, and 
fowl—would think himself an absolute phenomenon or miracle of man, were 
he to devote the remainder of his meals to potatoes and barley bannocks, pease., 
soup, macaroni, and the rest of the range of bloodless but sappy nature. How 
he would be laughed at for his heroic resolution, if overheard by three mil« 
lion strapping Irish beggars, wi’ their bowels yearnin’ for potatoes and po¬ 
theen ! 

KORTH. 

No quizzing, boys, of the old gentleman. Talking of Sir Richard Phillips, 

1 am sorry he is no longer—to my knowledge at least—the Editor of a Ala- 
gazine. In his hatuls the Monthly was a valuable periodical. One met with 
information there, that now-a>day8 I, at least, know not where to look for~ 
and tliougli t)ie Knight's own scientific speculations were sometimes sufficient¬ 
ly absurd, they, for the most part, exhibited the working of a powerful and 
even original mind. 

SHEPlIBRn. 

I agree wi’ him in thinkin’ Sir Isaac Newton out o* his reckonin’ entirely about 
gravitation. There’s nae sic thing as a law o’ gravitation ! What wouhlbe the 
use o’t ? Wull onybody tell me, that an apple or a stane wudiia fa’ to the 
grun’ without sic a law Sumphs that say sac! They fa' to the grun’ be¬ 
cause they’re heavy. 

KORTH. 

1 also liked Sir Richard's politics. 

SIIErHEBD. 

Haw!!! 

KORTH. 

He was consistent, James—and my mind is so constituted a.a always to con¬ 
nect together the ideas of consistency and conscientiousness. In his criticisms 
on literature and the fine arts, he appeared to me generally to say what he 
thought the truth—and although sometimes manifestly swayed in his judg¬ 
ment on such matters, like almost all other men, by his political predilections, 
his pages were scldoui if ever tainted with malignity, and on the whole, Dick 
was a fair toe. 

TICKLER. 

lie was the only Editor, sir, that ever clearly saw the real faults and defects 
of Maga, and therefore although he sometimes blamed, he never abused 
her- 

SHEFHBR1>. 

Tliat’s a fpide distinction, Mr Tickler, either about books or bodies. 
ae man haU-s antdier. and has a spite at him, he never fastens on Lis real 
fawtes, blackguardin’ him for acks he never thocht o’ a' his days, and con¬ 
foundin’ the verra natures o’ vice and virtue. The sight o’ a weel-faur il 
laudiin' face—like mine for example—gics the puir distorUd deevil me jaun¬ 
dice—and be gangs up and down me toon maintecnin’ that your clicks is yel¬ 
low, when they’re cherries, till some freen’ or ither taks him aside in pity in- 
til a corner, and advises him to tak a purge, for he’s unco sick o the okic di»- 
temper. 

Gentlemen, chccsc ? 


NORTH. 
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» GliKFlIKRD. 

. Nil— HA —line cIjccsc. Cliecse is capital in Ujc forenoons, or tlic afternoons 
eitlicr, when you’ve hatl iiae ither^ denner, especially wl’ fresh buttcr-and- 
bread ; hut iiane but gluttonous epicnjres wad hue recourse to it after they hae 
been stuffin’ tlicmsells, as we hae noo been doin’ for the last hour, wi’ thri-e 
ewrses, forbye hotch-potch and puddens.—Draw the cloth, Mr Awmrosc, and 
down wi the Dcevil’s Punch-BowL 

XORTII. 

You will find, I trust, that it breathes the very Spirit of die West. St Mun¬ 
go's catlirdral, you know, is at the bottom—and near it the inonutit(>nt «)f .Toliti 
Knox—almost as great a reformer in his day as I in mine; and had the West 
India tra le th( ii flourished, no doubt he liad heeii as religiously devoU’d to 
cold (llasgow Punch. I’ll answer for him, that he was no milk-sop. 

£Mr Ambrose and Assistaats dt-fJOiit the Devil's Pundt^Buwl in thecentte 
ofilte circular lable.'2 

NORTH. 

TiiK King. 

SHErHEIil). 

2 took the hips frac you last time, INfr North,—tak you the hips frac me 
this time. 

north. 

We will, James. But sec that this bowl docs not take the legs from }ou 
likewise. 

OMXES. 

Hip—hip—^hip—hurra—hurra—hurra —^liip—Iup—liip—hurra—hurra- 
hurra—^h ill—liip—hip—hurra—hurra—hurra ! 

SIIKIMIERD. 

IIoo the “ Universal British Nation” lately stood up, like ae man, to 
stamp the seal o' its approbation on the conduct o’ Eldon, Wellington, Mel¬ 
ville, Peel, and the lave o’ our patriotic statesmen 1 

NORTH. 

** England ! with all thy faults, I love thee still!” There is one toast, gon- 
lleiiien, that wc have often drank with pleasure—yea, with pride. Let us do 
so now—in silence. “ The Press." 

TICKLER. 

Instead of pleasure and pride, I for one drink that toast with pain niul 
.shame. The jicrsons of the press pretend indignation at the charge urgi'd 
against diem by the Slarquis of Londonderry, of being bribed and corrupted 
by ministerial money. Some of them are Political Economists, and innst 
4mow the meaning of the word money, fi jt if not so bribed and eorrupte<l, 
whence their tergiversation and apostacy ? From the native baseness uf their 
aouls } 

GllErUERO. 

I think that’s the maist likely. 

TICKLER. 

The Whig papers are not so double-damned as the Tory ones. The Times, 
and the ^lorning Chronicle, and the Globe, might be defended by a gootl 
JSevil’s Advocate in a silk-gown, given him by a patent of precedency—but 
Ibr die Courier—(and—) but for the once gentlemanly, judicious, well-in¬ 
formed, cicar-hcadcd, and seemingly riglit-hcartcd l''-ngbshman the Courier, 
to fling from him, unbriked, and unbought, and uncorrupted, the lionourable 
Fcputetion be had gained by long years of earnest and zealous services in the 
cause of his country and her greatest men, is ileplorable iiKlc»l j am] had liis 
apostacy been less fiagi-ant and barefaced, the renegade might, by force of 
cimractcTf have done much mischief to the State. 

NORTH. I 

You speak well, sir—the infatuated craven was called on for his defence, 

“ but the trembling coward, who forsook his master,*’ was at Hrst tongue-tied, 
then stuttered an uniiitelligible paliiuKle, and iiiially strove in vain to inflict 
as sure a wniiinl on the patience as on the prinLiples of the public, l>y a series 
of paragraphs a.sbained of their own truckling iinljccilliiy, and anxious to 
crawl awjy from contempt into oblivion. 
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TICKIKR. 

For fifteen years was the Courier laid duly every morning on my breakfast- 
table, atul I asknl no better Journal. It is gsne-^and the Standard has ta¬ 
ken its )>lace. vBut not soon—if ever—will the Standard freshen for me even 
a town.bonght egg, as ihe Courier did so long—^nor at my time of life, am I 
fond of changing an old friend for a new. But if an old friend will desert 
ino—and hiinself—and all that ever bound us in amity—*' if he prove Ilag- 
ganl, then whistle him down the wind”—I forget the quotation—James— 

SU£J'UEItI>. 

sir, let him go to the devil and shake himself. 

NOItTJl. 

I still have a kindness for him—and I shall never again utter a syllable 
against liim—^inay he repent for seven years in sackcloth and ashes—at the 
close of that term, I may again become a subscriber—till tlieii— 

“ Therefore, eternal sikiice be his doom !” 

sneriiEnn. 

The press ? What! is there nac ither Press than the periodical ? Naoithcr 
p.'iiodii'uls hut newspajvjrs ? Thank (rud, sir, tlie laws and liberties o’ this- 
great kintra depend not for existence or vitality on ony sic iugini^—although 
1 grant, that when, by tile chances o’ time and tide, they coliapst^, that ingine 
bJ-iws u]) and iiifiatcs tlieir lungs, and sets them aiiceinairhreathin’ or hoast- 
iii'. Sie an ingine, I opine, is the St James’s Chronicle, which gangs through 
ihe Forest thrlee a-week, like a fine hauld purifyin’ wund, and has, to my 
knowledge, changed the sour sallow cheek o’ mair than aeradical—for weliac 
till' breed on the Braes o’ \'arrow—into the open rosy countenance o’ a kirk- 
aiid-eoitstitulion man, cheerfully payin' his teinds to the minister’s steepin’, 
anil hatin’ the Poole’s Ee, except when he sees’t glowerin’ at him frac a shank 
u’ mutton. 

KORTH. 

’I’hc ivell-heing of a State is wholly dei>endent on the character of a people, 
J.iiiK's ; and I agree with you in thinking that the character of a people is not 
fiitirely formed by newsjuptrs. 

TU'Kt-FJl. 

Some sixty years since, few persons in Scotland, out of Edinburgh, ever 
s iw a newspaper but the Caledonian ^Iircury, a good paper yet; but were not 
the Scotliah people then, us uow', a nation of gentlemen ?” 

siiFrtu.ui>. 

A daft-lookin’ nation would that be, Mr Tickler,—but thank Go<l, there 
iU'\i-r was owlt inony gentlemen in Scotland, and them tliere was had nac 
connexion in ony way \vi’ the newspajier-prcss. For my an: pairt, I never 
peruse what’s ca’d the leadin’ article in a newspipcr—and to speak the trutli, 
I'm gaycn shy o’ them in a inaga'/.iiie too—but I devoor the atlvertcesemcnls, 
whieh beside leUin’ yon ken everything that’s gaun on in u kintra re.'-peciiii’ 
tiie selUn' and niticrln' o’ {iroperty, baith in boost's and lawi:s, are to my niind 
models o’ coiii|)Ositi()n, witliout ac single unnecessary word, for every word’s 
pay’d for, and tliat gii-s the advortceser a habit o’ concccse tboebt and cx- 
incssioii, better than a Logic class. 

TICKtEB. 

Writing in Magazines, and speaking in Parliament, have quite an opposite 
rfilet—making the world wordy. 

iiinriiEiin. 

An’ preachin’s warst of a’. A popular preacher has a’ his aln way in tlic 
poopit, like a bill in a ch» en::-sho[). lie’s like a river in spate—drtmily drum- 
l\, and you can bear naetliiu’ else for his deafnin’ roar. IMcct w:’ him, luist 
day, in a preevat jiairty, and you wiul Ua kt'ii him to be the same m in. He’s 
like the river run out—ilry and staney, and you wunner hoo yovl cou’d hac been 
si j’lightcued at him rampagin’- 

X <111 Tit. 

A sermon should never exceed tvvcuty-fiie minutes—nor — — 

'I K ii I i.K. 

A liorsc-r.TCe two miles. Eour-niilc heats aii tin-some—to horse, lidcr, and 
‘♦luetalor. 
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(SHEFRERS. 

Great poopit orator sarc aftcn gayen atupit in conversation. The plea- 
BBiitcst orators o' my aquaintance, the inaist sensible and instructin’ in society^ 
are them tltat just preaches -ncel eueuch to satisfy folk in the. kirk, without 
<xx»sionin’ ony great gossip about their discourse in the kirk-yard. There's a 
harmony atween their doctrine and their daily life that tells in the long-run a* 
ower parish—but it's iiac easy maitter, indeed it's unpossible for your hee- 

fleers to ack in preevat as they ack in public—in the parlour as in the poopit. 

TICKI-GR. 

The bawling bashaw, James, may become an abject mute—a tyrant on 
the Sabbath— through the week-days a slave. 

SHEFHEKU. 

Scoldin’ s’ his heritors when preachin'—lickin’ tlie dust aff their slices when 
dinin' in their houses— 

NORTH. 

Whisht—Jamt*s—whisht—you know my respect for the Scottish clergy ; and 
among the high-flyers, as you call tlicm, are some of our most splendid ora¬ 
tors and useful ministers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht yoursell, Mr North. You've spocken' twa words for my ane the 
day—Hut tell me, sir, did you gang to see Mr Pay Tay Cooke, in the I'ilot ? 
Did ye ever see tlie like o’ yon ? 

NORTH. 

The best Sailor, out of all sight and hearing, that ever trod the stage. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do ye ca’ yon treddin’ the stage? Yon's no treddin’. Wlien he first 
lonpic out. o’ the boat on the dry lawn, tryin’ to steady hiinsellon his harpoon, 
he gar’d me fin' the verra furm aneath me in the pit shooin' u]) and down, as 
if the earth were lowscn'd frac her moorin's. 1 grew amaist sea-sick. 

NORTH. 

Nothing overdone—no bad bye-play, blabbing of the land-lubber—not too 
much pulling up of the trowsers—no ostentatious display of pig-tail—one 
chuck of tobacco into his cheek, without any perceptible chaw, sufficient to 
show that next to grog the quid is dear—no puling, no whining, when on 
some strong occasion he pumps his eye, but merely a slight ehoking of that 
full, deep, rich mellow voice, symphonious, James, in all its keys with the 
ocean’s, whether piping in the shrouds, or blowing great guns, running up, 
James, by way of pastime, the whole gamut—and then, so much heart and 
soul, James, in minute particulars, justifying the most passionate exhibition 
when comes crisis <Nr catastrophe— 

SHEPHERD. 

What for do you no mention the hornpipe ? I wad gie fifty pounds to be 
able to dance yon way. Faith, I wad astonish them at kirns. Haw ! haw ! 
haw ! The way he twists the knees o’ him—and rins on his heels—and dtxm 
to the floor wi’ a wide spread-eagle amaist to his verra doup—up again like 
mad, and awa’ aff intil some ither nawtical muvement o' the hornjtipe, buifliii’ 
a’ comprehension as to its meanin' ,* and then a' the while siccuii a face! I 
wush 1 kent him—he maun be a fine fallow. 

NORTH. 

A gentleman, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's sneuch—I never can help carryin’ ontil tlie stage my knowledge o’ 
an actor’s preevat character—and I couldna thole to see a drunken, dishonest, 
ne'erdowcel actin' sic a pairt as Lang 'fam in the Pilot. 

NORTH. 

I believe such a thing would he impossible. Mr Cooke served in the navy 
in his boyhood, and fought in the glorious battle off Cape St Vincent. But all 
his experience of a sea life, aud all his genius uould have been vain, had he 
not posH'Ksed within his own heart the virtues of the British tar. That gives 
a triuh, a glow of colouring to his picture of Long Tom—just, my dear .Tames, 
as if you were to act the principal part in ilint little Piece of mine, the Ettrick 
.''licphcrd. 

Hi 
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TIl'KlTRIt. 

Wiiat impostor, dearest James, could personate a certain Pastor in the Xoc- 
tei Ambrosiante- 

SHErHaan. 

Is Mr Gnrney gotten intil the press again ? 

NOKTII. 

James, I wish you would write the Monthly Dramatic Review for Maga ? 

SHErHEHJ). 

IIoo can I do that, Iccvin’ in the Forest? 

NOKTIl. 

Poo—I will send you out the Journal, and the Mercury, and the Ohierver, 
and the Chronicle, who have all “ a strong propensity for the drama,” and 
you can give us the cream of Acris, and Vindc-x, and Fair Play, and a Friend of 
Rising Merit, and Philo, and Vox Populi, and a Pittite, and A. and Y., and 
•p. Q.- 

suEPHEnn. 

I wad rather undertak to sen’ you iu (“reoteeks on a’ the serntons preach’d 
every Sawbath in a’ the kirks in Enihro'—provitk'd you just send me out the 
texts, and twa-three o’ the heads, wi' the niiiiisters’ names labell’d. 

NOKl [I. 

Something of that soi't, James, was attempted in London, in a periodical 
calleil the Pulpit. Yet, would you believe it, not one of the contributors ever 
went to church. They had, each his old woman in her pew, with whom they 
took a glass of gin and water for an hour of the Sunday evening, before going 
to the Pig and Whistle, and thus got the materials for a general weekly Review 
of the Pulpit Eloquence of the JMetropolis. 

SIlEPlIElin. 

Safe us—what a shame! There’s nae settin' boun's to the wickedness o' the 
gentlemen o’ the press. To crccticcese a minister iu the poopit—and describe 
his face, and his vice, and the action o’ his hauns, and his way o’ managin’ 
the whites o' his cen, without ever haein’ been in his kirk ! It’s Larsoinc. 

NOnxii. 

The wLcketliiess of the whole wwld, James, is fearsome. IVFany a sleepless 
night 1 pass thinking of it, ami endeavouring to digest plans for the aineliora' 
tion of my species. 

SIILFHERP. 

A’ in vain, a’ in vain ! The hit wean at its mother's breast, lang afore it 
ran speak, gims like an imp o' sin ; and the auld man, sittin’ palsied and pii- 
low-prappcrl in his arin>chair at the neuk o’ the fire, grows black i’ the face 
wi’ rage, gin his parritch is no richt biled, or the potawties ower hard ; and 
prefaces his mummied prayer wi’ a mair mummied curse. 

TICKLER. 

Your language, James, has been particularly strong all this evening. The 
sea is bracing. 

SUEPIlEBn, 

Honour and honesty ! Wha ever saw them staun a real trial ? The Pla¬ 
tonic Philosopher aeducea the sister o' the brither o’ his soul—the noblci't 
work o’ God ” receives a’ the poor people’s money in the parish, and becomes 
a bankrupt. 

NOHTir. 

It is only among women, my dear James, that anything is to be found dc« 
serving the name of virtue or religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

The lassie o’ saxtecn ’ll rin awa’ wi’ a tinkler, and break licr father’s heart. 
He dees, and his noor disconsolate widow, wha has worn a deep black veil for 
a towmont, that she mayna see or he seen by the sun, marries an Eerish sod- 
ger, and neist time yon see her, she has noething on her head but a dirty 
mutch, and she’s gaun up and doon the street, half-fou, wi* an open bosom, 
sucklin’ twuns! 

TirKf-ER. 

Ephesian matron! 

Vor.. XXII. R 
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Sill- FIIKnil. 

Gie an advocate bizainess whan he’s starvin’, at the tan o’ a common alair, 
wnll he help yoii to fit out your son for Intliif, when he has become a Jutlfte, 
inhabitin’ a palace in Moray Place ? Gie a prejichcr a kirk*, ami in three months 
be insuite his pawtrou. Buy up a nnitural son, stop by stap, in the airmy, 
till hc'a a briggadeer, and he’ll disoun his ain father, and pretend that he be¬ 
longs to a distant branch o’ the stem o’ some noble family—although, aiblins, 
he never had on stockins till he was citsign, and up to the date o’ his first com¬ 
mission honied the kye. Get a reprieve for a rublwr the nicht afore execution, 
and he sail eelebrate the anniversary o’ his Free Pardon in your pantry, carry- 
in’ afNri’ him a silver trencher and the branching caurilesticks. Iteviow a new 
Poet in Blackwooil’s Magazine, roositi' him to tlie skies, and he or his freeii-« 
'11 accuse you o’ envy anti jealousy, and libel you in the Scotsman. In short, 
do a’ the gude you can to a’ mankind, and naebody '11 thank you. But come 
nearer to me, Mr North—lend me your ear, sir, it’s richt it sud be sai;—for, 
let a man luk into his ain heart—the verra man—me—or you—or Mr Tickler 
there—that has been lamentin’ ower the original sin o’ our fellow-crcturs,— 
and oh ! what a sicht does he see there—just a mass o’ corruption ! We’re waur 
than the warst o’ tliem we hac been consignin’ tac the pit, and grue to peep 
ower the edge o't, lc«t Satan, wha is stannin’ girnin’ aliint our back, gie us a 
dunge when we’re no mindin’, and bury us in the brimstone. 

TICKLEa. 

Oh, ho, gents—from libelling individuals, you two arc now advancing to 
libel human nature at large. For iny own part, I have a most particular 

esteem for human nature at large—and- 

siiEriiF.nn. 

Your views is no scriptural, Mr Tickler. The Bible Society co’uld tell 
you better—— 

TICKI.ER. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society .J* Dr Andrew Thomson has given 
the Directors a most complete squabash ; and 1 am glad to see the monstrous 
abuses of which they have been guilty rcproliated in a calm and scubihlc arti¬ 
cle in the last axlmirable number of the Quarterly Ueview. 

NOBTil. 

Into what .sacred place will not Mammon fiiul entrance ? Well done, Dr^ 
Leander Van Ess, agent at Darmstadt! For fiftetn years, James, has the 
Professor been in the annual receipt of three hundreil and sixty pounds— 
which, in Germany, Jamc.s, is equivalent to about a thousand a-year in the 
Forest. 

siirruenn. 

Safe us ! what for doin’ ? 

KOKTIf. 

Distributing the Scriptures among tbe Boman Catholics of Germany, .lames. 

SliEI-IIFRD. 

Grofdy houn’! ch-argin' siller for giein* a puir bcnichted beggar body a 
grawtis copy o’ the Word o’ God ! 

KORTII. 

A gratis copy, my dear James ! Stop a bit. The Doctor is himself the prin¬ 
cipal proprietor of the version which he has for so many years been circulating 
at the expense of the Society ; and during bis connexion with it he has cir¬ 
culated six hundred thousaml 1 Take his profit ten per cent, James, and the 
Doctor must be worth a plum. 

siTEFiienn. 

O the greedy houn’! 

KORTIf. 

Leander Van E&s,” quoth the Seventeenth Report, seeks no earthly 
emolumente ; nor is the applause of a vain world his aim ; he desires not the 
treasures which rust and moth consume. No ; the glory of God, and the sal¬ 
vation of souls, these are the pure and heavenly principles which influence his 
mind and stimulate bis actions.” 

SIIEI’IIERI). 

And hypocrites like th.ic wHl abuse us for dinin'at Awmrose’s and discuss- 
in' the interests o' mankind, owrr the Decvil’s Punch-Bowl! 
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TlCKLXa. 

And were the Doctor, under the pretence of piety and cruditiou, to make 
one with us of a partie carree, he would sham pauper, and- 

siiEriisac* 

Look anitber airt whan the bill cam in! * 

KOBTH. 

James, refresh and revive your soul by reference to the proceedings rf the 
Assembly's Scheme for Kstabiishing Schools in our own flignlands. There is 
pure enlightened Christian philanthropy, without fee or reward. 

SHEniLBO. 

A’ the Hcclandcrs want is but bg||er schuUu’, and some mtur kirks— 

*KTH. 

And they are getting both, James. Why tliis Society alone, with its very 
moderate funds, has akcady established between thirty and forty schools! 

SIlhrHBHJ). 

llae they indeed ? They sail hae their reward—^here and hereafter. 1 hope 
they dinna despise the applause o’ a vain warld like Dr Yes—nor yet yeartmy 
emoliments—nor yet the treasures which rust and moth consume. The ap« 
plauseo’ a vain warld’s an. unco pleosaiu und encouragin' thing, as 1 experience 
when I published the Quern’s Wake, and veese versa when 1 put out the Perils 
—ainl as for the Moths—they hae gotten intil every chest of tlrawers, and a’ 
tile presses at Mount Bcnger, ajid riddled twa coats and three pair o’ breaks 
till they’re no weerable. Cou'd ye no gie me a recate for extirpatin’ the clan, 
sir ? 

TICKI.ER. 

Write for one, James, to tlie said Cierman quack—Dr Leander Von Ess. 

SUEl’HERU. 

Ilowsomever, moths arc naething tae bugs, and tbank Heaven there’s jiane 
o' tiiein in the Forest. But wha’s at the head o’ the Assembly's Scheme for 
Educatin’ the Highlan’s, sir h 

KOBTIi. 

Principal Baird—James. 

SHEl'llEKl). 

That's just like himscll—never happy but when he’s doin’ gootl. 

NOilT^. 

You have dravrn his character, James, in three words. And as he is al¬ 
ways doing good— 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, then, he maun aye be happy. 

KOBTH. 

.Sound doctrine. Truly happy was I to sec and hear him, during the 
time of the General Assembly, getting without seeking it, and enjoying with¬ 
out overvaluing it, “ the applause of a vain world !” Edinburgh rung with 
his praises—from peers and judges to the caddy at the corner of the street. 

SUEPHEBD. 

A’ the cauddies arc Ileelanders, and faith they’ll ken, for they read the 
papers, that the Principal Iocs their land o’ mists and mountains, and is 
pruvin’ his love by giein’ the Gael edication, the only thing wantin’ to equa- 
leeze them wi' the Sassenach. 

KOUTM. 

A scheme, James, in which all good men must rejoice to unite. No wast¬ 
ing of funds here,—^but one Secretary, and he the best one,—all subscriptions 
applied directly to the noble work in hand. Patriotism strengthens what re¬ 
ligion and humanity inspire, and the blessings conferred on the poor High¬ 
landers will gladden the eyes of the mere prospect-hunter in search of the 
beautiful and picturesque, who will see with deeper emotions the smoke- 
wreathes winding up to heaven from cottages, whose humble inmates have 
learned the way uiitner from lessons that might never have been taught them 
but for tho labours of this excellent man, and tlic other enlightened and sea- 
lous Divines lea‘mcil with him in the same sacred work. 
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SHKrHEUD. 

'Etery word you say, *ir, is the truth. Kty—-nay, shamo—to think that 
ih«r« should be ae single man, woman, or child in a* Scotland, to whom the 
Bible is a sealed book. 

* KOBTH. 

Charity should be,rin at home, James—although it should not end there— 
and I confess it would grieve me to think that the Mohawks should all be read¬ 
ing away at Teyoninhokarawen's translation of the Bible, while thousands on 
thousands of t)>e natives of Lochaber and Badenuch were unable to read tliut 
uf Dr Stewart of Luss. 

TirKLfl|. 

Yet I cannot, I confess, go entirely Mug with the Quarterly Reviewer, 
when he objects to all Tranriations of the Scriptures not executed by accom¬ 
plished Greek and Hebrew acholars. That a man should be at once a pro¬ 
found Hebraist and a first-rate Mohawk, is not only against the doctrine of 
chances, but the laws of nature. Better the Bible with many errors, than no 
Bible at all. 

KOKTH. 

Perhaps, Tickler, W’e arc getting out of our depths. 

8HK1'H£K1>. 

Gettin' out o’ your deeptli! Ida faith, Mr Xortli, when ye get out o’ your 
de^th, ither folk’ll be droonin’—when the water’s up to your chin, there'll 
be a sair jinglin’ in maist throats; and when it’s risen out-ower your nose, sir, 
there'll be naething less Uian a universal deluge. 

TICKLEH. 

The newspapers have been lately filled with contemptible libel-actions, 1 
obsert'e. North. How does lilaga escape ? 

NORTH. 

A dog of any sense, finding a kettle tied to his tail, sneaks into a close in town, 
or lane in the country, and sitting down on Ins encumbered and jingling rump, 
whines on some benevolent Howard to untie the tin. It is done, and the cur 
repairs to his kennel, without I'arther yelp to the public. A dog of no sense 
scamirers along the street, himself a whole band of instrumental music, knock¬ 
ing the kettle against every shin that kicks him, till his master, a greater fool 
than himself, insists on reparation, and surnmuns the impugner of the cynic 
system to a Court of Justice, savage for damages. It has so hapjieiied, that the 
curs I have occasionally so treated have been of the tbrmer class, and have 
found their advantage in such conduct, fur I thenceforth spared them ; and they 
all know me when they meet me on the street, some of them even wagging 
their tails in approbation of my past severity, and giatitude fur my present for¬ 
bearance. 

TIl’KLl- K. 

Soane was silly in bringing an action against an article in Knight’s Quar¬ 
terly Magazine. 

NORTH. 

Truly so. He is a good architect, Soaiie, and may therefore laugh at being 
called a bad one. Not a bad idea— the Boeotian order of architecture. Is 
Knight's Quarterly Alagazine dead, think ye. Tickler ? 

Ti (• K I.E K. 

I fear sb. But some of the contributors, I believe, are yet alive—so is 
Knight himself, I am glad to see—and 1 wish him all prosperity, fur he is a 
very gentlemanly person—^a man of honour and abilities. 

NORTH. 

Poor Parry, too! hifty pounds won’t pay his attorney. I remember being 
so far taken in with that hook of his about Byron, as to think it authentic. 
And I am not sure now, that most of the matter is not true. It would appear 
'nom the trLd, that a Mr 'I'hoinas Hodgkin had a hand in the composition of it 
—^and if he kept to Parry's oral or written ataU*inents, which I think there is 
reason to suppose he did, where's the harm ? Mr Hodgkin, I believe, was once 
in the navy—and his lectures on Political Kcoiiomy before the Mechanics’ Iii- 
stitulion, though full of untenable positions, show him to be a ntan of talent. 
From his having bein appointed Secretary to the IMcchanical Institution it is. 
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but fair to suppose that he is a person of character—and if he did put to. 
gather Parry’s book, why that is a reason with me for crediting its state, 
ments. As for malignity towards Byron and Bentham, that is all stuff. Of 
the first. Parry speaks like a Caulker—and of Jeremy and his trotting, the de¬ 
scription is extremely humorous and picturesque. The Examiner used too 
strong languuge by far in calling him a sot, a bully, and a coward—altlioug^ 
his defence was manly and tolerably effective. 

TicuLna. 

Stanhope spoke out. 

NORTH. 

lie was a good witness, and rebuffed Serjeant Taddy Uke a gentleman. Tlte 
Colonel, two-three years ago, being displeased wi^ an article in Maga, spoke 
ill the Oriental Herald of Blackwood’s friend the Caulker." Now, to this 
hour, lilr Blackwood has never seen Parry, whereas it appears from the Colonel’s 
own testimony t’other day in Court, that the said Caulker dined daily, for 
months, at his table; and on being asked, “ was he a sober manor a sot ?" he 
answered, “ a sot.” Poor Stanhoiie! What a fine thing to be a Greek Patriot! 

TICKJ.KR. 

Do you never feel any sort of irritation on being attacked yourself. North 

NOllI H. 

Very seldom, for f am seldom «r never in the wrong. There are eight ways 
of dealing with an assailant.—First, Notice not the insect’s existence, and at 
night in the course of nature he dies.—Secondly, Catch and crush him in your 
baud.—'rbirdly. Let him buzz about, till the smell of honey tempts him dowu 
the neck of a bottle—cork him up, he fizzes; and is mute.—Fourthly, To 
leave that metaphor, put the point of your pen through the eye of the scrib¬ 
bler into the rotten matter, ignorantly supposed brain, and he falls like a stot 
struck in the spine.—Fifthly, Simply ask him, should you meet him in the 
lowest society you happe n to keep, what he means by being such a lying idiot 
—he leaves the room, and you never see or hear him more.—Sixthly, Kick 
him-—Seventhly, Into the Magazine with him.—Eighthly, Should he by any 
possibility he a gentleman, tlie Duello. 

SllSl'HFlin. 

Dear me! 

NORTH. 

Have you seen Croly’s Book on the Apocalypse, Mr Tickler ? 

TICK I Lit. 

No. 

NORTH. 

It is a splendid attempt—you ought to read it, I assure you, not merely as 
a Treatise on a very deep subject of divinity, but as a political and historical 
sketcl), directly applicable and intentionally applied to the present and coming 
time. It is a long time since I have read anything finer than his passages— 
On the Fall of the Itotn.-m Empire—’I'he Constitution of the Pagan HierarAy— 
— the Nature of Itoinish Modern Idolatry—’I’he French Kevolution—The 
Sceptical Writers who precetltd it—The Present State of Europe—and. The 
eharaetir of the Chief Instruments of English success during the War. These 
are all grand topics, and magnificently treated. 

T|{ KLKR. 

He is a powerful prose-writer, Mr Croly- 

SHSTHLUXI. 

And a poorfu’ poet too- 

TICKLER. 

And on the right side, and therefore abused by Whigs and Radicals— 

NORTH. 

And praised by Tories, and all good men and true. 

SHERHERI). 

Abused by Whigs and Radicals ! Wha’s safe frae tliat The Duke of 
Wellington entered his carriage amidst groans and hisses !!Jl/omtng' /*ii. 
f/er, 

NORTtl. 

Who groaned and liisscd the conqueror of Napoleon? Hackney roach nun 
dismissed for drunkenness—beaten boxers become pick-pockets—prostitutes 
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—burglars returned i'roin BoUiny>ll«y—casliiered clerks ivith coin chinking; in 
iheir fobs, furnished by De Courcy Ireland—felons acquitted at the Old Bailey 
on alibi—shupmeii out of etnploynieut, because they constantly robbed the 
till->-\vaitcr 8 kicked from bar to bar for secreting 8 ilver>s]K)ons—emeriti besom- 
hrandishers .of the crossings of streets—sweens—petitioning be^ars, whose 
wives are all dying of cancers—mud-larks—chalkers to Dr Eady—a reporter to 
a “ Monung Taper,” and the hangman. 

snbi’iiL'Rn. 

Hac dune—hac dune! You’ll gar me split. 

TlCKI.l'.iU 

North, why do you never review Bowring in, tliat .Magasine of yours 

^ORTIl. 

Because 1 cannot lay luy hands on all bis various volumes—some having bcvii 
lost, and some stolen—and I should wish to give a general estimate of his li¬ 
terary character. 

SIlLl'llKItn. 

1 suspcc’ he's a real clever fallow, that dock Bowrin’. 

^OUTII. 

He has a wonderful gift of tongues—great powers, indeed, of acquisition, and 
great acquirements. lie has ‘tl.><> poetical taste, ftx'ling, and even genius; and 
seems to be, on the w'hole, a good translator. 

SllLeilSRO. 

1 like to hear you speak sac, sir—for, () man! thac waefu’ politics- 

KOH1 H. 

Shall never sway, have never swayed, my judspnent, .lames, of the literary 
talents of any man of real merit, like ^Ir Bouring. llts political principles 
and mine are wide as the Poles asunder ; nor, should he ever come under iny 
hands in that character, will I show him any mercy—although ail justice. 
Let him do the same by me, in that able pt-riodical the Westminster—to 
which I hear he contributes—or in any other place under the cope of heaven. 
But when I see him gathering the flowers of poetry, with equal skill and en¬ 
thusiasm, from the sunny gardens of the south and the icy deserts of the 
north, then, Jaim-s, I fling all other thoughts to the winds., and love to had 
him a true son of A|k>I1o. 

TICK bin. 

Bravo—bravo—bravissinio! 

KORTH. 

iMay 1 believe, sir, what I hear from so many quarters, tliat you arc about 
editing the SoLTHstnis Parcus 

TUKI.KR, 

You may. The Preface is at press. 

MlLI'IIl.RU. 

That’s gran’ news !—But, pity luc, there's .lohn Knox’s moniment and the 
Cilasgow Cathedral rcap\ieariii’ uboon the subsidin’ waves! Anithcr bowl, sir r 

NORTH. 

Not a drop. Wc have tiuieil it to a minute—nine o’clock. You know we 
are all engaged—and we are not men to neglect an engagement. 

sill- rjieui). 

Especially to sooper wi’ ieddies—let’s afl’. Oh ! man, Bronte, but you !ia\c 
lahavod weel—never opened your mouth the hail nicht—but .sat listenin’ there 
to our conversation. IMony a Christian puppy micht take a lesson froc thee. 

BUUNTt'. 

Bow-wow—wow. 

SHErUEBD. 

what spangs! ' 

([•'xcunl vmnci.) 
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MB HUSKISSOn’s SVEECH on the BUIPMNO INTEBEST. 


No. II. 


Ih resuming our examination of Mr 
Iluskisson’s pamphlet, we will, in the 
first place, look at what he says touch¬ 
ing, to use his own words—“ The 
track with all parts of the world, strict- 
ly foreign, out of Euro[>e.” 

He suites—" In the year 1811, tlie 
amount of British tonnage employed 
in this trade, was 485,H09 tons. In 
the year 18'2«, its amount was 5(>3,024 
tons; exceeding the tonnage of any 
one year since 1814, except 1818: 
whilst, with the single exception of 
the United States of America, there 
lias been no increase at all iu the 
amount of tonnage of foreign vessels, 
trading between tnis country and porta 
out of Europe. And even allowing 
for the increase of American shipping, 
there are seven years out of the thir¬ 
teen, from 18U to 1826, in which the 
amount of Foreign shipping entering 
the ports of tliis country, from places 
out of Europe, was greater than iu the 
year 1826.'* 

This extract forms a choice speci¬ 
men of trickery and evasion. 

Tills traile," strictly Foreign," com- 

{ trehends the trade with our own co- 
onies and possesaionB in the West 
Indies, the East Indies, Africa, every 
where, excepting the North American 
colonies. That Foreign tonnage Im 
not multiplied in the carrying between 
Vol. XXll. 


this country and its own colonies, 
forms but a ixxir theme of congratula¬ 
tion. This trade comprehends like¬ 
wise the trade with China, St Domin¬ 
go, and the new South American 
states. If we except the United States, 
tliese parts of the w'orld strictly 
foreign, out of Europe," have no ships 
worth noticing, and of course our trade 
with them is carried on almost wholly 
in British tiottoms. From the de¬ 
plorable condition of the new Ameri¬ 
can states, they have not yet been able 
to avail themselves to any extent of 
the concession practically made to tlieni 
by the Reciprocity Treaties, of trading 
with us through Uie ships of other na¬ 
tions. 

Mr IIuskisBon quotes tlie British, 
but not the Foreign tonnage; and his 
object evidently is, to produce the im¬ 
pression, that, in this trade, British 
tonnage has increased, while Foreign, 
upon the whole, has declined. The 
truUi is, this trade employed. 

Tout Britisli. Tons FArelan 

In 1814 465,809 . 27,793 

In 1826 503,024 . 153,802 

We were, however, at war with the 
United States in 1814, therefore it is 
not a fair year to select for compari¬ 
son. In 1815 peace was restored, and 
the ships of the United States were 
placed on a Ic^'el with our own. We 
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will tbenfiNre talw 1616. On a ques¬ 
tion lilee this, tlw trade with our own 
poBseasions ouf^t to be lodced at as a 

K rtx>f thecMMsdugtrade—itisatrade 
tween one part of the empire and 
anoAer ;—deducting, in consequence, 
the tonnage merely from the West 
the account will stand thus: 
Tons Britith. Tons Fimign. 
In 1816 255,311 . 122,025 

In 1826 259,576 . 158,802 

In this statement, we do not deduct 
.iSbe tonnage employed in die trade 
with onr possessions in Africa and the 
East Indies, although, were we to do 
- this, it would favour peatly our own 
deductions; it would take 104,501 
tons from the British tonnage of last 
.year. If we strike out of the account 
'^1 the British tonnage employed in 
the fisheries, and the trade with our 
own possessions, and locdc only at the 
trade with independent countries out 
of Europe; wu find that this trade 
employs about 100,000 tons British, 
and above 150,000 tons Foreign. 

Mr Huskisson selects 1814 to stand 
in comparison with 1826, because it is 
the lowest year in the series. Why is 
h so? Because in that year our ships 
were excluded from the trade with the 
United States by yffar. Comment is 
not necessary. lu looking at this trade 
aa a whole, including that with our 
own possessions, we wili begin with 
fSl6, when peace was established, ami 
the Heciprocity treaty with America 
had begun to t^rate. It employed 
Ton* Brtluih. Ton* Foref^tn. 
In 1816 491,460 . 122,025 

In 1826 503,024 . 15.3,802 

In the ten years British tonnage has 
increased 11,564 tons, while Foreign 
has increased 31,777 tons. Air Hus- 
kisaon’s assertion, that the Britiali 
tonnage of' last year exceeded that of 
.anyyear in the scries, save 1818, is 
incorrect: it was below the tonn^e 
«rf 1819 likewise. The British ton¬ 
nage was, in 1818—>527,.>31 tmis; in 
1819—507,949 ; in 1821—49.3.2.35; 
in ISeJF—502,278; and in 1824— 
500,219. The fluctuations in it, c(Hi- 
siUering Its m^nitude, are mrfectly 
unimgiprtant; it may be fairly said to 
have K^mained stationary; tnc little 
it haa gained in one year, it has lost in 
tlie next. The trmmg increase of 
year, was caused by the glut of 
and ruinous freights, and the 
^Iditinnal .ships could not in reality 
procure tujployraint. While this is 


the case with British tonn^, Forei^ 
-^although it was greater in some pre¬ 
vious years, dian in the last one—has 
incrco^ one-fourth ; in 1825,'it bad 
nearly doubled. Its falling off in the 
last year, was occasioned mainly by our 
^rainished imports of cotton; and it 
is pretty certain to he larger in the 
present year, than it ever was in the 
seri^. 

In this whole trade, the increase of 
tonnage has been inoiiupolixe<l by Uie 
foreigner; British shipping has rer 
maiiied stationary, while Foreign has 
increased considerably. Wlim we sub¬ 
tract tlu; trade with our own posse¬ 
sions, and look merely at that with 
indepeiulAit Foreign countries, we find 
that Foreign shipping has engrossed 
niuoh the largest part of it- 

"Wo will iiow' look at the more im¬ 
portant brandies of this trade sepa¬ 
rately, to ascertain what may be ex¬ 
pected from the future. 

With regard to tlie West India 
trade, Air Huskisson asserts, that more 
tonnage was employed in it in 1826, 
than any other year since 1815. He 
asserts this in that spirit of petty trick¬ 
ery and deception which pervades bis 
whole pamphlet. He knows that the 
inv'artf tonnage forms a far more cor¬ 
rect criterion, than tlie tnitwnrd ; and 
in general, he reasons from it only 
In this case, however, he S|H*ak8 fHm 
the outward tonnage. Wl«y ? Bccaiwe 
the inward tonnage refut«.-s his as^- 
tioD. While he thus argues from Ac 
mUmnl tonnage in the West India 
trade ; in the very next paragraph, be 
argues from the inic«r</tonnage in the 
Canada traiic; because in the latter 
trade, the inward, and in the forratT, 
the outward tonnage, is the beat suit- 
‘ cd for bis purpose. 

I.ooking, then, at the inward ton¬ 
nage in the West India trade, it was 
greater in 1818, lHl», 1821, and 1824, 
than in 1826. This will show the 
worth of Air Huskisson's assertion. 
The last year, compared with the pre¬ 
ceding one, exhibits an increase of 
about 11,001) totis ; but, cotUfiared 
with 1824, it exhibits a decrease of 
1500 tons. The increase of the last 
year was caused not hy the wants of 
the trade, but by the glut in ship|ung. 
Alany of the vcaaels igfigmed with 
half, or <)iuu'ter cargoM, and made 
ruinous voyages. Hiis traiie only em¬ 
ployed 879 tons more in 1826, than in 
1917. For tlie last tfn years, it has 
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b||lB stoUcmaiy—the fluctuations have 
not been greaft-*^d the iiua-easc of 
one year has been balanced by the de¬ 
crease of another. 

Mr Huakisson says, that the new Co- 
lonial system has done no injury either 
to the trade with the colonies, or to 
shipping. It is notorious that tltis 
aystein adinittod very large quantities 
of Foreign salted provisions, manu¬ 
factures, nails, cordage, &c. into the 
Colonies, virbich would otherwise have 
been exchuled ; and this is quite suf¬ 
ficient to prove that it has done great 
injury to the trade of this country. It 
is notorious that these Foreign goods 
were taken to the Colonics in great part 
by Foreign ships, and this sufNces to 
prove that it inu.st liave greatly in¬ 
jured our shipping. Granting tliat as 
many ships have been wanted to fetch 
the Ooioiiial produce, as formerly, still 
the admission of the Foreign goods has 
rcduccil the outward freights to the 
loss of the Shipowners. 

This new Colonial system only re¬ 
ceived being in I8y.>; and it was not 
{HMsible for it to have any material 
o{)eratian upon tonnage in the follow¬ 
ing year. Tlie estates in the West 
Indies arc to a very great extent mort¬ 
gaged to, or the properly of, British 
residents. Their market lies chiefly 
this country; and from these causes 
ey are compelled to send us their 
produce. It must be a gradual work 
to Foreign nations, to form connexions 
in, and build pro}>er ships to trade 
witli, our West Indian Colonies. But 
we hold it to be quite certain, that not 
many years will i>ass away, before the 
surplus produce of these Colonics, be¬ 
yond w hat is consumed by the mother 
countiry, will be sent direct from thena 
to the continent in Foreign vessels, in¬ 
stead of being brought to this country 
in British vi’sseh!, previously to its be¬ 
ing sent to tlm Continent. If this take 
place, it will produce a considerable 
^liminution of Britidi tounage in the 
West India trade. 

The trade in su^ is to be made 
free. In the pamphlet before us, he 
atatea—** The monopoly wanted to the 
West Iitdia planter is of little or no 
advantage to hmi.” .His ground for 
inia comdu^u is as foBows. The Co¬ 
lonies ptodhee more su^r Uuui tlic 
mother country can consume; the sur¬ 
plus has to be sold abroad; it must of 
jcoiurse be sold for the price obtained 
for foreign sugar i and Us price must 


govern the price of the«^gw«onsutned 
at home.' This ia the " tiicery** on 
which Mr Huskisson assumes foe 
pioncmly enjoyed by foe eehmist Is 
worthless; and it is worthy of its pa¬ 
rent. If the mmiopoly were abolifoedj 
'a very large quantity of Fmrign sugar 
would be consumea in this country, 
and this would prevent the consump* 
tion of a like quantity of Britifo su¬ 
gar. I'he Foreign planter can produce 
at a cheaper rate than the British one, 
therefore a great stimulus would be 
given to the production of Fore^n su¬ 
gar. The portinn of the latter cou- 
sumcfl here would not be subtracted 
from the quantity at present consumed 
abroad, but it would be the fruit of 
additional production ; the British su¬ 
gar tlu-owD out of consumption here 
would find no void elsewhere. If foe 
British planter be now compelled to 
take the price of his Foreign competi¬ 
tor, he has an immense market in this 
country, which the latter cannot en¬ 
ter ; but if the monopoly be destroyed, 
he must not only take the same price, 
but share this market with this com¬ 
petitor. His sale must be greatly re¬ 
duced. What has followed from the 
admission, of h|auritLuB sugar ? A 
great increase in its production. The 
admission of Foreign sugar will have 
the same effect ; it will involve foe 
British Colonics in bitter distress from 
glut, and then seriously diminish their 
production of sugar. 

This would ^ necessity opoute 
grievously against British shipping, 
as the Foreign sugar would be brou^jot 
to a great extent in Foreign vessels. 
The permission for Foreign ships to 
trade directly with the Colonics, and 
a free trade in sugar, must soon drive 
a very large portion of British tonnage 
out of the West India trade. 

We now proceed to the trade wifo 
the United States, with which a Reci¬ 
procity treaty lias been in operation 
since 1813. This trade emidoyed 


In 1816 

Tons Britiab. 
43,140 

Tons Foieigu. 

91,914 

1817 

33,417 

144,002 

1818 

33,507 

148,943 

1818 

28,279 

104,307 

1820 

23,333 

143,121 

1821 

23,304 

429,295 

144/>45 

1822 

34,982 

1823 

61,074 

133,433 

1824 

43,892 

132,818 

J82i 

37,832 

181,033 

1826 

43,833 

140,088 
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This in truth, to an SnglishiDan, 
a httipniRting statement. In ldt6, 
our ships jenjjoyed about one>third of 
this trade ; then they rapidly lost 
growd, until in 1880 they possessed 
only about one-seventh of it. They 
rallied a little for a year or two, and 
dien tiiey fell back again. The Bri¬ 
tish tonnage was higher in 1816 than 
it has ever been since, with the ^cep- 
don of two years. In 1825, it had 
sustained a reduction since 1816 of 
more than one-sixth, while American 
tonnage had been nearly doubled. In 
the first year of the series, it enjoyed 
one-third of the trade; in tlie last, it 
only enjoyed one-fourth. The in¬ 
crease of British tonnage in the ten 
years is only 713 tons; while that of 
American is 48,774—nearly seventy 
times greater. In truth, the icrea.se 
in the trade has been nearly all mono¬ 
polized by the Americans. The in¬ 
crease of British tonnage in the last 

J ear arose from the glut and losing 
rcights, and it cannot be maintained. 
American tonnage fell off from the 
same causes, and our diminished im¬ 
port of cotton, and it will speedily rise 
again. It is very evident that in or¬ 
dinary years our shipping cannot stand 
its ground in this trade. 

With regard to the trade with the 
new American States, it pves no pro¬ 
mise of incrca.se. In these States, 
our manufacturers cannot keep their 
ground against foreign competitors. 
From their gcHigrapliical situation, 
their rising skill in manufactures, and 
other causes, the United States will 
here be our succe-ssful rivals in trade, 
and of course in shipping. A few 
years ago it was prognosticated by the 
Liberals and their press, that the new 
Republics would overwhelm us with 
trade and riches. I.ikc every other 
prognostication of these people, this 
has now receivetl wnful falsification. 
That recognition of indejiendencc, 
which ludicrous egotism in a cer¬ 
tain quarter has named, the calling 
of'a new world into existence, was, in 
so far as it liad actual effect, as fatal a 
blow to British interests, as was ever 
struck by a British ministry. It scat- 
tf red the seeds of anoUicr war ; it in- 
jund our tra<le with Spain, ami gave 
her to France; and it was the most 
potent measure which could have ^-en 
devised fur increasing the militant 
means of that power which liO]>cs to 


become our rival on the oceui, and Hie 
possessor of our Colonies. 

We will now p^ to tho trade with 
our North American Colonies, which 
Mr Huskisson considers separately. 
He states that this trade emmoyed in 
1814, 68,947 tons, and in 1826, 
472,588 tons—that die tonnage in it 
has been quadrupled in the last twelve 
years. 

This increase of tonnage has arisen 
chiefly from the increased import of 
timber fh>m the Colonies, ana upon 
the continuance of this import neces¬ 
sarily depends the existence of the 
shipping it employs. We were forent 
into it by the war, and it has been 
continued, to the grievous vexation of 
the F2conomists. Air 11 uskisson main¬ 
tains, that if our .ship.s be wholly dri¬ 
ven from the timlKT trade with the 
Baltic, the ('olonial tindier trade will 
do more than afford them etiiploy- 
ment. This, of course, assumes that 
the latter trade will increase very great¬ 
ly. Now, in 1821, an additional duty 
was iin{>osed on Canada tim'ber, for 
die cxprch.s purpose in reality of pro¬ 
moting the importation of Baltic tim¬ 
ber ; and we need not prove that the 
import of the one must be ilisaiura- 
ged, by that which will encourage tho 
import of tl*e other. Since tJ»t* change, 
the j:n{K>rt of Baltic tiiidicr has 
creased prodigiously—has increased m 
a far greater ratio than that of Canada 
timber. Tiie profxirtionatc increase 
of the latter was much greater lictwcen 
1814 and 18‘21, than it has tn'cn since. 
In the last two yt^rs, Canada timber 
has been scarcely saleable in our mar¬ 
ket, at a price sufficient to cover the 
first cost, putting out of sight freight 
and other expenses; of course, those 
who have bi'en engaged in its ini{)ort 
have sustained heavy losses. A con¬ 
siderable part of the im|)ort of 1828, 
sprung from the glut in shipping ; the 
owners, from inability to find employ¬ 
ment for their ships, sent them to the 
colonics for timlier on their own acw 
count. If an article cannot be iin- 
|K)rted without loss, it.s import must 
inevitably decline; and a very consi¬ 
derable decline roust take place in the 
import of Canadian tiuiWr. 

While our shijis, thereffava, will be 
expelled from the Baltic firadc by the 
Foreign ships, diey will be to a certain 
extent expcuediioin theColuiiial trade 
by the Foreign timber. Instead of 
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finding emnloymtjnt in the one tirade, 
if tliey be tlriven from the other, they 
Mill in the same moment lose employ¬ 
ment in both. 

Mr HnskiMot), however, is verjr 
confident that they will stand their 
ground in the Baltic trade. With im¬ 
mense solemnity, he produces certain 
statements of the hadx of timber which 
have been imported from the Baltic in 
British ami Foreign vessels, to prove 
that Brtish ships had a greater pro¬ 
portionate share of the trade in 1826, 
than they had in previous years, and 
that they had obtained the greatest 
share, while in previous years they 
possessed the least. 

As the (piestion relates solely to the 
tonnage of ships, our readers will na¬ 
turally ask why he does not answer it 
hy prmlucing the tonnage of ships, 
insteail of loatls of timber ? They must 
be told that the change in the timber 
duties which came into operation two 
or three years ago, gives—for the en- 
conragement of Foreign industry, and 
the discouragement of British, we 
presume—a premium of from twiiity 
to twenty-five jkt cent on the import 
of satrn timber, compared ivilh the 
iini>ort of logs. In other words, the 
same timber pays from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent less of duty when 
It is imported sawn into deals, than it 
would pay if iinporU'd in logs. I'lie 
natural conseijuencc is, that now the 
largest part of our imports from the 
Baltic generally, and about all from 
Norway, consist of siiu-n deals, hir 
Huskisson’s loads exclude all the sawn 
tiinher; ami, of course, they exclude 
more than half the timber imported 
from the Baltic in 1826, and yet he 
gives them, with the utmost gravity' 
and confidence, m the whole. lie gives 
as the whole import—S7,.»7(> loads in 
British ships, and (iH,oOl loads in Fo¬ 
reign ones. When the deals imixirt- 
cd in the same year arc calculateil in 
loads, they give about £5,000 loads in 
British, and 126,000 in Foreign ves¬ 
sels. These loads were imported, in 
addition to the loads given by Mr 
lluskisson, as the whole imports. 
When the two quantities are added 
together, they give about 112,000 
loads in Bfitish, and 194,000 in Fo¬ 
reign V(;.sscls. 

The reason why he gives loads of 
timber, insteiul of tons of shipping, 
will now be luanifcst. If we indulge 


in iio trtirdng obaemlloh, we c^tainly 
may be pardoned fw saying, tiiat the 
R^ht Hon. Gentleman has small right 
fbr being bo anny, because he has 
been charged with trickery and def¬ 
ection. How far our ships will be 
able to retain their share of the Baltic 
trade, must be judged of by what we 
said in our last Number. 

Mr Huskisson admits, that in the 
Deep Sea Fishery there “ appears a 
trilling diminution" of tonnage. This 
** triflingdiminution" consists of about 
one-third of what the tonnage was for 
some years previously to 1822. It 
may, he says, be " easily and satisfac¬ 
torily" accounted for, on the ground 
that wc do not now,, as we did in war, 
supply Foreign nations with oil, and 
that the use of gasdias diminished the 
demand for it. The fact is, the falling off 
has taken place since 1821, and chiefly 
in the three last years. Since then, we 
have lost no large portion of Foreign 
customers, ami gas has made no very 
important strides. Oil ought to have 
gained more from the increase of trade 
and population, than it has lost from 
these causes. The diminution has 
sprung mainly from the cessation of 
the bounty, and those free-trade mea¬ 
sures which have rendered rape oil so 
cheap. The Deep Sea Fishery em¬ 
ployed in the five years iM-ginningwith 
1817, and ending with 1821, alwut 
60,000 tons yearly; it employed in 
1824—41,310 ; in 1825-1-3,721; and 
in 1S26—10,532 tons. It employed 
5,0 kl tons less in 1S26 than in 1814. 

In speaking of the coasting trade, 
Mr Huskisson again vents his wrath 
against tliose who charged him with 
“ jumbling up," in his last year’s 
speech, the Coasting, the Colonial, and 
the Foreign trailes, to make the coun¬ 
try believe, that, in the Foreign trade, 
British tonnage had increased more 
than Foreign. Now, what is the fact? 
In 1823, the Irish trade was made a 
part of the Coasting trade ; in resi»ect 
of trade, Ireland was made an integral 
part of the United Kingdom. Air 
Huskissoii's 2,700,000 tons of Foreign 
trade in 1825, comprehended nearly 
760,000 tons of Irish trade ; and more 
than 80,000 tons of the trade with the 
Isle of Alan, Guernsey, and Jersey. 
Ahuo.st onc-thinl of what he call^ 
Foreign trade, was in reality Coasting 
trade. 

I'he inward tonnage of the Coacliiig 
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mde* indiidiag the trade with. Ire> 
hiM^ was ia 1836—8,388,812 tons. 
The night MtHurarable Gentlenian ex* 
uUiogly caUsffnra comparison between 
it, and the Foreitrn tonnage employed 
in the trade with the continent, to 
diew the Jneiguihcance of the latter. 
He iratea this Foreign tonnage at about 
600,000 tons. 

i?he country will naturally believe 
that the Coasting trade employs ships 
and seamen in the same proportion 
with the Foreign trade —that the 
8,ou0,0l)0 tons employ just sixteen 
times more ships and seamen, than 
tltc .300,000 tons. Mr lluskisson’s 
words are c.alculatcd to produce this 
belief; he offers no explanation what* 
ever: he gives the tonnage rntrii's, and 
be calls for the comparison to be made 
solely from them, although .t.s real 
object is, to ascertain the projMirtion 
which the ships and seamen employed 
in the one trade, bear to those employ¬ 
ed in the other. On this point, as on 
every other, what he rays is, caiculati'tl 
to have no other etfeet than to blind 
and delude the country. 

The tonnage entries include the re¬ 
peated voyages of every vessel. If a 
coaster of one hundred tons, and car- 
J 7 ing five hands, make fourteen voy¬ 
ages yearly between London and Ynr- 
lUouUi, she is entered fourteen times 
at each port. To the tonnage at each 
|K>rt, she adds 140t) tons. She adds 
iitiOO tons to the general inward ton¬ 
nage of tlie country, and still she only 
gives employment to five st amen. 

If a vessel of three hundrt'd tons, 
and carrying fifuxn hands, make three 
foreign voyages yiarly, her tonnage is 
only entered iawords three times. Mie 
only adds POO tons to the general iii- 
wanl tonnage, and still she gives em¬ 
ployment to fifteen seamen. 

If M)U0 vessels, averaging one liun- 
•dred tons, and five hands each, make 
eight voyages each annually in the 
Coastingtridc, they will give 8,000,000 
tons of inward tonnage in the general 
return. They will employ 26,ouo sea* 
'toeive;''3 

]it:0vfiOO vessels, averaging four 
handreU tons, and twenty liands each, 
were to make annually two voyagis 
each in the Foreign trade, tlu y would 
only give 8,000,(X»0 tons to the general 
iiiwanl toini.'igo, and yet they would 
employ 20o,00o M ameu. 

The diiieieucc doc-s not iie vvlioll v 
111 the uuuilLt of tcdniuii. \'dluc 


the vessels all round at dx pounds 
per ton, and the 6000 coasters will 
only employ L.3,000,000, while the 
10,000 other vessels would employ 
1*21.,000,000, of capital. 

We liaveb^n assured by those who 
are conversant with the subject, that 
the whole Coasting trade does not 
employ more than 600,000 tons of 
shipping, looking at the actual nuiu- 
ber of ships, and excluding their rc- 
peattxl voyages. It consequently only 
employs about one-fifth of the sliipa 
jiosst'ssed by tins rountry. in 1820, 
the inward tonnage from the West 
India and Ameneaii Colonies amount¬ 
ed to 71(1,0,'to tons. If we aK.%Hmc 
that, ill the trade with tliise rolonics, 
the ships make on the average one 
voyage and a half yearly, it iinploys 
about as many ships (looking at bur¬ 
den) and si'tnneii, .is the whole ('t)a't- 
ing trade. If the Fureieii fhips em¬ 
ployed in the trade w’ilh tlu Coiiti- 
neiit, nnike on the average four voy¬ 
ages annually, they an; erjual to oiie- 
fouTth of the sliips employed iu the 
Coasting trade. 

It must be obscrv«l, that the Coast¬ 
ing vessels comprehend a considerable 
nuiiilK r of vessels under, or not great¬ 
ly evcetduig, fifty tons—of passage 
and ‘•uaiu-v'e'-stds—of such as Air 
llu^kisson speaks of in the most cou- 
tcin})tuous nninner when they ticloBg 
to loreigii nations. 

'i'lie n a) question is—what munbei 
of ships and siainen doc's each trade 
nnploy.^ and the Custoin-lloiniie re¬ 
turns arc only valuable, in so far as 
the) furnish the reply. The worth of 
the corajiarison called for by Mr Uus- 
kisson, and his motives for calling fui 
it, need iio farther illustration. 

As a nursery for brave and hardy 
s(;amcn, he speaks highly of the Coast¬ 
ing trade, and most contemjituously 
of the trade with ilie Contmenial inv- 
tions. He ought to know that one 
trade may be very valuable for form¬ 
ing brave and hardy stamen ; and that 
another may be equally valuable, be¬ 
cause, altbougb it may rear seamen of 
an inferior character, it will in pr«>- 
jKjrtion rear a much gnawer immber 
of them. This country must took ui 
Jiumbers, aa well as qu^y. During 
the war we Were vtry glatl to obtain 
Foreign sitiiors, who h.ttl been rtan d 
UI liie very trade of which he S|H'aks 
with so iiiiich detisioii. Why put the 
iv»o tiiidtbiii coinparisen, us nursetics 
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of Hesmen Does it follow that wc 
cannot retain the one, without lomng 
tlie other? If our retention of the 
trade with Europe will increase, and 
not diminish, the Coasting trade, we 
certainly ought not to cast it away, be¬ 
cause its seamen, in Mr Hushitaon’s 
judgment, are not etjual to those of 
Coasting vessels. If the choice be, the 
inferior seamen or none—the inferior 
seamen for us, or our enemies—there 
can lie no difficulty in making it. 

But Mr Huskisson insinuates, that 
this trade of 500,000 tons, “ compara¬ 
tively insignificant in amount, and of 
no importance in any other respect," 
enjoyed by I' orcign ships, is, according 
fo In's opponents, “ to umlennine and 
rlestroy tnt' maritime greatness of this 
cotmtA-," i»y increasing the naval 
jiower of the countries which possess 
It. lie knows well that this is grossly 
antnie, Ilis opponottts say, that our 
naval power will ho ruinid, not by the 
carrj'ing trade ])osscssed by the Con¬ 
tinental nations alone, but by that 
misscssal by them and the UniUal 
States jointly; not by the trade which 
all thesi- countries at jirrsi-nl finsM’sx, 
blit by that which 11117 will ifltnuatclii 
iihtiiin ; not by our los® of trade with 
Knropc alone, but by our lo<s of trade 
with our own Colonies ami the Ame¬ 
rican States likewise. 'I'he) do not 
say that our naval supremacy will be 
taken from us Ijv the Euroiiean na¬ 
tions; they argue that our shipping 
will be so far diminished, and Eoreigu 
will bo so far increased, that we shall 
not be able to cope at sea with tlie 
United .States, and certain of these 
nations jointly, or with the United 
States singly. Of this, more before 
wc conclude. 

That a British Minister could, in 
the British House of t'omuions, assert 
a Foreign trade of 5(*ii,0H0 tons to 
lie “ eomparativclj' insignificant in 
amount, and of no importance in any 
other resjK'Ct,” is what at any rate wc 
may be permitted to wondia- at. It 
would Im? no heinous offence, were wc 
to brand it with severe reprobation. 

I.ooking at the ca.se as a whole, it 
appears that:— 

1. Ten years havepasscil away since 
1S16. In tliis term our population has 
greatly increased, and our imjKirts, 
]tartieularly of bulky articles, such as 
timlwr, wool, seeds, cotton, &c, ive, 
have greatly increased; the tonnage, 
British oud Foreign, as a whole, ein- 


idoyod in ^ i^e. has greatly In¬ 
creased. Yet, if we except liie trade 
with OUT North American pesaessions 
and looJc at the trade wi& all ot^ 
Foreign parts, tewether with tfie trade 
with Ireland and the British Inlca if 
we do this, be^nning with 18ir, and 
striking out fhe years 1818, 1819 , and 
1825, which, from their not being or- 
£nary ones, ought not to be regarded 
in an inquiry of this deaeriptioa.— 
we find that British tonnage nas ro* 
mained stationary. The variations, 
considering tlie number of tons, have 
been of no moment; tlie increase of 
one year has been balanced by the de¬ 
crease of another. The increase of the 
carrying trade has been monopolized 
by Foreign ships; Foreign tonnagehra 
been increased, not only fifty, but 
nearly seventy-five, per cent. 

y. This increase of Foreign sh^ 
consists wholly of those of the Umted 
States, Prussia, and other countries 
with which we have concluded Reci- 
l^^ocity treaties ; it has taken place 
since these tr«itics came into opera¬ 
tion: actual experiment has proved 
that it has taken place, berause Bri¬ 
tish shiijs cannot compete with the 
Foreign ones. 

B. Although British tonnage, with 
the exception we have stateil, has re¬ 
mained stationary amidst tliis great 
increase of employment for sliipping; 
and although we possess at present 
fewer ships, in regard to tonnage, than 
we jiossessed iu lsl7, our shipping is 
in the greatest distress. Although Fo¬ 
reign shijiping lias increased so great¬ 
ly, no one, not even iMr Huskisson, 
asserts tliat it is distressed iii tlic 
least. 

4. The distress of British sliipping 
is so severe, that, if it continue, it 
must soon produce .an alarming de¬ 
crease in the number of our ships and 
seamen. While this is the case, it is 
morally certain that, in the natural 
course of things, it will not only con¬ 
tinue, hut be augmented. Looking 
at tiu' leading divisions of the carry- 
iiig-trado in detail, our ships have no¬ 
thing to expect hut loss of employ¬ 
ment in any of them. In the trade 
with Foreign countries out of Europe, 
wh.atcver they may gain with some, 
will he more tlian counterpoised by 
what they will lose with otliers; tliey 
can fairly»xpect nothing bnt decrease 
of employiiii’nt upon the whole. In 
th( tidiU' with Foreign countries in 
U 
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Europe, thdr only ptotipeci, upon the 
whole, is a va^ h^vy loss. In iSie 
trade to the West Indies, they are 
sure to Buffer greatly from Foreign 
ships and a free trade in sugar. In 
the trade to the North American Co« 
lonies, Uiey will suffer greatly from 
the increased import of Baltic timber 
and the admissiou of Foreign com. If 
Ministers carry tlieir new Com Law, 
the Foreign corn in ordinary years will 
be brought principally in Foreign ships 
^-London and some other large places 
will be to a considerable extent sup¬ 
plied with it, and in consequence it 
will injure the Coasting trade. 

5. If a great reduction take place in 
the number of British ships, it is not 
probable that this will produce any 
material pemianeut rise of freights. 
The glut has been occasioned by the 
multiplication, not of British s’u]>8, 
but of Foreign onus; and while the 
gluUfreights arc ruinous to the form¬ 
er, they leave a profit to the latter. 
Foreign ships have rapidly multiplied 
when freights have l^ii low to Bri¬ 
tish ones ; and sliould freights rise to 
remunerate the latter, it would give 
such a stimulus to shipbuilding abroad, 
as would soon produce another ruinous 
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glut. Foteif^ ships are multiplying, 
notwithstanding Unrexcess of British 
ones, and the low freights. 

We must now, according to our pro« 
mise, prove that the empire had a case 
of the most momentous character in 
Uie hands of the Shipowners, 

Upon our merdhant-uavy depends 
our possession of the sceptre of the 
ocean; and upon our possession of 
this sceptre defends the preservation 
of the empire from dismemberment. 
If we be btaten at sea—^if we become 
only the teennd naval power in the 
world—we must lose, not merely this 
colony or that, not merely this cluster 
of colonies or that, but nearly tlm 
whole of our immenRe Foreign posses., 
sions. From our Indian em]nrc the 
natives can expel us, if our ships can 
be kept from their shores; the fate of 
the West Indies depends on fleets, and 
nut armies; and our American colo¬ 
nies must l)ecome the easy prey of the 
United States, if we can be prevented 
from semling troops to defend tliein. 

The (inind Question then is—How 
is the ubolitiou of the Navigation'Laws 
oi>erating upon thu number of our 
ships aiui seamen ? 


Ships. 

In 1816 we had 23,S64, 

Tons. 

which measured 2,781,910, and 

employed I7 h,H20 

181; 

m • 

23,316. 

.2,681,986, 

• 

« * • 

171,013 

1818 

« • 

23,307, 

• • • • • SijO 1 

• 


173,60J» 

1819 

• • 

23,182, 

..... 2,660',396, 

« 

• • 4 

174,318 

1820 

• • 

23,374, 

. 2,618,303, 

m 

• • • 

174,314 

1821 

• • 

23,036, 

. 2,360,303, 


• • • 

169,183 

1822 

• • 

21,012, 

.2,319,011, 


« • « 

166,33.3 

1823 

• • 

21,512, 

. 2,306,760, 

• 

• • • 

163,47 4 

1824 

« • 

21,776, 

. . • . • 2,339,387, 

• 

• • • 

168,637 

1823 

« • 

24,280, 

. 2,333.682, 

• 

* • a 

166,18.3 

1826 

* • 

21,623, 

• a • • • 

• 

« « • 

167,.136 


Here is an almost uninterrupted decline; when an increase has taken plact', 
it has not been possible to maintain it. This last year exhibits an increase of 
tonnage over some of the precetling ones, but it is below the first five ; in re- 
.spectof seamen, it is the lowest year in the series, with the exctqition of thnv 
In it we had a very great excess of ships; and a very large and innuefliaU’ de¬ 
crease is certain. If in it we had only had as many ships as we could profit¬ 
ably employ, it would have been the lowest year in the series. That the num¬ 
ber of our ships and seamen will even remain stationary, cannot be bofied for ; 
Its regular decline seems to be inevitable. 

And now, how sunds the question of naval power with other nations i The 
United States possessed,— 

In 1784 . . 240,000 tons of shifting. 

1790 . . 4^0,000 ditto. 

1800 . . 042,413 ditto. 

1810 . . 1,424,78.3 ditto. 

1826 about l,700,00o ditto. 
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We gi^e the toniuge for 1626 from 
an estimate made by Mr Baring in 
I'arliament. 

In respect, tharefore, of tonnage, 
the naval power of the United States 
is already about equal to two-thirds 
of our own; in respect of quality, we 
need My nothing. The exclusion of 
American ships from our colonies may 
{lerhaps check their increase for a mo¬ 
ment, hut putting this out of sight, 
their increase is likely to be large and 
rapid. From the extent of America, 
and the variety of her productions, 
her coasting trade must increase very 
greatly. Her exports consist in a great 
degree of bulky articles, and the de¬ 
mand for them in Eurojw is pretty 
sure to keep constantly rising. She is 
likely to make large additions to her 
articles oi’ export. Her trade with 
the new American States is sure to be 
greatly extended. And when this is 
the case, nine-tenths of her carrying- 
trade .are, and, as far as probability 
goes, W'ill continue to be, confined to 
her own vessels. Everything conspires 
to make it certain that the naval power 
of America will rise very rapidly. 

It has, we know, been argueil, tliat 
the difficulty of procuring sailors will 
prcviiii her from bring ever formida¬ 
ble to us on the oci.in. There might 
he some weight in this, i!’ she could 
be contincd to her own population; 
but uiihajipily she cannot. She has 
the popalatvon of this country, as well 
as her own, to draw sailors from. Ac¬ 
cording to the tK'wspnpers, her ships 
of war are, at tliis inomciit, manned 
to a very great c.\teut with English 
sailors. She has only to keep Vmild- 
ing new vessels, and Britain will man 
them; on the one hand, we are ruin¬ 
ing our shipping; and, on the other, 
we are supidying that power with sea¬ 
men, which bo))i's to wrest from us 
the sovereignty of the sea. 

In the next six or seven years, let 
500,000 tons be added to the tonnage 
of America, and 300,000 be subtract¬ 
ed from that of this country, and she 
will be about our equal in number of 
ships and seamen. Let her then take 
from us, either the West Indies or 
I'snada, and she will be decidedly our 
superior; let her obtain both, and our 
naval supremacy will be lost for ever. 
If our North American possessions 
were not worth a straw in any other 
'pspect, upon them dejicnds tne em¬ 
pire of the sea. l,p| she British end 
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Colonial veseels .which they employ, 
be takeirfrom this county ud ban^ 
ferred to America, and it will make 
the latter, in number of sbipa 'and 
seamen, the first naval power. 

bn the covetous and hostile dispo¬ 
sition of Amierica, we need not en¬ 
large. The most senoua matters of 
dispute are eternally kept unsettled 
between her and this country ; and 
she has always pretexts for ^ing to 
war. Let us be involved in war with 
any of the leading powers of the Con¬ 
tinent, and we must immediately, ei¬ 
ther go to war with her likewise, or 
submit to a continuation of those scan¬ 
dalous robberies which we have suf¬ 
fered her to perpetrate upon us ever 
since she obtained her independence. 
—If the armies and navies of France 
and America were judiciously com¬ 
bined, and brought into action against 
us in the West Indies, and Canada, 
wliat would be the consequences ? 

In case of war, we cannot expect to 
find allies in any of the European 
powers, to which we are at present 
giving fleets, but we arc very likely to 
find enemies in them. 

It must be retnembered that our 
maritime strength lies chiefly in our 
Foreign and Colonial trade, which, as 
we have shown, is threatened with se¬ 
rious diminution in every division.— 
The coasting trade only employs about 
one-fifth 01 our tonnage; and, how¬ 
ever valuable its seamen may be, it 
furnishes fewer of them in proportion 
to tlie navy, tlran almost any other 
trade. Granting that it furnishes its 
lull proportion, it still furnishes only 
one-fifth of the men required by the 
navy, and the other four-fifths must 
he supplied by the Foreign and Colo- 
jiial trade. Whatever may be the 
character of the seamen reared in the 
Isttfr trade, it must be principally hy 
them that our naval battles must he 
fobght, and our naval supremacy must 
be preserved. 

When the facts wc have stated are 
dispassionately considered; and when 
the case of the Shipowners is looked 
at—1. With regard to the fortunes of 
the Ship-owners, and the bread of the 
multitudes who depend on the build¬ 
ing, provisioning, repairing, &c. of 
shipping for employment; 2. With 
regard to that portion of national trade, 
and riches, which depends on the Ship¬ 
ping Interest; and 3. With r^ard to 
the retention of our Foioign posses- 
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sions, the protettioti t»f ovct pde, and 
ivedw in the aggregate^ and the pre¬ 
servation of the very existence of the 
Empire,—-when this is dehe, wo’ ate 
very sure that our country will arrive 
at no other than the following con- 
clushm :— A rate more sfrtmgl^ st//^ 
ported t/jt.ficf find circumstarux, mttre 
pressinir nature, and f^'mort; 
ganiic nuftonal imfmrtance, than thnt 
of ike Ship iimerx, was netfCr brought 
befort' Purliamrnt. 

' Now, why was it said in Parliament 
that the Shipowners had no case ?— 
In plain Eng)*sli, the House of Tom- 
inons replied to them thus:—AVc 
know that yon have lost much of ymiv 
property—^that you are in hitter «liv- 
tress—that Foreign ships cun he Imilt 
and navigated at a much cheajxr rate 
than your own—that yon posse; a fewi-r 
ships, aud employ fewer men, tliau 
you did eleven yeara aga,—that Fo¬ 
reign ships are nuiltiplyinc in all di¬ 
rections—that vital changes harve b . cn 
made in the Navigation Laws;—wi- 
know all this, but it is nothing. You 
do not prove that your ships arc wholly 
annihilated—that your trade has hc< n 
wholly engrossed oy foreigofTS—th it 
the foundation of the uarion's liav.'il 
supremacy isdu'.trojed—that fore yt'c. 
have no case! 

To most Euglishtnen, ihi;: coudur: 
of the House of roiotnoiis will appa-r 
to ho not only new, but utterly inde¬ 
fensible. 'J’lijs House, it seems, is no 
longer to remedy distress, or avert im¬ 
pending calamity. It is to look tamely 
and applaudingly on, while the robber 
is leading the horse out of the stable; 
and it is only, after he has gallopril 
off out of its reach, tliat it is to fly 
into a mighty ]>as3ien, and lock the 
stable door. While the ruin of our 
shipping is in progress, it is to do no¬ 
thing ; and it is only when the ruin 
shall be completed—when our naval 
supremacy sliall be irrecoverably lost 
—when it can only curse its own er¬ 
ror—^that it is to think the Shipown¬ 
ers have a ca.se, and to consent to in- 
quiry. If such a thing be not done, 
stich a thing will happen, say the 
Shipowners. Peace ! replies the 
House of Commons, the thing has not 
liappened. 'and nothing but its hap¬ 
pening can prove tliat prCwntivc meft- 
sarcs are neeiftsary. Snch a man i'< 
'Idiigcrously ill, and without medi(*ine 
he will dir, says the physician. He 
s yet alhc, replies the House of Com¬ 


mons, and nothing tnit his death cut 

S rovc that he needs medicine ; let him 
ic, and he sliall then have pills ami 
potions in profusion. 

We will now glance at Mr Huskls- 
son's defence of his innovations. Wc 
follow the order observed in the Pam¬ 
phlet, and begin with the new Colo¬ 
nial System. 

He says that tl»e North American 
provinces were highly gratified by the 
change. Tlii.s i.s notoriously op}>ose<? 
to fact. The system only yielded these 
provinces some nniin]K>rtant benefit' 
on the one hand, while on tlie othf’i 
it excluded them from the Wt si India 
market. 'J'hey had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, from free trade , 
hee.au.'se thiy ha.l, conip.iraiivcly, no¬ 
thing to sell, that other niiiions wonict 
buy. The old systetii alone roiiM givi 
them a market for their proiitui', am! 
an adherence to it was .•‘-•sential lo' 
their advance in prosperity, llott 
eonld they Iwuetit Iront iiuereourv.- 
with Foreign nations, when tht.se na¬ 
tions would merely siH to.'withoni 
buying of them ? And how e<Juld tin 
mother eotintry I't-niiit from tin-’ 
prO'-iH-rity, if it sitonM aiiM m-U- 
from the irtnsftr td tln ir ]mreha«'‘ 
from h< r to ]-\.n 'yn <'oii..:ru. ? Th 
fuidit'onal iiiin'ennr^- vi'o l-orei‘''T' 
natimis which th.- !t< a -lem hs’ 
gi\en t!n-n.. fOi't.iini'; to li;,- ;—thes 
buy m.-iml.ftii] I *. «.t tins'- mitimis 
wh.eh they p.iy lor with diHar* ; ihi 
procuring of tfie di'llars cts tin ii 
in veidity to he.ivy Iosscn ; ;tnd tin 
Foreign inannracturcs injure greativ 
their native ones. 

It mui»t be oh.si'rvetl, thnt if lliest 
provinces be bunefiterl by iht? e\eJo- 
sioti of the Americans jToiij the \\ t ®; 
Ju lia trade, this is not a part of th- 
new system, but n return to the nh’ 
one. 

With rettard to West India Colo¬ 
nies, Mr llu.skissnn says that they 
ought to liave every reasonable facility 
afforded them “ in procuring, at mo- 
derato charges, tltose articles imine- 
diatfly mcasnry for the cultivatioii 
of the estates, whicli this country can¬ 
not sujiply them with sufficient regu¬ 
larity, and except .it prices greatly 
exceeding those which are paid tot 
the like articles in other eiHintric!; 
their rivals in the growth of sugar." 
He cotttends that the Hnited .States 
had alw.iys belli permitted to supply 
them wiili these artirlcs, ami that 
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iber« was no rewon fcH- refusing the 
btune pemussiou to utlier nations. 

In ibis be siieaks as tbougli tbe Co¬ 
lonies could iirucure supplies from no 
(juartoF whatover, save this country, 
or Foreign nations. 

When the United States were first 
permitted to supply tbe West India 
Colonies, the North American Pro¬ 
vinces (which, for the sake of brevity, 
H’e will comprehend under the term 
Caitada,) were in their infancy, and 
iueapoble of doing it. When the new 
\Vbtein was adopted, Canada was in a 
condition, aided by such assistance as 
Cioverinnent could have rendered, to 
supply the West Indies as regularly, 
as plfiitifally, and uhnobt as cheaply, 
•is the I'liiitd .SUtis. L'auada w’as 
uiliing to t.ike goods in iiayiiient, 
v\liiL the rjii'ied Suues vvould only 
.ali’ spetii' ui lulls on England. The 
lu'.w system called ior was—the giving 
• •i'the trade to Canada, and the pla¬ 
cing of i'oreigii ships on cipiality in 
lespect of exclusion, but nut of ad¬ 
mission. 

Assuming that Canada had not been 
111 existence, and that it was essential 
lor the West India Colonies to draw 
these articles I'roin Foreign luitions, 
could they only do this through I'o- 
leign Vessels: If, by means of the 
bonding s}.sti in, tin y had received tiieir 
supply of staves, sait«.d provisions, N.e. 
sole!} through liiiush ships, what 
would have been the ccmseiiUeuce ? 
They W'uiijd base been as pkitciluliy, 
and almost as cheaply sujiplii'ii. us 
they have In cn through foreign ships. 
'J'lie diliiu'iKv of exjieusc to them 
would have been aluioxt nothing ; this, 
by greatly enlarging the outward car¬ 
goes of the AVest India vessels, would, 
111 all prohahility, have reduced the 
rate of honx’waid fitight. 

From Mr llubkissoa’s lanptago it 
might bo intern d, tliat the Colonies 
could not possibly have any inter- 
euurbe with Foreign nations, if Foreign 
ohips biiould be excluded from them. 
1*' iiermissioii were given to Foreign 
nalunis to sell to the Colonies, and to 
the (yulonies to buy of Foreign nations, 
on condition that the sales should be 
made tliroiigii the medium of Ilritisb 
iiierohaiits, and tbe goods should be 
carried by British ships, there coultl 
be no just complaint of the want of 
mtcreoursc. For a long time, tlu* t'o- 
toniats have had, all things consiiicr- 
v;J, much greater Irciidom of inler- 


cQurse. with Foreign nations, than the 
inhabitants of tbe mower country; 
b^t it seems this was no intercourse 
at all, so long as Foreign sliipg itrcre 
excluded. 

An act, as Mr lluskissoii says, was 
passed in to legalize tbe admis¬ 
sion of Americau ships into tbe West 
India Colonies. This was a part of the 
new system—the system which, ac¬ 
cording to himself and others, has 
been so prolific of benefits. Flow did 
it operate 't lie says that it enabled 
American ships to monopolize nearly 
all the carrying, to the exclusion of 
British oiu-s; and that while this was 
the eaxe, the Americans would accept 
liuthiiig ill ])aymcni, save specie or 
bills on England. iNIany people will 
be astoiiixlied to find, that such efibets 
could flow' from free trade ; and iliere 
are a few wlio will doubt the wisdom 
of the system which producotl such 
effects. Individuals may perhaps be 
found, who would have seen m this 
decisive exjicriment coiielusive proof, 
that the adiuissiun of Foreign ships was 
theoretically and practically mischie- 
tous; but he could only find in it 
]ireof, that the ships of the whole 
world ought to be admitted, as well as 
those of America. 

In that .'«pirit of .irtifice, which per¬ 
vades tvery paragiaph of the j>am- 
pbiet, Mr lIuslvi.^son nrgucstlut there 
was no ground for pioliibiting olhei 
nations from sharing in that tiade 
which was enjoyed hy the Umttd 
Matis. His drift is to produte the be¬ 
lief, that the new system only ptuiiit-, 
other nation' to do this. The old ■sys¬ 
tem nujely jiermitted the Folonits to 
draw' certain artiiles from America, 
which were necessary for the mere 
cheap cultivation of the jdantation.';; 
the new system admits into them all 
kinds of foreign produce and m;um)':a- 
tures, save a lew articles, which au 
exduded fur reasons having nothing 
to do with trade. On the imuieiise 
difference we need not expatiate. 

When Air lluskisson ow'iis that the 
admission of American shijts expelled 
our own from the carrying of the sup- 
]>]ies, it is Vfry extraordinary that he 
iiisi.'ts, that tlie aihuission of the ships 
of the whole worhl cannot possibly in¬ 
jure British ones'. It is the more ex- 
ii'iu'i dinar) ,hccaiiso, Ix forc the change, 
American vessels could only carry .t 
lew articles, while now, foreign ves¬ 
sels can carry ahuost any ai'tiac. If 
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our Bhips were injured by losing the 
carriage of the flour and lumber, they 
must, we think, be injured, when, in 
addition, they lose the carriage of the 
ailks, cottons, linens, salted provisions, 
&c. &C. The Americans refused to 
buy the colonial produce, otherwise 
the “ freedom of intercourse” might 
unhappily have dtstroyed the inter¬ 
course between the colonics and the 
mother country. This produce was, 
therefore, left to he carried by Britif^h 
vessels. But the European foreign 
vessels will not only carry the goods 
to the Colonies, but they will carry a 
large part of the Colonial produce, 
which would otherwise be carried by 
British vessels. 

We warmly approve of the exclu¬ 
sion of American ships from the Colo¬ 
nies, and hope it will be persevered 
in; but it cannot be persevcrfil in 
without a departure from the princi¬ 
ples of the new system, if America 
offer to comply with the prescribed 
conditions. It would be a contempti¬ 
ble quibble to say—You would not do 
it at a certain moment, tliercfore you 
shall never do it. The new system was 
advocated on the principle, that it 
would be highly beneficial to this 
country to admit the ships of all na¬ 
tions into the colonies at all times on 
certain conditions; and it would be a 
complete abandonment of the princi¬ 
ple to exclude the ships of any nation 
at any time, which should offer the 
requisite terms. If America offer com¬ 
pliance, and it be refused, it will be an 
open confession on the part of 3finis- 
ters, that the admission of American 
ships would be injurious to this coun¬ 
try, and, of course, that the new syfs- 
tem is founded on a false and destruc¬ 
tive principle. 

"V^'lien we find Mr Iluskisson grave¬ 
ly stating, that the sugar colonies would 
be reduc^ to the greatest distress by 
the exclusion of all Foreign shipping; 
and that it is In vain to contend, that 
diey ought to draw everything they 
need exduaively from this country in 
retnm-fbr their monopoly; we arc 
aanmbed that the credulity of Par- 
l^itaent could bear with such non- 
aense. No one ever dreamed of com¬ 
pelling these Colonies to draw every¬ 
thing they need from this country. 
He and the whole world—if we are 
compelled to except the House of 
Commons, the fault is not ours— 
know, that the Colonies could be sup¬ 
plied as plentifully, and about as 


cheaply, os they now are, if not a 
single Foreign snip were p^itted to 
ehter Aem. They are at present com¬ 
pelled to draw a large part of thefr 
supplies from Canada, through British 
ships ; and these ships could carry the 
remainder from continental ports, or 
our bonding warehouses, on nearly the 
terms charged by the Foreign ones. If 
this should be found to rai«c the price 
of any article, a trifling reduction of 
the duty charged on foreign goods in 
the colonies would afforel a remedy. 

We are not admitting that the co¬ 
lonies ought to be suffered to draw 
everything they now draw from Fo¬ 
reign nations; on the contrary, wc 
believe that they ought to buy many 
articles of this country and ('oiiada, 
wliich they buy of such nations. But 
the question before; us relates not to 
this, but to the policy of eiving the 
carriage to Foreign ships. If it be ex¬ 
pedient to permit the Colonies t(; buy 
all the Foreign goods they buy at pre¬ 
sent, it is matter of demonstration 
that these goods could be made as 
cheap to them, if carried solely by 
British ships, as they now are. 

What we have said will apply to 
Mr Iluskisfjon’s observations ns^wet- 
iiig the trade with Newfoundlamt. lii 
this trade Briti.sh shipping has decli- 
nctl wofully in late years. He says, 
that the cheap Foreign produce is car¬ 
ried from Hamburgh by BritLsh ves¬ 
sels, There is no security that this 
will continue, neither is there any 
hope that it will. British ships arc 
here placed in pernicious competition 
with Foreign ones, wlnn the trade 
might have been wholly secured to 
them without injuring the colony. 
This is not all. Our ships go to Ham¬ 
burgh, and there they fit out for the 
long voyage, to the great injury of the 
trade and revenue of this country. 

Mr Huskisson says, that the charge 
made against him for opening the ports 
of British India to Foreign ship.s, iw 
“ too ridiculous to be noticedand 
that it “ only proves the monopolizing 
spirit, as well as the gross ignomnee 
of those by whom it has been made.” 
We first saw this charge in a letter 
which appeared in a J.iverpool papiT, 
and which was generally ascribed-— 
we know not how truly—to Mr Glad¬ 
stone. If Mr Gladstone really wrote 
it, he must, particularly after his late 
exertions in favour of the Address to 
his Majesty, be hugely delighted by 
the compliments thus paid to him, a» 
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well as others, by hie friend, Mr Hus« 
kisBon. The latter defends birasclf by 
saying, that he beKcves Foreign ships 
have been at all times ailmitt^ into 
British India. He of course wishes 
the nation to think that he has made 
no practical change whatever ; so true 
it is, that his defence on every point 
oonsista of concealment and misrepre¬ 
sentation. liis change has released 
Foreign ships from severe restrictions 
in the trade with India, and allowed 
them to carry most articles. Tlie effect 
of this, aided by that of other changes, 
is—Foreign ships have lately been car¬ 
rying between India and our Colonics, 
and even the Mother Country. The 
produce of India is now brought to 
tlic Continent in Foreign ships—it then 
comes to Uiis country, and the Foreign 
ships have the beiielit of the long voy¬ 
age. Ac to what he says of the increase 
of tonnage in the trade with India, it 
must be observed, that his change has 
not yet had time to have its natural 
etii ct on tonnage. The tonnage from 
India was greater in 182(> than in some 
preceding years, hut it was considera¬ 
bly less than in 1K19 and 1S20. It was 
Jn lKi<) . . 7.>,(>d:i tons. 

1820 . . SI,<>71 

l8‘2ii . • 7 2,45 7 

It must he observed too. that this 
include.s the tonnage employed in the 
growing trade with New South Wales, 
and Van Diemen's l.and. 

We procecil to Mr Huskisson’s de¬ 
fence of the Keciprocity Treatier.. 

He says, it has been assumed that 
he is the author of the Keciprocity 
system ; and he denic.s it, on the 
ground that one Keciprocity treaty w.is 
ooncluded with Portugal and Brazil in 
1810, and that another was concluded 
with the United States in 1S15. With¬ 
out advertiitg to the political character 
of the one with Portugal and Brazil, 
it must be obvious to aevery one, that 
the same treaty m.ay be a very wise 
one when concluded with one nation, 
and a very indefensible one when con¬ 
cluded with another. The treaty with 
Prussia, although a very pernicious 
one to this country, is a very advan¬ 
tageous one to Prussia ; and one with 
a nation, tlie ships of whicli could not 
compete with our own, would yield us 
great benefits. If the K^procity treaty 
with Portugal and Brazil were coii- 
eJuded on the principle, that their 
ships could not compete with British 
once ; this very principle proltibited 


Bectprocity treaties with the nations of 
the north of Europe. Mr Haskisson's 
treaties stand upon the reverse of this 
principle. With regard to the treaty 
with the ITnitcd States, he said last 
year, that it was almost a matter of 
necessity; and therefore, it furnished 
no rea.son for us to conclude similar 
ones from choice. This treaty ought 
to have been looked at as a beacon, 
and not as a precedent; it is astonish¬ 
ing that with its lamentable conse¬ 
quences before him, he could conclude 
similar ones with countries, the ship¬ 
ping of which possessed greater ad¬ 
vantages over our own, than those of 
the United States. 

Of the Keciprocity system, as a sys¬ 
tem—of the Keciprocity lYeaties, as 
treaties to be concluded, not with this 
nation, or that, from especial reasons, 
but with all nations, on abstract prin- 
ciple.s,—Jilr Huskisson and his col¬ 
leagues arc demonstrably the parent*. 

With regard to the Prussian treaty, 
the Right Hon. Gentleman states that 
Prussia imposed discriminating duties, 
not merely upon our ships, but upon 
all Foreign ones ; and that when Mi¬ 
nisters remonstrated with her, her re- 
ily was—“ This is a municipal regu- 
ation, with which you have no right 
to interfere. The di.scriminating duties 
of other countries are ruimiun to our 
- - - - We have followed 
your example, to protect the remain¬ 
der (of our shipping) from ruin.” He 
observes, it has been maintained by 
his opponents, that, “ our rejoinder 
should have been from the mouths of 
our cannon, rather than submit to the 
cowardly sacrifice of any of our com¬ 
mercial monopolies.” He says, that 
those who hold such language have 
notions touching the dignity and ho¬ 
nour of this country, very different 
from his own ; and he hopes that he 
** shall never share in the councils of 
England, when a principle shall be 
set up, that there is one rule of mde- 
pcndcnce and sovereignty for the strong, 
and another for the weak." 

Now, this municipal regulation, no 
matter what it was directed against, 
was calculated to inflict serious injury 
on the trade and shipping of this coun¬ 
try : and that this gave us a clear right 
to interfere in tlie way of retaliation, 
will be denied by no one, always 
cepiing the Members of the Cabinet 
and the Houst* of Commons. What 
was it that Prussia sought to obtain 
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AVas it equality—her just ami eqiiit- 
able right? No! she sought advan¬ 
tage—ittonojwly—the entire posses¬ 
sion of a trade whicli at any rate be¬ 
longed as much to this country us to 
her. Granting that previously our 
ships had possessed auvantjg''S over 
hers, and had brought them to ruin, 
she sought not to create equality, but 
to enaluc her ships to obtain advan¬ 
tages over, and to ruin ours. This is 
alwve question. 

The tre ison of admitting that Prus¬ 
sia was justified in tltis—that she was 
iustified in taking from our ships and 
Shipowners their equitable right, may 
be committed by Mr lluskisson and 
the House of Commons, but it shall 
never add to the li^tof our own trans¬ 
gressions. 

Wc say now. as we said on a former 
occasion, that the wlude whicli Ih'ussia 
i’tiuld fairly claim was. the jil icing of 
hi-.' ships on a m;/ cqii.i!ity w'lth 
British ones, in a trade winch belong¬ 
ed not more to her, than to thi» coun¬ 
try. In this we are not laying down 
'«ne rule for the strong, and another 
lor the weak ; wo are merely st iiiag 
the uuiNOT'.jil, itornal, unchangeable 
law of 1 ighl and reason. 1 >id the lloci- 
procity treaty do no more ihim giv • tier 
such an equality? (iovermiMiit has 
officially aimoui.eed, through .Mr Ja- 
eob's report, that I’ru'isian ships eoi 
be Imill utid navigated at a lUr eiu.j)ic r 
ratc thiiii Jirili.'-h ones ; actu.il txpiri- 
inent has proved ih.u Jiiiii-h >>hi|>s 
eaiiiiot comjKt' witii ]*^u^■,lau ones, 
and that the tretiiy i., robiunc tlumof 
fheir .share of the ir.ide. The 
dutieshasenotLiiiL to do with (qiiality; 
they produi-e iiie-juahty, which is de- 
-truetise to our bttip'pinL'; they give 
lo Prussia unjll^t advantatns and mo¬ 
nopoly. Cnee iiu>re we mamtahi, that 
this tn aiy wicriticeil Iwili the honour 
and the sacretl rights of this country. 
If there had been no .alternative to it 
but war—w:ir ought fo have been de¬ 
clared. That our notions of mitional 
honour and riglibi ditler very widely 
from those of Mr lIuskis.son, is a mat- 
tsT which causes us neither sliuine nor 
sorrow. 

The Itight Honourable Gentlfinan 
in (ffect maintains that 1'ruti.si.a h.id a 
right to this iriaty ; and tiiat we W'eie 
houn<l by equity ,md national law Lo 
conceile ih.ii inr, which ist.vptliing 
our ships fioiii a iraiic heluiiging us 
much to tu as to her. He thu.i so¬ 


lemnly asserts, that, aecorduig to pii^ 
lie law, we have no right to share in 
our own cairying trade, if we cannot 
carry as cheaply as other c.oun tries; 
and that the foundations of tlie navy 
ought to be swept away. He directly 
state.s, that, to defend our coiumerclal 
moiuqiulies with our cannon, would be 
a gross abuse of jH>wcr, and a Hagrant 
violation of the law of n.itioiis. Times 
were, when a Uritish ^Minister couUl 
not have done this in the British 
House of Commons with impunity. 
Times were, when the parent of a 
treaty like the one in question would 
have been rewarded With impeach¬ 
ment. 

That this couniiy has a ch.ir right 
in uatuuial law to n fuse to trade wiili 
unv other, even on its own onus— 
tleit It ha.s .such a right m reiu-e. ii ■■ 
think fit, to trade with any otlui. ev- 
eepi on condition that ic.s ships sh.-.il 
have gn'.it e^clHHIvc iulvat.t.igis — 
needs no proof. As to conqielhiig 
other nations to trade with us on out 
own conditions, no one has iver a*!- 
\ocaled it; i \ei y one iulmiis ih.ii they 
have the right of relusal as wi 11 as our- 
silvca. All that li.is hieo said h—we 
Ii.ive a light to pr« -erve wh.it wt jki.s- 
.sei-s with our cannon, Stumei' tli.ni sur- 
under it lo otiur nations winch have 
no right to it whatever. 

Mr lluskissoM i.< mighty angry with 
his otqionents, betause they h.ivo as- 
>erted that I’ros'M th e'; not untiualiy 
liopoit ijliovt I'onr hnndn d thonssml 
)). muds' worth ol Jbitish piihinir .nid 
ioanii}.'K-:iiri'. I nr .isstite i it, 

In* ciia.’-g'S iliein Witli wiifiil i.!'o'e|"'e- 
.'tMUition, or gt(is., igridi.inc-'. Sow 
what have tlu y sjaiketi I'toui : Oriieial 
liocuioeiits—those Itetuiio f'nrmshi<l 
by (ii»M.iniii(nt, vviiuli tUtlaii th.ii 
i'rusKia does not impoi'i a gii,iti i qn.in- 
lity of itriti,sh jirodiue and in.niufiie.. 
tuns. Our Ti-adtrs .lie aware, tlnit in 
sjiotikiiig fd the iinpui I s aii<l ( S'lorls oi 
any country, there doeumeiii.s are ai- 
wiiys Hjiokin from hy iMinlsltrs tin in- 
seUc', J;.s Will as by other peopie. 

Mr lluski'-son, however, kicks the 
docinneiits ut the liritisii tiovernmeiit 
with -soorii out ol i’arJi.micnt. and pro- 
iluces a paper Iroin a ct ri.nii i’rti.ssian, 
Baron .Mall/ahn, to overwhelm hts 
nnliappy o{quitiuit.s with cuututaiioii. 
As he vva, hiinsi if grne !y ignorant 
I'mehoi.; ilie Pin.^iait iinporis, until 
the iJauin coiiih.Mtnd<.d to eiiiighun 
hiiii, he might haVi dealt nmie letider- 
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ly with thosfe oprnrM^it* who had not 
so miracnlotis a Baron to apply to for 
instruction. This wondrous Prussian, 
who has been aptly called Baron 
Munchausen, graciously asserts, that 
Prussia imports more than seven mil¬ 
lions' worth of British produce and 
manufactures annually; Mr Iluslds- 
son cuts down the seven millions to 
five, anil this amount he gives as tlic 
very lowest that truth would sanc¬ 
tion. 

Baron ]Maltzalin Munchausen un¬ 
warily gives- names and figurts, which 
are capable of being turned to the 
most filial uses .iii.iiiist his iloeumenl. 
lie reprisinis tli.it the gisxls :ue im- 
porti'd, notdirictly from thihcnumi-y. 
inil; indiicctly, through tlerman, D.i- 
ni >li, .‘ind other ports. Nov., wi; ga¬ 
ther from th<- British oi.h-ial accounf 
01 oar I vports 1r/ t))< -i' j'ori.,, (hat lie 
m.ikis 1‘ru^sia boyof xe maily .'I'l the 
gooiKwe M-t to ti.i III—that heinakis 
lier buy of 11 .' sevii'.ii niilhoi!'’ worth 
of which, it is iiotonous, ate 

coiihumod hy other counlru-"i. In an 
tible htti r.ii fdn d to Mr Ilxi-kisson, 
which arcii 1.1 the Morning I’o'i 
of .Jx;in' ( 1 1 li. .1 111 on the t itiiiu nt< ot' 
whiv'li out vcuhr’-xii.ix reU, we lind 
the follow .nj inform.itivn :— 

'f.i'Kiiic, then, till' f.i'-t :!>'tiili- in tiic 
Prussian stMtciocii'., J -'.ml it !■> a'-'‘i rtod, 
tliut law ciJtioii * tx-iiii.' the ]‘I\miU( e 01 the 
United Klll^"K>ln ami of it.. Coloni.*^,’ 
to tfie Riiionfit o( cciitiia', (tiie 

riMitim hfciiiff cijiiiil toalioot 11 btis. Jhiu- 
lisli weiglit,) wii' iiii]toited into die I’nis- 
siaii stHtes l>y way oi Ilunilnireh. Now, 
sir. tlicnmi-f qiiamify oi laweotton im¬ 
ported in/.t Ibiniliurgli in liie year 
was as follows ;—4iit(3 hales of liiuted 
States cuttun, of Ura/il, o-27-i of 

AVest India, ot Kast India, and tH 
of Levant. I have carefully ascertained 
from merchants and brokers concerned 
in tlic cotton trade, the avcnigc weight 
of each dcsciiption, and find the aggregate 
would be only 3H,*2(iO eeiitmis, so that if 
tlie cjuaritities sNxtcd in the IVus.siun do* 
nimeiit be correct, that country must 
consume more than seven-eigliths of all 
tlic raw cotton imported into Ham¬ 
burgh ! 

“ Tins may bo so, .at all events I have 
no means of contradicting it, but ii docs 
appear to bo highly improbable. Ks on 
supposing all this to be true, I think you 
would not venlnre to repeat, after pcrii- 
.^iiig the preceding statement, tli.ii the 
cotton in question was * British gmirts,’ 


Yon would not contend, for instance, tha t 
cotton transported direct from tlie United 
States to Hamburgh in American shipa, 
conld be in the remotest degree connect¬ 
ed with the interests of this country. 
The raw cotton which was imported in 
Prussia direct from Great Britain, ap¬ 
pears to have been to the large amount ot 
980 ceiitnas! whilst the whole quantity 
placed under the bead of English * goods,’ 
is no less than 67,910 centnas. 

Aiiotlier considerable articlei amount ■ 
ing to 35,Id? centnas, is raw hides, o^ 
whicli only 447 centnas were importer 
from this country direct. It is, however, 
stated, that ‘ English hides’ to the ex¬ 
tent of 514S centnas, were importer! 
through llumbiirgli. Naw’,-sir, I am 
enabled to state, ihtit, of 63,82.j pieces of 
South American hides, which are all llui'*' 
were imported into llumburgh in I80.‘'- 
ot any soit, only ii).5<!o were from Great 
llritam. But 1 alsu observe, whicli is n 
singularly runclusivi:: roiitr«r(hction t” 
Baron Alalt/.Iiuii's ttieoreticul ‘ Docu- 
nieiil,' that 111 that year .XkSL* country 
hides (as likely to be of tue produce ot 
Pru.ssiii, as tiiat she should receive om 
goods thiough the same channel. i were 
actually exported iiom Hamburgh ti> 
Liigiaiid ' 

“ tb IVa, nine cpiunas werL’ iirportc.i 
din-cr from tl.U rmii.t'v, irt tlio \.iii.;i 
ipiaiility und> r tlic iii.id of ‘ r.ugii'l' 
giio.)-,’ i- r;t'itl criiiii.is, t,f whicli i2tii 
ct nfiDisw'cri. rrceivt i. tMrm.gii H..iribiirg.'i, 
It Itiipiicns most uiilortuiiHifly, however, 
for wur liUtluniiy, tiiat /;,>/ u imuc, 
f//.;■ wii« that year iiupoued into Ham 
iiiireh (rom this cotmtiv. About two 
thirds of the import into that pmcc m 
rived direct Irorn (’antoii, and the re- 
nmiiider trom the I'luteu 8fatc<; iitid, ns 
It is well known tli.it the monopoly (>. 
tl»e E„.st India t'omjiauy prevents nm 
Kngh.sh ships, except tlivir own, from 
visiiing Cituioii, it is quite obvious tiiat 
British ship]iiug could not be employed 
in trans}>orting the tea in question : niid 
that this country is not, directly or in- 
directly, connccte.d with the consump¬ 
tion in I’rassiii, of more than 9 centnas 
out o( 21)1)1 ! 

“ Tobacco one would hardly have ex¬ 
pected to tiiul in this Priis.siaii document 
as connected with England, except so far 
os it i» imported iiin < r; ior, to * practical 
men,’ like riiyscli, uiioare in the habit 
oi seeing Ameiie.m siiips announced al¬ 
most daily in Ibc Cowes List as arriving 
fiom VirginiJ, Iluvuunah, &c. and pro¬ 
ceeding thence to Hamburgh, and oU>er 
Conliiiciitiil ports, to discharge their car¬ 
goes, ir appciirs scarcely possible tli.;t 
11 
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even ajed'hot tbeeriet could ventfire to 
state* uatAout an iota ofpro^, that tobacco 
was shipped from Jlngland to Haabuigh 
for coiisuropttOQ in Prussia. ISfererthe* 
less* we ftnd no less than 66,045 centnaa 
of that article under the head of ' £ng. 
liah goods/ of wliich only 1488 cenr- 
naa were imported into Prussia direct 
from tjkia country; but 16,094 centnas 
are stated to have been received by way 
of Hamburgh. Tlie importation of to¬ 
bacco into that place in 1633 was consi¬ 
derable, blit not an ounce of it is stated 
in the Hamburgh accounts to have arri¬ 
ved from Great Britain. About one- 
fourth of the importation, indeed, is said 
to have ceme from * the west ports of 
Europe,' and it is just possible that a 
fraction of that fraction may have been 
from this country; though from the eir- 
cumstanee of other goods being specifi¬ 
cally mentioned in tlie same accounts as 
imported from Great Britain, it appears 
extremely improbable. 

** 1 might go on multiplying proofs to 
tha same effect, by taking eardi of the 37 
Articles in the Prussian Document in 
succession, and each of the seven routes 
ot indirect transit; but I flatter myself 
that even you, sir, will allow 1 have suc¬ 
cessfully established the fallacy of that 
document. And 1 do almost hope that 
you will, for the sake of your own cha¬ 
racter, disow'n it, and acknowledge the 
error into which it has led you. How' 
you will be able to purge yourself from 
the uH-Ungliak feeling which is apparent 
'in the attempt to palm upon the Parlia¬ 
ment ajbre^n statement, hearing, as this 
does, all the marks of fraud and deception 
on the face of it—How you will be able 
to justify your conduct in this respect to 
the eouutn*, I am totally at a lota to con¬ 
jecture. A negative species of proof 
which tbe document itself affords, is ‘«lso 
worthy of consideration. The only bulky 
articles of English produce which are 
notonously consumed in Prussia, 1 mean 
salt and sea coal, are also the only articles 
which appear exclusively to be imported 
liirect from this country. I say exclu¬ 


sively, because the incouiidenible qtiaiT- 
tity of the . latter carried through Ham- 
buigb, and tbe intimation that some salt, 
not speeified in the ‘document,* may 
have arrived through the Netherlands, do 
not deserve notice. As these articles, 
w’hich we know can be supplied better 
from England than from any other coun¬ 
try, are not conveyed to Prussia through 
indirect clianneis, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that other articles, which really 
arrive by those channels, and which can 
be supplied on equally good, or better 
terms, from otlier countries, should have 
been so supplied ?—it being remembered 
that we have no aidmee. either from 
Prussia, or any of the intermediate places, 
that the immense quantities of goods, 
gratuiioKs/^ assigned to England, were in 
any way connected with her. 

“ As I have, in compliment to the ve¬ 
racious Baron hJaUzahn, applied his term 
of ‘ English goods’ to the general ship¬ 
ments from this country, it is right that 
1 should explain what proportion JEnglUi 
mam^aclures bear to the whole. Accord¬ 
ing to the Prussian statement, the total 
importation from Great Britain direct to 
Prussia, amounted in 1833, to 717,7581. 
9s. sterling, of which only 174,1*671. 14s. 
consisted of nianufuetured goods ; tbe 
great bulk of our cxpoi t to Prussiii being 
in foreign goods, a large proportion of 
which is brought here, and nearly the 
whole carried away in foreign vessels. 
As it is important to your views to show 
the great increase of exports consequent 
on tile Reciprocity system, 1 will bring 
under your notice an account of ali the 
British tnant^aclures which have been ex¬ 
ported from London, Liverpool, Hull, 
and Bristol, to Prussia, during the first 
fire months of the present year, pre¬ 
mising that all the quantities, and the 
Value of the first article, are extracted 
from our own Custom-buiise accounts, 
and that tbe value of the other articles 
is calculated according to the Prussian 
scale, which is, however, beyond tbe 
market piicei. Tlie account is as fol' 
lows 


BofTc At value,. L.5043 

27s^ lbs. worsted yarn, 24 centnas, at 15h . 36(1 

16,644) ibs. cotton twist, 165 ditto, at 15f, . 2475 

31560 yards cambric and mushii, supposed 4 ditto, at iof. 1K> 
9745 cwt. refined sugar, 9574 ditto, at 3/. . 26,733 

1293 ditto refined saltpetre, 1270 ditto, ditto , ;;81() 


Total.. 40,5'^9 


“ A mighty object, truly, for wliich to sacrifice the shipping of the country 
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Wliat Hi^i^son. will plead in for paying Kttle more tlumludf amil- 
justification of fiis conduct, time must so that there lire na nilliona'and 
unfold; ittw interim, we shall h(dd a half wraocounted for. Does' rite 
it to Ite impossible for a British Mi.< send us bullion, or goods, or asniitiuDg 
nistcr to even excuse himself for ha- at all, in payment of the six imWmu 
ving dared to place such a document and a half? This must be cleared 
Itefore Parliament, and vouch for its We must have another tnarvelloas se- 


correctness. 

Itmust be observed, that nearly the 
whole of the Baron’s seven millions’ 
worth of goods are not bought by 
Prussia of this country, and a large 
part of titem are not bought by her 
at all. A portion she buys of the 
ports to which we sell them, and a 
portion merely passes through her on 
their way to other countries. Were 
all intcrcoutte to be suspended be¬ 
tween her and this country, the chief 
part of them are of such a character, 
that they would continue to enter her 
exactly as they cuter her at present, 
unless she should cease to have inter¬ 
course with Hamburgh, Bremen, Den¬ 
mark, &c. &c. likewise. In truth, 
the'cessation of our intercourse with 
her would cut ofi' little more than 
I ..100,000, called, in the official papers 
of tills country, the amount of our 
exports to Prussia. 

Mr Iluskisson flatly denies that 
Prussia subjects our goods to citlur 
prohibitions or high duties. lie says 
that her duties on most articles fluc¬ 
tuate between five and ten per cent; 
that they do not on any article exceed 
fifteen per cent, and that the tariff dois 
nut contain a single prohibition. Now 
we learn from the same excellent let¬ 
ter, that the Prussian taiifi' imposes a 
duty equal to about 

36 percent on primed cottons, 
11)3 per cent on plain cahcoe.s, 
from do to 79 per cent on woollens, 
375 per cent on tin plates. 
Comment here would indeed be idle. 
When we find a man like this heainng 
every possible foul charge upon all 
who think good to question his wis¬ 
dom and accuracy, it only causes us to 
.smile; but, alas J our merriment va- 
nishes, when we reflect that liis state¬ 
ments arc rapturously beheved in, and 
applauded, by the House of Commons. 

Baron Maltzahn Munchausen vrould 
doubtlessly be affronted, were be to 
be told that his country docs not pay 
her debts; therefore he has been guilty 
of an egregious oversight in uot in¬ 
forming us how she pays to this coun¬ 
try the seven millions. ' Our own de¬ 
fective dornmenta onlv give her credit 
Voi.. XXll. 


ries of Munchausen's Disooveri^ froth 
the intelligent Baron in the mat Ses¬ 
sion, to show what our annualimpom 
of seven miUiona from Pruipa consist 
of, and to save her from the. suspicion 
of being httle better than a downright 
swindler. 

The worth of the trade with Prus¬ 
sia, be it small or great, has, however, 
little to do with the question. She 
was at our mercy. For both the pre¬ 
sent and the future, she had to htok 
chiefly to this country and the British 
Colonies, not only for* a market for her 
produce, but for employment for her 
shipping. A cessation of intercourse 
would liavc operated ruinously on both 
her trade and her ships, while we 
should scarcely have felt it. Had Mi¬ 
nisters placed before her such a cessa¬ 
tion, or the abandonment of her ob¬ 
noxious duties, she would have sub¬ 
mitted immediately. Had they done 
this, they would have been guilty of 
no abuse of power ; they would not 
liave oppressed the weak ; they would 
merely have protected tlie principles 
laid down and acted on by the wisest 
and most upright of Fiigland’s states¬ 
men—statesmen who were far more 
capable of judging correctly of theiv 
country’s dignity aud honour, thati 
Mr lluskUsun. 

Not one word, therefore, of whal 
the llighi Honourable Gentleman 
in did'ence of the Ucciprocity Treatic% 
i.s worth a snap of the fingers. Tboac 
treaties arc utterly indel'ensibk. \Vc 
say again, ay, and wc will always say 
it in despite of either him oi hi. 
betters, that in them England’s dig¬ 
nity, honour, and r^bts, wwesbani:- 
fuiiy, culpably, and even criminalii 
saeriticetl. 

Mr Iluskisson represents that all 
these innovations are hut the following 
up of those principles which Mr Pitt 
inculcated, and as far as possible acted 
ujion, until he was fbrcetl into war by 
the French Revolution. He aaya thia 
of that iMr l*itt, whose speech on the 
Commercial Treaty with France ia <m 
record, whose Ministry, in respect of 
trade, w'as a series of restrictihfla. 
bounties, and prohibitions, and who. 

r 




■c^pwliiMi |i» ihe Aiiti»j«cobm, iM^tfe 
u»d««|fib wy w ed his regret thstiM 
bsd erer bera induced to xdax the 
nsttilp^ lightaof Britain, end his de- 
tnuatetiqA to re-establish the system 
aeted on hf', hb fadier. We nera not 
delead |dr Pitt’s memory from the 
vIXhnt great man stdemnly laid 
it d«a|h||aaprinciide, that—Innova- 
^pj|.4)«i&t never to be made except 
publb neceai^; and it eras his 
OUnstant eiMltevoar on all occasions to 
show, that he was guided by such ne- 
c^sity, and not by abstract principle. 

- The truth b, that what Mr Hus- 
kisson says of Mr Pitt, some unintel¬ 
ligible nonsense whi(^ he putaforUi 
touching the Philosophers of the mid¬ 
dle ages, and his stale trash respecting 
the eamies of all improvement, &c., 
ate all filched almost verbatim from 
cm'tain Cockney publications. We Lad 
seen the whole in print before we met 
with it in hb pamphlet. 

He says, that these innovations were 
recommended by those who had the 
greatest interest to see diem adopted, ' 
—‘‘the enlightened Marcliants and 
Shipowners of thb country.” 

With regard to the Shipowners, it 
is a fact that those who really deserve 
the name were id ways strongly oppo¬ 
sed to the innovations. The latter 
were only support^ by the Shipown¬ 
ers, who were Forb'gn merchants like¬ 
wise, who were but slightly interested 
in shippmg, and who acted under the 
'persuasion, that they would gain more 
as mercha^ than tncy would lose as 
Shipowners. 

With r^ard to the Merchants, Mr 
Huskbson continually speaks of their 
cooDsel, as though it was infallible. 
Cbi the Silk trade he was supported by 
the Merchants, therefore be was right. 
On the Shipping Interest hebaup^rt- 
«d by die Merchants. Therefore W is 
Millri^kt. He seems to imagine that if 
heobey the Merchanta, it b impossible 
fimr him to exv » legblating for agri¬ 
culture and inanufst^tures. We must, 
therefore, inquigef wbu and what the 
MerdmuU nre^ > 

^jjEhe Mereiiants thb country are 
dimed ante numexoius wties, ha¬ 
ving boadle interest, and, in conse- 
g;iiieiic% fiercely opposed to each (Uher 
in opingiQ. The ^Itic Merchants arc 
bitterly at variaiice with the Canadian 
Merchants—so are the East India 
Merchants with the West India Mer- 
^nta—BO are the Merchants urlmuH- 


paart F«re%n com whh i^ose who 
ttoal in Btitiali com. Why ? j^au ~ 
thdr tredea are in direcf^qiptiaition— 
beoauM-tiie min of the Catma, West 
India, and Britbh com trades, would 
greatly benefit the Baltb, East India, 
and Foreign com trades. 

It nec^sorily follows, that while 
free trade will greatly benefit some 
parties of Meremnts, it will greatly 
injure others: the Mercantile Interest, 
therefore, as a whole, is hotly divided 
respecting it. The “ enlightened 
Merchants,” of whom Mr Huskissun 
^eaks, comprehend only a portion of 
the merchants. A numerous, rich, 
and most respectable jsntien are deri- 
detlly opposed to his ineatltres. I'li est', 
of cotuiie, are unenlightened ; he wilt 
not even call them Alerchants, hut he 
classes them with the practirnl 
men,” whom he holds in so niurh 
contempt and abhorrence. 

We must now dissect these '■ en¬ 
lightened Merchants." One of tht'ni 
b perhaps a propriefor of Norway f" 
rests, or Swedish iron-works, or IVn- - 
sian ships; or perhaps ho lias con¬ 
tracted to take a cert.ain quiuititt of 
Baltic timber annually, for .1 trnii o- 
years, at a certain price ; or perhap*. h:, 
braiich-honse abroatl i.- adiniraiily si¬ 
tuated for the purdh-'isiiig of For< ij:i‘ 
corn; or ju'rhaps his hotisi' is oiu 01 
agency to various Foreign firms, and 
Ills per centages would be migbtiiy 
enbrged by enlarged iiuporlK of Bal - 
tic produce. There is a Mr War bur¬ 
ton in the House of Commons, who, 
in the bst Session, spoke very volubly. 
and vwy absurdly, in favour of free 
trade ; this gentleman, we believe, is 
deeply immersed in contracts for Bal¬ 
tic timber, and the low freights of Fo¬ 
reign ships are calculated to put some 
thousands per annum into his poeker. 

Such men arc naturally the vocife¬ 
rous champions of the principles of 
fr»* trade. These princlfde.s would 
ruin the timber trade of Conad.i, and 
benefit hugely that of the Baltic; 
therefore, they must be trumpeuvl 
by all Baltic Merchants. They would 
ruin the West India trade, and there¬ 
by yield great advantages to the Bra¬ 
zil and &Bt Indb trades ; therefore. 
tb» roust be hudetl by tlie Brazil 
and East India Merchants. They 
would ruin British shipping, and, in 
consequence, give immense profit to 
Foreign shipping; therefore they niu.si 
he detended by.those Mmhmits who 
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hav 0 vented their mimey. itt Fordga bcewetothewdtld 

vennel^^ Th«ee~ “ enU^tened Mer^ liihMmi-^xaethr m Fevd^ @eyern. 
cbaots cirv hp fi*ee tcAdefor no earth- menti would pwed in qaeMoQs.lN^ 
l.y reason, l»vit b^iuse it is calculated tween them and'the Britisfa Ckolvrti. 
to better their private fortunes. nieut. Yet, ieoMi^g to Mr Hdidda* 

If a Landowner speak in favour of son, they are the only men in ‘t^a 
agriculture, his sentiments are held country who tfe to be listened to, in 
to be of no value, because be speaks legislating far agriculttn’e/ tnanufiMi^ 
from personal interest. If a West In- tures, and genenu trade. 
dia proprietor speak in favour of the truth, the men who ought n^ktto be 
West Indies, or a Bank Director speak listened to. Wc are hca^y of 
in favour of the Bank of England, or these mercantile legislatd^' ff ‘ our 
a Canadian Blercliant speak in favow trading laws must be flMsM cither 
uf jCanada, or a Country Banker in by them, or the cobMers of die eoun- 
favour of tlic Country Banks, ^ the try, in Heaven's namei let hr be done 
case is the same. All are to be disre- by the latter. The cebblera have a 
^carded, because they speak from per- personal interest in keying the com- 
soual interest. But let one of these inunity in prosperity, but the ** en- 
“ enliglitcncd Merchants’’ speak from lightened Merchants" have a personal 
{un-sonal interest, and be is to be rap- interest in plunging it into mini 
lurously obeywl in everything. Grant- Mr Huskisson asserts,thattho«evrho 
mg that the former are proniptcil by op^iose his ruinous changes an the 
jicrsonal interest, they still speak in enemies of all improvement." Oil 
lavour of what is British. The I.and- the part of ourselves, and every OnC 
owner speaks for what would benefit whom it affects, we proclaim the a»- 
many millions of his Majesty’s sub- sertion to he false and calumnious; 
ji'Cis. The West India proprietor, and and in imitation of his own plain 
1,‘aiiada Merchant, sjx^ak for what speaking, we proclaim farther, that 
would benefit important portions of when he made it, iir. knew it to be 
tlie British empire: but Mr Iluskis- false and calumnious. 

•ion’s “ euligliU'iicd ^Icruhants" speak In good sober sooth, were no im- 
for what would benefit Foreign nations, provements made in this country un- 
'X’he Kight Honourable Gentleman til he forsook the tree of liberty in 
lias fallen into the deplorable error of France to make them ? Before he Was 
imagining, that what will promote the known in the British Parliament as 
trade of the ‘'enlightened Merchants,” an “ improver,” laws upon laws were 
will necessarily promote the trade of annually enacted, which produced 
the whole country. A free trade in changes of every description ; uid yet 
<-orn would ruin the Agriculturists, they weregenrrmly supported by those 
and thereby would ruin the nation whom he calls the enemies of all im- 
At large; but still it would benefit the provement. Why were-such laws thus 
importers of foreign corn, because it supported.^ Because they were bot- 
would enable them to import far tomed upon public necessity—because 
more than they have been able to do they were framed to remove some ob- 
under the prohibitory system. A irei* vious abuse, to remedy some real evil, 
trade in timber might ruin Canada, or to supply some proved deficiency— 
destroy our naval supremacy, and in- because they had the foundation and 
diet vital injury on the empire, but objects which are essential for justi- 
btill it would greatly benefit the im- fying the enactment of new laws. To 
porter of Baltic timber, by enlar- cautious changes and abolition^ made 
giiig his imports. The interests of the on such prindples, we hate always 
trade of these Merchants are iu direct professed ourselves to he fViendly. 
opposition to those of the trade of the Those, on whom he casts the fUso- 
community at large. Looking at the hood, sanctioned that great dnmge. 
Merchants as a whole, though free the abolition of the laws, whlChHn 
trade will benefit some, it will injure respect of trade, treated Irdabd^ia a 
others; it will yield more less than colony—Aey applauded Mr ftttskit- 
profit to the Mei^ntile Interest. eon's consolidation of the tf^ih^ lawa 

Our readers will perceive that these —they praised Mr Feel's hohsdlfda- 
“ enlightened Merchants” are foreign- tion of the statutes—they hd^Mrated 
ers in everything save birth and resi- the new law for preventing the suh- 
deuoe. 'i'hcy jilead exactly as the iia- division of land in Ireland—^tliey were 
t;vP9 of Foreign countries would plead friendly to the admission of Colonial 
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€ 0 r»—they were lavourable to the rc- 
' dliictioft of —they called for v»« 

rtous iniprovoaents in Ireland, which 
Jfiuiatere admit are neoeaaary—>and 
thej.oppoted not the disfranchisement 
of eoiTo|it boroughs, the appointment 
of cammiesions to introtluce improvc- 
•saenta ^bito the subordinate depart- 
medta pf the government, &c. 6cc. 
the/ did not (^ipose various changes 
made by Mr Hui^isson him self; and 
they never opposed a single change, 
wliich, upon trial, has been proved to 
be really an improvement.” 

Why’then are they thus libelled by 
Mr Huskisson ? Because tliey oi>^ 
posed perilous changes which pub¬ 
lic necessity did not call for—^because 
they oppoe^ the abr^ation of laws, 
under which the empire had risen to 
the highest point of trade, riches, 
and greatness—because they opposed 
gigantic innovations, which, on being 
ttii^e, have Riled the land r.ith bank¬ 
ruptcy and wretchedness. 

What “ improvements” have these 
persons condemned.^ The repeal of 
tlie Combination Laws—the abrogation 
of the Navigation Laws—-thead mission 
of Foreign wrought silks—thenew Co¬ 
lonial System<—and the changes touch¬ 
ing Banks and the Currency. Have 
these been “ improvements,” in kf- 
AMTY ? We ask for proafi ; .and am¬ 
ple experiment can surely furnish 
them. What care we for Mr Huskis- 
soii’s assertioiis-f-what care we for the 
shouts of the House of ('ommuns. or 
the unanimity of Parliament? We 
must have proofs—facts and figures— 
that legitimate evidence which has al¬ 
ways hitherto been thought necessary 
tor producing honest and rational con¬ 
viction. According to the common 
meaning of language, improvement 
ought not to make things worse; it 
even ought not to leave them as it 
Rnds them; it ought to make them 
better, tipeakii^ with reference to 
^is, we ask otice more, have the 
chwf^es we have ngroed been improve¬ 
ments in reoHiuf What benefita have 
liMta yisided?, much have they 

lytmxt to the trade, vmtth, prosperity, 
and happhtesM of the empire ? 

repeal of the Combination Laws 
liemonstnbly producei gigantic evils 
—since,the abrogation of the Naviga¬ 
tion Laws, Foreign shippioghas rapully 
multiplied, and our own has been re¬ 
duced to the deepest distress—the ad- 
fo^fution of Foreign silks involved the 


fiilk trade in Mttcr sufiering, and still 
keeps it in suffering and ded^CNdoii— 
.the new Colonial Systenk.haa yielded 
nothing hut evil—and the changes 
touchingBanksand the Currency, ma¬ 
nifestly liad the most injurious conse¬ 
quences. Before these “ improve¬ 
ments” came into operation, the coun¬ 
try was prosperous and happy; every 
interest flourished; the revenue in- 
crensed so much, that a large remis- 
vsion of taxes could bemadeannuallv; 
but since they began to operate, the 
country has been groaning under po¬ 
verty and misery; the revenue has 
been iusuffleient for meeting the law¬ 
ful claims upon tlie F.xchcqucr; no 
taxes have been repealed, but, on 
the contrary, new taxes are threat¬ 
ened. In Parliament, lilr Iluskis- 
son’s worshippers have been the loud¬ 
est in proclaiming the enuntry to hi; 
in almost unexanqiled distress ; and 
the proofs of the deplorable eomhtion 
ef the rt venue, and the promise of new 
taxes, have been put forth by the 
Chancellor of the Kxchctjuer. 

That wc have not called changes 

improvements,” wind 1 ha\cyu‘hUil 
no benefit uhate\er—tliai we havi 
not called changes “ improvements,'' 
which demonstrably have subjected 
largo masses of the eoinmunity to 
wholesale confiscation and hunger— 
that we liave not culled changes “ ini- 
jirovements,” under tlie operation of 
whicli the country has experienccil 
nothing hut loss and suffering—that 
we have not done this, is not a mattci 
to fill us with repentance. The blush 
tinges not our check, when we re¬ 
member that wc have strenuously op¬ 
posed such “ improvements.'' M e 
arc not tortured by conscieucc, when 
we reflect, that wc have not, like the 
Members of the House of Commons, 
in the self-sainc breath, lauded the 
changes, and deplored their calamitous 
consequences. 

And now, how would Mr Huskis¬ 
son have dealt with us, if we had 
been the servile supporters of his im¬ 
provements?” By his actions, if not 
by his words, he would have charge d 
us with the most gross ignorance and 
incapacity. 

^ The Combination Laws were .abo¬ 
lished, and this was held to he a mag¬ 
nificent improvement.” Almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards, lie and his col¬ 
leagues came to Parliament to routes*, 
that the most grieiou* evils had foU 
I? 
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4ow«d, i^d to enaet lai«rs against the 
voitAitaHr^auB. 

A law wis fias^d for the admission 
«f Foreign silks. On its being attack- 
<.d, Mr Huskisson said to Parliament 
—-Sweet creature! this law is perfect, 
and must noton any account be altered. 
The obedient Parliament voted that it 
-. hould not be altered in the least. Im- 
inediatcly afterwards he saluted Par¬ 
liament with—Gentle slave! wx have 
been fearfully wrong in the silk busi¬ 
ness ; M'e must abandon this perfect 
Jaw for another, stuffed with absolute 
prohibitions, proliibitory duties,* and 
vexatious restrictions—m u word, an- 
proacliing as nearly as possible to the 
complete prohibition we are destroy- 
uig. 'J'lie humble Parliament obeyed 
iiiin, and at once voted that the first 
law and the decision it had just made 
were indefensible. 

'rbc Colonial System was abolished. 
Mr Huskisson and his colleagues de¬ 
fended this, on the ground that vast 
oenefits would flow iroin free trade— 

• tliat the system of exclusion was per¬ 
nicious, and ought to be abandoned— 
that discrimiiuitnig laws ought not to 
exist, and that Foreign ships onght to 
be placed on an equality. Almoni im- 
iiu'diatcly afterwards they excluded 
American ships from the f'oloiiies; 
:*nd the exclusion still e.xists, in de¬ 
spite of every offer of negotiation and 
concession in regard to America—in 
iiL’garcl to that country which alone 
could give the new system any very 
inatcri^ operation for the present— 
the old system has been to a great ex¬ 
tent restored. 

Air Huskisson and his colleagues 
declared that the small notes of Banks 
were extremely pernicious, and they 
introduced a law into Parliament for 
suppressing them tliroughout the Fni- 
letl Kingdom. Before this law passed, 
they abandoned it wholly in reject to 
Scotland, and to a great extent in re¬ 
spect of Ireland. Tliey refused stamps 
to the Country Banks, and indirectly 
forced a large amount of their pa¬ 
per out of circulation, on the alleged 
ground of an excess of currency; and 
then they strained every nerve to re¬ 
place the suppressed paper of the Coun¬ 
try Banks with tlie paper of the Bonk 
of England. 

Mr Huskisson made a change of 


law, by which Foreigii s^i|dproviaious 
'came, duty free, into cbinpedtion with 
thoife of Ireland.' Hb has jnst revo¬ 
ked this Change, for fmothc^^^Mch 
imposes a hebwy duty on the j^^n 
provisions. 

The Navigation T.aw6 were abo¬ 
lished. In the pamphlet ho|bre us, Air 
Huskisson declares^ that fmb. teas ne¬ 
cessary, and that iihiil yield^ nothing 
but benefit. Parliament'temnltuous- 
ly re-echoed his declarat|^. While 
we write, he is restoring the laws as 
far as be can—he is tramplii^ on Free 
Trade and Reciprocity—byincreasiiig 
the number of the enumerated arti¬ 
cles. Parliament is of course obeying 
him, and thereby declaring, that its 
sentiments on General Gascoigne’s 
motion were wholly unjustifiable. 

'I’lie new Colonial System admitted 
Foroijp manufactures into the Nortlt 
American Colonics at certain dutic^, 
and it permitted them to be carried by 
Foreign ships. Air Huskisson is now 
raising the duties, and endeavouring 
to give the carriage to the ships of this 
country. 

WTicn Air Huskisson introduced 
tbe n“w System of Free Trade, he de¬ 
claimed about as much against re¬ 
striction as prohibition. He vilified 
the old Rvstem, because it was a re- 
Btrictive’^ (»ne. He railed as much 
against prohibitory duties as absolute* 
prohibitions, and boasted hugely be¬ 
cause he was low'ering such duties. 
He declared that there ought to be uu 
prohibition.s of any kind—that trade 
ought to be free—that our manufac¬ 
turers ought to be brought into com¬ 
petition with Foreign ones in the home 
market. Now he merely attacks pro¬ 
hibitory laws, and he is raising his 
competition duties to proliibitory ones. 
After proclaiming cuni]^>ctition to be 
essential, he is destroying that which 
he had established. 

And now, we repeat, how would 
Air Huskisson have dealt with us, ii' 
we had been jhe Servile supporters of 
his firsf improvements By hia 
second ones he would have told us t^t 
we were consummate fools—that we 
had advocated false principles and pejr- 
nicious changes. We lament not, tl^at 
wc did not sanction what he tias httn 
l•ouIl)cllcd to undo—that wflfoptipa^ 
laws which he has abandoned, and 
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hmims irraetieaHy re- 
IThat^^ have escaped the 
dhlfisa^ caufea .'41S no mortitioation. 
tf Ae Hcfikse of CommoDa, at Mr 
' haw in one week 

‘ voted a.lim' to he perfect, and in the 
9Uj^)X to the winds as ruinotni— 
^aVf \fk hour pro^imed principles 

to ^ifi^illiblc,>and in the nextaban- 
deneonieiu ascnMmeous—have done 
that in one moment,.which it has tin- 
done in the next—have eat its own 
words, and denounced its own decU 
sious—we are not sorry that we have 
not shared in the degradation. Never 
shall we grieve, because our brow is 
unsoikd with the shame—because our 
fingers are pure from the iniquity. 

We have spoken of those changes, 
called by Air lluskisson improve¬ 
ments,” which have had actual opera¬ 
tion. He has made otlier changes— 
to wit, he has lowered the import du¬ 
ties on cottons, woollens, and other 
articles, in which our manufacturers 
can undersell those of every other 
country. What have been die efieets ? 
Nothing. He has substituted one 
prohibitory duty for another ; the 
House is precisely the same, only he 
has dapped upon the door a new 
number; what the high duty was, 
the low one has hitherto been, in ope¬ 
ration. Are we ashamed becatt.se we 


have not called these inoperative 
changes " improvements ?*' No. Why 
should we be ashamed because we 
have not written palpable falsehoods f 
Let these changes have actual effect 
—^let them bring a mass of Foreign 
cottons, woolhfna, &c. into the coun¬ 
try—and then Air lluskisson and his 
llOUMi of Commons will revoke them, 
as tile very reverse of improve- 
meiits.*’ 

We speak of the aboHdoa of the 
Corn Laws separately, because its ac¬ 
tual consequences have not yet been 
experienced. Putting out of sight 
years of scarcity—the exception to 
the rule—these laiis would, never have 
sttdhtod wheat tofeach 70s.,* except 
fj^ tow week^qt distant intervola; 
t]f|^ Would never have permitted the 


ayfagage 
mI , 


price M * 

f . .. 


term of veaxs to 


enoeed- iOs. or O-^s. This is^jihovto 
Mestion; Now Alinisteta,,sa^tthat 
we Agriculturists cannot,grnw wheat 
forhnri than 60 s,, and that, ihev mean 
them io have this price under the new 
la#. Of course, if they think as they 
speak—if they be not dishonest hypo¬ 
crites—all .they expect from the new 
law is, that it will make wheat about 
58. per quartar cheaper than it would 
have been under the old laws, on the 
average of time. Such cheapening 
would j^ctically give 5s. per aiinuiu, 
or a little more than a penny per week, 
to each member of the oammunity. 
What the real effect of tlie new law 
will be, has nothing to do with the 
matter; we are merely speaking of 
what Alinistcrs expect it to be. 

To proiluce, tlieretbre, this worth¬ 
less reduction of price, all the rela¬ 
tions of agricultore have been de¬ 
ranged—the great interests of the u,i- 
tion have been brought into warfare 
—the democracy has been incited to 
call for the ruin of the aristocracy— 
the millions who are employed in 
agriculture have been subjected to 
grievous injuries—a gigantic addition 
is to be malic to the penury and mi¬ 
sery of Ireland—and half the popula¬ 
tion of the I’nitcd Kingdom are to be 
brought into danger of i iiiii. We Lave 
opposL'd this; we liavc maintained 
that the fortunes, breail, and comfort 
of ten or twelve millions of our Icl- 
loW'subjects ought not to be put iu 

C cril for so coniemptible an object i 
lit this is not sufficient to prove that 
we arc “ the enemies of all improve¬ 
ment.” 

Be it remembered, tliat improve¬ 
ment” has never Itccu coiitempluied ; 
the cry has always been—Destruction, 
and a new law, tbe reverse of tW old 
ones! We have defended a prohibi¬ 
tion by law, up to 70s.; but we have 
said nothing £43;ainst any iinprovement 
of the Corn Laus that should hold 
this aacred. 

If Mr lluskisson can prove that he 
possesses the attributes of the Deity, 
and that his changes cannot be ot^r 
than improvements, we will at once 
support him to his heart's content; but 


* Oar readM's^&re amre, tliat tJje law of Was not to come into operation 
nntS wMW sboald reach 80a., and Unit it lias never bed operarion, because w’beaf 
bas never risen to tills pric*e since it was enacted. But uirer coming into etfert, it 
wtis constantly to o{ien tbe porta wiien wiieut sioiuld much ’iUs. Ja speaking of tin. 
optThhon ol trie Corn Laws, wc iiaturaJiy spiMk as Uiou.'.;li tliey were lorth in prei-ertf^ 
opm’ation. Tite provision, that wheat sliall Tor once nte to S0s„ is not in icaiifv ^ 
part of tbe regular law , it is merrij ti' baliietune wliiii tlu.Iaw &];•«]! baic vitniii.. 
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untO l>e tenders sueh ]m)fif, we nmst MveBue« rose rapIffljiM the everse^ 
be ^Hrmitted to exereise our own of every two or tniee yeers; 'ibeir in- 
judgOHit^f. When lie thus practictlfy ereiM was grei^ in pronmtion than 
procloinaj^'*' / am infallible—^/eanoot diet of p^mlation. , If they hare not 
commit an error-->every measure of increased mete ra^dly in protKnrt^ 
mine must of necessity be an iropitWe- in the last two wars, than they in- 
nient—and every mie who opposes nty creased' pnerknisly, the changes have 
cliang;cH must of necessity be the ene- not been imprdveioeiita^. In they be 
my of all improvement!"—^when he now no greaterahui'tiiey Were three 
cloes this, we may wonder prodigious- years ago, .notwidWialidihg the in¬ 
ly at his drunken egotism and arro- crease of poputedon at home*and in the 
ganre; hut, as to our Ix'lieving him, colonies, tlie changes hafa been the 
we must be excusetl. ,Wc have only preventives of improvement; and it 
to look At his actions, and these pro- tliey be depressed and declining, the 
claim,—Mr Hustisaon erred wofulJy changes have been, not impfdvements, 
on tlic romhination Laws, the Silk but destructive evils. 

Trade, tin: Colonial System—every And now, what are the answers 

change that he has introduced! We which official documents, glaring facts, 
must be pardoned for giving less ere- the evidence of every man’s eyfs and 
dit to his words than to his actions. ears, and universal belief, Aimish to 
J.ookiiig, then, at the irholc of these our questions ? They are, that during 
boasted improvements.” we say once the operation of these iraprove- 
more, what Viencfit have they yielded ? ments," trade has been in bitter sof- 
—Have they increased trade?—Have fering—every interest has been dis- 
they caused a single interest to fiou- tressed—the revenue has declined— 
rish ?—Have they raised the revenue? tlie necessity for new taxes has been 
—Have they Ttnluced the taxes?— created—the working classes have been 
Have they multiplied the comforts and in the greatest misei^—the cominuni ■ 
enjoyments of the working classes ?— ty has bwn filled with animosity and 
Have they promote*! peace an<l har- strife—vice and crime have fearfully 
inony in tnc coinnmnity ?—Have they increase*!—individual wealth has been 
diininished vice ainl crime?—Have seriouslydiininished—and the West in- 
they benefited tlie best interests of ferests of the empire have sustained 
llic ('oinmunity, indi*idu8lly, and in grievous injury, 
the aggregate ?—If they have *lone all 'I’hese are the answers—the appal- 
this, it can be provtsl by ufticial docii- hug answers, the truth of whidi no 
ments; and, in the face of the coun- man can question. It is matter of de- 
try, we call upon ]iJr Huskisson and monstration, that the''iinprovemeuts** 
his hirelings,"—upon those wlio, had the chief share in prraucitig this 

like Mr Liddell, declare the new sys- state of things, and that they render 
tern to be an " enlighteneil and bene- a continuance of it—allowing for oc- 
fieialone,”—^upon all the supporters of casional fluctuations—certain. It is 
this system, to produce the docu- matter of demonstration, that the re- 
incnts. Let us liavc no more opinions peal of the Combination Laws must be 
.and assertions—let us have no more a continual source of insubordination 
liombast and boasting—kt us have no and guiH—that the abolition of the 
more Parliamentary cheers and ra^jo- Navigation Laws must keep the Ship- 
rities—the*' improvements" have now owners in loss and distress—that tm* 
l>een tried; and let an aflirmative bo admission of Foreign roanufacturt-s 
given to our questions by the fMits and must, in several trades, deprive the mas- 
tigures of actnal experiment. Let ters of adf^uate profits, and keep the 
this be done, and we smU be silenced, workmen in penury and wretchedness 
We must, however, have n^nal '—that the cnange in tho Corn Laws 
and convincing evidence. The annual mustruinfarmingasaprofitabIetrade> 
increase of a population of twenty and keep the agricultural ponulation 
millions is very considerable; and in poverty and suflering—tnat the 
trade, revenue, &c. ought to increase change in the Currency must anni- 
in proportion. The annud increase of hilate property and the valws of k- 
population in our Foreign possessions hour—and that all this must maloe » 
is considerable; and this ought to pro- mighty increase to ignorance, rice, and 
duce a proportionate increase of trade, crime. 

&'c. at home. Before these “ improve- Changes having such consequences 
njcnts” were made, trade, wealth, and may be called “ improvements" by 
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'SJ^X Huskusan-r-;;^^. may be caUed 
so W the wl^ile l^istry—tile Rouse 
of Commons mhy vote them to he 
teo thftiiBnT^ timfs by acclamation-^ 
the two Htiases of Parliament may 
make sol^n oath that they are so— 
the who^ country may asseverate the 
same^^^^rdnd still we will assert that 
not imfirovementx. The in* 
itoy of calling that improvemeat/' 
v^ch has operated like a pestilence 
on mbhe prosperity, and filled tbeland 
witn bankruptcy, hunger, and misery, 
shall never sit upon us and ours. 

In despite of Mr Huskisson and his 
worshipipers, we maintain tliat never 
were the interests of any civilized 
country more wantonly sported with 
by ignorant and imbecile quackery, 
than those of this country have been 
sported with in the last few years. 
Ria own acts confess it. Every change 
has tolerated so injuriouEly, that he 
lias, revoked it as far as practicable, 
and the avoiding of an open confes¬ 
sion that it was unjustifiable, would 
ircrroit him. That be, with the know¬ 
ledge flashing him in the face of what 
the country has endured, and of what 
be has been compelled to undo, should 
apeak as. though these changes had 
bWn really imjirovements, forms p spe¬ 
cimen of assurance perfectly matchless. 

If the creed of those woo think as 
we do be so erroneous, why docs he 
not abandon it in practice as well as 
in profession ? Why does he over- 
whelm us with vituperation, and then 
adopt our counsels ? After treating us 
so ttumerdfully as he did on the l»ilk 
Question, why did he immediately 
after embrace our principles in cvery- 
thiog short of complete legal prohibi¬ 
tion? After speaking of us as he does 
in this pamphlet, why is he returning 
ip the prindnles of the old hhivigatiuu 
lAws t He Knows that the old Kc- 
strictive System consisted in great part 
of prohibitory duties; why tben docs 
he not abolisD prohibitory duties ? 

The competiuan wbicli he and his 
wor^ippere have so loudly trumpet¬ 
ed, means, nbf competition in Foreign 
marked for that existed under the 

t ^stem, but competition in the 
e market;—why tKen does he not 
I us with it ? Why does he not 
alxdislti .the prohibitory duties on Fo¬ 
reign cottons, woollens, and linens ? 
We tell him that he rtore not ! We 
tell him, that in his heart be knows 
our principles to be the true ones, and 
those of fni' trade to be ruinous. Not¬ 
withstanding Ins simple pnATing of 
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free trade, tf it bring Foreign manu¬ 
factures into this country —H %fde- 
prive our diips of their eihplpyirfil^t— 
if it iiijure otir trade in the Colonies— 
if it make any oUier than merely no¬ 
minal chanffcjt—bc is constrained to 
own that it operates perniciously. 

The Bight Honourable Ctentleinan 
asks such patriotic and intelligent men 
as Sir E. Knatcbbull, Sir T. Ooocli, 
and Sir T. Lethbridge,what they mean 
by the term. Free IVade. Tie says.— 

Are they desirous to limit trade and 
industry as formerly to Guilds and 
Corporations ? Do they wish them to 
be confined to Chartered Companies 
and Monopolies ? Are they anxious to 
restore some thousand or fifteen hun¬ 
dred laws of absurd regulation and 
vexatious interference, which have 
been repealed?” The puerile insnb 
cast upon these res|iectablc men by 
such questions, is worthy only of di-- 
rision. He knows well what they incnn 
by free trade. He knows well, tha* 
the free 'irade wltich they oppose, i*-- 
that which wouldjruin the trade of tpn 
or twelve millions of British and Irish 
Agriculturists—which ivould rviin the 
tradeof the Shipowners—which would 
ruin the trade of iiuportanr British 
colonies—which would ruin the trade 
of certain valuable British ntanufac- 
tures—solely to benefit the trade of n 
handful of Fori ign inerdiants ami Fo¬ 
reign nations. To genuine free trade, 
to that which says—Ex])ort as mucT» 
as you please, and import whatever 
you please, with tire exception only of 
.such articles as you proiluce.in abun- 
daiiec—they are the warm friends. 

As to the revision and consolid.alior' 
of the laws, it has nothing whafever to 
do witlr the question of free trade. ri<' 
knows this us well as we do. Grc.st 
as Mr Peel’s merits are in that, as rY> 
every otlicr part of his public con¬ 
duct, there is nothing new in tlin* 
revision and consolidation, for it ha^ 
been done in former ncrioils of ou^ 
history. However abrard and ve.xati- 
ous the repealed laws were, trade flou¬ 
rished as much under them as it has 
ever done since their rcpt;aK The 
question of free trade is not—shall nn 
inoperative law be abolished, pr a ilc- 
fectire law be amended ? It is— 
the prineifJe be reeersnl of the whole 
trading laws of the Brittxh empire H 

Mr Huskisson says, that this coun¬ 
try cannot stand still; and in this we 
agree with him. We quarrel wilh 
“ the uppiicatinn of philosophy tc* 
tradi'."’ iind ihc “ scientiHc ii!n>ro\r- 
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iiR-uts^’* solely because, umkr them 
the country, instead of advancing, is 
retrograding; and because we a^e con, 
viiieed that it will continue to do so. 
If it be advancing at this niomout, it 
is doing so in this inaTiiicr—it h:.-< 
fairly tumrd round, ami is advancing 
at a gallop to the point from which i- 
first started. Such an advance may bo 
marvellously f^cientific and philosophic 
cal, but nevertheless we cannot jiroise 
if. 

At the outset of his pamphlet, Mr 
Iluskisson makes an unmeasured at> 
tack upon a Noble Lord, for certain 
opinions uttered by the latter rcsi»ect- 
ing liim in the House of Peers, lie 
states, he lioa been watching the con., 
duct of this noble person for thirtv- 
live yeais, and derides what he calls 
his theories. In this he nets very un¬ 
wisely. It compels people to look at 
his own conduct for the last thirty-five 
or forty years—to examine the *' theo¬ 
ries,” of wliich he was so passionately 
enamoured, when he was a Vrencfi 
i?lubbisc. in the days of the French 
llcvoliition—and to ask by what im- 
jiossikility it happened, that one of the 
I'retu'h .Tiicobins became a member of 
an Fnglish Tory Jlinistry, and the 
t-ahiuet colleague of such men as I.ord 
Liverpool and J.ord Kldon. It com¬ 
pels pcopl(‘ to observe, that when his 
present *' theolics’' came into practice, 
the country was in great prosperity, 
and that ever since it has been in deep 
distress. 

Tbruughont, Sfr Hnskisson lavish¬ 
ly bespatters tlioso who have written 
against his ehaiiges, with such terms 
as hirelings,'’—hireling authors,” 
—" miserable scribblers,”—“ theo¬ 
rists,” &c.; and lie charges them with 
having put forth intentional false¬ 
hoods. lie treats the Shipowners al¬ 
most as unmercifully. M’e gather from 
this, that he deems the “ old, anti- 
(|uaied system," which permits WTi- 
U'rs to critici$e4hc measures of public 
servants, .a very pernicious one; and 
that he thinks it would be another 
huge “ improvement,” if he could 
subject his literary asuilants to capi¬ 
tal punishment. 

From the manner in which he uses 
this—to borrow his own word—ve¬ 
nom,'’ it is very evident, that he 
wishes the public to apply it to every 
one who has written any thing against 
his innovations: the remembrance, 
therefore, of what we have ourselves 
written, commands us to notice it. 
VoL. XXIf. 


Previously to the debate on the tno. 
tion pf Mr F.llicc respecting the Milk 
Trade, Mr Huskisson was iu general 
treated with becoming respect by die 
literary opponents of the new system ; 
r>'-y fetJcckcd this syplctDi rather a» 
of tit? Tvhole Ministry, than 

ihrt ei' any individual mcinber of 
)t. In this debate, Mr Catining—in 
as mean and disgraceiul a speech as 
was ever delivered in Parliament- 
declared that they were destitute of 
intellect—that they were a faction— 
that they were equally brainless and 
dishonest. Mr Huskisson spoke of 
them almost as contemptuously. Up 
to this hour, gross, vulgar, and viru¬ 
lent abuse, like this, has never been 
applied to the latter by the most bitter 
of his assailants; in general, they have 
admitted him to possess a certain por¬ 
tion of ability, and to be actuated by 
good intentions. Those who resortea 
to this abuse, have certainly small 
right to call others abusive. 

The spirit of the people of this coun- 
try is of so peculiar a kind, that the 
humblest of his Majesty's subjects wiU 
not take a blow from a Minister of 
State, without returning it; or be 
robb<^ of his intellectual or other trea* 
sure, however small it may be, widi- 
oiit attempting to knock the robber 
down, even though this robber be Mr 
Canning or Mr Huskisson. The laws 
of this country—evidently much to 
the discomfort of certain omcial people 
—^are of so peculiar a kind, that they 
grant the liberty of thus giving blow 
for blow, and protecting his property, 
to the humblest of his Majesty’s sul^ 
jects. 

Here then was a release from all die 
obligations of courtesy and ceremony. 

Here was a declaration of wan—of 
a war, not to be carried on according 
to the rules of civilized warfare, but. 
one of extermination; the red flag wa« 
thrown out in Parliament, as an as- 
Bumnee that no quarter would be given. 
In addition to this, a secret war of kn.*!- 
vish, dastardly, midnight-assassina¬ 
tion, was commenced; those who were 
thus attacked, of course, W'erecompel- 
letl, not only to act on the defensive, 
but to attempt vigorous repiisals, on 
the principle of self-preservation* 

In such a war. Ministers have never 
any thing to expect but defeat* Thnt 
honest, downright, fair-play - loving 
l>ersoii, .Tohn Pull, is sure to supfiort 
the humbler of the belligerents. Mr 
Caiinitig's blow, instead of demolisk- 
X 
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infr those s}(ainst-whoim it was espo> 
ciftlly directed, produml a mutiny in 
bis own camp; while its recoil well- 
nigh demofished its Kight Honourable 
Tarait. Had it not bwn for his Ma- 
.iosty’s Opposition, fatal to hhn had 
been the consc<pieuccs. In the course 
of the contest, Mr Huskisson has got 
hia mdes mightily belaboured, and has 
been brought into imminent danger of 
being massacred outright ; tliercfore he 
sings out, “ Foul!” he declaims lustily 
Against the enemy for fighting on the 
very rules, laid down and acted on by 
himself and bis colleague. 

Complaints are made, because he 
has been more warmly attacked than 
his coUe^ues, on account of the new 
system. Be it remembered that Mr 
Tanning, in the speech to which wc 
have alluded, boasted of the daily and 
nightly toil, wliich this system bad 
cost Mr Huskisson ; and stated that 
to the latter belonged the honour of 
being its parent. Mr Huskisson af¬ 
terwards said he was willing to take 
on himself the responsibility. In vir¬ 
tue of his office, he introduced and 
defended the changes in Parliament ; 
and his- puffers proclaimed hhn to be 
the sole inventor atid patentee." 
Who, then, is to blame, if the oppo¬ 
nents of these changes have thrown 
upon him the accountability ? If JMr 
Canning, Mr Huskisson, and their 
“ hirelings,” have propagated a gross 
untruth, at any rate they have no 
right to make the belief of it by otheis 
a matter of criminality. 

As to the term “hireling,” it is 
marvellous that the public servant, 
whose late *‘job" fbr obtaining twin 
wages excited so much disgust, should 
have had the effrontery to apply it to 
any one. If Mr Huskbsen mean by 
tlie use of it to insinuate, that those 
who have written against his measures 
have been hired to do so—that they 
have sacrificed principle to hire—that 
they have ever received, or fire to re¬ 
ceive, a single penny from the Ship¬ 
owners, or the members of any other 
interest, whose cause they have e.si)OU- 
sed ; if he mean to insinuate this, or 
any part of k, we, for ourselves—^and, 
of course, we can only speak for our¬ 
selves—throw back the foul falseliood 
with scorn into the teeth of its utterer. 
We tell him that the party, body, in¬ 
terest, public man, or private indivi¬ 
dual, posaesstxl of the power to influ¬ 
ence oiir pen to the extent of a sylla¬ 
ble, is not in exisl^nre. 


Bat if we coidd be base enough to 
make sale of our integrity, at any rate 
we ought not to be reproi^ed for it 
by the Cabinet and party to which he 
belongs. When we look at these, what 
do we find ? A combination of men 
who have abandoned their principles 
—who have sacrificed their friends— 
who have betrayed their parties—who 
hare allied themselves with creeds 
they proclaimed to be ruinous, and 
witli parties they stigmadml as the 
enemies of their country. What has 
gi''cn birth to this hideous and nau¬ 
seous compound of inconsistency and 
apostasy—of everything that honesty 
should kot p asunder .•* Personal benefit 
—^Iilace and stipend—^aggrandisement 
—HUSK, in the most vulgar and vicious 
sense of the word. Are these the men 
to insult and bkckeii the integrity of 
others? No, no! be we who we may, 
and what we may, we can point our 
finger at them in scorn, and say—In 
everything that constitutes the honest 
and disinterested man, these are our 
inferiors; we should deem it a’dis¬ 
grace to be called their equal. 

As to the measure of intellect which 
he graciously condc-sccnda to mete out 
to his literary opponents, it calls for 
no notice. In ettl ct, if not in terms, 
he declares that he jMissesses the most 
colossal talents which ever fell to the 
lot of mortal man—that he cannot err 
—and tlmt those opponents do not 
ossess a vestige of understanding ; 
ut, unhappily for him, his declara¬ 
tion is of no validity. The question 
must be decided by a trrlmnal which 
he cannot control; and this tribunal 
will dispense impartial justice between 
him and the insulted rights of author¬ 
ship. 

It is really ludicrous for the author 
of a pamphlet, like the one before us, 
to sneer at the literary powers of even 
the humblest scribe in existence.— 
Many of its statonients arc demon¬ 
strably untrue; it abounds with mis¬ 
representations, which the utmost 
stretch of charity cannot ascrilie to 
accident; its argumentation is shal¬ 
low, shortsighted, ricketty, ptterile, 
vulgar, and impotent in the extreme; 
and its diction is of the inost feeble, 
namby-pamby, cockney ish, tleforined, 
and inaccurate description. It swarms 
w’ith grammatical errors. Not a single 
flash of genius illuminates it. If it lie 
the best sample of scribbling which its 
parent can furnish ; the public, we 
imagine, will decide that—'I’lie Right 
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Ilmiourable William Iluskistion is the 
** miserable seribiilcr.” 

In the way of friendship—and his 
warmest ftiend could not offer him 
more valuable advice—wc recommend 
Mr Huskisson to conffne himself to 
the House of Commons. Let him be 
satisfied with the puffing of the Rus¬ 
sian merchants, jPirassian shipowners. 
Foreign brokers, place-hunters, bo¬ 
rough mercenaries, and weathercock- 
apostates, who there tell him that he 
IS a man of great talents, and that his 
speeches are most eloquent: but lit 
him never again venture into die field 


of literature, as a controverdalist. I lu 
feebleness is so deplorable, that he 
cannot do it without getting his bones 
broken. We will tell him uiat writers 
in this country have a right to exa¬ 
mine, with peat severity, the mea¬ 
sures of public servants, particularly 
if these measures have themost sweep¬ 
ing operation on the property and bread 
of the individual, and the best inte¬ 
rests of the community. In so far as 
we are concerned, he shall neither 
take this right from us, nor intimidate 
us iu the exercise of it. 


TO THE LADY BlllD. 

“ liudy Hird ! Lady Bird ! fly away home'’— 

'J'hc field-mouse is gone to her mst, 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy red eyes. 

And the bees and the birds arc at resL 

l.ady Bird! Lady Bird ! fly away home— 

The glow-worm is lighting her lamp. 

The dew’s falling fast, and your fine speckled wings 
Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Laily Bird! Lady Bird ! lly away home— 

Good luck if you reach it at last: 

'Ihe owl's come abroad, and the bat’s on the roam, 
Sharp set from tlieir Ramazan fast. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ' fly away home— 

Tne fairy bells tinkle afar. 

Make haste, or they’ll catch ye, and harness yc fa-ii 
With a cobweb, to Oberon’s car. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird ! fly away home-— 

But, as all serious people do, first 
Clear your conscience, and settle your worldly affaiio, 

A lid so be prepared for the worst. 

Lady Bird ! Lady Bird ! make a short shrift— 

Here's a hair-suirted Palmer hard by ; 

And here’s Lawyer Earwig to draw up your will. 

And we’ll witness it, Doath-Muth and I. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! don't make a fuss— 

You’ve mighty small matters to give ; 

Your coral and jet, and - - « there, there—you can tack 
. A oodocil Gii, if you live. 

Lady Bird! Lady Bird! fly away now 
To your house in the old willow-tree, 
kVhere your children, so dear, have invited the ant. 

And a few cozy neighbours, to tea. 

I.ady Bird ! Lady Bird! fly away home, 

^ And if not gobbh^l up by the way, 

Xor yoked hy the fairies to Olrcron s car, 

You’re in luck—and tliat’s all I’rc to say. 


Thr tfrnv^ fiftht Draif. 
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I MIE C.nAVlt. OJ- Till, in 

A 1JIIU<K> 

A r^cVvAM auA ti i)vtdc, a «)vidr. 

.But and a sfarniidiiin alicvt: 

V, « )<ii of I'lay tor l(i be niiiiik 

Fur nich « gueot k meet. 

JUrm tic I'uMt 

I. 

On. when ahoultl we visit the graves of the dead. 

To hallow'the memory of days that are rttd r 

Ji 3^r>r^^■«<7,~•when the dewtlrojts glisten 

On the bladcd grass and the whisj»ering leim^, 
"When heart-struck silence delights to l^^u■ll 
As the solitary blackbird grieves; 

I'licn the glorious orient sun, adorning 
The landscape^ asks us where are iht y, 

Who, like larks, with us in life’s bJithc iiiornittg, 
t'areV'ssly sung—all blithe and gay 
We listen in vain for their gentle voices— 

"Wc look in vain for liieir pleasant sin ties; 

^'et Nature still in youth rejoices. 

And almost the bosom to joy b^piilcs. 

We find them not witliin the wildwood. 

Up in the mountain, down in the plain. 

A !> erst of yore, when the skies of childhood 
Gleam’d bluely o'er us without a statu. 

Alas! and alas ! 

Green grows the grass— 

Like the waves we come, like the winds we pas'*! 


II. 

Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dea*!, 
'Jo liallow the memory of days that are ticil ? 

At A’boul'ide,—when the wide world round uo 
Busily hums with tumultuous strife, 

And Fate with her viewless chain hath bound us 
'Witliin the enchanted ring ot life : 

'Tis then that the startled soul, recoiling. 

Turns, sickening turns, from the noisy crowd. 
And feels how empty is all our toiling. 

When the certain finish is in the shroud. 

Lone, lone—^by the living all forsaken— 

Bud the wild-fiowers, and bloom around ; 

The ficrco-eyed sunbeams no more awaken 
From that dreamless slumber, sad and sound : 
Then in the green fields flocks arc bleating. 

And neighs the proud steed beneath his palm. 

To whose covert bou^s the biwls retreating. 

In coolness cliant their choral psalm. 

But alas~and alas! 

Green grows the grass— 

Like the waves we come, like the winds we [lats! 

in. 

Oh, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 
'I'o hallow (he memory of days that are fled? 

At F.veninq .—when the finweiy meadows 
With the base of twilight begin to fill, 

And darkly atm the eastward shadow.v 
btittch fiom the peaks r>l' i1k t-unlcss hiii, 
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^Vh('rl ilu' in^^nrcl oxen fretn Holds of cio»'cr 
Low iiiolirnfully on ;is iliey roam ; 

And, witli sooty wing» sails slowly over 
The night-o'ertakeii crow to its home : 

Oh then tile forms of the dear departed 
Float, sjiectre-like, in Fancy’s eye— 

They come—the pale—the broken-hearted— 

'I'hey come—the mirthful—flitting by ; 

Wc scan their features, we list their voices. 

The sights, the sounds of remembered years: 

I'his in its buoyant tone reioices ; 

Tliat softly thrills on the brink of tears; 

Oh, alas! and alas ! 

Green grows the grass— 

I ,ikc the waves we come, like the winds wc jrasss f 

I\-. 

t>h, when should we visit tlie graves of the lUad, 

'I'o hallow the memory of days that are flcil 

Jt Midnii^ht ,—when the skies arc clouded. 

The stars scal’d up, and the winds abroad ; 

\>'hon earth in a dreary pall is shrouded, 

Slid sere leaves strew the uncertain nvrd ; 

Xt’licu desolate tones are around us luoaniim. 

oVr gravestone grey, and through ruin'd aisle i 
When startled ravens croak, and the groaning 
Tempest uptosscs forests the while— 

I'hcii let us pause by ourselves, and listen 
To nature's dirge over human life; 

\iid the heart will throb, tlu: eye will glisten. 

When ileinory glances to prospects rife 
U'ltli pleasures, which Time’s rude whirlwind banisli’d. 

With uieU'or visions that fl'mieil and fled. 

With friends that smiled, and siuiling vanish'd. 

To make their lone homes with the dead. 

i 01 ' alas ! and alas ! 

tireen grows tlie grass— 

I ,ike the waves we come, like the winds we pass I 

V. 

I )h, when should we visit the graves of the dead, 

To hallow the memory of days that are fled r 

/*f (Iru'f ,—for then reflection gleanclh 
\ lesson deep ftora unstable fate ; 

And Wisdom’s small voice the spirit wx'aneth 
From earth’s forlorn and low estate:— 

III Mtrfh ,—because 'tis mockery only 
t)f what we feel, and perceive around ; 

And the chasten’d bosom beats more purei\, 

W’hen press our footsteps on hallowed grouiul. - 
Af all ^ I mo,—for 'tis wisely loosing 
The soul from ties that bind it down ; 

And a godlike strength is gained from tnusins 
fill the fate which soon must prove Our own : 

For here Sorrow’s reign is short, if bitter ; 

And Pleasure's sunshine, though bright, is hiict , 

And pass our days o'er in gloom or glitter. 

Pcatli coracs at length, like a silent thief! 

t’hcn alas and alas! 

l.ikt the dews liuui giiixs— 
l.ikc the clouds item heaven, awjy wc pas. . 
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KKVtlUSliS. 

A TALK OF THE FAST SKAEON. 


Tuk efenlng of Thursday, the I3th 
of Feluruary, was one of the most 

delightful I ever remember to have 
^eut. 1 was alone; my heart beat 
lighdy ; toy pulso was quickened by 
the exercise of the morning; my blood 
flowed flcely through my veins, as 
meeting with no checks or impe<U> 
meats to its current, and my spirits 
were elated by a multitude of happy 
remembrances and of brilliant hopes. 
My apartments looked delightfully 
comfortable, and what signifira to me 
the inclemency of the weather with¬ 
out The rain was pattering upon the 
sky-light of the staircase; the shaip 
east wind was moaning angrily in the 
chimney; but as my eye glanced from 
the cheeiful blaze of the fire to the 
ample fol^ of my closed window cur¬ 
tains—as the hearth-rug yielded to the 
pressure of my foot, while, beating 
time to my own music, I sung, in ra¬ 
ther a louder tone than usual, my fa- 
▼ourite air of “ Judy O'Flannegaa 
—the whistling of the wind, and the 
pattering of the rain, only served to en- 
hance in my estimation the comforts 
of my home, and inspire a livelier 
sense of the good fortune which bad 
delivered me from any evening en¬ 
gagements. It may m questioned, 
whetiier there are any hours in this 
life, of such uumixed enjoyment as 
t^ few, the very few, which a young 
bachelor is allowed to rescue from the 
pressing invitations of those dear 
friends, who want another talking 
man at their dinner tables, or from 
those many and wilily-devi^ entan¬ 
glements which are woven round him 
by tl^ bands of inevitable mothers, 
and presCTve entirely to himself.— 
Talk o{ the pleasure of repose! What 
repose can possibly be so sweet, as that 
wmch is enjoyed on a diseng^ed day 
during the laDorious dissipations of a 
London Ufe ?—Talk of the delights of 
solitude ! Spirit of Zimmerman !— 
What solitude is the im^nation ca¬ 
pable of conceiving so entirely delight¬ 
ful, as that whidi a youn^ unmarried 
man possesses in hia quiet lodging, 
with his easy chair and his dressing- 
gown, his bi^-Btcak and bis whisky 


and water, his nap over an old poem 
or a new novel, and the intervening 
dispatch of a world of little negleclwl 
matters, which, from time to time, 
occur to recollection between the break 
of the stanzas or the incidents of the 
story ? Men—married men—may ex¬ 
patiate, if they will, in good polisbi'd 
sentences, on the delights of their fire¬ 
sides, and the gay cheerfulness of 
their foini^ circles ; but 1 do not he¬ 
sitate to affirm, that we, iu our state 
of single blessedness, possess not only 
all the sweets of our condition, but 
derive more solid advantages from ma¬ 
trimony itself, than any of these so¬ 
lemn eulogists of their own happiiu-ss 
can dare to pretend to derive from it. 
We have their dinners, without the 
expend of them ; we have their par¬ 
ties, without the fatigue of those in¬ 
terminable domestic discussions which 
are inseparable from the prcliiniimry 
arrangements; we share the gay mid 
joyous summer of their homes, when 
they are illuminated for company, 
end escape the intervening winUT of 
darkness and economy; we are wel¬ 
comed with all the plate, the glitter- 
ing dinner service, and the wine, that 
is produced, on rare occasions, from 
recondite binns, and are most mcrci- 
fiilly delivered from the infliction of 
the ordinary Wedgwood dishes, and 
the familiar port and sherry; we arc 
presented to the lady when her smilea 
never fail to radiate, and are made 
acquainted with the children when 
adorned in their smooth hair and shi¬ 
ning faces, in their embroidered frocks 
and their gentlest behaviour; and, 
having participated in the sunny calm, 
the halcyon hours of the establish¬ 
ment, we depart before the unreal and 
transitory delusion is dispersed, and 
leave the husband to contemplate the 
less brilliant changes of the lady's 
countenance and temper, and to main¬ 
tain a single combat against the bois¬ 
terous perversities of her offiipring. It 
ia certainly a most desirable thing, 
that all those persons who are blest 
with large houses and good cooks, 
should marry; for I do not under¬ 
stand how they can oUtcewise hope to 
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apliipve any very f'rxjJ balls, or even 
any tolerable dinners. If houses are 
to be opened with effect, there must 
be a mistress; and it is therefore ab¬ 
solutely incumbent on all public-spi¬ 
rited persons, who have the real good 
of society at heart, to provide their 
establishment with so essential a mem¬ 
ber. But marriage is an act of gene¬ 
rous self-devotion for the ben^t of 
the circle among whom we move,—a 
sacrifice of personal advantage made to 
attain tiic power of being gracefully 
hospitable to our friends ; for it is es¬ 
tablished bi 7 ond a doubt, that we sin¬ 
gle persons enjoy the cream and quin¬ 
tessence of matrimonial felicity, and 
that wives and husbands possess a 
painful monopoly of its tuintdts and 
its dihtractiuiis, its anxieties and its 
restraints. Then again with regard 
♦o Home:—I don’t believe that any 
individual in existence knows what a 
really comfortable home is—the quiet 
—the consideration—the uninterrupt- 
ihility—the easy chair drawn parallel 
with the fire-place—the nndisputed 
right of sitting with a foot on either 
nob—the lamp arranged to suit the 
level of liis own eye—the careless lux¬ 
ury resulting from an exclusive ap- 
juxipriation of all the convenience of 
ail apartment—No man can be really 
cltt % SOI —can be in the full enjoyment 
of all the accommodation afforded by 
his own house, and hre-side, and fur¬ 
niture, and presume to exercise the 
right of a master over them, unless he 
be independent of the fetters of wed¬ 
lock. 

In the other case, if he attempt to 
put himself at bis ease, his conscience 
upbraids him of scitishneas: he can’t 
draw a footstool near him, without 
feeling his sensibility disturbed by the 
apprehension of iinerfering with the 
comforts of another. No man, I re¬ 
peat it, can be in the entire enjoyment 
of life, unless he he a young, unmar¬ 
ried man, with an attached elderly valet 
to wait upon him.—1 am so thoroughly 
persuaded of this fact, that nothing on 
earth but luy love for you, Maria, 
(.ould ]H:rsuade mu to relinquish ** my 
iinhonseii, free condition.” Nothing 
hut my adoration of such a union of 
various beauties, and almost iiicon- 
griions mental accomplishments, could 
li n e induced me to abandon my pre¬ 
sent state of luxurious indepeixlence; 
but, under my jveuliar and most fa¬ 
voured circumstances, I only pass from 


a lower to a higher degree of happi¬ 
ness: True, the idle, the downy, the 
somewhat ignominious gratifications 
of celibacy are sacrificed; but they are 
exchanged for the pure and dignified 
enjoyment of labouring to secure an 
angel’s happiness, beneath the cheering 
influence of her exhilarating smiles. 

Such were the refiections that hasti¬ 
ly passed along my mind, on the af¬ 
ternoon of Tlmrsday the 15th of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1827, as I sat with a volume of 
the Tor~Hill in iny hand, in the back 
drawing-room of my lodgings in Con¬ 
duit-street. It was about ten o’clock 
in the afternoon. My dinner was just 
removed. It had left me with that 
gay complacency of disposition, and 
irrepressible propeusitjAo elocution, 
which result from a satisfied appetite, 
and an undisturbed digestion. My 
sense of contentment became more and 
more vigorous and confirmed, as I cast 
my eye around my apartment, and 
contemplated my well-filled book-case, 
and the many articles of convenience 
with which I had contrived to accom¬ 
modate my nest; till, at length, the 
emotions of satisfaction became too 
strong to be restrained within the 
bonds of silence, and announced them¬ 
selves in the following soliloquy 

“ WTiat capital coals these are!— 
There’s nothing in the world so cheer¬ 
ing—so enlivening—as a good, hot, 
blazing, sea-coal fire.”—I broke a large 
lump into fragments with the poker, 
as I spoke.—“ It's all mighty fine,” 1 
continued, for us travellers to ha¬ 
rangue the ignorant on the beauty of 
foreign cities, on their buildings with¬ 
out dust, and their skies without a 
cloud; hut, for my own part, I like to 
see a dark, thick, heavy atmosphere, 
hanging over a town. It forewarns 
the traveller of his approach to the 
babitations^he business, and tbe com¬ 
forts of his civilized fellow-creatures. 
It gives an air of grandeur, and im¬ 
portance, and mystery, to the scene: 
It conciliates our respect: "We know 
that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smother:—While, in 
those bright, shining, smokeless cities, 
whenever the sun sliincs uimn them, 
one's eyes are put out by the ^lare of 
their whiU' walls; and when it does 
not shine!—why, in the winter, there's 
no resource left for a man but hope¬ 
less anil shivering resignation, with 
their wide, windy chimneys, and their 
damp, crackling, hissing, sputtering. 
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tantalizing £gigotsJ%«^- conflmukl my 
itrguinent in iavonr our metropolif 
tun ob^urity by another stroke ot' the 
poker againat the largest fragment of 
the broken coal; and then, letting &11 
iny weapon, and turning my back to 
the fire, I exclaimed, Certainly— 
there's np kind of furniture like books; 
—DoUung else can aftbrd one an equal 
pir of comfort and habitability.—Such 
d r^urce too!—A men never feels 
^one in a library.—He lives surroundo 
cd by coinpanions, who stand ever 
obedient to bis call, coinciding with 
every caprice of temper, and narmo^ 
nisiiig with every turn and disposition 
of the mind.—^Yes; I love my books; 
—They are ray friends—my counsel¬ 
lors—my co4l|>anions.—Ves; T have 
a real iiersonal attachment, a very ten¬ 
der regard, for my books.” 

I tlirust my hands into the pockets 
of ray dressing-gown, which, by llie 
by, is far the handsomest piece of old 
brocade I have ever seen ,—a large run¬ 
ning pattern of gold hollyhocks, with 
silver stalks and leaves, upon a rich, 
deep. Pompadour-coloured ground,— 
and, walking slowly backwards and 
forwards in my room, I continued,— 
'' ITicre never was, there never can 
have been, so happy a fellow as my¬ 
self! What on earth have I to wish 
for more ? Itlaria adores me—^1 adore 
Maria. To be sure, she's detained at 
Brighton; but 1 hear from her regu¬ 
larly every morning by the post, and 
w'e are to be united for life in a fort¬ 
night. Who was ever so blest in his 
love.^ Then again .lohn Fraser—inv 
old schoolfellow! I don’t believe there s 
anything in the world be would not 
do for me. I'm sure there's no living 
thing that he loves so much as myself, 
except, perhaps, his old uncle Siinon, 
and his black mare.” 

1 had by tills time reined to the 
fire-place, and, reseating*myself, be- 
«ui to apostrophize my magnificent 
black Netrfou^and, who, having 
partaken of my dinner, was following 
the advice and example of Abemethy, 
and sleeping on the rug, as it digest¬ 
ed.—“ And you, too, my old Neptune, 
arn't you the best and handsomest dog 
in the universe r” 

Neptune finding himself addressed, 
awoke leisurely from his slumbers, and 
fixed his eyes on mine with an aliirma- 
tive expresrion. 

Ay, to be sure you are; and a 
capili'l swimmer ton?'* 


Neptune raised bis bead Ikmn tlie 
mg, and beat the ground with his tad, 
first to the right hand, and then to the 
left. 

And is he not a fine faitliful fel¬ 
low ? And does he not love his mas¬ 
ter?” 

Neptitne rubbed his liead against 
my hand, and concluded the conversa¬ 
tion, by again sinking into repo£c. 

That dog's a philosopher,” 1 said ; 
“ lie never says a word more than is 
necessary :—Then, again, not only 
blest in love and friendship, and my 
dog ; but what luck it was to sell, and 
in these times too, that old, lumbering 
house of my father's, with its bleak, 
bare, billy acres of chalk and stone, for 
eighty thousand pounds, and to have 
the money paid down, on the very day 
the bargain was concluded. By the 
by, though, I had forgot:—I may as 
weU W'rite to Messrs Drax and Dray¬ 
ton about that money, and order them 
to pay it immediately in to Coutts's,— 
mighty honest people and all that; 
but faith no solicitors should be trust¬ 
ed or tempted too far. It’s a foolish 
way, at any time, to leave money in 
other people’s hands—in any hotly's 
hands—and I’ll write about it at once,” 

As I said, so I did. I wrote my coiu- 
mands to Alessrs Drax uml Dravtoii. 
to pay mv eighty thousand ]iounils in¬ 
to Coutls's; and after desiring that my 
note might be forwarded to them, the 
first tiling in the morning, 1 took my 
candle, and accompanied by Neptune, 
who always keeps watch by night at 
my chamber door, proceetled to betl, 
as the watchman was calling ''pa<t 
twelve o'clock," beneath my window. 

It is indisputably very liencficial fi'r 
a man to go to bctl thus early ; it se¬ 
cures him such p'ensant dreams. The 
visions that filled my imagination du¬ 
ring sleep, M'erc not of a less animated 
nature than those of mv waking lucu¬ 
brations. 1 dreamt, that it was day¬ 
break on my wedding morning; that 
1 was drest in white satin anti silver 
lace, to go and he married; that Ma¬ 
ria, seatetl in a richly juinted and gilt 
sedan chair, was conveyed to the church 
by the parson and clerk, who wore 
white favours in their wigs, and largi* 
nosegays in the breasts of their canoni¬ 
cals ; that hands were joined by Hy- 
intn in person, who shook his i.ir It 
over our he.ids at t!ic altar, and danml 
a /wJt df dei>r w'ith the bride down the 
middle of Kegeut Street, as we return- 
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ed in procoBKion from Bt Jamcfi'^; that 
I walked by the side of Neptune, who 
was, in some unacoountable manner, 
identified with my friend John Fraser, 
and acted as father of the bride, and 
alarmed me in the midst of the cere¬ 
mony by whispering in my ear, that 
he had forgotten to order any break- 
last for the party ; that on returning to 
my house, which appeared to be the 
pavilion at Brighton, I found a quan¬ 
tity of money bags, full of sovereigns, 
each marked 1^.80,000, ranged in rows 
on a marble table; that I was beginning 
to empty them at the feet of the bride 
with ail ajipropriate compliment— 
when iny dream was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by the hasty entrance of my va¬ 
let, whostood paleand trembling byray 
bed-side,aiul informed me, with an agi¬ 
tated voice, that he had carried my note, 
ss ordered, to the office of Messrs Drax 
& Drayton, the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing, and had sec-n Mr Drax ; but that 
]Mr Drayton had decamped during 
the night, taking away with him my 
L(.80,()00, ami L.500 of his partner’s! 

I w'as horror-struck !—1 was ruin¬ 
ed!—Wliat was to be done? The 
clock had not yet struck ten, but, early 
as it was, I was deteriniiiod to rise im¬ 
mediately, and see Drax myself upon 
the subject. In an instant—in less 
than an hour—I was dressed, and on 
my way to Lincoln’s Inn. Twenty 
minutes after, I stood in the presence 
ol‘Jlr Drax. 

He aj.jieared before me, among the 
last of the pig-tails, with his iiowtlcr- 
ed head, his smooth black silk stock¬ 
ings, and his polished shoes, the very 
same immutable Mr 1 )rax whom I bad 
reineinbenxl as a quiz from the earliest 
days of iny cbiUIhood. There be stood, 
in the same attitude, in the same dress, 
the same man of respectability, calcu¬ 
lation, and arrangement, that my fa¬ 
ther had always represented to me as 
the model of an attorney, but with a 
look of bewildered ])aleuess, as placed 
suddenly in a situation where his re¬ 
spectability became doubtful, his cal¬ 
culations defeated, and all his arrange¬ 
ments discomposed. 

Oh, Mr Luttrcll!” he exclaimed, 

I beg pardon, air Lionel Liittrell, 
you’ve received intimation, tlien, of 
this most txtraordiiiary occurrcnec ; 
—what will the world think?—-whot 
will they say ?—Tlu-bouse of Drax and 
Drayton!—Such u long establislied, 
XXII. 


such a respeetadi'le house!—and one of 
the nartnera—^Mr Drayton, I mean—> 
to amcoml!” 

“ Ay, Mr Drax, hut think of my 
eighty thousand pounds!" . 

“ Sir, when they told me that Mr 
Drayton was gone, I could not believe 
it to be a fact; it seemed a circum¬ 
stance that no evidence could establish. 
Sir, he always had opened that door, 
precisely at ten o’clock, every daj, 
Sundays excepted, for these last five- 
aiid-twenty years ; and I felt satisfied 
that when ten o’clock came, he would 
certainly arrive." 

“ Very probably, sir ; but your ex¬ 
pectations were deceived; and what am 
I to do, to recover my money ?’’ 

“ If you’ll believe me, as a man of 
busincs.s, IVIr I.ionel I.uttrell, I could 
not persuade myself to give him up as 
lost, till the Lincoln’s-lnn clock had 
struck the quarter-" 

“ But.MrDrax, myeighty thousand 
pounds!—if they are not regained, 
I’m ruined for ever!’’ 

“ Went away, sir, without leaving 
the slightest instruction where he 
might be met with, or whe'-e his let¬ 
ters might be sent after him !—A most 
extraordinary proceeding!’’ 

“ Vou'll drive me mad, Mr l>rax. 
Let me implore you to inform me 
what’s to be done about my money ?" 

* ‘ Your money, Mr Lionel I.uttrell ? 
—here has Uic same party taken off 
with him l...!U0of the common proper¬ 
ty of the houseall the loose cash we 
had in our banker's hands;—drew a 
tlraugbt for the whole amount ; ap- 
])ropnated it to himself ; and never 
took the ordinary measure of leaving 
me a memorandum of the transaction ! 
—Why, sir, 1 might have drawn a 
hill this very morning—many things 
less improbable occur—and might 
have had iny draught refused accep¬ 
tance !’’ 

Oh, l\Ir Drax, this torture will l>e 
the death of me.—Sir,—sir,—I’m 
ruined, and I'm going to lie married!" 

“ A most uufortunate event.—But, 
Mr I-uttrcll, you gay young men of 
fashion at the west tnd, cannot }>ossi- 
hly enter into the feelings of a part- 
fler and a man of business—My si¬ 
tuation-’’ 

“ Voui’.« ! Ob, L.., my eighty thou¬ 
sand pounds!—my whole fortune!—. 
'rltink wliat my condition is.” 

" Here am 1 left entirely alone, un« 

Y ' . . 
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supported, in the very njkWle of term 
time, and with such an accumulation 
of business on my bands as it is quite 
perplexing to think of.—Why, Mr 
Lionel, there’s more to be got through 
than any two ordinary men could ac¬ 
complish.; and how is it possible that 
I should work my way through it by 
myself.—^So iucoubidcralc of Mr Dray¬ 
ton!" 

Tortured beyond bearing, incapable 
of listening any longer to the lamen¬ 
tations of Air Drax, and perceiving 
that he was too much engrossed by 
tlie perplexities of his own affairs, to 
yield any attcntioi) to iny dislresse'.’, I 
seiml my hat, and hastily tlepiirted, 
to seek elsewhere for the advice and 
consolation I required. 

“ I’ll go to .John Fraser,” I ex¬ 
claimed; “Ik's always stiisible, al¬ 
ways right, ."ilways kind. II ■'!! feci 
for me, at all eveuth: He’ll suggc.st 
what steps are best to be taken in this 
most painful euKreency.” 

Upon thisdi'termination I inimcdiate- 
ly proceeded to art, and hastened toward 
Kegcnt Street with the rap dity of one 
who feels impatient of every second 
that elapses between the conception 
and the txerution of his purjrose. As 
1 was presMtig forward on my hurried 
way, iny thought.s ab.s<jrlK*d in the 
anxiety of the mcineiit, and my sight 
dazzled by the rapidity of my inove- 
mrnt.s, aiifl the ronfti'ied suect&sion of 
the pas>;iijg objects, I was cheeked in 
my cour.se by Edward Burrell—the 
Pet of the Dandies—“ Stop, Lionel, 
my dear fellow, 6top.<^I want to con¬ 
gratulate you." 

“ Congratulate me !—Upon what 
On your ap})ointn:ent: Inspecting 
Postman for the district of .St Anil’s, 
SohoOf course you’re he—none but 
personages of such elevated station 
could be justified in using such velo¬ 
city of nu)ventenl,.Tud in running over 
fco many irinocerit foot passengers.’’ 

“ Non'er)'?e!—Don'tstopme!—I’ve 
just heard of the greatest imaginable 
misfortune. Drayton, ray attorney, 
has decamped, Heaven only knows to 
what country, and carried off the 
whole of my fortune.” 

“ Oh ! indeed!— So you’re one up¬ 
on the innumerable list of bankrupts! 
•—A failure! a complete failure!— 
Don’t be angry, Lionel ; J alway.s said 
you were rather a failure:—Atid so 
now the attorney man—what's his 
name:—'!ia.s absootidcd and ruinr d you 


for life by Ms successful speculation 
in hops.’’ 

The Pet of the Dandies walked of!^ 
laughing as immoderately as a jnroJ'eti- 
ed Exclusive ever dares to laugh. It 
had made what he believed to be a 
pun:—That is, I suppose, I dare say 
the sentence is capable of some quib¬ 
bling interpretation. The words are 
unintelligible, unless they contain a 
pun:—Whenever I hear one man talk 
nonsense, and find others laugh, I in¬ 
variably conclude that he is]iunniiig; 
and if the last parting words of EtU 
ward Burrell rc.illy do exhibit a spe¬ 
cimen of this vulgar kind of soleeisin, 
llie puppy was more tliati indemnified 
for tin; distre.sses of his friend, as any 
punster would ncee'.suiily be. by llie 
opportunity of hitelnng a joke upon 
them.—“ It will not be so with yon, 
John Fraser!” 1 muttered to myself, 
am! in a fewsceomls I r.qit .it the door 
of Iji.s ]o(lgiii,:s in 15c-geot Afreet. 

They detaimil me an age in the 
street—I j’.ipl ami rajit ag ut;. ami th. u 
1 rang, ami at the rmgiog of the bell, 
a stupid-looking, )t>lIow-liaiii’ir, Bte.i- 
my maid-!.i r\.iiii. in a diitv laee-cap, 
issued fiom tiie seulUry, wiping her 
crirr,.son arms in Inr chick apron to 
answer the MimiiiOiis. 

“ Is Mr I'l.iK-r home'” i de¬ 
manded, in a voiee of somewhat ;mgi\ 
impaiiem e. 

“ ?*Ir l'r..i.er at Jioine ^—No, .sir, In 
aii’t.” 

“ Where’s he gone to .^” 

** Where's he gone to f" rejoim d 
file girl, in a low drawling voice— 
“ I’m sure, sir, I can’t ull, not 1.” 

“ Is his servant in the way r" 

“ Is his servant in the way } —No. 
sir; the other gnitleinan's gone too." 

“ His eervaiit gone with him '— 
Why, how <lid they go i*" 

“ How did they go?—Why, in a 
post-chay and four, to he sure—tlu-\ 
sent for him from Newman's.” 

“ Heavens ! how provoking !—J >id 
they start early <" 

“ .Start early ? no, to be sure, they 
started very late; as soon as ever uias- 
♦er came home from dining in Utis- 
sell .Square.” 

“ Bussell Square ! what the diwil 
should .John I-rascr «lo dining'in Bu‘- 
Bell Square!—How very distieasing ! ” 

“ Mastf r came home two hours be¬ 
fore Air lloherl ixpreted him, and 
ordered four horses to he got iiady 
directlv." 
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" Indeed! What can possibly have 
happened ?" 

“ What has happened? Oh, Mr 
liobert told us all about what had 
happened; says he, ^ iiiy roaster's 
great friend, Mr Luttrell, is clean 
ruined; his lawyer man’s run otF with 
all his money. Master’s in a great 
ipiamlary about it,’ says Mr Robert, 
‘ and so 1 suppose,’ says he, ‘ that 
master and I am going out of town a 
little w'liile to keep clear of the mess.’ ” 

“ JMerciful God! and can such 
cold-hearted treachery really be!” 

“ And so," continued the girl, per¬ 
fectly regardless of my vein ment eja¬ 
culation, “ and so I told Mr Robert I 
hoped luck would go with them ; for 
you know, sir, it’s all very well to 
have friends and such like, as long as 
they’ve got everything comfortable 
about them ; but when they're broke 
up, or anything of that, why, then it’s 
another sort of matter, and we have 
no right to meddle or make in thtir 
eoncc-ns.’’ 

'J'hc girl was a perfect philosopher 
uiwu the true Hume and Kochotbu- 
Ciiult principles. She continued to 
pronmlge her maxims in the same 
low, monotonous, cold, languid vein; 
but 1 did not remain to profit by 
tbeia. 1 hurried away to conceal my 
sorrow and my disappointinint in the 
privacy of those apartments, where, 
on the preceding evening, surrounded 
by so many comioits, 1 li.nl pr<ni(i]y, 
peihaps u)o proudly, eontcmpUied my 
stock oi happiness, ami liail at large 
e\])atiaied on my many dect itful to¬ 
pics of suif-gralulution. How iiiise- 
rahly was that .stock of happiness now 
iiiipaireil! Hut, hopeful as I am by 
nature, my sanguine teuiperameiit still 
triutii].hc>l ; and as 1 asecudul the 
•^tjiire.isi' to my apartment, ^Maria’s 
image piescniid ilsclfiu .smiles to my 
iinagiii.itiou, and 1 repeated to my- 
Kclf, fortune’s gone ! I\Iy friend 

has dc.-ei t'.d me ! Rut ]\!aria ' thou, 
dearest, still lemaiii’.st to me. I’ll tran- 
<|uiliize‘ my luiml by the sweet coun¬ 
sel of your daily letter, and then jiro- 
ceed to deliberate and act for myself.’’ 
1 knew that the post must by this 
time have arrived. 

1 approaelitil the table where my 
cards and letters were constantly dc- 
'}iusited—but no letter was there. I 
■ could not lielie\e my eyes;—I rung 
:and asked lor my letters—none had 
acrived during my abaetice from home. 


“Had the post gone by? ’’—“ Y es, many 
an hour ago.’* It was too true, tlien,—• 
even Maria was perfidious to my mis¬ 
fortunes. This was the severest blow 
of all. This I could not have antici¬ 
pated. My heart was full, brim-full 
of sorrow before j and this addition of 
disappointment made it overflow. Any 
man wlio has a keen susceptibility of 
madness and injury—I need not have 
written a keen susceptibility of mad¬ 
ness, for the sense of wrong is always 
proportioned to the sense of benefit— 
Gratitude and resentment are always, 

I believe, commensurate in the cha¬ 
racter j and he who is easily touched 
by the attentions of those he loves, 
will be as'readily affected by their ne¬ 
glect ; —but, however, any man who is 
keenly sensible of unkindness, will 
comprehend the effect produceil upon 
my mind by the absence of my e.v- 
pccled, my accustomed letter. 'I’lie 
cause of my distrust was apparently 
slight—possibly accidental; liut, oc¬ 
curring at such a lime, it fell, with all 
the weuilit of a last and eonsuinnm- 
ting calamity on one who war already 
overthrown. Oh! how weak—;how 
childish—how foolish arc we, even 
the wisest of us all, in nionunts such 
as these! I clenched my ttctli; 1 
stampt upon the floor ,* 1 tossed about 
my .nrms with the vain and chieetless 
]>assion of an angry child. ?Iy dog, 
amazed at the violence of my gt'sficu- 
iation, fixed liis largo tl.aik eyes iijiou 
me, and stared with astoiiisinnent, a* 
Will he might, at the agitated nas- 
fcion of his master. I saw, or ima¬ 
gined I saw, an cxjiressiciii of t'nder- 
ne.ss and coiiimiseratioii in lii.s looks ; 
and, in an agony of tears—don’t laugh 
at me, for in the same situation, under 
the same eircuinstanc-.s, you prolwbly 
would have done the same—I flung 
luystlf down on the floor by his .side, 
ixdaiming, “ Ves, Neptune, every¬ 
thing on earth has forsaken ir.e hot 
vou—my fortune—my frietul, iny 
love—with my fortune: and you, }ou 
alone, my good, old faithful dog, are 
coiisuni to 100 in the hour of niy 
fiietioii!’’—1 st.irted tip and paced iny 
aparlnieiit backwards and fonvartls 
with wiile and Imrriid strides, fevers 
ed with the rajiid suecisaion of pain¬ 
ful events, bewildered in iiiirid, af¬ 
flicted at heart, perple.vtd in the cx- 
tieuie!—'liiere w'as no place in my 
thoughts fur the future; I wu.s absor¬ 
bed wholly in the present: 1 was caie- 
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less of tile loss of my patrimony.—-It 
was gone; and I willingly resigned iu 
My distracted fancy began to view the 
robbery rather as a benefit than an in¬ 
jury. It had revealeil to me in time 
the baseiiess of the world, the fallacy 
of human attachments, the inconstancy 
of woman, the treachery of roan. I 
had, in one morning, learnt that the 
world is a lie; and love a name; and 
friendship a cheat. The lesson had 
indeed been dearly bought by the ex¬ 
change of affluence for poverty ; but 
in the despair and bittmiess of my 
abandonment, I should have scorned to 
purchaseit at an inferior price.—Itwas 
worth all, and more than I had given 
for it.—I felt gratelul to Drayton for 
the act of fraud which had in a mo- 
ineiit rendered me thus indigent and 
wise: 1 ivould not attempt the re¬ 
covery of the wealth he had purlo'ned. 
—That wealth, as 1 looked down upon 
it from the heights of my passion, 
seemed to dwindle into an inconsider¬ 
able speck, and was disdained as a 
mere noxious bait for falsehood and 
duplicity: “ Let him,” I ejaculated, 
“ let him keep ray money !—let it at¬ 
tract towards him, as it did towards 
myself, lying smilesand artificial tend¬ 
erness; let him, as I have done, fix 
his heart upon the beautiful deceptions 
which liis affluence shall conjure up 
around him ; let him be robbed, as I 
have been ; let him, as I have done, 
iletect the error of the illusions (hat 
Jtiid delighted liim; and then let him 
curse the perfidious, the ungrateful 
wretches that had deceived him, as I 
HOW do curse those tliai have inju¬ 
red me.” I low inconsistent arc the 
thoughts and actions, the words and 
the sentiments of man !—Never was 
1 conscious of so deep a feeling of tend¬ 
erness as that which flowed from my 
soul towards the beings I was denoun¬ 
cing, at the very moment these ex¬ 
pressions of passionate indignation 
were issuing from my lips. 

Impelled by that restlessness of 
body which results from the agitation 
of the mind, I took up my hat, called 
N eptune to follow me, and prepared to 
seek abroad that distraction for my 
grief, which could not be found in the 
i]uiet of ray home. In le.aving the 
jt)om, my eye accidentally glanced to¬ 
ward my pistols. My hand w:as on 
the lock of the door. I perceived that 
to approach the place wncrc they lay, 
was like tempting Hell to tempt me; 
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but a tliougbt flashed across my mind, 
that to die were to punish the unworthy 
authors of niy sorrow—were to strike 
im])erishable remorse to the hearts of 
Maria and of John;—and 1 took the 
pistols with me, muttering, as I con¬ 
cealed them in iny breast, “ Perhaps 
1 may want them." 

Ill this frame of mind, wandering 
through back and retired streets, with 
HO other motive to direct me than the 
necessity of locomotion, I, at length, 
found myself on the b.mks of the 
Thamt's, at no great distance from 
\\’’estminstcr Jiridge. My boat was 
kept near this place: On the water, 1 
should be deliveretl from all appre¬ 
hension of observing eyes.—I shoukl 
be alone with my sorrow ; and, un¬ 
favourable as the season and the 
weather were, I ]n‘oceeiled to the spot 
where niy boat was moored.—“ llad 
time fur boating, Mr Luttrell,” saiil 
Pincr, who had the charge of in^ 
wlierry ; “ it s mortal cold, and tliere s 
rain getting out there to the wind- 
wanl.” But careless of his good-na¬ 
tured remonstrances, 1 seized the oars 
impatiently from his hand and pru- 
cceiled, in angry silence, to the bout. 
1 pushed her off, and rowed rajiidly 
up the river towards I’helsea, with 
Neptune lying at iny feet. When I 
thus found myself alone upon the wa¬ 
ter, wi th none to know, or i nark, or over- 
liear me, my grief, breaking through 
all the restraints that had cunfltied it 
as long as I was exposed to the in¬ 
spection of iny tellow-creatures, dis¬ 
charged itself in veheiiiciit cxcbina- 
tinns of indignant jiassioii. Pool!— 
Idiot that I was to trust them !—No¬ 
thing on e'urth shall ever induce me now 
to look upon them again. Oh, Maria! 
I should have thought it happiness 
enough to have die<l lor you ; and you 
to desert me—to fall away from me 
too, at the moment when a single siiiile 
of yours might have indemnified me 
for all the wrongs of fortune, all tlie 
treachery of friendship! As to Fra¬ 
ser, men arc all alike,—selfish by na¬ 
ture, habit,education. They are train¬ 
ed to baseness, and he is the wisest 
man who becomes earliest acquainted 
w’ith suspicion. He is the happiest, 
who, scorning their hollow deihonstra- 
tions of attachment, constrains every 
sympathy of his nature within the 
close iin]>risunment of a cold and un- 
liarlicipatiiig selfishness; but I'll be 
revenged. Fallen as I am—sunk^ 
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impov^h’shed—despised as Lionel Lut- 
trell may be, the perfidious shall yet 
be taught to know, that he will be 
spumed with impunity, or traimpled 
on without reprisal !'* 

At these words, some violence of 
gesture, accompanying the vehemence 
of tny sentiment, interfered with the 
repose of Neptune, who was quietly 
sleeping at the bottom of the boat. 
The dog vented his impatience in a 
quick and angry growl. At that mo¬ 
ment my irritation amounted almost 
to madness. “ flight—right 1” I ex¬ 
claimed, “ my very dog turns against 
me. He withdraws the mercenary at¬ 
tachment which my food had purcha¬ 
sed, now that the sources which sup¬ 
plied it have become exhausted.” I 
imputed to my dog the frailties of 
man, and hastened, in the wild sug¬ 
gestion of the instant, to take a severe 
and summary vengeance on his ingra¬ 
titude. I drew forth a pistol from my 
breast, and ordered him to take to the 
water. 1 determined to shoot him as 
he >vns swimming, and then leave him 
there to die. Neptune hesitated in 
4)beying me. lie was scarcely aroused, 
iH'rhaps he did not comprehend my 
command. My impatience wouldbrook 
no delay. 1 was in no humour to be 
thwarted. Standing up in the boat, I 
proceeded, with a sudden effort of 
stn ngih, to cast the dog into the ri¬ 
ver. IMy purtwse failed,—my balance 
was lost —and—in a moment of time— 

1 fouiul myself engaged in a desperate 
struggle tor existence with tlie dark, 
ilet'p waters of the Thames. I cannot 
swim. Death—death in all its ter¬ 
rors—instantaneous, inevitable death, 
was the idea that pressed upon my 
mind, and occupied all its faculties. 
Hut poor Neptune required no solici¬ 
tation. He no sooner witnessed the 
daiigiT of his master, than he sprang 
forward to my rescue, and, su-staining 
my head above the water, swam stout¬ 
ly away with me to the boat. 

When once reseated there, as I look¬ 
ed upon my preserver shaking the wa¬ 
ter from his coat as composedly as if 
nothing extraordinary had happened, 
my conscience became penetrated with 
the bitterest feelings of remorse and 
shame. Self-judged, self-corrected, 
{•clf-cottdcmncil, I sat like a guilty 
wretch in the presence of that noble 
animal, who, having saved my life at 
the \ery mumentl was inedilaling his 
dcsliurtion, seemed of loo gencryus a 


nature to iina^nc, that the act he had 
performed exceeded the ordinary li¬ 
mits of his service, or deserved auy 
special gratitude from his master. I 
felt as one who had in intention com¬ 
mitted murder on his benefactor, and, 
as I slowly rowed towards tlic land, 
eloquent in the praise of the uncon- 
sciims Neptune, the recollection of my 
perilous escape—the complete convic¬ 
tion of my having in one instance been 
mistaken in my anger—and, perhaps-— 
most unromantic as it may sound— 
the physical opt^ration of my cold bath, 
and my wet habiliments—all these 
causes united, operated so effectually to 
allay the fever of my irritated pas¬ 
sions, that the agitation of my mind 
was soothed. Mine was now the spi¬ 
rit of one in sorrow, not in anger. 
Humbled in mine own opinion, my 
indignation against Alaria and .lohii 
Fraser, for their cold-hearted, their 
cruel desertion of my distresses, was 
exchanged for a mingled sentiment of 
tenderness and foi^iveness. On reach¬ 
ing the landing-place, I hastened to 
take possession of the tirst hackney- 
coach, and, calling Neptune into iti 
drove off* to my l^gings in Conduit- 
street. 

On arriving at my apartments, the 
first object that presented itself to my 
eye, wa.s a note from Alaria. I knew 
the peculiar shape of the billet, before 
I was near enough to distinguisli the 
hand-writing. All the blood in ray 
veins seemed to rush back towards my 
heart, and there to stand trembling at 
the seat of life and motion. I sheok 
like a terrified infant. Who could di¬ 
vine the nature of the intelligence 
which that note contained? 1 held 
the paper some minutes in my baud 
before I could obtain sufficient com¬ 
mand over myself to open it. That 
writing conveyed to me the sentence 
of my future destiny. Its pqrport was 
pregnant of the misery or happiness of 
my after-life. At length with a snd- 
•len, a desperate eff’ort of resolution, I 
burst the seal asunder, and read,— 

Dearest Lionel, I did not write 
yesterday, because my aunt had most 
unexpectedly di terniincil to return to 
town to-day. We left Urighton very 
early this morning, and are establish¬ 
ed at Thomas's Hotel. Come to us 
directly ; or if this wicked theft of Mr 
Drayton's—which, by the by, w'ill 
cmijul n*; It) have a Rinaller, a quitter. 
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and therefore a happier home, Ahan 
we otherwise should have had-com- 
l>els you to be busy among law people, 
aud occupies all your time this inorn- 
-inp, pray come to dinner at seven— 
. or if not to dinner, at all events, you 
, must contrive to be with us in Berk¬ 
ley Square some time this evening.— 
lily aunt dc.«iires her best love, and 
believe me, dearest Lionel, your ever 
aiiectionate 

« Makia." 

And she was really true! This 
was by far the kindest, the tcmlerest 
note I had ever received. Alaria was 
constant, and my wicked suspicions 
only were in fault. Oh, heavens! 
how mueli was I to blame ! how se¬ 
verely did my folly deserve puiiish- 
nient! 

The operations of the toilet are ca^ 
pablc o[ incalculable oxten'-ion or di¬ 
minution. They can, under certain 
circumstances, be very rapidly dis¬ 
patched. In five minutes after the 
first reading of Maria’s note, I was 
descending the stairease, and ]>rcpared 
to obey her summons. My valet was 
standing with his hand on the lock of 
the street door, in readiness to expe¬ 
dite my departure, when the noise of 
rapidly approaching wheels was heard. 
A carriage stopt suddenly beli>re the 
liuuse—the rapni r was hiiullv and vio- 
Jemly beatin v\ith a humid hand— 
the street door Hew ot'Cti—:'ud .lohn 
h'raser, in liift diniser dn ss of tlie last 
evening, p.do with wanhintr, and fi- 
tigue, and travel, and exciteiiu iit, 
burst like an iintx)>eeted apparition 
U})on my sight. Hi- rushed towards 
me, seized rny liand, and shaking it 
with the m rgy of an almost tonvul- 
bive jov, ixclaimed, “ Vfell, ],i.im-l, 

1 was in tiiiK—ihougln I should he. 
The fellows drove eajiitMlly—deuced 
pood liorses, too, or we should never 
have beat him.” 

“ Whatdo youmean ? Beat whom ?" 

“ The rascal Drayton, to be sure. 

1 )iil not they tell you 1 had got scent 
of his starting, and was off after him 
within ail hour of his deiiarturc ?” 

“ No, indeed, John, they never 
told me iluit." 

“ Well, never mind. 1 overlook 
him within live miles of Canterbury, 
and hoi'si whipped him witluu an inch 
of hia hie.” 


** And—and—the money ?” 

Oh, I've lodged that at Coutts s. 
I tljipght it best to put that out of 
dan^r at once. So I drove to the 
Strand, and .dejiosited your eighty 
thousand pounds in a place of securi¬ 
ty before I proceeded here to tell you 
that it was safe.” 

If 1 had hecn humbled and ashamed 
of myself before—if I had repented 
iny disgusting suspicions on seeing 
]\laria’s note, this explanation of John 
Fra-str’s absence was very little calcu¬ 
lated to restore me to my former hap¬ 
py state of self-approbation. Taking 
my friend by the arm, and calling 
Xeptu'ie, 1 said, “ By and by, John, 
you shall he thanked as you ought to 
be for all your kindness ; hut you 
must first forgive me. 1 have been 
cruelly unjust to JIaria, to you, and 
to poor old Xeptuiic here. Come with 
me to Berkeley Square. You shall 
there hear the confe.ssion of iiiy ]»ast 
rashness ami folly ; and when my 
heart is once delivered from the bur¬ 
den of self-reproach that novy oi>- 
presses it, there will be looin for the 
expansion of those happier feelings, 
which your friendship mid Maria’s 
tenderness have everlastingly implant¬ 
ed there. Never again will I allow a 
suspicion to pollute my mind which is 
injurious to those 1 love. The world’s 
a good world—the woiiuii .ire .ill true 
—the fm mis .dl f.iiih'ul—jiid the 
dogs ,'iri- .;11 alfiehed mid st.iiiiit'Ii ;— 
and if any iiuhvidoal. uniUr any po-.- 
slblf euiiiliiiiiition of i-ireumsiam-i-'., 
is ever, for a .single iti-itaiil, induced 
to comaive an oppo.-ite fi])iiiion, de¬ 
pend upon it, that tleit iinliappy man 
is deluded by f.ihe ap"e:ir.im-es, ami 
lliat a little imj-iiry would couviiico 
him of his mist.ik''.” 

“ I can't for tin- 111'-' of me iimler- 
st'ind, Lionel, what you a;e uriviiig 

j. »» 

at. 

“ You will presently,” I replied ; 
and in the course of half an hour,— 
M-atcd on tlie sd'a, witli IMatia on 
one .side of me, with .John l-’raser on 
the other, and with Neptune lying at 
iny feet,—1 h ul rehttd the painful 
tale of my late fo’li' s and .sutferlngs, 
had heard myself afl'cetiooattl^ pitied 
and forgiven, and had i-oiicludid, irt 
the jiiKssession of tiiitningled happi- 
ucsB, the berks of my day’s Utv isksas , 
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There is an old story which I have 
often iicard related, about a great laird 
of Cassway, in an outer corner of 
Dumfries-shirc, of the name of Lcat- 
tie, and his two suns; but wbetber it 
ie a dream or an apparition, as it par> 
takes of the nature of both, I cannot 
decide. This Beattie had occasion to 
bo almost constantly in England, be. 
cause, as iny informant said, ho took 
a great hand in govornuieiit aifairs, 
fpom which 1 deem that tlic tradition 
Itad its risi- about the time of the civil 
wars ; i'or about the closi; of that time, 
the Seotls took the advantage of the 
linns to })ut the Beatties down, wlio, 
for some previous ag(s, had uiniiituin- 
ed the '.ujaTiority of that district. 

Be that as it may, the laird of Cass- 
way’s secoinl son, h'rancis, fell despe¬ 
rately in love tvith a remarkably hcau- 
tiftil girl, tbeeldest daughter ol Henry 
Scott of Drmnfieldittg, a gentleman, 
but still only a retainer, aiul far be- 
neitli Beattie (d' Cassway, both in 
wealth and inilueine. l-'raiicis wa.s a 
scholar newly returned from the uni- 
versitj—was tall, haiulsome, of a pale 
coinplesion, .and gentlemanly appear- 
anee, while Thomas, the eldest son, 
was fair, ruddy, and stout made, a 
perfect jiicture of lualth and gooil- 
bumnur,—a S]»ortsnmn, a warrior, ami 
a jovial blade; one who would not 
suffer a fox to got rest in the whole 
moor district, nor a pretty girl to sleep 
(juietly in her l>etl. He rode the best 
horse, kept the best bounds, played 
the best tiildle, danced the best coun¬ 
try bumpkin, and took the best refresh¬ 
ment of mountain dew of any man 
between I'irick brae and Teviot stone, 
and was altogether that .sort of a young 
man, that whenever be cast bis eyes 
on a pretty girl, either at chapel or 
w'cajion-sbiiw, she would hide her 
face, and giggle us if tickled by some 
unseen hand. 

Now, though Thomas, or the Young 
I.aird, as he was called, had only spoke 
once to Elh ii Scott in his life, at ivhich 
time he chucked her below the chin, 
and bid the deil take liini if ever he 
saw us bonny « face in his whole horn 
days; yet, ibr all that, J<'llcn loved 
him. it could not be said that she 
w'as in love will* for a maiden's 


heart must be won befwe it is given 
absolutely away; but hers gave him 
the preference to any other young 
man. She loved to see him, to hear 
of him, and to laugh at him ; and it 
was even observed by the domestics, 
that Tam Beattie o* the Cassway 
name came oftener into her conversa¬ 
tion than there was any occasion for.- 

Such was tlie state of affairs wdicn 
Francis came home, and fell despe¬ 
rately in love with Ellen .Scott; and 
Ills father being in England, and he 
under no restraint, he went forthwith 
and paid his atldresi,es to her. She 
received him with u kuidncss and af¬ 
fability that pli aseil him to the lieart ^ 
hut he little wist that this was only a 
sjiontaneous and iiatuial glow of kind¬ 
ness toward him because of his con¬ 
nexions, and rather because hu was 
the young Laird of t ass way’s only bro¬ 
ther, than the iioor but accomplished 
Francis Beattie, the scholar from Ox¬ 
ford. 

He was, however, so much delight¬ 
ed with her, that Im asked her father’s 
permission to pay his addresses to her, 
and, in one word, court her lor his wife. 
Her father, nho was a pimlcnt and 
sensible man, aiiswered him in this 
wise—“ 'I’li.it iioihiiig would give him 
greater delight than to see his belovetl 
Ellen joined with so accomplished and 
amiable a young gentleman in the 
bonds of lioly w’edlock, provided bis 
father's assent was previously attain¬ 
ed. But as he himself was subordi¬ 
nate to another house, not on the best 
terms with th^ house of Cassway, he 
would not take it on him to sanction 
any such connexion witliout old 
Sijuire Beattie’s full consent. That, 
moreover, as he, Francis Beattie, was 
just setting out in life, as a lawyer, 
there was but too much reason to 
doubt that a matrimonial connexion 
with Ellen at that time, would be 
highly imprudent; tlureforo it was 
not to be thought further of till the 
old Squire w'as consulted. In the 
vueaiitiirie, he should always be w'el- 
cunie to his house, and to his daugh¬ 
ter’s company, as he had the same de¬ 
pendence on bis honour ami integrity, 
as if he had been a son of his own.*’ 

The young man thanked him afiec- 
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tionatel^, and could not help ac<jiii- 
cacing iii tlie truth of his roniarlcs, 

J irotnised not to mention matrimony 
urther, till he had consulted his fa¬ 
ther, and added—“ But indeed you 
tniist excuse me, if I avail myself of 
your permission to visit here often, as 
I am sensible it will be impossible for 
me to live for any space of time out of 
ray dear Ellen’s sight.” He was again 
made welcome, and the two parted 
tnutually pleased with each other. 

Henry Scott of Druinfielding was a 
witlower, with six daughters, over 
whom presided Mrs .Tane.Terclan, their 
maternal aunt, a right old maid, with 
fashions and ideas even more anti¬ 
quated than herself. No sooner had 
the young wooer taken his leave, than 
in she bounces to tbe room, the only 
sitting apartment in the house, and 
.says, in a loud important \vhisper, 
** What's that young swankey of a 
lawyer wanting, that he’s aye hanker¬ 
ing sae muckle about our town ? I’ll 
tell you what, brother Harry, it strikes 
me that he wants to make a wheel¬ 
wright o' your daughter Nell. Now’, 
gin lie axes your consent to ony sickan 
thiug, diniia yc grant it. That’s a’. 
Take an auld fool’s advice gin ye wad 
prosper. Eo’ks arc a’ wise ahint the 
hand, and sae will ye be.” 

** I^ear, Mrs .Tane, what objections 
can you have to ]VIr Francis Beattie, 
tlie most accomplished young gentle¬ 
man of the whole country 

* 'Complished gentleman ! ’Com- 
plished kirn-milk, Boat-whey, and 
jeelaberry ! I’ll tell you what, brother 
Harry, afore I were a landless lady, I 
wad rather he a tailor’s lay board, and 
hae the red-het goose gaun hi'/zing up 
my rumple. What has he to main¬ 
tain a lady spouse with } The wind 
o’ his lungs, forsooth !—thinks to t-ell 
that for goud in goupings. Hech 
me! Crazy wad they be wha wad buy 
it; and they w'ha trust to crazy people 
Ibr their living will live but crazily. 
Take an auld fool’s advice gin ye wad 

E rosper, else ye’ll be wise ahint the 
and. Have nae rnair to do with him 
—Nell’s bread for his betters, tell him 
that. Or, by my ctrty”, gin I meet 
wi' him face to face, I'll tell him.” 

“ It would be unfriendly in me 
to keep aught a secret from you, sis¬ 
ter, considering the interest you have 
tr.ken in my family. I hare given 
him my consent to visit my daughter, 
)>ut at the Mime time- have »-estn'ctc‘d 


him from mentioning matrimony un¬ 
till he hare consulted his father.” 

** An' what is the visiting to gang 
for then ? Sack possets and blawBum- 
mcry ? Blaw' the soup, dawtie, tliat it 
dinna blister the sweet gab o' you! 
0, it is sae savoury and sweet, this 
courting and cooing bctw’een'a pemiy- 
liss maid and a briefless lawyer ! 
Fiend hae me, gin I wadna rather ride 
thestang through thegreatburrough of 
I.ochmabeii, afore 1 were set down to 
woo, and hadna either marriage or 
some waur thing to converse about. 
Away wi’ him ! Our Nell’s food for 
his betters. What wad you think 
an she could get the young laird his 
brother wi' a blink o’ her cc ?" 

" Never sjieak to me of that, IMr.s 
Jane. I wad rather see the poorest of 
his shcplicrd lads coming about iny 
child than he;” and with these words 
Henry left the room. 

3\Irs Jane stood long, making faces, 
shaking her apron witli both hand.s, 
nodding her head, and soinctiiues 
giving a stamp with her foot. “ I 
have set iny flicc against that con¬ 
nexion,” raid she; “ our Nell’s no 
made for a lady to a I.ondon lawytr. 
It wad set her rather better to be Lady 
of Cassway. The young laird for 
roc! I'll hue the branks of love thrown 
over the heads o’ the twasome, tie the 
tangs tliegiiher, ami then let them 
gallop like twa kipplcd grews. My 
brother Harry’s a simple man; he 
disna ken the credit that he has by his 
daughters—thanks to some other body 
than he ! Niece Nell has a shape, an 
ce, and a lady manner that wad kil- 
hab the best lord o’ the kingdom, were 
he to come under their influence and 
my manoovres. She’s a Jerdan a' 
through, and that I’ll let tliein ken ! 
I'o’ks are a’ wise ahint the hand ; cri*- 
dit only coinc.s by catch an’ keep. 
Goodnight to a’ younger brother.^, 
puffings o’ love vows, and sahs o’wind! 
Gic me the good green hills, the gruff’ 
wedders, and bob-tail'd ewes; and let 
the law and the gospel men sell the 
wind o’ their lungs as dear as they 
can.” 

In a few days, Henry of Drumfleld- 
ing was called out to attend his chief 
on some ex])edition; on which IMrs 
June, not caring to trust her mrss.ige 
to any other person, went over to 
Cassw’ay, and invited the young lairtl 
to see her niece, quite convinced that 
her charms and cndownu nlf-- would at 
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once ^nelavc the cider brother as they 
had done the younger. Tam Beattie 
was delighted at finding such a goo«l 
hack friend as Sirs Jane, for he ha(l 
for a twelvemonth had designs upon 
Ellen Scott; he had scarcely consider¬ 
ed of what nature, but was quite con¬ 
vinced of the necessity of some love 
affair between the beauty and him¬ 
self, and it was only sheer want of 
leisure that had prevented him from 
putting it in execution. In the height 
of his romance, however, he, either 
through chance or design, asked Mrs 
Jane if the young lady was privy to 
this invitation. 

“ Sfie privy to it!" exclaimed Mrs 
Jane, shaking her apron. “ Ha, weel 
I wat, no! She w’ad soon hae flown in 
my face wi' her gibery and her jau- 
kery, had I tauld her ray errand ; but 
the gowk kens what the tittlingwaiits, 
altliougb it is not aye crying, Crive, 
frive, like the horse loch-leech.” 

“ Docs the horse-leech really cry 
that, Mrs Jane ? 1 should think, from 
a view of its mouth, that it could 
scarcely cry anything," said Tom. 

“ Are ye sic a reprobate as to deny 
the words o’ the Scripture, sir? Ilecb, 
wae’s me ! what some folks hae to an¬ 
swer for! We’re a’ wise ahiiit llie 
hand. But bark Vi-, —c.aue \eovur 
in time, else! am leartd she may he 
settled for ever out o' your r-'ach, N ow, 
I camia hide to think on that, for 1 
have always tliought yon tua made 
for anc anither. Jat me take a look (»’ 
you frac tap to tac—() yrs—made for 
anc anither, as li-el as ever tlio hart 
was made fiw the hind, or the sheath 
for the sword, ('ome ower in time, 
before billy Harry come liaine again ; 
and let your visit be in tliueou--hours, 
else I’ll gie v»u the hack of the door 
to keep. M’llcl rcprobule, to deny that 
the horse locli-Leeli can speak ! 11a— 
bo—be is the man for me. 1 )o\vn wi’ a’ 
courting, and kissing, and sighing-, aiul 
sahbing, without a tnotivc ! for they 
wdia gang to seek lui errand generally 
find one.” 

Tlujinas Beattie was true to bis ap¬ 
pointment, a.s may be nupi'osed, atid 
Airs Jane having her niece rigged out 
tn eminent stylo, be was ])crfcclly 
cbavmetl with her; and Tf-aliy d canni't 
be denied that Kllen was as much de- 
Ughu d with him. She r.a- yonng. gay. 
md frolicsome, and T'oui h.ut no soon¬ 
er met with her, even in lier aunt’s 
presence, than h*’ began a-flaH»r>n!’, 
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her, and fVom that to toying and 
romping with her; so that Ellen ne¬ 
ver spent a more joyous and happy tif- 
ternoon, or knew before what it was 
to be in a presence that delighted her. 
IVue, he never mentioned the word 
marriage, though Mrs .Tone gave him 
plenty of opportunities, but Ellen liked 
Ills company a great deal the better. 
It had always proved a chilling, damp¬ 
ing sort of term, that, to her; and in 
the buoyancy of youthful spirits, in¬ 
nocence', and gaiety, she liked better 
that it should be set aside for the pre¬ 
sent ; and never two lovers came better 
on than Tom Beattie of Casswny and 
tlie beautiful Ellen of Drumfiehling. 

There were two beds in the room 
with running doors, all of which stood 
delightfully open, in order to show the 
beautiful coverlets within; and as Ellen 
had become very teasing, Airs Jane 
ventured to rcminil the laird of the 
above circumstances, adding, that she 
deemed the -wild gilly well deserved 
to feel the metal of a gentleman’s beard, 
as none of her former lovers had been 
l)les.scd witli such a pri\ilcge. ’rhe 
laird took the hint, and tried, at a gen¬ 
tle wrestle, to jilace Ellen on the stoek 
of one of the bidh, hut he could not, 
wiihoiu being niLuc lu.!,-, liian. even 
in lh.it niilo age, good mamui.s :ii- 
lowed jand in tliisgciitk ix, icise wei.- 
lIio too eiiga.id, aiiugt-Lher by liuin- 
'-..Im'-', nliiii i!:,; looiii-dooi ojifiuiT, 
and in po]>)H-d l r.uici.s Be.tiiii' ! Kilen’.; 
liiec W.I-. duelled with laughter and 
animated evLuion, and viieu she sav; 
her oevottd lover at. h r siile, she 
blushed still deeptr, aiid liev elec was 
damjx d in a inomeul. Hlic iooj.eil le- 
ther like a eondenuied crimiiial, (g’ ,'it 
least a guiliy creature, than wh.ii. she 
really was,-—a bt Ing over whose ijiii.d 
tile cloud of guilt had never cast id 
shadow. 

Erancis loved her above all thiup-- 
on eartli or in hoaven, anil the ine- 
luenl he taw her standing alxishcd, 
and extricating bet sell gently from the 
hands of his brother, his f-pin't -writ, 
inovid to jealousy—to maikleniugand 
uuconlroliable jealousy, tli-^ ears rang. 
h;.s h.iiv stoinl on <-iul,aiul tlu'oontonr 
ol his face became Ide n hciil how, 
lie waikitl up to his bodhev ■'^vitli his 
haud on lbs luit, :md almost inavlicu- 
luleiy addressed him thus, while his 
teetii giound together like a horsi'- 
rnlllf: 

" Pvav. sir, may T ask von of v''n'- 

t 

i. 
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intentions, and of what you are sack¬ 
ing here ?’* 

“ I know not, Frank, what right 
you have to ask any sucli qiustions; 
but you will allow thac I have a right 
to ask at you wha! the devil you are 
seeking heic at j're^eut, seeing you 
come so very inopportunely.’' 

“ JDo you know wJiat you are doing, 
sir, what yon liave done, or what you 
have attempted ? Tliat maiden, sir, is 
my maiden—my beloved and betrothed 
maiden—dearer to me than life and all 
ns enjoyments; and ere you touch that 
dear maiden with a foul Unger, sir, 
you shiill sooner touch my heart’s 
blood ! Dare you put it to the issue 
of the sword this moment?” 

Come now, dear Francis, don't 
^all on to act the fool and tlie iiiadiiian 
hath at a time, for this maiden is not 
yonr maiden, nor ever will be ciiner 
your maiden or your wile*; atitl rather 
than bring such a di>puie to the jsme 
t>f the sword between tw o brolln rs who 
never had a quarrel in thel; live.-, I 
propose thatvebrnig it to amueh moie 
temperate and deelM ve i.-suc hen* win re 
we stand, by giving the maiden h.r 
choice. Sti'iid yon ther.* ai tiiai eor- 
tier of the rtKiin, I at this, ami F.llcn 
>colL in the rnuldie; ler n'’ hotli .i.-l; 
her, ar.il io w!ioni«oi’ver she eoines. the 
prize le> )i7^. Why shonul we try to 
♦ ’etide, by the Joss ot'oiu oi't>iir Jive<, 
what we cannot decide, and wh.it may 
' he decided in a friendly and rational 
way in one minute 
“ It is easy for you, sir, to talk tem¬ 
perately ami with, indillereuce on sucii 
a tri.i!, but no^ so with im’. 'rhi-s 
yoiinir lady is dear to my heart.” 

Well, but so is she to mine.'’ 

“ I have asked her of her father as 
my wile, and have In'- con'iiit. 1 
Jrave asked herself, and have iiol been 
denied ; and hero again if I do asl: 
her, I ask her only tis my wife.” 

“ Well, Frank,’then you have the 
advantage of me, and it is but justice 
you should avail yourself of it. For I 
have not asked her father, nor do I in¬ 
tend it; and when I ask her here from 
you, I ask her only as rny mistress.” 

“ And have you the arrogance to 
suppose that thi.s peerless young maid¬ 
en, this flower of tite Bordi?r, would 
listen to a suit so degrading and ruin¬ 
ous ?" 

No man can tell, Frank, to what, 
a w'otnan will listen, or to w'hat she 
will Hot Ikslcn ; all th-»t I s!iy is, that 
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I am willing to take iny chance and 
abide tlie consequences. I was not 
aware of any engagepient between you 
ami her when I ntado the j»roposal; 
and tliouglt I find 1 am now plaretl at 
a manifest disadvantage, I am willing 
to abide by her flat; lor what do a 
man’s pretensions signify, without the 
countenance and assent of the object 
of his alieclioii ? Let us, therefore, 
appeal to the lady at once, whose claim 
is the best, and as your pretensions are 
tlte higlust, do you ask her first.” 

*•' JMy dearest Ellen,” said Francis, 
humbly and aflectionately, ‘‘ you know 
that my whole soul is devoted to your 
love, and that I aspire to it only in 
tile most honourable way ; confirm 
then my appeal by coming to my 
arms, and suflering me to embrace you 
as my own loved and betrothed durne. 
in the presence of thi.-' nnliceiised and 
presumptuous libertine.” 

Fllleii stood dumb and motionless, 
looking sledtastly dowt*. at the heii' 
of lier gieeii jirkin, wliich .she wa>, 
nibbliiu; with, both lu-r Inuub-. ,.Sh' 
d.irul not hlc an eye to either of tin* 
lirotliers, though apparently conscious 
th.!’. site ought to liav- flown into th ■ 
arms of rranci'. 

'• !'lliii, I nenl not fill vou tli.it I 
love \ou, Jbr a wiimaii knows that h> 
insliiicT,” s.iid 'rhonnis. “ Nor need 
1 i'tteiiij'l to tell Jiow dearly and liov 
long 1 win love you, for in f.oilj 1 
cannot, 3Iy preteusion.s, jI 's trii', 
uie not ol tile luo-'fc honourahl'. d- - 
seripiion, as some men coiiiil honour ; 
hut in truth, J love }ou so wejl, that I 
doubt M'ry much if J can hve witluMU 
you ill one way or otln r, I know you 
love nieb'jttev than perinqts you ougI;r, 
to do. I’m reasoii to hi r cradli tlnu. 
.nnd suffer nature to have lie’* owi 
WMV, and I am sure of my Ellen for 
them all.” 

Ellen looked up. Tlicrew'asasmilc 
on her lovely face ; an areli, iiiisehie- 
vous, and happy siniJi-, but it turned 
not on 'riioinas. Hit fan; turned ti> 
the contrary side, but yet the la'ani of 
tliar smile fell not on Francis, wlio 
stood in a state of as terrible suspen.se 
between liopc and fear, .is a sinner .it 
the gate of heaven, who lias implored 
of St Peter to open tlie gate, and awaits 
a final answer. The die of liis fat' 
was soon cast, for Elh n Scott looking 
one Way, yet iiiov iiig auothir, straight¬ 
way threw licrsi lf into Thomas lieal- 
tie s arms, exclaiming, Ah, 'roui! 
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Torn ! I fear I atn doinp; that which 
I (ihall rue^ but I must trust to your 
generosity, for bad as you are, I Jike 
you the best.” 

Thomas was deeply aflected by this 
appeal oi’ the young and >-plendid 
beauty to his generosity. He took her 
in his arms, and embraced and kissed 
her ; but before he rould say a word 
in return, the dcsj»air anfl rage of his 
brother breaking forth over every bar¬ 
rier of reason, interrupted him. “ This 
is tlic trick of a coward, to screen him¬ 
self from tho chastisement he de¬ 
serves,” cried Francis, shaking his 
sword at liis brotlicr. '' A mean and 
infamous appeal to tlic agitatetl pas¬ 
sions of an inexp(;rienced and infatu¬ 
ated girl. Uul you escape me not 
ihu.s ! follow me if you dare ! ” And 
he ruslied from the liouse, shaking his 
naked .sword at liis brother. 

Klk'Ji trembled with agilalion at tlie 
\oung man's ragi? ; .md while Thomas 
Ktill pressed her to Ids l)osoni, and a^;- 
siired her o^ his unalterable atl'ectioi!, 
I. e.aine IVlrs Jane .lerdaii, shaking 
her jijiron, and tucking it so as to 
tiniki It twang like a bowstrin,'. 

“ AViiai's a’ tli)<. Sijuire Tuui'.na>- r 
\ie we to b^ babbled onto' house an’ 
baddiiii' by this r.i]).icious yoiun; kiw- 
yer e' veirs^ ]<;. the souK o’ the 
.•(TuaTis, ril kiek up sii a .stoure about 
ill' liur t,- siml! blind tbr jiiridic.'d 
een ■>’linn ! Il’s(|Ut'er tli.il men should 
•tuit; tile law onl\ to ]»aru to break 
lU ^-nu- am I nai' gentleman that 
h.l^na lieen hreil a J.iwyer wa«l eoiiie 
Mito fi neialibour.s liou'e bullyragging 
.hill gale wj’.sword in liaml, iiiaiiis' 
prepi use m his e\e, and venom on his 
loiigiit'. Just a-, a lassie badna her 
-lin ireeilom o’ eboiee, because a fool 
has been ple.ised to .isk her! Hand 
tin gii]'. ye liae, Nieee Xell, ye hao 
made a wise elioice for aimv. 'J'.im's 
the man lor my money ! l-Vks are a' 
Avise abirit the liand, but real Avisdom 
lies ill taking time by the loreloek. 
but, Squire Tam, the thing that I 
AA’aiit lo ken is this—Are you going to 
put up AA i’ a’ that bullying and threat- 
eninp, Or do ye propo.se to cliastise 
the tool according to bis folly ?” 

“Ill truth, ]\lrs .Tane, 1 am very 
soiry ior m\ brotlier s behaviour, and 
loiild iioi with honour yield any more 
than 1 did to pacify him. Hut he must 
lie luiiiihled. It Avill not do to sufter 
him to carry mutlois with so high a 
tnind.” 


** Now, AA’od ye be hut advised and 
leave him to me, I Avould play him s-e 
a plisky as he sWildna forget till Ins 
dying day. By the souls o’ the Jer- 
dans, I would f Now promise to me 
that yc winna fight him.” 

0 promise, promise !” cried Kilen 
vehemently, “ for the sake ojf heaA’en s 
love, promise my aunt that.” 

Thomas .smiled .and .shook liis ln\id 
as much as if he had saitl, ‘‘ you do not 
know what you are asking.” IMrs Jane 
went on. 

“ Do it then—ilo ic with a vi n- 
geanco, and remember this, tin.; 
AA’lierever yc set the place o’ coinba;. 
be it in hill or dale, deep linn or mo". 
liagg, I shall liaAc r» thirdsman there 
to encourage thee on. I shall give you 
a meeting you little wot of.” 

Tliomas Beattie took all tlii? for 
words of course, as Mrs Jane Avas well 
knoAAii for a raAiiig, ranting old maid, 
Avliose A’ehcmciicc few regarded, but a 
gnat imaiiA' respected her for the cire 
.she bad taken of her sister’s family, 
anil a greater number still rogardei* 
her Avith terror, .as a licing possessed of 
superliuniau poAvers; so after many 
ivpressions of the fondest love for 
Flleii. lie took his leaAi, his mind 
lu ing made up how it behoved him to 
ileal Avilli his brother. 

I i'orgot to inciitioii before, th.it old 
Beattie lived at Netln-r <'assAvay will, 
his family; and liis I’Jdol son Tinnnui. 
at Ovir Oassway. Avlio, on his fatlur 
cjitering into a second marri.u>e, Avas 
put in ]iossession of that castle, .'unl 
ihi'.sv' laiuU. Franei:., of course, Iia i ii 
in liis father’s liouse Avheii in Seotlaml^ 
and it was thus that his brother kiiev. 
nothing of bis frequent visits to Ellen 
Scott. 

AVell, that night, as soon as Thomas 
went home, he dispatched a note to 
his brother to the lollowiiig purport; 
That he AA'as sorry for the rudeiut.'. 
and unreasonableness of his boliaviou;. 
But if, on coming lo himself, be Ava-- 
Avilling to make an apology beiore hi', 
mistress, then lie (Tboiius) Avoulfi 
gladly extend to him lli.; right hand 
of love .and brothiTliooii; but if he 
refusisl this, lie Avould please to mei-t 
him on the crook of Gleii-dearg next 
jiioniing by the sun-rising. Francis 
returneil for answer that he would 
meet him at the time and place ap¬ 
pointed, and make his assiiveratioii.» 
good to his hc.irt. There was then n.. 
iarihcr door of rocouciUation left 0 ][Kn. 
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but Thomas still had hopes of mana- 
ging him even on the comlut field. 

Francis slept little that night, bdng 
wholly set on revenge for the disgrace¬ 
ful way in which he had lost his be¬ 
loved mistress ; and a little after day¬ 
break he arose, and patting himself in 
Ught armour, proct^ed to the place 
of rendezvous. He had farther to go 
than his elder brother, and on coming 
in sight of the crook of Glen>dear^ 
he perceived the latter there before 
him. He was wrapt in his cavalier 
cloak, and walking up and down the 
crook with impassioned strides, on 
which Francis soliloquised as fol¬ 
lows, as he hasted on:—“ Ah ha ! so 
'I'oin is here before me! This is what 
I did not expect, for I did not think 
the liagitious dog had so much spirit 
or courage in him as to meet me. I 
am glad he has! for how I long to 
chastise liim, and draw some of the 
pampered blood from that vain and 
insolent heart, which has bereaved me 
of all I held dear on earth 

Ill this way did he Llierisb his wrath 
till close at his brotlur’s side, and then 
addressing him in the same insolent 
icmis, he desired him to ctasc his cow¬ 
ardly cogitations anil draw. His op¬ 
ponent instantly wheeled about, threw' 
offhis horseman’s cloak,and jn-csented 
Lis sword; and beliold the young man's 
father stood before him armed and 
ready for action ! TJie sword fell from 
i'raiicis’s hand, and he stood appalled 
,;s if he had been a statue, unable 
either to utter a word or iuo\e a mus- 
cic. 

“ Take up thy sword, caitiff, ami U t 

work thy ruthlesa work of ven¬ 
geance liere. Is it not better that thou 
^tiouldst pierce this old heart, worn 
uut with care and sorrow, and chilled 
by the ingratitude oi' loy race, than 
diat of thy gallant and generous bro- 
.iier, the representative of our house, 
and the chief of our name ? Take up 
thy sword, I say, and if I do not chas¬ 
tise thee as Uiou deservest, may llca- 
veu reft the sword of justice from the 
hand of the avenger!” 

** The God of Heaven forbid that I 
should ever lift my sword against my 
honoured father r said Francis. 

Thou darest not, thou traitor and 
toward!” returned the father.—“ I 
tiiiow Lack the disgraceful terms in 
tby Uctli v.'liicli ihou usul’st to thy 
biuth.r. Thou earnest hoe boiling 

tMlil H* ^Utd hi.l bloCdi iii. A 


when I appear in person’ for him, thod 
darest not accept the challenge.” 

" You never did me wrong, my 
dear father; but my brother has wrong¬ 
ed me in the tenderest part.” 

** Thy brother never wronged thee 
intentionally, thou deceitful and san¬ 
guinary fratricide ; and where no pre¬ 
vious intention exists, there is no of¬ 
fence committed. It was thou alone 
who forced this quarrel upon him, and 
1 have great reason to suspect that 
thou desi^ed’st to cut him off*, that 
the inheritance and the maid might 
both be thine own. But here I swear 
by the arm that made mo, and the 
Itcdecmer tluit saved me, if thou wilt 
not go straight and kneel to thy bro¬ 
ther for forgiveness, confessing thy 
injurious treatment, and swearing sub¬ 
mission to thy natural chiefj I will 
banish thee from my house and pre¬ 
sence for ever, and load thee with a 
parent’s curse, which shall never be rc- 
movedfrom ihysoul till thou arterusli- 
ed to tlie lowest hell.’’ 

The young scholar, being uttiTly 
astounded at his father’s words, and 
at the awful and stern inamitr in 
which he .'uldressed him, whom lie 
had never btfore reprimanded, was 
wholly ovTi come. He knech d to his 
puTiit, and implored his for^iivcness, 
]>iGniising, with U.-irs, to fulfil every 
iiijuiiclion which it would piease him 
to enjoin ; and on thi.s understanding, 
the lu'o pai led on amicable and gru- 
eious teru’s. 

I'rancls went straight to the lowci 
of Over ('asftway, and in((uiml foi 
his brother, lesolved to fulfil his fa¬ 
ther’s stem injunctions to the very let¬ 
ter. lie w’us ill formed his hi other was 
in his chamher in bed, and indisposed. 
He asked the porter I'artlicr, if he had 
not heeii fortli that d:iy, and was an- 
■sweted, that he had gone forth early 
in the iiiuriiing in unnour, but had 
quickly returned, afipureiitly in great 
agitation, and betaken himself to Ills 
bed. He then requested to be taken 
to his brother, to which the servant 
instantly assented, and led him up to 
the chamber, never suspecting that 
there could be any animosity between 
the two only brothers; but on John 
Burgess opening the door, ami aii- 
iiouiicing the TL'ioii, Thomas, being 
HI a nervisli state, was a little alarrii- 
ed. ‘‘ Kcinaiii in the room then-, 
Imrges:," said iic. “ What, brother 
J’rinJ., . 11 '- veu i.i.Uug hviL at IhL 
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liour^ armed capapw? I hope yoa 
are not come to assassinate me iu my 
bed?" 

God forbid, brother,” said the 
other ; " here, John, take my sword 
down with you, 1 want some private 
conversation with Thomas.” John 
did so, and the following conversation 
ensued; for as soon as the door do* 
sed, Francis dropt on his knees, and 
said, O, my dear brother, 1 have 
erred grievouriy, and am come to con¬ 
fess my crime, and implore your par- 
don.” 

“ We have botli erred, Frands, in 
suffering any earthly concern to incite 
us against each other’s lives. We have 
botli erred, but you have my forgive¬ 
ness cheerfully ; here is my hand on 
it, and grant me thine iu return. Oh, 
frauds, I have got an adinoiiitiou 
that ue^'er will bo erased from my me¬ 
mory, this morning, and which has 
(Musod me to see my life in a new 
light. What or wlioni think you 1 
met an iiour ago on my way to the 
crook of Gleii-dearg to encounter 
you r” 

“ Our father, perliaps.” 

You Iiave seen him then ?" 

Indeed I lia\o, anil he lias given 
me such a rt prini.iiul for severity, as 
oil never ii eiived from a iiaivnl. ” 

“ Ih’olliL'i’ Flunk, I must tell yon, 
and wlieii 1 do, you will not believe 
tiic—It «;</v //uZ tuir i’atliiT whom we 
bolh saw tills morning.” 

“ It was no other wliom I saw. 
vVliat do you mcuti ? Do you suppose 
that I do not know my own father?” 

I tell you it was not, ami cottUl 
.lol lie. I hud an cx-piess from liiui 
yesterday. He is two huiidral miles 
Ironi this, and cannot be in Scotland 
sooner than three weeks hence.” 

“ Vott ustiHiish me,'J'iioiiias. This 
•s beyond Itumun coiii]n'eliension.'’' 

“ It is true—tbal 1 avouch, and the 
tLilaiuty of it has sickened me at 
Ite'arL. You must be aware that he 
eauie not lioiiic last night, and that 
his horse and retinue have not arri¬ 
ved.” 

“ ilc was not at home, it is true, 
nor have his horse and retinue arrived 
in Scotland. Still theie is no deny¬ 
ing that our father is here, and lliat, 
ut least, it was he who siioke to and 
adiuonislled liiL. ’ 

" 1 tell you It t:j iiopossi’ole. A 
spirit hath spoke iu U.> iu our fulher's 
tikcni.D.s, for he ij no! -md cannot hi 


in Scotland at this time. My facul¬ 
ties are altogether confounded by the 
event, not l^g able to calculate on 
the qualities or condition of our mo¬ 
nitor. An evil spirit it certainly could 
not be, for idl its admonitions pointed 
to goo^ 1 sordy dread, Francis, that 
our father is no more—that there hath 
been another engagement, that he hath 
lost his life, and that his soul hath been 
lingering around his family before 
talung its final leave of this sphere. 

I believe that our father is dead; and 
for my part, I am so sick at heart, 
that my nerves are all in a flame. 
Pray, do you take horse and post off 
for Salop, from whence his commis¬ 
sion to me yesterday was dated, and 
sec what hath happened to our reve¬ 
red father.” 

“ ] cannot, for my life, give credit 
to this, brother, or that it was any 
other being who rebuked me, but my 
father himself. Pray allow me to 
tarry another day at least, before 1 
set out on such a wild-goose chase-. 
IVrhaps our faiher may appear in the 
neighbourhood, and may be conceal¬ 
ing himstlf for some secret purpose. 
Did you tell him of our ijuarrel ?” 

“ Xo. lie never asked me concern¬ 
ing it, but charged me sharply 
my iiiU-nt on the first word, and ad- 
jiii'ed me by my legard lor liis bles.s- 
Ing, ami my hope in heaven, to dcbist 
from my ]iurpo.se.” 

Tlien ho knew il all intuitively , 
for when I first went in view of the 
.slKit ap]iuiutL'd for our lucetiiig, i per¬ 
ceived him walking sharply to and 
I’ro, wrapped in his military cloak. 
He never so much as deigned to look 
at me, till I came close ti> bis side, 
ami thinking it W'as yourself, 1 fell to 
upbraiding him, and desired him to 
drav/. He then threw off his cloak, 
ilrew his sword, and telling me he 
came in your place, dared me to the 
encounter. But he knew all the 
grounds of our quarrel minutely, and 
laid the blame on me. I own 1 am a 
little puzzled to reconcile circuiiistaii- 
ces, but am convinced my father is 
near at hand. 1 heard his words, saw 
his eyes flashing anger and indigna¬ 
tion. Unfortunalidy 1 did not touch 
him. which would have put an end to 
all tliuibls; lor bo did not present the 
liand of reconciliation to me, as 1 ex¬ 
pected ho would have done, on my 
yiehling implicitly to all liis iiijunc- 
llch'. ” 

1 i 
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The two brothers then parted, with 
protestations of mutual forbearance in 
all time coming, and with an under¬ 
standing, as that was the morning of 
^•Saturday, that if tlicir father, or some 
word of him, did not reach home be¬ 
fore ,the next evening, the Tutor of 
CasEway, us p'rancis was denominated, 
1 know not why, was to take horse for 
the county of Salop, early on Monday’s 
morning. 

'I'liuinas, being thus once more left 
to liiinst'If, couhl do nothing but toss 
and tumble in his bed, and reflect on 
the extraordinary occurrence of that 
morning; and, after many troul)icd 
eogilallons, it at length occurred to 
his recollection what JVIrs Jane Jer- 
duii had said to him:—Do it then. 
Do it with a vengeance!—But reincm- 
iicr this, that wherever ye set tlie jdace 
of combat, be it in liill or dale, deep 
linn, or moss hagg, I shall have a 
thirdsinan there to encourage you on. 

I shall give you a meeting you little 
wot of.” 

If he was confounded before, he 
was ten times more so at the remem¬ 
brance of these words, of most omi¬ 
nous import. 

At the time he totally disregarded 
- ihcm, taking them for mercrhoilomon- 
tade; but now the idea to him was tcr- 
)ib]e, that his fatiier’s spirit, like the 
prophet's of old, should have been con¬ 
jured up by witchcraft ; and theiiagain 
' lie bethought himself that no witch 
would Iiave einjiloyed lier power to pre¬ 
vent evil. In sliori, he knew' not what 
to think, and so, taking the hammer 
liom rest, lie gave three raj's on the 
jiipe drnin, lor thcie were no hells in 
the towers of iliose tlays, and up eaine 
old .Fohu Burge.>.s, Thomas Beattie’s 
henchman, liuiiUiuan, and groom of 
tlie chambers, one who had been at¬ 
tached tj the faniilv for tifiy years, 
and ho says, in his slow’ West Border 
longue, •' How's tou now, callan’.'-— 
Is tou ony belterlins ? There has been 
tway stags seen in the Bloodhope- 
Liiins tis inw'oriiing already,” 

‘‘ Ay, and there lias been something 
else seen, John, that lies nearer to my 
heart, to-day.” John looked at his 
master with an inquisitive eye and 
quivering' lip, but said nothing. The 
latter went on, “ I am very unwell 
to-day, John, and cannot Celt what is 
the matter willi mo. 1 think I am be¬ 
witched.” 

“ Il’mcvv likely ilmu is, callan’. I 
»'il3 imf lU'Uiit on’i ala'.' 


** In tliere anybody in this moor 
district whom you ever heard blaraetl 
for the horrible crime of witchcraft ?" 

Ay, that there is; mair than ane or 
tway. There’s our neighbour. Lucky 
Jerdan, for instance, and her niece, 
Nell, the warst o’ the pair, 1 doubt.” 
.Tohn said this w'itli a sly stupid leer, 
for he had admitted the old hen to an 
audience with his master the day be¬ 
fore, and had eyed him afUTwariU 
bending his course towards Drum- 
flehling. 

John, lam not disposed to jest at 
this time ; tor I am disturbed in mind, 
and very ill. ’JVll me, in reality, did 
you ever hear Mrs Jane Jerdan accused 
of being a witch ?” 

“ Why, look thoc, master, I dares 
nae say slie's a wotcli, for Lucky has 
inony good ))oints in her character. 
But it is w'cel kenned she has mair 
power nor her ain, for she can stw'op a' 
theplcws in Eskdalc wi’a wave o’her 
I'.and, and can raise the dead out u’ 
their graves, j ust as a matter o’ course." 

“ 'I'hat, .John, is an extraordinary 

f lower, indeed. But did you ncvei 
lear of her sending any living men /o 
their graves ? P’or as that is rather the 
danger that hangs over me, I w ish toa 
would lake a ride over and desire i s 
•Tdiic to come and see me. 'J'ell licr 1 
am ill, and request of her to come and 
see me.” 

“ I shall do that, callan’. But ate 
tou sure it is the auhl ivotch I’m to 
bring Por it .strikes me the young 
ane maybe has done the de.d ; au' il 
s.ie, she’s the tittest to filecl the cm.. 
But I sail bring the auld ane. Diniia 
lice intil a rage, for I sail bring the 
auhl fine—though, glide forgi’e nu. 
it is uneo like briiieing the houd' 
Away went .John Burge^s to Driim- 
flohliug, but Mr.s .Tatu- wouhl lUit 
move at his entreaties, .she seiitwoid 
hack to his master to tise out o’ li.s 
bed, for he w'ad he waur if ony thing 
ailed liiin ; an’ if lie had ought to say 
to auld Jane .Jordan, she would l>.: 
ready to liear it at liame, though he 
behoved to reiiiemher that it wasua 
ilka subject under the sun that she 
could thole to be questioned aneut.” 

With this answer .John wasi forced 
to return, and there being uo uccounl.s 
of old Beattie having been seen in 
Scoiluiul, the young men remained 
over the Sabbath-day in the utmost 
eoii.siein.'itioii at, the apparition ol their 
father wjiicli they had seen, and tiie 
aju'illing ithiike they had leceived 
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from it. The most incredulous mind 
could scarce doubt that they had had 
communion with a supernatural be¬ 
ing ; iind not being able to draw any 
other conclusion themselves, they be¬ 
came persuaded that their father was 
dead; and accordingly both prepared 
for setting out early on Monday mor¬ 
ning towards the county of Salop, from 
whence they had lust heard of him. 

But just as they were ready to set 
out, when their spurs were buckled 
on and their horses bridled, Andrew 
Johnston, their father’s confidential 
servant, arrived from theplace to which 
they w'erc bound. He hu<l rode night 
and day, nevtr once stinting the light 
gallop, as he said, and liad changed his 
horse seven times. lie appeared as if 
his ideas were in a state of derange¬ 
ment and confusion ; and when he saw 
his young masters standing together, 
and ready-mounted for a journey, he 
stared at them as if he scarcely hidie- 
vi‘d his own sens<‘i-'. Tl>ey of coursa; 
asked immediately for the cause of his 
express, but Ids answers weie equi¬ 
vocal, and ho appeared not to be able 
to as-<igii any motive. They asked him 
aiient thtir tather, and if anything < x- 
liMordiuary had liapjieiied to him. He 
would not say either that there had, or 
♦li t'. there had not, but he inquired in 
Itis turn if nothing extraordinary had 
!iap])ened with I hem at home. They 
looked to one another, and returned 
him i.o answ'cr ; hut at length the 
youngest said, '* "Why, .\ndrew, you 
profess to have ridden express for the 
distance of two hundred miles ; now, 
•.nil surely must liave some guess for 
wliiiL puriMi.se you have done this? 
Say, then, at once, what is the pur¬ 
port of your ines.saec ? Is our father 
alive 

“ Ye—cs, I think he is.” 

‘‘ You fit in/: lie is. Are you uncer¬ 
tain, then ?” 

“ I am certain he is not dead, —at 
least was not when I left him. But— 
hum—certainly there has a change 
taken place. Hark ye, masters—can a 
man bci said to lie in life when he is 
out of himself?” 

Why, thou provoking and ambi¬ 
guous rascal, say at once the ptir[>ort 
of thy inessagt', and keep ns not in 
rids thrilling suspense. Is our father 
well ?” 

“ No—not qiiife Well. I am sorry 
to say, honest guitlernaii, that h>! is 
not. *But the truth is, my masters, 
now that I s'e von W'-U aiol hoiitv. 


and about to take a journey in com¬ 
pany, I begin to suspect that I have 
been posted all this way on a fool’s er¬ 
rand ; and the devil another syllable 
will I speak on the subject, till 1 have 
had some refreshment, and if'you still 
insist on hearing a ridiculous story, 
you shall hear it then.” 

“ You shall as soon have my right 
hand!" exclaimed the passionate Fran¬ 
cis, “ as you shall either taste meat or 
drink in iny father’s hall, till you have 
s-aid every word of his message to 
us.” 

“ Why, hark you, Mr Tutor,” said 
the important Andrew, “ I think I can 
command as much as I please to cat 
and to drink iu the Castle of Cass¬ 
way, without your interference, or 
with it; and by the spirits of all the 
Johnstons of Amiandalc, I'll keep my 
word. 1 am neitiur my master’s sen’ 
nor his hound, to eour beneath the 
menace of a boy ; and if my messago 
imports aught, which 1 aver not thai 
it docs, it bears nothing favourable to 
you iu its substance, ]\Ir Tutor; and, 
therefore, iu one word, I begin no long 
stories, )>iniiig with fatigue, with hun¬ 
ger, and thirst." But Thoina.®, who 
knew his man belter, had him in¬ 
stantly conveyeil to a private apart¬ 
ment ; and, alu'r lie hud been amply 
supplied with the best that the larder 
and cellar could produce, Andrew 
Johnston began as follows :— 

Why, faith, you see, my masters, 
it is not easy to say my errand to you, 
for in fact I have none. Therefore, all 
that 1 can do is to tell you a story,— 
a most ridiculous one it is, as ever 
.sent a poor fellow out on the galloT» 
for the matter of two hundred milt •; 
or so. On the morning before last, 
right early, little Isaac, the page, 
comes to me, and he s.iys,—‘ John¬ 
ston, thou must go aud visit tncaster. 
He’s bad.' 

“ * Bad!’ says I. * Whaten way is 
he bad 

* Why, by not being good.’ says 
he. * He's so far ill as he’s not well, 
and desires to see you without one 
moment's delay. He’s in fine taking, 
and that you’ll find; hut wliatior do 
I stand here ? J.word, I never got such 
a fright. M^iy, Jolinsttni, does thou 
know that mcastcr hath Iwost him- 
self?' 

“ * How lost himself ? llabbit,’sayK 
I, * speak plain out, else I’ll have 
tkeo lug-h.iuled, thou dwarf 1 thou 
riic. Iiii! tlioii bratihet of an elfin 
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for my blood rose at the crimp, for 
fooling at aiiy mishap of my master’s. 
But my choler only made him worse, 
for there is not a greater dcil’s-buck 
in all the five dales. 

** * Why, man, it is true that I said,' 
quoth he, laughing; ‘ the old gurly 
squoir hath Iwost himself; and it will 
be grand sport to see thee going call¬ 
ing him at all the stane-crosses in the 
Icin^om, in this here way—Ho yes! 
and a two times ho yes! and a three 
times ho yes! Did onybody no see the 
better half of my meastcr, laird of the 
twa Cassways, Bloodhope, and Pant- 
land, which was amissing overnight, 
and is supposed to have gone a-wool- 
gathering.? If anybody hath seen that 
better part of iny meastcr, whilk con¬ 
tains as mooch wit as a man could 
drive on a hurlbarrow, let them re¬ 
store it to me, Andrew .Johnston, pi- 
iwr, trumpeter, whacker, and whecd- 
ler, to the same great and noble squoir, 
and high shall be his reward. IIo 
yes!’ 

“ * The devil restore thee to thy 
rights !’ said I, knocking him down, 
and leaving him sprawling in the ken¬ 
nel, and then hasted to my master, 
whom I found, indeed, on the very 
north-west turret of derangement; 
feverish, restless, and raving, end yet 
with a fervency of demeanour tliat 
stunned ami terrified me, lie seized 
my hand in both his, which were 
burning like fire, and g.'ive me siicli a 
look of ilcspair as I sludl never forget. 

‘ Johnston, I am ill,’ baid lie, ‘ grie¬ 
vously ill, aud know not what is to 
become of me. Every nerve in my 
body is in a burning flame, and my 
.soul is as it were torn to fritters with 
amazement. Johnston, as sure as you 
arc in the body, something most de¬ 
plorable hath happened to me.’ 

‘ Yes, as sure as I am in the body 
there has, master,' says I. * But I'll 
have you bled and doctored in style; 
and you shall soon he as sound as a 
roach,’ says I, ‘ for a gentleman must 
not lose heart altogether for a little 
fire-raising in his outworks, if it does 
not reach the citadel,’ says I to him. 
But he cut me short by shaking his 
head and flinging my hand iVom him. 

*A truce with your talking,’ says 
he. ‘ 'Jliat whieli hath befallen me is 
as much above your comprclieiision as 
•he sun is above the fartli, and never 
■'vill bo comprehended by mortal man. 
But I must inform vou of it, as I have- 


no other means of gaining the intel¬ 
ligence that I yearn for, and which I 
am incapable of gaining personally. 
Johnston, there never was a mortal 
man suffered what I have suffered 
since midnight. I believe I have had 
doings with hell ; for I have been dis¬ 
embodied and embodied again, and the 
intensity of my tortures nas been as 
far above a parallel as my own com¬ 
prehension. I was at home this mom- 
ning at day-break.* 

** * At home at Cassway ?’ says I. 
* I am sorry to hear you say so, mas¬ 
ter, because you know, or sliould 
know, that the thing is impossible, 
you being in the ancient town of 
Shrewsbury on the King’s business.’ 

* I was at home in very deed, An¬ 
drew,’ returned he; ‘ but whether in 
the body, or out of the body, 1 cannot 
tell—the Lord only knoweth. But 
there I was iii this guise, and with this 
heart and all its fotlings within me, 
where I saw scenes, heard words, and 
spoke others, which I will here relate 
to you. I had finishcil iny dispatches 
last night by midnight, and was sit¬ 
ting musing on the hard fate anfl im¬ 
providence of my sovereign master, 
when, ere ever I was aware, a neigh¬ 
bour of ours, Mrs .Jane .Terdan of 
Drumficlding, a mysterious cliaractcr, 
willi whom I have had some strangi 
doings in my time, came suddenly into 
tJic chamber and stood bcibre me. i 
accosted her with doubt and terror, 
.asking wliat had brought her so fai 
from home.’ 

“ * Y ou arc not so far from liomc as 
you imagine,’ said she; * and it is 
fortunate for some that it is so, fur 
your two sons have quaircllod about 
the possession of my niece Ellen, and 
though the eldest is blameless of the 
quarrel, yet has he been forced into it, 
and th (7 arc engaged to fight al. day¬ 
break at the crook of Glcn-dearg. There 
they will assuredly fall by each ot her’.s 
hands, if you inteiqx'se not; for there 
is no other authority now on earth that 
can prevent this woful calamity.’ 

“ ‘ Alas ! how can I interfere,' said 
I,_' at this distjuicc ? It is already 
williin a few hours of the meeting, 
and before I get from among the wind¬ 
ings of the Severn, tltcir swords will 
be bathed in each other's blood. 1 
must trust to the interference of ITra- 
vcr..’ 

‘ Is your name and influence, then, 
to perish for ever?’ said she. ‘ Is it 
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90 goon to fallow, yoitt moateria, the 
great Hasw^ c^OeDale^ intoutter 
(^Imon? Why not rather reuae into 
requisition tile energies of the spirits 
chat watch over haman destinies r At 
least step aside with me, that 1 may 
disclose the scene to your eyes. You 
know i can do it; and you may then 
act according to your natural im¬ 
pulse.* 

" * Such were the import of the words 
she spoke to me, if not the very words 
themselves. I understood them not 
at the time, nor do I yet. But when 
she bad done speaking, she'totdc me 
by the hand, and hurried me towards 
the door of the apartment, which she 
opened, and the first step we took over 
the threshold, we stepped into a void 
space, where 1 knew or none, and fell 
downward. I was going to call out, 
but felt ray descent, so rapid, that my 
voice was stifled, and I could not so 
much as draw my breath. 1 expected 
every moment to fall against some¬ 
thing, and be dashed to pieces; and 1 
shut my eyes, clenched my teeth, and 
held by the dame's hand with a fren¬ 
zied grasp, in expectation of the catas¬ 
trophe. But down we went—down 
and down, with a celerity which tongue 
cannot describe, without light, breath, 
or intervention of any sort. I now 
ielt assured that we both at once 
stepped from ofi^ the earth, and were 
hurled into the immeasurable void ; 
and now that I really felt it had taken 
place, I wondered how it had not hap- 
l>ened to many others beside ourselves. 
The airs of darkness sung in my ears 
with a booming din as I rolled down 
the steeps of everlasting night, an out¬ 
cast from nature and all its harmo¬ 
nies, and a joumeyer into the depths of 
hell. 

still held my companion’s hand, 
and felt the pressure of hers; and so 
long did this our alarming descent 
continue, that I at length caught my¬ 
self breathing once more, but as quick 
as if I had been in the height of a fe¬ 
ver. I then tried every effort to speak, 
but they were all unavailing; for I 
could not emit one sound, ^riioueh 
my lips and tongue fathomal t^ 
words. Think, then, of my astonish¬ 
ment, when my companion sung out 
the following stanza with great glee:— 

‘ Here we roll. 

Body and soul, 

Down to the deeps of the payniiu's goal— 
Voi. XXII. 



Slag Tel Ho! ' , 

Lew and bl'tr, 

Down to liie VsUey of Vision we fol* 

" * Ha, hp, ha! Tam BeatW,’ add¬ 
ed she, * where is a* your courage 
now ? Cannot ye lift up your voice 
and sing a stave wi* your auld crony ? 
Apd cannot ye lift up your een, end 
see what region you are in now ?’ 

** * I did force open my eyelids, apd 
beheld light, and apparently worlds, or 
huge lurid substances gliding by me 
srith speed, beyond that of the light¬ 
ning of heaven. I certainly perceived 
light, though of a dim, uncertain na¬ 
ture ; but bo precipitate was my de¬ 
scent, I could not distinguish from 
wheijfe it proceeded, or of what it con- 
sistei^whethcr of the vapours of ele¬ 
mental wastes, or the streamers of 
helL So I again shut my eyes closer 
than ever, and waited the event in 
terror unutterable. 

' We at length came upon something 
which interrupted our further.pro¬ 
gress. I had no feeling as we fell 
against it, but merely as if we came 
in contact with some soft substance 
that impeded our descent; and imme¬ 
diately afterwards 1 perceived that 
our motion had ceased. 

** * What a terrible tumble we liae 
gotten, laird!' said my compauion. 
‘ But ye are now in the place where 
you should be, an' deil speed the cow¬ 
ard !* 

' So saying, she quitted my hand, 
and I felt as if she were wrestra from 
me a third object; but still 1 durst 
not open my eyes, being convinced that 
I was lying in the depths of hell, or 
some hideous place not to be dreamed 
of; so I lay still in despair, not even 
daring to address a prayer to my Ma¬ 
ker. At length I lifted my eyes slowly 
and fearfully, but they had no power 
of distinguishing objects in the place 
where I now sojourned. All that I 
perceived was a vision of something ia 
nature, with which I bad in life been 
too well acquainted. It was a glimpse 
of green glens, long withdrawing 
ridges, and one high hill, with a cairn 
on its summit. I rubbed my eyes to 
divest them of the enchantment, but 
w hen I opened them again, the illu- 
bion was btill blighter aud more mag- 
mficcut. Then springing to my feet, 
2 A 
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flwy wng, nirt one imiiarea yards ftom 

^ door of my own hall 1 

** *1 waSy aa jfeu may well eon- 
ceive, dauled with admiration; still 
I felt ibat something was not iteht 
with mCj and that I was strofmOtig 
with an enchantment; but recoUect- 
ing the hideous story told me bv the 
beldame, of the deadly discabra be¬ 
tween my two sons, I hasted to wateb 
their motions, fbr the morning waa 
yet bat dawning. In a few seconds 
after recovering my senses, I perceived 
my eldest son Thomas leave nis tower 
armed, and pass on towards the place 
of appointment. 1 waylaid him, and 
remarked to him that he was very 
early astir, and 1 feared on no good 
intent. He made me no answer, but 
stood like one in a stupor, and ^ed 
at me. * I know your puriicse, son 
Thomas,* said 1; * so it is vain for 
you to equivocate. You have chal¬ 
lenged your brother, and are going to 
meet him in deadly combat; but as 
you value your fkther’s blessing, and 
would deprecate his curse—as you 
value your hope in heaven, and would 
escape the punishment of hell—aban¬ 
don the hideous and cursed intent, 
and be friends with your only bro¬ 
ther.’ 

** * On this, my dutiful son Thomas 
kneeled to me, and presented his 
sword, discloimiDg, at the same time, 
ail intentions of taking away his bro¬ 
ther’s life, and all animosity for‘the 
vengeance sought against himself, and 
thanked me in a fl(^ of tears for my 
interference. 1 then ordered him back 
to his couch, and taking his cloak and 
sword, hast^ away to the crook of 
Glen-dearg, to wait tbe arrival of his 
brother.’" 

Here Andrew .Tohnston’s narrative 
detailed the self-same drcumstances 
recorded in a former part of this tale, 
as having passed between the father 
and his younger son, so that it is 
needless to recapitulate them; but 
beginning where that broke off, he 
added, in the words of the old laird, 
«< As soon as my son Francis had left 
me, in order to be reconciled to his 
brother, I returned to the fairy knowe 
and ring where I first found myself 
Heated at daybreak. I know not why 
1 went there, for though 1 considered 
with myself, I could wscover no mo¬ 
tive that I had for doing so, but was 
lid thither by a Kort of impulbe which 
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fteBiw inf ton^ mantle on the 
spot, udd hii sitrard down beside it, 
and laid tte doWiu td sleep. I remem¬ 
ber nothing forfiier with any degree 
of accuracy, fbr I instaiifiy fell into a 
chaos of sufibrittg, coulwion, and 
fackiim dismay, from which I was 
only of late released by awaking frmn 
a trance, on the very seat and in ^e 
same guise in whidi I was the even¬ 
ing before. I am certain I was at 
home in body or in spuit—saw my 
sons—^ke these words to them, and 
heard W^ra in return. How I re- 
tuMied I know even less than how I 
went, for in that instance it seemed to 
me as if the mysteriotts force that 
presses us to this sphere, and supports 
us on it, was in my case withdrawn or 
subverted, and that I merely fell from 
one part of the earth's surface and 
alighted on another. Now I am so 
ill that I cannot move from this couch- 
therefore, Andrew, do you mount ana 
ride straight for home. Spore no 
horse flesh, by night or by. day, to 
bring me word of my family, for I 
dread that some evil hath befallen 
them. If you find them in life, give 
them many charges from me of bro¬ 
therly love and affection; if not— 
what can 1 say, but in the words of 
the patriarch. If I am bereaved of my 
children, I am bereaved.’" 

The two brothers, in utter amaze¬ 
ment, went together to the green ring 
on the top of the knoll above the cas¬ 
tle of Cassway, and there found the 
mantle lying spread, and the sword 
beside it. Tney then, without letting 
Johnston into the awful secret, mount¬ 
ed straight, and rode off with him to 
thdr father. They found him still in 
bed, and very ill; and though rqjoiced 
at seeing them, they soon lost hope of 
his recovery, his spirits being broken 
and deranged in a wonderful manner. 
Their conversations together were of 
the most solemn nature, the visitation 
deigned to them having been above 
their capacity. On the tnird or fourth 
day, their father was removed by death 
from this terrestrial scene, and the 
minds of the young men were so much 
impressed by the whole of the circum¬ 
stances, that it made a great alteration 
in their after life. Thomas, as so¬ 
lemnly charged by his father, mar- 
rietl Ellen Scott, and trancis was well 
known afterward as the celebrated Dr 
Beattie of Amhcist. Ellen was mo- 
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ther to twelveaoB^ .«d4oib 
that her seventh sen mta .bora, her 
aunt Jordan wu lort^ and nerer more 
heard o£, either 1ivii^,or dead- 

^Hua urill be~Tiewed as a most re* 
mantio and. unnatural story, as witib* 
out doubt it is; but I hare the strong* 
est reasons for believing that it.is 
founded on a literal fact, of which all 
the three were aenubly and ptmtively 
convinced. It was pubUBhed in Eng¬ 
land in Dr Beattie's li&dme and by 
his acquiescence, .and owing to the 
respectable source from whence it 
came, was never disputed in that dw 
as having bad its origin in tmtb. It 
was again republished, with some mi¬ 
serable alterntions, in a London col* 


lection of iz:^ SinUh. at No. 
15, } hnd iOiott^ I 

have seen hone l^ wose, but relate die 
story wholly firoin 4rtdition^ ^et the 
■ranranoe ntistegd’ ^nm a friend of 
the existence of thMe, is a curious and 
conroborati'vs etrcamatuice,aAd {nroves 
that, if the Story was not true, the 
parties believed it to have been so. 
It is certainly Ikde accordant with 
any principle of nature or reason, but 
so also are many oth^ trdl authen¬ 
ticated traditionary stories } thnefore, 
the best way is to admit their vera¬ 
city without saying why or, wherO* 
f<«e. 

. Mount Benger^ July 7, 18S7. 
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I. 

How beautiful the evening beams are falling on the sea. 

Where many a white sul pleasantly is moving up and down ; 
There is not a doud the Sun to shroud, the sky from speck is ^e, ' 
And as on a painted landscape sleep forest, tower, and town. 

So freshly fair, and everywhere, the features of the scene. 

That earth appears a resting-place, where angels might alight; 

As if Sorrow ne'er a visitant in human breast had been, 

And the verdure of the summer months had nerer suffered blight. 


II. 

Now links the sun—a twilight haze enwraps the sea and shiwe— 
The small waves murmur on the beach, as *twere a ^rge for day; 
The blackbird, from yon poplar green, its ditty warbles oec. 

And the evening star peeps south afar above the hills of grey. 

In the glory of the sunset ^w, my thoughts abroad had flown, 

I only saw the landscape, in its splendid hues array’d. 

But the dreams of long-lost pleasures, and of Irimds for ever gene. 
Came to me with the penuve hour of loneliness and shade. 


A. 
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' *'K^Ar'6i.xb!H Boxapabte was bam 
In Ajaodo. on the Wth day of August 
17€9, ibe son of Charles Bonaparte, 
a Conddk adirocate, and Letitia fia- 
indlini. Early intended for tlw pro* 
fesiaon of arms, he was, by the in~ 
flnence of Count Marb<eaf,tiu» French 
governor of Corsica, admitted to the 
artillery and engineer royal school of 
Brienne. He soon developed striking 
mathsmatical talent, and with it some- 
thing of that peculiar smrit which cha¬ 
racterized his life,^ love at once for 
adventure, and for severe secluded 
mental eftot—a desire of distinction, 
and a disregard of the popular habits 
which lead to its acquirement—a con¬ 
tempt of literature, with a passion for 
modelling himself on the da sic he¬ 
roes. 

In 1793, at the age of fourteen, his 
mind, already directed to the popular 
side h^ his Corsican blood, and nur¬ 
tured in the rqiuhlican visions of an- 
tiqmty, receive its revolutionary im- 
pti^ oy the intercourse with the Abbe 
Mynal and his associates. 

In his seventeenth year, he was ap¬ 
pointed second lieutenant in a regi¬ 
ment of artillery. In the leisure of 

g arrison duty at Valence, he indulged 
imself in the fadiionable employ¬ 
ment ot die aspiring young men of 
France. He wrote an essay on one 
of the questions of Raynal, touching 
the perfectibility of human sovem- 
ment. From the source, from tne sub¬ 
ject, and from the writer, we may con- 
dude that the essay was revolutionary. 
When Emperor, he bnmed this speci¬ 
men of opinions yet uncorrectea by 
tbe command of armies and the pos¬ 
session of a crown. 

Ni^leon was, beyond all the lead¬ 
ers or ancient or mwera times, iden¬ 
tified with the great crisis of his age. 
He had stood at the fount of the 
Toluttemary torrent—^he had been swept 
along with it, when it swelled and 
thundered down in a cataract—he had 
moved in pride and pomp of sove- 
rei^ty upon its stream, when it roll¬ 
ed m more composed, yet more resist¬ 
less and fatal grandeur, flooding and 
overwhdming&dvilized world. His 
history, like that of the Revolution, 
naturally divides itself into the three 
periods :-i-His first wars,—the inter- 
’xal of mingled war and diplomacy 


whidi feibwed h!l Italian triumphs,— 
and that statelier period, whro, no 
longra fighting fbr a master, and in¬ 
triguing for honours, be was himself 
the sole source of honoon, and mas¬ 
ter and monarch of all. ^ 

The immediate origin of tbe French 
Revolution is to be found in a vast 
variety of infiuenees,—'pcqwlar sufi^r- 
ing, the ambition of privilege, the 
worthless life of the hi^er ranks; 
the rapid wealth, intelligence, and 
infi»lic spirit of the commercial chwses; 
rile growth tbe chief cities, which 
at once exhibited the force of the 
lower OTders to their own eyes, and, 
by tbe condensation and ferment of 
opinions, excited them to question 
authority; the combination of the 
men of literature, hopeless of perma¬ 
nent rank, contemptuous of its pre¬ 
sent possessors, and stimulated by 
the contrast of their occasional indul¬ 
gence in the luxuries of t^ great, 
with the habitual poverty of their 
place in society; the decay of the na¬ 
tional resources; and the infantine 
flexibility of a monarch, alternately 
the slave of his confessor, his cour¬ 
tiers, and his wife. 

But all those causes existed to a 
Certain degree in every Continental 
State of the time. All that belonged 
to the invidious distinction tetween 
the classes of society, was still mere 
marked in the surrounding kingdoms. 
The public burdens of .France were 
not heavier ; the finandal decay was 
felt only in the hooks of the exche¬ 
quer ; the taxes were trivial, compa¬ 
red with those of England; the na¬ 
tional spirit, peculiarly cheerful, bears 
all pressures, public and personal, with 
nanve, and even with ambitious, gaie- 
^; and those travellers, who visited 
France on the very verge of the Re¬ 
volution, were the most astqnished 
hearers of the denunciations of na¬ 
tional ruin. 

But the true source of the fall of 
France, is to be fbund in an impulse 
descending from a higher region,—a 
strength by which all thos^ vast and 
various t^encies of evil were combi¬ 
ned ; that rushing mighty wind, which, 
blowing where it Hsterii, eathaed and 
swept TCfore it alike the hght and the 
ponderous, the dust of the popular 
root, and the massive building of ages; 
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•nil s^meiited its own taxj with the 
nukteriius of iti hoTOc andjqesolation. 

The true leourity of a people is in 
it* •nor^ No nation ever fell hut 
by ita vioes> If the French Revolu- 
tjen had given no other lesson, it gave 
that great one, that ** Sin is a re* 
proach to any people”—a fatal pledge 
that vengeance is preparing against it, 
and that, if not purified by tears, it 
ahall be by Uood. 

Among the most short-sighted ab- 
aurflities of weak politicians, and 
among the most malignant deceptions 
of the enemies of all order, is the so¬ 
phism, that Rdigicm can be steely se¬ 
parated from the State'. It is among 
the great purposes of Christianity to 
make men obraient to lawful aumo- 
rity, to take awaj^ the veil by which 
men are blinded by ambition to the 
happiness of a contented and conscien¬ 
tious life, and, finally, by awaking 
them to the lofty rewards and impe¬ 
rishable splendours of the future, 
make them alike sumrior to the vul- 
temptations of we world, and di* 
ligent in the attainment of all the no¬ 
bler qualities of society and man. 
Religion is thus the natural ally of 
civil government, and it is the dictate 
merely of common sense and com¬ 
mon experience, that civil government 
should fix it to its interests by the 
strongest earthly ties that can in¬ 
fluence the mind of man. 

But the value of this connexion 
must be deeply deranged by impurity 
on mther side. The religion of the 
Popes failed in securing the first neat 
purposesof religion,~theknowle^eof 
the Deity, and the practice of virtue. 
The Government of France had long 
used it as a control, not less (tf the po¬ 
pular vices, than of the popular reform, 
—not less of the deep and pr^udiced 
ignorance of superstition, than of the 
intellectual advance and salient vigour 
of the national genius. Christianity 
in France had changed its originm 
grand simplicity for we arts and de¬ 
grading appetites of a corrapted and 
luxurious state of sodety. Alternate¬ 
ly taking the spirit and the garb of a 
courtier and a monk, it was a stately, 
artificial, and guilty thing of intri¬ 
guing confessors, violent and jealous 
persecutors, and self-indulgent and 
ostentatious daves of ambitiim. The 
same priesthood who blessed the 
swords drawn against the Protestant 
rhnrrh, and proclaimed its blood- 


shedding M the work of heaven, wink, 
ed at the abominationB of the French 
court, and often set the example. 
But the erhne and the punisluneot of 
the GalUcsn Chur^ were brou^t out 
into meaporable distinctness from the 
general oflhnces and suSetings of 
France. The blood of Protestantism 
was upon its head. After having, in 
the bitterest spirit of Egyptian bond¬ 
age, worn down its captives for agec, 
the last fierce efibrt to crush them 
was baffled only by the Providence 
that hears the cry a£ the opiwessed ; 
the Protestant Church, the true Israel, 
escaped, though broken and dismay¬ 
ed; but the host of the pwsecutorB, 
the haughty priesthood that had come 
thundering gainst them with horse 
and chariot, the anathema and the 
proscription of the sword, were swal¬ 
lowed up in their sight. The waters 
of Revolution, stayed for a moment, 
were let loose, and the pursuers were 
buried in their bosom. 

There is, in the whole range of his¬ 
tory, no instance of the fall of a great 
Government, and the overthrow of its 
institutions, under similar circum¬ 
stances. Foreim war, fierce domes¬ 
tic oppression, we sudden severity of 
famine, have first shaken nations, and 
when the opening of ruin was once 
thus made, the multitude of the mi¬ 
nor circumstances of evil have poured 
in to augment and consummate the 
nun. But ancient France perished 
without war, vrithout the violent pres¬ 
sures of servitude, and without the 
visitatioDsof nature. A new and more 
resistless infliction was summoned 

r 'nst her from a quarter which 
could as little anticipate or repel, 
as riie eould pluck the lightning from 
the douds. 

It is remarkable that the import¬ 
ance of an established Religion to the 
cons^ation of the State was equally 
felt by both parries. From riie com¬ 
mencement of the reign of Lotus 
XVI., some care bad been exerted in 
the dioice of the higher ranks of the 
clergy. The cry of the political re¬ 
formers had made _thi8_ essential as 
even a popular propitiation. But the 
measure was too late. Public propriety 
had been offended by the gross irregu¬ 
larities, the personal woildlineas, and 
the bitter jealousies of the Gi^can 
Church, until thelanguage of contempt 
had become habitual, and could not 
be changed. The political reformers 



Mag^enod tliM eputempt, ths ind poD<Med|if .<lie iigbUHiC ill mb- 

tfhiil ^ i iimatt . wwe to be o|d innt> 

^Ipted »t alL H srast be bjr.a^ipint With wo Iw irf Bofaeipiitnw^ the 

l^j^^ad Thev tw BepiWusiMtitdiwnW^gW^ 

to pbtpw the inuterj of the ChurjBh* All that isllovod pru^m. epfooem to 
fint by ifUiinon; bjr pro d aii n i n g.tjie the ipgolm goirennoentS/m Kuregb 
meribs ^ pix^uu dwgy m un- yet m remote «$ W be eearodlf dismlb 
reitorded* while they ^ntm tothe guiihaUeihoB theiriUMid bvbamiui 
oWe^ta^os luxurv of the digoitazies anarchy of the past* Bat the attempts 
xSism to their rank by Court faecnnv of the more,moderate Bevolutuniata 
by die accident of birth, and by the were evidently gaining ground---eome 
darker price of. individuid corruption, deference for pereoaM secimty and 
Having thus weakened the nmon of national law influenoed the nublie 
tfac Establishme)^ and filled the in'# councUs~some e&rta for the forma- 
ferior jroition wiUi.die revolutionary tion of a government which Europe 
prindiue, all waadone,andth^wait- could reco^iue were visible; aw 
ed but the moment to throw the torch though France was still hideoua to the 
into the nune. It was thrown ini, and eye, and still ptidiig herself in tihat 
the explosion left, of Chnzchsnd State, revolutionary costume,. every fold of 
but dust and ashes. which was stiffened with blood, yet 

It is seldiHn sufficioitly adverted the axe in her hand drmped no meres, 
to, that theprima^ object of the Uevo- It was at this period that the future 
Intionista war the mil of Religion—that monarch o£ Continental Europe ap- 
the ptimairy triumph of the rebels was peared. In ITS! he had attracted no- 
the ruin of the Establishment, and tice by lus plan fi>r the attack of Tou- 
that the (^summation of the Repub- loa, then Royaliat, and garrisoned by 
Ucan victory was in the deoree—>tbat the Allies. The ignoranoeaf thp AlUed 
f‘ Tbare was no God!” The Revoln- officers at.the beginning of a wor^the 
tion had been commenced fifty years disunion and piuUlanimity of a force 
before; and its commencement was composed of various nations, chiefly of 
not in railings at the vices of govern- the onwarlike South,-^d ^haps 
ment, or sonowings over the pres- treachery, aconunon agent in the suc- 
Bures of the people, hut in scoffing! at cesaes of the time, gave Toulon into 
reU^on. The tot act of poptdai an- the hands of the French eeneral Du- 
premacy was to tear down, stone by gommier, whose head womd have an- 
stone, the altars of France, and cover swered to the Cooventimi for failure^ 
their mins with the blood of the and whose gratitude tsoommended the 
priesthood. The grand success was youngufficer of engineen to the notice 
to abolish the principle of religion, of his government Bonaparte was 
All thenceforth was easy, and in the appoints Chief of Battali 9 n, and or- 
natural flow of human things. The dered to the army of Italy, He had 
massacres, the innumerable and in- now ascended the first step of his 
describable abominations of France throne. 

were the simple result of the extinc# But the memory of Bobmierxe 
tion of the belief in a God, and a fur rendered the Government which rose 
ture state. The fire had b^n kindled on his nun, jeabus of his partisans, 
in the forest, and it might be thence;. Bonniarte had been distinguished 
forth left to itself ; the natural blow- for ^cobinism. . His stem aw vin- 
ing of the wind was enough to roread dictive nature had easily adopted the 
aw rouse it into universal oonm^a- furious tone of the early Democracy, 
tiofn. . and bis absence with the army prob^ 

The trite death of the Berolution bly alone saved him firom the general 
instimtly followed this triumph. It catastrophe.. The stupendous coune 
had done its work, and might now of good and evil to France that was to 
pass away, leaving ita remaimng flow from the genius and fortune of 
fices of national calamity to interiw this extrawdinary man, might have 
influences. Tliat m^j^ty shaw of been cut ofi'in its source the reyo- 
evil, that seemed almostan embodying Intimiary steel. He was arrested,-~ 
of the original enany of man, 1^ now but released at the instance of his 
adiieved us conquer, and miah^ countryman, fialicetti, a partisan of 
tire to its place of ^knesik kaving the new Government, 
the fidlni land to be overshadowed In 1795 he came to Paris to solicit 
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eittplaytotui ift fcir y rofa w ron . Hit 
Jaeobm taint'lMiitev'tile influenoe of 
hii friebdiiand^ ibitierilness and po- 
verift' he meditited what wov^ pra* 
bably hate been at onoe the final 
ubandeniment of his country, and df 
hie rd^on. Re applied for leave to 
go into the Turkish sarviee; but the 

S laee of hia destiny was France, and 
is career was at wt moment about 
to Open. 

The ParisiBn mob, which, or^ixed 
as an army, had hitWto b^ the true 
lords of the Government, rose against 
the Convention. Menou, the gene¬ 
ral of the Conventional troops, exhi¬ 
bited want of nave, where all de¬ 
pended on instant and vigorous exe¬ 
cution. The Govemmentliad put its 
fate into the hands of Barras. Barras 
had been at the siege of Toulon, and 
remembered the ene^ of Bonaparte. 
—Bonaparte had been a spectator of 
the assault of the Tuileries on the 
10th of Augiut, and had been known 
to express his contempt equally of the 
defence and of the attack. It is not 
improbable, that in the present crisia 
the professional soldier shonltl have 
repeated his contempt, or that the ha» 
bitual solicitor for employment shoidd 
have offered bis services. He was sent 
for by Barras, and invested with the 
command of 0000 troops, the last hope 
of the Convention. He threw his lit¬ 
tle army into the Tuileries, prepared 
far battle on the instant, and within 
a few hours received, at the mouth of 
his guns, the attack of 30,000 men. 

The action was brief. The army of 
the Sections was staggered by finding 
that the first fenious impulse of a mob 
was no longer to be victory, even in 
Paris. A fiew discharges of grape-shot 
scattered them like sheep ih>m the 
front of the armed posts; and from 
that day forth the reign of the rabble 
was undone. The Convention, rescued 
from the guiUotine, was grateful, and 
while Barras was placed at the head 
of the garrison of Paris, Bonaparte was 
appointed second in command. 

One of the many phases of the Be- 
volution was now passed. The Direc¬ 
torial Government was formed out of 
the Convention. Barras, srifii fhttr 
colleagues, was at the head o£ the Go¬ 
vernment ; and Bonaparte,—vigorous, 
anti able, and publicly devoted to the 
ruling party, mnst have felt himself 
m the high road to fortune. But there 
was a still more direct path, however 


hbimHiatli^dO'tifheiMhtmr. 'RiniM, 
at'^e beta df theDbr^tdly,' 4iid i^ua 
virthal niiktCT iff ifid that France could 
ofikr tobis itqhitiofi % his viet^ had 
been dedared admirer of lUMiame 
Beauhftrhoia^luuidsome Creole of St 
Domingo. AfiUtSineMbe proffigate ha¬ 
bits of France htfre at once given extra¬ 
ordinary inflnenee to women in puUh; 
affiura, and have sanctioned the use 
the most profligate, means of purdia- 
sing its exerdse. To marry the feded 
mistress of a man of rank, was amm^ 
the most customar^odea (ff prmno- 
tion. It is not to chaige Bonaparte 
with peculiar baseness, but to spedt 
of him as complvingwith the recaved 
custom of candiuates fhr honours, that 
he is stated to have relieved Barras of 
a rejected mistress, as the price of hia 
appointment to the command df the 
army of Italy. The statement was no¬ 
torious at the time—^it was suitable to 
the morals of France—it was repulrive 
to no delicacy in the reckless, profli¬ 
gate, and ambitious mind of Bona¬ 
parte,—and todouhtit,without strong¬ 
er ground than the contempt of an Eng¬ 
lish mind for the morals of die coun¬ 
try and the man, would be to unsettle 
all the fiiith of history. If we should 
require an evidence of the feeble share 
wliich his love took with hia ambition 
in this marriage, it might be found 
in the rapidity of his departure to 
assume the command. At a time 
when no haxard of the troops re- 

S tired his presence, he remained but 
ree days with his bride, before he 
hurried to the army, and attacked the 
Austro-Sardinians. He was married 
on the 9th of March 1796,—within 
one month, (April 10,) the battle of 
Monte Notte was fonght, and he look¬ 
ed from the summit of the Alps on the 
plains of that lovely and magnificent 
land, in which he was to win his most 
unstained glories. 

Bmuiparms Italian Urth, and con¬ 
sequent acquuntance with the lan¬ 
guage, the habits, and the impulses of 
Italy,—^his earliest campaign, which 
had been on its frontier,—the tempta- 
thm to a conqtiest, alluring to France 
by the opulence and by the divisiona 
of its sovereignties,—the native and 
acknowledged superiority of the French 
Bolifier over the indolent and effbix^ 
nate man of the South,—all stimulab^ 
him to the attack of Italy. 'With the 
Directory, the motives were, jf fese 
personal, equally strong. The battle 
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luid, dll now, been dong the 

(mtiem ■ mid 'wnidtera boundsrj of 
France. Anabfa, oftra deftsted, had 
atill struggled boMly^; and lurroy after 
army bad been lost in the attempt to 
plunge into the land of forests and 
mouataiiw beyond the Rhine. The 
talents of the ablest generals, and 
the, gallantry of the most enthnsias- 
tie«ti^p8 of the Republic had been 
smsted against the solid fortresses, or 
the still more unconquerable morasses, 
defiles, and torrents, of that vast remon 
of wild nature aifit fierce soldiermip. 
Rut Italy lay before the French ar¬ 
mies an opmi champaign, the German 
was there stripped of the native defen¬ 
ces that check the march of an invader 
more than the sword. He was, like 
the Frendnnan, a stranger in a land 
of strangers; and if more known, was 
known but as the foreign masfw of a 
pe(^le fbeiing their chains enough to 
rqoice at the coming of« foreign de¬ 
liverer, though without the honest 
^ergy to break them for themselves. 
The Austrian troops in Italy, too, were 
of an inferior rank to those of the ar¬ 
mies that had fought the battles on the 
Rhine, and made the chief glory of 
some of the finest officers of the Re¬ 
public consist in the dexterity of their 
escape from the pursuing thunders of 
the Andiduke Charles. To attack Aus¬ 
tria in Germany, was thus to charge 
the grand army of an empire of sol¬ 
diers in its front; to attack it in Italy 
was to fall upon the rear of the camp, 
and sacrifice the rabble of stragglers 
and loiterers among the ba^ge. But 
the suigular sensitiveness of Austria 
to the fate of her Italian dominions 
was also known; and the si^acity of 
the young Generd of the anny of Italy, 
pointed out to his govemmoit the <u- 
rect result of Italian triumph in reliev¬ 
ing the French armin on the Rhine. 
He knew that while Austria had a 
naan, or a mbsket to put into his 
hand, die would fight for her Lom¬ 
bard provinces, that she would dis¬ 
mantle every lament in front of'her 
enemies on the West to support the 
struggle in'the South ; and that while 
she lutened with scorn to the remote 
echo of the war on the Ga’man fron¬ 
tier, Uie fi»t cannon fired from the 
Tyrolese hiUs would sMUidlfite a thun- 
d^clap in tile ears of Vienna. If peace 
was to be conquered, it must be’by the 
triumphs of that army at whose head 


Bonaparte waa now to mo«e^ the pce- 
dding genhiB tsf Frsiice and victory. 

A plan of the war, on a vast scale, 
was then formed, by whkh the ItOlun 
army was to press on to the instant 
mastery of the Lombsrd provinces, 
while the Rhenish artfiy waa to take 
advantage of the first weakness in the 
opposite line of the Archduke, and bc^ 
were to push forward, until the con¬ 
querors, descending from the Tyrol, 
met tiie pursuing troops of Moreau un¬ 
der the walla of the Austrian capital. 

- Bonaparte found his army lying ex¬ 
posed on the mountains without tenia, 
in rags, without pay, and full of mur¬ 
murs at themselves and their Govern¬ 
ment. But they amounted to mtwe 
tiian forty thousand men, active, and 
accustomed to the mountain hard¬ 
ships and warfare, ei^r for plunder 
and battle, and contemptuous of the 
enemy. Delay would have produced 
mutiny, if his nature had not been the 
total reverse of tardiness. He led them 
instantly to the passage of the Alps by 
the lower range, where the mountains 
stoop to the Mediterranean. In this 
march towards Genoa, the key of the 
avenue from Rome to Piedmont, his 
flank moved under the hills on which 
was cantoned the Austro-Sordinian 
army, united for the defence at once 
of Turin and the Milanese, under tile 
command of Beaulieu. The ages of 
the opposing Generals were as strong¬ 
ly contrasted aa their fortunes. Bo¬ 
naparte waa twenty-six, Beaulieu se¬ 
venty-five. The Austrians poured 
down in separate columns, on the ar¬ 
my moving below ; the French resist¬ 
ed bravdy, but on tile whole were 
beaten, until nightfall. But their 
General was now in tiie field made for 
the display of his subtle activity. 
While the Austrians, intending to 
complete the victory next morning, 
holtM on the ground, Bonaparte put 
his troopsinmotion, manoeuvred round 
tiie Austrian centre daring the night, 
and by daybreak rushed to an attack, 
which broke the enemy with the loss 
of colours, guns, and some thousand 
prisoners. 

The beaten army, still strong, and 
still resisting, was again attacked by 
this indefati^ble soldier. Incessant 
battle at length wasted the Austrians. 
They trembiM for the Milanese, llie 
Sardinians withdrew to the defence of 
their territory. The latter were pur- 
8 
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sued. .TjOrin mm %hgt nearer jniiw. 
'Ilie King of Sai^ijiia caw.his fugitive 
amay driven within two. leagues of his 
u^tal; and the trophies of first 
inonth's caiaiMdgn were eighty guns, 
it^iy-one stands of coloors, twenty- 
five thousand slain or prisoners, an 
gl^stice, by which the King of Sar¬ 
dinia surrendered seven of his fortress¬ 
es, and above all, the clear passage of 
the Alps to the hiture invasion of the 
French armies, 

The long-delayed punishmmit of 
Italy was now to begin. The golden 
days of the Peninsula had passed away, 
ance the period when France and 
Austria, relieved from the disturbance 
of petty princes and a divided king¬ 
dom, had become systematic rivau. 
The old quarrels of the Italian states, 
though bitter and wastdul, ware harm¬ 
less, compared to the sweeping vio¬ 
lence of those two mighty streams of 
war, which, rushing from the Tyrol 
and the Alps, encountered with their 


pow^« fiwm the great imperiid supre- 
inacy, down to the govemmait of a do- 
zm villagesi, was da^tism, and etrery 
bolder ttfantharity, from the leader of 
millione, down to the petty faa^, a 
jdamie to all beneath mm—tho prin- 
dpla of equal ri|;hthad been acknow¬ 
ledged by ^ Italian govemmenta, and 
had given the deqwst evidence of their 
truth, in the prosperity of thoseffius- 
trious communities. J 
The first feeling of a, <i a>e aB w 
through the Italian cities is oatcniiali- 
ment at the grandeur add ^Mtanty Wf 
what has been done by the departed 
generations. He is struck wita -the 
gigantic scale of the public wori^ the 
embankments of the rivers, dtemoleB, 
the high roads, the cathednls, the pa¬ 
laces of the sovereigns. He tods them 
all stamped with a chanctor of bold¬ 
ness and nu^itude, of unsparing cost¬ 
liness, and triumphant power* His 
neat feeling is the utter falling off in 
all that once characterised the nation. 


opposing bulowB on the plains of Italy. 
But even during peace, the rival inte¬ 
rests of these two great powers work¬ 
ed scarcely a less fatal operation on 
the public prosperity. By their public 
ipirit, the little Italian republics had 
risen into that opulence, strength, and 
splendour, which bad so long made 
toem at once a light and a wonder to 
Kurope. Gifted by nature with ta¬ 
lent of the finest order,—led equally 
the richness of his imagination and 
the influence of his climate, to all that 
makes life luxurious, and all that 
makes luxury graceful, noble, and ima¬ 
ginative, the Italian surrounded him¬ 
self with the masterpieces of art, with 
the glories of ancient literature, unco- 
verra from their Roman grave, and 
with the new trophies of a native li¬ 
terature, if less massive and magni¬ 
ficent, yet fresher, more brilliant, and 
more congenial to the romantic elea 

S nce of the time. The temples which 
e msgesty of Roman tenius bad 
built for the homage of all ages and 
all mankind, wm’e mingled, not en¬ 
cumbered, witli die bowery and fan¬ 
tastic architecture of the Italian Muse. 


The luxuriance of a climate unmatch¬ 
ed for fertility—a landscape that-of it¬ 
self filk the mind with lofty thought, 
and uiges it to painting and poetry— 
a place in the emtre of Eimqie, wash¬ 
ed by the lovdiestof all its seas, and 
open to the most direct intercourse 
with the richest r^ons of the Old and 
New World,—have stillleft the Italian 
poor, a degenerate imitator in the arts, 
a narrow and suspected trader, and a 
soldier beaten by the troops of all na¬ 
tions. The people wander a feeble 
and shrunken generation, througli the 
hills and monuments of their ances¬ 
tors. The life of the Italian noble is 
absorbed in the empty activity of idle¬ 
ness on system, in the baseness of po¬ 
litical intrigue, or the grossness of per¬ 
sonal profl^cy. The peasant, with 
some of the rude virtues that ^long 
to a life of labour, yet more readily 
than any other man unites with Uiem 
the habits of the robber and the as¬ 
sassin. The literary man is a copyist 
of France, or an obscure plunderer of 
the dead—a frivolous academician, or 
a scribbler of such verses as live in 
coteries and tbe hot-bouses of ama- 


But those Republicans bad a still lof¬ 
tier and rarer distinction in thdr 
fVeedom. While France was alternate¬ 
ly torn by the violence of feudalism, 
and degraded by tire vices of slavery, 
and while the north of Europe was 
a huge dungeon, with ten thousand 
princely filers: while every form of 
VoL. XXII. 


teurship, but perish on die first exp<^ 
sure to the free blasts of public opi- 
nion. The priesthood are the native 
product of the Romuh supremacy; 
and the encampment of the Popkh 
Church throughout the world is trace- 
able by tbe trampling out of all the 
vegetative power of the moral soil. 

S B 
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mttf iliiirbtknd tbeir far* 

ttcffrwith the swaAip aud the tiiicfcet^ 
and fed aeti^ onaly in re^llhig the 
advaqea ^df^iQie* generous itboun' hf 
nmti ibr^ 'imman aiiiclioratioii> stiMd 
in light of haven into 

myMicfom nnd gloom. Herenlstteum 
and. I^peii are but feeble embleniB 
ofAehttge and silattrnin that fans co« 
vcrrd Italy, of thegracestnd grandeur 
of the past, or of the dimness and «no- 
imuental hopelessness of the time to 
eome. 

The tittle Italian dries rose by li¬ 
berty. With Liberty came opulence^ 
for all that is essential to rouse the 
latent v^oor of man, is the assurance 
that the feuits of his labour shall ^ 
his own. Their successes were mira* 
eulotis. They'had opened a new mine, 
and thehnenumsteu treasures that had 
hin for ages hid too deep for the rude 
«ve and hurrying tread of the northern 
invasions. Were now spread lavishly 
before the hand of their powerful and 
gifted discoverers. The soldier, the 
merchant, the statesman, the poet, the 
painter of Italy, found no rivals in 
the dreuit of the world. It was the 
great mart of genius, from which every 
nation jmrefa^d, yet found it still 
full, still glittering with new and taste¬ 
ful splendour. 

There is no striking porrion of Eu¬ 
rope which has not successively had 
its day of being tried for onpire. 
France, Gmnany, Spain, have Wn 
in their tom at the head of Europe, 
and have lost their hope of settled 
supremacy, only by some palpable 
want of wisdom or virme. The day 
of Italian supremacy was brilliant but 
brief. Opulence produced vice. Tl.eie 
was no v^onr in the national religion 
to purify the pe<^1e from the habitual 
rorruption of prosperity. The first 
symptoms of that great epidemic, 
whin was so npidly to prostrate the 
sMngth and the fame of the Penin¬ 
sula, were found in the guilty leadi- 
nees of lAe peoide to sell th^selves 
to a master ror ibe bribe of tbeir ava¬ 
rice jr ’passkms. Civil war fdlowed; 
the arts and commerce fied from the 
sound of bloodiririraty faction. The 
philosopher sought an asylum in some 
land less tortured With petty tyranny. 
The Christian shmblc irohi tm dou¬ 
ble peneeution of ^e despot 'sad the 
priest. The getierai debas^ent of 
me human mind grew out of the de- 


bswfinent of mdyBe*^«iinei(tle. The 
Italian at Ida^ saW’W country tim 
lubitual prey of bordel-ing 

powers, he saw it wi^ oidV the 
anjciety to know winch UNfeSd the 
safer sidek He followed' the' rival 
hosts to the field, not to ^lare in the 
gallantry of rite struggle, but to pro¬ 
fit by the ^ils of the fallen. He was 
a suttler before the bettie—a fiigirive 
while it was %htiiig—a plunderer 
when it was done. He purchased im¬ 
munity by contempt, a^ secured his 
few remaining privilq^ only by the 
prompt embrace of his chains. 

But human nature, however trained 
to slavery, will feel its humiliation. 
The sounds of freedom from France 
were loud. The Italian, full of lofty 
remembrances, kept green and vivid 
by the eagerness with which the mind 
tAes refu^ ftwn the present in the 
dignities of thC past, or the hopes of 
the future, was told of the glories of 
his ancestors; the coiiring of the vio 
toiieus army of a Kepubitc, emulating 
the name and forms of his own re^ 
nowned Commonwealth, and, above 
all, heatled by on Italian, was new 
life; was rejoiced in as the opening of 
a flood'gate of triumph, the epoch of 
boundless renovation to the native 
land of arts and empire. 

The peculiar feebleness of the Italian 
sovereigns at this ]>eriod, laid them at 
the mercy of the first bold incursion. 
Bound to Austria, so far as to lose the 
moral force belonging to national in- 
dqmidence^ they yet retained a jea¬ 
lous assumption of authority, just suf¬ 
ficient to deprive diem of the strengdi 
belonging to the union of vassws. 
'With all that was abject in slavery, 
they had all that was weak in free¬ 
dom. Nsfdes, the Papal Sutes, and 
Venice, at once hated and intrigued 
with eadi other. The Milanese and 
Tuscany were Austrian provinces; the 
petty princes, whose territories lay 
compreMed b^een the limits of Che 
greater states, hated and intrigued 
with all. As a nation, Italy bated 
Austria, and was kept in sunmission 
only by fear. As individuals, the peo¬ 
ple scorned their prinoes<—exulted in 
the coming of that day, when they 
dionld be revenged on their dissolate 
and degenerate dynnsries—when they 
should see the revenues of the stale 
no longer lavished on actresses end 
minions, and the life of the Italian, 
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m liie numuqicMs 

ef Italun g^uu Mid power, only like 
tbo^of tl^e worm in tne tomb« 

From tlm moment B(mapaTte'’« 
first impriy^on the Austrian armies, 
the eyes of France and Italy alilm 
srere turned on him. By France his 
triumj^ were hailed as a revival of 
that Republican energy whidi had 
died in the dubious wariwe of the 
Rhine. Republicanisin was declared to 
have resumed its .spell, and the young 
conqueror to be the gifted being by 
.whom its withering douds and tires 
were to be rolled once more against the 
enemies of France and human nature. 
But a large portion of his success has 
always arisen from his dexterity in the 
manageroent of the popular mind. He 
felt that with the French the first im¬ 
pulse was vanity; and he fed this all- 
swallowing paRsion with the most per¬ 
petual banquet. In this spirit, the 
seixure of the hooks, pictures, and 
statues of the Italian princes, was a 
master-stroke. It was undoubtedly an 
extension of t^t flexible code, the 
laws of war. It had not been prac- 
.tised by conquerors during the later 
ages. But painful as all aggravations 
of the natural evils of the sword must 
be to humanity, and regretted as such 
divorces of the works of genius from 
their native seats must be by taste, yet 
.this spoliation may have b^ among 
the most harmless and the most natu- 
jral of all the results of Frendi agmes- 
aion. In the chief instances, those 
trophies were taken as equivalents to 
the treasure or territory which the con¬ 
queror had a rij^t to seise. Their pos- 
cession was thus little more thim a 
purchase. And ev'en humanity may 
be glad of a violence which relieved the 
peasaiit and the citiaen from the loss 
of their last property, and the still 
more bitter presence of foreign taak- 
masten, at .the expense of the idle 
walla of convent^ or the profligate 
.boudoira of sovereigna. To tbenum of 
taste in Italy, tbe Joss was compan- 
tivdy triviaJ, in the midat of that moi- 
titude of masterpieces which no vio¬ 
lence could carry away. To atrip 
Italy of all its pictures would have 
been as hopeless as to atrip it of its 
trees. Thousands of great woiika re- 
mgiued after the Ftwch ipoliation. 
ThouMuds more no avarice m ukmder 
coidd have removed. The nesooes, 
tj^ works in which the geniusof the 


in 

great mastevs was rntmt^^jmiwe wd 
iDteri remain. The colossal 
Spmpti^, :die arebitecture,' all the 
mia htier memonsls oi the^people and 
thmr miaiii^ wm immovable. To the 
man taste of ot^ conntriec^ the 
concentratioa of the masteniiiecea oould 
scarcely be x source of repet. He 
found them in a spot where wey udght 
be easily apprograed by all nations, 
where their variety of exeellenee migltt 
be studied at his ease^ and where the 
artist and the spectator m%ht enrich 
and elevate his fancy or hit mwers at 
once with the sj^enaour of tbe Vene¬ 
tian pencil, the grape of the Bolcguese, 
and the severe raajes^ of tbe spaoiAof 
Rome. Even to the native the loss 
might Jisve been not wi&out strong 
compensation. The .peucil, relieved 
from the overwhdmii^ j^resenceof the 
ancestry of Italiui art, might have 
struggl«l t» emulate their honoum. 
The distance between that gigsutie 
manhood, and the infant feebleness of 
its descei^ants, might have been fot^ 
gotten, until the child bad riam into 
mil strength and stature, and the days 
of Raphael and Angdo gave sigus of 
dawning again upon the world. 

But me conduct of the Allies in de¬ 
manding the restimdonof the master¬ 
pieces, was not merely justifiable, but 
wise. And England, which h^no 
personal interest in the demand, laid 
down the true principle, which con¬ 
verted an act of war into a foundatimi 
of peace. It w'as a morai. les¬ 
son." With these trophies befinre tbe 
eyes of France, the nationri vanity 
would have fli^otten defeat. Unable 
to feel that triumph may genmairiy 
restrain its frill rights of vengeance or 
that there may be any limit to the ex- 
aetioDi of-the sword, put the power of 
rile arm that wielda it, theieiwutian- 
uy and impaial duturbers of Europe 
would have aigoed the ^ossesskm of 
. those fruits of eariy aa|^ne into the 
feeblencaa of thrir conquennrs. Every 
. {ncture and statue would have bem as 
the sound of a trumpet—would have 
been held frsrth by a giddy and infla¬ 
ted nation as an answer to the wisdom 
or the frars which d^recatednewgg- 
graarions on Europe; and France, in 
the frtst moment of her recovery from 
theldow riiat had beatem her to.rite 
ground, would have pdotedl to those 
merooriiris as the rewards of a gallan¬ 
try which, could not. bp Uritniidited, 
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iBlicriiance<flf’. A vi> 
and valonrstfll too fonnididileto 
be prevoW Ae united voeld. 

The (^HAeter of the Frendi Eystem 
of'warftre was now dtweloped hi It^. 
Ite principles were excessive re^ditj, 
ineesMMSt attack, and prodigal eaq^n- 
dikuanofliyes—the fierceness of barbs- 
rjpa ,war directed by die highest skill 
of tnodern science. But them was an- 
element of success which was 
unquestionably employed in the most 
unsparing manner by the French Ge¬ 
neral, the corruption of die civil ser¬ 
vants of the hostile governments, and 
not unfreqnently of dieir military of- 
Qcers. The halnts of foreign life, the 
lower salaries of office, and the multi¬ 
tude of Frenchmen, employed in fo¬ 
reign. ‘ eapitalq, rendered oerruption 
easy. Where every court had a French 
thaidp, every man of rank a French 
luisttess, and every sovereim a tribe 
of. French menials, from the lowest 
domestic to the most confidential 
tendant on his person, there oeuld be 
no want of spies. The sum expended 
on the offirialst^ one superior German 
court daring the Italian campaigns, 
has been stated at upwards of bi^ a 
million sterling. The plans of cam¬ 
paigns were betrayed to Bonaparte be¬ 
fore die ink was dry upon them. He 
wag thus enabled to use the language 
of a more than human foresight, in 
boldly predicting to his government 
a^e the movements of the enemy and 
his own victories, to wind up the po- 
pi^ wonder to ibeheightof a sup^ 
addous hopoage. A succession of des- 
itebattles drove the Austrians over 
Po, the Mincto, and the Adda. 
, i dudng attadc ^ the bridge of 
(<odi laid Slilan open mi the lidi of 
hXay 1796. The Au^ian governor of 
jfiOmlMrdy, the Archduke Ferdinand, 
abuidoped die capital of the nretb of 
.io a Corricaa r^ngee bid twea- 

JQut the feritnnpli of the French anua 
was adU -to .he purchased by a leng 
aD4 bbwdy warfare. Austria had hi- 
t!uwijq,4eiTOded Italy qnly widiUsold 


to dto German firtmtiar; 
bqt DOW the ft^efiii was chana^and 
the military mj^t cf a|iopatodon of 
five-and-twenty mplipoa, was foCponr 
from the Tyrol upon the assailant who 
had dued to violate the anefont nto- 
n^^y of the Cssara.. , ■ 

But the talent and vivid daring of 


fioaa]a«ii were 'dtoniastorir 

over ^e alow and "hWivy ootorage df 
Austria. TlWee aiiaoettiitoamiea dn- 
dar Wnrmaer, Alvhtxi, and the Arch¬ 
duke Charles, irni |IBn»ri1 by the 
fiery charge ct die Fr^ndi cdluidiiB; 
and Bonaparte at last riimbed the 
Tyrolese bills, to see the remimkits of 
die Archduke's army flying befree 
him, scattering dismay through the 
immense coimtriea at his feCt, and 
atardiog the riumbera of die Austrian 
throne. 

One obstade alone had remained to 
dday his maridi to consummate tri¬ 
umph, Mantua. This great fortress 
had been the central point of the 
Austrian operations. It was singu¬ 
larly strong by art and by position; 
and while it contained a hostile gar¬ 
rison, no French armv in Italy could 
feel itself secure. Advance was ren¬ 
dered difficult, but casual repulse 
might become ruin, while the Woops 
in Mantua waited only to fail upon 
the flanks and rear of the retreating 
army. But the siege was singularly 
hazardous. The fortress and city 
stand in an island formed by the over¬ 
flowing of the Mincio, «nd the only 
access to which was by five causeways, 
one of them strongly fortified. 

The French, impatimt o£ delay, 
called out to be led to the storm; but 
some partial attempta soon convinced 
them diat the walla of Mantua were 
to coat dme and blood. But ha posi¬ 
tion was obvioualy fovourable to 
blockade. The neglected state of the 
Anstrianibrtresaea render^ it probable 
that a garrison of twelve moaaand 
men ro^t be speedily starved into 
Bunrender. Four of me eauaeways 
were attacked, the Austrian eomnm- 
nioationa with the country were cot 
off, and SeiTurier was left at the heml 
of a force inferior to the berieged, to 
wait the work of famine. 

No conquoor ever felt more deeply 
die maxim, that an invatler must ne¬ 
ver pauaew Disengaging the chief 
etren^ of lue army from the siege 
of Mantna, and relived for the mo¬ 
ment -foom the puriuit of the euetty 
in the field. Ire threw his force into 
the shepe of movable coluibiis,' and 
nu!^^ at will throufdi the north, 
east, and west of the Peninoula. He 
ftoc^ the Venetiaoa to a reluctant 
and duhonouraUe submiseiea j—bc 
seized the harbours of Tnacany/—ho 
invaded, plimdercd, and alienated the 





Pi|wl TenlloilMy-<4ie put down ia- 
sUrreetioay-xbe fiAined Mw govern- 
mnati^ «od oeased from dus sleeidew 
round of minor eyecutioiK only when 
the Bound trumpets from the 

Alj^ told hhn that his battle was not 
yet done, and that he was i^n to 
face and to overwhelm the pliant 
soldiership' of the £m|nro 
. The battle of Rivoli« the bloodiest 
of Us Italian successes) at length de¬ 
cide the'fail of Mantua. Wurmser 
had resisted) with a firmness worthy 
of the hnmrtance of his trust, the as¬ 
saults of enemy, and the still more 
formidable pressures of disease and 
famine. The relief of the fortress 
was now beyond hope. The Anstrian 
armies had been scattered lihe dust 
before the feet of the invadersbis 
g^son was reduced to extremity,—• 
his aide-de-camp, Klenau, was sent to 
treat for a surrender. Bonaparte was 
present at the interview with the 
blockading general. But all thinp 
in France are theatrical, and Bona¬ 
parte stood wrapt, from head to foot, 
in a mantle;—the mysterious spirit 
of t)ie conference, which be finished 
by easting off his dti^mhe, and pro¬ 
nouncing those oracular phrases in 
which every Frenchman delights, in 
which Bonaparte delighted most of 
all, and whiw he and his people had 
equally learned from the stag& But 
ms conduct waa not yet destitute of 
that courteay which belonp to brave 
men pining honour from each other 
by tlm long display of skill and intre¬ 
pidity. Writing down the conditions 
of surrendts', 1» left it at Wurmser a 
disposal to accept them on the spot, 
or at almost any interval required by 
Ilia military honour. The letter to 
the Directory on this occasion eontUni* 
fd a testimony to the valoar of the 
defeated general; and the apt of sun- 
render itself was marhed by tjm deli- 
caey of his declining to he present 
when Wurmser pve 1 ^l his sword 
the head of his prrison. Those -traits 
of feeling were so soon, obliterated 
from the character o£ Napoleon, that 
they deserve commemoration even fosf 
the sake of contrast. But ^ custoqi 
of 6{mng tlm defeated pnend die 
additional pain of humbling hiimelf 
before bis victor, had, we bdieve, long 
been a rule in the service of Enghm£ 
Bonaparte was now free to seize upon 
thelastiumoursof those cn^raoidiniury 


eainpailinK He kid ekarbd'*iia')y of 
all !iutm i^ixMdtfon, and ievelled it 
into a fnagmfieent pai^e fiir tbetroops 
the RraubHc. Mantas'ky b^ind 
him; a biwarkfiw bis rear, and ready 
to thunder on the first pthering m 
insurmefiom ' The return of bis'ceh 
lumns, which bad gone like whirli- 
winds tbrongh die Italian proidnoesj 
sabduing aim wasting, gave Um an 
army in the highest pr^wnidon for 
war—numerous, opident, eievnted by 
continued victory, contemptuudsofits 
enemy, passionate fbr conquest, and 
devoti^ to its general as to the living 
pnius of batde. Bonaparte knew die 
power of the mighty iashument in Ids 
liands. The canium was loaded te die 
lips, the match waa in hw grasp, and 
the discharge shook to thefonntuitiens 
the majesty of Austria. The Ardi- 
duke Cnarti^ the last hope of Impe¬ 
rial generalaUp, at the head of the 
last army of the Empire, was attacked 
on the Tagli^pnento, and was- forced 
from river to river, from entrenchment 
to enurenehment, and from mountain 
to mountain. His troops were drawn 
up on the verge of the last barrier ef 
the Empre^wuen. to his astonuhment, 
he received a proposal finr peace. It 
was the policy of Bonaparte, a policy 
which he retmned in all his mture 
warn, to seize on the moment of some 
signal success for the proposition of a 
trea^, and in that proposition to de- 
mana terms less advantageous than (he 
vanquished might be entitled to ex¬ 
pect. By this moderation, he oftmi 
surprised the dispirited enemy into a 
glad acquiescence. But his game was 
not yet closed. The final treaty often 
grew in severity of conditions, whi^ 
were yet compb^ with from &e dif¬ 
ficulty of resuming a hostile atdtude, 
the rmuetance of sovereigns to appal 
their people with the news, that me 
period Of uoodihed must suddenly re¬ 
turn, and the actual sacrifices already 
made,—<he abandoament of territofy, 
population, and fortresses, as pledges 
xor the nej^itiarion. But if the treaty 
remained a Ipring one, he still had the 
remedy whiidi he never fiiiled to lim ; 
—ho treasured up his wratli until he 
saw hla fntagoaiat disarmed. A pre¬ 
text for ottack was made, a French 
army waa instandy flung upop the 
frontier, and in three inonu^ the 
Frmich flag was seen flying ttmn the 
turrets of the epemy's capihd. Bontt- 
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wrt^^lcttnr to tbo.Ardidttko fa me * 
M«nMe even u s record a£ bfa abrupt 
ana osteDtatioua, yet eubtle style ; 

" It is tbe part of a brave soldier to 
make wWi but to wii^ for peace. The 
present strife has lasted for six years. 
Bare we not yet slain enough of men, 
and sufficiently outraged humanity? Peace 
is demanded on all sides. Europe at large 
has laid down tbe asms assum^ against 
the French Ilepublic. Your nation re¬ 
mains alone in hostility, and yet blood 
flows faster than ever. * This sixth cam¬ 
paign has commenced under ominous cir¬ 
cumstances. End how it will, some thou- 
sends of men more will be slun on either 
side; and at length, after all, we must 
come to an agreement, for everything 
must have an end at last, even tbe angry 
passions of men. The Executive Direc¬ 
tory made known to the Emperor fbeir 
desire to pot a period to the war which 
dcsoiaces both countries, but the inter¬ 
vention of the Court of London opposed 
iu Are there no means of coming to an 
understanding, and must we continue to 
cut each others throats for tbe interests 
or passions of a. nation, herself a stranger 
to tbe miseries of war ? 

. ** You, tbe General, in-chief, who ap¬ 
proach by birth so near the crown, 
are above all those petty passions which 
agitate ministers and the memLers of go¬ 
vernment, will you resolve to be the be¬ 
nefactor of mankind, and tbe true saviour 
of Germany? Do not suppose that I 
mean, by that expression, to intimate, 
that it is impossible for you to defend 
yourself by force of arms; but, under the 
supposition that fortune were to become 
favourable to you, Germany would be 
equally exposed to ravage. 

With respect to my own feelings, 
General, if this proposition should be the 
means of saving one single life, 1 should 
prefer a civic crown, so merit^, to tbe 
melancholy glory attending military tri- 
jumph." 

The Archduke's grave and simple 
•newer, was a striking contrast to tnis 
theatri^ decfamation: 

** Unqitestionsbly, Sir, in making war. 
and in foUowing the road preseriM by 
honour and duty, I desire as much as you 
the attainment of peape for tbe happiness 
of the peopleir and of humanity. Con¬ 
sidering, however, that, in tbe Situation 
which I hold, it is nu part of my business 
to inquire into and determine the quarrel 
oi tbe belligerent powers; and that 1 am 
not funiufaed on the part of the Emperor 
with any plenipotentiary powers for treat- 


hig.<#yon wUi excuse ai*» Gancrri, W1 do 
not enter fate a nsgokiition with you 
toodiing a matter of the higlMSt import- 
ance* but which does not lie within my 
depsTtment. Whatevojr shall happen, 
either respecting the Attnte chances of 
tbe war, or the prospect of pose*, I re¬ 
quest you to be equally cmiviiieed of my 
distin^ished esteenu" 

The n^otiation was broken off. 
The Archduke made a lion-like re¬ 
treat, fighting through, the iRountaiiia, 
and turning fiercely ou ttur J'rencl), 
who hung on his march sh^ % step, 
until Upper Styria was ev^miatw, and 
Bonaparte, entering upon tiower Sty¬ 
ria, saw before him the boundless 
plain of Austria, and, between his bat¬ 
talions and the walls of Vienna, no¬ 
thing but a fugitive population, cities 
terrified and throwii^ open their 
gates, and a broken host carrying dis¬ 
may far and wide throt^;!! tbejand. 

He descended from the hHl^ and 
advanced within a few marches of the 
capital, where the Archduke* had de¬ 
termined to fight the final battle for 
hia country. But the spirit of the 
Germans was at last broken, the fears 
of a great and luxurious city, roused 
by the unusual clamours of war, and 
atill more keenly touched by tbe sight 
of the wounded, and wreck of its own 
volunteers, overwhelmed the courage 
of the government. Tlie court gave 
the fatal example of despair, by end¬ 
ing its treasures into Hungary. The 
Archduke alone raised his voice in the 
pund coundl for resistance to the 
last Tbe anny, indignant at defeat, 
and strongly devoted to this ^lant 
soldier, were ready to peridt with him, 
before a French foot diouM pollute 
the mother city of the Empire. He 
represented to the Council, that Bo¬ 
naparte, at every step in advance, was 
leaving bfa resources behind, that he 
was plunging into a country where 
evej 7 man's hand would be raised 
against him, that the warlike depen- 
dendes of Austria were ready to pour 
down their thousands and tens of 
thousands on the rear of ^e French, 
and finally, that peace now made 
would be only a truce, leading to a 
bloodier and more conclusive war. 
His prediction was fbarfully realised; 
within ten years, the, Austrians saw 
Napoleon marching into Vienna over 
the ruin of their armies. 

On tbe I3th of April, 1797, the 
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prdimiBariei of peaee were eigued at 
iieoben. Boi^^rte had felt the ha- 
aanl of Im ^sidon, in the midst of 
the hoatile millions of Austria ; and 
he acknowledged it in his answer to 
the murmurs w the Directory, at his 
giving a respite to the Empire. *' If,” 
Hud he, in his dispatch from Leoben, 
“ at the commencement of the Italian 
campaigns, 1 had made a point of 
going to Turin, 1 should never have 
paasM the Po; had I insisted prema¬ 
turely on advancing to Rome, I should 
never have secured Milan; and now, 
liad I made an indispensable object of 
reaching Vienna, I might have de- 
siroyed the Republic.’* 

The treaty of Campo Formio ceded 
to France the Belgie Provinces, a 
boundary on the Rhine, and the 
virtual possession of a large part of the 
North of Italy, as the protectress of 
the Cisalpine Republic. Austria was 
compensated by the seizure of Venice, 
an act of deep criminality in both 
those who gave and those who proBt- 
cd by this sweeping plunder ; yei al¬ 
most to be loolcm on as the retnbutive 
vengeance of a superior will against 
the sullen tyranny, and cureless cor¬ 
ruption of the Venetian oligarchy. 
Even the hypocritical speech of Bona¬ 
parte to tiic envoys of the senate, 
touches on topics that might have 
roused the indignation of humanity 
and virtue. " I wiDl go myself,” said 
this Berce moralist, ** I wiU go and 
destroy your dungeons on the Bridge 
of Tears—Opinions sliall be free; I 
will have no Inquisition!” He added, 
in his usual strain of ominous threat 
and artful exaggeration, " I might 
have gone to V^'icnna if I liad willed. 
1 have made a peace with the Empe¬ 
ror—I have eighty thousand men ; 
twenty gunboats—I will hear of no 
Inquisition and no Senate—I will dic¬ 
tate the law to you—I will be an At- 
tila to Venice—If you cannot disarm 
your population, I will do it in your 
stead—Your government is antiqua¬ 
ted—^it must crumble to pieces.” Thus, 
with the fall of one republic, a thou¬ 
sand years old, and the establishment 
of another, the fatal humiliation of 
the mightiest and most ancietit dy¬ 
nasty of Europe, and the elevation of 
France to a height from which her 
fiery strength might pour down with 
more consuming and resistless force 
npon the nations, the Italian cam. 
paigns closed. The future conqueror 


of the continent had now been splen. 
didly^ diown. His after triumphs 
were to te of a broader gnmdeur 
of desolation. Yet, in even their 
most exulting moments, he might 
have looked vnth regret on their con¬ 
trast with the eurly glories of the Ita¬ 
lian war. Ai he waded deeper in 
blood, his few traits of nobleness and 
generosity were stained and lost ; his 
nature hourlv darkened, until human 
havoc and the fierce excitement of 
w'ar became essential to bis being. 
Treachery and murder were his ha¬ 
bitual instruments of power, and 

S ower was exercised only for tyranny. 

elfish, rapacious, and blood-thirs^, 
he was the providential scourge of the 
vices of France and the continent; a 
moral plague made to devastate ; re¬ 
sistless, tm the interposition of the 
mighty punisher between the living 
and the dead ; and extingnished amid 
the rejoicings of mankind. 

Within even the next year a new 
and ungular scene of partial defeat, 
and final supremacy, was to open upon 
this memorable man. The French 
Directory, at variance with each other, 
unpopular with the nation, and de¬ 
spised by the armies, dreaded the pre¬ 
sence of Bonaparte in Paris. • His 
spirit, sick of unusual quiet, and long¬ 
ing for command and conquest, de¬ 
spised the indulgences of private life; 
yet felt that his time to seize the Go¬ 
vernment was not yet come;—^in hia 
own expression, '‘the fruit was not 
yet ripe.” His early reveries of Ori¬ 
ental dominion rose again. The ro¬ 
mantic descriptions of Egypt, by Sa- 
vary and Volney, were popular in 
France. Bonaparte proposed its con¬ 
quest, and the Directory named him 
to the command of the expedition, 
which was to reveal to science the 
buried treasures of the birth-place of 
all knowledge, and give to France a 
new colony, worth all tliat had been 
torn from her by the British arms 
the gate to India, and the secure ci¬ 
tadel of the Mediterranean. They 
had the deeper motives of freeing 
themselves from the invidious presence 
of a servant in whom they dreaded a 
master; and of chaining up, far from 
France, a body of troops fierce with 
victory, and sworn to the fortunes of 
their general. 

On the ISth'of May, lT9fi, the 
Egyptian annament sailed from Tou¬ 
lon. On the eoth of June the troo\w 
\S 
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landed Ht dJautndria, and pursued 
tbe arurod iScH^ and Mamelulces 
throogh ^ vaUey of the Nile into 
Upper Egfpt. But the enemy—that 
was yrt to eonfront and puxmie Na- 
poletm Uuough all hia career, to grow 
widi hia growth, and atrengthen widi 
Ids atmigth, and, finally, to strike 
htm to the earth idthout hope—was 
nowrouseil. 

On the lath of August, the Britidi 
fieet, under Nelson, was seen steering 
down on the bay of Aboukir. The 
French fieet was instantly attacked.— 
The long preparations for defence, file 
land batteries, the hazards vi a diffi- 
crit and untried shore, all gave way to 
Nelson. In an action, whose story 
is immortal, the French armament 
was destrojr^, the French expedifion 
•sealed im in a foreign country, and 
England made the mistress the 
Mediterranean. 

Bonaparte now felt the rashness of 
his hope to found an Asiatic empire. 
His troops WCTe bafiled by the natives, 
haded and merited by a few British 
at Acre. He felt himself a prisoner, 
—saw, in the disturbances and perils 
which shook France, the natural field 
for his ambition, — abiindoned his 
array, and escaped to restore the for¬ 
tuned of file French armies, and be a 

^e Direcfany, contemptible in their 
personal characters, had soon alienated 
all parties. The Russians, under the 
famous Suwarrow, had destroyed the 
elite of the Frencli armies in Italy. 
France was in the state of minglm 
indignation and terror that an inno¬ 
vator loves; and Bonaparte had none 
of those scruples that might restrain 
a generous mind from the fall use of 
di>portunity. 

iTie crijds rapidly arrived,—file 
Directory attempted to sustain their 
sinking power by the popularity of Bo¬ 
naparte,—the two legislative bodies. 
Council of Ancients and the Coun¬ 
cil of Five Hundred, openly quar- 
rdled. Both were suddenly crushed. 
Hie part of Cromwell was acted again 
in the expulrion of the Legislature by 
on armea force. Three Consuls su¬ 
perseded the Directory and the Con¬ 
stitution. Bonaparte, undcar the title 
of First Consul, was made sovereign, 
—ond^tas Republic, tbe fiineral-pile of 
the anifient tnrone, raised wifii so vast 
an expenditure of human blood and 
misery, sank down in its own ashes. 

He had now made the second grand 


stqp Of his ambition, aad.hsd tmt'Otte 
mure to mdce, and stand tA file mmr 
mit. F ortnne still led him W throbj^ 
(Ufficulties that mi^t have oveipow- 
ered even his subtle and vigorous 
genius. Had he fbond France at 
peace, domesfie intrigue wodld have 
gathwed round him; and as one fluc¬ 
tuation of party bad lifted him up, the' 
next might have buried him. But he 
had returned at the moment when his 
ability was most essential to file State, 
and his laurels, already fading^ time 
and absence, migbt be revive in still 
thicker vodure. The Austrian and 
Russian arms had stripped France of 
her Italian territories. Genoa, com¬ 
manding the passes into the south of 
France, was on the point of surrender, 
and Provenor must then be open to 
invasion. On the Rhine, bloody battk» 
had only taught the armies on both 
sides to dread the fbrthrr conflict. 
The war languished; but the languor 
of Austria, habitual to her councils, 
was almost a iiroof of her success. 
The languor of France, femous for 
wild energy, bold hazard, and restless 
assaults, was a total change of cha¬ 
racter, and must be argued into her 
weakness. 

Bonaparte determined to aronse tlic 
world b}r a thunderclap. With an 
army of sixty thousand men, he crossed 
tbe Alps, in three diviskins, himself 
leading thirty tliousand over the Great 
St Bernard, by a route ^nicd im¬ 
passable. This was one of the boldest 
and most unrivalled marches of mo¬ 
dem war. In ancient war it has but 
one rival—^that of IlannibaL But there 
are distinctions in the exploits of those 
two meat masters of strategy. Han- 
nibaTs expedition, as a wb^, lias no 
equal in Uic daring spirit and intel¬ 
lectual grandeur of the design, to at¬ 
tack the Roman power in its centre, 
in the conduct of the march from tbe 
Spanish feobtier, through hostile ami 
barbarous tribes, to tbe Alps, and in 
the succession ct battles mat made 
him all but disposer of the destinies 
of Rome. His passage of tbe Alps 
was but a brilliant moment in a long 
course of military splendour, liie 
route^ by the Little St Bri'nufi was 
familiar to the traders of GsaiI and 
Rome; soldiers could haye ibund no 
formidable obstacles in a by which 

elephants moved, and the chief difii- 
cul^ evidently arose from the skir¬ 
mishing of the mountaineers. 

The paasage of tlie Great St Ber« 




fMnl Jiy Samfartat wm ui»rib«tructK 
cd bj sot dnami'; but the n»d bsd 
VtitfT been tiwrerasdbyteoops before, 
it ti3M inaccesBible to artiileiy and 
baggage. Tlut weather was mdement, 
am a BtonQy as avalanche, or even 
the fire of an Austrian battalion, would 
have repulsed or destroyed the French 
army, and averted the fotei of Eu¬ 
rope. . Yet the greater cdeiity and 
dexterity of mouWn military opera¬ 
tions are strikingly shown by the con¬ 
trast of the two passages. HanDibal's 
occupied three days, and cost him a 
large proportion of his troops. Bona¬ 
parte’s occupied one, and was achie¬ 
ved with scarcely the loss of a man.' 
The greater length of the ancient pas¬ 
sage, and the resistance of the moun- 
t^eers, are not adequate to account 
for tlie difference. As a detached ex¬ 
ploit, the CocsicaD’s is the superior ; 
nut the whole movement of jllannibal, 
from Spain to Connee, has no rival in 
brilliancy of conception, in originali¬ 
ty, and in that illustrious hardihood 
that constitutes the first quality of the 
great soldier. 

The French manoeuvre was decisive 
of the war. Bonaparte was instantly- 
upon the rear of the Austrians, exult¬ 
ing in the capture of Genoa, and an- 
tiapatlng the invasion of France. The 
sound of the French trumpete l»‘oke 
up all their dreams. To save their 
magazines, they were compelled to 
harry back into Italy. On the 14th 
of May, 1800, the battle of Marengo 
was fought, a memorable instance of 
the precariousness of military fortune. 
The French were beaten until late in 
the day. There were not rax thousand 
men left standing to their arms in the 
whole line. Bonaparte was in retreat. 
Melas, the Austrian general, had re¬ 
tired to his tent in the full assurance 


aimint hims^'Ffrst Ckmsul for life, 
mthottt i competHor on ^bma, he 
asinred^d thd dominnm of rae sea: But 
Enghuid was still irresistible in war. 
His suhtie policy conceived her de¬ 
struction by peace. The fall 6f £g^ 
befoie the gtildntry of the firitiim 
trotm, lemoved the laat source of con¬ 
tention j and, on the S7th of March, 
1802, after a five month^ negotiation, 
the faithless and tiiort-lived peace^ of 
Amiens was signed ; 'Englapu retain¬ 
ing none of her conquests hik (^lim 
and Trinidad, and France left in her 
supremacy over Eurofte, and now at 
leisure to usurp the commerce, corrupt 
the national habits, end undermine 
the politic strength of the great ehamu 
pion <ff’ European freedom. 

The. dai^er was averted Iw tile 
rashness of the. traitor himsefif. A;- 
commerdal pe<^le easily reverts to 
the habits and security of peace. A 
few years might have found all the 
warlike estabbshments of- England itf 
irreparable decay. But it was instant* 
ly found, that the system of Bonaparte 
was Eutetantially aggression--•con¬ 
quest in peace, if he cpuld accompHtii 
it by the bla^est p^dy—conquest 
in war, if he must use the sword. His 
first act was the seizure of Switzen* 
land, and the assumption of its Sove* 
reignty, under the title of " Grand 
M^ator of the Helvetic Republic." 
This was a direct offbnee to the spirit 
of the treaty. The next was an inso¬ 
lent demand of the admission of French 
spies, as ** commercial agents,” into 
the British ports. A multitude of mi¬ 
nor violations put the unwilling cabi¬ 
net at length on its guard. The ces¬ 
sion of Malta was justly delayed, on 
the ground that the treaty had been 
already impaired. Bonaparte sent for 
the British Ambassador, Lord Whit- 


of victory. Before nightfall the Aiu- 
trians were in full flight, with ruinous 
slaughter. On the next morniim, a 
capitulation gave Bonaparte the keys 
of all the Austrian fintresses in Pied¬ 
mont, Lombardy, and the Legatiims. 
A single hour had reconquered Italy. 

France was now paramount on the 
Continent, and Bonaparte was lord of 
France. The eonspwacy of the In¬ 
fernal Machine enabled him to over¬ 
throw the last remnant of the Jaco¬ 
bins, to establish the law dec^rine an 
attempt on his life high-treason —&ub 
assuming the rank of a king—and to 
Voi.XKII. 


worth, and poured out menaces against 
England. The ambassador still resist¬ 
ed the cession of Malta without a suf¬ 
ficient security, that it would not be 
seized by France. He left Paris, and, 
on the 18th of May 1803i that war 
WB^ declared, which was to change the 
face of Europe, and extinguish the 
throne, the dynasty, and the glories of 
Napoleon. 

The oi%inal menace of Fruioe had 
been invasion; and the first eftnls io£ 
her master, were the march of IdB 
whole disposable force to her Western 
const, and the constmetion of flotfliM 
* C 
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fur-.Uieir debailifttioB* But he muit 
lune fdt it emineuB, thet the fiist me 
of his canDim<w«B' to line the Fraich 
shore with batteries agaiiut the despe¬ 
rate darinff of the British; and that 
from the- ooiders of hk camp only 
Britiih ships were to be seen. Had 
bia -TiaioB extended beyondt he would 
have seen a still more formidable bar¬ 
rier^ a Neat |ieople> that^ forgetting 
the casual dissensions of freedom, and 
animated only by its nobler spirit, co¬ 
vered hill and valley with armed my¬ 
riads. determined to live or die un¬ 
chained; and in the heroic remem¬ 
brance of their fathers, the generous 
lore and homage for thdbr constitution, 
and the still loftier and mtn-e redeem¬ 
ing consciousness, that their cause was 
the cause of man and God, longing to 
be led to final battle. 

Napoleon, at the head of *he go¬ 
vernment, and commanding in person 
the army of France, had now reached 
the moment when the crown hung 
within his grasp. The fruit,” to use 
his early phrase, " was ripeand he 
plucked it with a bold hand. The 
formation of the Legion of Honour, a 
bribe to the army, and the apyraint- 
ment of a Consular guard of 6000 
men, were among the final advances 
to the seizure of unlimited sovereign¬ 
ty. 

Vicious nations are made for ty¬ 
ranny. The natural corruptions of tne 
Fraich character bad been deepened 
and envenomed by the riot of the Rc- 
volntion. As rej^ated battles wear 
away the strength of an army, so re¬ 
peated changes of government exhaust 
the principle of a people. The virtu¬ 
ous perish by their resistance, until 
virtue becomes another name for folly. 
The vicious prosper by their guilty 
flexibility, until crime is the acknow¬ 
ledged way to distinction. At length 
seme more daring criminal climbs up¬ 
on the necks of w rest. He feels the 
inaecurity of a power gained over mad¬ 
men aiM traitors, and governs them 
by the only authority that riiey can 
understand,—the swora and the scaf¬ 
fold. 

But one crime mt»e was to prepare 
the way for Despotism. It was of the 
blackest atrodty, uiqialljated by even 
tfaglyrant’s plea, and less like an act 
jdPniuman policy or passion, thuv a 
gloomy pledge to that Tempter, that 
was yet to exact the full penalty of 
his bond. The Due d’Ehghien, the 


laat dsamnfaifltof the Bne of Condd, 
was seiaed so the neutral tmitory hf 
Baden; was diag^ to Paris, brought 
before a military commission atuud- 
night, without eonosel, witnei^ or 
friend, oondemned. sm a fietitiona 
charge of coni^iiacy, and at six in 
the morning shot, and thrown into a 
hole in the fosse of the castle of Vin¬ 
cennes, which had beat dug for him 
before his trial. 

Napdeon's hands were now, as he 
termed it, ** washed in the blood of the 
Bourbons,” and they were but the fit¬ 
ter to grasp the sceptre that was to be 
dipped in the blood of universal Eu¬ 
rope. On the fill of December, he was 
crowned by Pope Pins VII., himself 
laying the crown on bis own brow and 
that of the Empress, in haughty indi¬ 
cation that its right and maintenance 
existed in his own hands. On the 
11th of April ISUJI, he was crowned 
King of Italy at Milan, and had to 
thirst only for the crown of the World. 

His ambition at length stood reveal¬ 
ed, and no prince could feel safe in its 
presence. The fierce victories of Re¬ 
publicanism had shown the hazards of 
a conflict with France; but the sud¬ 
den disruptions of Government, and 
the divided council of a Democracy, 
had often checked the storm in itsfim 
descent, and left a refuge to the na¬ 
tions. But this hope was to be no 
more. The public writers, too, increa¬ 
sed the general depression by all the 
language of a timid or traitorous fkn- 
cy. The elements of min were now 
to be compelled u^etber, .guidcxl, and 
poured down by one fearfol hand; the 
mysterious councils of the Devastatioii 
were to be htmeeforth known only by 
the terrors of their execution; and the 
disordered violence, and intemperate 
rariiness of Jacobin fanaticism, cupi¬ 
dity, and revenge, were to be mouldeil 
into a mass of force, compact, con¬ 
stant, and irresistible. 

The system of the French Empow 
was frit to be a declaration of war 
against mankind. In 180ji, a coalition 
was formed by England, Austria, and 
Russia, lliey demanded of France 
the ind^Tidencc of Holhnd and 
Switzerland, the evacuation pf Hano¬ 
ver and the North of Germany, the 
restmation of Piedmont to the King of 
Sardinia, and the withdrawing of the 
Frencli armies from Italy. Those 
terms were haughtily answer^ by a 
decree for calling out a conscription of 
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8 Of 0 OO nMi^4ii^<^iiM>tBat«iiov^m^ fai^eariiklv Pn>?id8oe(R. ^Bt a stroke of 
of 'iho vrasjrsftaQi tite eampi irf^ the fo pesr, ae ^ensted mna distrilmted 
C9ia«id ag^st Austria. '!^e troops Jdngdonn. From Uie cabinet of the 
BMccbed tnirty miles a<day, whUe Tories, oonered like the andent 
enemy lnd calimlatetl dieir advanee at oracles with hdamied mystery, he peo- 
ten.: The camna^ was thus a sor- mulgated coiDMoand^ to whi^ kmg^ 
prise, the moat decisire in the memory and people listened as to thdr fine, 
of man. The AusUian/van of 80,000 Diadems wme the reward of eubmio- 
men was surrounded, and forced to sion, slaughter and diains the punish., 
lay down its arms at Ulm. Vienna, raent of rmistanoe. Secrecy, terror, 
^e reward of the victory, was entered and splendour, combined to make the 
in triumph by Napoleon on the 13th tlirone of France ihe most magnificent 
of November. Austria concentrated and fearful seat of impostnrb mat had 
her last force with the Russians on the ever overhung the world. 

^ plains of Moravia. The Allies and the But power like Napoleon’s diadain- 
French were equal in number, each ed concealment. He rapidly deveh^ed 
about 75,000 men.' Nothing shows his determination to bind all Europe 
more clearly the utter surprise of the to the supremacy of France, by sar« 
Austrian Government by the prompti- rounding her borilers with a dicle of 
tude of Napoleon, than the fact, that dependent kingdoms. As the oom- 
the whole native force in this combat menceroent of this system of imperial 
for existence was but 25,000. He ramnarts, Holland was given to his 
attacked the Allies at Austerlitz on the hrotner Louis. Other individusls of 
2d of December, the anniversary of his his blood were fixed in remoter sove- 
coronation, broke through their line, reimdes; Naples was given to Jo- 
which had rashlyattempted to outfiank se^ ; Lucca to his sister Eliza ; 
him, slew or took prisoners 20,000, Guastclla to his sister Pauline; the 
and laid Austria at his mercy. The Grand Duchy of Berg to Murat, his 
treaty of Presburg deprived her of the sister Caroline’s husband ; his’ step- 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg,which weregiven son, Eugrae Beauhamois, was 
to Bavaria, and of Venice, which was pointed Viceroy of Italy, and marrim 
united to the kingdom of Italy. The to the daughter of the King of Bava- 
Electors of Wirtetnberg and Bavaria ria; Stephanie Beauhamois, Eugene's 
were made kings. Such was the first sister, was married to the Hereditary 
evidence of the imperial sword of Na- l*rincc of Baden. Among all the ex- 
poieon--4n empire prtwtrated in a six traordinary workings of Napoleon's 
months’ campaign, and by a single power, this sudden exaltation of 
battle. nameless individuals to pre-eminenee. 

But it was when the sword was struck Europe with the strangestsur- 
shealiied that the true conquest began, prise. The French Revolution had. 
No campaign since that in which Cie- from the beginning, the character a 
sar deciaed the mastery of the Roman gr^t theatric illusion. But now, with 
world, was ever follow^ by results so the rapidity of an enchanter’s wand, 
wide. The Austrian power, with all all life was reversed before the 
its faults, was the true defence of the The cottage was changed into the pa« 
Continent. Antiquated and unwieldy, lace; the costumes of ordmary and 
it had yet stood, a great armed figure obscure life were touched into robes 
of the days of knighthood; the crown- of gold and jewels; the stage was 
ed and helmetl champion of the mnl- crowded with sudden wielders of the 
titude of the German Sovereignties, sceptre, glittering and powerf\d divi- 
But the keener weapon of France had ders of the destinies of mankind J— 
reached the heart through the armour. With what scenic rapidity the pageant 
and the whole vassalage fell with the was to pass, and tlie curtain to fril 1 
fall of their diieftain. Napoleon saw From this time, the French Empe- 
his victory to the utmost, and he deter- ror distinctlv formed the plan of n so- 
mined that Austria should never again vereignty which had no limits but tbe 
stand in front of the Empire of Char- globe. He had found the stir^gdi'<ri 
lemogne. The Confederation of the England {tressing against him oS'-ltis 
Rhine was formed, and the title of Em- war-system extended, and aaknow- 
peror of Germany finally extinguiriied. ledged in words, and more expresaiTe 
In the pride of conquest, Napoleon austions, that wlitle she remained to 
took upon himself almost the name of rally the brokcit fortunes of Ettropr, 
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vfa:toriesivM»,iRvain. Butliae 
mfai would boaaOBft tiiaii the Tesnowl 
of hia most finudiible eoem]^ 
England held die gate to uie high* 
road m theWeetern and Eastern worlds. 
** With my aarmies and your fleets we 
must divide the kingdom of the earth/* 
was his fatnguage to the Englidi Go* 
venuneut in peace. ** England and 
Ffsace cannot survive together/' was 
hie more sincere language, on the de* 
daration of hostiliti^. 

But he had found direct attadc im« 

g issible. He had twice threatened 
ngland with invasion; and the threat 
had only recoiled in shame upon the 
tttterer, and disphiyed in the broadest 
splendour thevalour andgiant strength 
of the Land of Freemen. To conquo' 
her by peace became tmce more his 
policy, but to urge her to paoifleation, 
she must be first stripped of tht horn 
of restoring Europe, liussia, the only 
untoudied power of the Continent, 
ahme stood in die way, and her muti* 
ktaon was resolved on. But Prussia, 
that lay like tlw fortress of the North 
of Germany, on the flank of the march, 
muBt not be left behind to take ad van* 
tage of the chances of this cdossal war- 
ioire. It was attacked and overpower* 
ed in a single assault. The whole 
stately fabric of the science aud for* 
tunes of the Great Frederick came to 
the ground in a moment under the fire 
of the French cannon ; and the battle 
of Jens, on the I3th of October, 1806, 
with a deeper ven^ance than that of 
Auaterluz, drove the King to take re* 
fuge among strangers, and turned lus 
kingdom into a garrison of Napoleon. 

. The way was cleared for his march 
ta the north, and the declaration was 
now issued, by which the ruin of Eng¬ 
land was prodaimed aa the grand ol^ 
ject of war. The Berlin Decrees com* 
manded an alduration of all inter* 
course with her by die Continent. The 
weaspre was impotent ; it was baffled 
hyrthft vigorous commerce of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire ; it was bated and evaded 
by all the eommercial powers that were 
s^jundsgraded by the actual presence 
of the French bayonets; and it was 
violated in even the recesses of Napof- 
leoi/j palaee. But even its partial 
qulhtion laid a load at misery to the 
acconntof his crimes agsinst mankind. 

The first Rumianwar began. Na¬ 
poleon advanced into Poland. The 
llussUns, under Benniogaen, retreated 
before his soperimty of force. The 


dfesdfiri severiikn ^ a .fitotbsni 
ter.eenldsMil hBpeduthnfioree aadds 
tion that had swam temeparate Rnsria 
from Europe, and drive back the Em¬ 
pire to its foontainhesd in the deserts 
Three de^ierate enoonitters, Pnkusk, 
fought in November, with pardsl ffls- 
comfltnre totheFrendi; £;^au, fought 
in February 1807, adrawn battle; and 
Friedland, fought in June, with great 
loss to Rusrians, produced the 
treaty of T'ilsit, which publicly stipu¬ 
lated for the seisure of Finland, and 
privately for that of ConstaiitiDople. 
Thecondidons claimed by Francewere,' 
the revival of the Annra Neutrality, 
the seizure of Spain, and the shutting 
of the Russian ports against English 
commerce, an exdusion which was fol¬ 
lowed by Austria and Prussia. 

Napoleon was now to begin a new 
period of his violent and reckless ca- 
re«r. He had poured the strength of 
France over the North and East Eu¬ 
rope, with the consuming rapidity of 
the stream from a volcano, but he was 
now to encounter another species of 
resistance; to plunge bis tormits of 
living fire into a new and mighty ele* 
ment, in which they were to be extin¬ 
guished and buried for ever. He had 
wazred with kings, he was now to war 
with the people. 

Pursuing the cruel and illusory 
scheme of destroying Englmd by the 
destruction of commerce, a measure 
which embittered even the military 
slavery of the Continent, he had sue. 
eeedea to the extent of a public exclu¬ 
sion of British trade in the immense 
line of coast from the Baltic to the Bav 
of Biscay. But Spain and Portugal, 
connected with England by those old 
ties of habit which are stronger than 
treaUes, and even by tliose necessities 
which nrither king nor victor can con¬ 
trol, still carried on an intercourse 
too valuable to themselves to be broken 
up by a paper blockade. It was de¬ 
creed in councils prolific of the sub¬ 
version of kingdoms, that Spain and 
Portugal should become provinces of 
France. 

As if with the predestined design of 
showily to the world the baseness of 
which ambition might be made, the 
progressof Napoleon to thisseisure wsa 
marked with the true character of the 
man. Hitherto he had conquered 
by the natural weapona of a seddier, 
or if art had mingled with them, it 
was scarcely of a more degraded kind 
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thin th^ «lrich bekf^ to the lax 
BHBditTkef wa» ■ But Ida art now Mmlc 
bdew Btntagraa. It was ihlaehood, 
meanneSB, aya^atio per6dy, a maaa 
of blade abomhution* And tbia baae^ 
noBB W8B» if possible, deepened by its 
want of all that could be termed ne« 
cemity. rnie Spanish throne was fill¬ 
ed by a man of weak intellect. The 
Spanish Cabinet was filled by a com¬ 
pound of fools and traitora. Both 
would have been a voluntaiy prey. 
Neither could have required mat ser¬ 
pentine winding, Uiat long convolu¬ 
tion of loathsome and abhorrent sub¬ 
tlety, that reptile approach and fatal 
venom, by which they were en¬ 
tangled and undone. was Na¬ 

poleon himself. The project and the 
policy were exclusively his own. His 
habitual agents, shorn of their honours 
as they have been since by the com¬ 
mon indignation of manldnd, have 
yet exonerated themselves from aU 
share in a transaction by which Na¬ 
poleon established his ti^ to the first 
rank of treachery. 

He was yet to feel the retribution, 
and feel it with a miserable conscious¬ 
ness of his crime. That wretched 
war," were his words in his last exile, 
** That wretched war, it was my ruin. 
It divided my forces—it multiplied 
the necessity at my eflSnrts—4t injured 
my character for morality." It was 
in this injury, more than in the loss 
of battles, in the wasted hundreds of 
thousands, that left their bones to 
whiten the rocks of Spain, or in the 
military humiliation of his name by the 
naked bands of the mountain and the 
forest, that the retributive blow was 
dealt. It stamped him with indelible 
personal baseness before the world,—it 
proved him ** a Uar traced,"—it show¬ 
ed the utter {utility of looking for ho¬ 
nour in his nature, or reljriim on ai^ 
pledge fi>r his word but hu cnaina. If 
he could have looked forward bat a 
few years, he would have seen that, 
in tne very hour of his kemeat tri¬ 
umph at Bayonne, with the dynarty 
of Spain bound hand and foot before 
him, he was buUdhig hia dungeon, 
and in that dungeon digging hia grave. 

His milit^ disoomfiturea, in the 
early campsi^a of the Spanish war, 
eeropelled him to another desperate 
struggle for Germany. The Austrhai 
Bmpire, mutilated and insulted, long¬ 
ed tot revenge, and the importunity 
was taken in the absence oi Napoleon 


in tiw Teuittnila. hia-atar waa 
nM pet to fii&. ’ Wifii ehaiaetetteiac 
rapi^^ lie flew to the hoatile ftontiar, 
fought the great baltles of Ecfcmuhl, 
A8^iie,aim Wiagram, and again took: 
poroesaion of the capital, reducing 
Austria to solicit the peaee S^oea- 
brun, in October 1809, bp whidi Atm 
gave up 45,000 square miles of tenri- 
to^, and a population of nearly four 
millions. A scarcely ksa remarkable 
event waa the arrest of Pope Pius Vll. 
and the annexation of bis atatea to 
France, by the entrance of the Fremh 
into Rome, February Sd, and the de¬ 
cree of the 17th of May. 

But the time hastenra on when the 
career of this man of power and evil 
WEB to close. His triumphs were al¬ 
ready turning into hia misfortunes. 
The successful seizure of the Spanish 
royal family had been followed oy U&e 
most ruinous of his wars. Hia con¬ 
quest of Austria was foUowed by an 
event, which, while it gave a new dye 
to bis pmuon^ baseness, probably gave 
the most fatal impulse to his fkll. The 
giddy poUcy, perhaps the empty am¬ 
bition of a lofty alliance, and the 
chance of an heir to the French thrmae, 
prompted him to demand a daughter 
of Austria in marriage. To divorce 
Josephine cost his native heartlessnew 
nothing. Her early connexion vrith 
his fortunes, her long attachment and 
the personal merits at a character,— 
whiw, if fidelity, benevolence, and an 
nnblamed course of years, <»n redean 
early error, should have made the feel¬ 
ings of this graceful and accomplished 
woman sacred to him,—werebutaadust 
in the balance. She was divorced with¬ 
out a cause; and Napoleon, by a mar- 
ria«, which was an adultery, became 
tib^usbandof MariaLottisa^ Auatrhu 

It is cheering to our common scmn 
of ingratitude—the basest of the vices 
—to trace its puniriiment. Hus mar¬ 
riage waa among the immediate causes 
of Napbleoin's rain. It deprived him 
ef the counsel of an inteUigent and 
disinterested Mend, who had often 
restrained the violences of his impe¬ 
tuous nature. It disgusted ^ the 
prfocipled daaaes of France—it gave 
the agitators an easy opportunity of 
throwing suspicion on his policy,' and 
quoting the old evils of an Austriidi 
alliance—it finally awoke the deter¬ 
mination of Russia to resist, at aU ha¬ 
zards. Iliecombination of fbaneewilh 
Austria menaced the Citar widb litter 
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overthrow. ‘*Tbe next step/ said 
AtetandeKy hB''tlfe snxUrancement of 
the marria^^ ** will be to drive me 
back to mf forests." A more solemn 
sod feaifal'result of this contempt 
of human obligation may have been 
the work of that invisUde justice, 
which MuRbrs the long career of guilt, 
only tsf'make its puniimment more de- 
cistve. Napoleon now touched the 
limit of all his glories. 

It has been justly said of wealth 
and rank, that their true unimportance 
is shown by the worthlessness of the 
hands to which they are often confi¬ 
ded. In the eyes of the Supreme 
Wisdom, they perhaps are but as bau¬ 
bles scattered among children. The 
maxim may be extended to power. A 
possession so often given to the keep¬ 
ing of the vicious, the heartless, and 
the weak, cannot be among the trea¬ 
sures of I’rovidence. Partially intend¬ 
ed for a trial, or in rare instances for 
a reward, its general purpose may be 
the maintenance of tbe course of 
things, without relation to the merits 
or even an intended infiuence on the 
happiness of its depositary. To the 
eyes of private life, the steps that tread 
upon the high places of society are 
the objects of such envy as belongs to 
ignorance and the native discontent 
of man. But the peasant of the val¬ 
ley who envies the peasant of the 
mountain, must becontent to exchange 
quiet and shelter for the doubtful in¬ 
dulgences of the loftier exposure, and 
purchase the more cloudless sunshine 
and more extended vision, by a lone¬ 
lier retirement from human feelings, 
and perhaps a life of more anxious 
and capricious danger. If opulence, 
rank, name, and power of the highest 
elevation, were intrinsic blessings, they 
could not have been intrusted to the 
hands of Napoleon. 

But this supremacy, that looked 
down full^orbed on ttie broken and 
prbstrate nations of the Continent, was 
on tbe verge of eclipse ; and within a 
period almost too brief for the contem¬ 
plation of history, yet full of events 
that may be fdt in every future ag^, 
it was finally overshadowed. One 
year of hauglflty and unshaken domi- 
naftsn was atiU interposed between 
Napoleon and the first approach of 
his undoing. Determined on the sub¬ 


version of theKusskn empire, he sum¬ 
moned the vassd kings to Dresd^, to 
Dverdwe his last antagonist by the dis¬ 
play of his power—to give Germany 
his parting menace ag^st breadi of 
allegiance, and perhaps^ in the vanity 
of a tyrant's triumph, to feed his eye 
with me spectacle of a circle of crown¬ 
ed slaves. He could not restrain this 
ungenerous exultation: “ Come,” he 
wrote to Talma. ** At Dresden, you 
shall play to a pitfnl of kings." The 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus¬ 
sia, a crow'd of Electors and Poten¬ 
tates, surrounded the dispenser of 
thrones. Eleven sovereign princes at¬ 
tended his commands, thus to .humi¬ 
liate their diadems and pconle l^fore 
the feet of an usurper. All history 
offers no example of an assemblage so 
superb and so humiliated,—so hope¬ 
less of restoration, yet so swiftly and 
nobly restored. 

What but the arm of Providence 
could have scattered, with the sudden¬ 
ness of the fall of a billow, the power 
of the French empire ? Past and gone 
as it is, even its memory is appalling. 
Its actual limits were scarcely defined 
by a line drawn from the Baltic round 
the shores of the Continent, along the 
Pyrenees, and from the Pyrenees 
round Italy, to the dominions of the 
Porte, Naples alone excepted, as under 
the nominal sovereignty of Murat. 
But the virtual Emj^re also compre¬ 
hended Switeerland, the Confedermbn 
of the Rhine, and a crowd of minor 
princedoms; thus constituting a do¬ 
minion of 800,000 square miles, and 
85 millions of people ; the fifth of Eu¬ 
rope in territory, the half in popula¬ 
tion ; and in site, fertility, and military 
means, immeasurably overmatching 
all that remained. The actual popula¬ 
tion of France, and the provinces uni¬ 
ted to its territory, was 42 millions, in 
the centre of Europe. 

As the origin of this stupendous 
dominion had been conquest, it was 
still ruled by the sword. The prime 
mover of, the great machine was an 
army, unexampled in numbers, still 
more unexampled in equipment, dis¬ 
cipline, and habits of war, and deri¬ 
ving yet higher distinction from the 
fame and ^ent of its leaders, and, 
above all, of him who was the master 
and soul of all, Napoleon. 
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lilt o^ this vast accumulation of is a document that l^loogs to 
, f ■ the hutory of its munder. 


. l^lie total amount of the French army was . ... 

The army of Italy, under Eugene. 

. ■ ■■*■"■■ . . . o£ the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and other Poles 

, "•" ■■ ■" '■ of Bavaria . .. 

■' —. of Smcony. 

■ " —-• of Westphalia ...... 

" ■ ... of Wirtemberg. 

. . of Baden. 

■ .—. . of the Confederation of the Rhine , 

-- Prussian Auxiliaries . 

- - Austrian Auxiliaries. 

I... . .. »i.i. The army of Naples. 


850,000 men 
50,000 
60,000 
40,000 
30,000 
30,000 
15,000 
9,000 
33,000 
20,000 
30,000 
30,000 


Deducting from these for sickness, furlough, &c. 


1,187,000 

387,000 


There remains the overwhelming multitude of eight hundred thousand 8ol> 
diets, in the highest state of preparation for war. 


At the head of this host, the wild* 
est vanity might be almost forgiven. 
But Napoleon's was the iron tongue 
of merciless and insulting tyranny, 
lie declared himself “ forced to assume 
the DfCTATousiiir of the W orld.” To 
Fouche, who had ventured to remon* 
strate against tlie Russian war, his sui* 
len answer was,—My destiny is not 
yet accomplished.—There must be one 
Universal European Code, one Court 
of Appeal;—the same money, the 
same weights and measures, the same 
laws, must bare currency through 
Europe. I must make one nation out 
of all the European States, and Paris 
must be the capital of the world!”— 
He had climbed to his height of power 
—^if his eye could have then reverted 
to the long ascent behind him, what a 
vision lay there—wliat mingled scenes 
of victory and ruin—of armies over* 
whelmed, and thrones cast down—of 
baffled heroism and magniflcence soil* 
cd and scattered—^Europe at his feet. 
But a sterner strength than that of 
man was now upon him. He must 
advance, and his next step was from a 
precipice. ^ 

Napoleon, at the head of armies 

amounting to 470,000 men, assailed 
Russia on a frontier of six hundred 
miles. Tlte Russian troops, com* 
manded by Barclay de ToUy, were 
260,000. The narrative of this atm* 
paign is imperishable. It displayed 
in the noblest light the gallantry of 
the Russian troops, and the patriotism 
of the Emperor and his jicoplc. Tlie 


burning of Moscow was a sacrifice to 
which history has no rival. But it 
was rewarded. The capital in flames 
was the funeral pile of Napoleon’s 
empire. The retreat through the wil* 
derncss inflicted the last horrors upon 
the invading army. What the sword 
could not reach, the storm, in its r^e, 
extinguished. “ The stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera.” 

Napoleon’s death*blow was now 
given. The campaign of the follow* 
ing year was only a despairing eflSirt 
to recover Germany. The CTcat bat* 
tic of Leipsic in 1813, crushed inva* 
sion for ever, and drove the French 
behind the Rhine. In 1814 France 
at length felt the horrors of war. The 
vassal sovereigns threw off their reluc* 
tant allegiance, and joined the Allies. 
A succession of sanguinary battles led 
the invaders to Paris; and Napoleon, 
dethroned and exiled, was the prize 
of the war. His return in 1815—^the 
sudden gathering of armed Europe to 
crush him—tlie fate which reserved 
him to sink at Waterloo, and to be 
dragged in triumph at the chariot 
wheels of England—^liis find exile— 
his abject love of life, and his obscure 
eiul, are among the most striking re¬ 
membrances of a history, that ii lew 
the narrative of human action than 
the unveiling of the march of HeaveO],, 
The result of this long series of vims* 
situde was to place the umversal 
crown, tom from the brow of France, 
on the brow of England. The defence 
of the true principles of the great Com* 
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n^mwealtb of Nadoas« Liberty^ Jus« 
ti|^ display of a 

firmness that nothing could 
rapt or shake-seconded by a heroism 
that nothing could overcome, made her 
the fitting Mpositary of an influence 
to vrhich all nations nay open or un* 
plied hfliuage* On the grave of 
poleOn, Bebellion seems to have died; 
the energies of nations have returned 
to the cultivation of peace; the moral, 
liVtt the physical soil of Europe, no 
longer encumbered with crime and 
blood,is begianing to yield the products 
of a wise and tranquil industry. To 
the general eye all is full of the pro¬ 
mise of perpetual calm. 


Y^^eie ace mTaterioua threaten- 
ingB,Jw ini»,nrw keep the ep of 
the Philosophcor and the Christian 
8tFonfi;ly turned todiat loftier xemon 
in wmra the dbangeaof h» mn%o thuigs 
are born. A moment may cover the 
earth with clouda, and break up the 
slumbers of mankind with a visitation, 
to which all the past was peace; a 
tempestuous developement of power, 
in which the strength of man will be 
withered and scattered like forest 
leaves before the blast, and the final 
ends of punishment and mercy be 
wrought upon the world. 


CHarTERS ON CHUaCHYARDS. 

Ohafter XI. 

Broad Summerfbrd. 


The history of one day at the Bec- 
tory was an epitome 6f all; amd yet 
there was no monotony—no dullness 
—no gloom—no heavy flight of time, 
in that dear mansion. 1 never knew 
a tedious hour, during my long so¬ 
journ of a full twelvemonth, within its 
ho^itable walls; and yet 1 had no 
companions of my own age—nor any 
indm, except my two venerable rela¬ 
tions, and the four-footed and feather¬ 
ed creatures, with whom 1 was always 
sure to contract speedy and familiar 
intimacy. 

In the morning, I generally attend¬ 
ed Mrs Seale in all her home avoca¬ 
tions, and, when they were dispatch¬ 
ed, not unfrequently accompanied her 
on a round of charitable visits in 
the adjoining village. Those early 
hours were usually passed by Mr Seale 
in his stiuly, and, notwithstanding my 
vagabond propensities, 1 would not 
have forfeited the privilege of being 
allowed to read with him one daily 
hour in that pleasant, quiet room, 
(madedelidouBiy B(Hnbre by the shade 
of a huge old jessamine which em¬ 
bowered the large bav window,) for 
all the teraptetkms whkh lay in wait 
for me in garaMi, eopse, or meadow. I 
haveeverrinee ddigbted in thesmeUof 
jessamine and Russia leather, (strand 
asBcdation I) because it immediateTy 
brin^ that dear, old-fashioned room, 
and Its revered occupant, vividly be¬ 
fore my mind’s eye. 


We dined at two o'clock, and, after 
a short nap in his great, high-backed 
armed-diair, Mr Seale generally sal¬ 
lied forth on what he was wont to 
term his evening rounds through the 
hamlet, and among the more scattered 
and remote dwelUngs of his large pa¬ 
rish-in every one of which he was a 
visitor, not less frequent than welcome 
and respected. He had a word in 
season for all: Of comfort—of encou¬ 
ragement—«f advice—of consolation 
—of remonstrance—of rebuke also, 
when occasion called for it; and never 
did the good man (whatever pain it 
cost him) dtirink behind motives of 
false humanity, from the strict per¬ 
formance of that imperative duty. 
Nor were the severe truths he utterra 
less awfully impressive, because it was 
well known and felt, by every indivi¬ 
dual of his flock, that their benevo¬ 
lent pastor loved for better to dwell 
on tlm promises of the gospel, than on 
its ternole denunciations. 

But Mr Seale administered not only 
to the spmtual wants of his parishion¬ 
ers ; he Bso cared tenderly for their 
temporal necessities; and having con¬ 
siderable knowledge of medicine, and 
being “ intrusted,” as he tormeil it, 
with a competent income, his means 
of doing gora were manifold, and they 
were improved to the uttermost. Hap¬ 
py and proud was I, when the good 
old man, refreshed by his short siesta, 
entered the drawing-room with his 
1 
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hat otti his in hand, (just tnich 
a one, nwdiiaka, aa Bishop Jewel's * 
trusty steed,) and a small basket con« 
taining medicines and cordials, which, 
with a smile of invitation, be invited 
bis ** litUe apprentice," as he called 
me, to carry for the old Doctor. 

Happy and proud was I to obey 
that cheerful summons ; and power¬ 
ful as were the attractions of meadow 
rambles, swinging upon gates, and 
scrambling over hedges and ditches, 
1 was not to be lured abroad by any 
of those refined pastimes, while a 
chance existed, that by sitting quietly 
lH>sidc Mrs Helen’s embroidery frame, 
I should be called upon to accompany 
the Rector in his pastoral progress. 
Dear Mrs Helen never walked farther 
than that part of the scattered ham¬ 
let hnmediately adjoining the rectory 
domain. I cannot fancy sAc could ever 
have taken a gooc/ /on/r walk, as it is 
called. That small fine frame of hers,- 
thougli perfectly organised, was sure¬ 
ly com[iosed of materials too delicate 
for robust exercise. Those little, little 
feet, looked as if they liad never mo¬ 
ved but on Persian carpets, or velvet 
grass-plats. They would hardly have 
disgraced a Chinese lady ; and among 
the curiosities contained in the India 
cabinet, was an embroidered Chinese 
shoe, that did not match amiss with 
lua- little black-velvet slipper, loused 
to call her the “ Fairy Graciosa.” 

Our tea-time was six o’clock. In 
summer, the after-hours of day-light 


we^ commonly spe^t in ahnge, {dea. 
sact ^Icove, terminating' the broad 
garden-wdk, to which Mrs Hdien's 
foot-stool, her carpet-work, or tam- 
bour-firame, were duly conveyed by 
John Somers. Then Mr Srale busied 
himself about his flower-borders, and 
I assisted him in the ogreeable task, 
BO much to his satisfaction, that he 
was wont to call me his ** neat-hand¬ 
ed Phillis;’’ and after some appren¬ 
ticeship in the initiatory care of sweet 
williams, clove pinks, and some such 
second-rate beauties, I was preferred 
to the high rcsponsiUlity of securing 
tlic full buds of the rarest carnations, 
gainst the danger of prmiature and 
irregular bursting, and of tending and 
even watering the delicate auriculas, 
more sedulously guarded from every 
caprice of the elements, than ever was 
Eastern princess, “ the light of the 
llarem.”^ If any weeds of vanity lurk¬ 
ed in the good man’s heart, they sprung 
surely from his passion for those fa¬ 
vourite flowers; and I have seen him 
stand for ten minutes at a time, en¬ 
tranced in admiration of a Lovely 
Ildeii," or a Powdered Beau 
Those were verily right pleasant 
hours, when I followed my dear mas¬ 
ter from flower to flower, with the 
snudl green watering-pot, the slender 
sticks, and nicely shredded strings of 
fine wet bass. To this day, when bu¬ 
sied in my own garden, 1 have occa- 
sion to use the latter material; its pe¬ 
culiar smell gives me a strange, indc- 


• “ As soon as he (Mr Hooker) was perfectly recovered from this sickness, he took 
a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and sec his good mother, being accom¬ 
panied by a countryman, and companion of his own college, and both on foot, which 
was t he" either more in fksliion, or want of money, or their humility, made it so: 
But on foot tiiey went, and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to sec tiie good 
Bishop (Jewel), who made Mr Hooker and his companion dine with him at his own 
table; which Mr Hooker boasted of with much joy and gratitude when he saw his 
mother and bis friends. And at the Bishop's parting wi A bim, the Bishop gave 
iiim good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot to give bim money; which, when 
tJie Bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all haste to call Richard back to 
liim; and at Richard's return, the Bisiiop said to hun, ‘ Richard, I sent for yoi? 
back, to lend you a horse whit^Jtatb carried me many a mile, and, 1 thank Go<l, 
with much easeand present delivered to bun a v^king-stalf, with winch he 
professed he liad travelled through many parts of Germany. And he said, • Richard,- 
1 do not give, hut lend you my horse; Be sure you be honest, and bring my horse 
back to me at your return lliia way to Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats 
10 bear your charges to Exeter; and here is ten gfo^s mpre, which 1 cha^e you to- 
deliver to your mother, and tell her, J scud her a bishop’s benediction witli it, and 
beg the continuance of Iier prayers" for me : And if. yon bring my horse buck to me, 
I will give you ten groats more, to carry you on foot to the college. And so God 
bless you, good Richard. ‘ ” 

Vpi.XXII. 
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Biribaft^fMMaBei:8»<ti8Dgly »A l»> 
^bly dow k.Mg t* YeotllM* 
tioaibtt nreel y rfen of BvaA 5wik« 
merfivd ReAoiyyand my tiro dear aod 
indul^eiti eampanioM. 

John SomeiB and twilight oune to- 
IpdKTi The fanner to re^eonvey to 
the hkmfee Mrs Hden'a foot-stoid and 
apparatus; the latter gently 
tntimitrnf: to the lenenble pair, that 
it was time for aged heads to seek 
dieiter fnnn the famng dews. It was 
aery ^easing to obse^e the rid-fia* 
abknira poUtenem and tender oantion, 
widi which Mr Seale aqpported on his 
own feeble arm thenMsre inlnn feame 
of bis beloved oompanten, as th^ 
slowly retraced the floweiwbordered 
vralk toward^ thar ^uiet dwelling, 
holding ** sweet converse" by the way, 
and lingering ofiten->-itow in mutual 
admiration of some half>(^ncd, dew- 
glUtering rose--or to watch the antic 
cirelea of the bat—or to gaae upon the 
evening star—or to catdi the last mel¬ 
low notes of the blackbird's vesper 
hymn—or the deeper tone of the cur¬ 
few from tlte neighbouring steefde. 
And if it was a moonlight evening, 
candles were not soon (^ed for, on 
tbm re-entering the parlour. The old 
couple dearly loved to rit together at 
' that beautiful bay-window, in medi- 
taSive and social—yes—rociaf silence, 
eonCcmfdatuig the glorious uprising 
of the broad full moon, or the silvery 
brightness of ha* growing careseent, 
emerging from bel^d the dark mass 
of tm old dmrch tower, and its 
embowering elms." Solemn and plea¬ 
sant, doubtless, at such seasons, were 
die thoughts of those kindred hearts. 
Theirs, whose earthly race was so 
nearly run—whose hopes tended to 
tlie same goal—whose innocent lives 
had flowed on in the same peaceful 
channel—and who trusted not to be 
divided in their deaths. Surely, though 
** speech nor language" were at such 
Simea interchanged, their hearts com¬ 
muned with other, and with 
||ood spirits, ascending and descend¬ 
ing £r«m those starry heavens, wbere- 
nniw their aged eyes wme oo devoutly 
-wpliflted. Yoni^ and volatile as 1 was, 
I should have feh it litde less tlian 
SBcrilegious to interrupC that saered 
silence. 1 too lotod ww to ait rilent 
and unobaorved in dark comer, 
oontemfdating willi ametioDate reve¬ 
rence that be autiful picture of happy 
old age. 


A« the (hM ahewtened, 9re Iwd amne 
reading in toe eve»ii}g«-<*'Hiriory, to- 
ciudand{wej)nie^Voyages—Travda— 
Biography—and ^ daaries Gcmidi- 
Bon»—And Mr Snde and Mrs Hrien 
oAm played a matto at baek^onmon 
before supper* Hist was brought in 
a half past nine prmisedy ; and soon 
after ten, the Cliristian beuselwld 
once more re-assembled round their 
reverend and levered maetar, to con¬ 
clude the day as they had commenced 
it, with thanksgiving, {wayer, and ado¬ 
ration. 

Sudi was the history of one day nt 
firoadSummerford. Andlhavealr^y 
told you, that one was the epitome oi 
ril, with very slight variations—such 
as the occasional calls of friends or 
nmghbours; for though the agetl lady 
of the Rectory paid no visits herself, 
many courted and sought her society, 
ever sure of a kind and cordial wel¬ 
come. And Mr Scale now and then 
brought home a dinner guest, unce¬ 
remoniously invited, in his morning 
ramble; and once or twice in the 
year, Mrs Helencollccted together a ra¬ 
ther numerous evening assembly, for¬ 
mally convened at a fortnight’s notice, 
by r^lar invitation cards, to obtain 
wnicii there was as much emulation 
(though certainly less intriguing,) as 
if the dear old lady had been a distin¬ 
guished leader of Haut-ton, and her 
party the first opening of a fashion¬ 
able campugn. And in the surround¬ 
ing neif^bourhoodof Broad Summer- 
fora, th^ was no lade of the great, 
the gay, and the fashionable, and yet 
none but toought themselves honour¬ 
ed by an invitation to tlie Rectory.— 
Perhap, too, the mere charm of no¬ 
velty had its full sliare of attraction 
for some of those modish guests, whose 
habitual Ustlessoess might have found 
a temporary interest and excitement 
in the strong contrast, opposed by the 
warm-hearted aimplicity within those 
^iet woIIb, to the artificial heartless- 
ness which characterized tlieir own 
circleau|! 

fie At as it may, it rarely happen¬ 
ed that any anawer hut a ready ac¬ 
ceptance was returned for one of Mrs 
Helen’s invitation cards;, and, the 
party onee invited and arranged, toen 
sounded great note of preMration. 
And, then was Mrs Betty in tier glo¬ 
ry! to say nothing of her less bustling 
and imnortant, ^ugh net less ac¬ 
tive lady. Then began eueh com- 
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poumNng of flted>oakei^ #nd found- 
cakes, a^ flaln-cakes, and mfen^ 
and crumpet^ and aU aorta of inde¬ 
scribable acoOm{Anime&ta, aa mig ht 
have set out half-a^ozen conlectioa- 
era* ahiM And then—for those wrae 
the good old thnea of aupnera, and hot 
sappers—thoe was siicn stuffing of 
turlcey poults—ouch larding of capons 
—such collaring of eels-^uch potting 
of savoury meata—each whipping of 
syilabubs^uch ^nning ef sugar— 
Kuch powdering with comfits—such 
devices, and surprises, and “ subtle¬ 
ties,'' (almond ht^gchogs, and floating 
islands included,) as Mrs Glass hers^ 
might have been proud to have had a 
hand in. During that whole week o£ 
preparation, tiie approach to tlie Rec¬ 
tory was like that to one of the Spice 
islands. All round the house, the 
peri'll me of lilacs and seringas (if they 
were in flower) was fairly overpowered 
iiy the exotic odours of macc and cinna¬ 
mon ; and 1 used to conceit —dans man 
orlll inoi-mSme-^lh&t the persons of 
Mrs Helen and her iaithful Betty 
must have been half embalmed, by 
(ho time their labours were over in 
that ncsl of spicery. You are not, 
liowevcr, to infer that the quiet and 
elegant routine of domestic regulations 
was at all infringed upon by these 
extraneous proceedings, that anything 
like vulgar bustle, or parvenu anxiety, 
markcil the grand reception-day, or 
that Mrs Helen’s serene sdf-posseamn 
was in any way afl^ected by the expec¬ 
tation, or arrival, of her guests. She 
was too perfectly tlie gentlewoman to 
feel any such underbred trepidations; 
and her true politeness—tl^ courtesy 
of the hcart-^ave to her whole 
portroent such natural graoefolness, 
as could never have been imparted by 
the finest artificial polish. Besides, 
everything was hi good taste, and in 
perfect keeping throughout the whole 
modest cstabli^ment. No attempt- 
no pretension—no display-^o cold 
best rooms to be thrown open for its 
one grand day of annual c^APbitioB— 
no sumptuous carpets to beuneovered 
—no cold glazy cuahitnis to be aneaeed 
—no costly gilding to be unpaged— 
no swatbed-up curtains to he im- 
swadied—no ornamental trumpery to 
be arranged with elaborate carelessness 
—no unusual decoration to be re¬ 
marked in the large, comfortable, 
eonstautly-usLxl drawing-room, except 
that the green dragon bean-pot« ware 


filM id th feme <if Mr fieale’e ehokest 
apirer cat by the dear old 
mm baton sachqiemlpecasioos,--^ 
oatenaitily wmaoffering to Mrs Helen j 
but having hinted aa hu beeetting aia 
—hia floru va^y—I may jiut ven¬ 
ture the Bimniee, that hi» liberal^ 
was not purely disintaeaed, and that 
a cynical eye might have (fetected eri‘* 
l^al UB in the deh'ght which beamed 
in his nuld countoiance, wl^ the 
beautiful bouquets, near which he 
was sure to ]^t himself^ drew fmth 
admiring exminatiensfrona the eonr- 
teous by-standars, and humble petiv 
tions for slips and cuttings at fihe 
proper season. 

Nothing could exceed the tone of 
eluant propriety, of pmfeot respeeta- 
bility, which pcrvadecl the whole esta¬ 
blishment. Old John Somers, with 
his silvery hair, and suit of scdier 
grey, followed bis attendant page 
in me same livery, moved about with 
all the conscious dignity of long and 
faithful servitude, bearing rouiid the 
circle such tea and eoffise in such 
china as was not often to be met'witfa, 
on a noble silver salver, richly chased 
and embhusoned, like all the family 
plate, of which there was abunduiee 
in common use ;—and the smooth¬ 
headed, rosy-cheeked lad, who trod 
closely behind with his tray of cates, 
was remarked by many a smiling ob¬ 
server, to copy, with very succtosfiil 
mimiekry, his great-uncle’s gravity of 
depcHTtmt'nt,—for the aged domestic 
and his youthful assistant stood in 
that near relation to each other. 

No parade of farther attendance was 
ever made on these company occasions. 
There was no conscription—no forced 
levy from the farm-yard and stable. 
The gardener and cow-boy were not 
Btufi^ into spare liveries made to fit 
all aizes, and stuck up like scare-crows 
in the entrance-hall, or shoved into 
the drawing-room to poke forward re¬ 
freshments, with great red hands like 
lobatecs' claws, and bony wrists, pro- 
trading half a yard beyond the livery 
cufik, to'Hide sodding coffee into la¬ 
dies' laps, overset the candles, vriiisk 
tlttir coat-flape in the fire, and tread 
upon the tail (ff the old tortoise-ehell; 
who, fiMr her part, dear old Mattv! 
occupied ho* wonted place on the 
hearth-rug in undisturbed sereoaty, 
evincing no emotion at the peesence 
of company, or indeed any nodoe of 
the assembk'd guests, cxocft by on- 
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buttouii^ her eyes a very little wnkr, 
and purring a note or two louder, 
when either of them stooped down 
to court Mrs Helen’s favourite, by 
smoothing her velvet coat. 

On one of those gala days, just be¬ 
fore the arrival of the expected guests, 

I was the unlucky means of ruiHiog 
the composure of my dear old friend 
and protectress, more than I had ever 
seen it affected by any outward cir¬ 
cumstance. I have hinted to you that 
my toilet duties, and the concerns of 
ray wardrobe, were not always attend¬ 
ed to with the scrupulous neatness I 
ought to have observed in those mat¬ 
ters. I had beeu the companion and 
playmate of boys—oi',my brothers only 
—and the association had, naturally 
enough, moulded my tastes and ha¬ 
bits more in conformity with theirs, 
than was quite consonant with femi¬ 
nine propriety. Hence those uncouth 
pastimes to which I have confessed 
myself addicted; and the natural re¬ 
sult of such exploits was the dilapida¬ 
ted state of a w'ardrobe, from which it 
would have been difficult to select an 
upper garment in perfect preservation. 
And as the requisite repairs ostensibly 
devolved on me, and I abominated 
needle-work, the general condition of 
the w’hole may be more easily concei¬ 
ved than described. On this especial 
evening I had been tenderly admu- 
iiibhcd to lake timely care that ray 
dress was whole and neat, not distin¬ 
guished by appalling rents or dis¬ 
graceful tuckings up; that it should 
be put on profierh/, that is, in goiKl 
time, so as to be drawn equally over 
both shoulders, not to be dragged on 
ill such hurry and bustle as to send 
me forth into the drawing-room all 
flushed and fluttered, and “ frighten¬ 
ed out of that fair propriety” which 
Mrs Helen so justly deemed indis¬ 
pensable to the carriage of a gentle¬ 
woman. Mrs Betty had, moreover, 
received private injunctions to super¬ 
intend my toilet, and send me down 
** fit to seen.” But, alas! it so 
tuippened that about the time that rc- 
sp^table penonage sought me, in pur¬ 
suance of her lady’s directions, 1 had 
raodiled away into the adjoining hazel 
oipBe, and was too busily engaged in 
hooking down the bright brown clus¬ 
ters of ripe nuts, to remember Mrs 
Helen's solemn injunctions ; and when 
at last they starti^ into my mind, and 
1 scramble and acainperra back into 


the house, ami up t6 inv own cham¬ 
ber,-Mrs Betty's attention had been 
attracted to other weighty concerns, 
and I performed the ceremony of the 
toilet, uncontrolled by her judicious 
censorship; and a pretty toilet I made 
of it!—a brief one, certainly—and I 
also reached the drawing-room in ex¬ 
cellent good time, long before the 
arrival of company. Lucky was it 
that I did so—lucky for my own cre¬ 
dit, and the restoration of Mrs He¬ 
len's elegant composure, which rccei- 
vtd an indescribable shock at my first 
awful appearance, still panting and 
breathless with my race home, and 
the bustle of changing my dress— 
arms, neck, and face crimsoned over, 
and shining to boot from the effects of 
a rough and hasty ablution in soaji 
and ivater, which elegant eosnie tie hud 
by no means, however, ctmtribiucil to 
effare or (lisgui.se sundry iriarks and 
scratches, (one liappily eonspieuou' 
across the bridge of my nose,) nifiict- 
ed by certain intercepting bouplisaii.l 
branclie.s, with which 1 had’too ra"!)- 
ly encountered, in my reckless rthirri 
through the hazel eopse. Then tfu 
best frock was tlraggcd on, to be sure 
—but not over both shoulders. And 
its clear texture too plainly revealed 
certain ghastly rents and fractures in 
the under-garment, the tucks of which 
being all unripped on one side, lower¬ 
ed it to the very ground in careless 
festoons. I had considered the tedi¬ 
ous operation of changing stockings 
quite a work of supererogation, and 
that I did very hamlsointdy, in cram¬ 
ming my thick cotton one.s, mud and 
all, into a pretty little pair of bl.ick 
satin slippers, the becomingness of 
whicli I was by no means insensible 
to. Such was the sjiparition which 
presented itself to Mrs Helen’s deli¬ 
cate perceptions, as I entered her pre¬ 
sence, dragging on, or ratlicr jmlling 
up, a pair of imrr white glovi's, the 
size of jack-boots, tlrrongh the thumbs 
and fingers of which, all gaping and 
curling back like the capsules of over¬ 
blown flowers, my red thumbs and 
fingers protruded like ripe capsicums. 
Mrs Helen’s first instinctive act was 
to pull the bell as she had never pull- 
td it but once before, when her ow-n 
rap had taken firr*. Now, as then, the 
u'hole Itonseliold came running at tlie 
unaccustomed summons, but rt'sjiecf- 
fully drew back, and made way fov 
Mr^' Bettv’s approach, when oir<' 
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aware tlut their ladv was neither on 
tire nor in a ti^ ana only bnusually 
vehement in requiring the attendance 
of her faithful handmaiden. 

^ “ Oh I my good Iieavens, Betty!” 
ejaculated the dear old lady in her im<« 
l»erfect English, (she was not a native 
of this island.) “ Look at this child! 
Look what slxe has done with herself— 
Bon pieu ! quelle horreur ! But quick 
—-quick—we must make something 
with lier before the company come— 
La pau\Te enfant!” 

And they did try their best to 
“ make something" of nie. I was 
hurried into Mrs Helen’s dressing- 
room, and there she and the dismayed 
Betty set to work to rectify the incon¬ 
gruities of my dress at least. The 
‘•eratched and scarlet face and neck, 
were jiast mending for one while ; and 
truth to tell, only glowed and glisten¬ 
ed the more fiercely for Mrs Helen’s 
tender application of rose-water and 
milk of ruses. But the muslin frock 
was properly arranged over a whole 
under-garinent. The muddy cotton 
stockings were exchanged fur silk ones, 

( an exchange wh ich, oneecfiected, 1 en¬ 
tirely approved of.) A drawer of beau¬ 
tiful perfumed French gloves was pull- 
chI ojien, and a delicaU’ pair nicely 
fitted to my unwortliy hands, the form 
and size of which, however, did not 
absolutely disgrace them; and os to 
the colour, that was of my own ac- 
tpiiring, and 1 was solemnly enjoined 
not to unglorc till it had subsided to 
a more lady-hke complexion. 'J’he 
lace and nock were not to be conceal¬ 
ed or mcRdod, and when w'c were once 
more in the drawing-room, my dear 
good cousin could not help revievdng 
me, with looks, in which a little vex¬ 
ation was still discernible, as she once 
or twice softly uiurinurcd to herself, 
“ La pauvre enfant!" 

Even that gentle ejaculation was 
thought too severe a rebuke by Mr 
Scale, who comforted me under the 
iiifiiction, and pledged himself to Mrs 
Helen, that I Biiould be quite fit to be 
seen in ten minutes, and that I would 
never again transgress in like manner. 
That night, while I was preparing for 
bed, thinking over my late inattention 
to Mrs Helen's injuiicdons, and her 
indulgent gentleness, I could not help 
asking her ancient Abigail, who wa.s 
assisting me to uixlress, whether in 
the whole course of her long sci vicc of 
tive-and-foriv ycru,., she ever rcjticm- 


bered to bAfo seen her lady really out 
of temper. I coiild not ask if she had 
ever seen hek in a passion. That was 
as much out of the scale of possibili¬ 
ties, as it would have been for a lamb 
to roar like a lion, or a turtle-dove to 
exchange natures with a hawk. But 
Mrs Betty quite astounded me with 
her prompt reply. ** Oh yes. Miss! 
my mistress did once put herself into a 
fearful passion, at least, my master 
said so, though, for my part, I should 
never have found it out; and except 
t//at 0 nce, I never saw her so much 
vexed and disturbed, as she was with 
you this evening, and you know. 
Miss- " 

“ Oh, Mrs Betty, I know well 
enough how much I deserved a hear¬ 
ty scolding, and yet my dear cousin 
could not summon up so much as a 
frowm to testify her displeasure. She 
in a passion ! Dear Mrs Betty, tell me 
all about it, I beseech you.” 

“ Why, Miss, you must know then, 
if there is one thing my mistress takes 
more pride in than another, it is that 
fine old rare china on the top of the 
commode in her dressing-room, but 
the finest piece of all is gone now, a 
large green jar that had belonged to 
lier mother, and my mistress prized it 
dearly for that reason, and was so 
careful of it, that she never suffered 
any one—not me even—to dust or 
touch it, or anything else on that 
commode. Cicely is a good, steady, 
careful girl now, (you know Cicely, 
Miss,) but she came to us a sad gid¬ 
dy, careless, tearing young thing at 
first, about twenty years ago, and loy 
mistress soon saw What a dc.spcratc 
hand she was at whisking and flicking 
about her duster; so she gave her 
double charges never so much as to go 
near any of the china, particulany 
that on the commode. Well, the care¬ 
less wench must needs meddle with it, 
for all my mistress’s warning ; and one 
unlucky day, sure enough, down she 
whisked that beautiful green jar, and 
it was smashed all to pieces. Aly mis¬ 
tress heard the crash, and up ^irs 
she was in a minute, and there stood 
Cicely, looking sheepish enough to be 
sure, and the jar all to particles at her 
feet. "Well, Miss, if you’ll believe it, 
the tears came into my mistress’s eyes, 
and. ‘ Oh !’ says .she, * my dear mo¬ 
ther's jiii-!’ And then to be sure slit 
ilid roioui’ up over her very foichctul. 
and s|K)k(' iiuickcr than 1 have evu 
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heard her befiNW tff sinee. * Uixm 
my word,' ' this ia too 1^, 

after aU tny biddings* <So, you 
nauj^l^, oirdcss girl, and don’t let 

** She was going oo, speaking very 
^uielc, but Diy master, who had fbf« 
lowed her up into the room, came 
and took her hand, and motioning 
Cicely to go down stairs, (she did not 
iirait for second ordera, the careless 
hussy,) he led my dear mistress to the 
settee, and then, for all ho kissed her 
kindly, and eouifbrted her for the loss 
of their mother’s &vouritc jar, be read 
i'or such a lecture about the sinful- 
uoss of giving way to such violent 
passions, as soon set her a-crying in 
good earnest, a dear sweet soul! and 
me, too, to keep her company, thou|^i 
for my life I could not see any such 

E Tcat wickedness, in the few words she 
ad spoken, and that hussy's careless¬ 
ness was enough to prov(d(C a saint, 
nut my dear mistress did not for a 
long time give over reproaching her* 
self, for having, as she said, given 
way to such unchristian violence of 
temper, and she went so far as to de¬ 
mean herself to that idle wench, that 
had done all the mischief, and told her 
4>hc was very sorry to have spoken so 
hastily, * however blameable it was 
in you. Cicely,’ says she, ‘ to disobey 
luy orders; but I hope it will be a 
warning to you to be more careful in 
future; and, above all, to avoid the 
tault of which I have been so unfor¬ 
tunate as to set you an eKample.' 
Lord bless her 1 we should all be an¬ 
gels ui>oii earth, if we could but fol¬ 
low tlic example she sets us; and I 
believe, o’ my conscience, Citely has 
been a steadier and a better girl from 
that very day, for sbe said, to be sure 
she minded my dear mistress's mild 
words more than a hundred scoldings.” 

I hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry at Airs Betty’s fragment of secret 
history ; but I felt that everything I 
heard about my dear excellent rela¬ 
tions increased my love and respect 
for^them. Another little discovery, 
illustrative of Mrs Helen’s character, 
affected me far more seriously—al- 
(Pipst painfUlly^^KWB after my arrival 
Jl^vthe Rectory. In the bed-chamber 
assigned to me, which, as I told you, 
communicated with Mrs Seale’s dress¬ 
ing-room, beuiks the wardrobe and 
drawers allotted to my use, stood a 
^cond ekest, containing, as Mrs Uettv 


notified to me, taUe and hed-Iinen, 
and emidry other things^ which ^ 
would remove if 1 required additional 
room. I had much more than suffi- 
denfe to contain idl my possessions, 
but (lisonler requirea perpetuallj ex¬ 
panding elbow-room, and it reined 

{ taromount over my wardrobe, till at 
ast, all my own drawers being in a 
chaotic state of repletion, I resorted 
to those over which my right extend¬ 
ed not, to lay by some article of dress 
on which 1 was disposed to bestow 
more than common care. I pulled 
open the first drawer of tliat same 
enest,' then, and there lay before me, 
not the smooth, flat folded damask, 
or glossy bed-linen, on which I ex¬ 
pected to have found room to dqwsit 
my own dress, but tnn- long, white, 
glazy garment, all frilled, and trim¬ 
med, and pinked, and scalloped about, 
in a strange uncouth fashion, such as 
1 had never seen before, and yet in a 
moment—ahnost at the first glance— 
I had an instinctive, sliuddering con¬ 
sciousness of its destined appropriation 
—and 1 was standing motionless be¬ 
fore tile open drawer, gazing on its 
contents with eyes bail' blinded by 
tears, but from which no tears fell— 
when Mrs Betty entered tlic room, 
and startled me by lior hasty excla¬ 
mation. *M)b, Aliss! what arc you 
looking at.^” she cried. I thought 
Juit drawer w'as locked. Aly mistress 
desired I would take particular care 
it was while you slept in the room— 
but 1 suppose 1 took out tlte key with¬ 
out turning it—and you see what s/ie 
has made ready, and laid there with 
her own dear hands." 

1 asknl no question at that minute— 
indeed tlu're was nothing to ask. That 
visible proof of solemn preparation 
was all eloquent, and 1 continued 
gazing upon it with such heart-struck 
awe, as if the dear and venerable 
form it was one day to attire, h:ul 
been already shrouded in its chilly 
folds. Language has no words to ex- 
pressthat exquisitely painful sensation, 
that agony of intense feeling, which 
seems to contract and compress the 
heart, and arrest its pulsation, under 
the sudden operation cf some distressiul 
cause—and then Uie frightful violence 
of its restored action !—its seemingly 
autlible throbs!—the ^rupt sob that 
bursts forth—saving it as it were from 
hivakiiigthe liysterical clioking !— 
the inarticulate attempt to si>cak!—I 
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remember how 1 Btruf^ed with it ail 
on that occoBioa, which ww not (as 
some might hastily oonoeire,) an iia« 
adequate cause for such painful ex# 
eitoneDt. It was the first time that 
death had been brought home to me ; 
that his insignia bad apralled my 
aight; that his reality bad impnaa* 
ed upon my heart its ever afterwards 
indelible signet. And now the cer> 
tainty of the inevitable doom burst 
on me, as if it were immediately to 
fall on those I loved so dearly—and I 
wondered at my past security, and 
thought with a cold shudder of the 
great ages of those beloved frieuds— 
of the advanced years of my own dear 
parents—and then 1 longed, with an 
agmiy of tender impatience, to draw 
them all close round me together; or 
rather, that 1 could encircle them all 
in one close embrace, never more to 
lose sight of them for one single mi¬ 
nute, of those poor numbered few, 
yet remaining, of their stay upon earth. 
The anticipation of my own equally 
irreversible doom had no sliare in that 
painful tumult of feeling. It is sel¬ 
dom, I believe, that the awftd convic- 
iion of our own mortality impresses 
itself forcibly on the heart, while we 
ore still buoyant with youth and health, 
and unbroken spirits, and unchastised 
expectations, and untarnished hopes. 
The paroxysms of youthful grief re- 
semiile the hail-storm, or the thunder¬ 
shower, which docs not saturate the 
earth, though it defaces its fair sur¬ 
face for a season, beating down the 
delicate flowers and die tender herb¬ 
age. Deeper—far deeper penetrates 
the small continued rain—^[lalsying (if 
ungenially cold) the very heart of 
vegetation ; and so do the cares, and 
doubts, and disappointments, and 
troubles of advancing life, sink deep 
and deeper into die human heart, till 
its fine springs are broken, its beauti¬ 
ful illusions destroyed, its enthusias¬ 
tic warmth extinguished ; and then 
indeed comes the sensible conviction of 
our own mortality, and that we are 
hastening down a perceptibly "rapid 
declivity, to “ die house appointed for 
all living." 

How wisely and mcrcifiilly is it or¬ 
dained that we should acquire thus 
gradually this solemn conviedon ! In 
early life, while all is well with us, wc 
generally connect too inseparably the 
images of Death and the Grave; but 


M sreoppeoada naonv tliBt find eardi- 
ly hom6i,«ftedierjpi<oBpect opens more 
mstinetlf on the dhriBfian*iB eye ; and 
thou^ the destroying angel stands in 
the narrow passage, and we behold 
him even in ^ hk revealed terrors, 
his dork piidens oaimot intercept from 
our steady gaee that effidgence of 
f^ory, wmdi overpowera> with the 
brightness of its promise, onr natural 
shrinking from the fearfid things 
which intervene—from the array of 
Dissolution—^The Shroud—The Cof¬ 
fin—and the Grave. 

Besides, the weai^ traveller is con¬ 
tent to lie down and he at rest. He 
whose journey is all beffare him, scarce 
heeding the sags warnings of expe¬ 
rienced pilgrims, fancies that he at 
least shall be more fortunate—that he 
shall discover wells of water and plea¬ 
sant places, which they missed in dieir 
way over the desert, or rather he fan¬ 
cies that ** the land is a good land”— 
that they have misnamed it a wilder¬ 
ness ; and at all events, that there is 
much time before him, (though they 
c«dl it brief,)—that the end is far dis¬ 
tant—and he has not learnt to contem¬ 
plate, much less to covet the repose of 
the grave. He believes in, but he docs 
not feelf his own mortality—no, not 
even when that of his dearest friends 
is pressed home upon his heart with 
that startling force and evidence of 
Cruth which so painfully affected me, 
when I chanced on the discovery of 
Mrs Helen’s solemn preparations. 1 
could not recover myself that whole 
day, nor look at my dear cousin, with¬ 
out a Strang choking sensation, and 
my eyes filling with tears ; and at last, 
when the dear old lady noticed my un¬ 
usual quietness, and questioned me 
with kind anxiousness in her gentle 
voice, whedier I was ailing or fatigued 
—the pent-ap sorrow fairly got the 
better of me, and I clasped her round 
the neck, sobbing as if my heart would 
break, to my own unspeakable relief 
and proportionate surprise and alarm 
on her part. But after much tender 
inquiry, and many soothing caresses, 
my hysterical affbetion, as Sirs Helen 
termm it, was set down to the effects 
of over-fetigue and exhausted spirits, 
and a restorative cordial was prescribed 
for me, (not the infallible Plague- 
water,) and a comfortaUe posset was 
prepared for my supwr, and 1 was 
dismissed early (o hw, with many a 
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tender kisB and affectionate injunction 
to sleep well, and not exhaust myself 
in future with over activity and vio¬ 
lent exercise. 

On entering my chamber, I looked 
as fearfully askance towards the chest 
of drawers, as if I had expected that 
some ghastly phantom would occupy 
its place; and bi^fore I began to un¬ 
dress, satisfied myself that Airs Hetty 
had been true to her promise of lock¬ 
ing fast that terrible repository, and 
taking away the key, as if by so secu¬ 
ring the object which had caused me 
such an unexpected shock, I could also 
exclude from my mind the images that 
shock had aw'akeiied. But the phan¬ 
tom was not laid so easily. That chest 
of drawers was to me like the myste¬ 
rious box, immovably fixed in a cor¬ 
ner of tlie merchant Abudah’s cham¬ 
ber. I never looked towards it with¬ 
out something of distressful feeling ; 
and I never became so familiarized 
with the idea of its contents, as to 
place on it, as I had been accustomed 
to do, my work-box, my flower-glass, 
or any other of my goods and chat¬ 
tels. 

There was no assumption of singu¬ 
larity or of superior strength of mind 
in Airs Helen's funeral preparations. 


She would have concealed them, hail 
it been pofisiblc, even from her faith¬ 
ful attendant; and when tlic latter 
tenderly remonstrated witli her on the 
subjects she observed, with a cheerful 
and cheering smile, It will not kill 
me one minute the sooner, my good 
Betty ; and when the time comes, all 
will be ready, w'ilhout much troub’ 
for anybody." Besides, the custom of 
providing burial clothes was still very 
prevalent in Airs Scale’s time, among 
the many primitive customs oi lier na¬ 
tive land. Of tliese, all that would 
bear transplanting, she had iniporteil 
to Broad Summerford some fifty years 
before, when she had accompaniul her 
brother thither on his taking possession 
of the llectory. Ves—for full fifty 
years that brother and sister had 
** dwelt together in unity,” in that 
samcquietmansion—Lovely and in¬ 
separable in their Jives,” indeed, but 
in their deaths not to be united. Not 
in the grave, at least. Wlio can doubt 
that they are so, and for eternity, in 
their Father’s kingdom?—But this h.is 
been a long gossip, and I reserve for 
another day my remaining store of re¬ 
miniscences from this fragment of the 
family chronicle. 

A- 
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Anc moste vioeful Tragedyc. Cumpiht be Maister Ifuup^v ' 

I wri.i. tell you of ane wonderous taille 
AIs cuir was tolde be maniu*, 

Or euir w'als sung by niynstrel rnecte 
Sin’ this baisse worild begauno:— 

It is of ane May, and nne lovclye May, 

That dwallit in tlie Aloril (fleiine, 

The fayrest flower of inortyl fraiine, 

But anc deuil amangis the menne : 

For nine of them styckit thcmsellis for loii' 

And tenne louped in the mainc. 

And scuin-and-threttye brakkc their hertis. 

And neuir lofit womyii againe; 

For ilk ane trowit sho wals in lofe, 

And raiine wodde for anc whyle— 

There wals sickan language in every looke. 

And ane speire in every sinyle. 

And sho had scuinty skoris of yowio, 

'I’hat bletle o'er daille and downe, 

'111 the iKinny hraide lambs of thi Mniil (ihi.t,. 

And ihcse Itiine ail hir ov u.' , 
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And Bho had stottia and sturdy steria. 

And blytlisome kyddis enewe. 

That dancit als lychte als glorayng fieeis 
Out through the fallyng dewe ; 

And this May slio hald ane snow.whytte buUe, 
The drcitlde of the haillc countryc. 

And tliree-and-tbrettye goodo inylkc kie. 

To beirc him compauyc; 

And sbo had gccsc and gezlyiigis too, 

And gainderis of inuckil dynno. 

And peaeokkis, with their gawdye trainis. 

And hertis of prydde witliiniie; 

And sho had cokki-s with curlit kaimis. 

And hennis full crousse ami gladdo. 

That chanted in hrr own stacke-yairde. 

And cuckillit and laidde lykc luadde : 

But (juhairc hir minnye gal all that gcarc. 

And all that lordlye trmiim', 

The r^orde in imuin he keiinit full weille. 

But nacbodyc hennit but hunuie ; 

For .sho neuir yeildit to mortyl manne, 

To pryiiee, nor yet to kynge— 

Sho neuir wals. given in holye churche. 

Nor wedded with aiic rynge. 

So all men wiste, and all men sayde : 

Rut the taille wals in sor niisiyniej 
For ane maydeti slio colde liurdly bee. 

With ane doughter in bcautye's pryine. 

But this hoiinye May, sho never knewe 
Ane faderis kitidlye claiine ; 

She nevir wals hlessit in holye churche. 

Nor chrystenit in holye naiuie. 

But there sho leevit ane yirdlye flowir 
Of beautye so supreme. 

Some fearit sho wals of the mermaidis broode, 
('omit out of the sault sca-facnie. 

Some sayit sho wals fonnde in ane fairye ryiige, 
And born of the fairyc queene ; 

For there wals ane rainbowe ahynde the mone 
Tliat nychte sho first wals scene. 

Some sayit her moder waLs ane wytche, 

Comit from a farre countrye; 

Or ane princesse lofit be ane weirdc warloeke 
In a lande beyond the se! 

Ocli. there are doyngis liere Ik'Iowc 
'I' hat mortyl nefer shohle kenne; 

For ther e are tliytigis in tliis fayre world ' 
Beyond the rcehe of lueniu. 

Ane thinge. moste sur/’ end certainne wal^ — 
For the bcd)$mnn tolde it mce— 

That the knychte who coB the Merit Olenno 
Nefer sjwk ane wordc but three. 
Vor.XXIl. 'IV 
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And the roaisonis who bi^t that wylde ha' housse 
Nefer Fpoke worde poodc nor ill; 

They came lyke ane drotmc, and passit awaye 
Lyke shaddowis owcr tlic hill. 

They came lyke ane dreime, and passit awaye 
Whiddcr no manne colde telle; 

Hut they eatcd their brcde lyke Chrystyan menne. 
And dranke of the krystil wcllc. 

And whenever manne sayit wonlc to them. 

They stayit their sperhe full sono; 

For they shokc their hedis, and ruisit their handis. 
And lokit to Hefcn abone. 

And the ladye came—and there she baide 
For inony a lanelye daye ; 

But whetldcr sho bred hir bairn to (lode— 

To reade but and to jiraye— 

There wals no man wist, thof all men guc«sit. 

And ^essit A-ith feire and dreidc; 

But O sho grewc ane vyrgin roz. 

To seinilye woiuanhcide: 

And no manne colde loke on hir face. 

And cync, that bemit, so olcire ; 

But feelit ane statig gang throu his herte, 

Far sharper than ane speire. 

It wals not lyke ane prodde or pang 
That strength colde ovrrwinno. 

But lyke ane icido lu tt gaad of erne 
llcekyng his herte ultliiiinc. 

So that arountie the Jforil Pienne 
Our braife yong menne did lye. 

With linibis als lydder, and als lythe. 

Alb duddis hung oule to dryc. 

And aye the teris ranne, down in streim 
Ower chekis rychte woe-begonc ; 

And aye tliey ga'.pit, and they gralie, 

And thus luaide pyteous inoanc:— 

Alake that I had ever beeno borne. 

Or dainielit on the knee ; 

Or rockit in ane cretldil-bcdde, 

Benetbc aue inoderis c ! 

Och ? had I dyit before inyne cheike 
To woman’s Wstc had layne, * 

Then had I ne’er for womanis lofe 
Endurit this bunting paync ! 

For lofe is lyke the fverie flairae 
That quivcris thru the rayne. 

And lofe is lyke the pawng of dctlie 
Thatspletis the hertc in twayne. 

“ If I liad lovit yirdlye thyng. 

Of yirdlye blitliesoinnesse, 

1 inochte liaif bene belovit apayne. 

And batliit in virdive blisse. 
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** Bat 1 haif lovit ane frekyshe fkye 
Of frowardnesse and synnc. 

With hefeulye beautye on the falce. 

And herte of ston withynne- 

“ 0, for the glomyng calme of dethe 
To close niy inortyl daye— 

The last benightyng heave of brethe, 

Tliat rendis the soule awaye !” 

But wordis gone eistc, and wordis gone weste, 
'Along high and low degre, 

Quhille it wente to the Kyngc upon the thronne. 
And ane wrothfuUu luaiiiic avuJs bee.— 

•' What!” said the Ifynge, and shall wee sitte 
In sackclothc inurnyng sadde, 

Quhille all niyiie leigis of the londc 
For ane yong queinc run niadde ? 

“ On raddil mee inyne inyikc-whyte stedc, 

Of true Alegairu hrodo ; 

I will goe and se this wonderous danne, 

And prof hir by the Uode 

“ And gif I finde hir elfyne queine, 

(^r thynge of fairye kynde, 

I w dl byriie hir into ashes smalh*. 

And syfte them on the wynde !" 

1'he Kyngc hoihe chosen four-score knyclais. 

All buskil galluntlyCj 
And hce is aw'aye to the Aloril Gleiiiie, 

Als faste als hee can dre. 

And quhan heo came lo the Aloril (liennr, 

Ane mornynge fayre and clcire. 

This lovely May on horsbakke rode, 

I'o huute the lidlowe deire. 

Her palfrey wals of snawye liue, 

Ane paille wanyirdlye ihynge, 

That rcvelUt ower hille ami daille 
l.yke birde upon the wyiige. 

llir skrenc wals lyke ane nette of guide, 

'J'liat da 2 zlit als it tiew ; 

Flir luuutil wals of tlie raynbowis reidc, 

Hir raille oi' its bonnye blue. 

Ane goldenc kiinbc witli dynilndis brychte, 
llir semelyo vyrgin crownc, 

Shone lyke the newe inouis laidye lychte 
Uwer cludde of uwinber bruwne. 

The lyclitening that shotte from hir cync, 
Flyekerit lyke elfin braiide ; 

It wals sherper nor the sherjtest speire 
In all North Humber Luude. 

The bawke that on hir hrydcl arme 
Oiilsjiredde his ]nuyans blue', 

To keine luni sicddyc on the jaielic 
Als Ins lovit nTystiesbc Howi. 
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Althou^'h hi!) cyne ^one lyke the gleiine 
Upon ant’ saible sc. 

Yet to the twaine that ower them beniit, 
Coinparit they coldc not he. 

T.yke carrye ower the nioniyng sone 
That shymraeris to the wymle. 

So flew'c her lockis njnm ihe gaille. 

And streinit afar bJi' jhIc. 

The Kynpc hee vrlulit lilin lounde aboute. 

And calleth to his inenne, 

“ 'i'under sho eoinis, tliis weirdlyc wytche, 

This spyrit of the glviine ! 

“ (.’ome nnke your inayster up behynde. 

This serpente to bclaye; 

I’ll let you heire me put her dowiie 
In grand polemyck wayc.” 

Swyfte came the ninyde ower strath and stron— 
Ne daiitonit name wals slice— 

Until the Kyngc hir pathe withstode. 

In inychte and maijestye. 

The vyrpin caste on him anc lokc, 

W'!!!! gave and graeefulle ayre, 

Als on some thynge bclowe hir notte. 

That oughtc nut to haif beuc there. 

The Kynpe, whose bclte w^als lyke to byisie 
W^itli speehis most dyviiie, 

Now felit aiie tlirobbyng of the herte. 

And quaikyng of the spync. 

And aye lie gasped for his hrctlie. 

And gapc.'i in dyre dismriye. 

And wavit his airm, and smottc his breste, 
lint wordc h^c oolde not .saye. 

7'he spankyc gve ni' tin y scowrit the daille, 

'I'be tlunne dt-ire to restrayne ; 

The vyrgin gait hir sUde the icyne. 

And iollowit, loychte and mayne. 

“ (io brynge hir baeke,” the Kynge be cryit; 

*' This reiferve irioste not Ih'c. 

’J'hougli you slndde bynde hir handis and feite, 
(io brynge hir backc to mce.” 

I’he deire sho flcw*e, the garf and grewe 
'I’hey followit hardc behynde ; 

The raylk-w'hyte paltrcye brushit the dewc 
Far fleeter nor the wynde. 

But woe betyde the lordis and knyelitis, 

'i'hat taigllt in the dclle! 

For thof with whip and spurre theye ply it. 

Full far behynde theye felle. 

They lokit outow're their left shoulderis, 

To M’ quhat they mocht sc. 

And there tlie Kynge, in flttc of lofc. 

Lay ypurryiiig on the le. 
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And aye he batterit with his feite^ 

And rowted with dispayre, 

And pullit the gerse'up be the rotis^ 

And flang it on the ayre. 

“ Quhat ailis, q\ihat ailis myne royole liege ? 

Soche grieffc I doo deplore.” 

“ Och I’m bewytehit,” the Kyngc replyit, 

“ And gone tor evermore ! 

“ (Jo bryngc hir baclcc—go brynge hir backe—' ' 

(Jo brynge hir baeke to moe ; 

b'or I mostc either die of lofe. 

Or owne that deire ladye! 

“ That goddc of lofc out through myne soulc 
llatbe shotte his arrowes keine; 

Anil I am enchanted through the herte. 

The lyvir, and the spleine.” 

'I'he deiie wals slayne; the royale trayne 
'I'lien closit the vyrgin rouude. 

And tlien hir fayre and lyllie handia 
liehyniie hir backe were bounde. 

Jtut who sholdo bjnde hir wynsomc feite? 

That bredde soche htrytt’e and payne, 

'I'liat sixtein bruit' and belted knychtis 
I.ay gat-pyng on the playne. 

And fjuban sho came before the Kynge, 

■Vne yrcfid earyl wals hee: 

.'luvtlu' hic, “ Dame, you luoste be myne lofe, 

(►r bju\e benethe ane tre. 

“ For I am so sore in lofe with thee, 

T caiiuui goe nor stande ; 

And tluiiks thou nolhynge to put dowiie 
The Kynge of fayre Scotlaude r” 


“ No, I can ne’er be lofe to thee. 

Nor any lorde thou haste ; 

For you are married menne eche one. 

And 1 ane uiaydeu chaste. 

“ But here 1 promiss, and 1 vow 
By Scoilaiuiis Kynge and Crowne, 

W’lm first a widower shall profc, 

.''hall clayme nice als his owne.” 

’I’he Kynge hath mounted his raylk-whyie stede,— 
One worde he sayde not more,— 

And he is awaye from the Moril Glcnue, 

Als ne’er rode kynge before. 

lie sanke his rowillis to the naife. 

And scourit the nmire and daille, 

lie luide his bounette to his heide. 

Anti louted to the gale. 

Till wifis ranne skreighyngc to the dooi, 
lloldyngc their haiulis on highe ; 

I'lit ye nel'er saw kynge in lofe before, 

Jii soche exu ciinitye. 
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And ereryo lorde and evcryo kuychtc 
Mai(U‘ off his several wave. 

All gallupynge als they hail bene maddo, 
'W'ithoutten stop or stale. 

Itut there w'ols ncfer soche dole and payue 
In any laiide befelle ; 

For there is wycketlncsse in inanne. 

That griefeth mee to telle. 

There wals one eye, and one alone, 

Behelde the dedis were ilone ; 

But tlie lovelye Queeue of fayre Scotlauds 
Ne’er sawe the mornyng sone ; 

And seuintye-seuin wedded demia, 

Als fayre as e’er were borne, 

The very pryde of all the laiule. 

Were corpis befor the inorne. 

Then iliere uals noughte but muruyiiee weilis. 
And sorrowe, and dismaye; 

W’hile buryal met with buryal stille. 

And jostled by the wave. 

And grafiSs were howkyt in grene kyrkyardU, 
And howkyt deipe and wyde 
Quhdie bedlarife swsirfit for verve toylc. 

The cundyc corpis to hyde. 

The graflSs, with their unscimlye jawis, 

Stode gaipyng daye and iiychte 
To swallyc up the fayre and yonge ;— 

It wals uiie grelbus sychte f 

And the bonny May of the Moril Gleniie 
Is weipynge in dispayre. 

For sho saw the hillis of fayre Scotlaiuh* 

Culde bee hir boiue no may re. 

Then there wals chariotis came owt ruyclile, 
Als sylente and als soue 
As shaddowc of ane littil cluddc 
in the wan lychte of the inunc. 

Some sayde tbeye came nut of the rocke. 

And some out of the se; 

And some sayde tbeye were sent from liclle. 
To bryng that fayre ladye. 

When the day skye beganne to fraime 
The grizelyc eistren iellc. 

And the littil wee batte wals bounde to seike 
His darke and eirye cclic. 

The fa^st flowir of mortal fraime 
Passit from the Moril (vicime; 

And ne’er maye soche ane deidlie eye 
bhyne amougis Chrystyan jueuue ! 

In seuin chariotis gildit brychtc, 

Tlie trayne went owre the frllc. 

All wrappit w'ithynne ane shower of liaille ; 
WhuiJci no inanne culde telle ; 
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But there was ane ahippe in the Firthe oi' Forthc, 
I’he lyke ne'er sailit the facme. 

For no manne of hir country knew, 

11 ir colons, or hir naime. - 

Ilir maste wals maide of beaten golde, 

Ilir sailis of the sylken twyne. 

And a thousande pennonis strcimyt bcbyiMle, 

And tremblit owrc the bryne. 

Als sho laye inirrorit in the mayne, 

It wals ane comelye viewe. 

So inanye raynbowis roundc hir playit. 

With euery breeze that blewc. 

And the hailstone shroude it rattled loudo, 

Rychte over forde and fciinc, 

And swathit the flower of the Moril Gleniie 
From eyes of sinfulle inenne. 

And the hailstone shroude it quhelit and rowed, 
Als wan as dethe undiriven, 

I^yke deidclothe of aneangelle grymme. 

Or wynding sheete of hevin. 

It w’als ane feirsome syehtc to se 
Toylle through the inornyng grave. 

And whenever it reachit the comelye shippe, 

Sho set saille and awaye. 

Sho set hir saille before the gaillc, 

Als It bepanne to syTig, 

And sho hevit and rockit doune the tyde, 

Uiihke anc yirihlye thyng. 

The dolfinis fleddc oute of hir wave 
Into the crekis of 1 yfle. 

And tlie blackgaird seelis they yowlit for dr^Ide, 
And swaiiiine fur dethe and lyfe. 

And the pelloehis snyfterit, puffit, and rowetl. 

In dreddour sadde to se. 

And lyke the rain-drop from the clouddc. 

Theye shotte alangis the sea; 

And they bullorrit into the bayis of FyAe, 

Als if through terrour blynde. 

And tossit and tombilit on the stranJe, 

In greate disiuaye of mynde. 

But ay the sbyppe, the bonnye sbyp|v, 

Outowre the greene waive flewe, 

Swyff’te als the solan on the wyng. 

Or terrifyit sea-mewe. 

No billowo brristed on her prowe. 

Nor levellit on the lee ; 

Sho semit to sayle upon the ayre. 

And ncuer touche the sea. 

And awaye, and awaye went the bonnye shyppe, 
Whiche manne never more did se ; 

But whedder sho wente to hefeii or belle. 

Wals nefer maide knowne to mee. 

Mount Bender, July 5/A, IM^T. 
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ARTHtTK, Duke of Wellington, en¬ 
tered the service of Ms country on the 
25th of December 1787, as an ensign 
in the 41st regiment of foot. He was 
then in his eighteenth year, and had 
received an excellent military educa¬ 
tion under the celebrated Figncrol, 
ft'esi«lent of the Academy of Angers. 
His rise was rapid, though certainly 
not more rapid than the sitnation of 
his family, and the customs of the 
army at the period, might lead us to 
expect; for, after a series of exchan¬ 
ges and promotions, he was, on the 
SOth Sept. 1793, gazetted to a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonelcy, by purchase, in the 
S3d infantry. As England enjoyed, 
during the whole of his early career, 
a profound peace, no opportunity was 
famished him of applying to practical 
uses the lecsons which he had learned 
at Angers, till after his a])pointn)ent 
to the command of a regiment. Hut 
the 33d will long remember, that, to 
the Great Captain, it is indebted for a 
system of internal arrangement, to 
W'hich no corps in his ^Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice can boast of any suptrior. Of 
this a very convincing proof was fur¬ 
nished, no longer ago than during the 
temporary exile of Xapoleon at Elba, 
and the occupation of Itelgiuin by a 
British army, under the coininand of 
the Prince of (Grange. 'J o indulgt' 
some' caprice or another of those at. 
the head of the Paymaster’s defKirt- 
ment, one uniform method of paying 
the troops, and making up their ac¬ 
counts, was chalked out for the whole 
army. It was tried, and, as a matter 
of course, it failed ; upon which the 
33<l returned to the original plan in¬ 
vented by the Duke, which was not 
only permitted without a remon¬ 
strance, but even adopted with suc¬ 
cess by other regiments. 

Colonel Wellesley’s active military 
life began with the expedition to 
firitanny in 1704, under liord Moira. 
From thence he accompanied his 
lordship to Ostend ; followed him in 
his perilous and well-conducted march 
to join, the Duke of York, and shared, 
with his Royal Highness’ army, the 
disastrous retreat through Holland. 
Colonel Wellesley’s eminent services 
throughout this melancholy busine.ss 
hav<; been so completely obscured by 
the great deeds of his sdfter life, that 


the fact of his having performed the 
campaign of 1794-5, seems not to be 
generally known. Yet it was he, who, 
at the head of throe battalions, cover¬ 
ed all the great movements of the 
array, givhig evidence, even then, of 
that extraordinary coolness and pre¬ 
sence of min^, which have since ren¬ 
dered him so illustrious throughout 
Europe. 

On the return of the troops to Eng¬ 
land, ('oloncl Wellesley’s regimenl, 
was one of those orderal to hold them¬ 
selves in readiness for an iinmedi.ite 
expedition to the W'est Indies, lljc 
regiment was actually embarked, but 
as if J'ate had determined to presen'c 
from the ravages of a noxious climate, 
one whose life has proved of so much 
imjwrtancc to his country, a series of 
heavy gales eaine on, and cotitinued 
for so extended a space to batHe every 
attempt on the part of Admiral (.’hris- 
tian to put to sea, that all attempts 
were finally .abandoned. ‘ ’rhe 3:bl 
disembarkt<], and proceeded to Ins- 
land, wlniher ( olonel \\ illes1iy ac- 
coin]KUiicd it. 

t!ol<»n'-l Well* slcy was not doomed 
to a very protracttal periiKl of idb'iu 
and till.’ nevt tiiM in wliich be was 
called ujion to di.jday liis talents, was 
one not unworthy of them. Ills bro- 
tljer, l^ord Morniiigmn, being ap- 
poinU'd tiftivernor-Cteiieral of Itidia m 
1797, the .J.'td regiment was conimand- 
cd to form part o<‘ thf force allott**! 
for the protection of the ( ornp.my'.s 
terntorit's. Clf the jjo'itical coininion 
iu which tlic new (ioveriior Ibund his 
province, U falls not m with the plan 
<if the present sketrli to oiler any par¬ 
ticular aceouTit. Tippoo Su’taim, the 
ino.st inveterate enemy whom Kngland 
lias ever had in the East, was thou 
deeply <ngaged in a seriis of plots ainl 
negotiations for the ov* rtlirow of the 
liritish power, and the consequent 
emancipation of India from Kuro|tcati 
influence. He was already bringing 
to an issue, alliances with the Alali- 
rattas, with Zemauin Shah in Cwda- 
har, with tlie I'rench in the Isle of 
1'ranee, and with lionapartc in Egypt, 
when Eord Aloriiington, having oii- 
tained accurate inlormation oi' the 
state in which ailiiirs stood, hastened 
to crush him. An army of 
mcH, under the commend of General 
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Harrii^ was direetsd to entar die My¬ 
sore territory, and to that army Colo- 
lid Wellesley was attached. 'It ia 
worthy of remark, that General Har¬ 
ris was on die present occasion eueietm 
ed in his command by a military 
council—a measure quite unprece¬ 
dented in the annals of modern war¬ 
fare—and that of the members who 
composed that council, without whose 
sanction no important matter could be 
undtnr taken, Colonel Wellesley wasone. 

Haring progress of the llritish 
army, only one battle was fought,— 
that of Mallavilly, in which Colonel 
Wellesley with the 33d raiment 
gmitiy distinguished himself. To 
tins followed the celebrated siege and 
capture of Seringapatam,—of which 
the details are too generally known 
to Inquire any repetition here. It 
may be worth while, however, to place 
in its true light a circumstance, which, 
partly perhaps from inadvertence, and 
partly from malevolence, has more 
tlian once been brought up as dero- 
gatoi y to the high character, and un¬ 
impeachable courage, of our great Ge¬ 
neral. 

It is well known, that for the pur¬ 
pose of completing the investment of 
the city, it was necessary to drive in 
certain debichnients of the enemy's 
force, which oiTupied very strong and 
uneven ground about tlie Sultaun 
pittih Tohe, and the aqueduct. The 
command of the little corps appointed 
to this service was intrusted to Colo¬ 
nel Wellesley, and the service itself 
being undertaken at night, succecdi'd 
only in part. One division, under 
t'olonel Shaw, took [Ktsscssion of a 
ruined villa, about forty yards from 
the aqueduct, but was unable to ad¬ 
vance farther, whilst the otlier divi¬ 
sion, tnidcr Colonel Wellesley in per¬ 
son, falling, ill the dark, among ob¬ 
stacles wliolly unexpected, became 
broken, and in some degree dispersed. 
The Colonel himself, with a small part 
of his corps, after walking about from 
place to place, fell back at last upon 
the ruined village, and seeing that all 
chance of victory was gone, withdrew 
from thence into the camp. Now, 
from these materials it has been at- 
tempteil to get up a tale injurious to 
the military reputation of Colonel 
Wellesley. Nothing can be more ab¬ 
surd or more wicked. Colmiel Shaw\ 
!)pon whose detachment Colonel Wel- 
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lesly came iir, has ahready borne lead- 
roony> that hearing people in motion 
in hiB front, he was on the point of 
oommaitding his men to apply the 
matches to their cannon, when the 
voice of his rampanion, in the act of 
animating his followers to a charge, 
arrested him. The fact was, that each 
party mistook that before it for the 
enemy, and Colonel Shaw was not a 
little astonished when he found that 
the body about to rush UMn a battery, 
supported, as sdl the Mussulman's 
batteries were known to be supported, 
by infantry, amounted to no more dian 
seventy men. These were aU which 
the darkness and confusion had left 
around their Colonel, and with these 
he had determined to conquer or die* 
Were there any proofs of timidity 
here ? The attack failed, it is true, as 
all attacks are liable to fail, if hazard¬ 
ed during the night upon positions of 
whose peculiar localities the attacking 
party is ignorant; but the failure can¬ 
not be attributed to any want of dcin, 
far less of courage, on the part of him 
who headed it. 

Next morning tlie same points were 
assailed, and under the same guidance, 
at nine o’clock. They were both car¬ 
ried in the finest style, and theinvesu 
inent was completed. 

When Seringapatam fell. Colonel 
Wellesley was nominated to the high 
and important office of Governor, and 
General Administrator of the newly- 
acquired province. lie conductedhim- 
self here with an union of vigour and 
urbanity, which at once overawed and 
won the affections of the people com¬ 
mitted to liis charge; and he enjoyed 
one fresh opportunity more, for the 
exercise of his military talent, in the 
pursuit and overthrow of a freebooter, 
named Dhondia Waugh. This mau, 
who had plundered and laid waste the 
surrounding country, was intercepted, 
at the head of 5000 horse, by Colonel 
Wellesley, with four weak regiments. 
No delay was made in attacking; and 
though the British force was unavoid¬ 
ably drawn up iu a single line, yet 
such was the vqtouf its charge, that 
the enemy wctc completely routed, 
and their leader slain. 

In the meanwhile, Lord Morning- 
ton was busily preparing to meet the 
fresh dangers which from every quar¬ 
ter menaced British India. One army, 
under the guidance of General Baird, 
‘2 F 
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bpfpin it's mnrch to Epyi’t» whilst 
others wt-TC collcctetl at ilitfcrent points 
in each of the Prisidencies, for tho 
purpose of 'watehiiif; the movements 
of Mens. Perron, oi’ Holkar, ot Scin- 
(liah, and the IVishwali. The latter, 
iK'lnu tlrivctt at lust to lak^^ 
refupc in Hoiubay, became the ally of 
the lumhsli, whilst Seindiali was 
known fo loar hie, rival, more than he 
dreailtil our' in»uutryinen ; but'^lotrs. 
Perron and Ilolkar were both invete- 
TJite enemies to Great llritain, anti it 
was deouu'd prudent to anticipate 
their attijcks. 

By the trc,ity of Passein, the Enpf- 
hsh underttwk to restore the I'eishwah 
to his throne, from which Holkar had 
ovpelltd him. Por iliis pur|>ose, the 
main body of the Madras army, uiuler 
General Stuart, ussenddtd Ht IJurry- 
hur, while a tletaehinent, fonsi.scing 
of !»700 nun, was at the same time 
dispatcheil, under (ienerul M'ellesley, 
imo the Muhniita territory. (Tcucial 
M'clleslcy received this appointment, 
not only because his military talents 
were estimated as they deserved, but 
because the knowledge whicli he had 
acquired of the Mahratta habits, .and 
the degree of influence which he had 
contriv ed to obtain among that >,i iigular 
race of nun, peculiarly fitted him tor 
filling so important a situation, h'lie 
wisdom of the selection was amply e\- 
hibited in its results. During a season 
of the year, peculiirly unlavourahle to 
military movements, he performed a 
long march through the Alahratla ter¬ 
ritory, without any loss, or i vcn ilis- 
tress) to his troops, so jiidicious were 
his arrangemenis for the .supply of 
everything rcqui''ite in such cases ; and 

though his route lay through the heart 
of a hostile population, so complete 
was his di.sci])linc in preventing every 
specie^s of plunder and excess, that 
wherever he appeared he was haded 
as a protector and preserver. 

Having arrivetl at Akloors, General 
Wellesley w'as joined by Colonel Ste¬ 
venson, at the head of the Nizam's 
subsidiary force. Learning, however, 
that Holkar had quitted Puonah, and 
that Amnut Kao, father of the puppet 
whom the usurper had placed upon 
the throne, had detennined to plun¬ 
der and set fire to the place u|>on the 
approach of the British army, the ge¬ 
neral decmcti it ad visahle to push for¬ 
ward with only a part of Ids lorce. 
He was additionally induced to adopt 


this course, because the country 
through which it Irccame necessary to 

S ass, was perfectly exhausted; and 
esidcs that the whole could not move 
with the rapidity of a part, a part 
only could hope to find subsistence on 
its journey. Colonel Stevenson was 
accordingly left behind, when there 
were yet sixty miles between him and 
the Alahratta capital ; and General 
Wellesley, at the head of the cavalry 
only, jmshetl on. The.se sixty miles 
were performed m the almost iuereih- 
bly short space of thirty.two hour'<. 
though the last forty led through tlte 
ruggisl {tass of the tiitlo iihoorghaut, 
and were traversed by niglit. But the 
movement was atleiide*! with coin- 
])Iete .siicecss,—the city w'as saved, uiul 
Amiitit Itao wiili difKcidty escaped. 

Though Sciiidiah feuretl, and had 
just cause to fear Ilolkai, not ie>s 
than he fe.ared tho growing power of 
the Company, it was not jiossihie for 
him, especially whilst Alous. Perron 
rcinaincd in Ins service, to experience 
any dtgiee of cordiality towards tho 
British tiovenuneiil. No sooner had 
the interference ot tho British troops 
delivered him from his terror in one 
quarter, than jealmi.sy ami suspicion 
of tllo.so to whom that delivcraiiie Was 
owing:, overcame him. He t ntcred into 
aseciti tieaty with the Bajah of Bcrar, 
lor the imrposcoi subverting the Baj.ih 
of Bassein. Tlii.s measure tould not 
he, and was not long concealed. Be- 
inunstranccs w'erc made, and expiaiia- 
tioiis demanded ; iiiid, tinaiiy, wln-n 
to prevai ic.itiutis and faist hoods a lan¬ 
guage ot’ ojien tletuuice siiccveded, it 
was uettiinined to hring him to hm 
stiises by lorce ot ainw. A campaign 
was III eoiiscquence planned, upon a 
scale iufiiiiiely wider than .sny Kuro- 
peaii had heretoture \>niureil to con- 
tcnqilalo in the East. It compn.In tid¬ 
ed almost the whole of Hindostan, 
from Calcutta and Ahulras ou the- 
castern, to Bombay on the western 
side, and from Delhi ou the north to 
Pooimh on the south. Amidst other 
arrangements, (ieneral Wellesley was 
appointed to upfiose the eunfederated 
force under Scindiah and the Kajah 
of Benir, in llie Deckati ; to protect 
the Nizam and the i'eishwah ; and to 
deliver tile ('ompaiiy’s jiossessions from 
danger. To etiahle him to etlict these 
objects the better, and to assist him in 
rightly employing his cstablislied iii- 
fluciire auiung the Atahnitlachivis, he 
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waa investod with a distinct local ab« 
thority, subject only to the Governor- 
(Tcneral in Oouscii^ and gifted with 
full powers to conclude upon the spot 
all such arrangements as he should 
jutlgc necessary, either for the final 
adjustment of peace, or the successful 
conduct of the war. 

'I’he two great obstacles which a 
liritish general in India is called ut>on 
to overcimjc—are the zeal and tlili- 
geiir^ with which the native princes 
endeavour to amuse and over-reach 
him hy proposals to treat, and the ce¬ 
lerity ami prudence with which native 
armies avoid bringing matters to the 
issue of a battle. 'I’o harass Europe¬ 
ans by long and incessant inarclies, 
cut oif their supplies, and interrupt 
their convoys, constitutes the eliief 
excellenceot Indian tactics,and iorms, 
in truth, the most, efti'ctual means hy 
W'liicli any native leader can hope to 
triumph. I'pon this system Sciiidiah 
and his ally pertinaciously acted- 
The united army, amounting in all 
to att or •iO.doo men, inelinling In,.100 
rigidar infantrv, and loO guns, fell 
hack from jiosition to ])ositi(tn, before 
the British troops. Nor was it till the 
Vlst of September tliat the faintest 
hope could he entertained that they 
would he deceived into a battle. On 
that dav, Imwever, being arrived at 
Jhdnapoor, (iencral Wellesley resolved 
to M'parate his own division from that 
of Colonel Stevenson, and gave order.s 
that each should move nt the same 
time by a ditferent road, under the 
impression that one or other, if not 
hotli, might certainly come up with 
the enemy. 

Ilf himself began liis march on the 
22d, taking the eastern route, and 
reaeliiiig Nanliiiiir on tin* ‘Jdd, lie 
found that the enemy were encamped 
about six miles off, on the i cry ground 
where he Innl himself ileterniined to 
hrdt. ThouL'h tlure were with him 
hardly noun men, and though the 
troops had already travelled fourteen 
niih's under a hurtling sun, he made 
n]i his mind at once tli.atthc opportu¬ 
nity winch fortune had thus tlirown 
in ids way, was not to he neglected. 
II(‘ left a suflicii nt guard to protect 
the baggage ami ston's, and with the 
rest, amounting to less than .Miori, 
puslu'd forward. 'J'lie enemy’s armv 
was drawn up l)C‘tWv.en the Kartnaand 
the .luah, their line extcudiiig east 
and webt along the north bank of the 


former river, which, being sU ep ami 
rocky, was iDoccessible to guns, ex- 
cept at uneor two places. The right, 
which consisted wholly of cavalry, 
took post in communication with ^lie 
infantry, which occupied the fortified 
village of Assayc, destined to give a 
name to the battle; whilst their lel't 
was strengthened by keeping there the 
mass of their artillery. They mustered 
in all upwards of 40,000 men, and 
showed a front of great boldness and 
uncommon regidarity. 

We are not willing to waste our 
own or our readers’ time by a minute 
recapitulation of the events of this 
glorious battle. Perhaps the Duke of 
Wellington never filled a situation 
inoic hazardous, iior was eier ealleti 
upon to exert a greater degree of re¬ 
solution and coolness, than were re- 
qiiin d at his hands that day. In the 
first place, the )>lan of attack on w'hich 
he had detemiuied was rendered void 
by the mistaken intrepidity of the 
officer in command of a picquet, who 
hurried the British right into action, 
while it was inti iided merely to de- 
inoiistrate, and brought on a conflict 
on the eiieiny’slcft, wliich the General 
had resolved to avoi<l. In the next 
]iliice, when every other disposition 
had been iiuade, it was found that tlic 
artillery could not be brought into 
play. Almost any other man would 
Jiave paiKsid under such cireumstan- 
ees, till <'uloliel Stevciisoii, who was 
hourly expecteil, should arrive. But 
General Wellc.dej, jiroinpt as the fal¬ 
con in its course, elfeeted at the in¬ 
stant that wliieli is allow ed to ho hy 
far the most diHieult object to be ef¬ 
fected in war. He cliiinged bis jilati 
of aitaek after the battle had heguu, 
and carried everything before him. 
'J'he victory ivas complete. The whole 
of tile enemy’s artillery, twice W'on 
witli tliehayom t, fell into the hands 
of the victors ; 1*200 dead were eoniu- 
cd on the field ; the villages and eomi- 
try round wire erowded with wound¬ 
ed fugitives ; and the entire iti,iferiel, 
stores, bullocks, tents, and eainji- 
C(|uipage, became tlie prevof the Bri- 
tihli soldiers, ^'el was the conquest 
won with desperate loss ; nearly one- 
tlurd of the victorious tinny being 
placed fiorx dr rnmhaf. 

The immediate results of the suc- 
ces.s |wag an attempt, on tlie part of 
hciiiduh, to amuse his conqueror with 
empty negotiations. General Wtl-. 
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leriey, however^ wad fiir too B^d^, 
as well as too daeidy vased in Orien¬ 
tal duplicity,'to be cheated by such 
proceewngB. He saw at oneo that die 
AlMes sought only to gain time, and 
he resoWed that tlieir temporising po¬ 
licy should avail them nothing. He 
once snore put his troops in motion, 
and having destroyed Scindiah’s Per- 
cavalry, as well as defeated the 
greater part of the Berar infantry on 
the plains of Aigaum, he stormed the 
hiM-lbrt of Gawalgur, and compelled 
the Bi^ah to purchase a separate 
peace, by ceding tlie provinces of Aul- 
tech and balisore. The subjection of 
the Rajah was soon followed by that 
of Scindiah. In a fortnight after the 
former came to terms, the latter glad¬ 
ly sued for them ; and peace was 
granted him on such condlHons as the 
British General saw lit to name. It is 
unnecessary for us to add, that the 
campaign was conducted in other 
quarters, if not with the brilliancy 
which distinguished the war in the 
Deckan, at all events with perfect suc¬ 
cess. Mods. Perron, with his disciplin¬ 
ed corps, was annihilated ; the blind 
and oppressed Mogul was set at li¬ 
berty, and tranquillity was everywhere 
restored throughout the Peninsula. 

The consequences, to General Wel¬ 
lesley, of his distinguished conduct in 
this war, were the commencement of 
those honours and that popularity 
which have since fallen in showers 
upon him. The thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament were voted to him, and 
be was created a Knight of the Baili. 
A monument was erected at Calcutu 
to commemorate the battle of Aasaye. 
He was presented by the inhabitants 
of Uiat dty with a splendid sword; 
by the officers of his own army with 
a golden vase; nor was it, perhaps, 
the least gratifying testimony to his 
merit, that the people of Seringapa- 
tam, a town which he had assist to 
aubdue, and had long governed, vo- 
t^ him an address of congratulation 
and a&ction. In a word, he returned 
tP England in 180<5, an object of sin¬ 
cere esteem to all who personally 
knew him, and of respect and admira¬ 
tion to his countrymen in general. 

We may be allowed to record here 
a striking instance of the just estima¬ 
tion in which Sir Arthur Wellesby's 
talents were then held by cue who 
ves, and is, well qualifira to epeak 


nM tm'Bueh luli^ts.'We lumween a 
letter from (me dP the most distin¬ 
guished stddtera andetatesmen in the 
Company’s servioe, «f which the fol¬ 
lowing as an extract. His corres¬ 
pondent, it appesied, had been wri- 
tixag despoiidin^y to him of the state 
of the army at home, and especially 
of the absence of genius di^layed 
by its chiefs in all the various expe¬ 
ditions in which they Jmd eng^ed.'^ 

There is a young man here," says 
the writer, whose name we abstain 
from giving, because we have no au¬ 
thority to give it, “ who, if I mistake 
not greatly, will, one day or another, 
amply redeem the Bcideli army from 
disgrace. If the rules of the service 
would only permit Wellesley to be 
advanced at once to the highest sta¬ 
tion, the goveniment could not do a 
wiser thing than place him at the head 
of any army which it may see pro¬ 
per to employ on the continent of 
Europe." How lias this great and 
good man’s prophecy been a<x»m- 
plished! 

From 1805 to 1807, Sir Arthur's 
life was principally poss^ in England. 
He proceedeil. indeed, in command of 
a brigade, with the army under Lord 
Cathcart, which landed on the conti¬ 
nent only in time to hear of the de¬ 
feat of the Austrians at AustcxliU ; 
but the army did nothing; and he 
returned along with it. lie next took 
his seat in the House of Commons, in 
1806, as member for the borough of 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight; and 
the same year married his present 
Dudiess, tile Honourable Catherine 
Pakenham. In 1807, he removed to 
Irdand as chief nccretary under tlu' 
Duke of Richmond. Of the mode in 
which he spent his time whilst tilling 
that high civil station, several curious 
stories are afloat. That he was not in¬ 
attentive to his duties, the fact that 
Dublin owes to him its elective po¬ 
lice, is alone sufficient to prove; but 
Sir Arthur was then, as he is now, at 
heiwt a soldier. It is staled, that tlie 
chief amusement of his leisure hours 
consisted in manoeuvring u{iou his 
table masses of wooden men, ami 
studying the theory cf that art which 
he has since carried so far in practice. 
On more than one occasion, when 
rome police-magistrate, or other civic 
functionary, has gained admission to 
his presence, he Im found the seerr- 
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tary aeated «fth «iiiiap of Europe be* 
fore him, and holding a pair of com* 
passea. in bia hand. One leg of the 
•oompaac liras kept riretted to a parti* 
cslar spot, whilst the secretary^ look* 
ing up, would hear all that the innm* 
der had to say, give his orders, or of* 
fer his opinion ; and before the man of 
peace had fairly quitted the office, the 
Boldier's eye, in undivided attentioo, 
WM again upon the map. Nor was 
the gallant General by any means 
BV^se to the ordinary intercourses of 
civil society. On the contrary, he en¬ 
tered into them with so much spirit, 
and with such apparent zest, that not 
B few short-sighted mortals ventured 
to record it as their opinion,. Uiat Sir 
Artlmr Wellesley had been aided in 
India by a combination of fortunate 
circumstances ; and that there really 
was nothing in this frivolous iadya- 
man which could at all justify an ex¬ 
pectation of future greatness. 

Tiiere are few jicrsohs, circumstan¬ 
ced as Sir Arthur then was, who would 
have chosen to resign the ease, emolu¬ 
ments, and dignity of a political life, 
for the subaltern command of a bri- 
gaile in the army of a superior officer. 
Perhaps there are not many indivi¬ 
duals who, with a slender patrimony, 
and the proK|wct of a family to pro¬ 
vide for, would not have virtually 
(mitted tlic military profession altc^e- 
ther, and followed up the prospects 
which we have reason to believe were 
at that time spread out before the Irisli 
Mecietary. Sir Arthur Wellesley, how¬ 
ever, entertained very difiercnt views 
of things. In his eyes, a life of inac¬ 
tion was a life of misery; and the 
highest honours which the Minister 
could heap upon him, would have pos¬ 
sessed no value had his own conscience 
assured him tliat tliey were not de¬ 
served. Above all, his heart and af¬ 
fections lay ill the glorious profession 
which he had diuscn; and he em¬ 
braced the very first opportunity which 
offered of returning to the discltarge of 
its duties. He no sooner heard of the 
intended expedition to Copenhagen, 
than he relinquished his seat at the 
Council Board of Dubhn, and solicit¬ 
ed and obtained a brigade in the corps 
which was destined to act against the 
Danish capital. 

In the course of the operations 
whidi followed, one battle only was 
fought; and in that battle, Sir Arthur 


Wellealey camintRdoiL It.took place 
sear the littke town of Kei^e, ou the 
banks of .a irtream which runi in its 
front. Tire ciacumstanccB attending it 
were these :~r-Whil»t Lord Cadicart 
was vigorously-pressing the investment 
of the city, intwigence reached him of 
die fOTinatiim of a considerable force 
of 'troops, and the enrolment 

of the male inhabitants in the interior. 
He instantly dispatched Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, supported by the Swedish 
General Linsingen, to disperse the ar¬ 
mament. Sir Arthur, moving with 
his usual rapidity, found, on his arri¬ 
val in front of the enemy, that Gene¬ 
ral Linungen’s cavalry and horse-ar¬ 
tillery were too far in the rear to be of 
any service. He hesitated not, how¬ 
ever, to commence the action with his 
own division ; and he made his dispo¬ 
sitions with so much judgment and 
ability, as to put the Danish troops, in 
the space of two hours, entirely to the 
rout. Sixty officers and one thousand 
men, with ten pieces of cannon, were 
the immetliate fruits of this victory; 
whilst its more remote effects were to 
hasten the fall of the capital, and so to 
contribute, in no slight degree, to the 
ultimate success of the undertaking, 
(^[lenhagen, as our readers must all 
remember, capitulated. On the even¬ 
ing of the 5th of September, (ieneral 
Puniaii, the governor, sent out a flag 
of truce to propose terms. A negotia¬ 
tion was accordingly entered into, and 
before tlie morning of the 7 th, every 
point was scttletl. In conducting this 
important treaty. Sir Arthur exhibit¬ 
ed the same prompt and decisive sys¬ 
tem which had characterized his pni- 
ceedings in war. 

The outline which we have just 
given of the earlier public life of the 
Duke of Wellington, exhibits nothing 
more than the faint dawnings of that 
renown which has since shed so bright 
a lustre over the history of the nation, 
as well as the career of the individual. 
The passage of time and the progress 
of events gradually opened out to him 
nobler opportunities than bad yet been 
afforded for the exercise of his ta¬ 
lents. Hitherto he had entered the 
lists only against the undisciplined va¬ 
lour of eastern warriors, or as the fol¬ 
lower of some chief su^ierior to him¬ 
self,—not, certainly, in the qualities 
which constitute the great man, but in 
age and military rank. The period 





was fust approsdbii^ whon lie should 
he called upon to pit himself apainst 
the wtcran soldiers and most skilful 
marshals of France; and when his 
sole resource must lie u|K)n Jiis own 
genius, aided and sup|>orU'd by the 
stubborn valour of British troops. Wc 
will not waste time by entering into 
a particular relation of the causes 
which led to the appearance of a Bri¬ 
tish army on the great held of conti¬ 
nental warfare, but ])rocced at once to 
follow the dazzling career of that army 
and its illustrious leader, through 
i’ortugal and Spain, into France. 

Though the attempts which had 
from time to time been made upon tlie 
Spanish possessions in .South itmerica 
were for the most part shamefully de- 
I'eated, both the government and peo¬ 
ple of England justly attributed their 
tleieats not to the absence of courage 
in the troops employed, nor to any in¬ 
surmountable difiiculties uHered by the 
country invaded, but to die incapacity 
of the generals placed at the heails of 
the expeditions. Early in the spring 
of IbOis, another and more extensive 
armament was set on foot, for the pur- 
jHise of once more making a descent 
upon the shores of the river J'lute. 
The regiments dtsiiued for this ser\ice 
collected at Cork ; and the command 
of the arm), which amounted in all to 
ten thousand men. was cuiiiLried upon 
Sir Arthur W'ellisley. 

While this formnlaliJe corps was 
waiting for a fair wind to jirosecuto 
its VO)age, the annouiiceii'ent of the 
Spanish Ilcvolution, and (»f the lasi 
changes which it liad juoduceil upon 
the politiLal condition of Europe, 
n achfd I.oiulon. tirdem were ii'imc- 
diately dispatclieil to su!.]>eud the sail¬ 
ing of the expiuition; or rather, to 
■ lireet it toward." a iliilen lit point, and 
on'a diHercut olijcct. Instead of car¬ 
rying fire and sword against any part 
of the Spanish colonies, Sir Aithur 
was commanded to proeicd to tile ti"- 
."i.stance of the iiiotfn r country ; and 
he put to sea about the middle of 
June for tliat pur|)o.se. 

it was the inteiUioii of IMiiiister.s 
ti'<it the British army sliouhl form a 
j'lnctioii widi the corps of Cucsta and 
Blake, in the north of Spain, ('onui- 
mi wa." jcctirdiugly named as the jn rt 
i.f di.^enibarkati<m ; hut on airi^ing 
tlu r»>, the ilisasiioub ’».-,kn..sof llie bat¬ 
tle of Mediii.i dll Bio Seco wcic mm- 
ntunicakd ; untl, above all, tlic uutiio* 


rities of the country'reftieed to permit 
the troops to land. A hint was at the 
sanio time thrown out, that the British 
General would materially forward the 
great cause, were he to'transport his 
army to Portugal, and there act against 
iluiiot, whose force was reprcKOiiU'd as 
not exceeding lo.OUO men ; hut whose 
presence was said to overawe the Por¬ 
tuguese nation, ripe for revolt. 

Sir Arthur, though not very deeply 
impressed with the wisdom or patriot¬ 
ism of his new allies, lost no time in 
endeavouring to aid tliem, by the only 
means which they would permit him 
to employ. He jiut to sea again, and 
arriving off Porto, was desirous of laiid^ 
ing there, and acting at once against 
the ciieiny* But something of the same 
spirit wliich jicrvaded the Junta of 
(iullicia, uiiiinated the self-appiiiitcd 
lieads of the government of Poru>, 
and the proffer»*d assistance was per- 
emjitorily declined. Neither disheart¬ 
ened, nor needlessly irritated by these 
cliock.s. the General left his corjis off 
the city, and ])rocecding forward to 
the miiutli of the 'J'agus, held a con¬ 
ference there with Admiral ('otton. 
It w.t» then agreeil that the troo]'s 
.‘'liouM he (lisemhiu'kcd on the shores 
of .Moiiilcgo B.i) ; ami tlie landing 
took place during the 1st, tiJ, and Jd 
of Au;Mi"t. 

lla\ ing been joined here by ( Jcncral 
Spencer's di\i<>ioii fiom (iibralt.ir, ,Sir 
Arthur Weilcsiev tbund hmiselt at the 
lit ad of l.t.Joo men. In spite of a 
mo."t deplorable di'ticielicy m cavalry, 
lie judgid liitnseif .sufficiently siioiig 
to attempt a dctisive blow against Ju- 
not, without waiting for the farther 
reinforcement.^ whicfi were stated tti 
be on ihiir w.iv. As soon, therefore, 
as the iiece.ssary arrangements were 
complete, lie moved Itirward. On tlic 
J'itlli, Ins advanced guard reacbctl J,ci- 
r.i; on the l.'ith, a sharp skirmish took 
I'laee mar Obeidos; and oil the JTlli 
tlie battle of Boleia was loiiglit. for 
an accurate and giapinc account ot‘ 
that afl'air, we caiiiiol n fer the re.wlfr 
to a bi’ttcr source ilian to the pages 
of Oyril Thornion. Li t him only 
nibstitule the name of Euloiiel ].uke 
ler that of tlie olhci r rtprcseiiud as 
cornio..iidiiig Cyrilh regiment, and the 
fi' tilu.si" narrativk' will Income a true 
t.de. Ji en'kd, ;.s all the world know s, 
ill tile deliiit of the Erciicli, with u 
si.\eiv lo.'is in men atid cuniion ; and 
though it tOnt the absaiiaiile dear, it 
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was a most important action^ because 
It crowned with victory the first strug- 
gles of the British army in this new 
theatre of war. 

Sir Arthur's next movement was 
towards tlic coast, for the purpose of 
protecting the disembarkation of the 
brigades of Generals Aukland and An> 
struther. With this view he took up 
a position at \'nneira, I'roni whence 
he opened a cntnnmnicatioii both witli 
hir llehry Bnrrard and Sir John 
Moore. He strongly urged these of- 
fietTS to effect their landing at Mondc- 
go, march njion Saiitarein, and cut 
off' the enemv’s retreat; but the ap¬ 
prehension that he might not be in 
sufficient force to resist the Frencli. 
m case they sliouhl endeavour to cut 
their way through him, Iniidored the 
former from adopting this advice. 
Kven Sir John Moore, who liad ac¬ 
tually begun to land Ins division, W'as 
prohibited from euntmuing it, .* 10(1 the 
mouth of the I\Iaeeira was named as a 
fit place for a disembarkation. 

Whilst Sir Henry Burrard was thus 
frittering away the precious time. Sir 
Arllmr was again enabled to overthrow 
the French in a general action. In¬ 
formed of the near approach of the 
British reiiifnrceim nts, .Intuit assem¬ 
bled the whole of hi.s army, ineluduig 
l;jOO cavalry, and advanced to attaek 
the Knglish. How the battle «if Vi- 
nuira ended, the youngest of our ri ad- 
ers must know ; and to what great and 
glorious eons«]iienees it would have 
led the way, liad the earnest entreaty 
of the man who won it been attended 
to, it is not necessary for us to specify. 
But Sir Harry's dread of responsibi¬ 
lity rendered even the success obtained 
nugatory. He would not pursue a 
beaten enemy, because his own rein¬ 
forcements had not arrived, and he 
permitted the chiefs whom his .sol¬ 
diers had overthrown in the field to 
outwit him in the cabinet. ],.et us 
not, however, be misunderatotid. In 
Use inclaticboly, because ilisgraoeful. 
Convention of ('intra, the chief .shaic 
of blame must attach to liiiu who en¬ 
joyed tlie chief share of power. It is 
to Sir IIcw Dairyinple, doubtless, that 
the annals of our country owe that 
curious page; yet it is uiuUniable, 
that ha<l Sir Hurry possessinl iirmness 
enough to pursue, as he was advised, 
no opjiortuiiity of inscribing such a 
pnge would have been given. On the 
whole, however, we are not sure, that 


the impotent oonduskm to the victory 
of Vimeira is a thing to be regretted. 
It may, at all events, serve to convince 
the Government, that a system which 
bestows power only ujion men whose 
age and bodily infirmities render them 
incapable of rightly usinj^ it—which 
lierinits a general to be su|)erscdcd in 
the middle of a campaign, and the 
command to be given to others, igno¬ 
rant alike of wJiat has been done, 
and what was intended—^is the very 
best ))ossible system for rendering all 
cx}>edit.io»s abortive, and holding up 
the t roops engaged in them to the ri¬ 
dicule and contempt of the world. 

(In the conclusion of this short cam¬ 
paign, Sir Hew Dalryiuple and Sir 
Harry Burrard were both recalled ; 
Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to Fhig- 
land on leave of absence ; and the 
charge of the troops rested with Sir 
John JMoovc. 

From that period till the beginning 
of April If'Ofi, Sir Arthur reinainttl 
at home, occujiied in lurt by the th«- 
charge of his parliamentary duties, and 
in part making preparations against the 
arrival of the moment when he should 
be placed m the .situation which nature 
had intended him to till, at the head of 
a eriataiul independent army. The 
inonient came ai length. The disas¬ 
trous issues of Sir .lolin Moore’s cam¬ 
paign, as contracted with tlu’ success 
of Mr Artliur’s opeiations in Portugal, 
not unnaturally induced the world ti> 
ilraw a comparison between the two. 
very little favouraldo to the former. 
Not (hat .Sir dolin’s merits were un¬ 
der-rated. ^'ery far from it. Ho was 
allowed on all liands, to be as zealous 
and .'iccomplished a soLlier as evi-r 
served Ins Xing ; but it was easy to 
])creeive, that he was wanting in that 
moral courage—winch more, inrhaps, 
than any otiier (quality, contrilnites to 
render a man capable of commanding 
an army; and that dread of respon¬ 
sibility never failed to stand m the 
way of all his more bnlli.inf imagi¬ 
nings. From this species of i'ear, as 
well as jihysieal timidity, there never 
lived a man moi e perfectly free than 
Sir Arthur ; and ii is that which—un¬ 
der circumstances more trying than 
the world knows anything uliout— 
more distres-ing than the world ever 
will or can kiunv, till lie sh.ill hiinsilf 
think lit to publish his Meinuirs— 
alone carried him through. W'e are 
not .It liheity to state everything that 
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t«tln»m;bmAi8iintt(A wewill stste, 
that BO tnaa in Uie BritiBh anny, cx* 
eept the Duke of Wellingtoii, nrould 
have borne «p under the annoyances 
to whidk, at some of the numt critical 
moments in his lil'e; he has been 8Ub> 
jected* 

On ^e S2d of April, 1809, Sir Ar> 
tbnr Wellesley, to the boundless de¬ 
lict of the troops, and the inexpres* 
1 ^^ satisfaction of the Fortu^ese 
natioii, arrived in Lisbon to assume 
the guidance of the allied armies. He 
found matters in a state of some con¬ 
fusion, bat on the whole, more pros¬ 
perous than might have been expect¬ 
ed. Great exertions had been made 
on the part of General Beresford and 
the Portuguese anthoritl^, to intro¬ 
duce something like discijiline into 
the Lusitanian levies; anc the Bri¬ 
tish corps, though somewhat disheart¬ 
ened from a state of continued inac¬ 
tion, were prepared to follow the 
leader of their affections to the world's 
end. With rcsjwct to the enemy 
again, Sonlt, with a corps of 18 or 
20,000 men, occupied Oporto, whilst 
Victor, who was in Estremadura, 
maneeuvred to support him, and 
threatened Lisbon by way of Castello 
Branco. Sir Arthur lost no time in 
bringing his troops into the field. He 
reviewed the combined armies on tlie 
6th of Afay, having been nominated 
Alarshal (reneral of that of J'ortugal; 
on the 2d, and on the 7th, he began 
his marcli towards Oporto. His pro¬ 
gress was, as usual, both ra))id aiul 
brilliant. On the 11th the advanced 
guard of the enemy, consisting of 
4(»00 men, was attacked on the woody 
heights, alwve Grijo. It was defeatc*! 
with considerable loss; and falling 
back with precipitation upon the Dou- 
ro, crossed the river, and destroyc<l 
the bridge of boats in its rear. But 
the impediment thus throw'n in the 
way of the \ iclor, was speedily over¬ 
come. Boats being procured, by the 
assistance of the couniry*peoplc, the 
British army made its way across that 
broad and rapid stream, in the very 
face of the whole of Soult's corps,— 
the I’rench W’ere driven from the 
town, and Sir Arthur sat down to the 
very dinner which Soult had provided 
for his own entertainincnt. Wc can¬ 
not [muse to speak, as it deserves, of 
this splendid affair,—we can only re¬ 
cord onr opinion, that not one of all 
lii* future triumphs, (jyhibited the 


Dnke in m te^ht er light, than this 
]n8uge of the Dooro* It it not te be 
wondered at, that t^ favourite title 
by which he was afterwards designs)- 
teA by his followers, wss Donro. 

There is hardly any matter con¬ 
nected with the operations of the 
British army in the Peninsula, upon 
wbieh greater mistakes are apt to be 
hssardetl, than in the estimate of the 
force with which particular enter- 

1 irises have been undertaken. We 
tave, for example, been acenstomed 
to hear that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
opened this campaign with 25,000 
men; and that the advantage of num¬ 
bers over the French was decidedly in 
his favour. Of the real strength of 
the French army, we, of course, know 
no more than common report has told 
us,—-it was estimated then, and pro- 
iMibly with truth, at twenty thousand 
men; but of the force which crossed the 
Douro to dislodge them, we can speak 
with tolerable accuracy, because the 
official details happen to lie liefore us. 
There were in Portugal a’t the time, 
of troops, English and German, ca¬ 
valry, infantry, artillery, and engi¬ 
neers, exactly*21,584 ; and of these, 
only 18,108 roarchcil with head¬ 
quarters. Allowing for casualties on 
the journey, sickness, servants, bat¬ 
men, &c. not more than 16,0(M)cros'«- 
od the Douro. 'i'hus, the advann^c 
of numbers, if it existed on either 
side, as well as a deridei) advantage 
in position, lay with the French. But 
we must proceed with our outline. 

Having hdlowed Soult, till the 
French Marshal, by taking to the 
mountains, and sacrificing all the ma¬ 
teriel, besides a third part of the men, 
in his army, rendered farther pursuit 
impracticable, Sir Arthur wheele*! 
about, and turned his face towiirds 
Victor, That officer, who had sus¬ 
tained several skirmishes with the 
Portuguese, (icneral Silveini, and 
part of Sir Robert Wilson's legion, 
under Colonel Alayne, no sooner ascer¬ 
tained his object, than he prudently 
rctnatfd beyond tlie bridge of Alrnu- 
ray, whilst the British proccetled to 
form a junction with the Spanish 
army, under Ciiesta. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley was not then 
ignorant of the materials which unite 
to compose an ageil .Spani&h General. 
He expected to find Cucsta proud, 
fiery, bigoted, and obstinate ; but he 
did not, and could not, expict to find 
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evoi in him a pemraity (tf inteileet vera. Ixvd Wdlfaigton did what he 
but a few degrees removed from in* could to reap a rich harvest from hi» 
sanity. Victor, though at the head past success. Bequesting Cueata to 
of 2S,000 men, was still in the toils of remain in position near the town, for 
the allies Sir Arthur did bis the purpose of watching Victor, and 

Iwst to have these toils gathered round covering his rear, he himself set ofi* to 
him ; but lie utterly failed. No per* meet Soult; and had Cuesta done bis 
suasions could prevail upon Cuesta to duty, Soult would, in all probability, 
attack him. Though Sebastian! was liavc sustained a defeat. ^1 the Bri* 
known to be in motion for his sup* tish army had hardly began itsmarch, 

E ort, and though it was not to be when Cuesta set off to join it, leaving 
oped that he would delay another the sick and wounded to the mercy of 
day in the position which he had ta* the enemy. With flanks and reae 
ken up among some olive gardens near thus exposed, only one course was left 
Talavera, there were a thousand rea* for the British General to pursue ; ho 
sons to prevent the old man from mo* fell back upon the Tagus, crossed it 
lestiug niin. Will it be credited, that at the Puentu del ArzoUspo, and took 
one, and not the least influential among up a position which enabled him to 
them, was, that the day on which the defend the passage at Almaray, and 
British (icueral desired to fight, was keeii open the defiles of Diiutosa and 
Sunday! These reasons prevailed ; Xaraieijo. Thus was his own retreat 
Victor made good bis retreat in the into Portugal secured, at the same 
night, and an opportunity of aiinihi- time that a road was opened for tho 
lating a French corps, such as had not removal of such of the sick and wound* 
ofiered before, and could not be ex- ed, as tlie scanty means possessed for 
jH-'Ctcd to offer again during the war, that piu-pose enabled liiin to remove. 
was lost. But the old man, who could Unfortunately, I jOO were of necessity 
not be prcvaileil upon to fight, was all left to tlic mercy of the French. But 
anxiety to pursue. He, in his turn, be- they were not misused; on the con* 
came the advocate of active operations ; trary, they received tlie kindest atteu* 
and when Sir Arthur refused to go tion, and were in every respect treat- 
along with him, iiv.signuig, as his rea* od as brave men ought to treat the 
sons, the absence of all means of trails- brave. 

jiort for his stores, the rip.itiiard set off If our limits would permit, we could 
in pursuit alone. The consetiiieiiccs draw here such a picture of tlie •li'— 
were such as might have been exppc t- tresses and privations of tlie British 
cd. ^'icto^, having bi'Cii joined by So- army,—distresses and ]>riv.itions occ.i- 
bastiiini and .Tosseph, suddenly turned sioned wholly by tlie blind and selfi.':h 
rouiul, anil tlic Sjiaiiiards were driven policy of the people whose battles it 
back, ill gnat disonler, upon their was fighting, as would astonish thos.- 
jillii's. The ho.-tilc armies took up to whom such subjects are not fami- 
positions opjionite to each other,—and liar. We are quite convinced that any 
the field winch ought to have witnc.ss- other British general, except the one 
ed a signal truunpli a few diys before, whom the army had then the good 
became, in sjiitc of Cuesta’s obolinacy, fortune to obey, would have sunk uii- 
f he scene of as hard-fought an action as der them. At a moment when t'ues- 
fither French or British soldiers have fa’s divisions were absolutely encuni- 
frequeiitly beheld. bered with cars and waggons, that old 

The victory of Talavera was very .Spaniard would not spar>f one for the 
far from dcliveTiug Lord Wcllingttm transport of British soldiers, wounded 
from the ililEculties which the want or dohilitatcd by sickness, or the con- 
of adequate siqiport from home, and veyance cf ammunition or stores for 
the total absence of all cordial co-opo- the army. Of jirovisions, thougli the 
ration on the jiart of the Spaniards, .Tiintns were lavish with tlu-ir pro- 
had involved him. On the contrary, mises and assurances, not a inonsel .ip- 
lie saw himself exposed to an .attack pc.arcd, till I^iwd Wellington, in order 
in flanks and ri'ar from Sonlt, who was to preserve his troojis from perishing 
moving ujxin Placentia with .'lo.ouo ; of hunger in a friendly country, felt 
whilst Victor’s army, which was wi-ll liimself compelleil to leave Spain to its 
situated to be rallied and rciiifbre«l, fate, and wiihdr.aw into Portugal. He 
would ailvancr once more upon Tala- .accordbrokenp fromhiaencaibp- 
Vor. XXIT. ‘ 2 
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iMnt, wd, din%ting hio stop*; by w(fy 
«f B^ijos .and KWas, took up a ih>- 
aition on the eastern frontier. 

From the bepinning of September, 
IS09, up to a late date in 1SI0, the 
British army remained inaoiive. The 
truth is, that tlic stn eri ty «t t lieiate cam¬ 
paign had coiopletoly cn pjiled it, w hilst 
the poTomint'iit at liouie, instead of 
pourjnp everv disposable battalion an<l 
squadron inio tlio Tenin'^iula, cho»{' 
to dissipufe the streiiptli ol the nation, 
by dirt'crintr as fine a force as ever left 
the Kiwli.'h .*hurt>, apainst the u»- 
hcuhhr and unproliUd>le island of 
M'alcJuTsn. What niipl)t not—in- 
dted, «h.it would not—I-a<nl Welling¬ 
ton have done, had the -ttKiMn) men 
which wt'io transjiortevl to the mouths 
of the Scheldt, that they might there 
peri.sh of disease, reached him in the 
an turn n of loon ! Tiiat he could ha^e 
raised his own fame to a lofiitr pitch 
than that which it has attained, wo 
feel to lie imix>sdblc ; hut that he 
would have shortemd the duration 
of tJie Sjianisli war by .it least a eon- 
pie of years, we arc perfectly s.iti.sHe<l. 
As II was, he could only employ him¬ 
self, as he scduiou.sly did, in trainiiip 
and organising fresh I'ortugue.-e le¬ 
vies, !ind in rcstiiring to his own little' 
band that onlcr and eousistency, which 
long marches, bloody battles, and the 
ravaaes ol' sickness, had contributed 
to iinjtair. Durinsr this iiiter'al, more¬ 
over. the stujieiidous iiiie-s oi’ 'i'orrt's 
^'eiiras were txcun, and in part eoin- 
plctcd. This Was, perhaps, the iiu)>i 
iudiciou? inctt'ore in wlneh he tin- 
baikcd duriim the whole war. Irsai- 
rornplishnuni gave him at all mo- 
menrs, and luiiler all circainstances, 
the asriirancc. itiat there was one iin- 
prf'jrnable torire.-s in hii. rear, to which, 
in t'.Tsc of rcMT'-e, lie could fall back ; 
aird cvtii if its utdity had not been 
practically jiroved, this conviction 
alone, from the conlidenre wliich it 
tvas calculated to in.sj>ire, would have 
amply rewarded the care which pro- 
ihired it. 

in the meanwhile hostilities were 
carried on in different jiarts of Spain, 
with that languor on the part of the 
Spaniirrlfi, which uniiorruly distin¬ 
guished their later military operations, 
as often as they were left to them¬ 
selves. I’hc defeat of the Austrians, 
and the inarrinji^ of Napoleon with a 
daughter of the Imperial family, eqiiaJ- 
ly :i(firte«t the invaders with confi- 


deui^', and tile patriots with desitun- 
dence. Fresh troops, likewise, daily 
crossed tile Pyreiiees,—nor wa.s it now, 
as it had been at first, a matter of con- 
ficionce awl feeling,—even among tin 
peasantry,—to oppose them. The fac' 
IS, that the bpnnisii nation was at this 
time weary of the contest. A few 
sjurited individuals here and theic 
might’bc.and probably wen-, disposed 
to continue it to absolute cMitutioii , 
but v;e speak from the very best au¬ 
thority, when we affirm, that autorig 
the people at large only one wish,— 
and that for piaiv and quiet under 
any I iug,or form ofgovcrnmciit,—was 
entertained. The effect of this .su- 
pimm^s on the one hand, and of the 
incrcasal and iiu-reasing exertions on 
the other, was, that one idler another 
almo'.t all the strong-holds of Spain 
fell into the hands of the cnettiy,—the 
Spaie..sli armies were defeated and 
broken uj» into bands ; and .Massena, 
at llie lic.id of neiiilj 7o,(K»0. was ena- 
bkd. in the suiiiiner of Is Id, tc' com¬ 
mence his marih lowartls I*ortuga! 
It was an awful inonuiit that—wlien 
the tatc, not of Portugal or the IVniu- 
siila only, but ol Europe and mankind 
in geiier.d, may be said to havi' tie- 
pended ti]i!'u the genius of one man. 

.Masseuii ail\aacedby way of (’iiulad 
lioiingo, to whicb jdace lie laid siege. 
It hehi uni galliinti) ; for tliougb the 
trenchis weie opened on the l .ith of 
•luiit, it was till' 1 uli of .July In fore 
tile plaec surrendired. Ilis next at¬ 
tempt wa-, upon Ahueiila. T.ctrtl \Vi I- 
hiigtoii fully ixpfctw, ilhit thedifiiiee 
of Ahnei'la woidd be .ti hast as ohsii- 
nale as h.id been that of llodi igo; be¬ 
cause it was piovidtd wiib an umpir 
g.arrisoii, anti uatler tlie oriler.s of .ui 
Jviiglish officer. I5ut an luiliu ky ae- 
cidtiit—tla blowing up of ilie princi¬ 
pal ptHvder-niagaziiie. and ihedt striic- 
tioii, by the toiee of the explo.sitm, ol 
a largi' portion of the wall, eaiised the 
governor to accejit a capitulation on 
the thiid tlay of the siege. It is not 
surprising that an i-veiit so little anti¬ 
cipated, should have, in some degree, 
deranged the plans of the British tie- 
neral. Jnsteatl of moving, as he hml 
intended, to the sup])or| of the belea¬ 
guered fortress, he ftniml himself un¬ 
der the necessity of lulling back upon 
the Sierra de Jhisaco; and he effect¬ 
ed his retreat thither with a degree of 
ordiT ami regularity, not often found 
in a British force whtn retiring 
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W« Im( 1 Minthit forgotten to men¬ 
tion, that, during the stay of the ar¬ 
my upon the eastern frontier of l*or- 
tugal, its gallant leader was coin pulled 
to struggle, not only against the want 
of adetjuatc support from home, but 
against a severe illness which aftected 
himself, and, what was far more an¬ 
noying to him, a spirit of murmuring 
and liscoutent which arose among his 
own officers. M'e have seen many 
private letters written during that and 
etJicr perioiih, from geiitlcmeii serving 
with the army, to their relatives in 
J'higlaiul ; and the expreshions of dis- 
hatihrucUon, and even despondency, 
with wliii-h they abound, are very far 
f'lom bi-ing credituhlu to their aiitiiors. 

(>r tjiese, tior a few found their way, 
at the time, into the I'lnglish tiews- 
paiH i- , ]»y w’liieli ineuiis the enemy 
were mail*’ uajiiiujited with a great 
tUitl more tiiaii it was at all (tesirai>iu 
ilii-y should know—whilst the com- 
imiialer of tile forei's had tlie inortiti- 
lation to discover, that all his moie- 
im Ills Wire < rincised ami eoiideiniied 
by persons whose sole bo'-iness it was 
to act in tihedienee to orders receiveil, 
and to keep up a good spirit among the 
men whom tliey had biDi Humiliated 
to eoinin.tod. 

I,Old U ellingion nsBenihlcd the 
greater put of his diidsions on tlie 
monntriin of llus.ieo, on the 2 ith and 
of September, lie had been 
elos-Iv followed by Masseiia, some of 
who.e corps had been mon- tlian once 
t ngagi'd with the rear-guard, and with 
detai-lietl hoilies of the allies ; and on 
the 27tin he was attacked in iiis posi¬ 
tion, by almost the whole of the I- retich 
army. The battle was sanguinary ; 
hut the issue w'as never for an instant 
doubtful. INIaseena, repulswl in evtry 
attack, drew oti' his culuiutis iti the 
evening, and attempted to turn on the 
left those heights which he had not 
succrciUd in storming. Lord Wel¬ 
lington never intended to remain long 
in iliat Sierra. lie accordingly retro¬ 
graded leisurely, covered by a strong 
rear-guard ; and finally established 
himself in the citadel of his own crea¬ 
tion, the lines of Torre.s Vedras. 

But it was not by a .skilful manage¬ 
ment of his own troops alone, tliat 
Lord Wellington contrived tonaidir 
the labours of the 1''retich in thus cam¬ 
paign piofitless. I’roclamatioiih wcic 
issued, and every where olieyed, lequi- 

Kiiig the pcasaniiy. and the naliycs ni 
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general, to flee before the mvadoni- 
As the tideof dfo British troops rolled 
back, it carried in its course wltuiu fa¬ 
mines-^-nay, entire villagts —nieu, 
women, tliihlren, cattle, sUt-ep, corn 
provisions of every kind ; w iiilst all 
that could not be ri'inovcd, was du- 
stroyisl. It was u dcsjierate mtasure . 
but, like the faurning of AJoseow, n 
tended more, perhaps, than any otlier, 
(0 the ultimate success of the .struggle. 
The French, as they advanced, touiul 
nothing hut a desert around them,— 
fields laid waste and bare-—houses in 
ruins—wells choaked up—all liv'ing 
substances removed—everything, in 
eliort, which coiild,in the rnostdislani 
degree, coiitrihuie to the iiuurishincnL 
Mid maintenamv of an army, carried 
away and consumed. We are told 
that the picture of devastation thus 
spread out before them, attected the 
enemy very deeply. But it was tin 
themselves that they fell; fur tliey at 
once antici}iated that famine and iiu. 
eery w'hich so boon ai'terwards waa 
their lot. 

Were we called upon to name iIu 
niomonl in his glorious careci wlien 
the I )uke of Weirnigtou appeared even 
gri'atir than hiin.-cll, we should point 
to this retreat, and to hi-snbst rpu-nt 
sojourn in tlie hues of Torres \'edriifc. 
At >alaniaiica, spUniiid as the iictoiy 
was, he appeaicil only as a successful 
warrior ; at V ittona, he fought with 
the .strength of three nations by hi.s 
side; ami at Watirloo, the whole 
world was handed in his favour; but 
at Torres Vedras, he stood alone—ab¬ 
solutely single-handed, against the 
entire power ot the French empire. 
Nor was it against the open enemy 
alone that he was condemned to strug. 
gle. The reproofs, the sneers, the ri¬ 
dicule of his own countrymen, in Par¬ 
liament and out of it, reached him 
every day through the medium of the 
press. Why was he inactive—why 
waste precious time, till the TO.coO 
men now' opposed to him, should Ire 
increased to twice seventy ? Nay, it is 
more than possible, that the very 
Minister of the day—iron-minded, as 
in moments of peril he usually was, 
shrunk back from lending him all 
that couiuenance and su| iport of which 
he stood in ticcd. Any niau exceia 
tile Duke vvoiilil have succuniWd un- 
<lcr such accumulated difficulties; hut 
lie Ix'ic all the taunts and revilings 
vluch vutp htapod upon him with 
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e4juaiumity>—ur«ll knowing that they 
were soundless. He waa perfectly 
awarej that any increase of nunacrical 
force to the enemy, would but add 
to tha. difficulties of their situation, 
without at all seriously increasing hia 
danger; and he sat still in his strong* 
hold, like the eagle in its eyrie, till the 
fitting moment would arrive for poun* 
cing on his prey. That moment came 
at last. Famine and disease had 
wrought more evil in the French lines 
than three battles could have occa¬ 
sioned ; and, without wasting one 
precious British life, he had the satis¬ 
faction to behold Alasscna begin a 
ruinous and disheartening retreat in 
the very depth of winter. It was con¬ 
ducted with great military adroitness ; 
but the fury of the fl>ing enemy at 
being thus foiled, was aSundantly 
manifested by the cruelty which they 
everywhere perpetrated upon such of 
the inhabitantsas fell into their hands. 
Fortunately the mass of thcbC had fol¬ 
lowed the counsels given to them by 
Lord Wellington; but the bodies of 
murdered women and children, fouriil 
here and there by our soldiery, bore 
witness, that all had not acted so pru¬ 
dently, and that they who were want¬ 
ing in prudence, had been terribly pu¬ 
nished. 

The French, who were still greatly 
superior in numbers to the allies, re¬ 
tired no farther than tlie frontier; 
and Lord Wellington having resumed 
his old position, sot about reducing 
the towns of Almeida, Rodrigo, and 
Badajos, to the liritish aru].s. We 
need not enter very fully into the par¬ 
ticulars of the severe cjinpaigu con¬ 
ducted throughout both summer and 
winter. With the hope oi delivering 
Almeida from blockade, the enemy 
fought and lost the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onoro. They raised the siege of 
Badajos, by the action of Albuhera, 
—an aifalr which, though it termi¬ 
nated in favour of the British, was to 
them too expensive to be renewed; 
and they compelled, at great inconve¬ 
nience to themselves. Lord Welling¬ 
ton to intermit tlieinvestment of Rod¬ 
rigo, already much distressed. But 
these temporary successes, if such they 
de^rve to be called, availed them no¬ 
thing. Almeida was evacuated ; Rod¬ 
rigo was reinvested on the 8tli of Ja¬ 
il uary 1812, and taken by storm on 
n«e l!)th; whilst Badajos, after sus¬ 
taining a siege of twenty clays only. 


shared the wme fate. Tltese opera¬ 
tions, it is worthy of note, ware un¬ 
dertaken, and successfully performed, 
by an army of less than 50,000 Eng¬ 
lish, Portuguese, and Spanish, in the 
face of 80,000 French troops. 

In describing Lord Wellington's 
victories during this year—particular¬ 
ly the capture of Rodrigo and Bada¬ 
jos—we liave not paused to remind the 
reader, that they were accomidished 
in spite of those most serious ineouve- 
niencics, which an exceedingly defi¬ 
cient establishment of besieging appa¬ 
ratus produced. At that jieridd our 
engineers were, perhaiis, the least sci¬ 
entific in Kurojie. \\V possessed no 
corps of sappers, nor any body of men 
instructed in tlie diilicult and hazard¬ 
ous details of a di-geour very bat¬ 
tering train was incomplete, and our 
officers who had chaige of it, knew 
no more than the officers of infantry, 
wlicrc it might be most judiciously 
disposed. There was not in the army 
a mail competent to conduct a .sap; 
yet by slieer dint of valour was that 
done, which skill and address ought 
to have accompliihal, ami Rriti.dt 
courage performed in u n tlays, wliat 
French science had lianlly eilected in 
thirty. 

(in the opening of tlie campaign of 
1812, Lord W'cllington found luniself 
formally invested witli the chief com¬ 
mand of the Spanish urinit s; a species 
of dignity more sonorous than real, 
lie did not even attempt, at that mo¬ 
ment, to exercise the authority com¬ 
mitted to him ; but at the liead of tlie 
troops whom he had himself taught to 
conquer, prepared to meet a new ene¬ 
my in the person of ^Marshal Alarmoiit. 
There was a good deal of marching 
and countermarching on both sides, 
before the hostile armies assumed an 
attitude of defiance. Marmont, for 
example, cut off from communicating 
with Soult, by the capture of the 
bridge of Almaraz, retired to the I)ou- 
ro; whilst Lord Wellington advanced 
upon Salamanca, and reduced the forts 
wliich the French had constructed in 
tliat city, ^^'hilst he was thus em- 
jiloyed, Alarmont concentrated his di¬ 
visions upon Polios and Tordesillas, 
where he was joined by Bonnet's corps 
from Asturias; and then feeling him¬ 
self to be superior in number to the 
allies, he advanced. Lord Wellington 
retired as he came on ; moving not di- 
rirtly rearward, but rather in a Hut- 
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of mardi parallel with the Frencb^x^ 
in which style the armies roana'uvrcd 
some days. It would be extremely 
difficult to convey to the mind of an 
ordinary reader any correct idea of tlie 
situation and feelings of the British 
troops at this time. The columns 
were tieiiling in an open country, full 
in the view of each other. At times 
they were distant from each other not 
more than half-rausket shot; whilst 
an aiiie-de-camp would from time to 
time ride along the ilank, and warn 
the men to be steady, for that they 
would be engaged in a moment. All 
arms, infantry, cavalry, and artillc* 
ry were so far similurly circumstanced. 
Vet not a shot was fired, till the event¬ 
ful hour, when the Master ^lind” 
(if we may employ tliat prostituted 
expression in sizch a case,) jierceived 
his opportunity. How the battle was 
hniglit and won, vc cannot paucc to 
> elate,—hut it must lie in tlie recollrc- 
lioii of all, that a more complete or 
nore splcmiid victory never crowned 
the exertions of liritish valour. Its 
< onsequenees were, the advance of tlie 
allied arinv through Valladolid to Ma- 
drid, and the expulsion, for the second 
lime, of King Joseph from his capi- 

At this eventful moment, when a 
series of triumphs more brilliant and 
more substantial than any which he 
liad hitherto obtained, was beginning, 
as it were, to open before J.ord Wel¬ 
lington, he liad tlie mortification to 
find himself thwarted and opposed by 
ihe haughty obstinacy of a Sjianish 
general. Appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment Captain-General of all their ar- 
mie'!. Lord W'^ellington only now ven¬ 
tured to exert his power, by directing 
iSallasteros to intercept Soult. Had 
that officer obeyed his orders, there 
would have been, in all probability, 
no need for the retreat from Burgos, 
nor, consequently, any necessity to 
jicrmit the fall of the capital into 
French hands. But Ballasteros refu¬ 
sed to act as he was ordered. “ He 
would be unworthy of the name of an 
Arragonese, were he so far to tarnish 
the honour of a Spanish army." The 
consequence was, that Soult made 
good his retreat irom Andalusia, and 
that IjOrd Wellington, who, wiUi 
means wholly inadequate, had been 
compelled to commence the siege of 
Burgos, w^as luvcssilatcd to abandon 
the undertaking. He retiicd again 


upon the Tonnes, ftdkmcd by fully 
80,000 men, and late in the year took 
up his wintOT line, with head-quarters 
at Alba. 

W^e must hurry over the renrainder 
of our hero’s ^orious career in the 
Peninsula. The government and peo¬ 
ple of England appearing to awake at 
last to a full consciousness of their 
own strength, and their own best in¬ 
terests, the most strenuous exertions 
were made to supply him with such a 
force, both in men and means, as 
w’ould enable him to take the field in 
the ensuing spring, with a moral cer¬ 
tainty of success. Up to this moment, 
IjOicI Wellington’s force of British 
troops never exceeded 27,000 or 28,000 
men; when the summer of ISiaTarri- 
ved, he had full 40,000 under his or¬ 
ders. To these were added various 
corps of Portuguese, well-disciplined 
an<! ably led,—so that the army which 
broke up from the Tormes cannot, in¬ 
cluding Spaniards, be computed at less 
than 100,000 or 120,000 men. With 
this magnificent army, he carried eve¬ 
ry thing before him. The spring of 
the year taw him on the borders of 
Portugal; before the year closed, he 
was in cantonments in France. Vit- 
toria, St Sebastians, the Pyrenees, and 
tlie Bidassoa, all bound fresh laurels 
round his brow; and the Xive and 
the Nivcile were likewise immortali¬ 
sed by his successes. Then foUoweil 
Orthes, and last of all Toulouse; till 
the nation became sick with its tri¬ 
umphs. Wlio has forgotten, or who 
ever can forget those times,—when, 
day after day, the roar of artillery was 
Iieard,and'inctfaImost ceased toa&k why 
it sounded; when the announcement of 
a fresh victory came upon us, almost 
without exciting a sensation, so tho¬ 
roughly had our great General accus¬ 
tomed us to conquest ? 

And who was like the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington then? The favourite and friend 
of his Sovereign, the idol of the peo¬ 
ple, the object of praise and almost of 
adoration to the public press,—there 
was no epithet too grandiloquent to 
lie heaped upon him, no applause 
too great for him to receive. 'The 
youngest boy who had the good for¬ 
tune to be present, will never foi^et 
that day of days, when, covered with 
well-earned orders, and modestly con¬ 
scious of his own merits, he came 
to receive in person the thanks of the 
House of Commons. We know not 
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'wkich ^ ic most to be ailini* 

ted>-*tlie collecteil representatives oi‘ 
the nation, when, on the entrance of 
tile great warrior, tJiey inaile the old 
walk of St Stephen's ring with their 
sjioute,—or the gallant soldier, col- 
1<«U^ as in the battle* hour, standing, 
with the dush of proud satisfaction on 
Iris cheek, to receive the thanks and 
plaudits ol' his fellow-citizens. Can 
it be, that these same walls have since 
listened to the voice of calumny and 
iiisull, directed against tlie man who 
was all that a nation could desire her 
son to be, and mightier than mouarchs 
on their thrones! 

Eirgland was now at peace, and that 
peace she owed, and confessed that she 
owed, chiefly to the sword and genius 
of one man. hut the peace was more 
nobly won than prudently preserved. 
Na{ioleou retired from the stage like 
a player betw’een the acts of a tragedy, 
and upfieared again, to bring his part 
to a close. Then too it was, that not 
England only, hut all Europe, looked 
to the Duke of Wellington for protec¬ 
tion. The Duke was not backward in 
returning to his post. Though the 
army intrusted to him came not np, 
by many degrees, either in nninbcrs 
or cumiwsition, to that which he had 
led so fretiuently to glory in Spain, he 
hasteiKd to i»ut himself at its head. 
We need not repeat theresiilts. Water¬ 
loo is fresh, and will long continue to be 
fresh, in the memory of mankind. It 
placed England in security; and it 
added this last and greatest triumph to 
the glories of Wellington, that he wlio 
had overthrown the most skilful of 
Napoleon's lieutenants, found an op¬ 
portunity of overthrowing Najwleoii 
himst-If. 

The Duke of Wellington has on all 
occasions show'u himself to be the 
friend of order, and the real lover of 
his country. A 'I'ory by juinciple,^— 
a genuine, upriglit, lionest-lieartcd 
Tory,—he lias stood by the throne 
when it seemed most in danger; and 
disdained to flinch from his duty, 
though that duty was far from being 
an easy one. 'Wlicii that unfortunate 
woman, Caroline of Brunswick, arri¬ 
ved to trouble the nation, who bore 
with a better grace the bootings and 
insults of a mob, or more f-arlessly 
aiid tcnaelou.sly kept tlie roatl which 
hon;,ur and loyalty pointed out to him t 
Onr .seiitimuits of veneration and love 
for Gtorge IW an well known :—but 


we mu»t be pcradtled to say plainly, 
tliat the Prince who can forget that 
thue, or be cajoled into an estrange¬ 
ment from the man who tlK>it so stout¬ 
ly bt'frieiided him, is not what wt- have 
W'lieved, and still believe our beloved 
Alonarcl) to be. But we are treading 
upon {lainful ground, and must tread 
lightly. 

It is hardly necessary for us to state, 
that the very name of the Duke ut 
Wellington carries with it, and must 
carry with it, more weight, in all the 
cabinets of Europe, than the uunies of 
the whole of his Majesty's present 
ministers put together. The calling 
into existence of tlie New World, won¬ 
derful as that act of individual creation 
was, appears, we will venture to assei!. 
at Vienna, rctersburgh, and Paris, 
as a mere drop in the bucket, when 
coinjiared with the deliverance fr^iit 
thialdoni of the Old. 

Even the spirited ocoujuttiim of Pm- 
tugal by full five tliousand men, musi 
attach to the reputation of him wlio 
caused it, infinitely less of life tcrribK, 
than attaches to tlie rcpnlittion ol' lii 
W'arrior who v\on the same rortug.d 
from the legions of Biioniiparle. Ami 
if wc look elsewhere, it may at least 
admit of a iloubt, wlii'ilier tlu' pv'ople 
of Paris are likely to stand so much in 
awe of a man, wliom they recollect to 
have seen mingling in the Jacobinical 
clubs of the Palais Iloyal, as they do 
of him who hurl«.al the usurper from 
his throne, and conferred upon tlieni 
once more the blessings of social or¬ 
der, and a regular government. Yet 
is tills man excluded from tlie eonn- 
cils of his Sovereign, that tlmse may 
enjoy power, whose principles, if they 
have any principles, are all opposed to 
die private feelings of the King, and 
the w'elfare of the country. 

The Duke of Welliiignon has been 
accused of base ingratitude, in resigii- 
iiig not only Lis seat in the Cuhiiiet, 
but Ills situation as (.'oinmaiider-in- 
cliief. This singular charge has been 
met ill so many quarters already, tiiat 
we will not pause to refute it at length ; 
but W'e w'ould simply ask, wherein his 
guilt of ingratitude lies? Has his 
Grace received one reward drom his 
King or country, which he has not 
fully merited? We answ’er. No! Had 
it been jiossiblc to heap upon him ho¬ 
nours tenfold gnaur in iimnber and 
dignity tliaii any which he now enjoy*, 
the seii'ices which he has rendered lo 
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the nation wouki not have been re* 
paid. But granting, for argument’a 
sake, that he had been rewarded abrnre 
his deserts, does this furnish any rea*. 
son why he should hold an office, 
which must unavoidably bring him 
into continual contact with a Minister 
whose political principles he ibhors ? 
Is any man, in any station, bound in 
honour, or by his allegiance, to fill of- 
Hcc wlicther he will or no ? If the ease 
be so, we are in a worse plight than 
the jH'ople of Algiers or Constantino- 
jde ; for tbore, though men may be 
arlntrarily deprived of their appoint¬ 
ments, they cannot be made arbitrarily 
to bold them. But the accusation is 
as groundless as it is contemptible. 
The Duke of Wellington behaved, in 
this instance, as he has behaved in 
every other, with the nicest and most 
sensitive honour, lie would not con- 
rnnu' about the person of iho Sove¬ 
reign, because lie would not have it 
siipposcil that he was capable of seck- 
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ing that by indirect means, which 
could not w obtained directly. Be¬ 
sides all which, the voluntary surren- 
of L.30,0(K) a-year, is not an act which 
a bad man is likely to perform. 

We have said nothing of the Duke’s 
services as Ambassador at Paris and 
Petersburgh, nor of the wisdom of 
his general proceedings as long as lie 
had a seat in his Majesty’s councilr. 
It is not necessary that we should. 
All who arc so placed as to obtain a 
peep behind the curtain, know, that as 
a statesman, the Duke stands second 
to no man in F.ngland. He may be 
without the eloquence of a Canning, 
or tlie plausibility of a Jlnskisson,— 
but in clcaniess ol‘juflgment, compre¬ 
hensiveness of intc-llect, and soundness 
of reasoning, he stands alone. The 
country has lost one of its ablest 
guides, in losing him from the helm. 

We now lay aside our paper with¬ 
out one word of remark.—Let our 
readers make remarks for themselves. 


WHY IS NOT lUEl.AND WTIAT IT OrUIIT TO llE ? 

Til ihe r.dWir nj Jiiach iroiid’s 3Ioga~{ne. 


Sir, 

Vou baM' called the attention of 
iiii' jK opic of (Trciit llritain to the state 
uf Ireland, a subject of the utmost 
iiin-oTtance to tile welfare of the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom. 

’I'bal Ireland is not what it ought 
to be is ndmitti’d by every one ; and 
the ((iie.'.tioii is then put by every one. 

Why i.s not Ireland what it ought 
to be r” 

'I'be principal cause of the present 
unfortunate state of I reland is, iknf frr» 
/./».</ flits wt’cr hern vuideidirdtenf to foil'. 
Whatever ina) have been the earlier 
‘t.ite of that country, it is eltar, that 
nt the time of the F.nglish inva.sion 
tile wlioh island was in a state of great 
disorder ; and that the partial con¬ 
quest matle by Henry the Second did 
not tend to reduce even the partsacqui- 
reilhy the English,to any.settled rule of 
government. And now, after the lapse 
of above six hundred yeais, Ireland is 
not yet dulyoheditnt to law. A coun¬ 
try iiot obedient to law cannot be a 
piosperous or a happy country, espe- 
ciiillv with an abundant population ; 
and the first step to its improvement 
niiisf he to render Ireland obedient to 
law. 


I'or this ]iuTposo, it is necessary to 
give energy to the fhivirnment of tli*' 
country in cviry of its admini- 
atnition, .and c'^pecially in its udmint- 
stration of justice. Tliat eiicrgy lias 
alw.iys been wanting in Ireland. The 
Govimraent has been always weak in 
all its parts, from the Lord Lieutenant 
and his council, to the petty constable; 
from the chief judges of the land to 
the lowest magistrate. J/f are blame- 
ahlc, and therefore blame cannot just¬ 
ly be imputed to any one. The people 
are as much obnoxious to this charge 
as their governors; or, at least, the 
ilispositions of the pcoideforrn an ex¬ 
cuse for the misconduct which may he 
impiiUtl to their governors of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Two things, therefore, arc nrccssarv. 
First, To give to the GoveTniKeiit that 
spirit of exertion w'hieh ought to be¬ 
long to governors; and, .secondly, to 
gii'c to the people that eharacier which 
shall render theiM readily obedient to 
(tovermnent for their own advantaue. 
For this purpose, the pi’ople must he 
made sensible that such obedience i» 

for their advantage. 

If a body of Irish adventurers should 
transport themselves to New Souili 
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Wales, their first object would be the 
cultivation of the soil; and they would 
be sensible that thdr prosperity de¬ 
pended on the enjoyjnent of the fruits 
of that cultivation ; that, for this pur¬ 
pose, all must submit to the control 
of some government; and an Irish 
colony settled in New South Wales 
would probably be, generally, obedi¬ 
ent to law, because all would be em¬ 
ployed, all would enjoy the fruits of 
their industry, and all would be con¬ 
scious that the protection of the Go¬ 
vernment was necessary to that enjoy¬ 
ment. 

But is not the state of many parts 
of Ireland the reverse of this A soil 
not cultivated as it ought to be; an 
abundant population not enjoying the 
full fruits of industry, and therefore 
not industrious; and a Government 
not affording to person or pro|>erty 
that protection which it ought to af¬ 
ford. 

Is not, then, encouragement to the 
cultivation of the soil of Ireland the 
first step to improvt-inent ? Indepen¬ 
dent of the imi>erlcct management of 
the land now cultivated, are there not 
three or four millions of acres of bog 
and mountain land capable of cultiva¬ 
tion ? Are there not valuable minerals 
to be found ? But wlio will exert them¬ 
selves to render these lands, and these 
minerals, productive of profit, with¬ 
out a.ssurance of enjfiying that profit ? 
Who will expend capital on such im¬ 
provements, unless eonfiih-nt of ob¬ 
taining ample reward ? and can tliat 
reward be insured in a country not 
obedient to law? 

To improre the condition of Ire¬ 
land, its Gov<mment miist'be active 
in two ways ; in a rigid, hut just, ex¬ 
ecution of the law ; and in active «n- 
couragement to indu-^try, and particu¬ 
larly to that industry which is etn- 
ployed in the cultivation of land. For 
this purpose capital is iiecissary. In 
the present luisirahle state of tlie 
finances of the United Empire, to ad¬ 
vance money from the public purse 
for this purpose, may be deemed im¬ 
practicable. But would not such an 
advance be, in every sense of the word, 
just economy ? If Ireland were re¬ 
duced to just obedience to law, would 
not the expense now incurred to main¬ 
tain imperfect order be reduced in fiill 
proportion to the intt rest to be paid 
on-any sum of money advanced for 
tfirh nnpro\enurit r VVonld not the 
1 *'. 


profit arising from improvement soon 
repay the interest, and gradually the 
capital of a sum so advanced ? If the 
country were once rendered perfectly 
obedient to law, would not English 
capital flow there instead of being em¬ 
ployed in the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of other countries? It is the 
apprehension of insecurity which de¬ 
ters English and Scotch farmers from 
mipating to Ireland, and prevents 
British capital generally from flowing 
to Ireland, where, if security were 
certain, it would meet with ample re¬ 
ward. 

There arc, however, unfortunate 
circumstances, independent of (iovern- 
raent, which retard tlie advance' of 
Ireland in prosperity. The Catholic 
religion, as it is found in Ireland, has 
divided the people of the country 
into adverse parties; and is injuri¬ 
ous to industry. Without advertinjr 
to other circumstances, the numlK " 
of holidays takes from the indus¬ 
try of Ireland many <lays of labour. 
The same effect may he ohserveil in 
other countries. A traveller passing 
through Switzi-rlainl, from a Protes¬ 
tant to a Calhc.lic canton, was sur¬ 
prised to find the pood ro;id in the 
first, ehaiigid to a very bad road in 
tlie otlier ; and the whole appearanc" 
of the country elmiged. How iloe*. 
this happen ? lie said to the postilion. 
The man replied, “ C’est un pays 
fe'ric,” “ It is a country of holidays.” 

Another cause of the unimproved 
stale of many parts of Ireland, is the 
ernharrassid rondition of the iiroprie- 
tors, whose est;ites are generally bur¬ 
dened witli debts, and who make 
tlieir condition worse by dishonest at¬ 
tempts to avoid the payment of thost* 
debts. 'I'hc adinini'-iration of law lor 
the recovery of debts in pn'vtntcd ; 
soirieliinrs by fraud, soineiimes by 
force, somelitnes by favour. The jiro- 
Cess by outlawry, and grants /« rj/s- 
loditun, unavoidably lead to gio.ss mis¬ 
management of the land. 'J’hc occu¬ 
pier has no certainty of tenure, and 
the owner <if the land is not his land¬ 
lord. Under such management tin* 
property must fall into dteay. 

Many of tlie jiropriotors are ab'-oni 
from the conmiy; some willingly ; 
others from necessity, to avoitl pa>- 
nu-nt of their del)l>:. Of tiu- latter, 
half the inconii' of their lands is taki'ii 
Ip, pi<'ditor‘ in possession ; and theex- 
pen'a' of kpi nbig < nedilors <>ut of 
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possession, exhausts the mater part of 
the income of the other half. Under 
such circurfistanccs, improvement of 
land can scarcely he expected; and in- 
tenul order must suiter for want of 
the rfflidence of those most interestetl 
to maintain order. When the landlord 
is absent, the agent is lord of the soil, 
and the tenants feel the difference. 

The manner in which lands have 
been let in I reland has in many ]>arls 
been very injurious to the eountry. 
At least one third of Ireland has been 
irranted by leases for lives, rencAvabIc 
for ever, 'j'he lessees liaA'c granted like 
lenses under them; and there arc many 
instanccH of four or five such grants, 
i’roiii lessee to lessee, so that the occu¬ 
pying tenant may have four, five, ot 
sis, landlords over him, each of whom 
may distrain the goods of the occupy¬ 
ing tenant for the rents due to him, 
which may be a buiulred limes more 
than the rent due from the occupying 
(•■nuiit, whose immediate landlord is 
generally in arrear to his superiors, and 
loo poor to make anv improvement. 

I a ases for long lenms of years, of lands 
wliieh are under let in various parcels, 
and those parcels again uuder-let in 
sindler parcels, the oeeupyiinr tenant 
iH'ing thus made subject to the de- 
mamis of many su|»enor lords, have 
jirodueed simibir ineoiuenu nei'. The 
extinction of such superior and subor¬ 
dinate tenures Avonld tend to the im- 
proveiiient of Iielaiid, by roidering the 
immediate lord of the oeeupyingliiiaut 
rich in<-leiid of pooi', eiiabhng him to 
assist in improving, and relieving the 
iicriijiying tenant from any injury ari¬ 
sing i'roai the demands of superior 
lords. 

Kconomv is not the characteristic of 


an Irish landlord. If he detcruiines 
on improvement, he often has not the 
means. If he has means, he generally 
sets out on a plan far beyond his 
means, involves luinscif in distrets^ 
and leaves his work imperfect. If au 
Irish gentleman builds a mansion- 
house, it is generally on a plan far be* 
yond ins means; he becoiut's distress¬ 
ed, and the house is never finished. 
Jlis tenants suffer, because their land¬ 
lord lias spent too much money. The 
Irish gentry are generally extrat agaiit, 
seldom economical; but sometimes the 
spendthrift in yontli becomes penuri¬ 
ous in age; and ju the next genera¬ 
tion, the son dissipates in a moment. 
Avhttt the father has employed years to 
accumulate. 

Hut the great grievance of Ireland 
is, that the law isnot Bov€'reign. High 
and low, rich and poor, all are dispo, 
sed to be above the law, or to evade its 
]>rovi«ions. The errors of above six 
luindred years cannot be remedied in 
a moment; and they have stamped, ge¬ 
nerally, such all impression on the rliu- 
racter of the people of Ireland, that re¬ 
form is a very ditHcult task. And yet 
It is not a hopeless ta:.k. ^\ji Inshman 
in Ireland, and uii lri>himiii out oi 
Ireliiinl, aredifiereut characters. There 
is iiuthiiig in the soil or climate to pro¬ 
duce this dirtennce. Tlieftehlc ad- 
miiiistratiuii of llieGoveriiment, ixliJch 
has jievvaded every part ot llie coun¬ 
try, and rendered the ]>ow’ers of the 
law' everywhere weak and iiufficacious, 
is the evil spirit Avhich has thrown its 
baneful influence over the whole. 

You arc welcome to use the-'O rude 
hints as you ]dease, or to throw them 
into the fire, if you should so pleasi*. 

Yi* 
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Therj! may yet be t'oiinil people in 
the world who do not resort to ab¬ 
stract doctrine*!, or party interests, or 
popular delusion, for opinion: their 
sturdy faith is not to be won by the 
assertions of this public ninii, or that 
party ; by iic">j>apcr declamation, or 
the fehoni s of national clamour. They 
form their judgment from the dictates 
of impartial justice, jdain truth, ami 
sober common reason; and they are 
not the less satisfied with it, because 
it is unfashionable and unpopular. 
Such people must have found in the 
conduct of the Government and tlic 
country, for tire last two ycar-s, re¬ 
specting the Corn Laws, a spectacle 
alike extraordinary, afflictin j, and jior- 
tentous. 

It is a fact which no man living 
will question, that if the agriculturists 
cannot obtain a price for their corn 
sufficient to pay the costs of its jiro- 
duction, it must no longer be grown. 
W'ith respect to wheat, iSIinisters 
themselves say that this price ought 
lo be COs. per quarter*^, and most 
people—including the intelligent part 
of the manufacturers—agree with 
them. A higher price is not asked for 
by the agriculturists. Putting out of 
«ight file ignorant multitude, the 
rrack-braineil economists, and a lew 
unprincipled newspapers, a general 
unanimity exists amidst the agricirl- 
turists, the manufacturers, and the 
traders, as to what the price of wheat 
ought to be. Some respectable people 
indeed say, that 5.5s. or 5 is. would 
protect llie app’iculturist from loss; 
Imt none assert that 60s. wouhl leave 
him more than moderate profit; and 
this difference of .>s. or 6s. is not in¬ 
sisted on in any quarter as one of ma¬ 
terial moment. If any man can be 
found to say that tlic price ought to 
be lower—that it ought not to be more 
than 50s. or iOs.—they do not ven¬ 
ture to argue that such a price would 
cover the cost of production, and 
therefore they in ei&ct admit that it 
would ruin half the community. 'J’hey 
are, of course, not entitled to the least 
notice. When the clashing of inte¬ 
rests, and the trifling diflcrencc wliicli 


58. or 6s. make in a jwice of 60s. an' 
lookeil at, it may be fairly said that 
the agriculturists, manufacturers, ami 
traders, are generally unanimous, in 
rcsjwct of what tlic price of whcai 
ought to he. 

It is another fact, which no man 
living will question, that it is utterly 
impuiisiblc to keep wheat at exactly 
the same price in every week through¬ 
out the yt'ar. Its price imi.st general¬ 
ly he some shillings pcT quarter lowci 
just after harvc.st, when the whole 
crop is uiicousumed, and much of it 
is ill the hands of needy farmers, who 
are compelled to sell; than for some 
time j)reviously to harvest, when but 
little of the croji is left, and that little 
is lield by Wialthy people. ThoeN- 
pectation of an ahuniLiiit entp will di - 
press it : unpromising we.uher wiH 
raise it coiisider.iblj, .Speculation 
will cause it to fluctuate ; public pros¬ 
perity, or a«iver.sity, tvlll exercise 
large influence over it. Neither the 
absence of .all t'orn Laws, nor any 
floru Law that human ingenuity could 
invent, could keep the price of wltrat 
from varying in the course of the yciP 
to the extent of seviral shilliiios pi i 
quarter. 

Taking if for granted that the rigrt- 
culturi.st ouglii to obtain tiOs. per quar¬ 
ter for all the wheal lie sells, it ncce*.- 
sarily follows that, if lie sell half ;it 
.5.5s., lie ought to .sell the otlier Imlf 
for 65s. If lie sell two-thirds at 55s., 
he ought to sell the remaining one- 
third tor ;us. As this will only make 
the average price to him COs., so it wiH 
only make tin' average cost the saim 
to the consmtier. The latter will gain 
as much from the low price, as be is ill 
lose from theliiglione; and, for the 
year round, he will practically buy his 
wheat at COs, the quarter. 

Iti.s from all this deiuonstrahlc, that 
a law, having for its object, to prevent 
the agriculturist from obtaining more 
on the average of what he sells than 
60s., ought to permit liim to obtain at 
tim<‘s considerably more than tliis 
price. If it prevent him from ever 
obtaining more, it must necessarily 
prevent him from ever obtaining on 
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The averajit m) imicli. 'I’lit fluctuations 
will compel him to Kell much of his 
crop for several fihillitijrs less, while 
he will never be able to obtain a few 
shillings more, to counterbalance it. 
If the law prevent him from ever ob- 
t'lining more, by admitting foreign 
wheat as soon as his price rises to 6()s., 
ho will not often obtiin more than 
from 5(ls. to 55s.: putting bad har¬ 
vests out of sight, it will admit as 
much foreign wlieat as will keep the 
price down at SOs. or 55s., except du¬ 
ring short uiul distant intervals. 

It will ho denied by no man, who 
attaches any value to truth and rea¬ 
son, that if the law be partial at all, 
it ought to be so to the agriculturist. 
If it occasionally make corn for a few 
weeks Us., or even 5s. per quarter 
dearer than it ought to be, the evils of 
this endure but for a moment, and 
they are so slight as to be scarcely felt 
h) the eonnnunity. Hut if it open the 
pons at loo low a price, it may easily 
plunge the whole of the agriculturists, 
that is, lialf the community, into bit¬ 
ter distress, whicli may last for years. 
If our production of corn were consi¬ 
derably below our consumption, there 
wouhl always be a demand for foreign 
corn in our market, and its inijiort 
iiiight onl} keep price', slationarj. hut 
we jirodiue about as much .as we con¬ 
sume : consequently if the ports be 
opened in ordinary ye.ars, as much lb- 
reign corn is admittcal, as produces a 
large and iniiiiediate reduction of 

priee.s. 

So long therefore as we grow as 
niucli, or nearly as much wheat as we 
can cmisunio, it is wholly above ques- 
iioii, th'it foreign wlieat ought not to 
be admitted until the jiriee reach, at 
the lowest, about ids., if the agricul- 
lurist be to obtain, on the average, 
(iOs. We of course put out of sight 
had harvests. If the law admit tiiriign 
wheat at 61-s. or (lbs., the aver.ige price 
to tlic agriculturist must always be 
.•oiisider.ahly belcnv tJOs. 

Our late Oornl-.aws excluded foreign 
wheat until the price lose to 70s. It 
>iiusl he obvious to every one, that if 
till V had been kept in existence, they 
would have kept the average juice of 
wheat far below such a price. On 
opening the ports, they would always 
have admitted far more foreign wlieat 
ilian the detieieiiev ol the time reipii- 
red ; .md this would have jiroducoda 
large reduction ol' jiiii e, 1‘ultiiig out 


of tlm question bad harvests, thev 
would only have suffered wheat to rise 
to ros. once, for a few weeks, in two 
or tlirec years, and this would have 
been counterpoised by the fall produ¬ 
ced by the opening of tlie ports; they 
would never have suflered the agricul¬ 
turist to obtain an average priccof more 
than from 58s. to 63s. or 65s.; and of 
course they would never have suffered 
the cost to be more to the consumer. 

By the government, as well as by the 
ignorant and deluded multitude, these 
laws have been stigmatized as the pa¬ 
rents of general high prices, and as be¬ 
ing almost ruinous to the country. 
They have been declared to be so bad 
as to be incapable of amendment. Mi¬ 
nisters have never spoken of bettering 
the mode of taking the averages—of 
opening the ports whenever the six 
weeks' average should reach 70s. in¬ 
stead of merely opening them at four 
periods in the year—of “ improve¬ 
ment” of any kind upon the main 
princiidc of prohibition up to TOs. 
They have spoken of nothing save tlie 
utter abolition of these laws, and the 
enactments of a new one, the reverbc 
in principle. 

Now, on what grounds have they 
proceeded ?—Have they proved that 
under the Corn Laws, wheat, in ordi¬ 
nary years, has been dearer than it 
ought to have been ? —No,—official 
documents jirove that it has been 
cheaper. Have they proved that it is 
jiussible for these laws to give the 
agriculturist in ordinary years a higher 
average price than from 58s. to 65s. ? 
—No. 'This is a manifest impossibi¬ 
lity. Have they proved that these 
laws were incapable of amendment, 
reserving the main principle of prohi¬ 
bition up to 703. ?—No. They have 
1101 attempted it. They have not fur¬ 
nished, or endeavoured to furnish, a 
single tittle of that proof, which alone 
could justify so gigantic and perilous 
a change of established law. 

Hu wh.at grounds, then, have they 
proccetled ?—One of llie Iciiding argu¬ 
ments of fhemsolves and their support¬ 
ers has been, that the Corn Laws 
would not admit Foreign wheat until 
the jirice should rise to 80s. The fact 
is tins The law of JSS'J was not to 
come inti) opciulion until wheat should 
rise to Sos. ; hut it was for ever after 
to ojit'ii the ])ei Is when the price should 
Use to ')Oo. in other words, this law. 
liom till moment of its coming into 
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waji«on9taQtIy to take 7Us. as th« 
jwrit® for opening the puns. The pro¬ 
vision thfti it bhuuid not lia^e ojwra- 
tiun until the price shoiiKl rise to 
was in reality no part of the jK riuuncnt 
kw; it was merely to ti.v the time 
when the law slioulti liavi- efiect ; and 
tl»e first moiueiii of the law s operation 
woold have annulled it for ever. It 
might have bi-cn e\punged, without 
altering in (lie least the periiianeHt 
kw- "S'et this provision was trurapet- 
wl forth ami reasoned from, asjiiough 
the Corn J-awa w'ould a/u'oi/s have 
ukeii sOs. as the price tor opening the 
ports. 'I'hat was insisted on to be a 
valid reason for the utter abolition of 
the laws, which in truth had nothing 
to do with them, beyond tixing the 
time when one of them should have 
operation. 

Another argument has been, that 
the laws admitted too much wheat in 
lb 19, before they closed the ports. 
The fact here is, tliat one of the laws 
was not then framed ; one of its ob¬ 
jects was to prevent excessive import¬ 
ation, and it has never l>een tried. 

A third argmnent has been, that the 
laws did not admit oats when they 
ought to have done it in August last. 
If a remedy were hero ncecs«ir), it 
might have been found in thLs—ihe 
average }>rice of the preceding six or 
eight weeks, might liave weekly open¬ 
ed or closed the ports, instead of the 
quarterly regulation. Tliis would not 
liavc altered the e.sscutial principle of 
the laws. 

Another argument lias been, that 
Ministers admitted P'oreign wlieat in 
1825 and 1H2(J, when the laws would 
not admit it. Has it been proved that 
this was necessary ?—No. V\Tieu they 
admitted the wheat in tlie first year, 
they said they did it, not because the 
price w’as too high, but to prevent the 
laws from admitting it, and thereby 
producing too low a price. Their ad¬ 
mission of it in the second year was 
proved, by the fall of price it produ¬ 
ced, to be a very unnecessary and mis¬ 
chievous measure. 

Another argument has been, that 
the laws produced frequent and vio¬ 
lent fiuctuations in price ; this is re¬ 
futed by official documents. 

But the great argument has been, 
that the laws were prohibitory. 'I’he 
proU cting-duty on cottons, in reality, 
proii'bits the imiiort of them so long 
as tliey are below a certain price: the 
f.ori) Taw: nur! Ij did the same in fc- 
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spect of corn. Separating the prohi¬ 
bition from ihe remainl^ of the laws, 
nothing has over been urged against 
it save senseless doclaination. Mr 
Iluskisson’b lun-ror of prohibition in 
trading regulations could nut proixT- 
1 y apply to it; the latter prohibition 
is complete and unvarying, it e-v- 
oludcs an article at all times, and un¬ 
der all circumstances. But though one 
of the Corn Laws did not do tltis, it 
was not so prohibitory in its natiin* 
as a constant high duty; it gave at ul) 
times full admission to Foreign (krii 
when it was necessary. Ministers in¬ 
tend their new law to be as much a 
jirohibition, up to a certain price, as 
the old ones were. 

T’he Corn Laws have been abolish¬ 
ed, in the U eth of everything nei’es- 
sary to justify it. They have been 
charged with producing what they 
did not, aud could not, produce; they 
have been representeil to be what they 
demonstrably were not ; a ekinour 
has been raised against them, ignorant 
and w'iekid in its origin, and self-evi¬ 
dently false in its a.ssertioiis and de¬ 
ductions ; and these have formed the 
grounds on which tlu-y have been abo- 
lislied. M'heii we look at tins, and 
then turn to the fact, that if the abo¬ 
lition have been made on errunonus 
grounds, it vvill plunge lialf the eoiu- 
luumty into ruin and misery ; we aie 
constrained to say, that a mea.sarc so 
llioroughlj indefensible scarcely ever 
before disgraced any govcmmciu, or 
any country. 

And now, what is tlie new law of 
Ministers this last and most finish¬ 
ed specimen of the new science and 
philosophy 

111 this law, tlie principles of free 
trade are almost wholly thrown over¬ 
board j this is admitted by its parents 
and suptiorters. Mr Canning, on in¬ 
troducing it, stated that it was neither 
a free-trade measure nor a proliibiu)- 
ry one—that it wa-s both—tliat it was 
in truth a hermaphrodite law. Mr 
Brougliam, after being hugely pnaaled, 
discovered, or thought he discovered, 
that it combined the principle of fret- 
trade with that of prohibition. When 
our legislators have got thus far in 
]>roducing love and union amidst op- 
pisites and antipatliies, it will sur¬ 
prise no one, if AJr Canning unfold 
some discovery for roasting meat by 
imniersiiig it in the 'lliaines; or if 
Mr Brougham give birth to some mag- 
nificeid iiivcidion for combining life 
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and death* and enabling the Mine lin* 
man being to be eternally dead and 
eternally aiive. 

Ministcra aay, that the agricultu« 
rista ought to obtain 60s. per quarter 
lor wheat. Whether they be sinc«’e 
or not* is known to God and thein- 
hclves, but not to us; and whatever 
we may suspect, we must speak on 
the assumption that they arc sincere. 
Now. according to the old bushel, the 
new law is to suLject Foreign wheat 
to a duty of 208. whenever the Ga¬ 
zette price is fiOs. This pzctte- 
price under the old mode of taking 
the averages—an«l the law in its ori¬ 
gin was Iwttomed on this inode—did 
not enable a large portion of the agri¬ 
culturists to obtain more than 5~>s. 
If, however, we assume the G-aaette 
price to be the one received by the 
agrieulturists, it is abundiuitly ma¬ 
nifest, that when it is OOs. Foreign 
wheat ought to lie rigidly excluded, 
if its ailinission would cause a reduc¬ 
tion of price. 

Corn, m our market, is in perfectly 
diftereiit circumstances from most 
other important artielcs of trade. We 
draw our sup]>lies of cotton and sugar 
wholly from abroad; therefore large 
and regular in)]M)itatinns are uceessary 
for kiHijiing prices stationary. We pro¬ 
duce a vast, (piantity of ulloiv, and 
some Ollier tbiug.-, but iiol sutHcieiit 
for our consumption, therefore a «oii- 
stam import to a certain extent is ne¬ 
cessary for kivpirig prices stationary. 
iJut we produce .about as iiiueb corn 
as we can consume, and when this is 
the case, the admission of Foreign corn 
must inevitably lower prices. Such 
admission would only keep them sta¬ 
tionary, when it should merely supply 
a deticicncy in our production. 

When, therefore, the Agriculturistg 
can barely obtain a remunerating price, 
it is a decisive proof that the market 
is plentifully supjdicd ; and that the 
admission of Foreign corn would de¬ 
press prici'S. Of course, such corn 
should be rigiilly excluded whenever 
prices arc not "above remunerating 
ones. 

Now, how would the new law ope¬ 
rate 'f Tlie best qualities of wheat aie 
tu the London market Hs. or iOs. per 
quarter higher than tlie Gazette jiriee ; 
Ibis difference wrill bo greater, if the 
new' mode of taking the atiTuges cause 
them to be lower than they were un¬ 
der the old one. ^Vt‘ will, however, 
assume the different to be <.s.. atid 


tiien tile case will stand thus. When 
the Gaaette price is tiUs., and the Agri. 
cultorists are obtaining the same, tlie 
best Foreign wheat will sell in London 
for 67s., and it will be suliject to a 
duty of 20s. If to this duty we add 
12s. as the expenses and profit of the 
importer, we then have 35s. as the 
price of the Foreign growtar. The ave¬ 
rage price of the London market is 38. 
or 4e. above the Gazette price, conse¬ 
quently the good qualities of Foreign 
wheat will fetch in London what 
would leave about 30s. to the grower. 

It is admitted, that these prices 
wordd remunerate the grower of Fo¬ 
reign wheat. When, therefore, the 
Gazette price should be 60s., and the 
agriculturists should be only obtain¬ 
ing tlie price which JVIinisters them¬ 
selves say is necessary to save them 
from loss, the new law would admit 
into the London market, wheat from 
most parts of the world at a good pro¬ 
fit to both the Foreign grower and the 
importer. 

It must be observed, that in our 
large places generally, the price of the 
better <}ualities of wheat is some shil¬ 
lings |)cr quarter above the Gazette 
price. The difference, however, is not 
received by the Agriculturists; it is 
swallow'ed up by the costs of transit, 
and the protits of the corn-dealers. 

^^’llat would be the consequence in 
ordinary years ? A very large import, 
of which the whole, or nearly the 
whole, would be excess of supply over 
consumption. It would cause an ac¬ 
cumulation w'hich would soon bring 
down prices. Prices would fall abroad, 
as they would fall here. If the Ga¬ 
zette price should sink to 55s., the 
price of the best w'heat in the London 
market would be 62s., and the duty 
would be raised to 30s. V'hen the 
duty is deducted from the London 
price, it leaves 32s. for the importer 
and Foreign grower. In late ye.ars 
wheat has been bought abroad on such 
terms, tliat the importers could afford 
to sell it at 32s. It is i<llc to tell us 
that this was caused by glut ; no mat¬ 
ter uhat the causgwas. it proves that 
wheat may be imported and sold in 
our market at such a price for years in 
succession. A glut in our market 
would produce a glut in the Foreign 
one. and we should inqiort at glutprices. 

Wdieii, therefore, the agriculturistg 
should be only obtaining 5^., sliould 
be selling at a losing price—tlie import 
of Foreign wheat would l)c large. The 
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would bring down tlie price below AOs.., 
which would probably bring it for a 
tiine to 408. 

Ministers and their friends have 
argued in this manner—You cannot 
import, annually, above one-twelfth 
of what you consume, and such a 
quantity c.ni do no mischief. Nothing 
could be more erroneous than this. 
Only that corn should be looked at, 
which is actually bought an<l sold;— 
what .be agriculturists consume, ne¬ 
ver filters or affects the market, and 
it ought to be put wholly out of the 
ipiestion. I'he market of London, and 
a small number of other largo places, 
governs prices, and the quantity of 
corn sufficient to glut it, is sufficient 
to render prices ruinous throughout 
the country. London is estimited to 
import AOOO quarters of wheat weekly, 
for its consumption. Were it to im¬ 
port, vrcekly, this quantity of British, 
and a like quantity of Foreign wheat, 
accumulation would follow, and the 
price would sink until the ports should 
be wholly closed. 

But the mischief would only flow 
in part from regular importation. In 
tlie summer months whcjt is, and 
ought to be, some shillings per quar¬ 
ter higher, than it is in the winter 
months. In summer, the iiiqiort 
would chiefly take jdace. If British 
new wheat, which is cominoiily the 
case, should come to market in bad 
cunditiuii until Christmas, it would 
fetch, perhaps, 10s. jn-r quarter less 
than the best Foreign; and it would 
be scarcely saleable. The Foreign 
would thus be consumed, and the 
British bi' kept in the liands of the 
grower. The consequence wiiuld be 
a ruinous glut of British wheal. As 
we grow about as much corn as we 
consume, when a glut takes place, it 
is pretty sure to continue, wdth aver¬ 
age crops, for some years. 

Then the new l.ivv would aiTord no 
protection against groundless fears ami 
s^t^CHjjfetion. If at the eve of harvtst 
thi^t)f a few weeks of unfavourable 
weather, it is sure ^ set the specula¬ 
tors to work, and to raise corn consi¬ 
derably. In such a case, an i.noririous 
quantity of Foreign corn wouLl be 
itrought into tlie market, riiid, ]iro- 
bably, our own crop would not suffer 
m tin. lca.-,t from the weather. 

'flu; new' law would tlieielbrc h.ive 
.lOinilieii Foreign wlual to a grealei 
or Ics/f exb 111 . uiiiil iin (Jayitte jjriei 
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siiould have fallen below AAs. Im¬ 
portation would soon have created a 
glut, which would have sunk the price 
much belowr AAs. In ordinary years, 
the mass of our farmers—those who 
need protection the most—^would have 
obtained no more than from 4As.to .50s. 
From harvest until May, the Gazette 
price would generally have fluctuated 
between these suras, whatever it might 
liavc been in the rest of the year. 

Wliat we have said respecting wheat, 
is applicable to other kinds of grain. 

How Ministers, in introducing a 
law like this, could say that the agri¬ 
culturists ought to obtain COs., we 
cannot tell. If we give them credit 
for sincerity, it fixes upon them the 
imputation of gross ignorance and in¬ 
capacity. 

This" law, after passing the Com¬ 
mons, w'as sent to the I.ords as a mo¬ 
ney bill. It was intimated by JVIinis- 
ters, that tlie Cimiinunb would stand 
upon their priviU ges—that they would 
not suffer the Peers to make any al¬ 
teration—and that if such alteration 
were made, it would insure the rejec¬ 
tion of the law. "We w'omler, that 
even in these times anything so un¬ 
constitutional and shameful could be 
ventured on. 

Putting aside its name, the law did 
not possess a single characteristic of a 
money bill, so far as concerns privi- 
lege. Ministers had always dcciarwl, 
that tlie dutie.s were imjitised for pur¬ 
poses wholly ditftrent from those of 
revenue, and this was notoriously the 
fact. Every one knew that the duties, 
in their intention, had nothing to du 
with taxation; and that they were 
imposed solely to regulate the import 
of corn. Every one know, that if the 
Peers should make any .'iltcration, it 
would be fiom motives having nothing 
to do with a desire to interfere witli 
the granting, or appropriating, of 
public money. As to the name of 
money bill, tlie law bad not the least 
right lo it; it was called by thi.sname 
Jiowkere, .save in tlie House of Lords, 
and it might, with equal propriety, 
have been called a turnpike bill. 

The question brought before the 
Pipper Hou.se of Parliament by this 
jireteuded money bill, vitally affected 
tlie interests of at least half the popu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom. The* 
expelii nee of the years which follow¬ 
ed ISIS, deeisiveiy proved, that an 
inoiuous (letision would involve nut 
ojiiv the great landowners, hul tht 
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middling and hmull 4)jit;!5, ti»e farmers, 
and the huahandry labnnrevs, in beg¬ 
gary and distress, and that, in addi¬ 
tion to this, it would have the most 
baleful effects on trade .Tnd‘tnannfac- 
tures. A question more complex and 
important, and affecting more com¬ 
prehensively the fortunes and breail 
of the community, and all the host in¬ 
terests of the empire, ex)uld not be 
named or imagined. Of course, a 
question calling more imperiously for 
all the caution, knowhdge, talent, 
wisdom, examination, and disciission, 
which BOTH Houses of I’arliament 
could supply, could not he named, or 
imagined. Witlt regard to practical 
knowledge, the Lords were necessarily 
much better qualified to decide than 
the Commons. Yei, hy calling the 
law a money bill, the rjiper House 
was precluded from all examination 
with a \iew to improvenif tit; if it 
had been friendly to the general prin¬ 
ciple, hut hostile to some of the dt'- 
tails, if was prohihited from making 
any alteration; it was restricted to 
,1 wholesale acceptance or rejection 
touching the essential piirts of the 
measure. 

If we look for evidence to prove that 
human wisdom could not liave fixed 
the tluties tnoro correctly than the 
House of Commons had fixed them, 
wc find only evidence of a confr.ary 
character. No one having a little 
practical knowledge, and having con¬ 
sidered the subject, can read the 
speeches of Mr C'anning, IVEr Brough¬ 
am, and their supporters, without be¬ 
ing convinceil that they did not un- 
<lerstand what they were doing ; and 
that there never was a groat question 
more ignorantly, superficially, and 
wretchedly debated in the House of 
Commons, than this was, so far as re¬ 
gards the advocates of the change. If 
wc give ^Ministers credit for goo<l in- 
reii lions, every one knows that they 
were led to a grout extent by abstract 
dwtrines and closet visionaries ; that 
they were largely under the influence 
of ])arty spirit; and that they acted 
much more from the impulses of sec¬ 
tarian enthusiasm, than from the im¬ 
partial dictates of truth and expe¬ 
rience. Their supporters consisted in 
the main of those wlm witc compelled 
to sup|Htrt them, and of those who 
deemed it to be their personal or party 
interest to support them. Everything 
conspired to render it impossible for 
the House of Commons to make the 
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law perfect. oj t»» maku u other 
than exceedingly erroneous. The 
public weal imperiously demanded 
that the House of Peers should have 
full liberty to subject it to tlie most 
severe revision, and to make any 
change in the duties that it might 
deem necessary. If the Vanity of Mi¬ 
nisters l)ad been less, and their regard 
for duty had been greater—if they 
had cared les.s for tluir own interests, 
and more for those of the country— 
they would have used privilege, no' 
to ri'strict the IVer,s from investiga¬ 
tion and iTiiprovcnient, but to enable 
them to carry both to the farthesi 
point possible. 

A large body of Peers met the Law 
with a diroM't negative, and they were 
<lofeated. The I)ukc of Wellington 
then juoposed an amendment, and de¬ 
feated Ministers. 'J'he latter next, in 
a mighty pet, kicked the Law out of 
Parliament. 

The Duke of A'''ellington has, of 
course, been bitterly abused for his 
conduct, and he has had something 
more showered upon him than hard 
names, b'alsehoods—rank, base, msi- 
lignant falsehoods—are the missiles of 
the pretended liberals and philoso¬ 
phers, and with these they have pelt¬ 
ed his Grace most profusely. They 
have asserted that he was actuated hv 
factious motives, Jiud that from ‘^neb 
motives he opposed a measure in Par- 
li.ameiit which ho h:ul sanctioned in 
tlie Cabinet. The vile assertion has 
been made by other people than the 
Cockney press-gang; it has been made 
in the House of Commons ; the very 
Mr Baring—the individual who, ac¬ 
cording to report, was, not many years 
ago, saved from utter ruin hy the 
Duke of Wellington—has been ca¬ 
pable of repeating it. Poor Mr Baring ’ 
—To think that a man who has even 
more than once shared in our cautious 
and niggardly panegyrics, should have 
thus disgraced himself. The anniver¬ 
sary of the battle of Waterloo—tlie 
day on which the Duke’s name ought 
never to be breathed by the English¬ 
man, save with sentiments of enthu¬ 
siastic gratitude, and veneration—was 
tlie day on which this atrocious attack 
was made upon his fair fume in tlu' 
House of Commons. 

"Was the measure which o.amc be¬ 
fore the Peers precisely the same which 
the Duke sanctioned in the Cabinet ? 
No such thing. Mr Canning, Mi 
Hiiskissoiv and others who sanctioned 
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it ia the Cabinet, made Meat altera- 
tiona in it afterwards in the House of 
Commons ; they made preater idtera* 
tions in it, than that would have been 
whidi was ptojwsed by the Duke. Hia 
Groce m ight with perfect propriety have 
said—This is not the nieasnre which 
I agreed to in the Cabinet; you have 
altered the mode of taking die ave» 
rages. See. I dissent from your alters 
ations, and if yon persist m than, I 
will oppose the whole measure. He 
had, ill consistency and iionour, jnst as 
inudi right to suggest changes and 
improvements while the Bill was in 
progress through the Lords, as Mj> 
iiistcr.\ had to do so while it was 
in progress through the Commons. 
This, however, would not do for the 
liberal and enlightened Philosophers. 
Mr Canning and Mr Iluskisson, after 
agreeing to the measure in tlie 
binet, were to have full liberty to 
make any change in it whatever ; but 
the Duke was not only to be bound 
from suggesting the smallest ehange, 
but he was to he bound likewise to 
support it, no matter W'hat changes 
might be made in it by Ministers. 

Now, what was the amendment pro¬ 
posed by the Duke of Wellington ? 
At die time, tliere w'ere between six 
and seven hundred thousand ({uarters 
of Foreign wlicat, including Hour, in 
bond ; the weekly importations were 
large; and tliere was almost a cer¬ 
tainty tliat the quantity would be rai¬ 
sed by harvest to nearly a million of 
quarters. There was a prospect of an 
abundant crop—of a crop sumcient for 
our consumption. There was not amau 
in the Cabinet who did not know that 
if nearly a million of quarters of Fo¬ 
reign wheat were brought upon the 
market at liarvest, to meet an abun¬ 
dant crop of our own, it would pro¬ 
duce a luge and ruinous depression 
of prices, especially when the market 
was to be constatidy open to further 
imMrtadcms. To guard againsl this. 
Ministers had not deigned to make 
the slightest provision. 

The Duke, as a member of a Com¬ 
mittee, had been convinced that the 
(Virn-dealers, by means of fictitious 
sales, could raise the averages, and 
bring the bonded corn into tiie mar¬ 
ket almost at pleasure. He tlierefore 
propoeed that the bonded wheat should 
not be released until the Gazette price 
should rise to 66 k. This applied smdy 
to bonded wheat; it did not touch 
other grain, or wheat, not Imnded ; it 
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did not affect the principle of the law, 
aixording to what thia spiineiide waw 
represented to be; it left ihe market 
constantly open for Foreign wheat at 
the duty fixed by the law, provided it 
should not be bonded ; ai^' it made 
no change whatever in respect of otlicr 
kinds of com. 

Previously to proposing his amend¬ 
ment to I’arlinment, the Duke solicit- 
od the oiiinion of Mr Iluskisson. The 
reply of the latter was so vague and 
anibignous in its meaning, that the 
Duke cxpi'cted his amendment would 
ho wholly or p.nrtially adopted by Mi¬ 
nisters. After ho had (vnricd it, ho 
offered to withdraw it, providetl tliey 
would roinedy that dofoct in the law, 
which they practically admitted to 
exist. Conduct like this, forsooth, was 
calieil factious. An attempt to improve 
the law, by removing an admitted de¬ 
fect, and ap])lying a preventive to that 
which was likely to plunge half the 
community into distress, was, for¬ 
sooth, to oppose the whole law from 
party and factious motives. Those who 
invented the dirty slander were the 
factious ; they were the men who de¬ 
stroyed the law from ])arty and fac¬ 
tious motives. If every iVIeinber oi" 
Parliament would always act as the 
Duke of Wclliic.’ton acted on this oc¬ 
casion—would look at fact,«‘xperiencp, 
reason, and public gr>ofl, without ca¬ 
ring for party and personal inttrests— 
the country would suffer far less than 
it does from party and faction. 

But this amendment was ruinous to 
the law, because it altered the duty ; 
end to tills the Commons could not 
oonsent on the score of privilege. No 
matter tlien how necessary it might 
be. Although it might be essential for 
saving the whole community from dis¬ 
tress, it was still to be rejected solely 
oil account of privilege. Those who 
argue thus, are the enemies of both 
privilege and the constitution. 

The amendment was carried, and 
in consequence Ministers abandoned 
the biU. Then bemm tlie war of slan¬ 
der and falsehood. Mr Canning, ac¬ 
cording to the newspapers, charged 
the Peers, in his place in Parliament, 
with being detennined to rejeejt any 
ehange whatever that the Commons 
might devLse respecting the Corn Laws. 
He stated that this was clear to all ; 
and that the people who walked the 
streets protested that aueh was the 
fact. 'What the Btreot-walken, who 
did this were, in sex and calling, the 
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Right HoDotU|klrfe Gentlemim did not 
describe; and it is possible enough 
that there may be a class capable of 
doii^ it. But no matter whether the 
charge was made by the Prime Mini- 
Bter, Of by street-walkers, or by both; 
it was grossly untrue—it was made 
in the teeth of decisive evidence to 
the contrary. Previously to its being 
made, the Peers, in their collective 
capacity, had proved themselves to be 
wuliug to pass the law sent to them 
from the Commons, with this excep¬ 
tion only—they raised the duty on 
uonded wheat. This alteration sanc¬ 
tioned the principle of the law, and 
involved the abolition of the existing 
Corn Laws. Mr Canning's charge was 
much worse than calumnious; it con¬ 
stituted as abominable an attack u{K)n 
the rights and independence of Par¬ 
liament, as ever was made. It in rea¬ 
lity asserted, that the Upper House 
had no right in the constitution to be a 
deliberative body, or anything but the 
instrument of the I,ower one. If one 
of the Estates of the Realm is to be 
thus dealt with, we may easily divine 
what is to be done with anotlier. The 
object evidently was, to fill the coun¬ 
try with delusion and distraction—^to 
cover the Peers with popular indigna¬ 
tion—and to obtain that majority 
amidst them by intimidation, wdiich 
cotdd not be obtained by constitu¬ 
tional means. 

Mr Canning’s attack was met by 
several of the Peers as it deserved to 
be. Lord Grey’s eloquent and consti¬ 
tutional reply to it deserves the high¬ 
est praise. 

After the Premier had acted in this 
manner, it was very natural for his 
newspapers to run round the whole 
circle of falsehood and iniquity. They 
immediately proclaimed that the Peers 
wished to keep corn at " famine- 
prices,” and to starve the population; 
they addressed the most atrocious in¬ 
citements to the bad passions of the 
multitude. If what these newspapers 
have published firom first to last re¬ 
specting the Corn question, was col¬ 
lected into a whole, it would /exhibit 
such a mass of base, premeditated 
misrepresentations, and wilful, cool- 
blooded, diabolical falsehoods, as hu¬ 
man depravity could scarcely be 
thought capable of producing. 

We will examine, first, how far the 
Duke of Wellington’s amendment was 
calculated to produce famine-prices 
and starvation. 

Voi.. XXII. 


This amendment admitted all kinda 
of grain, save wheat, at the duties fix- 
ed by the House of Commons; it ad¬ 
mitted unbonded wheat at tbp duty 
fixed by the Houseof Commons; um 
it would haVe admitted bonded wheat 
whenever the price should have risen 
to 668. Now, what was there here to 
produce high prices ? Under it a large 
and constant import of Foreign wheat 
would hare take place, and l/hat this 
would have kept the price below 60s. 
can be doubted by no one. This 
amendment would have constantly ad* 
mitted all tlie wheat and flour that 
Foreijp nations could send us, at the 
duty fixed by tlie House of Commons, 
provided the duty were paid on their 
being landed. 

If the law was abandoned because 
the amendment was carried, this was 
not the fault of his Grace. He did 
not intend it to destroy the law. On 
this point, it was the Ministers who 
laboured to {woduce famine-prices and 
starvation. 

We will now speak of Lord Malmes¬ 
bury and his friends. While ' they 
vot^---8nd in our jpdgment most 
wisely opd righteously voted—against 
the whofe law, they declared them¬ 
selves to he willing to give the law of 
1S23 immediate operation: in other 
words, they were willing that Foreign 
w'beat should be admitted whenever 
our price should reach 70s. They were 
likewise willing to makeimprovements 
in the existing laws. Mr Western, 
whose sound and able speeches were 
never answered, although they were 
disregarded, made an effort in the 
House of Commons to give the law of 
1S22 itomediatc efibet. With r^ard 
to tlic admission of Foreign wheat 
whenever our price should 708. the 
Peers, barring the Ministerial part of 
them, were unanimously iu favour of 
it. 

Every merchant, every manufac¬ 
turer, every man living who is enti- 
tletl to open his lips on the Corn ques¬ 
tion, knows that if Foreign wheat were 
admitted at 708., the ijffect would be, 
tliat the price would be generally con¬ 
siderably below 7()s. The price could 
not rise to this without admitting as 
much Foreign wheat as would almost 
immediately reduce it greatly. Under 
such a regulation, the price in ordi¬ 
nary years could not be more on the 
average of tlic year than from 60g. to 
6^6. or 656. Would such a price 
a famine one, and starve the popul/a- 
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rioM ? Not oiic of Mr Canning's news¬ 
papers will dare to reply in the affir- 
ynative. 11 is matter of deiijonstration, 
lhat what Lord hlalmosbury and his 
friends advocated, could not possibly 
oaiise vrheat to be, on the average, 
more than a shilling or two per quar¬ 
ter dearer than it is when we now 
write f and yet not a false sycophant 
can be found in the land to assert that 
Its price is at present unreasonable. 

And now we w'ill ask, what possible 
public benefit of any kind can be pro¬ 
duced hy these detestablemisrepresen- 
rations and falsehoods ? No man can de¬ 
ny, that if tlie laur make the price of corn 
£00 low, it will plunge half tlic popu¬ 
lation into Ixjf^'ary and misery, and 
bring the most tearful evils upon tlie 
whole. Tliis is wholly above ques- 
lion. It is alike uinjuestiunable, that 
d' the law make the price too high, 
ihis will produce comparatively but 
little evil, and it can be easily and iin- 
iiicdiately remedied. It is of course 
very clear, that on public grounds, 
aiuf for the sake of the maunfacturers 
and traders, as well a? of that of the 
ligriculturiats, too low u price ought 
lobe guarded against even more vigi¬ 
lantly than too high a one. It neces¬ 
sarily follows, that the arguments of 
those who urge that the law will fix 
the price too low', should be truly 
>tated, and dispassionately examined. 
Such people niuy beoverwlielined with 
falsehood and scurrility—they may be 
replied to by intib-clamour—they may 
be made the objects of popular hatred 
and vengeance—and whatcan be gain¬ 
ed from this Public ruin. The Up¬ 
per House of Parliament may beslrip- 
jKsl of its functions—it may be invol- 
ved in war wiUi tlie Lower One—^ii 
may be made the object of national 
.Luiinosity—and what will follow.^ The 
dcstriicuoii of the Constitution. 

If there be any rimn who is in dan¬ 
ger of being ini'-kd by the cant of tlie 
age respecting the march of intellect, 
.iiid the abounding of knowle«lge, 
science, and philosophy, who is in 
of believing the bombastic ogot- 
and silly swaggering of Alinis- 
i|^aud their worshippers—we pray 
man to examine impartially the 
lil' iory and consequences of tliis war 
I >1 tlio Corn question. 

'J’iial Coin ought to fetcl. a price 
iufiicii-’iil. lo ct *Lr the costs ol it. r ro- 
ductii i), I'l &Airni.ud on all .-.idy-. Tlit. 
iii-st ihcioioit, to bt' tikc'li vva;, 
to ih. r_'. s-i what jit.: '.'.cuid (le ihij 


This step bu praeUdiHy bc'eti taken, 
and there is no material diligence of 
opinion touching what the costs of the 
production of corn are, and what price 
IS necessary to cover them. 

The next thing to be dope, mani- 
^tly, was—to enact a law that would, 
as fitr as jiossible, always keeji corn 
at this price. Now, what has been 
done lu re The law attempted to bt' 
enacted, only sought to prevent the 
price from being too high: It is ma¬ 
nifest that it would have rendered tite 
price considerably lower than it ought 
to be, according to the professions of 
all sides. . M'^hilc ^linisters declared 
that the agriculturists ought to have 
a certuiii price, they proposed a law 
which would have bound them to one 
much lower ; while the manufacturers 
mid traders declared their willingness 
to giv e a certain price, tlicy clanioured 
for a law that would enable tbeni to 
buy far more cheaply. On the nature 
of such conduct we need not enlarge. 

It is demonstrable tliat the Corn 
J.aws, if the one of hsnl been 

rendered operative, could not possibly 
have given the agriculturists a higher 
average price for wheat than from Oos. 
to If there be any truth in the 
professions of ^Ministers and the tra¬ 
ding part of the population, the s<iK- 
matter in dispute, consists, of course, 
solely of from .'Js. to js. per quarter. 
Now, what is the real practical worth 
of this to the consumer ? Every la¬ 
bouring man in the cotintry has beim 
again and again told by experience, 
that a variation of from .'ks. to .'>s. ii^ 
the quarter of wheat, very frequently 
makes no variation in the price oi 
bread. The matter in dispute is com¬ 
promised in these questions—Shall u 
reduction of from five to ten jicr ceii t 
be mode in the )»iice of wheat And 
chall the price of bread be from a half, 
penny to a penny per week cheaper to 
each member of the coinmunity than 
it is at present ? For thia the country 
lias been filled with strile and distrac¬ 
tion—the most serious injury has been 
iloiic to agriculture—h.ilf the popula¬ 
tion are to be brought into danger of 
ruin—and the enqiircis to he threaten¬ 
ed with fearful evils. The i:u:duclioii 
ciumot be iwavii' without placing agri- 
eettuic, and, efeourse, tlse bcstiiite- 
u.'tsofilH I liij),’. i. ill j* upardy. All 
will,-' iiiay 1)'. I Kiaiwludge, scicriet 

'i plnlosepliy; ViiU il .'.ball Ucvn be 
<iiltd so l.y ii?. Il.'i parents may boast 
:h..a lh(' me the I’xaUst and wist'st 
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xnen^thftt ever existed, but our pane- 
gyrics th^ shall never receive. 

And now what docs all tlie nonsense 
roucliing fluctuations really amount 
to ? An advance of (>s. upon ttUs. Is 
to per cent; one of lOs. is nearly 17 
)ter cent; and one of 15s. is 25 per 
cent. In ordinary years, under the 
Corn Laws, tiie fluctuations would not 
have been greater than from 5 to 15 
per cent; and the occasional and ex¬ 
treme fluctuations would not have ex¬ 
ceeded 2u or 25 per cent. Such fluc- 
iuations cannot be prevented; they 
take place in every article, and they 
roduce no iniscliicf. Yet the men of 
tiowledge, science, and philosophy, 
protest, that if wheat be raised tor a 
moment from 10 to 20 per cent above 
what it costs in the production, this 
will produce famine and starvation! 

Do the newspaper clamours for 
eJieap corn, prove that com can be 
pnaluced tor the price to which they 
wish to sink it ? TIict do not attempt 
U. Do they ask what effects their 
(.heap cOTii would produce amidst the 
.tgricultural poimlation ? No, themat- 
icr is below their notice. Do they in- 
- juire what the consequences would be 
.0 trade, manufactures, revenue, and 
jil the best interests of the empire, 
should half the community be plun¬ 
ged into beggary and distress ? No. 
Their cry in reality amounts to tliit 
—cheap corn, though it ruin ten or 
twelve millions of people !—Cheap 
corn, though it ruin the enqnre!— 
'I’lieir kadei'b dive stdl deei>er into 
I ritniiial ignorance and absurdity. In 
plain English, the doctrine of M'Cul- 
loeh and Jus brethren is—sink tlie 
price of corn below the cost of produc¬ 
tion, and by this you will enrich the 
producer—niin your landowners, farm¬ 
ers, and husbandry labourers, and by 
this you will benefit them mightily. 

Is the age, in which a question of 
such stupendous and perilous import¬ 
ance is thus argued—in which it is 
attempted to decide such a question 
by delusion and falsehood, by party 
madness, and the brute passions of 
the populace—the age of knowledge, 
science, and philosophy No ! it is 
the age of ignorance, folly, and wick¬ 
edness. 

Wc have opposed free trade, chiefly 
with releJTUcc to its applic.iUon to 
iigriculluic. It ciaild not bo made' to 
have any material diiLCl operation on 
the leading inanufacliues; and the 

inlet c&ta nhkh it ha^ so gtit'ou.dy 


ii^^red do not employ, comparatively, 
a very large portion of the population. 
But when applied to agricmtuce, hadf 
the community would he expo^ to 
its destructive direct operatitm. Its 
progress has been for the moment aiy 
rested, and we have yet only had 
its comparatively uifling beginning. 
Agriculture, however, has only recei¬ 
ved its year’s respite through a heavy 
sacrifice. If the onning crop he, what 
it promises to he, the bonded vidieat 
will have viery mischievous e^cts in 
the market. 

It would he unpardonable in ut to 
withhold our praise from those Peers 
by whom the country was saved from 
the evils comprehended in the reject¬ 
ed law. When public men are auda¬ 
ciously making a boast of apostasy, 
trampling upon principle, and pro¬ 
claiming, by their conduct, that they 
have a right to do anything to serve 
tlieir personal and party interests, it 
is refreshing to find such an example 
of consistency, patriotism, and inde- 
]i^dence, as has been furnished by 
Lords Grey, Eitzwilliam, and the other 
Whig Peers who voted with the Duke 
of Welliugtou. When men of their 
station thus nobly cast from them the 
bonds and interests of party, for the 
sake of tlieir country, they shall ne¬ 
ver, no matter what their party nainc 
may be, be without our honest pane¬ 
gyric. 

The Duke of Wellington needs no 
further praise than we have given him, 
however highly hf* may deserve it. 

But it is to J.ords Malmesbury, Lau¬ 
derdale, lledesda^ Stanhope, and the 
Peers who voted Inth them, that the 
gratitude of the country is especially 
due. The excellent resolutions of Lord 
Redesdale deserve ^arm commenda¬ 
tion. Lord Malmesbury’s unremitting 
search for facts, his patient investiga¬ 
tion, his accurate deductions, and clear 
and solid reasoning, his steady bold¬ 
ness in grasping any topic, no matter 
bow unpopular, cannot be eulogised 
sufflciently. It is men like him—men 
who care not for party, who care not 
for unpopularity, who cannot be sway¬ 
ed by national delusion, and who cou¬ 
rageously assert the dictates of truth, 
reason, experience, and patriotism, re¬ 
gardless of the consequences—whom 
England ought to venerate and follow. 
'I’o such men she owes all she ik)s- 
sesses ; and, through such men oiil v, 
ean retain what she iX)6sesBes. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


Mr James Montgomeiy has a new vo- 
iame of Poems in the press. The prin- 
mpal Poem is to be eiititled. ** The Pelt 
can Isbnid." 

The seventh volume of Hie Personal 
Narrative of Travels in Colombia, hj 
Baron de Humboldt; from the original 
French, by Helen Maria' WUliams, is on 
the eve ot publication. 

Dr Moseley is preparing for pnhlieh* 
ti(» a Dictionary of Latin Quantities; 
or, Prosodian’s Guide to the different 
Quantities of every SyllaUe in the Latin 
Language, alphabetically arranged, with 
authorities from the best poets. To which 
will be prefixed, a Treatise on Prosody. 

The Fourth volume of the English 
Flora, by Sir James E. Smith, IVesident 
of the Linnffian Society, &a &c. is about 
to appear. 

Mr T. Hood, the autlior of “ Whims 
and Oddities, National Tdes,’* &c. &c. 
is preparing a work for the press, to be 
entitled, ** Hie Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies Hero and Leander, Lycus, Hie 
Centaur, and other Poems. 

Mr J. R. Young, author of an Ele¬ 
mentary Treatise on Algebra, will shortly 
publish Elements of Geometry, contain¬ 
ing a New and Universal Treatise on the 
Doctrine of Proportion, together with 
Notes, in which are pointed out and cor¬ 
rected some important errors that have 
hithmto remained unnoticed in the wri¬ 
tings of Geometers; also an examination 
of the various Theories of Parallel Lines 
that have been proposed by Legendre, 
Bertrand, Ivory, &:c^ 

An Historical Nwnative of Dr Eran- 
cia's Reign in Paraguay, is about to be 
Iiubitshed, in one volume. 

The Rev. George Tolley’s Explana¬ 
tory View of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
as it is delivered in the Scriptures, is 
nearly ready. 

In the press, Lieutenant-General the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of 
the late War in Spain and Portugal. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Vans Kennedy, of 
the Bombay Military Establishment, an¬ 
nounces for early publication, Researches 
into the Origin and AflBnity of the Prin¬ 
cipal Languages of Asia and Europe. 

A new edition, considerably enlarged, 
of The Butterfly Collector’s Vade Me- 
cum, will soon appear. 

A new edition of Mr Gent’s Poems, 
with many additions, is announced. 

Mr Arrowsmith announces a Map il- 
lustiaUng the Travels of the Apostle 
J’aul, as recorded in the New Testament, 


and adapted to the Theories of the most 
eminent Critics; whereon will be like¬ 
wise seen, at one view, the Journeys 
during which the Apostle wrote his 
Epistles, together with their dates, and 
the places whence they were sent. 

Mr Strutt is preparing for publication 
a work entitled, Dclicite Sylvarum; or. 
Select Views of Romantic Forest Scene¬ 
ry, drawn from Nature, and etched by 
himself. Hie work will be printed in 
imperial folio, uniformly with The Sylva 
Britannica, or Portraits of Forest Trees. 
By the same author. 

The Visions of Fatmos, a Prophetic 
Poem, illustrative of the Apocalypse; 
with an Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rev. Thomas Grinfield, M.A. Rector 
of Sliirland, Derbyshire. 

Some Account of Llangollen and its 
Vicinity, including a circuit of about 
seven miles. The whole will be com¬ 
prised in a pamphlet, the price of which, 
it is hoped, will not exceed Three Shil¬ 
lings, and will form a Guide Book for the 
Tourist wishing to examine the most re¬ 
markable places in this highly romantic 
and interesting neighbourhood. 

Elements of Biblical Criticism and In¬ 
terpretations, with special reference to 
tlie New Testament. Translated from 
the Latin of Emesti, See. By Moses Stu¬ 
art. A new edition, with additions, by Dr 
Henderson, Theological Tutor of the Mis¬ 
sion College, Hoxton, and author of Bib¬ 
lical Researches and Travels in Uussis, 
Sec. 

Hie Rev. Henry March, of Mill Hill, 
has a new work in the press for young 
people, entitled, the Early Life of Christ, 
an Example to Youth. 

A new and copious General Index to 
the Edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, in 5 vQis. 4to, edited by the late 
C. Taylor. 

A Vocabulary to the (Edipus Tyran. 
nus of Sophocles, with the Derivation 
and Composition of the Words. With 
References and Explanations. By George 
Hughes, M.A. 

A Series of Views in tlie Isle of Wight, 
illustrative of its Picturesque Scenery, 
Castles, Foitrcsses, and Seats oi^ Nobility 
and Gentry, is on die eve of Publica¬ 
tion, from Drawings made during the 
last summer by Mr F. Calvert, under 
whose superintendence the Plates will 
he coloured, so as to have the effect of 
wcll-finuhcd Drawings. It will be printed 
in Quarto, and comprise Views of tlie 
Coast, as well as of the Interior, accom* 
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panied with Descriptions. The size of Italy, by Messrs Jenkins ana VIoskings, 
the Plates wjll admit of veiy comprehen* architects, is announced to be published 
sive pictorial representation. in Eight Parts,—the first of which will 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- appear in a few days, 
lished, in One Vol. 8vo, price lOs. in A new work of the celebrated Le 
boards, the Ueasons of the I^ws of Mo- Brun, on Comparative Physiognomy, is 
8CS, from the “ More Nevochiin” of Mai- about to be otfered to tlie public. It is 
monides. With Notes, Dissertations, and highly curious and interesting, and eon- 
a Life of the Author. By James Town- sists of Thirty-seven large Designs in 
ley, D.D. Lithography, by Engelman & Co., de- 

The first Number of a series of Litho- velopiiig the relation between the Ilu- 
graphic Views in the Brazils, together man Physiognomy and that of the Brute 
with Scenes of tlie Manners, Customs, Creation; with a Dissertation on the 
and Costume of the Inhabitants, from System. 

Drawings by Maurice llagendas, a Ger- Views in the Madeiras, in 26 liighly- 
man artist, is on the eve of publication, finished Drawings on stone, by Messrs 
It will be accompanied by Letter-press Westall, Nicholson, Harding, Villeneuve, 
l^escription, under the superintendence Gauci, &c., from Sketches taken oii the 
of Baron Humboldt. spot; and illustrating the most iiiterest- 

A selection of Architectural and other ing objects and scenes of the Islands. 
Ornaments,—Greek, Itoman, and Ita- The third Number of Views in Scot- 
lian, drawn on stone, from the originals land, from Drawings by K. Nicholson, 
in various Museums and Buildings in Esq. will be shortly published. 

EDINBURGH. 

Soiithside Papers. Edited by Timo- Saiidford, Esq. A.M. Oxon., Professor 
thy Tickler, Esq. 2 vuls. 8v’o. of Greek iu the University of Glasgow. 

Campaigns of tho British Army in Will be published in September, the 
Spain, Portugal, and the South of France, Planter’s Guide, or a Praetieal Essay on 
from 1 BOS to 1814(. By the Author of the best method of giving immediate Ef- 
Cyril Thornton. In 2 vols. feet to Wood, by Hits removal of large 

An Inquiry into the Stiuctiirc and Af- Trees and UndiTwood ; being an attempt 
finityof the Greek and Latin Languages, to place the Art on fixed luinciplos, and 
with Occasional Com]>aiisoiis of the to apply it to geiieial piirjiuses, useful 
Sanscrit and Gothic; and an Appendix, and ornumeutul; ehietiy intended fur the 
in which the Deiivation ot tlie Sanscrit climate of Scotland. By Sir Henry Stcu- 
from the Greek is endeavoured to he art, Bart. LL.D. l'.R.S,E. isc. 
esiabiished. By Gi urge Dunbar.F.Il.S.E. Tables for Converting the Weights and 
and Prolefcsor of Greek in the University ifeasures liithorro in use, into tliose of 
of Ihhnburgh. tlie Imperial Stan(I;ird«, estubljslied by 

Will be published in October, in two the recent .Act of rarhameiit; adapted 
large volumes ocMvo, anew edition of not only for general^iiveisums, but for 
Dr rulleii’h First I/iiies of the Piactice of the lural Measures ^jjlughout the dilfe- 
I’hysic, togi'thcr with his J’iiy-iology and lent Comities; together witli a general 
Nosology. In this- edition will be intro- view of ibe New Standards, and of the 
duced numerous Extracts Irom Dr Cul- changes caused by tiiem in ordinary prac- 
len’s M.S. LecturcK, hiilierlo nnpublish- tice. Also, simple and very useful Rules 
ed, and from his piintcd Treatise on the of Conversion, for the Memory. By G. 
Materia Medica. Edited by John Thom- Buchanan, civil engineer, Edinburgh, 
son, M.D. F. R S E. & E., Lecturer on A Treatise on the Law of Landlord 
the IVactice of J’hysie, and late Regius and Tenant, By llobei't Hunter, Emj. 
Professor of Military Surgery in the Uiii- Advocate. 

versity of Edinliuigh. The ancient unpublished National Bul- 

Will he published in September, in one lads of Scotland, Historical and Legend- 
volume octavo, a Treatise on the Elec- ary; wherein tire displayed the loves and 
tion Laws in Seotiund. To which will amours, the heroic and warlike deeds of 
he added, a Historical Inquiry concerning the kings, the noblemen and gentlemen 
the Municipal Constitution of Towns and of Scotland, in the fourteenth, fifteenth. 
Boroughs. By Arthur Connell, Esq. sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, all 
Advocate. taken down from the recitation of veryold 

Nearly ready, in 12mo, Exercises in peojile; with Explanatory Notes, and an 
Homeric and Attic Greek, for the use of Appendix, containing a Number of curi- 
the Second and Senior Greek Classes in ous Fragments of Ancient Scottish Song, 
the University of Glasgow. By Daniel rarely to be met with. 

Voi . xxii. «K 
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ANTiaiOTIES. 

He History and Antiquities of Wes¬ 
ton Favel), in tlie County of Northwnp* 
tm. By John Cole. 8vo, Us. 6d. 

Chronicles of 3.ondou Bridge. By an 
Antiquary. With iG Engravings on 
Wood, by the first Artists. Crown 8vo, 
288. board s; demy Svo, with the Plates 
mounted on InriL pa|itT, Ii.2, Bs. boards. 
Proof irnprL'sIoii^. of tho Plates, on largo 
India paper, i«>r the Jlliistrution of IIi^. 
torios of London, Itc. L.2, 23. in a port¬ 
folio. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Judge Jeffries, Lord High 
Chancellor of England in the Ucign of 
James II. By Ilumphrey Wool- 
wiycli. Esq. bvo, J4s. 

Historical Inquiries respecting the 
Character of Edward Hyde, Earl of Cla¬ 
rendon, Lord Chancellor of England. By 
the Hon. George Agar Ellis. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal 
Sketches of his Own Time.s ; being his 
individual Becollections of distinguished 
Personages, liemarkablc Events, High 
Life, and Manners, for the last fifty years. 
2 vols. L. 1, 8s. 

CLASSICS. 

The First Twenty-eight Odes of Ana¬ 
creon, in Greek and in English; and in 
both Languages, in Prose us well as in 
Verse. WitJi Copious Variorum Notes 
from the best Editors and Commenta¬ 
tors ; a Grammatical Analysis ; and a 
Lexicon. By John Broderick Uoche, 
IVLD. and A.M. 

R^ATIOV. 

Scholar’s Regflnr, first half yearly 
Part. 3s. 

Notes to Assist the Memory in Various 
Sciences. Gs. Gd. 

Prevailing Popular Errors in English 
Grammar and Pronunciation familiarly 
pointed out. For the use of those per¬ 
sons who want either opportunity or in¬ 
clination to study this Science. By 
George Jackson. Gs. 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry, 
designed for the Use of Students in the 
. University. By John Hind, M. A. late 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8ro, 10s. Gd. 

Caroline and her Mother; or. Fami¬ 
liar Conversations for Children. Prin¬ 
cipally upon Entomological Subjects. By 
a Lady. 12mo, 4s. Gd. 

FINi; ARTS. 

Vol. HI. of Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, Architecture, &c. 8ec. Editc<l 


and Bbuch enhu^ged by the Rev. J. Dal- 
laway. Containing eighteen highly finish¬ 
ed portraits on copper, besides numerous 
wood engravings. Tlie price of each vo¬ 
lume is L.2,2&, or India proofs, L.3, 3s. 
boards. 

A Scries of Practical Instructions in 
Landi-capc Painting in Water-Colours; 
Coiitiiiiiing Directions for Sketching from 
Nature, and the Application of Perspec¬ 
tive, iis connected VMth Landscape Scene¬ 
ry. By John Clark. Complete in Four 
Parts. Illustrated by Filty-five Views 
from Nature, Descriptive Ohjccts, is.< 
hluunted in Imitation ol Drawings. 
Price Gl. Gs. 

Part IV. of Pompeii, which completes 
this important work, in imperial loJio. 
containing nearly one bnndretl plate-., 
engraved by W. 11. f'ool.e.from draw'inu''- 
by Lifiitcnant-Coionel t'ocKbuni of the 
Koyal Artillery, J. Guldicutt, Henry 
Parke, andT. L. I)oim!d.«oii, Architect-; 
with descriptive letter-press of the plates, 
by T. L. Donaldson, Member ol tlte Aca¬ 
demy of St T.uke at Home, corresponding 
Member ot the Iloyal and Imperial Aca¬ 
demies of Venice and Milan, and Acade¬ 
mic Professor of the First Class of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Fjorenco. 
The work is also embellished with an 
Eruption of Vesuvius, from u drawing by 
.T. Martin, Esq. 

No. VII. ot River Scenery, by J. M. 
W. Turner, 11. A. and the late Thomas 
fiirtin, 'which rompJete.stIicw'ork,) willi 
letter-press descriptions of all the plate.-., 
by Mrs Holland. 

GLOGRArtlV. 

Six Sheets of u New Atlas of India, 
being the Surveys of the Moimtainou-, 
Districts, by Captains Hodgson, Herbert, 
and Webb, mid of Bundelcund, by Cap¬ 
tain Franklin, on a scale ot four miles to 
art inch. The Atlas is engraving tty or¬ 
der of the Honourable Court ol Direc¬ 
tors, by Mr John Walker, from 'J'rigono- 
mctrical Surveys made for the purpose, 
being intended to form a complete Map 
of the whole of India, on a uniform plan. 
Each sheet may be had separately. An 
Index Sheet, .showing the plan and dis¬ 
position of the whole, may be liad of tlic 
Publishers. ' 

iiisTony. 

nie Constitutional History of Eng¬ 
land, from the Accession of Henry Vll. 
to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hallam. 2 vols. 4to, L.4. 

The Third Volume of Godwin’s Hii.- 
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tory of the Commonwealth of Encland. 
169. 

History of the War in the Peninsula, 
under Napoleon. By Generd F(^. Voh 
1. 8vo^ 140. 

LAW. 

A Letter to William Jones, Esq. Mar¬ 
shal of the King's Bench I^ison, occa¬ 
sioned by bis Observations on the Insol¬ 
vent Debtor's Act, from Henry Dance, 
Esq. Provisional Assignee of Insolvent 
Debtors in England. Is. 

Observations upon the Insolvent Deb¬ 
tors’ Act, miscalled “ An Act for the 
Belief of Insolvent Debtors.” By Wil¬ 
liam Jones, Esq., Marshal of the King’s 
Bench. Is. 

Nos. I. and II. of llie Jurist; or, 
Quarterly Journal of Jurisprudence and 
Legislation. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt l.a\v, as al- 
tered by the new Statutes,and including the 
Statute now' pending in Pailiament. By 
Biihil Montagu, Esq. and Francis Gregg, 
Esq. Barristers at Law, and Commis- 
sioiturs of BaukTU])ts. 

MiiniriN-K AM) sunGiiiiy. 

Observations on Ibe Necessity of esta¬ 
blishing a different Sy.stem of affording 
Medical Ileliet to the Sick Poor, than 
by tlie Practice of eontractirig with Me¬ 
dical Men, or the I'arming c»l Parishes. 
By J. F. llulbert. Member of the Uoyal 
College of Surgeons, K;c. 

On fialvariisin, and its Medical Fillica- 
ey in Disorders of the Digestive Organs, 
witli Practical Illustrations. -Mso, Ite- 
marks on the Utility of various Baths. 
By ]M. I .a Bcaunic, Medical Galvanist, 
F.I>.S. &c. 7s. 

A slight Sketch of Remote and Proxi¬ 
mate Causes of Affections of the Sto¬ 
mach, erroneously teniied Nervous or Bi¬ 
lious ; with a few plain Directions for the 
Prevention and Cure of Dyspepsia. Is. (id. 
" Elliott’s Medical Pocket-Book. A 
New Edition; carefully revised, impro¬ 
ved, and augmented. By a Medical Prac¬ 
titioner, of St Thomas’s and Guy’s Hos¬ 
pitals. 

>nscri.i.AXiKS. 

Letters from his late Majesty to the 
late Lord Kenyon, on the Coronation 
Oath, with his l.ordsiiip’s Answers; and 
IjCtters ol the Right Hon. William Pitt, 
to his late Majesty, on the t’atholics of 
Ireland, with his Maje.sty’s Aiiswevs; 
jiow lii'si jtubiishcd from the Original 
MSSb, with a Preface. Ito and Svo. 

Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry. 
By Count Von Bisuiark. Translated 
from the German, w'ith Notes. By Major 
N. Ludlow Beamish. Svo, L.1, Is. 

Catholic Principlis uiid FccUnge Uu- 


ads 

changed, from the 14th Century to the 
pteimit ThnI. By Henry WilHam Tem- 
pie. Esq. Ss. 6d. 

Parallel between the Wars of Wellbg- 
ton and Marlborough. ByLieut-Colo- 
nei D. L. Evnnsl 

Protestant PrincipleB; exempliBed in 
the Parliamentary Oratii^ns of Royal 
Dukes, Right Rev. Prelate, Noble Peers, 
and Illustrious Commoners. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Robert Peel. 

More Mornings at Bow Street; a new 
Collection of Humoroifs and Entertain¬ 
ing Reports. By John Wight, of the 
Morning Herald; with 23 Illustrations, 
by George Cruickshank. 10s. 6d., or 
India Paper, Ijs. The Cuts separately. 
Os. ; India, 10s. 6(L 

An Octavo Edition of Evelyn’s Diary 
and Correspondence. 3 vols. L.3, I0& 

I'lie Epistles of Ignatius and Polycarp, 
&c.; a New Translation, with an Ap¬ 
pendix, in which Cobbett’s History of 
the Reformation is refuted. By W. K. 
Clementson, M.A. 5i. 

A Solemn Appeal to the Common 
Sense of tingland against the Principles 
of the Right Hon. George Canning, and 
his Associates. By n Lay Protestant. 
2-. (id. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, First I.ord of tlie Treasury, See. 
ii.c. Intended as an humble ^■in(lieation 
of the present Ministry, By 1. Wade, 
D.D. Is. 

Gaes-es at Truth. By Two Brothers. 

King Henry the Fourth and his Times; 
being the First of a Series of Romances 
from Shakspeui'c. 

Substance of the Speech of J. Poynder, 
Esq., at the Courts of Proprietors of 
East India Stock, held on tiie 21st and 
asth days of hTacch, 1S27.—Human Sa¬ 
crifices in India, tis. 

The Philosophy ot Mind and Matter, 
in some of the most important branches 
of Moral Science. By G. M‘Caul. Bvo, 
10s. 

History of tlte Transmission of Ancient 
Books to Modern Times. By Isaac 
Taylor. Svo, 8s. 

NOA’i:]..S AND TAUIS, 

Reuben Apsley. By the Author of 
“ Brambletye Hou.se,” “Tlie Tor Hill,” 
&c. 3 vols. post Svo, '!l.s. (id. 

The Epicurean ; a Tale. By Tliomas 
Moore, Esq, Os. (iJ. 

Tales of All Nations. Hs.—This Vo¬ 
lume contains ten original prose fic¬ 
tions IroMi the pens of the following 
well-kiii'.vii w.iteis, viz ;—The Author 
of “ London in the Oiden 'Time”— 
Mrs Ciurles Gore—Delta (of Black- 

w-c*(,d’9 Magazine)—Mr illaric Watts-^ 
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the Authon of the “ Odd Volume”—Mr 
J. .Emerson, Author of “ Greece”—Mr 
l». F. IllcbiMrdsQn—the Author of “ Sto¬ 
ries of Chivalry wid Romance,” &c. 

Intrigue; or Woman’s Wit and Man’s 
Wisdom. By H. IL Mosse. 3 vole, 
Li, 48.64. 

High Idfe. , A Novel. 3 vols. Sis. 64. 

TfiO'Ayiaiers. A Novel. 3 vols. STs. 

.Eviy Prose Romances, with lilustm- 
tive Notices. By Willuun I. Thoms. 
Crown 8vo. Published in Monthly Parts. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. Tweiity-five copies, 
thick paper, 7s. 

Part I. Robert de Deuyll. 

II. Life of Virgiiius. 

III. Thomas of Heading. 

IV. TJie 31erry Exploits of 
liubin Hood. 

Ifyde Nui'ent. A Tale of Fashion- 
:i''le Life. In 3 vols. 

English Fd-sliionables Abroad. A No¬ 
vel. Ill 3 vol-i. post Svo, 31«. 6d. 

The l.cttre de Cachet, a Tale, in one 
vol. po-r Svo. 

I'iie Pine Tree Dell, a German Le¬ 
gend, and other Tales. 2 vols. post &vo. 

O’Neill, or Uie Rebel. 

1*01 TUY. 

Stray I.eaves, including Translations 
from the Lyric Poets ot Germany. 12mo, 
6s. 

Hymns, written and adapted to the 
Weekly Church Service of the Yeai. By 
the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D. D., 
late Lord Bishop of Calciitta. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, romplete in One 
Volume. With a Life of the Poet, a 
Glossary, and fifty Embellishments. ISs. 

St James's, a Satirical Poem. In Six 
lijiiNtles, addressed to Mr Crockford. 
7s. Gd. 

Specimens of the I’olish Poets; with 
Notes and Observations on the Litera¬ 
ture of Poland. By John Bowring. 8s. 

The Draught of immortality, and other 
Poems; with Cromwell, a Dramatic 
Sketch. By Henry Meredith Parker, 
Esfj. of the Bengal Civil Service. 10s. 6d. 

Tlie Gipsy Lady, the Fairy Child, 
Charlotte's Charm, a Gretna - Green 
Story; and other Poems. In one vol. 
foolscap 8 VO. Cs. boards. 

The Age Reviewed. A Satire. 8vo, 
10s. Gd. 

The Orlando Furioso. Translated into 
F.nglish verse from the Italian of Ludo¬ 
vico .'Vi'iosto; with Notes. By William 
Stewart Rose. Vol. V. Post8vo, Os. 6d. 
Tni:of-or.v. 

Tin; Burial and Itesiirrection of Jesus 
(' I ii isl, accoi ding to the Four Evangelists. 
From the German of John David 31i- 
rlucl'i'. ti'iimrlv I’uiffiPoi of Philosopliv 


at Gottingen, Privy Councillor ot .iustice, 
Knight of the Polar Star, Member of the 
Royal Society at London, and of the 
Academy of Inscriptions of Paris, Ac, &c. 
I3mo, 6*. Ud. bds. 

Biographical History of the Christian 
Church, from the Commencement of the 
Christian Era to the Times of Wiebliife, 
the Reformer. By 4> W. Morris, 2 vois. 
Svo, 168. 

Ilie Character and Conduct of the 
Apostles considered as an Evidence of 
Christianity. In Eight Sermons, preach¬ 
ed before the University of Oxford, being 
the Bampton Lectures tor 1827. By 
the Rev. H. H. Milinan. 

Immortality or Annihilation ? The 
Question of a Future State Discussed 
and Decided by the Arguments of Rea¬ 
son. 8s. Od. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the 
Rev. Edward Bather, M. A., Vu*ar of 
Mcole Brace, Salop. 

Sermons, Doctrinal and IV.iclica!, chi- 
cidating the Duty ol tlic S'lidy ot Pio- 
plivcy. By the Rev. John Noble Cole¬ 
man, M. A. Hvu, 12s. 

IMcmoirs and C'urio«pondcnce of Mr 
John Urquhart; with a Portrait. By 
William Ormt. 2 Mils. 12mu, Kts. (id. 

Selections troni the Woiks of the Rev. 
John Howe, by the Rev. Dr Wilson. 2 
vols. isino, (is. 

Sermons, pre.iched in tlic Parish Church 
nf Richmond, Surrey. By the Hoii. and 
Rev. G. T. Noel. Second edition, IDs. 6d. 
boards. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical, preached in 
the P.irisli Church of Claphain, Surrey. 
By the Rev. William Dealtry, B.D. 
F. R.S , Hector of Clajdiam, and of Wat- 
ton, Herts; and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 

.■\Iorning Thoughts,in Prose and V'erse, 
on Portions of the Successive CItapters 
in the Gospel ol St Mark. By the Rev. 
J. W, Ciiiiriingham, Vicar of Harrow. 
Filth edition, 2s. Gd. 

A popular Commentary on the Bible, 
in a series of Sermons, following in ilie 
Old Testament the cour.se of the First 
Les.vons, at Morning and Evening Ser¬ 
vice. By the Rev. J. Plumptre, B.D. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 1 j. J, (is. 

A Review and Analy.sis of Bi.shop 
Bull’s Exposition of the Doctrine of 
Justification. By Robert NeKson, Esq. 
]2mo, 8s. 

Sermons for SundiVy Evenings on the 
Ten (’ommundineiitii, J2mu. Second 
Edition. -Is. Gd. 

'I’he New Testament, arranged in 
Ciiionological and ili.stoiical Order, iu 
such manner, that (lie Goapels, Epistles. 
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and tlio Actii, maj be read aa one con¬ 
nected History. With copious Notes on 
many of the principal Subjects in Theo- 
logy. By the Rev. George Townsend, 
M<A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 1*,2, 

VOYAGES AND TKAVELS. 

Rambles in Madeira and in Portugal 
in 1826. With an Appendix of Details 
illustrative of the Health, Climate, &c. 
of that Island. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern 
Raly, and Switzerland, in the Summer 
of 1825. By J. W. Stevenson. In two 
vols. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piedmont, and Researches 
among the Vaudois, or Wuldenses. Ith 
Edition, embellished with Ten Views of 
Scenery, drawn on Stone by Nicholson. 
Mvo, ISs. 

Two Years in New South Wales; a 
Series of Letters comprising Sketches of 


the actual State of Society In that Co. 
lony; of its peculiar Advantages to Emi- 
granta; of its Topography, Natural His. 
tory,&e. By P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N. 
2 vols. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in the 
United States and Canada, in 182& 
With Remarks im the Present State of 
the American Navy. By Lieutenant the 
Hon. F. Fitzgerald de Roos, R.N. One 
vol. Bvo, with Plates, 128. 

Two Years in Ava. By an Officer on 
the Staff of the Quarter-Master-Gene. 
ral’s Department. 

Travels of Mirza Stesa Modeen in 
Great Britain and France. Translated 
from the Persian, by Lieut. J. C. Alex, 
ander. 8vo, 9s. 

Travels from India to England, through 
the Burrnan Empire, Persia, Turkey, &c. 
in 1825-26. By Lieutenant J. C. Alex* 
aiidcr. 4to, L.1,11s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Vittoria Colonna. A Tale of Rome, 
in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. fools¬ 
cap 8 VO, 18.S. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
from 12tli May to 1st .Tune 1827. Re¬ 
ported by Patrick Sliaw, and .Alexander 
Dunlop, jiiiir. Enquires, Advocates. Vol. 
V. Part V. 5s. 

Commentaries on the I-aws of Scot- 
land, and oii the priiiriples of Mercantile 
Jurisprudence. By George Joseph Bell, 
Esq. Advorate, Prolcssor of the Law of 
Scotland in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. Part II. 4to, L.1, 11s, 6d. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By 
the Author of “ Waverley.” 9 vols. post 
8vo, L. L 14s. 6d. 

The Eeigu of Heaven ; or, an Expo¬ 
sition of the Phrase usually rendered in 
Scripture, the Kingdom of Heaven. By 
William Innea, minister of the gospel. 
2s. 6d. 

A Descriptive List of Religious Books 
in the English Language, suited fur ge- 
Herat use. By John Brown, minister of 
the gospel, Whitburn. Is. 

Papistry Storm'd; or, the Dinging 


Down o’ the Cathedral. By William 
Tennant. Foolscap 8vo, 7s, 

Stories from the History of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 18mo, 
2s. Gd. 

The Fourth and Last Book of Lord 
Stair’s Institutes of the Law of Scotland. 
With Commentaries and a Supplement. 
By George Brodie, Esq. jun. L.l, 6s. 

Ten Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mosaic Record of Creation, delivered 
in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
By James Kennedy, F.T.C.D. M.R.I.A. 
lionellan Lecturer for 1824. 2vols. 8vo, 
15s. 

Constable’s Miscellany, voL X. Ss. 6d. 

Two Letters to James Sedgewick, 
Esq. Chairman of the Board of Stamps, 
from Thomas Fender, Esq. Comptroller 
of Stamp Duties for Gotland, 8vo, 23. 

The Elements of Architecture, prac- 
tically explained, for the use of Drawing 
Academies and Mechanics’ Institutions. 
By George Smith, Architect, Lecturer 
on Architecture to the Edinburgh School 
of Arts. With Ten Engravings ou Cop. 
per and Wood, 12fflo, 2s. Gd. 
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2^6 


CAug. 


Whcni. 

Ist,.. US'*. Oil- 
2d,.. f.*2s. Od. 
3d,... SUs. Od. 


EDINBURGH 

I Barley. 

1st,...48s. Od: 
2d,...3«s. Cd. 

3d, ....’)3s. Od. 


uhj 11. 

Oats. 

1 St....... d3s. Od. 

2d,.31s. Od. 

3d,.‘25s. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 

1st,.548. Od. 

2d,.ils. Od. 

3d, .....45s. Od. 


Average of Wheal per impettal i/uarlcr^ £3, 2s, 8d. 4-12th8 
Tuesday,, July 10. 


Beef (IC oz. per lb.) Os. iid. to Os. &l. 
Mtilton . . • .Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

Veal.Os. 4d. to Os. 8d. 

I’ork.Os. 4d. to Os. Od. 

Jiiirnl), per quarter Is. Od. to 3s. 6d. 

Tallow, per lb. . 0&.3^d. to Os. 4d. 


(Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to 
New I*otatoe.s (14 lb.) 2a. Od. to 
Freiih Butter, ]icr lb. Os. lOd. to 


Siilt ditto, ])cr cwt. . Od. to 

Ditto, per lb. . . Os. Od. to 
K^gs, per dozen . Os. Od. to 

HADDINGTON_ July 0. 


Os. Od. 
Us. Od. 
Os. lid. 
80s. Od. 
Os. Od. 
Os. Od. 


MTieat. 

Barley. 


Oats. 

Pease. 

Ist, ...(ills. Oil. 

1st. ..,45s. Od. 

Ist, 

....J 2 .S. Od. 

1st, ...52s. Od. 

‘2d, ...«0s. (*cl. 

‘2d, ...43s. Od, 

■hi, 

...34s. (id. 

2d, ...5Is. Od. 

:{d, ...50$. Od. 

3d, ...32s. Od. 

3d, 

...■Jlls. Od. 

3d, ....50s. Od. 


Beans. 

1st, ....51s. Oil. 
2d, ...43$.. Od. 
3d, ...40s. Od. 

AicrugeoJ'W/teiil, (.2, l!).«. lid. (t-l^ths. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Wuk 

ended July 0. 

Wheat, 62s.8(1.—Barley*, 42s. 2U.--Oat8,.3l8.2il.—Rye, 44s. biL->Ocaus, .52s. Sd.—Pease, 50s, Sd. 


London, Corn Exchange, July 2. 


Wheat, red, old 
Iteil, new • . 
trine ditto . . 
Stiperliite ditto 
White, new . . 
Fine ditto . . 
ft u perdue ditto 
Rye .... 
Barley', . . 
Fine ditto . . 
Suiierfinc ditto 
hla.t .... 
Fine .... 
Hoc Pease . 
Maple . . . 
Maple, fine 


t. s. s. s.ji s. a, 

— to —iWhitc yiea'ic . — to — iWheat, per 70 U>. 

5010 .5ti rntto. iwilcrs . — to —I'Etig. « h to 

.5S to (injSinidl llean<i,new,'iO (o jl,[scotch . 8 ■! to 

(lOto (i2|I)iltn, old . . — to —, Insii . . 7 10 to 

.01 to (.oj’J'iekditto, new 42 to 4.5|;FoTeicn 0 Otti 

— to —i Uo. in liond 4 (J to 
1!> to ‘M> ili.irley, per 60 J!*,. 
25 to Flic. ... 4 (, to 
SJ to at. ‘^piiteh . 0 0 to 


Liverpool, July 10. 


62 to (..iMlitUi, old 
64 to t.6 Feed oats 
— to —jFine ditto 


— to —iPuland ditto . 
34 to Sa'Filie ditto . 

— to —5’otalo ilitto 
.53 to .^Kl'uie ditto . . 
60 to Ojjseatrh . . . 
42 to 46 '|FIout, per !>ack 
47 to 18| Ditto, seconds 

— to —'.Bran, . . 


.'ll) to 35, Irish 


40 0 

67 

t3 


Seeds, l^c. 

*. S. d. 

Tares, per bsh. 8 to 12 OiRyc Grass, 

Must. White, . 8 to 10 UiRibgrass, , 

— Brown, now 14 to 20 0 (.'lover, redcwt.37 to77 0] Kiiglish . 46 0 to .52 
Turnips, bsh. 38 to 1.'. Ol— White . . . 62 to 108 Irish . . 4G 0 to 4S 
—Wed Ac green —■ to — 0 Foreign red 4.5 to .58 0| Itapesrc-d L.0 Oto L.O 


1 4 to 
30 to 3.5' Foreign 4 6 to 
34 to 37) tints, per 4j lb. 

— to —, E;ic. . , . 8 to 

50 to 0 1 1 1 1 isTi . , ,3 .5 to 
43 to 48, '.t.Qich . . 3 8 to 
10 to 12 For. in liond 3 5 to 
Do. dut. fr. — to 
Ryu,|)urqr..5(; 0 to 
S. S, d.| Mall J)CT qr. 60 II to 
26 to 34 ()| —Middling 60 0 to 
22 to .36 0) Beans.purq. 


-White 61 to 76 0 dV.ise, grey 0 0 to li 

iiandcr . . 26 to .32 0|!—WliiLe . 41 0 to 57 


s, d. s. d. 

I.5tnrr. p. 1fl6ll). 

: 6 ..' 3 Weet,l .S. — OtO — 0 
0 '( 3 in.idi.iii — 0 to — 0 
P-Sinir Ihmd I'l 0 to 26 0 
I (>aliiii:.il, per 'JIO lb. 
(liOiicIisli 37 Oto 3 h II 
|S|.otch . . — to — 0 
ill liisii . . , .31 0 to 37 II 
0 ,Uruii,p. 21 lb.ll Ulo 1 ' 2 U 

Ru/fer, Reef 

|B litter,p.cwt. r. d, s. d. 
Belfast, 8S 0 to PO II 
•Mewrv . . Hi Oto 8.5 it 
Waterford HO 0 to hi 0 
'J'Cork,iiie.2iI,81 0 to 83 0 
oil dry' 7.< 0 to 76 0 
Beef, liertf. 

01 —Mtss 100 Oto 1100 
ti,— p. barrel — () to — 0 
Pork, p. bl. 

I — Mess • .50 0 to .3b 0 
— half do. 26 Oto .30 0 
Bacon, p. cwt. 
hortmids. .50 0 to .52’ 


0!.‘»idcii 


48 0 to 50 


0 


— White, — to — 0 
Carawav, cwt. 32 to 4 1 0 Coi 

Canary .per qr. 80 to 112ii"Iretoil. . . . 2>S to ,3.5 0;|Flour, English, 'Ilians, dry, ,50 (I to,51 1! 

Cinque Fom — to — 0 Lintseed food, 32 to 46 Oi p,240ib.linc 45 0 to 46 0,Green . . —Oto 

Uai>c heed, per last, i, 2 U, to £22. 1 i Irish, 2ds 44 Oto 43 OiLard.rd.p.e.nj 0 to36 ” 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from Is/ to 22(1 June, 1827. 



IsU 

8tll. 

1.5tli. 

S2d. 

Battle sloclc, 

•204-3;i 4.i 

204 3| 

2IM'; .7' 


3 per cent, redured,.— 

3 per cent, consols.^..,..........—.......... 

83J 1 g i 

>!3h' .1 

1; 


3.1, per cent, consois.^—~— 

00*t 

!W IKli BO 

liMi 

02 

New 4 per cent. cons.--- 



81 85 

11 iili.i bonds,................ .......... 

32 8(;p. 

77 7« 7(; 

80 82 81 

^**'*™~ stock, „„.................................. j 

21!ip. 

— 

— 

— - 

Long Annuities,-...—--' 

I!i|f .7.1 (i 

I!'.! 

1.0 i 

10; i.-j-ii.M 

Bxtiieqiicr bills,-—— 

lisilieqiier bills, 

.711 ,7(1 

ui u; 47 

47 JO 

,72 >70 .71 

,7,7 .70 ;70 

■18 111 17 

17 50 

52 .50 .71 

( oiisnl.s fur III'c. 

*'^i i t'r 

b.i't 4J, ^ 

8.1 .7 

07 i 1 .{ 

i ItilCil J p,.l Ctntfc. 1 


100;. 50c. 

toil'. 70c. 

,1024'. .501- 
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Courts of ExchanffC,-^uly 8.—Amsterdaniy 12 : 4, Ditto, at sight, 12 j 1. Hot- 
terdam, 12:5. Antwerp, 12:5. Hamburgh, 37 : 2. Altona, 37: 3. Paris 3 days* 
sight, 25 : 55. Ditto, 25:30. Bourdeaux, 25 : 30. Frankfort on the Maine, 154:0. 
Petersburgh, per rble. ; 3. Berlin, 0 : 0. Vienna, 10:9. Trieste, 10 ; 10- Madrid, 
33J. (^adiz, 34»-. Bilboa, 34f Barcelona, 33^. Seville, 33j. Gibraltar, 45. Leghorn, 
47^. Genoa, 25:75. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples, 37J. Palermo, p. oz. 114^. Lis. 
bon, 40. Oporto, 43. llio Janeiro, 31. Bahia,41. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, 1>>. 
Clork, 0. 

Prices of Gold and Silver^ per oz.-—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : Cd. per oz. 
New Doubloons, XO : 0: 0. New Dollars, 4s. 9^. Silver in bars, stand. Os. Od. 


PRICES CURRENT, July 2. 


SUGAR, Muae. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL. 

LONDON. 

R. 1’. J)ry Brown, . cwf. 

sr, to 

59 

57 


5b 

54 

60 

60 

62 

Mill, fiooil, anil fine mill. 

m 

70 

60 


70 

61 

70 

63 

72 

Fine .md ■very fine, . . 

71 

75 

'■7 


70 

71 

73 

73 

74 

RpfinGd Doiili. Loavc*!* • 

112 

111 

H7 


ys 



107 

no 

Powder ditto. 

—• 

— 

— 


— 

mm 


86' 

87 

Sitii'ii' ditto, . • 

Hd 

104 

— 


•a 

mm 

... 


•m% 

Small l/umpii, . . . 

S4 




M7 

mm 


82 

65 

l.iir^rc ditto, ... • 

hJ 

ht 




mm 


88 

102 

CriiKliGrl Lump?, • • 


K1 




mu 

mm 

mm. 

mmu 

MtU ASSES, Uritiih, cwt. 

2,1 fl 

21 

21 

c 

— 

—m 

mm 

mm 

mm. 

C'OKFl^K, .lamaica, • cwt* 

42 

41 

St, 


.10 

30 

4-2 

mm 

mm. 

Ord. I'liinl, and fine ord. 

r>‘i 

56 

.15 


57 

/>r> 

Si 

30 

34 

Mid. coud, and fine mid. 

<;o 

bO 

62 



64 

75 

58 

85 

Pu 1 cli, 'r I lafic, and \ orv ord. 


.58 

— 



.10 

56 

— 

w 

(ird. gooil, and fine ord. 


(>H 



! 

62 

64 

... 


Mill. I'ood, and fine mid. 


00 

— 



66 

80 



St .. 

— 





4G 

48 



Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 

0 lOd 

— 

H^d 

• 

8f 

b^d 

yd 


— 

SPIRITS, Rum,Jam.lCO.P. 

.Is Oil 

.Is Oil 

2s lid 

5a 

38 

3s Bd : 

.Is Od 

CJ 

Brand V, • ... 

■1 0 

4 3 




1 4 

3 9 

3 0 

3 7 

(illl. 

3 « 

3 1 




2 3 


2 5 

2 6 

Whiiiky, Cram, . . • 

5 2 

•• 




mm 

2 4 j 

— 

■— 

WtNES. Claret, v- 


— 




mm 

i 

£— 

£— 

l*iirtii)*.tl 1st nrowths.lilid 

5.> 

46 




mm 




SpaiM-.il, lute, P'pe'. 

.10 

4S 




mm 

... 


mmm 

’f'l'iierifl'c, butt. 


21 



M i 

mm 

mm 


mm 

Ma.I.-ira, Jiipe, 

£■! 

CO 

— 


ta i 

mm 

mm 

M. 


LOfiWOOD, Jam. ton. 

£j 10 

fl 0 



1 

£6 

6 10 

£6 5 

£f. 10 

Honduras, .... 

tt 10 

5 15 

£7 


7 10 ! 

6 5 

C 1.1 

6 0 

C 1.1 

C.impuachy, .... 

(i 1(1 

fijl2 

— 


— 1 

7 5 

7 la 

H 0 


FC'iTlC, Jamaica . . 

1 10 

6 0 

7 10 

8 0 

8 0 

8 8 

7 ^.7 

8 10 


0 0 

10 0 

9 

0 

10 0 

11 10 

12 10 

10 10 


IMfICO, CamccMSfine, 1b. 

lls 0 

1.1s 0 




10 6 

11 6 

losud 

13s 60 

TfNfUEH, Amcr.Pine,f<H>t. 

1 3 

1 K 




1 3 

1 5 



Jill to flak. 

2 (i 

.1 (1 

— 







Clu.stiansnnd (duf. paid,) 

2 0 

2 7 

— 


..M 

1 .4 

... 

4H» 


llonituras M.iliopaiiy, . 

1 4 

1 10 

0 

11 

1 1 1 

mm 

•m. 

OOd 

IsOd 

SI Dominpi, ditto, . . 

2 4 

a 9 

1 

3 

1 8 

— 

mm 

1 .» 

2 3 

TAR, Ameiiean, lirl. 

5.1 0 

..M j 

— 


— , 

14 G 

15 0 

12 

16 

Areiniiistel. 

Ifi 


If! 


17 i 


SM 

15 


PJTt'II, roieitrn, cwt. 

S 


— 


—' 1 



7 0 

8 fl 

TALLOW. Rus.yel.Caud. 

40 0 

— i 

40 


41 1 

.19 a 

40 

37 

38 

iloiiicMnclteilp • • • • 

— 

—■ 

... 



— 


mm 


HEMP, Polisli Klilne, ton. 

45 

— 



•a. 

46 


mm 


f’etersburch, Clean, . • 

40 (f 

41 



... 

42 

43 

mm 


Ff.A.V, 










Rica Thics. & Druj. Rak. 

41 

— 

—• 


— 

— 


£- 


llifia Druj. . . cwt. 

3!» 




* 


mm. 


mm. 

Peterslmrch, 12 head 

3S 

39 



mum 


mm 

«!• 

mm 

M VTS, Arcnangcl, . . 


— 

— 


mum 


mm 



IIRISTLKS, 










PetiTsburBh Firsli, cwt. 



— 


mm 

•a. 

mm 

1.1 

mm 

ASHES, I'etcrs. Pearl, . . 

26 


2,1 


mm 

— 

mm. 

£1 .1 

£— 

Montreal, ditto, . 

2H 


26 

a 

27 

25 

mm 

1 (1 

I 7 

Pot, . 

27 


24 (i 

23 

2.1 

23 3 

1 4 

1 ^ 

UIL. Whale, . tun, . 

..25 


I..2.5 


23 10 

26 

27 

28 

a— 

Cod, 



24 10 

mm 

24 

2.1 10 

30 

mm 

TOBACCO, Virgin, fiiic,lU. 

fal 

Cl 

G 


mm 



0 5A 

0 6 

Middling. 


51 



5 


44 

0 0 

•• 

Inferior, 

4 




41 



0 2* 

0 .1 

COTTONS, Bowed Ucorg. 








0 Sj 

0 6'* 

Sea Island, . , , 





w 





ISew Orleans, . 






M.. 


0 6 

0 B4 

linlllci* • • • a 





mm 



0 8 

0 

Dcmeraraiind Derbice 








0 7 

0 10 

Grenada, . . 

.»• 





... 


0 8 

0 9 

Pernambueo, - 








0 81 

I) ;l 

Marunliam, 

— 

.... 

... 


— 


— 








Monthly Renter, 


95S 


QAug. 


MeTSOUOLOOlCAL Tables, extracted from the Regliter kept at^Sithburgh^ In the 

Obtervalory^ CaUon-hiU, 


lf.B.<->TlteObiervationii are mode twice every day. at nine o^clock, forenoon, and four o’clock, after. 
noon.—The tacond OtMcrvation in the aitemuon, in the fltit column, it taken by the Kegiitcr 
Theimometer. 


April. 


■ ■« ■■■■ 

sss= 


.1 tuch. 

(Wind. 





AUnclx 


""I 



Thsr. 

Barom* 

Tlar. 



Ther. 

Baroin. 

Ther. 

Wind. 


Aprill 1 

i 

M.36 
A. 4.5 

29.72.5 

.77(' 

M.46\ 

A.5l} 

NW. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 

Apriliej 

M..38 
A. 46 

29.a52 

.S6. 

M„501 
A. .50/ 

N. 

Frost, morn, 
day fair. 

M.41 

.61H 

M.33\ 

W. 

Dull, flying 


M..35 

.876 

M.521 

NE. 

Mom. cold. 

* { 

A.51 

.618 

4.51/ 

shrs. rain. 

A. 45 

.796 

A. 50 } 

day sunsb. 


M.4I 

.475 

M.52\ 

w. 

Ditto. 

«{ 

M-35 

. 7 % 

M.4K1 

E. 

Morn, void. 

* { 

A. .5? 

.444 

A. 49/ 

A. 43 

.62(1 

A. 49 } 

day sunsii. 


M.36 

.752 

M.50\ 

w. 

Dull, show- 

19{ 

M.32 

.540 

M..5U1 

E. 

Friul morn. 

* t 

A. 48 

.619 

A. .50 / 

ers rain. 

A. 45 

.46.5 

A. 49/ 

nun afiem. 

. < 

M.42 

..552 

M.511 

SW. 

Fair, with 

20{ 

M.39 

..5.39 

M.4.'>\ 


Cold, Init 

* 1 

A..50 

.555 

A. 52/ 

sunshine. 

.62.5 

A. 45 } 


fair, dull. 


M.42 

.484 

M.53 1 

w. 

Morn, fiost 

”{ 

40 

.5.36 

M.441 

NE. 

Kain mom. 

® i 

.\.47 

.691 

A. 49 / 

day sunsh. 

- 5.37 

A. 41 } 

>1 

7 { 

M..35 

.4.56 

M.4^ 

SW. 

Cold, with 

22 / 


.639 

M.411 

NE. 

Fair, sunsh. 

A. 44 

.699 

A. 47 } 

shrs. rain. 


.601 

A. 41 } 

cold. 


M.34 

.986 

M.4^ 

SW. 

Fair, but 

23{ 

34 

.110 

M.42 I 
A.57I 

NE. 

Snow and 

A. 45 

.913 

A. 46/ 

cold, suD' h. 

.361 

sleet, heavy. 


M.34 

A. 50 

.516 

. 37.5 

A.51\ 

M.49/ 

SW. 

Ditto. 

24{ 

35 

.240 

.27r 

M .371 

A. 36/ 

NE. 

Heavy fall 
snow. 

10 { 

M.3ni 

.6a5 

A. 491 

|Cble. 

Mom. frost. 

25( 

37 

.1.51 

M.42 1 

Cble. 

D.iy thaw. 

A. 41 

.722 

M.49 / 

day fair 

.1.5(> 

A. 4.3f 

frost night. 


M.30 

.028 

A. 481 

jCblc. 

Sharp frost. 

26{ 

42 

.(ill 

M.46 


•SW. 

Heavy shrs. 

A. 42 

.628 

M.48 / 

fair. 

.9tk> 

A. 14 


sleet aftern. 

»{ 

M.38 

.511 

A. 481 

SW. 

H.raiiimom. 


44 

.909 

M.14i 

1 

SW. 

Miiishe and 

V. 48 

.375 

M.57/ 

day showery. 

.909 

A. 4.5 I 

■ 

mild. , 

13 { 

M ..37 

.602 

A. 50 1 

E. 

Fair, very 

281 

53 

.864 

M..5.3 


E. 

Sunsh. and 

A. 48 

.819 

M.4H / 


cold. 

.764 

\.5.5 


verv warm. 


M.39 

.748 

M 491 

VL 

Day Aiir, 

saJ 

50 

•761 

M-ol. 


Cble, 

Furni. dull. 

A. 49 

.880 

A. SO / 


rain even. 

X 

.704 

A. .58 


h. r. aftem. 

15 ( 

M.38 

.760 

M.19\ 

SW. 

Fair, cold. 

3oj 


e7^>’j 

M.blil 

1 

Cble. 

Foren. suns. 

A. 48 

.8.5C 

A. 50/ 

sunshine. 


.710 

A. 58, 


aficin. shn. 


Average of rain, 2.321. 


May. 


Mayl { 

*{ 

M 

*{ 

M 

H 

“{ 

.0( 

13 { 
n{ 
u{ 

( 


Ther. iBarom. 


M.17 

50 

51 

52 
5? 
4B 
44 
49 
46 

H 

42 

51 

52 
46 

43 
49 


|2y.HGuiM.56 


AtlAch.j 

Tliur. 


1.56 \ 

.53} 


.662 

M..55 1 

.38( 

A. .55/ 

..526 

M..571 

.480 

A. 5 . 5 } 

.302 

M.561 

.108 

A..55] 

28.999 

M..561 

.999 

A..54/ 

29.21( 

M..581 

.221 

A. 5;i J 

.54( 

M..5.51 

.31.0 

A. .50 j 

.704 

M..51 

.596 

A.51 J 

.641 

M..5<i1 

.572 

A..51J 

..512 

M.561 

.620 

A.. 57 / 

.714 

M.5U1 

.727 

A.50J 

.866 

M..551 

.750 

A. 52/ 

.728 

M .571 

.702 

A. .46/ 


M.55\ 


A. .54/ 

.414 

M„5fl1 

.115 

A.. 54 / 

..386 

M..521 

..'.3i 

A. .40/ 


Wind. 


Ic'bic. 

rble. 

|e. 

E. 

CUe. 

NE. 

NE. 

SW. 

Cble. 

SE.' 

E. 

Ie. 

w. 


SE. 

lE. 


Heavy fog. 

riying lilirs. 
ram. 

Fair with 
Isunsh. 

Ditto, but 
cold. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Diitl, but 
|l'air, cold. 
Eoron. ahra. 
aftni. fair. 
Fair, with 
tuoiihme. 
Kain furc- 
Inonn cold. 
Mom. snow, 
|day cold. 
Mom. frost, 
day sun. coldj 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Rain mom. 
(day Air. 
jRiun foren. 
■fairaftem. 


[May 17{ 
18{ 


19(1 
20 ( 
21 { 
22 { 
23{ 
24 ( 
25{ 
2C( 
27{ 

H 

29{ 

so{ 

31 { 


,.Aitauli. 
Th«r, inaiom i Ther. 


M.48 

45 

52 

55 

5B 

5C 

55 

52 

52 

52 

63 

54 

57 

57 

59 


29.2.W;m 
.461 A. 
AS3 M 
•4(14 A. 
..596, M 
.7.i2 A. 
.816 M 
.775'A 
.N60'M 
.7y2'A 
Ji52M 
.6.56 A 
, .45o;m 
|28.29.i'a 
. 8.50,.\I 
,P99'A, 
.9.56|M 
.9.36lA, 
. .999 |M 
|29.146'A, 
.172 M 
.202]A. 
.175M 
.110 A. 
.110 M 
.i.5eU. 
.4.39 :m, 
, .47»A, 
128.99.9 M, 
.999,A. 


:’!} 

■«} 
»!»•} S 

57 } 

.611 

(. 2 / 

.631 

.6.1 i 
.60/ 
.60 V 
.58 1 

^ 7 } 

.58 \ 
.54/ 
..561 
54/ 
..5(i> 

.605 
.54/ 
.50 V 
.56} 
■hllS 
55/ 


Wind 


E. 

iCble. 

E. 

N. 


S. 


5V. 

S. 

E. 


W. 

SW. 

SW. 

w. 


Kain mom 
jaiid aflcrii. 
Mom. fog, 
r.!!!! afteni. 

Fair, sunsb. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Morn, fair, 
|day rain 

Ditto. 

Dull, poid, 
Idyuig shrt. 
Heavy shrs. 
|rain afterii. 
Dull, with 
.hrs. rain. 
Thun, light. 
|tain, afteru. 
Kain most of 
Iday. , 
Dull, fair, 
|rold, eveng. 
Fair, sun* 
lahinc. 

Morn. shrs. 
Iday fair. 


Average of rain, 1.5.37. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


June. 

Brevet. Cant. Hall, H F. Aidc-de-Canip to Brig. 

^n. Edwoidu, to be Major in the 
, .Army Jan. 1#<6 SO 

1 Lif«6ds.Ca|it. Wyatt, htap and l.t. Col. by 

purub. vice SoW of Uxbridge, prom. 

81 May, 1887 31 

* T.t. Fletcher, Capt. do. 

Cor. and Sub. Lt. Baring, Lt. do. 33 
lOr. Ods.Cor. and Hiding Mait. Lloyd, to have 

rank of l.t. 17 do. .31 

7 T. I.e Marchant, Cor. bypurc-h. vice 

Crouyer, ret. H June 

7 Or. 1.. 11. Faget, Cor. by purcti. vice Tower, 

prom. 7 do. 3S 

Lt. Tower, adj. vice Jeflii, rca. Adj. 
oidy 14 do. 

11 W. phibbs, Cor. by purch. vice Bolton, 

1.3 Dr. 2fi do. 

13 Capt. Sir A. T. C. C.-uniibcIl, JM. from 

Cape f'oTii*, Capt. vice Tliorotini, ret. 
h. 11 . Cape Cnr|i« Cav. rcc. dill'. M do. 

Cor. llollou, from 11 Dr. Lt. by purch. 

VICO Dalradl, prom. MU do*. 

17 .SitJ. Maj. I). Ilanaon, Cor. by purch. 

vice Heed, pioin. .30 May 

Cor. Ilaiihoii, Adj. vice B,jrrow, rc«. 37 
Adj. only .11 Mav 

I{.Wag.Tr.I,l. I)c.ni, from Ucl. List, 1 Vcl. Bn. .18 

I. U vice Morrison, prom. 10 June 

(iren.Dds. Lt. .iiid ('apt. Iloiiic, l.'.tpl.. and l.t. Col. 

by purch. vice Tiiotolon. ret. 10 May 
Env. and l.r. t Inilon, Lt. and t '.ijit. by 
piireli. do. 

Lurd J. D. M. D. Scott, Kns. and l.t. 

do. 11 

C. ipL Stanley, Adj. vice Home do. 
fi F. Gds. Bus. and Lt. Itohinson, l.t .md Capt. 

by purch. vicr- t'rcwc, prom. 5 June 

r. J. J. Hamilton, Kns. and l.U do. 

2 F. Lt, Jesse, from ,VJ K. Lt. v icc Smith, 

prniu. 10 May 

3 Lt. Douglass, from li. p. Lt. vice Ridil, 

prom. l<i do. 

Ens. House, from 30 F. Lt. by jiurcli. 

vice Grant, nnnn. 17 do. LI 

A. Kennedy, Eus. by purch. vice Dar.^ 
ling, 57 K. 81 do. 

Ens. Malcolm, from 0 F, Lt. by purch. 46 
vice Morshcad, prom. i June 

\> Ens, Woulls, Lt. by purcb. vice Lowth, 

protn. 17 May 

J. Donnelly, Ens. do. 47 

it) J. G. Haley, Ens. by purch. vice Cates, 

prom. 20 June 30 

12 Lt. Dunn, from 11 F. Lt vice Wade- 

son, ret. h. p. 1 F. 10 May 52 

D. D. KenuMy, Eos. by x>urch. vice 

Tcdlie, jirom. 5 Juno 

11 Ens. Watson, Lt. by porch, vice Mac* 53 

kcnxie, prom. 17 May 

J. Lloyd, Ens. by purch. vice Cham* 
bcr», 11 K. S5 dp. 

M. C. Wilder, Ens. by {luifh. vice Wat* 56 
son, prom. 21 May, 1837 

W. S. Hose, Ens. by purch. vice Elphin* 
stone, H. Horse Gds. 11 June 59 

11 Capt Havis, from 7.1 F. Cajit vice Hen- 

nett, ret h. p. rrc. dilL 31 May 

19 Lt Ralph, from 3U F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Slade, prom. 5 June 

SO J. Ilodgers, Ens. by pundi. vice House, 

3 F. 17 May 60 

33 lion. 11. T. Stanley, Sd Lt by purch. 

vice Strettun, prom. 5 June 62 

3 * J. Chetwode, Ens. by purch. vice lltrw- 

Icy, ]irom. do- 

25 Ilusp. Assist. Stuart, As^t. Surg. vice 63 

Rcid, 35 F'. 31 May 

Lt Osborn, from h. p. Lt vice Keens, 65 
prom. 14 June 

37 Lt Vercker, from h. p. Lt vice Chris- 66 

tian, prom. SI May 

II. Uutlcr, Ens. by purch. vice Crragh, 

prom. 15 do, 

VoL. XXII, 


Hosp. Assist Poole, As^it SurgMPice 
MuHarky, h,p. lljuae 

Bus. Barrow, Lt vice Leads, dead 

15 Dec. 1826 

H. W. Mageo, En«. do. 

j. Whittam, Ens. by purch. vif«> Pear¬ 
son, 17 F. 14 June 1837 

Lt. t'aldwell, ftiun 13 F. Lt vux. O'* 

No|li, prom, 5 do. 

C. Harford, Ens. by putclu vice liro- 

dermk, prom. 3l May 

Surg. Ayum, from 91 F. Surg. vice 

tlrlon, ret h. p. I R. Vet. Bn. 31 no. 
Lt. Jackson, from h, p. l.t Vice Emer¬ 
son, ]>rnni. 17 do, 

—— O’Hara, from 47 F, Lt vice Wac- 
pherson, prom. 31 do. 

— Todl.e, from h. p. Lt vice O’¬ 
Keefe, ptein. C Juno 

Asstt .v!urg, Keid, from 2.5 F. Surg, 
vice Prosser, de.id do. 

Lt Davis, from h. ii. Lt vice O’Keele. 

prom. 27 <lo, 

J. Gordon, Ens. by punii. vice Ros.s, 
cane. 11 do. 

.F. K. Lc Blanc, Ens. vice Gosselin, 43 
F- H) May 

Ens. Irvine, from 96 F. Lt by juireh. 

vice Bernanl, ret 17 do. 

Lt Matthew, Capt. vice Seymour, dead 

5 Jan. 

Ens. F.vans 1,1. duS 

Lt. Dudley, from 87 F. l.t. viee Stew¬ 
art, jirimi. 11 June 

Lt. Crowther, from h. jv. I F. l.t. \u;o 

Dunn, 12 F. 10 May 

Eii.i. Young, Lt by purch. vice Kvan-, 
ret. 7 Jai. 

— Lowther, l.t by purch. vice O'- 

Hallnraii,‘I'J F. .51 May 

E. Stuart, Eiis. by purcb. vice 5'oiinc; 

, Jail, 

R, A. DanicII, Ens. by purch. vice Loir- 
tlier .51 May 

Ens. Clarke, Lt. by purch. vice Deane, 
yiroin, 7 Juno 

-Bennett, from 69 F. Ens. do. 

Ens. Vonge, Lt by purch, vice Caniji- 
tiell, prom. 17 May 

W. GosseliUjEtuk by purch. vice Vonge, 
piom. 11 June 

Bus. Heiirson, from 31F. Lt- by purch. 

vice Stewart, prom. 7 do. 

Lt Wdies, i,)ua. Mast viee Baxter.dcad 

31 May 

Capt Lord C. .T. F. RusscU, from 56 1\ 
Cant vice Berkeley, ret. h. p. tec. 
din. do. 

C. E. D. Wanen, Ena, by purch. vice 
Western, prom, 5 June 

Maj. Heel, from 69 F. LtCol. by purch. 

vice Manuel, ret 7 do. 

Capt Eden, from h. p. Cant. pav. diH'. 
vice Lord C. F. J. HUSBeil, 53 F. 

31 May 

J. Farmer, Ens. by purch. vice Jesse, 
prom. 10 do. 

Lt Carmichael, Capt vice Stevenson, 
dead 5 Dec. 1826 

Seri. MoJ. Calder, Adi. with rank of 
Ens. vice Carmichael, prom. do. 
Lt Bpearman. from li. p. Royal Arts 
Lt vice Evans, prom. 21 May, 1827 
Assist Sur. Hutchuon, from h. p. 5 
W. I. K. Assist Surg. vice Fawcett, 
dead 14 June. 

Serj. J. Montgomery, Adj. and Ens. 

vice M'Fadilcn, 85 F. 7 do. 

M. Maxwell, Bos. by guich. vice O’. 

Reilly, prom. 26 do. 

T. Coltnum, Bni. Iqf purch. viee Dou¬ 
glas, 14 F. 17 May 

J. Johnson, Ens. by puRlt vice Jack, 
son, prom. 31 do. 

9L 



96 a 

96 O. S. B. HAtifcey, Eiw. by puroh. vico 

Bennett, 45 F. 

76 Dent Cadet J. O. Cony, from li. Mil. 

Coll. Em. vice Shean, «7 I' ■ . 1 ^^•’y 
7* Eng, Raymond. I.t. by purdi. vice God- 

ftcy, ret. . ’7 do. 

-Knox, from F- . “<*• 

75 W. Sutlon, Ell^. by imri h. vice Jarvis, 

prom. ■’ ’'V.a? 

Capt. Iliiiijf. fiom b-l>' pay, dift. 

vice IJaii'i !•' F. ol Miyf 

76 _ llolb.mi. from li. p. do. t«i)■ din. 

to Ji. p. Fund, Mcc Loring, prom. 

:il do. 

Li. .Norton, from lu p. Lt vice Bero, 
{>1(1111. 19 June 

80 -Ki'Uct, from li. p. do. vice Penny, 

(11(1111. do. 

Kiis. Black, Adj. vice Penny, prom. do. 

84 J. Cyan, Eiis. by purcli. vice Laird, 

prom. 5 do. 

85 Ens. M'Fadden, fVom 6.? P. Adj. and 

bins, vi(.e M'tiillcwie. dead 7 do. 

86 H. Heron, Ens. by purch. me Iliivis, 

prom. l!*(lo. 

I. t. Creayli, from h. p. Lt. viec K(‘ar- 

ncy, prom. J1 do. 

87 -Baylce, Capt. vice Bell, il F. 

m M,iy 

Ens. Dudley, Lt. viec Bailee dfi. 

-Shcao, fioin 70 F. vice Kinnellv, 

prom. 11 do. 

F. Iluiibar, Knr. mcc Piidlcy 10 il,'. 
91 Surg. Lamert, fiuiii p. 1 It.Vct.Bi'. 

Surg. vice Ivlnli, ."1 I'. .>) d'.. 

91 Ens. I’arl.T, LI. In (nirili. mcc fiii-- 

brell, rcl. .'lun. 

9.5 I.t. Clayton, fioin hp. T.l. mccTwihI, 

[iruiii. .i.tuic' 

J. Wurdle, Ens. bv puicli. me Kr.ov, 

7'.> F. ■ 17 M,<y 

96 J, Clyde, Ens. by (lurdi. mcc IIusI., 

prom .Iiin(‘ 

97 I'aiit. MntlU'lniry, from li. p. C.i|ti. i .ci' 

Morris, (iioin.’ J7M.iy 

Rifle Bti. M, Fii7.gi!r.il'l, 2d Lt- by piirt’i. vice 
Mackiniiiiii, pinm. .i.Iiidi' 

1 W. 1. K. Ca|it. Jleckiiei, Ironi h. p. fiO F. C.-iiit. 

vice Winklrr, pnmi. to M.ic 

2 Ens. Collins, from li. |i. I’.ivm. r ice 

Fraser, dead 21 Marcli 

Ceylon R. Lt. Rogers, Capt. by purch. i ice 'farce, 
reL 7 June 

Ordnance Department. 

Roy. Art. 2d Lt. Gore, 1st Lt. vice Douglas, d(yi>l 

8 June 

1st As.Surg. Ualahon, M.D. Sing, 

.j do. 

2d As. .Surg. 7'ut)ull, 1st As. .Surg. (1,>. 

-- - ■ Nixon, do. vice 11.1 la- 

lion do. 

J. Goldswortliy, 2d As. Sure. 12 d.». 
II, J, Lucas, ALD. do, viix: Tuthill do. 
Slaff. 

Maj. Fraser, Ceylon R. Pep. Qua. Mas. 
Ocn. in Ceylon, with raiik of Lt. ('ol. 
vice Hardy, res. 2-1 May, 1827 
Mi'itiriil Departmepf. 

C. Oiilliscr, Hosp. As. to Forces, vice 
Guodwin, 1 F. 17 May, )«27 

J. Inglis, do. vice A(I.UU!., .70 J‘\ 

7 .lime 

The ttmiermenliunril Cadets nf the IJon. the East 
India Cotajiatij/’e Sereice, to hare Tenijiorui ly 
Katit as JSnsi^ni dnt inf' the pei ind ()/ their hr- 
ine placed under the (nmmund of Lieul.-Cm. 
iZslry, etf the Hoyat Enfrineers, at Chatham, 
far Eielil InatruMnns i» the Art of Sappiiifi 
and Miniiw, 

Genu Cadet F. Dumas 7 June, 18'.7 

. I-U. Fraser do. 

—-W. tiarrard d<j. 

- - ■ — H. A. l.akc do. 

. I 11. Napier do. 

Unattached. 

To be Lievt.-f ol. of Injanlry by purehatf. 

Lt. andI.'apt. Crewe, from J F. Gds. 

.7 June, 1827 

To hr of Tvfanlrv by purchase. 

Can* Slail", from I'J F. 5 .lune, l''’•7 


Appointmenit, Promotions, Sec 


LAug. 


Capt. IIosu W. L. L. F. ilo Row, ftom 
1 Life Gda. do. 

To be Captains of Isfaniry by purchase. 

Lt. Lloyd, from 15 F. vice Amherst, 
cancelled 31 May, 1827 

lion. A. A. Dalzell, from 13 Dr. 

2C June 

To be Lieutenants of Infatdry by purchase. 

Ens. liiihh, from 96 V. .5 June, 1S27 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


■ AVcstcin, from .53 F. 

2(1 Lt. Stretion, trom 2.7 F. 

Ens. Rowley, from 2'l F. 

--OslKirnc, from 2.5 F. 

Coi. 'Power, from 7 Dr. 

Ens. JaivKs, fnaii 7.5 F. 

2d Lt. Mackiniion, from Rifle Oiig. d.i. 


Ens. Laird, from nl P'. ~ do. 

-Tedlie, from 12 F. do. 

-Davis, from 86 F. 19 do. 

-O’Reilly, from 6.5 F. 

-t'atcs, from It) F. do. 

To Le Eusigii la/ purpose. 

Ihm. A. G. I'crcy 26 June 1827. 
The undermentianrd Lienti Hantsactiially s/rrin:, 
vpo7i Fait Pay, irlw.rt'ammiwions an ilalri/ in 
Ol pitrnais 111 the yeiii 1811, Ai/n arcipteil Pm- 
miitioH 11/1011 llntf-Pay, iircoH/nig to the Gi'iii - 
rat Order of Tilh Deermhri, lh2<i. 

'7V> he Cii/il.,iin ri/ I>if,nilry. 

Lt. Jaiincey, from 10 I'. 5 June, 18'.' 

-Fluey, trom 1.5 F, 

-O’lN'cilI, liom .75 I’. 

— 'I'wccd, from J > F. 

-O'Keefe, fioin .5 > F. 

— Kceiih, from 2 > F. 

-Heerc, fioiii I'. 

-I'ciiiiv, fiom Ml I'. 


(t . 
(I'l 
(ic. 
<i... 
(|.> 
I'l >1. 

(I 

Moriisoii, lioin R. 5\'agg. Ti. ii< 

-Miinnml!, fiom (0 F. ’20 i!.' 

-Barrett, trom "8 1’. d ■ 

(I haiige-. 

lit. Col. Tliurntoii, 10 F. with Lt. Col, V.ili.oi' 
82 1. 

I.t. ( III. Itiotherton, 12 Dr. rce. dill, with Li. Coi 
.Ni.iucli, h. p. 

Lt. (.1)1, Vigoreuv, 30 F. witli Lt. Col. Starjioob', 
'Hi F. 

Major Aikins, 7.> F. tec. dill', with Major Ilioivn 
h". (). 

Capl. -Smith, ff) F. ree. dilT. with Capt. Ogihy, 

)i. (). 

t’a()t. Ilcymati, 13 Dr. rec.ililT. withCapi. Cio-. 
Icy, h. ( 1 . 

C'a(il. Fraiieliiiii, C(l 1’. rec. difif. withC.ipl. M.i'i 
liaiii, h. p. 

Capt. Ellis, hO F. roc. dill', wilh Capl. Blayne' 
h.)). 

Lieut. SfcipMoii, 1." F. rec, dilf. with’ Licut. B " 
kir, b )i. 

Lieut. 1‘iltold, 67 F.tcc. dill', with Licut. ILGraul, 
li. p. 

Lieut. Clarke, 5 Dr, Gds. ree. dirt, with Liei;' 
Kcrille, )i. p. 

I.iciit. Kificd, 13 Dr. wilb Licut. N'cville, 30 F 
Liciii. Bkiekhall, 30 F. with Lieut. Andrews, 18!.' 
Licut. Sehoot, .50 F. with T.icut. Tobin, .54 b', 
Lieut. Elliott, 15 F. with Liciit Cuurtayne, 87 I' 
Lieut. Jetfs, 7 Dr. rec. dirt, with Lieut. Towi'i. 
h. p. 

Lieut. Hcllord, 2 F. with Lieut. Dowglass, h. p, 
Lieut. Scott, .55 F. with Lieut, liutlei, li. |> I f 
Vet. Itii. 

Ji'.'sii'tiat'ions and lictirnnenti 
lAtuUnanl itainal. 

Skinner. 

Lieutenant Coiimcls, 

Mansel, .5.5 F. 

Tlioroton, (iren. Gds. 

bTlljOri 

GilUnd, li. p. Ibiatt. 

Oafl, h. JI. Uiiati. 

Cnptinv. ' 

Taifc, Ctylou Regt 

IJvuicniintt 

Bernard, .5S J'. 
fxjiilrey, 7- 1‘- 
I'nnbiell, 91 F. 

rolthiirst, h. (I. too r, 

Fennell, h. p. 87 F. 

.‘steward, h. p. 10 F 
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Appo'mttnenia, PromaliunSf 


Wubt.h.p.99F. 

Ciarrett. h. p. .9M f. 
bUt-1r.li. I). 60 F. 

MaL-dunueil. h. p, 61 p, 
iitewart, late 1 U. Vet. Bii. 

Heatley. h. p. 103 F. 

Krws. 11 F. 

Collin, h. p. II. W. I. Raiiaers. 

Jonch, li. p. 1 W, I. Reitt. 

„ hnsiffn. 

Buchanan, h. p. 95 F. 

Cornet. 

CronjTi, 7 Dr. Gds. 

Paymaster. 

Atkinson, h. p. 20 Dr. 

Hospital Assistants. 

I'itnehl. 

Fktchcr. 

Deaths. 

Major CeaetuJ. 

tVilgon, Fast InUia'Cuinpany's .Setv. on pa!>s.if;o 
from India 1 April, lb‘J7 

Id, Cnlonet. 

Martin, lati* luvalaU, buvcrn btoke, Worcestri- 
shirc- 2ij March, IS 27 

Major. 

1'uTDer, laU- R. Art. Drivers, Pctwortli, Sussex 

29 Jan.1B27 

Cajiiiiivf. 

■J'hc tiuke of Gordon, h. p. B5 F. London 

17Juiie. 1S27 

l'ar(|uliarson, h. p. 81 F. Montrose, N.I). 3 M.ir. 
('iitiiiiilly, li. p. 1 W. 1. U. ] June 

I uololwi, Ji. |i. 98 F. 22 Match 


• iAeutenants. 

E. A. D. Maxwell. 11 Dr. on pamage IVoiu India 
to the Cape of Good Ho|>c 20 Nov. 1826.— 

'M'Uillewie, Adjutant to, bS F. Gibraltar 

IS April. 1BS7 

Courtney, 97 F. Koraegalle, Colombo SO Jan. 
J. Hill. R. Art. London 25 May 

Cha. Douglas, R. Art. Cheltenham 7 June 
Davey. h. p. 13 F. Bristol jg do. 

Kviui. h. p. 21 F. Alderney 2 May 

O'Donnell, h. p. 81 F. Weston, near Bath 6 do. 
Hartshorn, late 2 IL Vet. Bn. 9 do. 

Turner, late X do. S May 

Cornets and Ensigns. 

Dobson, 2 Dr. Gds. Dublin 21 June, 1827 

Mcyrick, h. p. 1F. Uemlngham, St Omer, France 

7 do. 

SUc|x)n1e, h. p. 49 F. 21 May 

Dingley, li. p. Cape Corps, Canterbury 14 do. 
Uobiiisoii, h. p. Freueh's Levy, Roan, Co. Ar¬ 
magh 7 do. 

Wilkinson, h. p. 17 F. Dublin 21 Jan. 1823 
Paymaster, 

Fatullo, 93 F, Antigii.i 18 April, 1827 

(,)«'!. Masteis. 


Tlioinpson, h. p. 2 >ir. Hiernhill 11 May, 1827 
Spawlorth, h. p. 28 Dr. London 27 Jan. 

Adkins, h. p. Rsscx i-'cn. Inf. Rathcoote 11 Feb. 
Mi’diral Ih'iutrfmeni. 

burg. Chomley, So. Cork MiU Hatlicormack 

5 June, 1827 

Apoth. Uoh. Glasgow, at Glasgow 19 April 
Suit Assist. Surg. Booty, h. p. London ,5 June 
AssikI. Surg. X'awei-tt, (>2 F, Irelaud 29 May 
Assist. Surg. Taberua, lu p. bicdiaii RegL 


Ali’habetical List oi Knulish Bankuupt.s, from 21stMay to 21st June, 

1827. 


kiancks, ('. I^ilelirook, Slailordshirc, dealer. 
JlriU’CWL'II, J. Liv(t)iuoI. coal iiicrchanl. 
liaili'v, J, latcot llorncoslk, Liiicolnsliire, iron- 
'Miingcr. 

lit illion. J. laU- III' I..it-r,aMjl, uicicli.nit. 
lirctloii, 14. (ixlord-slrcel, woollen-draper. 
iiiiiTiuK’l], .1. Tcukc.sbiirv, Gluuecslcishirc, lupi- 
IliailulllctUKT, 

ttiockbaiik, J. junior, Mhitchaven, Cumberland, 
'piril-dcaler. 

Kiitridge, It. Chcnii-s-strcet, Rc<lli>rd-s,q , builder. 
Uariies, T. VA iltersliaiil. Isle oi Oxiiuy, Kent, 
linen-draper, 

klurgi-ss. It. I.ateot Itainham, ivriil, briek-iiiaker. 
lleswiek, G. and I. IJeekley, Diner-street, I'ice.\- 
ililly, liotel-keeix-rt. 

Uurbani, J. T. Iliead-st-, Clieapsidi., liu-c-dcakr. 
liiulniill, li. Leek, SUtl’urdsliire. banker, 
llelleliauilx'rs, p;. Gliiueesler, printei. 
ilaui.iril, F. Depttiird, wine-iiiereliinU 
lliiimcad, \V. Cheltenham, plasterer. 

( ook, W. Fvctei, •I'tdiiler. 

C'emiiihon, J. ''.dforil, inpc-niaker. 

Ciissernt, J. N. 1’. Toniu.iy, Devonshire, nioney- 
senv ener. 

C;ollis, (,. Romford, Essex, iionmongcr. 
t'ross, G. Chulerott-teriuee, Lambetli, coin. 
<'handler. 

Cl.irUe, F. alias Clerk, Great Varinoulli. N'oilolk, 
biiU'hci. 

Cousins, .b. AV. Noruiii-F4dgtiU-i linen-drniicr. 
e'ainpioii, J. GuislMiioiigh, A'nrkshire, grocer. 
Colo, 1'. Fast btonehoiise, Plymouth, pluinhul. 
Crot't, li. and s. che.iiiside, liiocmeii. 

Demaiiie, J. I'rcstoii, ilra|ier. 

D.tniel, G. jiin., I(irmiii{;li.iiii, inereliant. 

Davis, F. and 1*. Wooduorth, AV hitehavell, earth. 

cii-ware-manur.ift II rers. 

F.dwards, II. Cbelti-nham, kiriekmakcr. 

Knglish, F. Ibiiiiinglium, dra)ier. 

Finney, C. Derby, eabnietinaker. 
l-'ord, J. Re.idmg, Uerksliiie, bricklayer. 

Fox, G. R> Ulaeklieatli, niereliaiiL 
Fenwick, T. Gateshead, Durham, woollrn4lr.i< 
per. 

Fcruilioiigh, J. FiogiK'l, StalTordslure, timber, 
nieielianr. 

I'nhn, J. Uinningluini, dnpn. 


Fairbolham, J. >>i liei wise J. Paiibolhams, Natter. 

ton, Vorkshire, eoal-mercbant. 

Giilives, AV. 11. N'evv-court, Crutehed-friars, 
druggist. 

Oiegiiry, J. Sun-street, Bishopgiilc-streel, grocer. 
Gcxlika’d, J. .ind A. i'. Copv. AValworlli, sugar- 
lermcis. 

Gniisoii, It. Huckleisbiiry, vtareboiiscmau. 

Garese, D. I I.ieknev -road, iiierelunt. 

Graves, J. Kielnuoiid-plaee, Kast-street, Wal. 
worth, sugaT-it 4 inei. 

Ilaldv , 1 ’. Cr.nveii-.trcel, ‘Strand, winc-mcrchaut. 
lletlgVs, C, AldGTinanbi.rv, warehouseman. 

Howell, T. and 1. Howell, junior, Bath, upliol- 

stoiers. 

Helhcijiigton, H.Kingsgatc-sti’ert, Ilolhorn, print¬ 
er. 

Hdlor, F. 1. Dover, Kent, iHiiIdei-. 

HasKm, J. Uulton-le-moors, Lancashire, tripe- 
drcssir. 

Hunt, -, Rlaekenham Patva, Sufiblk, I'lme- 

burner. 

I lolling, J. Nctber Knutsford, Chester, dealer. 
Hay, E. W. Oxford-street, tobacconist. 

Jedievs, I, Lambetli, ironmonger, 

Jetl’reys, I. SI Philip and Javob, Gloucesteralmo, 

V ictu.iller. 

.Tone., E. Conipton-sticet, Soho, grocer. 

Joyce, 1. .iiid 1. Ikousmaii, Smith-street, North* 
.impton-scpiare, inlour-mamif.ietnreis, 

Jennings, J. AV. Ibrniingham, I’aetor. 

, Jackson. J. bt Switliin's-lanc, sliipinvner. 

Jones. E. AV. Tewkl^bu^v, serivener, 

Kenyon, J. BliU-kburn, gkiss-vtcalcr. 

Kicr.ui, AV. Gre.at Gcorgc-stroct, Bermondsey, 
bullcr-rocrehaut. . . 

Leaker, G. F. IlrisUil, earlhonware dealer, 
l.atham, J. Liverpixil, wine and spirit-mcrcbant, 
Ixiv eland, AV. Bermundsev. shipwright, 

Lee, J. Leicester, corn-di'iiler. 

Lomax, J. Stockport, bookseller. 

IJoyd, A. Dolgcilv, Menonelhshire, grocer. 

Mera, J. L. Market-row, Oxford-market, vies 
tuallcia 

Miller, W. late of Kochamjitou, Surrey, butcher. 
Murkii), VV. (deal Cartci-lane, Doctor’s Com. 
1 II 011 S, plumber. 

M'lntyir, Stockw«U-paik,Suirey,«clioolma3ter. 
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Hanington, T. flastMgi, itonmonger. 

Nlt^tteeale, E. Manchester, porter-dtalcr. 

Mightingalc, E. and O. Worthy, Manchester, 
iKirter-dealeri. , . . 

It WelUngton-pliice, Shcpherd’s-bush, 
mtisir-sellCh 

Palian, S. P. Knaresborough. TTorkahtre, rnolicy- 
scrivener. . . ^ 

Plunkett, W. and I. WhlteehapeV-wrad, ftfl*. 
mongers. 

Pearson, t. Mlttfrcotitt, FlccbSlreet, 
chant. 

ParsiVns, W, Melksh.im, Wiltahitb, mpeknaktr, 

Price, T. St Cltsnciifs-lane, TictualicT. 

Kntifnger, W. and W. Pinnkiger, juDoT, (M!M> 
Wiltshire, clothicts. 

Phillips, H. Stepney-house, Yorkshire, merdiant^ 

Phillips, 15. Hrujlithelmstonc, eunfeCtiOMIr. 

Pinningtoii. P. Qureii-head-yard, oreat QOMSe- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Pashi'llcr, C. and I. Huntingdon, bankers. 

J'arki^. 3. Hcgent-strect, oilman. 

I’arjgiicn, J. Krancis-street, Tottenham<court. 
mad, baker. 

Roliiiison, K. Ilasthics, Sussex, grocer. 

Iluhion. E. Newcastle utKm.'l'yne, saddler. 

ituthertord, T. Agnes^tlace, Waterloo-read, mer. 
ch.uiT. 

Richards, n. Aigoed, MMiinOathshire, grocer. 

Ross, G, abd W. fiammeud, KtniDd, vlae-rrer' 

chants. 

Regnaniin, A. tJiieM WhnimiepdtiMt, wine* 
metcluint. 


Reynolds, }I. Chdtenliain, saddler. 

Rose, W. Strand, musicNseUer, 

Ralph, T. Crutehed-friara, surgeon. 

Rich, J. Lime-streot. merchant. 

Red]iath, Greenwich, Kent, buHiicr. 

Smith, S. Hastiiigs, Sussex, innkosiiM. 

Stratford, D. W'. Ripley, Derbyshire, groeer. 

Spooner, C. fhclsea, linen-draper. 

Strubell, U. East Mouisev, Suney, carpHitcr. 

Smithers, t. H. I.iverpool, provision-merchant. 

Sadler, J. Jerinyn-street, wine-merchant. 

Salmon, W. Eltham, Kent, victualler. 

StockBil, 1. Bedfurd-strcct, Covait-gwden, wwt- 
Icn-draper. 

Scholefield, W. Wardleworth, Rochdale, sht^ 
keeper. 

Smith. M. H. Little Chester-street. Groevciior' 
ulaM, stone-inason. 

Tilstnn, T., Tiiston, T., and I. Jones, Mold, 
Flintshire, irimfoundcrs. 

Tarralst, T. Bath, haberdasher. 

WatUn, J. Leieestcrr-plaGe, Leteestep-equarb, ida- 
invfortc maker. 

Walke, A. and J. Sanders, King-sUeet, Cheap- 
side, victuallers. 

Waters, W. Lntnn, Bedfordshire, baker. 

Wren, T. Preston, Lancashire, ironmonger. 

WcHib, J. Stroud, Gloucestershire, draper. 

Wni&ll, W. C. Wurccsteisluie, glove-manufac- 
turcr. 

Wortiey, N.W. Uppingham, Rutlandshire, dealer. 

Wortaii, T. II. St JolmVstreet, West Siiuthfield, 
wiae-mcrdiaiit. 


Ali’UAbetical List of Scottish BankruftSj from 1st May to 30th Jtiiie, 

1827. 


Aitken, James, farmer in Kilmarnock. 

Allan, David Cruden, iron-monger, Aberdeen. 

Arthur, Chaties, cattle-dealer, grain toni eoal- 
inerchanl, residing in HMth Mill, parish of 
Coylton. 

niiiicow and To. silk-warehousemen, Rdinbiurgh. 

Urnwi) and 1>aig, bullclerrs in Bdinbaigh. 

CVdlcndcr, Rteturd, of Faiikcrton, acid iiianufkc- 
turer, Ilalmalia. 

tampbell, Mactudoe, and Co. upholstererg in 

tiLisgow. 

' Clcgiiorn, Jamce, sometime paper-maker at Kin- 
Jeiili, and farmer and cattlc-dcalor at Pentland 
Damhoail. 

Cuming, James, and Co. potter, Borrawstoanness. 

Dane and Christie, merchants, Soutli Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Dickson, (irrier, oakrr hi Edinburgh. 

Duiiisin, Areliiiiald and John, slate-mercliants or 
slater., in Johnston. 

1 Ictehcr, Vittliam, priut-scMer^ and carver and 
i,il(lci, Ediniiurgli. 

X oribr oDd Stalker, merchants and namifacturen., 
Glasgow. 

I'orresUT, Jotm, inetehhnt, Alkw. 

Class, John, printer and dyer at FinnieMou, near 
Glasgow. 

Cow, Nathanid, and Son, nrasic-sellers, ICdiih. 
burgh. 

Crii-rson, Das-id, dung-mrrdhant, Linth. 

llitttey, John, and Cu. distillers and gnun-dealcTH 
in t'rieflr, and David llnlle} ami John Halley, 
residing there, the Individual iwtnciB'or said 
company. 

Hams, Jamds, jva. andUo. merchantB In Dum¬ 
barton. 

Miri’rioon, John David, Jeweller. Edinburgh. 

limes, William, and Co. spiratoicrchouta,'Glus- 

KOW. 

JtnaMtn, James and Jolm, canying oh business 
IB Glasgow as Wfitaiis, uiHla: ok aRmsf JamuB 
Johnston. 


Lang, Waller, manufacturer in Paisley. 

Leith anil M ‘Nee, coach-propneturh, and traders 
in Glasgow. 

Maclean, Alexander Walker, stationer, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

M‘l.eish, John, coach-pnrprictor, and trader in 
Perlii. 

M'Leotl, Joseph, senior, builder, Paisley. 

M'Lcod, Jo^cpti, Jun. druggist and vender of 
mt'dieincs III Paisley- 

Meikle, I'luilnaA, catUc-dculer, Port Hopetouu, 
Edinburgh. 

Monro, Colin and Co., printers and publishers In 
Sttrlmg. 

I’.itersoii, \Villi,am, cloth-incrchant in Catnne. 

Kiuhie. John, iron-monger in Edrnlnirgh. 

ItolK'it.on, John and Co., grocen and spirit- 
ilcalcn-, UriUgetun. near (iiasgow. 

Riitliven, John, mechanician and irotr-fuunder in 
Edinburgh. 

.Scoit, William,builder, Stockbridge, Edinburgh. 

isrncihe, William, spirit-dealer, Bridgeton, neat 
Glj<.gou. 

Mcelc and Walker, buildpr.., Edinburgh. 

Tlioiiisuii, James and Co. carpet-nierclianU, Ediu- 
hurgii. 

'j bonison, John, incTchiint m Dumfries. 

T'liomson, Walter, general agent, auctiontwr and 
amiraiHer. Oiniilic!. 

Walker, WilJiiiiii Ciiniiigbain, of Sunnybenk, 
quarrier, limeburner, and builder, residing at 

lllVClkCIIllltlg. 

Wurdrop, Dougins, manufacturer in Glasgow. 

Watson and Alkn, imuiiioiigers in Edinburgh. 

Wbitelaw, Hnberi, coach-proprietur, horse setter, 
.ind spint-dcalcr in Glasgoa. 

Wrigiii, John and l.u. eJiip ctiandlen, StoOBtie- 
law, (jrlasgow. 

Yotuig, Tlxnnas, merchant, -Glasgow. 
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Bir^t Marriage %(>3 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BtllTHS. 

Dec, S8.18S£. AtCoIiirobOf inCayloBt th« Lady 
of Lii)ut.<Colond Liodiay, C.D. 78th HlgUandeni 
of a daualiter. 

Jnn. i5. 18X7. At Bombay. Mn rorbei. wife 
of Caiitatu John Forbea, of the XOth regiment Na. 
tivo Infantry, Bombay of a daughter, 

April XJ. At Woolwieh Common, the Lady 
of Li«ut.-Colonel Buchanan, Royal Ebiginecri, 
of a daughter. 

91. At his hOiue, BiMtan Square, London, the 
Lady of Hugh Fergusioa, £»q. of Calcutta, of a 
bOn. 

98. At Broom Hall, the Countcta of Bigin, of a 
ktiil-boni aon. 

29. At 3, Hope Street, Mn Turner of Turner* 
liall, of a daughter. 

.30. At Loehbuy Mouae, the Lady of Murdoch 
M*I.aine, ISiiq. of a ton. 

— At ^ Castle Street, Mrs M'Farlan, of a son. 

— At (jueen Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 

Alexander Norman MaGleod,fisq. of Hamsyof a 
daughter* 

— At Bcnchrisc, Mrs Putt, of a daughter. 

May 9. At Newington, Mn M'Caudhsh, of a 
daughter. 

At Darnhall, the Lady of Caiitaiu F.E. Loch, 
of a son. 

— At Longford, the Lady of J. Shedden, Bsq. 
91st rrginieiit, of a simi. 

a. At 'I'njilow Court, Bucks, the Viscounteu 
Kiik^vall, of a son and heir. 

— At Wulleyford, near Musselburgh, Uic wife 
of James Whitson, gardener, of a son, and on the 
Mb, of two daughters { one of latter dted oa 
Uie 11th. 

8. At No. (>, Howe Street, Mrs Thus. C. Smith, 
oi a daughter. 

9. Mrs Edward West, Cumberland Street, of a 
ilaiigliter. 

10. At N(x 7, Bidet Street, Mrs Spence, of a 
d.iughter. 

J I. At Fottes Row, Mrs Robt. Dunlop, of a aon, 

-.-At Kilhigiu, Mrs Stem, of a daiqjhter. 

19. At I ogle, Mrs Fyfe, of .i son. 

13. At H, Shandwick Place, the Hun. Mn Ram* 
t.)>, of n daughter. 

1.3. .At Ki)xh<i1l, Mrs Caincron, of a son. 

Hi. At Crawfordsdyke, (jrecuoek, Mrs John 
i'r.twfurd, of a daughter. 

— At lloiie Park, I oldstreain, the LadyofCa{)t. 
A. J>. M'Laten, Uerwickshite Mibtia, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

IS. Al Caliir, the Lady of Lirut.-Colonel Grey, 
iloval Seols tirey-, of a lUiighter. 

r>. At Calliciine Bank House, Mrs Ireland, of 
:i son. 

— At No. 5, St Vincent Street, Mrs Dickson, of 
a .-on. 

— At Alx*rdour House, Fifeshin • Mrs Robert 
Lmil.vty, of a son. 

90. At K.rrrogill Castle, the Countess of Caitb 
iiL'ss, of a son. 

— At Csan, the Lady of George Keith, Esq. 
of Ls.iii, of .1 daughter. 

— .At Nix 9, South Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
the 1,,-uly of ( ulonel Finilis, Madras Cavalry, and 
of Cairney l.odge, Fifesliirc, of .i sun. 

'.’9. At No. h. North St Uat id street, Mrs Di 
iVlacaulay, of a -on. 

91. At Ayr, the Hon. Mrs Hamiltou, of a son. 

— -At Hea-bide I'lace, Aticrdour, Mrs Philp, of 
a daughter. 

— At Saxe Cohourg Place, the Lady of Colonel 
Fyres, royal artillery, of a daughter. 

— At London, the lauiy of Major-Gonaral Sir 
(?ulin Campbell, K.C.B. of a sun. 

— The Lady of the Right Hon. Kobort Peel, 
of a sou. 

— Al Cockairucy house, Fife, Lady Moubiay, 
of a daughter. 

— Al No, .30, Aberernmliy Place, Mrs licndor. 
MHi, of a idill-liotii eiiilil. 

90. Al WeiUbouriii', iht Ladj of William Hay, 
of Ditinimeisiei, of a sou. 

'.7. Al Alieruficu, Mxs Lumtdeu ol lilwhiUy, 
< 1 a daughter. 


98. At iDTerinate House, thp Lady of LtouL- 
Colonel Camenm, U. B. of a son. 

29. AtBalgowuie, Mrs Forbes, of a daughter. 

— At Northumberland Street, Mn Geptge 
Brodie, of a daughter. 

— At 67, Greaf King street, Mrs L. MacUntoai^ 
of a son. 

— At Triidty Green, Mn Mennes, of a son. 

— At Dunkirk, the Lady of Tbomaa Mackea* 
zie. Esq. of a son. 

30. At 17. Royal Circus, Mrs Pearson, of a son. 

31. In Coates Crescent, Mn Abereromoy Of 
Birkenbog, of a daughter. 

— At Naples, the Lady of John SuBierland 
Sinclair, Esq. (late UeuL-CoI. Royal Artfllny,! 
of a son. 

June 1. At Cold-blow House, near Dublin, the 
Lady of Captain W. Childen, 12d Royal High* 
landers, of a daualiter. 

— At Minto House, Edinburgh, the Lady of 

S. R. Bemanl, Emp l.ttc of Porto del Priacipe, 
of a son. 

5. Mn William Cullea, of a daughter. 

6. At Beaufort Castle, the Hon. Mn Fnscr of 
Lovat. of d daughter. 

8. At Lmidon Street, Mn Richardson, of a 
daughter. 

10. At 9, Bellevue Crescent, the lAdy of Miyor 
Brown, ot a daughter. 

— At Dalchusnie, die Lady of LieuL-CoIonc) 
M'Donald of a daughter. 

1C. At 10, Charlotte Street, Mn Moiison, of a 
son, wlio died the same day. 

19. At Castle Fraser, the Lady of laeuL-Col. 
Fx.^«er, of a son. 

91. At 47, George Square, Mrs Forrest Of Co- 
mistuu, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of WiL L. White, 
Esq. advocate, of a sou. 

93. At Brighton, the Lady of Captain Hort, 8th 
Hussars, of a son. 

96. Mrs Buelianan of Auchintorlie, of a daugb. 
ter. 

97, At 4, AinsUe Place, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of Dr Maewhitter, of a daughter. 

99. At llti, George Street, Ediiibuigh, the Lady 
of Captain Ciiark-s Hope, Royal Navy, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

July 9. At Myres, Mrs Jolin Kidd, of a dough- 
ter. 

3. At 78, George Street, Mn Robert Naysniytb, 
of a sun. 

6. At Charlotte Square, Lady Gordon of Earls- 
ton, of a daughter. 

— At 9, Buccicuch Place, Mrs Carphm, of a 
daughter. 

7. Tile Lady of James Hotchkis, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

Uitely, At BainQcld House, near Edinburgh, 
Mrs Ali-xatider Watt, of a son. 

— At 5, St John Street, Mn Alexosdei of a 
daughter. 

MARRIAGES 

Dec. 19, 1836. At (^Icutta, John Dempster, 
M.D. of Ins Majesty's oath raiment, to Agnes, 
fourth daughter of the late A. Colquhoim, Esq. 

Jan, SI, 1837. At Kingston, Jamaica, Major 
Wiiu-hcstcr, 93d lligiilandeis, to Rachel, eloest 
daughter of the late D. Walsh, Esq. parish of St 
George. 

R). At Calcntta. Alexander Kyd Lmdesay. Esq. 
of Balinungie, Fifeshire, Assistant-Surgeon Hon. 
East India Company's service, to Mary, daughlw 
of William Keir, Esq. of Reuuiestoii, Uoxhur^'* 

AfwU 16. At Naples, the Chevalier de Dn- 
pciii, ms|)ector-geiierdl of the customs and re¬ 
venue departments of lus Sinlian Majesty, to MiM 
llougtas, seoond daughter of the late bur A. B. 
Douglas, knight, c.-iptam in the royal navy. 

94. At Barnes, John Forbes, Esq. sou of Gene¬ 
ral Gordon Forbes, of Ham. burtey, to Elizabeth 
Mary, second daughter«f the Rev. Jedu Jefltey. 
lertoi oill.'unes. 

— At Mill Bt.ve, Mr GiDiitc Drummond, mcr- 
riuiiii, Glasgow, lo.lcssie. cldtal delimiter Of Ain. 
Crjwioid, bsq. Mill Ui-it, 
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so. Hr WlUiam Dobbic, waUhmakerniid Jew- 
ct11er« Falkirk, lo laabella, dauglitci ot the lute 
William Mungall, Esq. mereliaiit, Falkirk. 

May 1. At Cheltenham, It. U- Maxwell. Esq. 
to Mary Anne, only aurvivinti d.iughtcr of the late 
John Hunter, Ee^. of the eouuty of Down, Ire* 

bwab ... , 

2. At Tranrain, Dr E. D. Fneillander, Profes¬ 
sor of Political Seiciiecs in the University of Kiv 
nigsberg, to Anne, voiingest daughter of the late 
Rev. George Gohlic, Athelstancford. 

8 . At Athol CrcM-ent, George Dempster, Esq. 
of Skibo, to Joaiiiin Hamilton, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of tile lati- flight Hon. Robert Dundas of Ar- 
tiiston. Lord Chief JUarou of the Court of Exche¬ 
quer. 

15. At Banff, John Cumine, Esq. younger of 
Auehry, to Jane, second daughter of Archibald 
Voung, Esq. solicitor, Banff. 

]8. ti 1-', George i-quarc, .lohn C. Ralston, 
Ksi(. of the h-ist India Lonipany's service, to Ca* 
tiu'iiiie, eldtst daughter of the late James Home 
I i'J.iiihouse, Esq. elerk to the signet. 

.o. Ai l.iuic. Captain J. K. Ross, t::!d regiment, 
to Maigaret, dauglitcr of the bite James M'liiioy, 
Km). of Lude. 

■'1. William Vouiiger, jun. Esq. of Craigie- 
la-K.s, to Isabella, daughter of Henry Joliliston, 
E'-q. Fe'ilow of the Royal College of burgeons, 
kdinburgli. 

‘J‘J. At Baekiiill of Counteswells, tl" Rev. 
.lolm bulling, I'clcreultcr, to Helen, sceond 
daughter of ihe late Mr Andrew Fowler, mer¬ 
chant, Bioadiaeh, Skene. 

JuTirl. At Miubiitgh. Alex. Tovey, Esq.'-'llli 
legimciil, to Miss Irvine, daughter of the late 
M’llUam Irvine, F.sq. ph>.siei!iii to the forces. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr M dli.mi llalliiittviie, 
teacher, to Margaret riaph.uii, second daiighler 
of James Burn, Esq. M int. 

— At Trinity Chureh, ^ iirk, Charles Hale 
Monro, Esq. of liigsdoii House, Deioiisliire, to 
Mary Jane, ilaughter of the Lite I’.itnek M‘J)ou- 
gall of MTlouga'd, Ksq. 

2. At 15, George Street, Mr Join'*!,of the Thea¬ 
tre Royal, to Caroline, eldest (laughter of the late 
Alexander llae*. Ksip of London. 

1. At Fislierrow, I'eter .itt, Ewj. aeeoiiiilaiil 
in Edinburgh, to C.itherme, eldest daughter ot 
James llenol, Ls(|. 

— At Hun thonibank, Arehi'xild Dunloji, E-ii. 
distiller, Haddington, to Anne llardioa. se>eond 
(laughter of Roberi \ etch, E-q. of Cajioiitlal. 

— At Kiiaeknalhiig, the Itcv. Gavin ( iilleii, 
A.M. ininisier of Biilinadcli.ni, to Mary, yoiiiigesi 
elaugliter of Uiivid Kemie-dy, Lsq. ,,l KiioekijaU- 
JUg. 

— At Biidgoton, near Montrose. George Hull. 
Esq. M.I). Moiitru-e, to Eli/abetli, daughter eil 
Uie late Fatiiek <irr. Esq. ot liridi'cTuii. 

.'i. At L'l, Drunmiurid I'late, hdiohurgh, Irede- 
tick l.twi. Hoy, Esq. \1.S. to Margaret Loii.s.i, 
se'coiid daughter ot the late thailes Maitiaiul, 
Esq. of llankeikiui. 

— Mr JaiiK-s Forsyth, of his Miije'sly - ( iis- 
toiiis, Leith, to Kh/abetli, eldosi daughter ol the 
late Mr Tliuina* ilan.lyside, i'lsherron. 

(i. Al Edinburgh, Mr Wilhaoi Giegorv, I'niiee* 
‘•treut, to Agius, d.tugliler ol the late Lieut. John 
Ferguson, Itoyal Lunarksnire Milili.i. 

7. Al DuieleTinline, Ml H.ivkI Allester, loanii- 
faftuier, to Maiy, seeoii 1 daughter of the laleMr 
David Christie, luanuf.ieturei iheie. 

— At 2, Meadow I'laee, the lve(. John IMac- 
Iiityre, Wisliatouii, to Miss Catherine Meggal. 

12. AtBarnlou House, Arelnbald Dunbar, Esq. 
eldest son of bir Arelnbald Dunbar of Aortliheld, 
Bart, to Keith AIici-a, daughter ol the late George 
Ramsay of Barnlou, Esq. 

— At Uruoiiilands, James Spittal, jun. Kmp 
E dinburgh, to Jane, daughter of James limes, 
iilMi. Broomkinds. 

MS. At Dunse, Mr James Murray of Ninewar, 
to June, second daughter of Mr James Bruwu, 
laiokscller. 

— At Trinity I.odge. Dunse, Mr Francis How* 
(Un. V\ hiteiaw, Ui biqihia, eldest daughter of the 
late David Brown, E-q. of Petuing. 

I.!. Al Edinburgh, James Wilson, Esq. of Otter. 
1‘iirn. t(i.i.met, eldest daughter of NicoJ Milne, 
r sq. of Faldonside. 


11. At Loudon, the Hun. CapL Arthur Leggc, 
brother to the Earl of Dartmouth, to tlic Right 
lion. Lady Anne CatherineTioliuyd, sister to the 
Earl of Sheffield. ' 

IS, AtAuchtennnirnie, theRov. RobU Brown, 
ininistcr of Largo, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Christopher Lundin, Esq. of Auchtermairnie. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thos. Drysdalc, wateh- 
inakei amt jeweller, to Christian Margaret, only 
daughter of J. binellie, Ksq. Queliee. 

Iti. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
Edward Berkeley Portinan, Esq. M. P. to Lady 
Emma luiscellcs, third daughter of the Eail ol 
Harewood. 

— At Stratton Street, Piccadilly, London, by 
special heeiisc, his Groce the Duke of .St. Alban’s, 
to Harriet, widow of the late Thomas CoutU, Esci. 

— At Cheltenliam, CapL Colin Campbell, R.N. 
of .Ardpatriek, Argvllshire, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of James Iloyds, E.vq. ot Mount Falinge, 
Lancashire. 

IK At CuiMi, George Gr.iy, Ewj. writer, Perth, 
to bopliia Margatt't, only daughter of Andrew Ja- 
meson, Esq. .S’iiiTilV-.‘'uli«titute of Fife. 

19. At Kelso, Mr.lotm Heiulersuii, mercliant, 
to Ch.'irluttc, d.iughtcr (It the lule ( aplain John 
Carss. of Ills Miijc.sty’s .>>d Regiment of FooL 

‘Ji>. Al Milrig. James Dcniiistouii, Es(|. sou ol 
James l)eniii>.limii, Es(|. of tiolf Hill, to Mi.ss 
Gordon, iLingliteT ol W. Gordon, Esipof Milrig. 

2'.' At Ediiihiirgh, Mr Cluirles Howden, nioi ■ 
chant, N'orfb Utnlgi'street, to Joan, diiiighter of 
the Lite Mr Kliciiezcr AmUrsun, inerdiunt, i,eitli. 

— At F.ditibiirgli, Mr ficoige Robertson, niei- 
eh.ttil, to Chi isti, 111 , 1 , 1 'liU si ddiightciof MrGeurge 
biinpsuii, (ixiellni,lkcr, AUbev Mill. 

At C,irueg\ Park, Iteiitrcwsliirc, John 
Spuiiec, Esq. .>s, (;rp.ai King .Mr(s-t, Eiliiiburgb, 
to CbaxUute Dick C.imigv, (Liughter of the late 
Jnilie, Caiiiegy, Esq. of Prince of Wales Island. 

Al liiverisk, Ttioiiia* M.ison, ksi]. of Copt 
llewiek, (Miintv of \ orL, to .M irgard, iLiiigtuei 
ot i!ie LiU- Wdiiuio P.iterson, E-q. of Brache.id, 
iount\ ot Ayr. 

— 1 .ondoii. t.ibbs Cr eiriinl Aiilrobiis, F.«] 
ol 1. don Hall, t liLsbiie. M.P. to .lane, .secxind 
(Uiiglitei •'! sir( ,i'itt- 'I'li.iier, ll.lii. 

— Al J, l.iuiisloii l.aiii, Mr lloberl B. Mil 
(iieil, ineieli.dii, Ediiiliuigli, to Eli/it, eldest 
(Liiigloe! ..I i'i))t.ntl Brown. 

— Vl ll.inkioot, .lohn W illi.nnsoii. Esq, We-t 
lloiivcs. 111 I 1.1 i,(-, -ceiinii d.iiight('r of Uoherr 
(■nnloii, K* .| Ltaiikioot. 

L' , jiiiiidee, .lohn .Syiii'-is, Estp luiiker, to 
M.vry, seeoinl d luglitei ol'llKid Jol^un, Es(j. of 
J l.iughbeail. 

i.iilili/. Al I undoll. 'J'liomns Widsh, EmI. i)i 
Dii.’liiu. Pi prll.ind 19 K,, tit Miss W ilson. 

loriiiLilyof Driiry-L.me 'I lieatie. 

DEATHS. 

Jfci'v Ih'.te. Al Belii.ibarrs, Iteiig.il, Mcx.iiidiu 
Faleoner, t *q s,.(on(l s ,ii of tlie Lite llev, Alex 
ioidii r.ileoner, niiiu-t'rid Kd.ieuieliills, .Suthej- 
lan.lshirc. 

.Ki///, v',. VI I'ln.iiia.t apt.iin .loliii Janie., ti.i 
m.iLU, id‘ me M iilr.is llois, VTlilieiy. 

(A/. .111. ‘ ((.'.(i.i I', M Iti'lK It I le, free iiKi 
III lid, (ld(si ,i,M ol latie I '(, Es,|. (’(ituplrollLi 
ol his M.iji.'y’i Ciistoni., 1 ..iiii. 

I'.-i. Al Madr.i,. (ii.>ii;e Alex. Btodie, oi 
Ihe )d M.iJois (, 1 Vally. 

Dm. 7 At Vl.idi.is, ( .qil.iiii Donald M’yueeu 
of t (irrvbroiigh, of the Vd M hIms light eav.ilrv. 

2b. 1.list, wInk ti.ilhiiit III tiic riv(r s,ind(iw.iy, 
near Araeaii, Ensign |{i(.h.iril I). Loeklniit, of the 
(i.>d Bdigal liegiiiieiil, liHli son ol the Rev. Di 
Loekharl, inniisler of Blaekfri.irs Church, Ghis- 
gow. 

■JM. Al Pnoiinh, Boinbav, W itliain raniphell. 
Esq. of Lochduchart, paymaster. Ins Maieaty’s 
2(ith Foot. 

Jun. 1. IH-l. At Ofiorlo, Mr Roliert'MarbbaU, 
surgeon of his Majesty's brig Plumner. 

Id. At the Isle of France, Mrs Irwin, wife of 
II. Irwiii, Esq. paymaster of his Majesty’s 99lh 
reginieiK. 

17. At CaleiilU, I.ieiileiiRiil Walter Maidiay, 
j-'il regiiiiiuil Bengal JV.itivc liilaiitry, seeotul 
Mill of Mr M,u-kny, J.7 Clyde .‘street, Eiliiihiirgh. 

?l. A riiii.nek, William Forrester, Esq. Judge 
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Dnuths- 




and Magistrate In the service of the Hulk East 
India Cointiany. son of tlie iato llobert Forrestcif 
Es(|. Trcaguror to the Bank ni Scotland. 

FVft. 1. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr|Joiin Auch- 
Cerlnnie, second son of the late Mr John Auchter- 
lonie. Infirmary street, Edinburgh. 

7. ()n board the Palmira, on his passage to 
England, Captain John Forlics Paton. Hon. East 
India Company's Eiigmeer service, Bengal Ksta- 
blishineiiL 

March II. At Perth, Upper Canada, I.ieut. 
John Alston, second son of John Alston of Wes* 
tertoura, Esip Uunihartoiishire. 

HI. At Cireen|)oiid, Jamaica, Thomas W. Sill, 
Est). of (iieenpond. 

April I. On bcaird the Upton Castle, approach¬ 
ing SI Helena, Major-Cieneral Samuel W ilson, 
the Hon. East India Company’s Service, on the 
UotnlMy EKl.iblishinriit. 

1. At ilellinont, Jauiaie.t, James Maedouall, 
Esip second son of the late Day I iort Maeduiviill, 
Esi|. of ( a.stle.>einple. 

fi. At Falkirk, at anadvaneiii age, Mrs Marga¬ 
ret Smith, widow of James \\ alkei, Esip banker. 

to. At Stranraer, Mrs Boss, wife of James 11. 
Boss, Esij. \V.S. 

In. \l \ntigii.i, Thomas Palttillo, Ksip p.iy. 
rnaslei ol Ihe ‘fid Ion.. 

— At CiiinMiiihn , Mrs l•flle^s,)n, wileol (icorge 
Paterson, E'i|. ot l unoipitiii-. 

'i . At U.iildiiii;loii, Mr John Hislop, eoppil- 
siiiilh. 

At Wool!, lliehii'.' loliii L iiij<-i,e Stotl, 
vouni'est son of tie" l.ile W illi.im .'scoll, Lsij. of 
Wooll. 

Hi. \! l.oikerbi'-, Ml Aiidiew Ini i. siiwleiitof 
do inny. 

'.’1. At \aiin. Mis lieli'iL (.r.li ;, lelo f of Cap¬ 
tain J.iiiies l '.irii\ie.i,ii I. lim riii ss-siuic Mihli.i. 

Hi. At I;, boil'.. lliiei Iciie'i sirei '.. t ..pS on 
.Adii'O D.il liiir'i kde o! Ill .ibei.li ■ :is!,iii lemi- 
tili s. 

_ At‘st.tniloftlli.otj, Noitlioiiiiieil.t'id, Alieia 

sw,,ii»ii»', wil • oftl' >liv. .11'ta sUfM e.inmistcr 
then 

t‘7. \» Sii.iddvh.i t . Ihs'iiir, Mis J'll.ll 
IJiuii.ui.vi. , 

'Js. it Northtiiid, I’.e.ir .\iiii;oi, 1 hcinas Do K- 
son, K-ij. I.di ol l.oailn . 

_ \l Mc,;i;eiiMe t .iblle, Steu.irl Mesr.ies, Csii. 

of t iildiiu's. 

■-"I. At I’tehle', Mr Join’ Muni’, kite iroll- 
moiicer lo Kdiiihurc' . 

.All'. At .No. .1, .l.uwssl’l.ue. Leith, .Miss Is.iiiclU 
Fogo- 

— At II. Drimimond Pl.iee, Mis- Jane V.apipi 
Caiiijiliell, d.mchter of t!ie late Jlolieil < aniphell, 
Emi. ol Downn . 

Al.li/ I. \l his house, \o. -I, A oiing Mieet, 
AVilli.iiu Ballaiiline, tsip of Sluii.i, writei to the 

t’igo'L .. . .. I 

Z. At (,lasgow. Captain A. t;. M.i'dowgall, kitit 

of the Hitli 1 .iiiet'is. 

_ At t uiMT, Miss llei.’ I'llJ W nitii.'IUou ''tai. , 
irnlj lUiii'liUi ol 111' kill Mini; Sl.i’l , r.s,i. ot 

Teassis. , 

_ ,V( iListiiigs, lloiiiil. -! lentil l-.iil I errors. 

His l.oidship u.is IMh III ill.- hne.i. de-ieiu flout 
Priiiee Thoni.is oi Woodsiml, lo.iiteesi son of 
F.dii.ird 111. , ,, , 

.A. At Naples, after ,i let' hour nines-, Anne, 
M.sreliiotu-Ss til Ahiii me,, and sisii i ol tlte L.trl 


of Arr.iii. 

— At Flor.i n.otk, ll.i.ldMig!oti, Aikiin scotilcr, 
aged Ml, and oti the Vlh, Acnes, lussister, npeil ii,. 

— At ."'1, Diihiiii strei I. Miss M.iigan't Speliee, 
secoiiil daiightei of the l.iU' John .Spenee, ksi;. 
Tiviiit How. 

4. Sudilenlv .it se.i, on Ins p.isbage fiom .la- 
matea, ElH’ne«'r T.iylm. E-ij-. .i giiiiii nt.i'i 
who, dun Hit a loll" it-siiliiiee m that island, en¬ 
joyed the respect and esleeni of aU ivllii had the 
plciisurc of his iiei(u.i!iitaiiec. 

_ At (irai’ciiiouiit, Aglu . Katherine, ekiest 


datightir of Meiiry -Sihhal.l, 1 s i. 

7. At Notthlieid, neat Newlmen. Mi Tl 


AVilliainson. . . . , , ,, , 

_ At Uurrow Loeh. .Andrew James, eldest soil 

of James .Anderson. Csi]. brew 11. 

— At Peiiiiveiiiek, Mr .Lillies fiimtli, latemei. 
s’hint, in !he 'Jd'ii le.n ’)( hi .’"i- 


7. At her houw, Bellevae Cmeent, Mn Ca¬ 
therine Banks, relict of Mr Henry Tod, Canon 
gate. 

8. At No. 7, ABiyn Place, James, the infant 
son of James Grant Duff, Esq. of Eden, Abei. 
deenshirc. 

— At Turvey Rectory, Bedfordshire, the Rev. 
Legh Richmond. 

1). At Edinburgh, Mrs Selby, widow of Edward 
Selby, Emi. of .South Earle, Northumbeilaiid. 

10. At Stonehaven, John Inucs, Esip 

11. At Alloa, Fanny, second daughter of the 
Rev. John Maxton. Her death was oecasioncrl by 
her clothes taking fire. 

— .Ioanna, daugliter of Mr Napier, S3 Albany 
Street. 

IS. At Malta, Lieut. Charles Heard Beugiie, 
Royal Engineers. 

— At ‘aA, I'itt .Street, Ninian Richmond Chevno, 
Esq. 

L>. At Burrowmuirhead, aged 88, Mr John 
Robertson, formerly farmer at Plewlanils. 

— At liolhosay, Lieut. Ch.irles ,'stewart. Rova* 
Navy, surveyor of taxes for the southcin divi.sion 
of Argyllshiie. 

— At Weinjss M.ili, Colonel James Balfoui 
AVeiiiyssol W intli.iii, . 

— .At Miethyll, Alv.ii, Mrs Eli/ahetli R,ims.iy, 
wife nl the Itei. Jaiiits Hay. 

— At t h ithaiii, Maj ir (n’lieral D’Arey, late ol 
the 1 (irps of Iloyal Kiigineeis. 

11. \< Kiikaldv, .Mrs Sar.ih Campbell, elde'i, 
d.tuehli r ol the lale Mr Jiiiiie:, CaiiipAiell of Ih ‘ 
Eseisi. 

— .At the inan.se of Diiimntir, Ihi- Rev. Jol'ii 
(■lelliiie, iiiinis‘ir ot that p.iiibk. 

— ,A1 Kiliidiiiii’.ii, Mr-. lJ.irbar.i Maef.irlan' 
Mill- III liiliii W.iroiii]’, E.si|. Ol .Ntrath.isuii. 
ii.iiiki-r m A iliiiliiirr li. 

— At Hu liimiiid I'lai’e, Mis ^omeT^lllo^llaue''■ 
tl 1 lit til- Ui Willi,iiii .Ai-oeisoM, kite miiiisLst 
(It MiIIkii. 


Ii. .At IMnilnirj'h, M i s W .lilaei-, rebel of An 
diew VAall.tee, lal-’ le.ii-hti of Mathematics iii 
Edinbur"!’. 

— At ’'len’Dsiiiisii’alh, Fileshiie, Alexandi" 
ThoftiMiii, Ksq. Miuiigi-ruf .Mei ensonsbealli. 

17- At llahiiddiiy lloiLse, James Webslc:, 
Esq. of H.ilruddi-ry. 

— .At Aloiiliu-i’, .Mr John .Sii’ilb, huoKsel'e’.'. 

— At hishiother'sli(>iisi . U.il’i.iiiiuir,iie.ir lliip- 
keld, Ml J.iiiii- M’l.iish, meiehaiil, Fdiiiliuii'h- 

— Tlie 111 .. John King, isistor of the secolsl 
I iiiIlJ .Assoiiate ( ongTegiitinii, MnntrOM'. 

— .At Ills hou-i' 111 Fort-Chiirlotle, tli' Re’'. 
John Mcii/hs, iiiiiiisf-r of Lerwick. 

Ih. At 1-ortohi.llo, Mrs Maiy Hoog, widow o- 
the Itci. Robert lltKig, first iiiimster oi the Ah 
bey Pnri'li, Pais'ei. 

I’l. Ai Kdiiihur,;h. Mrs Jean Cunningham, 
wifenl .lohii Alexaiutoi, Esq. surgeon. 

— At .Moray Place, Edmhurgh, Mis- Maig.irf 
Robertsiiii, d.uie'itcr of tlie kite James llohcrt- 
bun. Esq. Ford lie. 

— Ar ''tirliii'". Mis M.rry Blown, relict of Tho¬ 
mas Diiiu'ansoi., I sq. Falkiik. 

— .At the residence ot .Srtrf’orge VA'arrcndoi, 
fM-Miioiii Place, l.oiid'i’i, the Right Hon. Ladv 
Jtili-i AA ariciiiicr. 

'.M. At IticiM icw, iir.ar niilihn, Mr J.am<’sSlev - 
art of 1 i-it htev.art, coiinly ol Donegal, H.nf. 

— AI l)rum|wllici, Da\id L'attick Hachairi’ 
Esq. ot 1)1 iiiripclli'T. 

— At Rose H.ink t ottage, Porlol«'l!o, Mi ■ ‘ - 
tharmc l.ockhait, wife of Mi James .’'tcplic". 


Mure, Royal H.iiiA;. 

— At l!."’, A ork I'laec, the infaii! d.UKylili’i o. 


Mr William Willmni.soii. write’. 

21. AI Paris, Catherine, soiingcst d.nighter o 

Robcit Siic.irs, Esq. ol Kiiiiiuuiiiiiini. 

HH. At Nclhcrlcv. Fiaiici-s, iliiio dauclder m 
George Silier, F»q. ot Haiii.iiliilis. 

— At BW’k ILill, Mr » luiles l.neison, sf’A 
only biifAiAing biolh'.’• of Su R.ihert tipe’-smi ol 


Lagg, Bart. . 

— At Euiiibi.i.’li, D.imeJ.in''Mu’.rM.iel.ei)j.i’, 
wifeiifb’’’ Alexandei-.Alui! M.iek’.’nx’e of Delvoi' 
and CaSMiit.itne. Ban. 

— At Conli s Cresi’ent, MrT'avi’l Faleotior, sc- 
.’nnd son of David Faleoiicr. Esn. ot I arlowrie 

■J '.r ^‘ilieli,’ ilaths, neii’ Fdinhtirqh, A’"’i’ 





Di<Ukt. 


CAug. larfT. 


4iill« Bhmch, TCiiiigMt (tawghter of fl»e tafe George 
BUach, Emi. Vorres. „ _ , _ 

25. At HuJitiiigton Ablx^y, Mr Alex. DnJgcon, 
fi|M||0f lufed 38* 

— AtTl, Abensromby I'lice, Mm Kattmoc 
Porterfleld, daughter of the late Boyd PorterfiMd, 
Ewi. of Porterfl^d. , „ _ 

2C. At IS, Elder-strcel, Andrew Page, Eaq. aur- 

At EdiiiliurgPi, Pringle Home Douglas, 
voungwt son of Mr Alexander Douglas. W. S, 

• -Tai 5, Buwleuch street, Robert. CoTcntry, 
Esq. teller in (he bank of Scotland. 

3K. At Park Plare, Edinburgh, the infant ton 
of John faiii|>hell. Esq. M. P, 

— At hoiidon, Mr James, the able author of 
the " Naval History," after a painful and dis- 
trcssinit illness of several weeks. 

— A* Melrose, Miss Margaret Knox, Leith, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr George Knox, mer> 
ehant, hingstnii-upon-Hull. 

— At Cried', Mrs Mary fseott, wife of Peter 
Scott, Es(i. ageni of the Commercial Bank of 
ScotUnd. Her death was oceauoned by her dress 
ai'eideiital1> tiiKing fire. 

.~U. At 3, Hoyai Circus, lliehard, youngest son 
of Walter Dickson, Esq. W. S. 

— At .3!>, George hquarc, Mrs Katharine Willi- 
sou, relict of William Mitchell, Esq. of Bueeleueh 
Place. 

30. At Eilinbnrgh, Mrs Jane Handas le, relict 
Of Mr D. Buelianan, late printer in Montrose. 

31. Mrs Magdalen WiLon, widow of Hugh 
Nmytii Mercer, Esq. W.s. 

— At Pau, South of Franco, James, youngest 
soil of Robert Koliettson, Esq. of I’reiidergucst. 

— At Mitfurd, near Munirth, Mr Henry Hal- 
Ver, aged "ill years, a natiie of Jamaica. As a 
proof of the grxidiiess of his heart, he has by will 
lefl L.t! and tlieit freedom to each slave ou his 


estate there. 

— At Tintockland, near Lan.-irk, Mr James 
Jlenderson, in the97Bi year of his age. 

June I. At Kdiiiburgli, Isabella Cirvan, daugis- 
ter of the late Mr Girvan, minister of Laugton, in 
Uerwiekslnre. 

— At Wickham, Hants, Thomas FevdPShi* 
vers. Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

2. At Edinburgh, Hugh, fourth son of the Rev. 
Dr Muir. 


— At Leith, Alexander Sbids, latcof thel.eitli 
and Berwick W'harf, London. 

— At No. 12, Bueeleueh Place, Janet, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr Jaiues Micol, Hevots 
MilL 

3. At Edinburgh, aged gS, Christian Catto, 
spouse of Mr Robert Stevenson, jiainter. 

— At Moss House, near Glasgow, Charlotte, 
youngest child of Mr R. Paul, sectary to the 
Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

4. In Charles Street, Berkeley Square, I^ondon, 
the Countess Dowager of btatnford and Warring¬ 
ton, in her 91st year. 

— At Edinburgh, ageil O'), Mrs Teekla Hamil¬ 
ton, relict of Mr John Hall, ol Banacros, Ayr¬ 
shire. 


— At his house, Blinkbonuy, Air Alexander 
Cleghom, aged 77 years. 

5. At No. 30, Northumberland Street, Gilberta 
J.ycm, youngest daughter of Mr William Johii- 
fetoue. 

C. At Langside House. Alexander Murray Bar- 
tram, Ee<|. writer in Peebles. 

— At Skmeluiven, Mr Thomas Leslie, son of 
tile deceased Mr WilUum Lt»lie, W.h. 

6. At 117, fieorge Street, Mr Patrick Ballan- 
4one, second son of the late Patrick Ballantoiie, 
E-q. of Orchard. 

— At Dunfermline, Mr William Black, son of 
John Black, Esq. of tlic Island of Antigua. 

7. At Pitliver House, Fifeshitc, Robert, the 
infant son of John aonics Boswell, Esq. advocate. 

— At her residence in MouslieUl Btrcet, Lon¬ 


don, the MavehloneM of Waterford, widow of 
the late, and mother to the present Marquis of 
Waterford. 


I. in i;aaagan Place. London, Lady senna 
Bathurst, sister to Earl Bathurst. 

8. At London, Mist Cornelia Colquhoun. daugh¬ 
ter of the late R^ht Hon. ArchibiUd Colquhoun, 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

i). At 429, Lawninarkct, Mr William Ritchie, 
mcrcimnt. 


— At his house, Dumfries, William Loidlaw, 
Esq. late of Allanton. 

10. Her Orai-e the Duelioss of Somerset, nstcr 
to the present Duke of Hamilton. 

— At Edinburgh, Anthony, youngest sun of 
William Stewart Esq. of Aidvorlieh. 

— At Hamilton Pbu-e, Stoekbridgo, Mc^ Ha¬ 
milton, widow of Dr Alexander Hainiltun, physi¬ 
cian, Edinburgh. 

11. At Violet Grove, Mrs Margaret Rac Craw¬ 
ford, of Milton. 

12. At Luiidin House, Miss Jane Cunningham, 
^ungest daughter of the late Alex. Cunningluun, 
Esq. of t'alpingstoii. 

— At 7, Maitland Street, Milb Dalgleish. 

1.3. At Miurtowii, William John Dull, lliird son 
of U. It. Dull'of Muirton, Esq. 

— At Vellctri, in cuiibequeticc of an arciilcnl, 
and after lingering many weeks, the Right I loti, 
George Knox, miii of the late Lord NorthlaiuL. 

—■ Vt Dundee, Jolm Maediiiuld, Esi|. fomieilv 
of Calcutta. 


— At Minto street, Newington. Alexander 
Gal), Esq. surgeon. 

14. At Tay Bank, Charles Guthrie, Esq. of Tay 
Batik. 

— At M-avlield, Johanna Gordon, youngest 
daugliter of the late James llobertson, Esi|. W. S. 

1.4. At Peebles, James, second son of the Rev. 
Thomas .Atlain of Peebles. 

H). At his residence in Mount Street, Berkeley 
.‘Square, London, Ins Grace tlie Duke of Gordon. 
Though lu the blth year of his age, his Gruee was 
in the enjoyment of cxcMllunthcaUh, aiidliiid been 
as far as Claphain ('ominon, a few hours Ijelore 
Ills death, Uis Grace was for more than luill ii 
century lu pos<«ssion of the Gordon estates, and 
hi8 tenants weie often heard to remark, in their 
unsophisticated styleuf praise, that " the Duke'ii 
word was as good os his bund." He sueeeeded 
Ins father in 17.4.’, and has lefl George, MiiniuiK 
of Huotly, now Duke of Gordon, and five daugh¬ 
ters, tile Duchess Dowager of RK-hinuud, Lady 
At, Pahner, the Duchess of Munclioster, llie Mar¬ 
chioness Dowager Coriiw,iIlis, and the Duehessof 
Bedford, Ills Grace was a Knightof the 'riiistie. 
Keeper of the Great Seal of .Scotland, and Clian- 
eellor of the King's College, Alici'deen, and was 
the only nobleman in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Who bitd enjuyetl a title in tlic reign of Gisurge li. 

— At Corstorphme Manse, Al-arion Vuung, wi¬ 
dow of Mr William bcutl, Newbqy{uig Park, and 
mother of Dr .Scott, 


17> At Drums House, Angus Darroch, Esq. oi 
Gourock. 

— At Duke street, Leith, Mary Rose, daughter 
of Mr James Black, merchant, Leith. 

IK. At Taldey House, Cheshire, the Right Hun. 
Lord de Tabiey. 

— Suddenly, at Titeliiield. Hants, Rear-Admi¬ 
ral Sir Aiclnbatd t'olliugwood Dickson, Bart. 

Ijatefy, After a long illness, contracted ou ser¬ 
vice ill the Ea.st Indies, Henry, eldest son of Sir 
Robert Wilson, BJ-P- 

— At Wmuhusicr, the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Murray. 

— H. Hutton, Esq. LiouL-General of the For¬ 
ces, aged C(!, sun oi ttie late Dr (*. Hutton, the ce¬ 
lebrated iiiatheuiaUcieu. 

— In Lancaster ('astle, Wilbam Green, agni 
80, who had been confined for a debt of L.11UU 
about etuven years, and is said to have bequeatlied 
property to the amount of L.10,000. ' 
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INVASIOU 

Much has been saiJ, and a good 
deal written, on the possibility of our 
being called upon to defend our In¬ 
dian possessions against the invasion 
of a European power; and there U 
still much question of the practicabi¬ 
lity of such an expedition. 

Napoleon's remarks on this subject 
betray more ignorance of tlie natural 
obstacles which must have obstructed 
bis progress, than is consistent with 
the belief that he seriously intended 
to make the attempt. He probably 
contemplated the enterprise as one 
worthy of his genius, and allowed his 
mind to speculate upon it, rather as a 
problem to be solved, and a consum¬ 
mation to be wished, than as a project 
to be undertaken. When, in his lat¬ 
ter days, he talked of the facility with 
which Russia might conquer India, 
he was obviously only venting his 
spleen, and had never seriously exa¬ 
mined the difficulties, or perhaps had 
never thought of them at aU. Many 
intelligent persons, however, have been 
misled by the opinions which were 
carelessly or vindictively flung about, 
in the moments of caprice or irrita¬ 
tion, by a leader so consummately 
skilled in all that related to military 
undertakings ; and who was believed 
to have given this question all the 
consideration requisite to enable him 
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to come to a conclusion regarding it. 
Even governments have not escaped 
the influence of his loose remarks and 
indigested speculations; but all sober 
men who have carefully studied the 
matter, and whose locd knowledge 
enables them to form an accurate judg¬ 
ment regarding it, will be of one opi¬ 
nion as to the impracticability of me 
scheme, if the course which he pro¬ 
posed had been adopted. 

Still the question is one of interest 
and importance, more partieuWly at 
the present moment, and perhaps some 
of our intelligent and indulgent read¬ 
ers may be inclined to enter on its ex¬ 
amination under our guidance. 

It is almost unnecessary to say, that 
Russia is the only European nation at 
aU likely to undertake tiiis enterprise, 
or, indeed, whose situation puts it in 
her power to attempT* it. She is tlte 
only nation who has a frontier in 
Asia, or who comes in contact with 
those Asiatic nations, whose remote¬ 
ness leaves them at the mercy of their 
neighbours, and permits encroach¬ 
ments on their territories and inter¬ 
ference with their governments to pasr. 
unnoticed. She is therefore the only 
nation who has the means of esta¬ 
blishing any permanent influence or 
control over the countries lying to¬ 
wards India, or of extending her fron- 
3M 
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tier IB that d£rectioii* Otl^ £uro« 
petn governmentB may foim alliances 
wi& princes of Central Asia, and may 
even enjoy a certain share of consi* 
Oration and influence at their courts; 
but Russia can make her strength be 
felt and dreaded, and she can threaten 
with effect, and dictate with the power 
of enforcing obedience.*^ We shall 
therefore consider this subject solely 
with reference to the views and means 
of that ])Ower, and thus get rid at 
onw of a number of unavaUiiig clf'-cus- 
siont. on impracticable schemes, which 
it would be waste of time to examine 
in d'.'tail. 

There are many motives which may 
induce or impel Russia to improve her 
advantages, and extend her power in 
Asia. 

Independent of the ambition which 
all nations have to extend their terri¬ 
tories, and enlarge the sphere of their 
influence and authority, and the ten¬ 
dency which all rising nations seem 
to have to advance their limits, there 
are some more prudent and judicious 
considerations which might lead the 
cabinet of St Petersburgh to pursue 
systematically the course which ambi¬ 
tion first prompted it to adopt. 

The hope, however distant, *.hat she 
might one day become mistress of our 
Eastern possessions, which arc so ge¬ 
nerally believed to be ever-flowing 
fountains of wealth, and the jirospect 
of improving the commerce of her 
southern provinces, and indeed of her 
whole empire, would of themselves be 
serious, important, and tempting con- 


siderationa to Russia: but there ore 
others still more immediate and poinU 
od» 

The control which Great Britain 
can exercise over the commerce of 
Russia, is so powerful a check on the 
proceedings of her government, that 
as she cannot otherwise emancipate 
herself from its trammels, slu must 
be desirous to obtain the means of ex¬ 
erting some countercheck on the go- 
vernuient of Britain ; and it would bo 
diflicult to And any more etficacious 
than the acquisition of a power and 
influence in Central Asia, which will 
enable her to threaten our Indian em¬ 
pire. In the event of a war between 
England and Russia, there is, in fact, 
no other point on which she could 
hope to bring her power to bear upon 
us. Her force, exclusively military, 
could avail her to injure us in no other 
ijuarter; and there is no portion of the 
British empire which is considend so 
vulnerable, and no acquisition so like¬ 
ly to yield an ample rew’ard to the 
conqueror, as India. 

Russia has therefore abundant in- 
dnccincnts to pursue her aggrandizing 
policy in Asia. VVe do not stoj) to 
inquire whetlur this may be the best 
policy she could adopt; but wo are 
satisfled that it is what she lias deter¬ 
mined to persevere in ; and that it 
would require more tbrbearaiice than 
could be expected from a more en¬ 
lightened cabinet to do otherwise, at 
least so long as there is no greater ob¬ 
stacle opposed to the prosecution oi 
dlls system than tlicre is at present. 


* As it would be impossible to give, within the limits which we have prescribed 
to ourselves, any intelligible account of the countries which we shall liave occasion 
to mention, we shall refer those who may wish to examine the soundness of our pre¬ 
mises, or to study the matter more carefully, to the best and most recent descrip¬ 
tions of these regions, viz. Fraser’s Khorassan; Voyage en Tourkomaine, par AL 
de Mouravietf: Dr Eversinan’s Account of the Progress of Al. de Nigri's AJission 
to Bokhara; and two other accounts of the same mission; with Elphinstone’s Ac¬ 
count of Cabul; and Kinnier’s Geographical Memoir on Persia. These contain all 
that it is necessary to know of the countries of Asia, in reference to the subject befuro 
us: and wc can assure those who are disposed to take up any of the works we have 
mentioned, that they will find ample information and amusement to repay them for 
the time they may testow upon them. It is to be regretted, that such works, gc- 
M0dly, are little noticed in this country, and, as a friend remarked to us tlie other 
we really believe that the people of England would take more interest in a 
question regarding an increased duty of a penny a-pound upon ten, than in one which 
involved the whole interests, moral, civil, and political, of half the countries in Asia.” 
We may add, that an obscure notice of an insignificant stream in Central Africa, cx> 
cites more attention than the discovery of a new nation in Central Asia. 
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But this is not sU. We know that 
Russia has been led to speculate on the 
possibility of attempting the invasion 
of India /him her present position— 
attempt to carry it by a amp-de-main, 
without waiting the result of more 
tardy measures. We know that it has 
been pronounced practicable by more 
than one of her military leaders, and 
we have already noticed the opinion of 
Napoleon in its favour. Our own be¬ 
lief, however, is totally at variance 
with these high authorities ; and wo 
shall proceed to put our readers in pos¬ 
session of the grounds of our dissent. 

All the plans which have been pro¬ 
posed lor the invasion of India, seem 
to have been built on the belief, that 
because large annies have been car¬ 
ried over land into that country, by 
several Asiatic leaders, and some of 
them may be said to have effected its 
conquest, there could not, of conse¬ 
quence, be any insurmountable im¬ 
pediment to the success of <the enter¬ 
prise, when undertaken by an Euro- 
])ean army. But this specious rea¬ 
soning, however plausible it may ap- 

f iear to be, is in effect extremely fal- 
acious; for, in the first place, there 
is no European power that at present 
holds a position, in relation to India, 
at all resembling that which was held 
by every one of its successful invaders. 
They all possessed some of the coun¬ 
tries which lie at the base of the Pa- 
ropamisau range. They had all esta¬ 
blished a high character as military 
leaders and conquerors, and had over¬ 
awed or subdued all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, and they all sent the 
fame of their achievements before 
them into India, to prepare the way 
for them. They all set out from a 
position, beyond which there was only 
one barrier to break through before 
tliey entered India, and uiwn which 
they could have retired, hau they fail¬ 
ed in surmounting the first impedi¬ 
ment : whereas Russia would now nave 
to traverse more than one country, 
presell ting numerous natural obstacles, 
and capable of opposing the progress 


of onnlfas, befinrfr osuld brings 
them to the p^t from which any one* 
of the Asiatic invaders commefne^hU 
march'. 

India was at that tame governed by 
weak princes, whose divided cabinets' 
and distracted dependents could never, 
be brought to make any combined ex¬ 
ertion mr the preservation of their 
country. The very ministers of the 
government were on some occasions 
favourable to the enemy, andtlfp'cap- 
ture of the seat of government deddra 
the contest, and constituted what has 
been called the conquest of the coon- 
try. 

The troops of the invaders were of 
the description which in those times 
was best suited to the enterprise.~A‘ 
light cavalry that scoured the couDtrjr 
in their rapid progress—arrived every¬ 
where before they were expected, and 
collecting provisions wherever tliey 
were to be found, were enabled, from 
the places in which they found abuH'^ 
dance, to carry on their horses enough 
for their own subsistence for many 
days; at the same time, they were 
more than a match for any troops that 
India could bring to oppose them. In¬ 
fantry could not have effected in the 
countries over which they p^sed, 
what was done by these armies (ff 
horse. The rapidity of their move¬ 
ments, and the facility with which 
they performed long marches for se¬ 
veral successive days, where water or 
provisions were scanty, gave them a 
decided superiority in their advance,* 
while, on the ot^er hand, the chief 
part of the armies of India, being also 
composed of cavalry, could not at¬ 
tacked with effect by any other de¬ 
scription of force than that which was 
brought against them. 

The invading armies were always 
composed of troops of a character far 
superior to those whom they encoun¬ 
tered, and they were led by men of 
experience far greater, and talents far 
higher, than any whom India could 
produce to oppose them,—in short, by 
the transcendent militaiy geniuses of 


■ It is hardly known in Europe, that Asiatic cavaliy perform marches of sixty ox 
seventy miles a>day, for several successive days, without inconvenience, and that, (in 
countries wliere long spaces intervene between the stages at which water or provi¬ 
sions are to be found,) they are thus enabled to pass over tracts totally impracticable 
fur infantry. 
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iSata 'i^ent Tet, with all 

tMie ndfattla^i what did they ao4 
? ^uey all pIuDdered the 
oonntry. Some of them overtamed 
th^ itioat important of its govemmmts; 
Init how many of them cast be said to 
have conquered India ? 

The progress of these Asiatic h^rdea 
across a country, is totally different 
from the march of a European army. 
In the former, every individual has 
been accustomed to provide for his 
Own wants, and he trusts chiefly to his 
own resources. If he finds what he 
is in search of within a mile of his 
camp, he returns, but if not, he goes 
On. If be cannot obtain it otherwrise, 
he has recourse to force or stratagem. 
Tribes combine for their mutual Bup« 
port, and their movements are so ra¬ 
pid, that the peasantry cannot escape 
them, and their strength so consi¬ 
derable as not to be resisted. 

There are as many dexterous fora¬ 
gers as thac are individuals in the 
army. The number of followers on 
such occasions is very inconsiderable, 
and even they are for the moat part 
armed and mounted. The baggage is no 
encumbrance, and its total destruction 
would hardly impair the efficiency of 
the army. Provistons are 'collected 
from great distances; and though no 
doubt much is wast^ where there is 
more than is immediately required, 
yet much is collected even where it is 
most sparingly scattered. The other 
wants of the army are few', and such 
as the countries it passes through can 
at all times supply. Its numbers are 
occasionally recruited from the tribes 
through whose territories it passes; 
and the new levies take their place in 
its mnks without any previous prepa¬ 
ration. Such bands are encumbered 
on their march by no heavy trains of 
artillery or warlike storM ;* for every 


imm canto Ms own umwRiAltim fee- 
hind his lid^* As they lire bUH in 
Aeir native cUmate, or in one difibc* 
ing Uttle from it, they require little 
protection from die weather. They 
move amongst people of their own ha¬ 
bits and their own religion, md tbt^ 
consequently feel at hmne in the coun¬ 
tries through which they march. 

But the discipline of a regular Eu¬ 
ropean army requires the observance 
of a course directly opposed to this. 
There, no man is allowed to provide 
against his own wants. The burden 
of doing so is taken oft‘ his shoulders, 
and he is required to take no part in 
it, however imperfectly it may be ac- 
coinplislied. Foraging parties bear a 
small proportion to the bulk of the 
army ; and if they are unacquainted 
with the country, or the manners of its 
inhabitants, they may frequently be 
unsuccessful. The country will cer¬ 
tainly suffer less, and a smaller quan¬ 
tity of ptiWisions will be wantonly de¬ 
stroyed; but where these arc very 
scanty, a sufficient sup^dy will some¬ 
times not be procurable. Regular dis¬ 
tances must be marched at stated pe- 
riofls, and cannot be exceedtjl. The 
inhabitants, therefore, have abundant 
time to remove all they possess. If 
fifty miles should intervene between 
two productive places, or two stages 
where water is to be found, the army 
caAnot pass over it without much pre¬ 
vious preparation—a halt of some days 
to prepare, and a halt of some days 
again to recruit; and if twice that dis¬ 
tance should divide the positions, it 
moy be totally impracticable to cross 
it at all, whereas it would present no 
impediment to an Asiatic army. Many 
of the stores and supplies are of a de¬ 
scription which the intermediate coun¬ 
tries do not produce, and which must 
therefore be brought from home at an 


• Alexander the Great, Timoor*lung, (Tamerlane,) Mahmood of Ghiznee, Mahom¬ 
ed Goree, Baber, Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah, are the leaders who are usually 
referred to as successful invaders of India. Of these, Alexander never reached the 
territories which now belong to Great Britain, for he never passed the Hyplmsis, 
which forms our northern boundary. Tirnoor and Nadir captured Dclkce, and iduii- 
dwsd the country, but cannot, in any acceptation of tiie term, be said to have eon- 
qoered India. Mafimood, Mahommed Goree, Ahmed Sliah, and even Baber, vxrc 
tovereigru of a contiguoui country, and effected their establishment beyond the Indus 
by repeated expeditions. Mahmood made as many as twelve, not by a single effort. 
&me idea may be formed of the state of Uie Indian governments in those days, Ironi 
tlie fact, that Baber took Dellieet *>k 1 founded the Mogul Em^e in India, with an 
army of ten thousand horsemen. 




iiwnienti 9oiViaii4 <oattM an toralctto 
table entnimbraaoe to tbe army.' The 
train of baggage would be enormous^ 
and such as in some situations the 
whole army oouhl hardly protect. 
Guns must be dragged over countries 
in which there are no roads. Tents^ 
capable of defending the soldiers 
against the climate, must be carried 
througli the whole march. Means 
roust be devised for transporting an 
unusual number of sick over countries 
in which a waggon cannot move. New 
languages, new manners, and new clis* 
eases, will increase the embarrassment. 
Those only who have seen it can form 
any adequate idea of tlie nature of the 
iield establishments required to secure 
the ethcioncy of European troops in 
tropical climates, or of tlie expense 
which must be incurred to maintain 
them; and certainly tliose only who 
Imve witnessed it, can form any con¬ 
ception of the disastrous consequences 
of neglecting them. 

There is one diflorence between the 
movements of regular armies composed 
of infantry and artillery, and the irre¬ 
gular bands of horsemen that former¬ 
ly composed the invading force, which 
alone would l)c suliicient to destroy 
any reasoning founded on the analogy 
of their situations and circumstances. 
These mounted hordes liavc usually, 
when in motion, advanced at the rate 
of twenty-five, thirty, or tliirty-five 
miles a-efay ; and where provisions or 
water was deficient, they never almost 
inarclied less than forty miles daily. 
Now this is more than double the dis¬ 
tance that an Euroiiean army could 
accomplish ; and in the last case, is 
probably three times as much as any 
regular army could continue to marcu 
for half a dozen days together. In 
those parts of the country, therefore, 
where provisions were scarce, the Asia¬ 
tic invaders required only one-third of 
tlie quantity of provisions per man 
wliich w'ouUl be necessary to subsist 
a European ; for they remainetl only 
one-third of the time in the ill-sup- 
plied districts or provinces. No allow¬ 
ance can be made for forage, because 
in places where there was no great 
abundance, only the surplus barley 
would be given to the cattle, and iuor»- 
ovet it is probable that a European 
force would have in its train as many 
baggage animals to feed as were re- 
quircil to tran^rt the Asiatic army. 
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geyan^fitofJodiAlMbanged. '1^ 
resistance would npw be hearty and 
wcll*oomt»ned. There is no. weak 
iiead at which a blow oouhl ho aimed* 
whose £dd would involve the fall of 
the government; and the capture of 
Delhee, even if that were pos^le* 
would no longer be the conquest of 
India. 

There is, therefore, no analogy what¬ 
ever between the former invasions of 
India, and that which we have to 
conbidcr. The success of Nadir Shah* 
for instance, is no evidence of thep^- 
ticability of the Russian project against 
India. It might as well be argued* that 
the conquest of the civilized nations of 
Europe by the barbarians of tlie norf^ 
was evidence of the capability of their 
successors of the present day to over¬ 
turn the western governments. The 
practicability of the enterprise must 
therefore he examined and determined 
(without reference to these Asiatic in¬ 
vasions) by a careful survey of the 
countries uirough which a Russian 
force would have to pass, the difficul¬ 
ties it would have to encounter from 
natural obstacles, as well as from the 
upulation, and the probability of its 
eing able to surmount or rranovc 
them. 

There are tliree, or perhaps four, 
routes, by which an army might en¬ 
deavour to penetrate from the Russian 
frontier to India. Of these, two lie 
through die country of the Oozbeks 
and Toorkomans, and two through the 
Persian territories. The route which 
Air Fraser considers the most practi¬ 
cable, is that through Kharizm, or 
Khiva, to tlie Oxus, and thence by 
that river, Bokhara to Bulkb* 
from which place it would be necessa¬ 
ry to cross the great range of tlie Pa- 
Topamisan mountains to Cabul. This 
is the first of the Oozbek routes. The 
second is from the Russian frontier 
at Orenburgh through the Stexqie of 
the Kirgia to Bokhara, and thence to 
Bulkh, &c. Tins, however, appears 
to be hardly a practicable route, if we 
may credit the reports of tlie Russian 
authors, who have given an account 
of it. Uf the two through Persia, one 
would carry the army to Astrabi^, iff 
some port of the shores of the Caspian 
in its vicinity, and tiience through 
Khorassan to Herat; aud the other 
from the frontiers of Getwgia^ thiougli 
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the heart of Persia to Khroassan, where 
|ft:W<ould fall into that which leada from 
Aatrabad to Herat. 

, Of these routes, that through Khiva, 
and along the Oxus to Kilif, and that 
across the Caspian to Astrabad, are cer¬ 
tainly more practicable—that is, they 
present fewer difficulties—than the 
others. If these are found to present 
obstacles which cannot be surmount¬ 
ed, or, which is the same thing, to 
offer no calculable chance of success, 
it will be unnecessary to engage in any 
detailed examination of the two less 
passable routes. 

Let us first examine that which Mr 
Fraser considers the most practicable. 
From Manguslilac on the Caspian, to 
Khiva, the capital of Kharizm, is (by 
the lowest <^culation) three days* 
journey for a caravan, and from thence 
to the Oxus is one day. Then the 
Oxus is navigable to Kilif, near Bulkh; 
from whence to Cabul, it is only two 
hundred and fifty miles, over a road 
which has frequently been passed by 
armies, and is still much travelled. 
This does not sound very formidable, 
but let us examine it a little more nar¬ 
rowly. Ten days’ march for a caravan 
appears to be but a moderate distance; 
and one imagines that an army could 
march the distance in the same time; 
but such is not by any means the fact. 
The caravans in these wdlds, travel 
from 12 to IS hours of the 24; and ac¬ 
complish very considerable distances. 
These ten days’ journey are probably 
as much as three hundred miles, and 
would occupy an army about a mouth. 
Then the deficiency of water on tlie 
route is said to be so great, that Uic 
large caravans can only travel in the 
winter, when the snow is on the 
ground ; but this is the time at which 
die Oxus is frozen. Again, the banks 
of the Oxus do not supply timber fit 
for boat-building, or, at least, not in 
any great quantity; and the transport 
of IxMts from the Caspian, in sufficient 
numbers to accommodate an army of 
eighty or a hundred thousand men, 
with their provisions, stores, artillery, 
and baggage, would be a hopeless un¬ 
dertaking, even for Russia. To admit 
of the army marching, and conveying 
iiMKores by water, it must be ascer- 
tODed, that it can at all times march 
close to the bank of the river, and that 
its fleet will not at any time be expo¬ 
sed to an attack from the u])positc 


shore, when the army can ofibr it no 
assktance; and the want of sufficient 
depth of water makes it impossible to 
bring the boats near enough to the ar¬ 
my to be under its protection. It must 
be shown, that the river is everywhere 
navigable for boats of a size sufficient 
to carry heavy stores; that these boats 
can be navigated against the stream ; 
and that the banks of the river are 
neither very unhealthy, nor very defi¬ 
cient in provisions; and supposing all 
these doubts to be solved in the man¬ 
ner most favourable to the advancing 
army, the most formidable difficulties 
will still remain to be overcome. 

To enable the army to move from 
Manguslilac towards Khiva, a prodi¬ 
gious number of camels, and other 
beasts of burden, must be collected ; 
and this could only be done with the 
assistance of the government of Khiva. 
Rut can it be imagined, that this go¬ 
vernment, which has manifested so 
great a jealousy of the designs of Rus¬ 
sia, and upon which a treacherous at¬ 
tempt was once made by that’ power, 
could be induced to submit quietly— 
far less to lend its aid to the advance 
of a Russian force of such magnitude 
to its capital ? Could it possibly be in¬ 
duced to consider the march of such 
an army into its territories as anything 
else than an invasion ? There can be 
little doubt what course it would adopt 
in such circumstances. The first ap¬ 
pearance of the Russians at Alangush- 
lac would excite the utmost alarm in 
all those regions, and would speedily 
produce an arrangement of all internal 
disputes, if any such existed, to admit 
of concerting measures for the general 
safety—the villages would be descrtinl 
-the women and children, the old 
and infirm, would he sent into the 
Steppes, to the tents of the tribes, who 
are still dwellers in the desert—and 
those who are capable of bearing anns 
would come in successive parties to 
hover round the enemy. Such is the 
course which has uniformly been adopt¬ 
ed on the approach of danger, by tlie 
tribes of Kharizm, and of all extensive 
tracts, which are inhabited by the un¬ 
settled Oozbeks and Toorkomans. 

Russia would, therefore, in the first 
step, have to encounter a formidable 
resistance from an almost unassailable 
enemy in a country which is only ac¬ 
cessible at a season when troops can 
with difficulty keep the field. 
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We may, therefore, conclude, that heartening to the soldier. It would 
the conquest of Khiva would be a ne- be surrounded during a great part of 
cessary preliminary to the invasion of its mar<^^ perlaps during the whole 
India; and the same maybe said of of it, by clouds of light horsemen, who 
Bokhara, to which the same reasoning would never attack, except at rnani* 
is equally applicable. But if Khiva and fest advant^e, who have already pro- 
Bokliara are to be conquered, (as this ved themselves a match for the Ilua- 
could not be done in the course of the sian cavalry in equal numbers, and 
cam|>aign, and would probably occupy who would not only keep up a con- 
several years,) then the invasion of stant alarm in the camp, and on the 
India is no longer to be attempted by line of march, but day after day, by 
an expedition setting out from the pre- cutting off stragglers and foragers, and 
sent frontiers of Russia, but is to be plundering baggage, waste the strength 
made practicable by advancing her of the army in petty encounters and 
frontier towards India. desultory annoyance. It may be ar- 

It would be a waste of time to ap- gued, that Russia could purchase the 
ply the same arguments to the route friendship of tl'cse tribes, or awe them 
through Khorassan. The same diffi- into forbearance. Of how many tribes 
ciilties occur, and the same measures, would it be possible to purchase ffie 
on the part of the invaders, become friendship ? To how great a distance 
necessary. The distance from the Rus- on each side of the route would it be 
sian frontier to India is so great, and necessary to go with your bribes ? Af- 
thc impossibility of securing an open ter you had purdiased their promise 
rommunication in the rear, without to forbear, what security could you 
previously subduing the country, is so have for their good faith, under any 
obvious, that it does not admit of ar- circumstances, and more particularly 
gument. Any attempt to negotiate a in case a much wealthier government 
passage through the country, would were to offer them twice as much to 
be counteracted by the fears of the attack you P On the other hand, how 
people, and the jealousies of the petty arc you to awe a people, who, with 
ebieis, who have all the resources of their families and property, can move 
the country in their hands. But even as last as you can with your army,—* 
if a negotiation to this effect was fa- or w'ho have only to remove weir 
vourubiy concluded, what prudent gc- families a few miles from the line of 
111 r.il would trust his communication your route, to enjoy the most perfect 
’ivilh his own country, to the faith of security? What have they to fear from 
a knot of turbulent and rebellious Asi- any army, whose existence depends on 
atic chiefs ? its moving forward with all jiractica- 

Choose what route it may, an army, ble rapidity, and which dare not there¬ 
in marching from the frontiers of Rus- fore turn to the right or to the left ? 
sia to those of the British possessions Then the array must be fed, often in 
in India, must pass over a space of at countries scantily supplied with pro- 
least two thousand miles, including visions, and where the foragers may 
all the irregularities of the route; and have to fight for every pound they 
supposing that it met with no import- collect. Desert tracts must be passed 
ant obstruction beyond the natural in two, three, four, five, or more di- 
impediments, it couhl not accomplish visions, following each other on the 
the disunce in less than eight or ten same route, with an interval of at least 
months. With every ]>rccaution un- one day between each, because there 
dor the most favourable circumstances, are only a few wells at long distances, 
the amount of casualties in the course and these, once emptied, require a day 
of a march through every variety of or more to replenish them. Water 
climate, subjected to continual fatigue must be provided for the army at every 
and exposure, with an irregular diet, twelve,fifteen,or,at theutmost,twenty 
and under the necessity of c-arrying on miles, in countries where it is so defi- 
the sick, without the advantage of cient, that caravans are often distress- 
commodious conveyance, would neces- cd by the want of it. Moreover, let 
aarily be fearfully great. it not be forgotten, that the least symp- 

But in all human probability the tom of distress or weakness would be 
force would have to encounter a de- the signal of attack to all those, who, 
scription of opposition, than which from whatever cause, had been friend- 
nutiiing is more haras.sing and dis- ly or neutral, and that a retrograde 
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4$0*Boamt|-s0t^.uiy eoi^Mmldepaiw 
i^onof die 4i stsiice luul been accois* 
would tlierelbre be ootain 
fdettractioii to the whole &Poe> 

We ooidd go ou multiplying diffi¬ 
culties, which must be admitted to 
but we hare said enough to con- 
wince the most sceptical of the im- 
{waeticability of conveyii^ frnn the 
ptesent frontiers of llussia to India, 
ftn army, such as could make any im- 
ivession on our power, or produce any 
other effect than a confirmation of our 
juitiuaity, by the triumphant result 
which it would present to the natives. 
We have long been considered irre¬ 
sistible by any force which they can 
bring to oppose us ; and there is only 
wanting, to fill up the measure of our 
authority, an unsuccessful attempt on 
our territories by some European na¬ 
tion. 

In consida’ing the difficulties which 
Russia would have to encounter, we 
have scarcely hinted at the means we 
possess of increasing them. If they 
are so formidable as to be, to all ap¬ 
pearance, insurmountable without our 
interference, what possible chance of 
success would be left, wlicn all our in¬ 
fluence, and a liberal use of the means 
we possess, were applied to excite op¬ 
position, and to combine and prepare 
obstacles and embarrassments for the 
approaching army ? 

Rut let it be remembered, that hi¬ 
therto we have considered only the 
difficulties which are opposed to tlic 
jwogress of the invading army, before 
it 4irriees at the jxnnt tefiere it is to 
commence its wiice ofteratiuns, aiwi 
that then it would have to encounter 
an equal, if not superior force, which 
had suffered none of the fatigues of a 
march of many roontlis,—whose stores 
would be complete,—wliose well re¬ 
plenished toa^zines would be at no 
great distance, and at all times avail¬ 
able,—whose losses would immediate¬ 
ly be repaired, and whose retreat even 
would add to its strength, by bring¬ 
ing it nearer to the sources of its effi¬ 
ciency ; whereas, to the invaders, every 
loss would be irreparable, and every 
march in advance, would be increasing 
the embarrassments of its situation. 

Let US, however, for the sake of ar¬ 
gument, suppose that the first expedi¬ 
tion reached the fhinUers of India, and 
was able to maintain itself until ano¬ 
ther armament should have arrived 
from the rear, bringing with it frqali 


aid that the eampaign waer^aewed, 
or comnaenced the next aeasou, with 
a recruited anny and imwoved know¬ 
ledge of the country. Even thw it 
mu^ not be imagined, that India 
could be conquered ma single.cam¬ 
paign. Why, in one compaign, or in 
one yeu-, an army unoppos^ could 
hardly viat the three seats of govcm-i 
ment; and opiKised as it would bo, 
under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, its progress into the country 
could not be very considerable. The 
war would be continued without in¬ 
terruption. The one party drawing 
its reinforcements and supplies from 
beyond the Caspian, through desert 
tracts and hostile tribes; and tlie 
other party, falling back on its previ¬ 
ously prepared magazines, or advan¬ 
cing to no great distance from its sup¬ 
plies. It is impossible that such a 
contest could be maintained by the 
wealtliiest and most powerful nation 
that ever existed ; and certainly one of 
the poorest in Europe could hardly 
have the folly to undertake it. The 
whole revenues of Kussia, which do 
not exceed twelve or fifteen millions, 
would scarcely be adequate to the ex¬ 
penses of such a war; und with her re¬ 
venues reduced, as tiicy would be, in 
the event of a rupture witli England, 
and the additional charges which, un¬ 
der such circumstances, she would be 
forced to incur in £uro{>c, the mere 
outfit of such an expedition as we 
have been supposing, would be beyond 
her means. She has never l>cen able 
to defray the cost of moving largo 
armies to any considerable distance 
beyond her frontier; and wlteu she 
put forth all her available power at a 
moment when her most vitiil intensis 
were at stake, she never was able to 
transport beyond her own territories, 
(without foreign aid) an army at all 
commensurate to her iwctensions, to 
the power she is generally suiiposed to 

n sess, or to the cajiabilidcs of every 
d which would be required by the 
nation that would undertake the in¬ 
vasion of India. 

We may, therefore, safely pronounce 
this enterprise to lie one which Kussia 
will never have the madness to attempt 
from her pressent jiosition, and from 
W'hich, should she make the attempt, 
we have nothing whatever to appre¬ 
hend. 

But there is another course whith 
ft 
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wdtdd berni^ iBore fotmidnUe to iis« 
and which RtuBiB Beans to be purauo 
ing with steady perseverance. 

The difficulties which make it ini> 

T osnble for her even to threaten our 
ndian possessions^ are chiefly invol¬ 
ved in the distance of her frontier from 
the scene of her intended operations; 
and the only means by whiw she can 
overcome them, are by advancing her 
frontier towards India, and establish¬ 
ing her authority, or at least a para¬ 
mount influence, over the countries of 
Central Asia. 

There are two directions in which 
she may advance her frontier, and only 
two. It may, therefore, be worth our 
while to examine the comparative fa¬ 
cilities which these present, and their 
comparative advantages when accom¬ 
plished. There arc also two ways in 
which she may effect the approach to 
India. One by actual conquest; the 
other by a more insidious kind of sub¬ 
jugation, of which we shall speak pre¬ 
sently, and w'hich it is most probable 
will be the course adopted. 

The countries lying between Rus¬ 
sia and India, are those which wc have 
designated by the general appellation 
of Central Asia. This extensive region 
contains four kingdoms ; vis. Persia, 
Khiva or Kharizin, Bokhara, and Ca- 
bul, besides numerous principalities, 
and vast countries, occupied by com¬ 
munities who acknowledge no autho¬ 
rity, and some of whom even obey no 
chief. 

Russia might extend her dominions 
and advance her frontier towards In¬ 
dia by the subjugation of Persia, or by 
the conquest of Kharizin and Bokhara; 
and the Edinburgh Reviewer of ]tlr 
Eraser's work asserts, that the latter 
would be by much the more eligible 
course for her to pursue. Wc think 
differently, and wc shall shortly state 
our reasons. 

To penetrate with a sufRcient army 
into Bokhara by any other route than 
through Kharizin, would appear to be 
impracticable, if wc may credit the re¬ 
ports which have been published by 
the members of the Russian Mission 
to tliat ca|iital. But to carry an army 
through Khuri/in and maintain an 
open communication with the Caspian, 
implies, as we have already shown, 
the previous conquest of that country. 
Now this, tliough certainly it must 
be within the power of Russia, would 
he a difficult and tedious undertaking. 
Voi.. XXII. 


A hBge amy would be Btarved-.A 
gmaU one ooi^ not effect die object, 
and the might he traversed in 

a thousftnd directions, vdthout any 
advance having been made towards 
the subjugation of the people.' We 
hold it to an incontrovertible posi¬ 
tion, that the effectual subjugatitm of 
these Asiatic tribes, will be more or 
less difficult as a greater or smaller 
proportion of the population leads a 
pastoral and erratic life. A wander¬ 
ing people suffer little from invasion. 
They move with their flocks out of 
the course of a great army into wilds 
accessible only to themselves, and they 
are safe. They have no property to 
lose—no grain or crops to be destroy¬ 
ed—^no houses or villages to abandon. 
Their country furnishes almost no 
provisions. An enemy passes through 
It without seeing a human habitation ; 
and knows that it is inhabited, only 
by the continual alarm in which he is 
kept by flying parties of horsemen, 
who for ever hover round him, and 
who come no one knows whence, and 
go no one knows whidier. 

The independence of the Arabs is 
to be attributed solely to their erratic 
habits, for the tribes who have aban¬ 
doned these have lost their liberty. 
The same may be said of Tartars, and 
the same of many minor portions of 
the human family. The subjugation 
of such of these as have been subdued, 
lias almost always been preceded by 
an attachment to fixed habitations, 
and the acquirement of fixed property 
—of something which the su^rior 
holds as it were in pledge for their 
submission. It is true, tliat the per¬ 
sons who have most to lose, are likely 
to make the greatest efforts in defence 
of their country; but where the 
strength is greatly deficient, no effort 
of valour can avail, and every unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt at resistance is only a 
manly approach to submission. When 
one or two attempts have been made, 
and have utterly failed, tlie spirit of 
independence will be broken, and the 
hope of preserving his property will re¬ 
concile the peasant to a change of mas¬ 
ters, and induce him to submit to an 
enemy whom he cannot reaist, and 
whom the circumstances of liis mode of 
life make it imiwssible for him to elude. 
As men in this state of society ore 
everywhere subjected to some form of 
government, and in Asia, slmosl; uni¬ 
formly to a despotic prince, the head 
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4 t- 4 ^ ^ernmeht bec<»nes an cjtgeet 
^t^nrldcn the invader can aim his au 
t tok s ■ ■' a point against which all his 
•fihrts are dkected, and an individual 
whose 611 involves that of the nation^ 
and^ in eases whore the means of rc« 
sistance are inadequate, renders tl\e 
conquest comparativeiy easy. The 
hamt of submission toauthoritv, which 
baa been familiar to almost all inhabi* 
tants of fixed dwellings, makes the 
conquest of their country not only 
easier to effect, but also more easy to 
be maintained, than that of a corre¬ 
sponding space whose population is 
composed of wandering tribes, for the 
same reason that the authority of the 
native government is more ffnnly esta- 
bli^ed over the former than over the 
latta. The same dreumstanoes which 
have enabled the Arab or the lartar 
to protect his liberty against encroach, 
ments of the governments in whose ter¬ 
ritory he often resides, will even more 
effectually enable him to protect him- 
Mlf against the attempts of a foreign 
enemy.* 

We may, therefore, conclude, that 
Russia will rather seek to avoid those 
tracts in which she must come in con¬ 
tact with a tented people, such as forms 
three-fourths of the population of 
Kliarizm, and that she will not turn 
her thoughts immediately to Bokhara, 
which she can only reach after having 
effected a very difficult conquest. It 
should not be forgotten, that Russia 
has still in the heart of her dominions, 
tribes that can hardly be said to be 
subj«:ted to her government, and the 
very slow progress she has made in 
the subjugation of the various tribes 
of the Caucasus, and of the great plains 
which lie between those mountains 
and the Terrik and Cuban, though 
they have now been so many years in¬ 
cluded in her territories, will sufficient¬ 
ly prove the difficulty, under the roost 
liivourable circumstances, of effectual¬ 
ly subduing a pastoral i^plc, or any 
thinly acatterea population who have 
the power of transporting their pro¬ 
perty. 

We therefore aaaert, that the con- 

a uest of Kharizm and Bokhara, and 
tie ipdemcnt of the country, so as to 
make it available for any nltimate ob¬ 
ject beyond it, could not be effected 
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^ Ruaaia'withdut uamfonae sacrifices 
in men and money, and that it would, 
in all probalnlity, occupy at least a 
centtuy. The imigious ninaticism of 
the population of Bokhara is prover>i 
luol, and a moral revolution must bo 
effected in tbe diaracters of Oozbeks 
and Toorkomans, before it would be 
possible to subject them to European 
laws, or to a European governmem. 
The^ revolutions are not the work of 
tlie sword, nor are they effected in a 
single generation. 

Russia has within her reach a coun¬ 
try, which, in its present circumstances, 
offers fewer obstacles to iinjiede her 
pre^ess, a nation that has already 
felt her force, and has been obliged t** 
acknowledge it, a population that has, 
from time immemorial, been subject¬ 
ed to a rigorous despotic rule, whose 
subjugation has at all times been in¬ 
volved in the overthrow of tlie exist¬ 
ing government, and whose actual co^i- 
dition, (great as the natural means of 
defence must be admitted to be,) i-4 
such as to promise, that, at a |H-ri(Hl 
not very distant, it will fall an e.i'iy 
prey to so powerful a neighbour. In 
short, so long as Persia is likely, o.. 
the death of the present Shah, to st- 
twenty or thirty competitors for hei 
throne, each of them willing ratlier to 
reign in subjection than nut to reign 
at ^I, and ready to sacrifice the inde¬ 
pendence of his country, that he may 
enjoy the shadow of r^al authority : 
while Russia thus holds (and is {wr- 
mitted to hold) the crown of Persia, 
as it were in the hollow of her hand, 
and can bestow it on whichever of the 
rival brothers she may select for her 
vassal, and finally, while the Eun>- 
pean governments most interested in 
tbe fate of that devoted country stand 
aloof, and allow the storm which is 
gathering over Iter to drive her for 
shelter to the door of her enemy, 
Russia surely would be most unwise 
to seek to advance her frontier towards 
India, by undertaking the conquest 
of two almost inaccessible kingdoms, 
whose population could hardly be go¬ 
verned, even were tlie country over¬ 
run. 

_ It is more for the interest of Rus¬ 
sia, 88^ it is far more easy, and has an 
imposing air of greater moderation, to 


■ Alexander conquered the Persian empire almost in a single campaign, tmt iic 
made little impression on tlie Keythians. 
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rule through the native prince whom 
•he may eetahUsh on the throne, than 
M eubveri the government aM un* 
dertake the subjugation of the peo^ei 
It is a long time before foreign esta¬ 
blishments became domesticBted^more 
especially where the conquerors and 
the conquered are separated by the 
prejudices of religion; and be it re¬ 
marked in passing, the Russians are 
execrably bad managers of conquered 
countries. But by upholding the na¬ 
tural sovereign m the nation, and 
making him the medium of commu¬ 
nication with the people, a more ab¬ 
solute authority would at once be es¬ 
tablished, than could be acijuired in 
a scries of years without the interven¬ 
tion of the natural ruler. That this 
is the course which Russia has in con¬ 
templation, we cannot doubt. 

Besides the greater facility in sub¬ 
duing Persia, there arc also greater 
.'ulvantagcs to he derived from its sub¬ 
jugation. Of the countries of Central 
Asia, Persia is the most important. 
She has the largest population; the 
greatest internal resources; the most 
matured establishments ; the roost 
advantageous and commanding posi¬ 
tion; and she holds, in the estimation 
of the natives of Asia, the most exalt¬ 
ed rank and dignity. The subjuga¬ 
tion of Persia would strike with awe 
all the governments of Asia; but the 
conquest of Khorizm and Bokhara 
•would produce a comparatively slight 
ftensation beyond their immediate vi¬ 
cinity ; and the facilities which it 
would afford for pursuing future plans 
and projects would be far greater than 
those obtained by the conquest of Bok- 
liara. 

Herat is now almost an integral 
I) 3 rt of Persia, and will probably soon 
be entirely so; and Herat is, of all 
points on the northern frontier of the 
Atgiian country, the most favourable 
at which to prepare for the invasion 
of India. It bolds a central position, 
at almost an equal distance from the 
cities of Kerman, Yezd, Tubbus, 
Toorsheez, Meshed, Bokliara, Bulkh, 
and Kandahar. It is one of the great¬ 
est emporiums of the commerce of 
Asia, and could draw supplies from 
all the places we have enumerated, and 
fnnn many more of minor importance. 
The city itself is placed in afertileand 
well-watered valley, and surrounded 
by extensive gardens and pastures. It 
enjoys a fine climate, it is amply stored 


vrith iwvuloBiB at all times; it couldi 
as we have Mated, draw supplies from 
all tile cmtntriea around it, and it ig 
rapable of frmiitiiiDg evory article 
whidi these countries afFmti. If any 

J lace is worthy to be designated ** the 
ey to India,'^ it certainly is Boat. 
There is no point within the terri* 
torira of Bokhara, or its dependencies, 
which possesses anything at all ap¬ 
proaching to the same advantages. 
Bokhara itself is, in fact, an oasis in 
the desert, by which it is everywhere 
Burroanded, and the posseaaion of its 
territory would leave Rusria stiU in¬ 
sulated, and cut off' from the countries 
to the south. Bulkh, if it were also 
<»nquer^, ig a place o£ mean capabi¬ 
lities in itself, and it is far from sup¬ 
plies of every kind; while the loiw 
from Bulkh to Cabul are probably im¬ 
practicable for artillery, and that from 
Herat to Kandahar presents no ob¬ 
stacle to the transport of guns of every 
description. 

Yet the power of using Herat as a 
dei)ot, and of preparing were for an 
ex})edition into India, would be a small 
part of the advant^e which Russia 
would gain by the subjugation of Per¬ 
sia. Our own connexion with that 
coimtry has prepared it to receive rea¬ 
dily the military institutions of Eu¬ 
rope ; and our acouaintanoe with its 
capabilities to produce good soldiers, 
enables us to say, that, regularly dis¬ 
ciplined, and led by a competent num¬ 
ber of European officers of intelligence 
pd activity, there are few armies that, 
in a campaign in Asia, could boast of 
any great superiority over that of Per¬ 
sia. The men are singularly tractable, 
orderly, and obedient—active, con¬ 
tented, and intelligent—capable of en¬ 
during extraordinary fatigue and pri¬ 
vations—easily fed, and maintained at 
a moderate cost—by no means wanting 
in courage or enterprise, and capable 
of perfect attachment to their officers— 
In short, admirable materials for sol¬ 
diers.—On the contrary, years would 
not suffice to induce the bigoted and 
untamed, or rather the unsubdued 
Oozbeks and Toorkoraansof Khivaand 
Bokhara to submit to European mili¬ 
tary discipline; and if there were no 
other superiority possessed by Persia, 
we think this alone would be a very 
dangerous distinction. 

Suppose that Russia were to take 
charge of the forty or fifty tiiousand 
men whom Persia now maintains in 
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yarMOB parts of tl;e country, under the 
desi^pmitien of r^uUc infantry, and 
were do .'appoint wdl-selected officers 
to djacipHneand conunand them ; sup¬ 
pose that to these she joined half as 
many Russian infantry,or even auuch 
smaller proportion : that she re-organ¬ 
ized the Persian artillery, and select^ a 
^ well-appointed body of Persian cavalry, 
it would Acii be in licr power to under¬ 
take the conquest of Bokhara, and no¬ 
thing could be more easy than to con¬ 
clude arrangements with its overawed 
government, which would effectually 
secure its subserviency to the views of 
Russia. Kharizm, lying between Rus¬ 
sia on the one side, and her vassal of 
Persia and her ally of Bokhara on the 
otlier, would soon be brought to terms. 
Herat, if not already incorporated with 
Persia, would speedily be annexed to 
that empire, and the pretensions f t its 
chief would aflurd a favourable pre¬ 
text for aiding him in the recovery of 
his hereditary dominions. All this 
might be done at the expense, as it no 
doubt would be to promote tlie inte¬ 
rests, of Persia. In short, the subju¬ 
gation of Persia would give Russia the 
means of acquiring a paramount in¬ 
fluence in Central Asia. 

The situation of Turkey would, in 
such a state of things, be extremely 
pecarious. Herweakestfrontier would 
be completely laid open in its whole 
length, from the Caucasus to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. A subject of quarrel be- 
. tween her and Persia would never be 
wanting; and betweenTabreez and the 
Bosphorus, there is nothing capable of 
opposing the army which Persia could 
there bring into the field. Bagdad, 
which Persia still considers a part of 
her dominions, would be conquered, 
and annexed to them; and, in the 
event of a rupture between Turkey 
and Russia, the invasion from the gid e 
of Asia would hardly be less formi¬ 
dable than that from Europe. The 
acquisitions of Persia would, in fact, 
be the acquisitions of Russia; and 
every war with Turkey would take 
something from her strength, while it 
added something to that of both her 
enemies. If the jealousies of Euro¬ 
pean powers still preserved Constanti¬ 
nople, nothing would remain of the 
power and resources of the Ottoman 
empire. 

what effect this might have on the 
^litics of Europe, it might he diffi¬ 
cult to determine; but it ii hardly 
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posaiMe that it could fail to he detri- 
men^ to as sul^ogatioii 

OT Persia 'by Russia would certainly 
be, in another direction. 

After Persia had fallen under the 
power of Russia, and through her the 
influence which we have supposed was 
established m Central India, the ques- 
Uon of the practicability of invading 
India would stand on a totally different 
footing from what it had done before. 
Russia would then be in a position 
which could enable her to move her 
troops with comparative facility to a 
^int from which she might hope to 
force her passage to the frontier of In¬ 
dia, without destroying the efficiency 
of her army on its march. She could 
leisurely, and without any extraordi- 
Uftr_, exertion, collect stores and sup¬ 
plies at lleiat and I’urrah, and pre¬ 
pare her magazines, and mature her 
arrangements at no very formidable 
distance from the intended scat of war. 
Slie could have nothing to fear from 
the powers of (’entral Asia, and might 
even command their assistance.* Her 
name, and her power and policy, 
woultl be known in India, and would 
unsettle men s minds by the pros— 
pcct of an approaching struggle, in 
which the discontented might take 
part with the invaders ; and, more 
than all, she would be able to com¬ 
mand the services of a large body of 
troops eminently qualified for the en¬ 
terprise, without having to incur the 
expense of maintaining them. Rus¬ 
sia would then meet us upon some¬ 
thing approaching to equal terms, and 
though we think she would be beat 
back even then, without having been 
able to make any serious impression 
on our power, and probably without 
having even reached our territories; 
still it must be admitted, that her 
holding such a position would give 
her the counter-check upon England 
which she longs to possess, and would 
produce a total revolution in the rela¬ 
tive positions of England and Russia, 
and a change in the last degree unfa¬ 
vourable to Britain in their political 
relations. 

The kingdom of Ciibul, which 
would be the only remaining barrier 
between Russia ami the Indus, in the 
case we have supposed, is now broken 
into many principalilies. Herat is the 
seat of a petty goveinment, at the 
head of which is the representative of 
the royal family of t'abul, who has 
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lately contracted an atliwce with one gresa of iaTadat*, ^ oeoaing prov^ 
of the «6ns of the Shah of Paaia, and -aions. to:be collected, and the inabU 
who pays to that sovereign an annual lity td the countiy,,in its presmteou'* 
sum, which, though it is called a pre- dition, to maintain a large army for 
sent, more resemUes a tribute. The any considerable time, are not obsta- 
citadel of Herat is at present held by cles more serious and morediffietdt to 
T‘ersian troops, under the command be overcome, than any whidi could be 
of a grandson of the Persian monarch, opposed by tihe army of the kingdom, 
Kandahar is held by three of the to the advance of a Russian force, 
brothers of Futteh Khan, Barekzie Fveiits now in progress may make 
[lie W'azeer of IMahmood, and the it necessary for us to turn our atten- 
Mibvcrter of the legitimate dynasty, tion to the country of the Afghans, 

('abul is held by anodier of these bro- and to endeavour to raise it into a 
thers, who has lately taken it from line of defence for India; and in that 
his own nephew ; and Pesbawer is case we will find cause to regret that 
lu'ld by a member of the same family, Herat is likely to fall into the hands 
M’ho it is said purchases exemption of Persia. If Persia ceases to be to 
from the incursions of the Seiks, by us W'hat she has hitherto been, we 
tbc payment of a yearly sum to Run- may find that it would have been well 
jeit Sing, the prince who rules to have paid more attention to the af* 

the couiitri( s between the Indus am fairs of the Afghans, distracted and 
the Hypbasis. debased as they are ; and we may dis- 

'1 hese brothers of Futteh Kha|L cover, when it is past remedy, that in 
have endless fiuils and quarrels, whi4^relinquishing Persia, w’e have aban- 
are pirhaps not the less inveterate for dotud a strong line of defence, to re« 
their being between brothers ; and tire upon one that is untenable, 
they arc all enemies of the Prince of , From Herat to Kandahar, by the 
Herat, whom they consider danger- .way of Furrah, is a distanre of about 
oils, because he is a branch of the le- four hundred and fifty miles, over a 
gitimate stock. country for the most part unproduc- 

Tho population of the country is tive, and in some parts sparingly sup- 
divided into numerous tribes and plied with water ; but as the road is 
clans, who adhere to one or other of good, as there are several considerable 
tlie chiefs w’c have mentioned, as their places on or near the route from which 
local circumstances or family attach- supplies could be drawn, and as Kau- 
ments may lead them ; and the weak- clahar is a considerable city, incapable 
ness of the governments, their petty of defence iu its present condition, 
wjirs, and the bickerings of the tribes but capable of affording provisions, (if 
and clans, have so unsettled the minds we suppose competent preparation to 
of the people, and have made property have been made at Herat,) the natu- 
80 insecure, that agriculture is ne- ral obstacles of this part of the route 
glected, the country is waste, and the do not seem to present any insur- 
villages dilapidated, and in many mountable difficulties to the progress 
places deserted. of an army. From Kandahar to Ca- 

The inhabitants are brave and war- bul is not more than two hundred aud 
like, and have been considered the fifty miles ; from thence to Peshawer 
finest cavalry in Asia. Nadir Shah is not above one hundred and fifty, 
certainly thought them the best troops through a strong but practicable coun¬ 
in his army; but at present no com- try ; and from Peshawer to the banks 
bined ertbrt could be expected from of the Indus, is either two or three 
them under any circumstances, and marches. The total distance from 
|£<|oppo!dtion they could oiler to an Herat to the Indus may be estimated 
i^ipding army would, of necessity, be at something less than nine hundred 
desultory and irregular. It may be miles. This certainly is a very con- 
doubted, however, whether this is not siderable distance, but it contains 
tlie most efil’ctual kind of opposition three principal cities, besides several 
lhat could be made by any undisci- minor towns, and there do not appeu 
plined troops to the march of a regu- to be any natural impediments which 
lar army, and whether the absence of might not, by man&genient and pre- 
an established authority, which could vious jurrangement, be eiUier ev^ed 
be overawed, or won to take a sliare in or overcome. It would be necessary 
the enterprise, or to facilitate the pro- (o transport more than one months 
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'fA>viamiswitht}ie»my>«ndinsm Tdii«air,'ieliicfa oould give her tte 
plMses Krater would requite to be ear> command of - the resoutcea df Peniay 
'ried or c(dle(^d. The route, how- would of tfaemadves be large and pcr- 
crer, is one which we would pro- manent* It is difficult to deterroine 
nounce to difficult, but not impos- what number of European troops it 
sible. would be necessary for us, under sucli 

Notwithstanding ihe pracHcability circumstances, to maintain constantly 
of this route, there are still many dift. on our northern frontier, or, in the 
ficulties to be surmounted by the in- event of a rupture with Russia, what 
vader under the most ffirourable cir- additional number we should be un- 
cuinstances. His European troops der the necessity of sending to India; 
would sufifer severely from the climate but tbe lowest estimate that could be 
on first entoing me country. The made in either case, would make a 
novelty of the situation in which largeitem in our national expenditure; 
he would be placed oould not fail and the charges which would be in^ 
to cause considerable embarrassment, curred in the event of actual invasion. 
He would commit many mistakes, and the necessity of w^ing a pro- 
which might probably ^ turned to tractcd war on our frontier, would be 
his disadvantage by bis opponents, quite enormous. 

The fiu-ther he advanced, the great- «JL Let us recapitulate the conclusions 
cr would be the difficulty and ex- It which we have arrived iu tbe course 
pensc of drawing his supplies from. ^ our discussion, 
the rear. No sm^l convoys could say that Russia, from her pre¬ 

tempt to move in the country, and heSRnt position, cannot invade, and can- 
wotud have to force the passage offwiot even tlireaten, India;—that she 
five great rivers, and make bis way ^ must advance her frontier to enable 
tlmough a singularly strong country, her to do either;—that it Is more ud- 
in the face of our troops, before he vaiitageous to her to advance her Iroii- 
could set a foot on our territories, tier on the side of Persia than on that 
The passage of the Indus alone, un- of Bokhara, and to govern Persia 
iler such circumstances, would be a through a native ruler, than to sub- 
ibrmidable undertaking, and might vert the govemroent, and undertake 
be found impracticable. The expen- the subjugation of the people;—tliat 
ses of the war would necessarily be the command of the resources of Per- 
great, even if Persia were to bear her sia would give Russia a {laramount 
share in the charges; and if long influence in Central Asia, and would 
protracted, Russia would, for want of enable her to undertake the invasion 
means, be obliged to abandon it, while, of India, without being opposed by 
in the event of tbe failure of the cy.~ any insurmountable otetacles in her 
liedition, and the consequent destruc- progress to the Indus ;—that as soon as 
tion of the European part of the ar- this shall be the state of aflkirs, Rus- 
mament, she would most probably be sia will have got possession of a pow- 
driveu once more beyond the Cauca- urful check upon England, and will 
sus. have placed her political relations with 

On the other hand, the injury which Great Britain on a very advantageous 
Britain would sustain, in any event of footing;—that the advantages in a 
such an undertaking on the part of contest would still, however, be consi- 
Russia, would be very great—greater derably greater on the side of the Bri- 
tban it is easy to ealculate—even the tish, but that the expense they must 
expenses consequent on the occupa- incur would bo enormous; and we add, 
tion of J’er.sia by a Russian force, and that the result of the struggle must, 
tbe establishment by that power of an as in all such cases, be doubtful. A 
authtnntative influence at the court of 
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Looking over some old pap^s, 1 
happened to stumble on Minutes of a 
Journey to the German Si>a, in the 
Summer of 1782. The occasion of 
that journey was the indisposition of 
a respected and very respectable friend 
and relation much older than myself, 
to whom the waters of its celebrated 
fountains had been recommended by 
his physicians. The party consisted 
of four, the invalid, his son, a young 
man, heir to a title—and what was still 
better, a good estate—and myself. The 
honourable MrS. was a great acquisi- 
tioii, for he had received jiart of his 
education in France, and was besides 
a well-tempered and agreeable com¬ 
panion. Young Mr T. had just left 
the University, for which he had been 
prepared at Eton; and being a youth 
of polished mind and gentle manners, 
afibrded ample assurance both of gi- 
\ ing and receiving pleasure on such an 
excursion. His father hatl been con¬ 
versant with the first ranks of society 
in Irchunl, and was besides a man of 
sound judgment and amiable disposi¬ 
tion. Hence you will perceive that I 
did not, without reason, congratulate 
myself on such an opportunity of ob- 
tauiiug cn tert aimnent and information. 
1 too was very young, though older 
than two of my companions ; but ha¬ 
ving received a liberal ctlucation, was 
not, or at least did not think myself, 
altogether ill qualified for making a 
fourUi in such a party. With Eng¬ 
land, indeed, we had all been previ¬ 
ously acquainted; the great object of 
our views and expectations centred in 
the gratification of a curiosity to see 
tltings unseen before, people to whom 
we were strangers, and places of no 
mean celebrity, both in old and mo¬ 
dern days, but known to us only by 
the voice of fame. 

** Segnius irritant aminos demissa per 
aures, 

Q iiftwi quie sunt oculis subjects fideli- 
buS."—UOKACK. 

A jounial must be dull indeed which 
fails to excite some interest in the rea¬ 
der. It is a4brt of second-hand tra.^ 
veiling, and there is something so gra¬ 
tifying in perpetual change of place, 
tliat even those catch-penny publica¬ 


tions which ^ve little more than the 
names of tow ns, the nature of the roads 
and vehicles, and die kind of enter¬ 
tainment afibrded by inns, togedior 
with the edifying conversations of 
mine host and hostess, seldom fail to 
obtain circulation that repays the pub¬ 
lisher. In truth, we rarely find fault 
with an honest jog-trot traveller wbo' 
confines himself within these limits,- 
and tcdls us in plain language exactly 
what he saw, and where and how be 
saw it. It is only where he soars abovo< 
his pitch, in attempting fine and florid 
descriptions, in passing crude judg¬ 
ment upon men and manners, neither 
of which he is capable of appreciating, 
and in pronouncing dogmatically upon 
things he does not understand, mat 
we throw down the book in disgust, 
and consign the frigid effusions of sti- 
perfirial afiectation to merited con¬ 
tempt and oblivion. 

It is not for me, Sir, to say, which 
of these tourists I shall roost nearly 
resemble, this being a point reserved 
for the judgment of the reailer;—my 
own intention is to resemble neither 
of them. On the plan of the fprmer, 

I might fill some pages in describing 
our route from —- in the County of 
Cork, to thefamous City of Waterford, 
where we arrived about the middle of' 
July. On the day after our arrival wc 
proceeded to the harbour six or eight 
miles below Waterford, and embarked 
on board one of the cutters then em- 

E loved in the revenue service, which 
ad been lent for Uie purpose, as it 
was reported that some orivateers, for 
we were then at war with France, had 
been lately seen in the channel. !Fo! 
some hours after we set sail, the coast 
was clear; nothing to be seen excefv 
a few coasting aloo^is and fishing boats; 
but about mid-day our mate, who kepf 
a sharp look-out. observed to the Caj^ 
tain that there was something suspici¬ 
ous in the appearance of a sail which 
bml just showed itself to the south¬ 
ward, and seemed to be making great 
way. “ I will go aloft with the glass. 
Sir," said he, “ and bring a more cer-. 
tain account of her." He did so, and the 
report was, that she was a laige cutter, 
Frcncli-built, as he thought, ateering 
directly for us. and rapidly approach- 
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ili^ ' What was to be done? We were 

’Mtyethadf»aesB«over; andnsthewmil 
happffiied to blow, to reach Milford or 
retara to Watwford, were alike im- 
The enemy, if ciiemv she 
WM, -wwiid, from her superior soling', 
«Mi]y overtake us. It wasan aiUEioua 
' monient, not for life, but for hb^jay—• 

. te exchange the gaieties of Spa tOf the 
discomforts of a Frwich prison, was a 
reflection of serious and real tdann; 
and the worst of it was, that while we 
were dubious and hesitating, the pri¬ 
vateer, for sndh she really was, ad¬ 
vanced with a degree of velocity dou¬ 
bled by our apprehensions. She was 
now, though not within shot, near 
enough to display a stae aud force, 
with which we had no chance to con¬ 
tend ; and as a last resource, the Cap¬ 
tain, with the free consent of us all, 

S ared to steer for the Saltees, two 
y islands not many miles distant 
on our lecwanl side; and in case of 
necessity, should there be no other 
means to escape, run the vessel asliore. 
Under this nope we changed our 
course, and should probably have put 
the Revenue Board to the expense of a 
new cutter, had not the winduiedaway, 
and a dead calm succeeded. This rai¬ 
sed our spirits. Evening was coining 
on, and under the friendly shelter of 
night we considered ourselves secure. 
But our Mate, who still kept a watch¬ 
ful eye on the foe, remarked that, 
though we did not more, she did; ami 
applying his faithful glass, discovered 
that she was impelled by several large 
oars called sweeps. Here was a new 
embarrassment, and a restoration of 
the reign of terror. Out with our 
sweeps too,” said tlie Captain ; “ and 
every man onboard, gentle and sample, 
that values his liberty, and is able to 
pull, must take his station at an oar 
—the rest shall not be idle—^let them 
hand about grog to the rowers, who 
will have no child’s play of it—three 
men to an oar—bear a hand, boys !” 

To work we went, and, knowing 
what we worked for, did not spare our 
labour. I, being the stoutest of our 
.likree youngsters, got great credit for 
my able assistance ; and the other two 
obtained immortal honour, by their 
alacrity and adroitness in compounding 
and handing about the m-og. “ Boys,” 
said the Captain, she will hardly 
Are her bow chase, for that would re¬ 
tard her going; but if she should, 
when T givcthesignal, you must all lay 
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yourselvet flat on die deck.**—** Cap¬ 
tain,’* said one of my comrades at the 
oar, ** you and the jontlemen as hands 
the grog may do as you please, but, 
by St Patrick, wc'Il stick to our oars 
—it would be bad to lose any of our 
ship’s-way at this time, and, for my 

{ tart, I'd as lieve be shot standing as 
ying down; so hurra, boys—damn 
tne Mounseers—^we're a-head of them 
yet, and by — we’U keep it—^Erin- 
go-brah!” My comrade was in the 
right—from a random-shot there could 
be little danger, and in delay there 
was much. Accordingly we redoubled 
our exertions, and gained the sound, 
or strait, which separates the islands, 
just as night was beginning to se! 
in, the privateer being nearly half- 
a-mile astern. Here we were saluU'd 
by the inhabitants, who had be('ii 
spectators of the chase, with several 
cheers, which we most cordially ri- 
turned, amply repaid for our tort and 
anxiety by so fortunate an escaju-. 
Poor I was the only sufferer, for my 
hands, unused to such exercise, wi-rt' 
severely blistered. A*t iiight a breczi* 
sprung up, and, having a good pilot 
on board, we slipped back into the 
port of Waterford. On our entering 
the sound, the privateer stood off to 
sea, unwilling to brave the nocturnal 
risks of a rocky shore. Sic nos .ver- 
vavil A/x/ilo —not, however, more /w«’- 
ficn; he befriended us, not com¬ 
municating bis luminous influence, 
but by withdrawing it. Two days af¬ 
ter, having received certain intelli¬ 
gence that a king’s ship had chased 
the privateer towards the French coast, 
we ventured out, and, after a pleasant 
passage of twelve hours, arrived safely 
in the little harbour of Hubbistcr, in 
South Wales. Of the privateer I shall 
have something to say hereafter. 

Suppose us now arrived at Margate, 
on our way to Ostend. Wales and 
England I pass over as sufficiently 
known to your readers, and as tra¬ 
versed by us without any adventure 
worth relating. London, to say no¬ 
thing of its heat, bad little to invite 
our stay, having lust all its fashiona¬ 
ble company ; for it wa§ not then the 
practice of parliament to advance win¬ 
ter into spring, and extend the latter 
to the dc^-days. The weather, from 
the time of our crossing the Severn 
at Chepstow, was remarkably hot, and 
much wheat cut between Bristol and 
T,ondon. I mention this, in correction 
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of an error committed bv the poet one m^t, by a change of wind, be 
Cowper, who, in a note to nis delight* compeHm lo letum' to'ihe port he had 
fill poem The Taak,’’ tails of “ a left; noW; thanim to the ateam^ipaeket, 
fdg that covered both Europe and Asia the pasiage ia as certain and as mepe* 
dimng the whole summer of 1783.'' I ditioos aa thirt a; mail^coBeh* 
think I can answer for Ireland, Eng- Though it'Woa midnight wliea we 

land, and part of the continent of £u- arrived, we prefistted hnmediate dis- 
rope, being exempt from ^ gloomy embaorkataoD to* lOTMteIng on beard, 
mantle during any part of that sum- amidst the find o te e a m a crowded 
mer, which, if I remember right, was cabin, and, qnitti^ llie padEet, pio- 
rath^ remarkable for sunal^e and ceeded to the gates (^tbe town, ^raerc 
fertility* I am therefore inclined to we had to wiut until the keye, Whkb 
Iwlieve that he saw it cmly in poetic are always in tito ni^idy e^ndy of 
vision.* ^ ^ ^ &e Governor, could be proensed^ and. 

Notwithstanding the hostility of in the interim, consoled oursdvelwith 
France, f and Holland, too, if I mis- reflating on the superior hapfHnesr of 
take not,) as Austria was at peace with an insular situation, where no atndi 
all lier neighbours, there was no diffi- precautions are needed—where na- 
culty in jirocuring a safe passage to ture has provided the inhabiUmts wilJi 
Ostend. Vessels under her flag were ramparts sufficient for the defence of 
in readiness to convey passengers to a free, a brave, and an united pe(^lc, 
and from Austrian Flanders, and in and where garrisoned towns are im- 
onc of them wc embarked, and in known. The maritime situation of 
about sixteen hours reached the ncu- Ostend does, indeed, imperatively dc« 
tral port of Ostend. mand the protection of a strong fort; 

I.andsracu arc always in a hurry to but all the towns of Flanders are en- 
get on shore. For my own part, so vironed by moats, ditches, walls, and 
disagreeable is the motion of a ship to ramparts. Dearly do the rich and 
me, even in the finest weather, and so fertile regions of the Continent pay for 
melancholy are the ideas excited by what they enjoy during a time of 
the munotunous uniformity of an in- peace, in the miseries they suffer du- 
terminable expanse of water, that, ring that of war. The general appear- 
without taking sca-sickness into the ance of the people in Flanders difler- 
accouiU, I feel no comfort but in the ed little from those of Britain ; there 
hope of getting rid of it. The first was even a similarity in the sound of 
emotion that has a tendency to exhi- their voices, so that I sometimes al- 
larate is the sight of land, to which most imagined they were speaking 
the eyes of such travellers as I am are English; hut everything there scem- 
always anxiously directed. In such a ed very old-fashioned:—it looked as 
voyage as ours, that enjoyment is long if no change in their dress or manners 
deferred, by the nature of a coast ri- had taken place, at least since tlic 
sing little above the level of high wa- time of our Queen Anne; and the me¬ 
ter-mark. A range of sand banks is inory of jHarlborough seemed still 
all that can h<‘ seen, which, low as fresh in their minds. At Ghent, par- 
lliey arc, and different from the bold ticularly, where the streets are more 

{ irotubcrauccs of our native shore, are than usually spacious, and the bouses 
ligli enough to conceal all the coun- large, the hotel we sojourned in was 
try that lies within. In passing from decorated with tapestry representing 
the Irish to tlic Welch coast, the the several great battles of the English 
mountains of one are hardly lost sight hero. One would have thought they 
of before those of the otlier make had gone to sleep after his campai^s, 
their appearance ; and sometimes both and bad but just awakened, so little 
can he seen at the same time. Time appeared they up to tlic^ occurrences 
was, when, after having regaled his of the intermediate period, and so 
eyes with a view of the desired haven, smt^ a participation md they seem to 


* On referring to Cowper's note, 1 find that he speaks of the summer of 1783; 
nevertheless I have suffered tlie passage to stand, because, though I did not travel 
in that year, yet such a circumstance as an universal fog of three or four^ months* 
duration could liardly have escaped my memory. There was no such thing, I am 
confident, in Ireland, and yet it is not the leost among the lands of fogs. 
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have felt ia the ever-varying condition 
of their nei^bours. In one arty in- 
deedy they required no improvement, 
•—that of agriculture* The richness of 
the soil, its admirable adaptation to 
the plough, which meets no obstruc- 
tim from bill or stone, and a climate 
favourable to the ripening of grain, 
invited and improved the hand of cul¬ 
ture at an early period. To them the 
£nglish were {urimarily indebted for 
a knowledge of the art, in which, if 
all circumstances be taken into consi- 
deratton, the learner may now be said 
to equal. If not exceed, his master. 
The Baconian maxim, tW ** Time is 
the greatest innovator," might have 
found an exception in Flanders at the 
Ume I visited it; and that it has un¬ 
dergone alteration, as far as that may 
now be the esse, is owing to .to inter¬ 
nal exertion, but to the compulsory 
influence of foreign intCTference.— 
Mind seemed there to be perfectly 
stationary. The mendicant monks 
lived in contented pauperism—the 
rich ones in sensual torpuUty—the 
same rotation of manual labour fol¬ 
lowed year after year—^provisions were 
cheap and abundant, and the idea of 
change seemed as alien from a Fle¬ 
ming as from a Chinese. How could it 
be otherwise ? They were in habitual 
servitude to a mother church, which 
only required of her children a total 
snrrcnder of their understandings.-— 
To have any opinion of their own 
upon the most important of all topics, 
the salvation of an immortal soul, 
seems to be the only ofleuce of unpar¬ 
donable enormity in her catalogue of 
sins. Let that be avoided, and indul¬ 
gence is never withheld from those— 
who pay for it. Now, nothing is more 
clear than that the most simple and 
eflective mode of preserving this obe¬ 
dience, is to keep her followers in ig¬ 
norance of all opinions but her own. 
Knowledge is with her the root of 
evil; she has, therefore, always en¬ 
deavoured to check the propagation of 
so jgmicious a plant,—and in Flan- 
she seems to have been a most 
successful weeder. A very intelligent 
English gentleman (Mr Steel), with 
whom we fell into company, and who 
lived there from prudential motives, 
assured me that the manners of the 
better classes were extremely gross, 
tl^ir lives sensual, and their ignorance 
«‘Xtrcme. I shall be told tluit for ages 
that Chutcli wa: the depository of 
I 


knowledge, that she engcosaed all the 
learning of the times, and that to her 
in a great measure we are indebted 
for preserving the treasures of ancient 
literature. It is very true; but the 
gratitude of succeetUng generations 
would have been greatly enhanced if 
she had nude a more generous use of 
her literary possesaons; if she had 
not employed them in erecting for 
herself a dominion alike incompatible 
with the precepts of the gospel, and 
the interests of mankind; if she had 
been as active in extending the rights 
of conscience, as she has been vigor¬ 
ous in controlling them; and if she 
had been as friendly to the difiusioii 
of knowledge as she was successful in 
the preservation of it. 

The public buildinp of Bruges and 
Ghent, particularly the churches, arc 
honourable memorials of ancient art 
and opulence. The latter are on a 
large scale, and, taken as a whole, 
exhibit, perhaps, more unequivocal 
proofs of the power tlian of the piety 
of their founders. Pure devotion 
might have contented itself with less 
ostentation and magnificence. They 
seem, like some other structures of 
the same kind, made more for admi¬ 
ration than for adoration. The inside 
was sometimes sadly disfigured by the 
preposterous piety of certain devotees, 
who, in the construction of an altar to 
some favourite saint, were permitted, 
no doubt for valuable considerations, 
to indulge the wliims of a crazy brain. 
One of these, I remember, was an 
image of the Virgin, as large os liff‘, 
with the complexion of an Ethiop, 
and in a costume bearing no resem¬ 
blance to anything human, and cer¬ 
tainly most repugnant to the idea of 
anything divine. Yet the only signs 
of devotion I happened to observe, 
were at some of those altars, whcrc- 
persons were seen, generally women, 
telling their beads. The ordinary 
service of the churcli was often per¬ 
formed by the priests and their at¬ 
tendants, without a listener—and no 
wonderhe that prayed by himself at 
the altar probably knew wliat he was 
saying-the priest’s Latin was imin- 
telligible to all his hearers, and some¬ 
times perhaps to himself. On days of 
High Mass I suppose the crowds were 
great, for tiie processions wore splen¬ 
did, and the parade imposing. 

I’wu very opposite dc.K;riptions of 
Monks met out view, with one oi 
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wbora, a menclicant, we fbmieil a tem¬ 
porary aoquaintanee. Tliis poor man's 
dress was of the coarsest woollen, 
without a shirt—and he wore neither 


shoes nor stockings. He came up and 
addreracd us in a courteous manner, 
speaking, or rather endeavouzmg to 
apeak, English, which he had mught 
hwself by means of a grammar and 
dictionary. After a little time, we 
were able to converse tola'ably well; 
and he seemed much gratified by the 
credit we gave him for his knowleilge 
of our tongue. At length he invited 
us to his Convent, saying that he would 
sliow us his cellar. So extraordinary 
an invitation set our wits at work, to 
conjecture tlic result of such a visit, 
or what his cellar could produce wor¬ 
thy of the notice of my Lors Anglois, 
the title by which all such travellers 
as ourselves are, on the Continent, li¬ 
berally endowed. Could they, who 
renounce the decencies of apparel, and 
have forsworn almost the common 
necessaries of life, have indeed a cel¬ 
lar and a stock of wine ? The thing 
appeared to bo impossible. Yet why 
invite us to a cellar, if it had nothing 
in it ? Could he have anything of tlic 
kind to disjKJsc of, for wliich the mu¬ 
nificence of my Lors Anglois would 
give double value ? Equally impos¬ 
sible—for I believe they never defile 
their hands with such vile trash as mo¬ 
ney, however foul they may be with 
otlier dirt. We did, indeed, sec monks 
enough, whose cellars and larders must 
have been admirably stocked, if the 
obesity of the proprietors might be 
decmM a proof ; but these poor fel¬ 
lows were the very emblems of penu¬ 
ry and mortification. In short, we 
were completely puzzled, and, like 
wise philosophers, left the solution to 
the ohen slow, but always sure, dis¬ 
coverer of secrets—Time. This soon 
explained the mystery—showing that 
the simple mendicant bad been much 
wronged by our vinous suspicions. His 
cellar was calculated to excite reflec- 
tionsverydifierentfrom thosethatwerc 
likely to be suggested by a repository 
of wine-casks—it was a repository of 
the dead I Instead of being intwred 
in a church or churchyard, the coffins 
of the deceased monks were here depo¬ 
sited in receptacles, which applied to 
be excavations or ni<^e8 in the walls 
of a long subterranean vault, and gt 
each side o f a narrow passage. Each 
receptacle lias a dtw, which is only 
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(mned to iTceivo the coffin; and 
tnoug^ the space is small, there has 
08 yet been found no want of room— 
the old mouldering away in sufficient 
time to give place to the new. ** And 
here is the one,” said the poor monk, 
with unaffiicted composure, “inwhidi 
my bones will be laid.” It was a scene 
from which human vanity might de¬ 
rive an instructive lesson, and, young 
as we were, it was by no means mi- 
impressive. The vault was kept clean, 
which was more than could be said 
for the masters, and was exempt from 
any offensive smell. This comd not 
have been the case had it reedved the 
pampered bodies of the monks of ano¬ 
ther establishment, esteemed ohO of 
the richest on that part of the Conti¬ 
nent. We met a large body of them 
one day in a sort of procession (not 
religious), and a more rosy, joUy, and. 
wcU-fed assemblage I never beheld. 
One of them was little short of seven 
feet high, youthAil looking, and emi¬ 
nently handsome. Abstinence.a Fi?- 
Jiere is not cognizable by the looks ; 
but that they practised no abstinence ' 
a ciho et viiu), any man that had eyes 
might have sworn witliout danger of 
pcijury. I ought not to omit stating, 
that the mendicant above mentioned 
was led into his error by the diction¬ 
ary—the word signifying vault in his 
language was explained by the words 
** a cellar, a vault,” of which he took 
the former, because it stood first. He 
thanked us for correcting him, and 
said he should be very careful to com¬ 
mit no more such blunders. This, I 
will venture to say, was a cellar never 
visited by the fat monks ; yet a night 
spent in it might have been no impro¬ 
per penance for some of their tres¬ 
passes. 

Among the reflections su^sted by 
these contrasted fraternities—one the 
representative of meanness and morti¬ 
fication, the other of sloth and glut¬ 
tony—we could not overlook the ex¬ 
traordinary policy of that Church, 
which can make the most opiwsito and 
discordant qualities conducive to her 
purposes of influence and her schemes 
of aggrandisement. Every tiling in her 
syktraa is so contrived, that, msagree 
as the materials may among them¬ 
selves, all the several parts that com¬ 
pose the arch of power are kept toge¬ 
ther by one keystone—Papal Supre¬ 
macy. Hatred should seem to w a 
strange bond of union among ptiople 
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««j.T^ng thcmfidvcs Christas; yet 
among tlie component bodies of that 
eatahiishmest, hatred of each other is 
at least no bar to their union in sup¬ 
port of Mother Church; and hatred, 
early avowed and interminable hatred, 
of aU the disciples of Clirist, who do 
not bow to her supreme autliority, is 
the actual, the unalterable, the uni¬ 
versal, and tlie great connecting prin¬ 
ciple of Romanism. Like Hannibal, 
every faithful son of that Church seems 
to have sworn, upon the earliest altar 
of his worship, irreconcilable enmity 
to those who dissent from her commu¬ 
nion. Happily for mankind, the na¬ 
tural disposition of man, depraved as 
he is, is frequently better than his 
creed, otherwise it would be difficult 
for society to subsist. How st ch doc¬ 
trines should emanate from that gos¬ 
pel, which opens the door of salvation 
to all sincere believers and doers of 
the word, with express injunction noi 
to be the particular followers of Paul, 
of Apollos, or of Cephas, that is to say, 
of Peter himself, seems most wonderful 
—in truth, they have not cmanatctl 
from the written word, but partly from 
ignorance of, and partly from abuse of 
it. Yet even in Great Britain, in the 
land of light and liberty, is this pre¬ 
cious system of Romanism lauded, ad¬ 
vocated, defended, and upheld, not by 
the disciples of that Church only, but 
by the very persons whom she hates 
as rivals, and whom she anathemati¬ 
ses as reprobates—^bymany who would 
be thought wise, and by more who 
would be thought patriots. Hajqnly 
there is now a strong counteraction, 
which, if truth and reason lie not des¬ 
tined to yield to falsehood and to folly, 
must finally prevail. 

But the time was now about to ar¬ 
rive, though unsuspected by them¬ 
selves, and by others of more enlarged 
views, when the long sleep of monk¬ 
ish superstition was to be broken, and 
the tranquillity of the lordly abbot, as 
wdl as the sordid mendicant, were to 
be alike invaded by the rude hand of 
scoffing infidelity. A popular com¬ 
motion was at hand, the exterminating 
^7 of which was in an especial manner 
^ipictcd against the very existence of 
iiiat Church, which deemed herself 
something more than qiiritnal mis¬ 
tress of one of the most polished and 
powerful nations in Europe. She of 
course considers her most Christian 
sons as cruelly and culpably ungrate¬ 


ful. But were Aol Uic eccds of that 
commotion sowed and watered by her¬ 
self? Was she not reaping the just 
fruits of that^rnicions doctrine which 
instigated and a})plauded the massacre 
of St Bartholomew, and revoked the 
edict of Nantv! ? Had the rights of 
eonscicncc and freedom of opinion then 
been suffered to grow and flourish, the 
blessings of civil liberty would have 
grown and flourished with them. Tn 
the formation of a constitution, found¬ 
ed on Uie just rights, and becoming 
the character, of a free people, France 
might have had perils to encounter, 
and labours to endure; but judging 
from the natural course of events, she 
would have succeeded at last, and, in 
so doing, have precluded the dreadful 
necessity of that appeal to the many- 
hcaded monster, which, witli remorse¬ 
less vengeance, overthrew the throne, 
the altar, and the state. I .ct France 
l)eware of recurring to the bigoted in¬ 
fluence of her pristine theology. Her 
royal dynasty lias a little leaning that 
way. 

I remember to have heard an intel¬ 
ligent gentleman, who had jnst re¬ 
turned from the tour of FurojK', say 
to a friend, some five or six years be¬ 
fore the time I am writing of, " Takt' 
care how you send your son to travel. 
Unless his religious principles be well 
fixofl indeed, the odds are that he 
will return an unbeliever. Among the 
upper orders on the Continent, he will 
find contemptuous infidelity—among 
the lower orders, contemptible sniier- 
stition. Such is tlie ease in the coim- 
tri<*s called Catholic.'' There is dan¬ 
ger lest the irreligion of the one, atid 
the superstition of the other, may pro¬ 
duce evil effects on the volatile minds 
of youth. A young man should bt 
prepared for what he is to meet , when 
lie goes into a country totally dissimi¬ 
lar from that which he has left. Po¬ 
pish absurdities, offensive to the sober 
mind of the Protestant believer, arc 
in his own country so checked and 
subdued by the general ascendency of 
the reformed faith,—they are kept so 
much in the back ground by the fear 
of ridicule, as well as the restraints of 
law, that he has no notion what 
Popery really is, until he sees it in the 
land or its establishment. There only 
it luxuriates in all its extravagancies 
of pride and prostration, of |K)mp and 
pauperism. I have mentioned the 
preposterous altars to be found deform- 
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ing the inside of nn^iiflccnt tcm« 
pics. On^ the high road, os we pass¬ 
ed along, it was not uncommon to see 
attached to one of the trees that shel¬ 
ter and adorn each side, a hit of board 
supporting a little rudely carved image, 
the frequent object of plebeian worship. 
Whatit was designedtoreprescnteould 
not easily be ascertained, being often 
as grotesque and shapeless as those of 
the most uncivilized paganism. I real¬ 
ly am unable to describe the emotions 
they excited in my breast,—the mix¬ 
ture of pity, of disgust, of sorrow, and 
shame. And these, thought I, view¬ 
ing a peasant in the act of adoration, 
are the pious eleves of the soi-disant 
Vicar of God,—tlie orthodox children 
of her who calls herself tlie pure and 
infallible Church of Christ! And this 
is the religion which so many noble, 
and right honourable, and honourable, 
British senators, with a bishop at their 
head, declare to be kot idolatkous ! 

I cannot, indeed, charge our coach¬ 
man with paying any obeisance to 
tbesL' images. He, with true Flemish 
phlegm, in driving us from Ghent to 
Ilrusscls, at the rate of about three 
Irish miles an hour, and in a vihicle 
something like what English hack¬ 
ney coaxes might have been two 
hundred years ago, looking neither to 
right nor left, sat with his pipe in his 
mouth, puffing away, sometimes in 
most oppressive heat under a bright 
sun, and sometimes in “ thunucr, 
lightning, and in rain." An o/wifc of 
this kind is frequent during the beats 
of July and August, and often de¬ 
structive to heavy crops of corn. 
They arc, however, extremely re¬ 
freshing to everything that has life; 
the rain,' though it does not last long, 
coming down in a profusion to which 
we Islanders are strangers, and im¬ 
parting a delicious coolness to the heat¬ 
ed air. We had usually two or three 
of them every day while the excessive 
heat continued, in the month of Au- 
^st, and their nature is so different 
hrom what I have ever seen here, that 
1 am tempted to describe it. Under a 
bright and burning sky, and without a 
breath of wind, a sught darkness is 
seen in the horizon, to the south, if I 
remember right, and in less than five 
minutes, the whole visible atmosj^ere 
is clad in black; lightning gleams, 
thunder roars, and rain tunmlcs as 
from a waterspout. To this, in a very 
short snare of time, heat and sunshine 
succeed. 1 believe these arc 


seldom attended with fatal conse¬ 
quences, which the natives, no doubt, 
impute to the efficacy the church 
bells kept ringing most piously while 
the storm continues. Under the pent¬ 
house of an enormous cloak or great¬ 
coat, which he used to keep out heat 
as well as rain, our coachman sat as 
iropertuxbed and immovable as a sta¬ 
tue. 

All our Flanders journeys, however, 
were not made in coaches. A spacious 
barge conveyed us from Ostend to 
Bruges, and thcocc to Ghent, the 
whole distance being about forty Eng¬ 
lish miles, and the canal on which we 
glided, a perfect IcveL It was drawn, 

1 think, by a single horse, and nearly 
as fast as the travelling coaches. The 
country is so extremely flat, that even 
from the coacli, the eye takes in but 
a short range of monotonous objects, 
then chiefly stubble ground, the com 
crops having been cut and housed ;— 
from the barge wc could see notbing 
but the sides of the banks inclosing 
the canal. They, however, whd look¬ 
ed only to cheap and easy conveyance, 
as well as good living at a very mode¬ 
rate expc'nso, had full reason to bo sa¬ 
tisfied. AVehad good boiled ami roast, 
fruits, and wine, with plenty of ice to 
cool it, for about cighteenpcncc ster¬ 
ling per head, nothing seeming to be 
wanted but fresh fish, of which I do 
not remember to have seen much, if 
any, during the entire of our tour. 
The common wine is a kind of hock, 
very cheap, but too acid for our pa¬ 
lates, and the usual hour of dining, 
12 or 1 o’clock. 

I forget whether it was at Bniges o: 
Ghent, (I believe the former,) that wc- 
availed ourselves of an op]>ortunity to 
visit a nunnery, inhabited chiefly, if 
not entirely, by Roman Catholic fe¬ 
males of Great Britain. AVhether they 
sought this retreat as a refuge from he¬ 
retical contamination,—from motives 
of deep piety,—from W'earines.s of the 
vanifics of the world, or from those 
prudential consideration.s which ac¬ 
tuated many other cmigra«ts, we were 
unable to discover. Probably more 
than one of those motives might have 
operated on the minds of some of them. 
The opportunity was afforded to uaby 
a fellow traveller, a young English 
dergymaii, who bad letters to dwver 
from their English friends. The san¬ 
guine temper of youthful minds na¬ 
turally look»l to something of roman¬ 
tic interest in the approaching inter- 
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We expected to «c& what wc 
luad only contemplated in tlio visions 
of fancy, the lovely rose of female 
beauty, ** withering on the virgin 
thorn,” and meekly devoting to hea¬ 
ven those afFections which earthly en¬ 
joyments had solicited in vain. "We 
looked to behold some child of sorrow, 
whose early love had been blasted by 
the cruelty of parents, at the faith¬ 
lessness of man; or perhaps some 
Eloise mourning the crimes wnich she 
could not forget, and endeavouring to 
find consolation in penitence and in 
prayer. These and similar musings 
engaged our minds only until the cur¬ 
tain was removed whicn veils the grate 
of superstition between, I might al¬ 
most say, the dead and the living. Wc 
saw, inaeed, but a few of the inmates; 
and something of what we had medi¬ 
tated upon might have been conceal¬ 
ed within, but what wc did see was 
calculated to inspire very different sen¬ 
timents. None of those that met our 
eyes were young, or had even the re¬ 
mains of beauty, nor could I trace in 
their features any unequivocal symp¬ 
toms of placid contentment, or holy 
resignation. I hope I was mistaken, 
but the general expression of their 
countenance appeared to me indicative 
of gloom, dissatisfaction, and unhap¬ 
piness. One, who seemed the supe¬ 
rior, conversed for a while on the sub¬ 
ject of the letters with the young 
clergyman, and tlien withdrew with 
an air that seemed to discourage any 
curious inquiries on our part. In¬ 
deed, the ardour of curiosity had been 
sufficiently abated by the undrawing 
of the curtain. 

The environs of Brussels afforded a 
very agreeable relief from the tedious 
uniformity of Flandrian flatness. The 
risinggroundsby which itis nearlysur- 
round^, appeared verdant and beauti¬ 
ful, and there, for tlie first time, we saw 
flocks and herds at pasture. The gene¬ 
ral appearance of the city, in which the 
Archduke held his court, formed a stri¬ 
king contrast with the almost deserted 
streets of Bruges and Ghent. It had 
the appearance of being a very gay 
aaiUlnu as populous town; but of the 
ng^limers, morals, or information of 
tihe first ranks of society, we had nei¬ 
ther time nor means of forming any 
estimate. That profligaev of one kind 
was under very little, if any restric¬ 
tion, was Buffidendy evinced by one 
circumstance that occurred. We had 


been to the theatre, whoe, as I bfr* 
lieve in all parts of the Continent, tlic 
^atest order is preserved during the 
time of representation. The Ardmukc 
honoured it with his presence, and 
the play (a comedy) was excellently 
performed by a set of French actors, 
whose forte, in my opimon, is in that 
cast of playing, lletuniing to our 
lodgings in a hackney-coach, with an 
English lady, too, in company, wc were 
Several times annoyed by striplings 
jumping up at the coacli-windows, to 
whicli they clung by their hands, each 
soliciting our preference for liis favour¬ 
ite house of nocturnal deluuch and 
depravity. I am not sore whether 
some of our party, had they been 
aware of such an invasion, might 
not have been {ireparcd with a chop- 
ping-kuife, to inflict on the juvenile 
fingers a punishment so richly deser¬ 
ved. I hope, since tlie Kcvoludon, 
which has happily brought that coun¬ 
try under another domination, that 

they order these matters better" at 
Brussels. 

From Brussels wc made a detour to 
visit the celebrated city of Antwerp, 
wliicli, though long robbed uf the 
commercial advantages of its situation 
by the Dutch, was majestic even in 
decay. From the lofty steeple of its 
magnificent cathedral, wc saw the 
course of the Scheldt for many a 
league, together with a vast extent of 
rich and cultivated country in every 
direction around us. In tlie Cliurch, 
as well as in some other places, were 
many fine paintings, those of llubenB 
exceeding all the rest in number, va¬ 
riety, and excellence. The best were 
afterwards transplanted to Paris by 
Bonaparte, who committal similar 
robberies in all the countries he over¬ 
ran, less probably from a real love of 
the arts, tlian from ostentation, and 
the desire of ingratiating himself with 
that vain-glorious and inconstant na¬ 
tion, which he had made the stepping- 
stone of his insatiable ambition. Their 
triumph was short, and the mortifica¬ 
tion of being dispossessed, gratifying 
as it was to every friend of justice, 
inflicted on their feelings a measure of 
an^ish far exceeding the pleasure 
derived firom the acquisition of the 
spoils. 

Our visit to the Continent was sub¬ 
sequent, by a short interval, to that 
which the Emperor of Germany paid 
to bk dominions in the Low Conn- 
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tries, and fttom which his subjects In 
that quarter formed high expectations 
of future prasperity. Among these, 
the restoration of trade, by opening 
to them the navigation of the Scheldt, 
waa the principal. Joseph II. was 
well-intentioued, mild and ednde* 
scending in his manners, and appears 
to have possessed several mx)d quali¬ 
ties. But want of steauiness and 
judgment, or the unfitness of the 
times to second his views, rendered 
all his projects of reformation ulti¬ 
mately unsuccessful. In the Low 
Countries, so seldom favoured with 
the presence of their sovereifm, his 
arrival was hailed with every demon¬ 
stration of gratitude, admiration, and 
respect. Triumphal arches w'ere yet 
standing, which hod been erected in 
honour of his approach, and we were 
at first disposed to regret that we had 
not been in time to be eye-witnesses 
of the splendid reception of imperial 
majesty; but on reflection, the difficul¬ 
ties we, as strangers, should have had 
to encounter, in finding anything like 
comfortable accomme^ation amidst 
such a crowd, without bringing much 
philosophy to our aid, easily recon¬ 
ciled us to the disappointment. At 
Spa, indeed, which he also visited, 
the case was diflerent. There we 
might have seen him without state or 
parade, and almost upon terms of 
equality, for ho travelled, as is the 
custom with royal visitors, incog, as a 
private nobleman, and without attend¬ 
ants. He even affected more than 
usual descension from dignity. He 
had not been gone more than a week 
when we arrived, and his presence 
seemed to have made no difference in 
the coming or going of the guests. 
An English gentleman told me that 
he was sitting one morning at break¬ 
fast with some friends in the public 
room, when the Emperor, whose per¬ 
son was well known, approached their 
party. He was," said our informer, 
plainly dressed, and unaccompanied. 
We, with a natural feeling of respect¬ 
ful compliment to such a ]iersonage, 
rose at his comingon which he 
said,—* Sit, gentlemen, pray sit down 
—I don’t like to be incommoded my¬ 
self, and I am sure 1 have not tne 
smallest desire to incommode you—I 
will sit and chat with you a while, if 
you will allow me that pleasure.’ He 
iiccordingly sat down, we resumed our 
seats, and he rcin^inul with us half 


an hour, in free and fiunlUar conver¬ 
sation. He spoke Frendi, wbidi most 
of OUT party also understood." 

An event of much more general In¬ 
terest and importance than an impe¬ 
rial visitation, had taken place some 
time beibre our arrival,—the suppres¬ 
sion of the order of the Jmdts. On 
this remarkable occurrence, vainly 
hailed by the general voice a( Europe 
as a symptom of Papal improvement, 
and the precursor of more liberal sen¬ 
timents on flbe part of the Romish 
Church, it is needless to enlaroe. Of 
the Jesuits, it may certainly be sud 
that they were exempt from the com¬ 
mon reproach of monkish vices,— 
sensuality, ignorance, inactivity, and 
sloth; and had they confined their 
labours to the cultivation of learning; 
Jesuitism would have deserved the 
highest place among the ecclesiastical 
establishments of that Church. But 
the influence arising from talent and 
knowledge, excellent as it is when 
employed in defence of truth, becomes 
proportionallydangerous and reprehen¬ 
sible when devoted to the advocacy of 
falsehood. This latter task was unfor¬ 
tunately imposed upon the Jesuits, and 
they did not shrink from performing 
it. To support themselves, it was 
necessary that they should uphold 
their parent; and next to their own 
clc\atioD, the maintenance of her ab¬ 
surd claims to exclusive power and 
rcctittidc, was the unremitting object 
of their labours. The glory of the 
Papal throne superseded, with these 
ecclesiastical Janizaries, the glory of 
God himself; and the peace, the hap- 
inness, and the good of mankind, were 
as nothing compared with the inte¬ 
rests of the church, and the prosperity 
of her priesthood. With what artifice 
and ability they pursued these ends 
per fas et nefas, (perhaps I might have 
left out the former,) is sufficiently 
known, and will never be forgotten. 
Still less will posterity be likely to 
forget the admirable consistency of 
that unerring Church, which, like the 
satyr blowing hot and cold with tlic 
same mouUi, at one time cherishes as 
innocent, what at another she had 
condemned as guilty. Her infallibi¬ 
lity is, indeed, of a very sin^lar 
kind.—She may do anything with her 
ways bnt mend them.—She may make 
any change in her system, provided 
it docs not amount to a renunciation 
of errois or absurdities.—With the 
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^ ^Vjtfttcn lAin of God she may make as 
ilfBfe aa die pleases.—They are part of 
*1teSr stock in trade, and may he law- 
ftilly turned to her profit.—They arc 
the patrimony of the diiirdi, to be 
manag^ after long possession, not ac¬ 
cording to tlie intention of the testa¬ 
tor, but the will and pleasure of the 
possessor.—She may explain them 
away by her comments, neutralize 
them by her indulgences, or give re¬ 
lease from them by her authority.— 
In her own eves, she is the most mer¬ 
ciful of all despots, ofiering, as she 
does, plenary forgiveness, on very rea- 
Bonalue terms, for every crime of which 
human nature can be guilty, one only 
excepted—departure from her com¬ 
munion! To the School of Philoso- 
^y, instituted by such writers as 
Voltaire and Hume, is unjustly im¬ 
puted the solereproach of undermining 
Revelation, and robbing man of his 
dearest hopes and consolations. They 
laboured, indeed, upon the foundation, 
but did not lay it—that was already 
done for them by the perverse indus¬ 
try of a proud and persecuting church, 
refusing to retract her errors, and re¬ 
gulate her doctrines by the standard 
of evangelical verity. The experience 
and observation of a long life have 
convinced me, that the demon of Ir- 
religion owes infinitely more of his 
pestiferous success to the artifice, the 
ambition, and, may 1 not add, the 
lurking infidelity of the llomish 
Church and Priesthood, than to all 
Uie free-thinkingphiloso^ihy that Eu¬ 
re^ ever has been, or ever will be, 
able to produce. To individuals 1 
deny not the praise and commendation 
so frequently merited. I sj'tak of 
Popery only as a system in which I 
ccrtaitdy discern one thing miracu- 
lotts—viz. its existing unaltered in the 
Idth century of tlie Christian Era J 1 ! 

How the French reformers disposed 
of the monasteries in Flanders, and 
the astonished inmates of their holy 
walls, I do not remember to have 
heard, but can cosily conjecture. 
Their mode, botli with respect to ci- 
and ecclesiastical polity was, like 
Horace’s plan of a poem. Simplex dunm 
taxat et unvunl They undid evei7thing 
that was done before, applying the 
hand of extermination aii^ to all, the 
good as well as the had. For the young 
and well-fed brotherhood, 1 should, 1 
own, feel little, were th^ only comm 
pelM to exchange a life of sensual 


sloth fhr one of active sorvioe. Jt 
would have been a just retribution for 
useless indolence. Our firiend the 
mendicant stood on different ground. 
There was something a^ut him of 
pious meekness and quiet resi^atiou, 
that excited much interest in ms fate, 
and 1 should be sorry to know that he 
Bufihred in the revolutionary storm. 
As far as worldly circumstances went, 
he could not well change for the worse, 
but to a mind like his, abstracted from 
the world, and piously devoted to what 
he considered the necessary duties of 
his humble station, the VC17 idea of 
irreligious intrusion must have im- 
arted inexpressible anguislu Peace 
e to his departed spirit, and to those 
of his bare-footed fraternity, a great 
portion of whose lives was employed 
in visiting and comforting the bed of 
sickness, and the sorrows of misery, 
apd in whose cellar we received a les¬ 
son of instruction not unworiliy of u 
sacred temple! 

Before I leave the Low Countries, 
where I hope I have not detained you 
too long, I must mention a circum¬ 
stance relative to our escape from tlie 
privateer. One of our Irish servants, 
strolling on the quay at Ostend, ha^v 
]icned to fall in with half-a-dozen of 
his countrymen, easily recognised by 
tlicir dress and their voices. Hiber¬ 
nians, however discordant at home, 
meet in foreign lands as friends and 
brothers. Pat’s heart always warms 
at tlie sight of a countryman an a 
strange place, and I don't know tliat 
I have ever been so overwhdmcd with 
compliments and caresses—though 1 
have a good numlnir of tenants and 
dependents,and attached ones too—by 
Irishmen at home, as 1 have been hy 
Irishmen in Loudon. 

“ Well, boys,” said our servant, (I 
will give the conversation in their own 
words,) what has brought you to 
this strange country ?” 

‘‘ Oh, countryman,” replied one of 
them, we ought rather to ask you; 
for sailors you know go to every port 
—but we belong to Captain Kelly— 
he was once a famous smu^ler at 
Kilrush,'and being obliged to %from 
prosecution, went to France, where he 

f ot the command of a privateer—widi 
er he went cruising—made a foitnnc 
—gave up his command, and now is 
come to the neutral port of Ostend, 
where he has bought a fine cutter, 
and will go cruising again on his own 
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account—he haa got a Fiendi com- 
minion." 

** Well, and where were you cnii- 
aing Uiat ?" 

" Oh 1 we were cruising in the Irish 
Channel, for Captain Kelly knows 
every creek and comer of it; and we 
had a famous sailing cutter—went like 
the wind—^nothing could touch us.” 

** And did you take Irish as well as 
English prizes ?” 

“ Did we ? by my own soul and 
that we did, and a good many of them 
too—but devil a harm we done the 
poor fellows, only burn their vessels, 
and take their goods—we put them 
all safe ashore, and gave them some 
provisions to boot.” 

“ And was it not a shame for you 
to plunder your countrymen ?” 

“ Blame your own government for 
that, agra—if they had let us alone 
we would have let them alone—they 
declared w-ar against us first—they 
knocked up our little honest trade of 
smuggling, and would have punished 
ourselves into the bargain—so, what 
else could we do?—but we’re all friends 
here-by St Patrick, we’ll have a booze 
together, and drink success to Old Ire¬ 
land !” 

With these friends of Ireland he 
repaired to a public-house; and, in 
the course of conversation, learned 
that it was this same Captain Kelly's 
privateer from which we hud made 
the fortunate escape already related. 
On the day subsequent to that pur¬ 
suit, the Stag frigate appeared in sight, 
and he made sail for Dunkirk, where 
he settled accounts with his owner, 
and found himself possessed of a suf¬ 
ficient sum to set up ])rivatecring on 
his own account. But his subsequent 
career was unfortunate. After a short 
and unprofitable cruise, he was taken 
by that same frigate, his second ves¬ 
sel being an inferior sailer; but his fo¬ 
reign commission saved his life—^go¬ 
vernment feared a retaliation on the 
part of the French. It was singular 
enough, that as we happened to fail 
in with the captain of the vessel which 
had given us such a fright at Ostend, 
BO we should afterwards meet the 
owner of that vessel at Spa—hostility 
converted into friendship by a litUc 
change of place. Kelly was a mere 
sailor, rough and adventurous—his 
owner was a French merchant, a little 
gentleman of agreeable conversation 
and polished manners. We had a good 
deal of laughing on the lulgect of our 
Vot. XXII. 


narrow eseam, and he joked widiiBe 
for robbing Bim of so rich a prize as 
onrraneom, by mv rowing exertions. 

** Howevar," said he, ** I feel mysdf 
bound to make some compensation for 
the uneasiness youall musthave suffinred 
tiirough my means ; and if you return 
through France, (as we then intended 
to do,) I will give you reoommehda- 
tory letters to my nriends, which you 
will find of some use." We did not, 
however, avail ourselvea of his kind¬ 
ness, having gone no farther into the 
French dominioDS than to the city of 
Lisle. 

After leaving Brussds, Louvaiue 
and Liege were the most considerable 
cities through which we passed. Lou* 
vaine was once eminently distinguish- 
ed for the magnificence of its public 
buildings, walls, churches, monaste¬ 
ries, and university ; but it had long 
been in a state of decadence. Li^, 
situated on the oMeuse, a lai^e and 
navigable river, still present^ the 
noisy and bustling scene of a busy and 
commercial tovm. It was peculiarly 
infested with beggars, whose numbers 
and importunity were extremely an¬ 
noying to my Lots Anglois. How 
these unfortunates manage when other 
ffreat folks travel, I am at a loss to 
know, for foreigners of high and prince¬ 
ly rank, in passing through Continen¬ 
tal towns, always drive at full gallop, 
without regard to opposing crow^. 
Bonaparte's parting advice at Water¬ 
loo, xauve (jjni f>eut, is then the order 
of the day, and it seems quite impos¬ 
sible that any precaution can save the 
life and limbs of all. But such is the 
fashion of les grands hommes, and 
who would transgress its rules for tlie 
sake of a few plebeian lives? From 
Liege, where there was nothing very 
interesting to such travellers, by an 
easy day’s journey, we reached Spa, on 
the 10 th or lifth of August. 

This singular and celebrated spot ia 
situate at the foot of hills, too low to 
be dignified with the title of moun¬ 
tains, but similar in production, and 
bearing the character of what we call 
moorland. The higher parts are hea¬ 
thy, and the glens and hollows gene¬ 
rally covered with oaks, too frequent¬ 
ly cut down for bark and fuel to at¬ 
tain any size. One practice deserves 
to be mentioned, as a&rding, perba|ts, 
a useful example to our own country. 
When a wood is felled, they immedi¬ 
ately pare and burn the suifiice, and 
spreading the ashes, sow oati, of i^ich 
«P 
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iwnaUf ^«p a fiUr crap, though 
to bh'very poor. IthM 
teMI'^nd Iw long cxp^ence that 
Ikiv fMi^cei TCsideg giving an iiiirao- 
TOte «nd valuable return, greatly pro- 
raotefl the growth of the oak shoots; 
ami I have seen similar eflects front 
aeddaitcd fire. 

Spa 18, or was at that time, a con¬ 
gregation ofhotelsa'nd lodging-houses, 
with i^Mcious public-rooms for com¬ 
pany to meet in both morning and 
evening. The reel or supposed salu¬ 
brity of its several fountains first at¬ 
tracted visitors, some of whom being 
of regal dignity, fashion by degrees 
ient her powerral co-operation to ren¬ 
der it a place of universal resort du¬ 
ring the summer months. Those who 
deemed it necessary to? reside near its 
waters, repaired to the plcasmt town 
of Aix-Ia-Chapclle in the winter, at 
which season we were informed that 
Spa was entirely deserted. Both lod¬ 
ging-houses and hotels were dignified 
with high-sounding name<, and we 
had to boast, what once seemed the 
most remote of all expectations, that 
we were for several weeks in very high 
request at the Cour de Loiulrcs. All 
the courts and crowned heads in Eu¬ 
rope were pressed into the nomination 
service of Spa, and a little addition to 
the number of houses must have call¬ 
ed in the princes and potentates of 
the Asiatic quarter. On the morning 
after our arrival, we were surprised to 
see our table loaded with compliroent- 


nour, ns ^ desetiber couild dlicovwr 
or devise. X Russiaii iMifaie bid a 
string of ti^ of most luwdinato 
length ; one of which; I reinerobef, 
stated, that he was" niginirar~-z 

S neral born. A friend of ours, who, in 
s own country, was sometimes calM 
Colonel, by courtesy, because he hod 
been nominaletl to that rank in a militia 
regiment which never was embodied, 
was stated “ Colonel dan* Armertt de 

*aMajesteSritannioue"&c. &c. When 
a visitor left Spa, nis card of taking 
leave—^inscribed P. P. C.—was left at 
every lodging; and in like manner, ev&. 
ry new arrival was notified to all. The 
description of ourselves which we saw 
on the tables of some of our acquaint¬ 
ances, amused us not a little, 
whom this particular department is 
managed, I neglected to inquire ; but 
it seems to have been one that requi¬ 
red some pains, for it was never inter¬ 
mitted, and, as I think, all these cards 
were printed. Ludicrous as it some¬ 
times appeared to be, it was in reality 
a very convenient custom. 

The character of these celebrated 
waters differed from those of Harrow- 
gate and Cbeltenbam, in being consi¬ 
dered generally restorative, rather than 
particularly or immediately efficacious. 
One of them, esteemed I believe the 
best, is fetid and sulphureous; all are 
cold, and none are saline. The two 
most usually drunk, are about a mile 
distant from the toivn, and a quarter 
of a mile from each other; and it seems 


ary cards, purporting to be visits from 
the severd persons dready arrived, to 
the new comers. By this contrivance, 
in which the suppo^ authors of the 
compliment had no concern, you learn- 
ed-at once the names of all the com¬ 
pany in town, together with their se¬ 
ven! tides, professions, designations, 
and opuntries. lliese were pompously 
blaziHied forth, having, as I supnose, 
been procured through the medium 
of 8 arvantB,who never fail to magnify 
the importance of their masters, that 
being a point in which their own ho¬ 
nour is materially concerned. There 
were two of princely rank then at Spa, 
the Princess of Orange, and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, brother to the re¬ 
nowned Frederick. These made the 
least show on these cards of compli¬ 
ment, for .they travelled under the 
feigned names of Contess D'Amelondi, 
and Count D'CEil, atad to these titles 
no addition was made. All others were 
gsroishsd with as many flowers of hov 


probable, that the early visit of the 
drinkers, being dways before break¬ 
fast, contributes not a little to the sa¬ 
lubrious effect of the fountains. One 
of these, the Sauvoniere, sparkles like 
soda water, and is not very unlike it 
in favour. It must be taken with cau¬ 
tion at first, beingapt toaffect the head; 
after a litde use, it seems to do neither 
good nor harm. 

When we find the watering places 
of Great Britain resorted to as mudi 
at least by killers of time, as by seekers 
of hedth, the rage for visiting a place 
combining such curious varieties of at¬ 
traction, as Spa generdly exhibited, 
will not be deemed wonaerful. Not 
the least among its charmk was the 
circumstance of its being an epitome 
of all the upper classes of Europe's in¬ 
habitants. in one group were there 
coUected Russians, Prussians, Danes, 
Swedes, Italians, Germans, French, 
British, &c., meeting together every 
day in the same rooms, and on terms 
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of iipipttdbt eq[uldB[ty« Thfs pr^ 

an eaSnenc^ctnnmnnication and fireo* Of. JE)0iqMc3c, Traa4 « Pr 4«haMi 
dom of manner that banished id! the eaid ^ a> dqmrted flriend^ )et me 
insipid restraints of formdity and re< induln the reniembrance. Be luA 
serve. Every person wore the costume passed the ordeal of European trsvd^ 
ofhi60wncooBtry,oradopted whatever and, fortified by religious prindple, 
liked him best; so that none was sta^ escaped the fiery trial without i^ury* 
red aitfor being singular or outr^. You Mores luminum muHorum. vidif ei 
might appear at the great assembly of wbes;” and like the bee that vi^ 
thf evening in the utmost extravagance every flower of the fieldj extra^ng 
of foppish dress, or the plainest sim> the sweet and rejecting the noxio^, 
plicity of common clothes, in diamonds he had enlarged his understanding 
and feathers, or in boots and great coats, without contaminating his nundk He 
Tlierc was no arbiter degantiarum, no could be playful Or serious, aniu^g 
master of the ceremonies; all sought, or instructive, as the occasion requi- 
ad libitum, the amusements suited to red, and, without assuming or afiPeeU 
their age and disposition. The young ing superiority in either, was eminent* 
engaged in the sprightly mazes of the ly excellent in both. A firm friend to 
dance, and their seniors amused them- the British constitution in church and 
selves with conversation, or with cards, state, he employed his powerful pen 
By far the most distinguislicd of the in vindicating the characters and de¬ 
dancers, was Mr Anthony St Legcr, fending the rights of the clergy of the 
brother to the Colonel of that name. Established Church in Ireland, in tbe 
so long and so justly a favourite of his memorable year of 1786, when both 
present Majesty of England. Mr St were rudely assailed under the pretext 
Legcr's agile exhibitions always drew of grievances occasioned by the exa^ 
a crowd of admirers. His figure was tion of tithes. An expression .in hit 
not unlike that of the younger Vestris, pamphlet, which was supposed to al¬ 
and his i»crfonnance little inferior: lude to a certain baronet in the county 
he was always the best dancer at the of Cork, more distinguished by hia 
English court. Prince Henry usually ability than his moderation, drew on 
amused himself with a sober party of him the reseutment of the latter, and 
half-crown whist, and was in all ex- occasioned a very remarkable duel, in 
tcrnal respects one of the plainest per- which the Baronet fell. Suffice it to 
sons in the room, being low in stature, say, that the spirit of determined hra- 
with large gogglecyes, and an unraean- very was exhibited alike by both, that 
ing countenance. But bis menul cha- of placability only by my friend Trant. 
racter wras much belied by his exteri- It is, however, but fair to mention, in 
or appearance. To his great abilities justice to tlie memory of his antago- 
as a General, he added a mind fraught nist, that, on tbe bed of death, he wnt 
with the stores of knowledge, and a a message to Mr Trant, intimating tbe 
competent power of giving that know- great change which had been madf 
ledge utterance. We had the honour upon his mind by the hour of awfiid 
of being introduced to his Royal High- reflection, and acknowledging, that 
ness, by our friend Dominick Trant, himself only was to blame in rejecting 
Esq. a member of tbe Irish Parlia- those fair terms of aecommodatiou 
ment, and brother-in-law to John Fitz- which had been ofieied on the part of 
gibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare, and Mr Trant. 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland. He too The mode of passing the day for all 
was then at Spa, and of course one of whose age or inflrroities did not for- 
our acquaintances; and a most enter- bid sucli active exercise, was as fol- 
taining one he was, when in good hu- lows:—Numbers of small horses were 
mour, which, it is said, was not al- to be hired for about holf-a-crown 
ways the case, though I never saw any per day, for the most part safe and 
reason to charge him with wanting it. pleasant movers. Our early nde wag 
Mr Trant was one of the most intel- to the fountains already mentioned, 
ligent and accomplished men I ever where we were sure to find a pretty 
met, eminently endowed with conver- laige concourse of company, some of 
sational nowera, and speaking French whom were in carriages. The Piin- 
and English with equal fluency. He cess of Orange, preceded by a running 
was in habits Of much intimacy with footman, and attended by a couple <n 
Prince Henry, and has often assured grooms, frequently joined the party, 
me, that his Royal Highness was the riding on horseback, aind I mentktt 
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becftiue she was the 
fllMl wometi, of high or of low Tank> 
thef I ttw bestride a horse after the 
uimner of men. Her hi^ness was 
w^l-fonned, and above the common 
size, with an intelligent, but not band* 
some countenance. A jolly-looking 
priest, clad in purple, was a regular 
morning visitor, but not on horse¬ 
back, being a little advanced in years, 
and almost large enough to act Fal- 
Btad’without stuffing. His eminence 
was said to be a Cardinal, and the 
Pope’s Nuncio at Brussels. The port¬ 
ly figure of this ecclesiastic did great 
honour to the sacred conclave. I of¬ 
ten heard him say, smacking his lips, 
that the Geronstore water, of which 
he took a copious libation, did him 
much service. I dare say it did, and 
probably common spring-water, sub¬ 
stituted for the liquors he seemed to 
have been accustomed to, would have 
done the same. After some time spent 
at the fountains, chatting with those 
we knew, and sometimes (I fear) 
laughing at those we did not, we re¬ 
turned to town, and took our break¬ 
fast at the public rooms. This was a 
pleasant lounge, for, except a few who 
brought their families, and lived in 
private, all who were able resorted 
there, as well for conversation as for 
breakfast. Every visitor of princely 
dignity, and sometimes an imitator of 
inmrior rank, made it a point to give 
a public breakfast, to which all recei¬ 
ved cards of invitation through the 
channel above-mentioned; the invi- 
ter, who seldom appeared himself, 
knowing no more of the matter than 
lhat he was to pay the bill. In this 
case the tables were furnished with 
the fruits of the season, grapes and 
peaches,—not more, however, than suf¬ 
ficed for the ladies, who were sure to 
assemble in great force upon such oc¬ 
casions, and with whose gratification 
the gentlemen were too polite to inter¬ 
fere. To them it was forbidden fruit, 
the ladies showing no disposition to 
share, in this, as in some other re- 
spectit, being verv unlike Mother Eve. 
Fruit was brougnt from Liege by wo¬ 
men in baskets, shaped like an extin¬ 
guisher, except that the part slung to 
their backs was flat. It was, of course, 
not very cheap, nor, as I thought, very 
good. After leaving the breakfast- 
rooms, we took a more extensive ride, 
and rametimes had the pleasure of 
escorting a fair horse-woman, though 


there were ve»y Ikw cqtteetHan kdlea 
at that time—not more than two or 
three French women, and aa 
many Engbsb. When the weather did 
not pmnlt such excursions, billiards, 
a game that employs half the hours of 
all the idlers on toe Continent, were 
generally resorted to. The <aWc-d’- 
hote, or ordinary, summoned us at 
three, and that which we frequented 
being rather one of the most moderate 
than the most fashionable, we enjoyed 
the company of several agreeable and 
intelligent persons. Two of its usual 
guests had experienced great vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, and seen much of 
the world—one for many years an 
eminent London merchant, who ^d 
been ruined by the faithle3.sness of a 
partner, and the other an American 
Loyalist, who had filled a high sta¬ 
tion in New York, previous to the 
Transatlantic revolution. The fonn- 
er told us, that from the wreck of his 
fortunes he liad saved an annuity of 
two hundred pounds a-yrar. “ With 
this,” said he, “ for I have now no 
family, I can live more comfortably 
and creditably on the Continent, than 
I could contrive to do in England, 
especially as a traveller. The winters 
1 pass in some of the most cheap and 
pleasant towns of Italy, or the south 
of France, and in summer I rove about 
from place to place, independent of 
public conveyances, for the little two¬ 
wheeled vehicle and horse I make use 
of are my ow'n. For the ease of a wound¬ 
ed mind, many have fii^d the cheerful 
haunts of men, and buried themselves 
in silence and in solitude. More ra¬ 
tional relief may be found in temperate 
sociality, and letter subjects for seri¬ 
ous contemplation, in the scenes of 
the world, than the gloom of a clois¬ 
ter. The consolations of religion de¬ 
pend not upon place, and may be ex¬ 
perienced by all who seek them in sin¬ 
cerity and in truth. A mind rightly 
disposed, whatever its own sorrows 
may have been, while it tlms jiartici- 
pates in the occasional enjoyments of 
social intercourse, will not fail to find, 
in an extensive acquaintance with hu¬ 
man affairs, more than eiiough to re¬ 
concile it to its own privations!” This 
was a philosophic traveller, of which 
sect England alone perhaps could fur¬ 
nish such a specimen ; and, as far as 
we could see, his theory was confirm¬ 
ed by his practice. 

The Asiiembly-room, which opened 





Rt an earilv hour in ^e emiin^ id* 
dtnn failea to be filled mon after. Of 
this 1 hare already spoken, but with* 
out mentioning one of its attractions 
—the gaming tables. These were mo¬ 
nopolized br a company who rented 
them annaafiy from the Prince Bishop 
of Liege, at a good round sum, and 
were supposed, commuvibta annit, to 
bring a profit of from 10 to S0,000/. 
British. The principal games, be¬ 
cause admitting so many at a time, 
were Faro, and Rouge et Noir. The 
lowest stake was half>a>crown; to the 
highest there was no limit; but I 
never saw more than a rouleau (fifty 
guineas) deposited, and that very sel¬ 
dom. The chances were so much in 
favour of the tables, that on a long 
run it seemed almost impossible that 
they should not be considerable win¬ 
ners. Vet there have been instances 
to the contrary. My occasional amuse¬ 
ment at the gaming-table consisted in 
noting the lynx-eyed attentiveness of 
the managers, and the anxious coun¬ 
tenances of the surrounding players. 
I forbear to give a particular descrip¬ 
tion of these and other games, because 
to some readers it would be unneces¬ 
sary, and because they that want that 
knowledge are better without it. The 
hour of closing the tables and the bull 
also, was twelve o'clock, (midnight,) 
and it was done to the moment. As 
farasicould learn, few individuals suf¬ 
fered loss to any considerable amount 
by ill-luck at the public tables. To 
the professed and inveterate gambler, 
that was but a piddling sort of play. 
Ills game was Hazard, where tliou- 
sands could be lost or won in a few 
minutes, and the heat and inexpe¬ 
rience of some became easy dupes to 
the coolness and craftiness of others. 
Tliis, 1 was told, was resorte<] to after 
the chaster hour of the regular com¬ 
pany had expired, and I found no dif¬ 
ficulty in believing it. Some notorious 
characters were pointed out to me, 
whom I did not remark at the public 
tables, or who only now and then put 
down a small stake for show. 

France, as it seemed to me, did not 
supply Spa with numbers proportion¬ 
ate to her proximity and her popula¬ 
tion ; and I do not remember to have 
seen of either sex any of high rank. 
There were a few young officers of 
that nation, one of whom sometimes 
dined at our ordinary, to whom were 
I to assign a motto for his arms, it 


should be,of 
Horace, the nil admirari^ {yrasivr 
Ck^m,) a Frenchman. Even bia 
politesse could not conceal thedia^ain 
with which he r^;wded everything 
that did not accord with Parisian tast^ 
and every person who did not bend 
the knee to the Grand Monarque* 
He little thought how soon Le Grand 
Monarque was to be put down, and a 
new object of French idolatry erect¬ 
ed ; but to French minds the difler* 
ence was as nothing. Vanity still bore 
sway, and the ruung passion conti¬ 
nued to be gratified. 

The British Islands contributed 
largely to the local habitation of this 
German watering place, both in seek¬ 
ers of health and seekers of pleasure# 
Scotland docs not send her sons abroad 
for the purpose of spending money, 
but of making it. 1 do not recollect 
any who came for the former purpose, 
but we were acquainted with one who 
came for the latter. The chief jdiy- 
sician of Spa was of that nation,—Dr 
Congleton, who often visited ua as a 
friend as well as a doctor of i|bdicine. 
He told us that the custom of the coun¬ 
try did not allow of large fees, and 
that he never took more than half-a- 
crown, and this was given at every 
visit. He thought it more lucrative 
than the large fees ; for, said he, “ I 
am not only paid for every visit, but 
sent for on toe most slight occasions 
—twenty consult me at half-a-crown, 
for one who would employ me if the 
price was a guinea!" He was in great 
luck while we were there, in conse¬ 
quence of a three weeks' epidemic, 
which kept him going much more 
agreeably than it did his patients. It 
was a dysentery, but of mild charac¬ 
ter, and fatal only to one invalid, whose 
infirmities were not likely to outlive 
the summer. The favourite tailor of 
the place was an Irisliman, who, with 
very little acquaintance either with 
London or Paris, professed himself to 
have graduated in both by a seven 
years’ study and practice in each—He 
was a sharp fellow, able to make hia 
way anywhere. He made me a fashion¬ 
able coat of some light silky stuff, 
which lasted longer than any coat I 
ever possessed—for why ? It was cal¬ 
culated for weather of excessive heat, 
and I bad hardly got it, when the tem¬ 
perament clianged to cool and ipoist, 
and I never wore it after—^bnt it ser¬ 
ved for exhibiUng as lay Spt coat. 
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Ir^ndj, however, dW greater tbioga 
for 1^ tbmt the donation of ah OEpert 
^^liffitter. The greatest person^ 
thm, not in point of rank but of in- 
fluehee and notoriety, was undoubted¬ 
ly the Hev. Mr Boyce, rector of New- 
naarket, in the county of Cork, who 
had for several years been a Vibratory 
resident between Spa and Aixda-Cha- 

S ielie, passing all the summers in tlie 
brtner, and the winters in the latter, 
lie was a valetudinarian, to whose 
existence it was supposed, by himself 
at least, that the baths of one, and the 
fountains of the other, w'ere indispen¬ 
sably necessary. Such of ray readers 
as were well acquainted with the late 
John l4iilpot Curran, or w’ho have 
read his history, edit^ by his son, 
will be no strangers to the name of 
Boyce. That celebrated ad\ jcate owed 
hie early schooling, and his education 
in the university of Dublin, almost, if 
not altogether, to the friendship and 
liberality of the Rector of Newmarket. 
This obligation was always cratefully 
acknowledged by Curran, who endea¬ 
voured 0 requite it, by enabling his 
atron to reside on the Continent in 
espite of Episcopal censures and pro¬ 
hibitions. Curran fought for him in 
the ecclesiastical courts, and with so 
much success, that I believe Boyce was 
at length allowed to follow his incli¬ 
nations unmolested. We, as being 
from the same country, and partially 
known to him, were immediately wait¬ 
ed on by our countrymau ; and almost 
the first question he asked was, “ How 
is Jack Curran Boyce knew every¬ 
thing and everybody, and his advice 
and instruction were extremely advan¬ 
tageous to the new comers. His dress 
was very plain, not exactly like that 
of any country, and he always wore an 
old tie-wig—the last character that 
would be assigned to him, j udging from 
appearance mone, was that of a par¬ 
son. But he was a very friendly and 
obliging man, blunt in his manners 
and adflrm, and much respected by 
all the regular inhabitants of Spa, by 
whom he seemed to have been volun¬ 
tarily invested with the authority of a 
legislill^’ He was always ready to 
previmmposition or extortion, and it 
was wot unusual even for foreigners to 
say, when they thought themselves ill- 
treated, " I'll complain to Mr Boyce.” 
Hence he acquired the cc^omen of 
King of Spi, a title, which, with a good 
deal of jest, carried something of ear¬ 
nest ih It also. Boyce told us of many 


Btrep^ dxnaptm that had fidlmi un# 
d^ his eoigmizance^ eneof the stran- 
being we Ring (1 believe, the fa¬ 
ther of thepresent Ex-kiDgl of Sweden. 
“ With hpi,” said he, ** I went to 
many places, and among the rest, to a 
cataract or waterfall, amidst the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. Instead of admiring 
this romantic exhibition of nature, 
which, however, after all, is no great 
things, not being above twenty feet 
high, and the quantity of water not 
considerable, (which was true, for we 
afterwards visited it), his Miyesty 
inquired of the by-standers whether 
he could purchase a cow ? This being 
answered in the afiirmative, he order¬ 
ed one to be brought, and having paid 
its price, desired 3iat it might be pre¬ 
cipitated from the top of the cataract. 
I remonstrated, but to no purpose ; the 
deed was done, and several of the poor 
animal’s bones were broken, to the 
peat amusement of his humane Ma¬ 
jesty of Sweden ! The only excuse I 
could frame for this royal ruffian, was 
that he was a madman. I was glad to 
be rid of him—now the Emperor Jo¬ 
seph was a gentleman!” Thus spoke 
the King of Spa of his royal brethren, 
and he seems to have spoken justly. 

Eccentricity of character, wiicn un¬ 
stained with vice, is often very inte¬ 
resting, and almost always very enter¬ 
taining. To this quality comedy is 
much indebted for the pleasure it af¬ 
fords, and it is by no means necessary 
to resort to the theatre for such amuse¬ 
ment, all the world, os the great 
English dramatist says, being a stage, 
and all the men and women merely 
players! Such a place as Spa was weU 
calculated to collect originals, and ex¬ 
hibited more than one during our 
short visit. Few were sufficiently 
marked, or sufficiently distinguished 
in life, to merit being recorded. One 
unfortunate specimen of vicious eccen¬ 
tricity may be mentioned, to show to 
what a miserable termination folly, 
vanity, and utter want of religious 
principle, may lead the being c^led 
rational. A certain Gennan baron, 
born to larger possessions than usual¬ 
ly accompany that title, had come to 
Spa, professedly for the purpose of 
sending his last shilling, winmng up 
the catastrophe with a pistol, and dying 
as he had lived—in a blaze. The last 
of his expensive prodigalities was an 
pening fete suA dio, which he gave 
in the neighbourhood of Spa, and very 
near the road that led to the fountains. 
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An iflBcrfptioo,«A «lorti^ triuranhd 
arch at the entrance, wOl sufficiently 
mark the character of the man and 
the entertainment. It was to this pur« 
pose, but more grossly expressed— 
that refined company and conversation 
suited him not, his delights being wo¬ 
men and wine. Yet did I ste ladies 
who made pretensions to character 
among the party.—I hope they did 
not understand French. 

That night being intended for his 
last, in every sense of the word, the 
festivities were prolonged to a late 
hour; the '* Magnifique,” as this Ger¬ 
man original was called, appearing to 
enjoy himself with as much rapture as 
if he was about beginning his wild 
course of life, instead of ending it. 
Early on the morrow, as if curiosity 
had called them up before the usual 
hour, persons might be seen roaming 
the streets, and inquiring of all they 
met, Well, what news of the Mag¬ 
nifique ?—Has he shot himself yet ?” 
This tragical catastrophe, however, did 
not close the worse than farcical drama 
of his extravagant life. His heart 
failed him ; he thought poverty better 
than a pistol; and he clung to exist¬ 
ence, for the better purpose, I hope, of 
repenting of what ne had done, than 
regretting that he could do so no 
longer. The opjwrtunity at least was 
afforded, be being forthwith committed 
to jail for some little remnant of debt 
which he was unable to pay, and be¬ 
coming the jest and scorn of those sy¬ 
cophants who had tasted his bounty or 
shared in his profusion. All they 
seemed to feel was disappointment at 
his not keeping his word. Had he shot 
himself, they would have spoken with 
regret of the fine fellow, for whose 
living comforts they did not care a far¬ 
thing. For two or three days might 
l)e heard from some mouths,—** Ah le 
jHiuvre Mafrnijujue ! lift beaucoup de 
bruit sans dmite-—mais tl etoit un grand 
fou !” After that, he was as much 
forgot as if he had never attracted ob¬ 
servation. 

It was an agreeable surprise to us 
to find there so many respectable per¬ 
sons from our own country, with many 
of whom we had been previously ac¬ 
quainted. We also formed an acquaint¬ 
ance with several of the sister country; 
so that in addition to the peculiar agrS^ 
mens of the place, we had pleasant 
private parties, and made many excur¬ 
sions. Of these, the longest, as well 


88 most ^reeable, was to Aix-la-Cha« 
pelle, whose environs, consisting of 
deep valleys, inclosed by verdant hills, 
the steep sides of which are wooded, 
while pretty streams meander through 
the bottom, are extremely beautim. 
The latitude, I believe, is nearly the 
same with that of the county pf Cork, 
yet the disparity between insular and 
continental situation causes great dif¬ 
ference of climate. A pretty large 
party of us visited the gardens of aa 
old lady, situated on the south side of 
a hill, wh^e we remained as long as 
we pleased, feasting on grapes. Tney 
were not cultivated as m a vineyard, 
but grew on espaliers, overarching the 
walks. At our departure wc made her 
a present of five shillings, which slie 
seemed to consider as a handsome re- 
com])cnse. In our most favourable 
situations, grapes rarely, if ever, ripen 
in the open air, nor under glass, with¬ 
out artificial heat, do they often come 
to maturity so early as the middle or 
latter end of August. 

Aix-la*Chapclle has much to inte¬ 
rest the mind of the curious inquirer 
in matters relating to the various ob¬ 
jects of human disquisition. Here 
have been held councils and confe¬ 
rences on affairs of the highest na¬ 
tional importance, civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical. It derives its date from a re¬ 
mote antiquity, and was the favourite 
residence of CliarleiuSgne, to whom it 
owed revival from ruin, and restoration 
to splendour. Those almost boiling 
sulpnureous fountains, which the inva¬ 
lid only regards for their qualities of 
refreshment and relief to pained limbs, 
afford to the philosopher abundant 
subject of thoughtful contemplation. 
Ages after ages nave rolled away, and' 
these fountains have continued undi¬ 
minished in produce, and unaltered in 
temperature. Where and at what depth 
are placed those wonderful sources of 
heat that never rise to the excess of 
volcanic effusion, nor experience abate¬ 
ment or refrigeration even for a single 
day ? These questions may be ask^, 
and the efforts of philosophic ingenuity 
may be employed in the investigation, 
but with vain hope of effecting the 
discovery. They are among those hid¬ 
den things of the Omnipotent Creator 
which we must be content to admire 
and adore, without presuming to com¬ 
prehend or to fathom. All his ways 
are mysterious in the ndtural as well 
as in the spiritual world; and he who 
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■WMiaa eKdiide mystay Scorn religitm* 
wider the fiitile pretence of adjusting 
the plans of Gou by the stan^d of 
' iFttnian reason, however be may exult 
a while in the foolish pride of his 
heart, will only dnd at last that he has 
added one more to the miserable catU" 
logue of tlic deluded, the presumptu¬ 
ous, and the lost! 

The old constitution of the Ger¬ 
manic Empire possessed many remark¬ 
able singularities. What would ray 
readers say of an abbess possessing tlie 
power of life and death within a ter¬ 
ritory of two or three miles circum¬ 
scription ? or a prince whose dominions 
were exceeded in magnitude by many 
a private demesne in tltese Islands, 
whose revenues were proportionally 
inconsiderable, and whose contingent 
of troops, when called upon to contri¬ 
bute to the imperial levies, amounted 
to half-a>score soldiers ? Curiosity led 
us to visit one of thrse,<--it tvas the 
Princedom of Stavelot, (.Stable, in Ger¬ 
man,) not many miles distant from 
Spa. To the prince himself wc had 
not the honour of an introduction, for 
he happened to be absent. But wc 
were admitted to what they called his 
palace, and to an establishment whieh 
seemed to be much more admired by 
the exhibitors—his stables. These, in¬ 
deed, u^ere more considerable, for they 
contained near twenty tolerable horses. 
The tout anxtmbie presented a curious 
but melancholy picture. To judge 
from appearances, no sort of change, 
except possibly for the worse, had 
taken place in streets, hou.«cs, imple¬ 
ments, and inhabitants, for the last 
two, perhaps four hundred years, in 
the principality of Stavelot. It re¬ 
minded us of a town brought to light 
by excavation, after a volcanic iinintT- 
sion of some centuries; the only dif¬ 
ference being that here the bodies were 
living. It was full time, therefore, you 
will say, for the change of a system so 
antiquated in its fashions, and so ini¬ 
mical to the progress of improve¬ 
ment—^it was rii>e for revolution ! 
This I am full willing to admit, but 
humanity wishes that the remedy 
lud been applied with a more gentle 
Iband. There are abuses in the reli¬ 
gious as well as the civil world, that 
sometimes call for the strong measure 
of revolution. What else was the re¬ 
formation > and but for it, in what a 
state might the greatest of European 
countries now be ? Even that Church 


which vainly endeavouied to keep it 
doi^ by the ann of the flesh, sul^« 
tuting fagots for arguments, and the 
power of the sword for the powers of 
persuasion,even that Churchowes to it 
whatever of Christian mildness and to¬ 
lerance may now be found in her cha- 
rac ter. H e must be a sturdy llomanist 
indeed, who prefers the religious state 
of the Peninsula to that of any cmui- 
try into which the reformed d^trines 
have been fortunately permitted to And 
their way. One of its kingdoms is en¬ 
deavouring to introduce something 
like freedom into her civil governmenu 
Unless accompanied by religious liber¬ 
ty, itmay well be doubted whether any 
considerable amendment can possibly 
take place. It will, I apprehend, be 
found a matter of insuperable diffi¬ 
culty ever to establish the one, without 
admitting the other. 

This part of the Continent is, it 
seems, within the precincts of the old 
Forest of Arden. The observation was 
made by one of the company, who 
added, alluding to Shakspearo, that it 
was classic ground. “ True,” replied 
a well-informed and agreeable English 
gentleman of the party—“ true ; and 
Touchstone's answer to Uosalind (in 
A .1 You Like It) will be very aproiH>s, 
if I inisukc not, at present—‘ Ay, now 
I am in Arden—the more fool I— 
when I was at home, I was in a bet¬ 
ter place—hut travellers must be con¬ 
tent.' " The quotation was very apro¬ 
pos, for we were all beginning to get 
tired, and to wish ourselves at huine. 
Spa was a very pleasant place in which 
to BoJ;>urn for a sliort time, curious and 
attractive for a week or two, but with 
too much frivolity to continue to en¬ 
gage a serious mind, or to detain any 
in telligent person whose state of liealtli 
did not require a longer use of its liic- 
diciiial waters. 

Among the most eminent of its Eng¬ 
lish visitors at that time, were tlie 
Duke of Richmond and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The present Duke'sfather, 
then a very young man, accompanied 
the former, whose nephew he W'os, 
and to whose title and estate he after¬ 
wards succeeded. A^r Lenox, with 
whom I became acquainted, was a fiuc- 
looking and animated youth. He seem¬ 
ed to like our little parties much bet¬ 
ter than his uncle's, who, he said, kqit 
him too closely confined to his books. 
I believe his Grace was in this res{>ect 
among the einmdaritics of the Spa 
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'himself; tmd I donbt if any ether 
{lerson erald have beennrodoced there, 
whose time Was mucn occupied by 
books, except, indeed, music books. 
With these, we were ourselves pretty 
conversant, someof ns being amateurs 
in that art; and as Florio, first flute 
of the Opera-house in London, and 
Pachierotti, first singer, frequently 
joined our parties, we-really enjoyed 
very great gratification in that way. 
In addition to their Elysian strains, it 
is but justice to both to say, they were 
modest, humble, and obliging. 

It will of course be supposed, that 
' Spa was not without a theatrical com¬ 
ply—^it was not; there was a set of 
French players, singularly remarkable 
for the uncommon ugliness both of 
men and women. It has been said, 
that a play may be entertaining in two 
ways—wlieii it is very good, or when 
it is very bad. That the latter may 
Rometimes be the case, I have ample 
cxjierienco, for I never laughed more 
than at this company’s representation 
of a comedy, founded on Fielding's 
novel of Tom Jones, or Shones, as they 
Were pleased to call him. The lovely 
Sophia was represented by an oldish 
female, who was the very personifica¬ 
tion of ugliness. The liero of the 
ueec did equal justice to the person of 
ler lover; but the boots, whip, gold- 
lacc clothes, and hunting accents, of 
the crooked-legged fellow, who enact¬ 
ed Squire Western, beggar all descrin- 
tioii. It vras probably got up ibr tne 
particular gratification of my Lots 
Anglois, and I dare say the shouts of 
laughter it occasioned were considered 
as high compliments to the merit of 
the performance. 

In returning from this famous wa¬ 
tering place, we bent our course to the 
sou til, for the purpose of visiting 
IvLsle, where we were fortunate enough 
to find a most resjiectable conntryman, 
Mr Sackvillc (Jardiner, whom a more 
expensive line of fashionable life than 
his fortune was able to bear, had com- 
jtellcd to become a resident in the Low 
Countries. He was a most sensible, 
as well as accomplished gentleman. 
He was married, and had a large fa¬ 
mily; but I am not aware that he him¬ 
self ever returned to his native land. 
We left him with much rc^et, and 
he appeared greatly affected on taking 
leave of the senior of our party, with 
whom he had lived in habite of ^eat 
intiin.aev, and in the first line ni so- 
Voi.'xxn. 


'Clety iti Ouibthii where hbCh had beeh 
for miuy-yeara meenhera of fbe Lower 
Houaem Perliatnetit* 

Lisle, standing in a mott extenaive 
and fbrtile plain, with its hmnlred 
wind-mills, and its vast fortificatkms, 
is Bufliciently known to those that 
know anything of Continental his¬ 
tory. Among the minor articles wor¬ 
thy of remark, Were carrots four or 
five feet long, and aa thick as a 
man’s leg, and dogs harnessed to little 
carts, and drawing weights that, in a 
billy country, would tax the ability 
of a small horse. The dogs ate lat^, 
and are sometimea assi^ed by ^ 
owner from behind. They seemed 
chicfljr employed by butchers, fbr 
bringing meat to tne shambles.. 1 
shall not specify the quantity I saw 
drawn by one, lest 1 should pass, like 
BO many tourists, for a bouncer, though 
perhaps I may be too late to obviate 
that censure. Let him that Is incredu¬ 
lous repair to Lisle. Whatever other 
changes may have taken place, I think 
carrots and dogs will still be found 
there t» t/uo. 

At 1 .isle we held a council respect¬ 
ing our returning route, and the re¬ 
sult was, to come back by Obtend; and 
here, of course, I take my travi^ng 
leave of your readers. 

Conscious that there is little in the 
foregoing tour to merit the attention 
of the critical reader, it is proper that 
I should give an answer to the frdloW- 
ing question,—Why did you give it 
to the public.^ I had two modvet. 
One, to give my worthy friend, the 
Editor of Maga, an article, which, how¬ 
ever undeserving'of single publication, 
might not be unworthy of occupying 
a corner in his amusing and instruct 
live periodical ; tlie other, to afford to 
those who arc acquainted with the 
present state of the places visited, an 
opportunity of contrasting what now 
is, with what lately has been, and of 
metiitating on the many unforeseen and 
extraordinary vicissitudes which took 
place within the compass of a short 
period. Here, indeed, is ample scope 
for meditation to minds of every c(m- 
plexton and colour ; nor is it possible 
for any reflecting person, to take i 
mental survey of tl>e French Revohi* 
tion and its consequences, without in¬ 
terest, and without edification, because 
he cannot fail to rec^ize the won¬ 
derful workings of Divine Providence 
«—oversetting wickedness, when ap« 
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piM^ndj naoBt Bccure-—confoaiwUng 
Embition when apparc'iitly irresistible 
^-showing the utter iiiipoten^ of hu- 
. man projects, and from Evil itself ex¬ 
tracting Good. So just are the words 
of the great dramatist, whose rel^ious 


sentbncDtB have not* I Utink, been 
duly appreciated— 

There*a.a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as wo will. 

Senkx. 

CorJe, SOiA July 1P27. 
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King Oltohai^s Prosperity and Deaths by Franz GriUparstr. 


I'nis is the latest production of, in 
our opinion, decidetlly the best writer 
of the New School of German Trage¬ 
dy. Goethe, it will bo remembered, 
has so long renounced the stage, as to 
lie out of the question. The Germans 
themselves, indeed, give the preference, 
we believe, to Adolf Alulln t, and it 
ma 3 ' be deemed arrogance in foreign 
critics to dispute the opinion of native 
jutlges. We must, nevertheless, think 
Eranz Grillparzer superior to his rival 
in poetic beauty, and powerful, pro¬ 
found, refined conception of charac¬ 
ter ; equal to him in invention and 
dramatic skill; and inferior only in 
correct taste. But this last <iuality, 
(however essential) is rather regula¬ 
tive than creative, and, as v’e observed 
upon a former occasion, is the last ri¬ 
pened either in nations or individuals; 
and we hope to see our bard, whom 
we conceive to be in tlie spring of life 
as well as of authorshi p, improve great¬ 
ly in that indispensable auxiliary to 

g enius—A hope strongly confirmed 
y the diminution, in the tragedy now 
before us, of those gross violations of its 
laws, which shocked us in Dil Ahn- 
FitAu and Sai’I'ho. Indeed, wc es¬ 
teem this piece so superior in every 
dramatic requisite to its predecessors, 
that wc shall look with considerable 
impatience for its author’s next publi¬ 
cation. A few words of general com¬ 
parison must preface our abstract of, 
and extracts from, Kum«; Ot tokak. 

Grillparzer a[)pcars, like Schiller 
during nis latter years, to be seeking, 
amidst uncertain speculations, for the 
true principles of Tragic composition, 
or, with the exuberance of youthful 
strength and spirits, to be playing with 
his powers; each of his four works 
being written in a difiereut style. The 
two first are known to the readers of 
this Magazine, and it is only necessa¬ 
ry to remind them, tliat Die Ahn- 
FKAij was one of the class wc have 


termed Lyrical Tragedies, written in 
short trochaics, thronged with inci¬ 
dents, perplexities, horrors, and cala¬ 
mities, but by no means harrowing up 
the soul with sympathy ; that SArriio 
was almost without incident, but irre¬ 
sistibly interesting and aftccting by its 
developement of character, and- jicr- 
traiture of feeling and passion; and 
that both were almost overpoweringly 
poetical. The third was a more i x- 
traordinary performance, which we 
have been withheld from noticinc, by 
its great length, the impossibility of 
giving any adequate idea of it, wiihoul 
abundant details and extracts, and our 
reluctance to divide it. It is entitled 
Das GoLUhX'i: Vlilss, the (iolden 
Fleece, and consists of three connected 
dramas, representing the acquisition 
of the Golden Fleece in (’olcliis, by 
the murder of its lawful proprietor and 
importer, Fhryxus; its recovery by 
Jitson; and lastly, Jason’s infidelity 
and Medea’s despair and revenge. The 
character of IMcdca is throughout ad¬ 
mirably conceived, and for the most 

I inrt admirably delineated; and we still 
lope ere long to make her more fully 
know'n. Kb mu Ottukak is a liislo- 
rical play, fashioned after Schiller’s 
Wali-snstein, or rather, perhaps, 
after Schiller’s own luudel, Shuk- 
speare's Historical Plays. In it Grill- 
parzer has restrained tlu* luxuriunee 
of his iuiagiuation, adopting a style, 
usually esteemed more dramatic, and 
something of the quaint, hut energe¬ 
tic, simplicity of the period to which 
his subject belongs. Indeed, the snirit 
of the age breathes through the wtiolc 
UVagedy. The hero is Ottokar, King 
of Bohemia, one of the Unsuccessful 
candidates for the imperial crown, 
when it was bestowed upon Rudolf of 
llabsburg, the great founder of the 
Austrian dynasty, whose history and 
character have been rendered familiar 
to the reading public by Mr Coxe. 
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Uverytiring rcktlve to Uudolf pos- 
powcrfal attraction^ especially 
for Ilia countrymen] the period was 
ilill of action^ and the recorded oppo> 
sitioii of character between the rival 
heroes, is striking. For such a writer 
illparzcr, all this would be suf¬ 
ficiently captivating; and yet we sus¬ 
pect he was greatly influenced in the 
selection of his subject, by the oppor¬ 
tunity it offered of ponrtraying in Ou 
tokar much of the spirit of Napoleon 
during his intoxication of success. 

The Tragedy opens in the anti- 
ehiunber of (iucen Margaret, in tlie 
castle of Fragile, where w’e find her 
friends and attendants in rage and 
consternation at the intelligence that 
(htokarj intends to dissolve his mar¬ 
riage. \\''e translate the scene which 
etisues, upon Uertlia of llosenberg’s 
joining her father and uncle in this 
aiiiicliaiuber, where Seyfried von Me- 
jeidierc ih upon guard. Although 
most of the interlocutors are subordi¬ 
nate, one of the personages is boldly 
conci iwd, as well as introduced in a 
; inking manner, and the whole very 
happily elucidates the existing state 
of affairs. 

licHesvh I'^mlt.iscnhcrf;. GirI,whatscok’st 
tliou? Hence! Get thee to thy 
l^ipiibcr! 

BMka. I cannot rest. All hurry to 
and fro, 

And with shy glances whisper horrid 
things. 

Say, father, is it true ? 
lien. What ask’st thou me ? 


Ben. Who told you tJait? This 
way! 

MU(aa von Rosenberg. Come, niece, wlUi 

Bertha, Protect me, Seyfried! 

Se^f. By your favour, sir! 

Baie to lay hand upon her, and you feel 

My partisan. (Presenting tt.) 

Bun. If I myself——— 

Seyf. All’s one. 

lien. Dost thou withhold the daughter 
from her hither? 

Seuf- Had you withheld her erst! She 
Jay not there 

So groauitig, that my heart's convulsed 
with pity. 

Ben, Doubtless we should have mar¬ 
ried her to thee! 

Seyf. It had been better, sir, than this 
disgrace. 

Bt-n. My child ! 

Seyf. Buck! Back! In me she placed 
her trust. 

And I w ill prove it merited. 

lien. My sword— 

Hcyf, Forbear!—And thou, fearnought! 

Zawiw-JI row UosrxnKHG conics in, but 
jttiuscs at t/ic enhance, taugfdng, 

7.HW. Hu, ha, ha, lia! 

Ben. l^'t thou? Thank God ! 

Zaw, What 1 fight ye, gallant hunters. 

So fiercely for the bear’s skin ? Bold Sir 
Bruin 

Trots cheerily o’er hill and dale, and 
yet 

Shall sliow you sport. God save you, 
pretty cousin! 

(To SiiyKitiEi).) And you, Sir Forester, 
straighten your feather, 

Unknit your brow—No game for you 
am I! 


Begone from hence! 

Bertha. Oh God! Wliere find I men! 

(Hurrying towards Hey/ried, starts 
back.) 

You, Mei enbergOh, you I should avoid, 

Above all otliers, you! Yet you are man 1 

Grievously have 1 wrong’d you, Meren- 
berg, 

But now avenge you not—not now! Be¬ 
hold me 

Kneeling before you—Say, is’t true ? 

Seyf. What, Bertha? 

Ilcriha. Is’t true?—The Kingdivorced? 

Styf. So says my father. 

Bertha. And so say others.—And he 
weds—Late shame! 

Now shall 1 quail with shame ?—He weds 
anew— 

With- 

Seyf. (Comimsmnately.') Not with Lady 
Bertha Rosenberg. 

(Behtua, nnlhathrick, hides her 
face iq’on the ground.) 


lien. But say, relate! 

M<7. Ay, nephew, speak! 

Zaw, Relate? 

Speak ? And what then ? 

Ben. The king - — 

Zaw. At Kroissenbrunn 
Has beaten the Hungarians heartily. 
Why, uncle, you were there. 

Ben. Who asks of that? 

Zaw. And peace is made, for Austria— 
Ben. Have done! 

Zaw. F’or Styria ■ ■ — 

JiL-n. Dost thou mock me 7 
Zaw. What then would you ? 

Ben. Ottokar’s inarriage^- 

Zaw. Ay, that is dissolved ! 

Brn. Finally? 

Zaw. Signed and sealed. This very 
day 

Queen Margaret journeys to Vienna, 
thence— 

BcH. And is’t not said—Damnation! 
—Said with whom— 
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^liif'rt. ttmi y —(To B£»ik*.)—W ith 
‘tfrtioin tlie king-—~- 
, JUitv Oil, weds again ? ' 

Wkodi should it lie, but her, your daugb- 
ter there ? 

Deeply you play’d your game ! Before 
hU eyes 

You ever placed the damsel, so trick’d 
up! 

Nought j)rcttier could be seen! If the 
pBor tliiJig 

III wit proved haply wanting, with your 
own 

You eked out hers—And how she then 
held forth! 

Xhe Queen of Sheba talked not better! 
Last!}-- . .. 

But what know 1, of how ’twas all con¬ 
trived ! 

The short on*t is, yon turn’d his head, 
and now 

He hurries home, a suitor for uer hand ! 

JfcT, (Starlinff up .) To her! to her! 
And at her feet expire ! 

tie Qucat'5 

cluimbcr, 

Zaw. Ha. ha, ha, ha! 

&■!//• Sir Zawiscu! 

Zuic. Hold you merry! 

We'll dance at the King's wedding! 
Merenberg, 

You were her suitor once, ay, and God 
knows 

Once, o’er the evening wine cup, 1 be¬ 
lieve 

Her pretty red and irbite caught even 
' • me! 

Give me your hand, my brother and ally. 

[SeYfllieii turns mmy. 

MU, Wherefore this nonsense? Tell 
us, short and plain, 

W’hom weds the King ? 

Zaw. The answer shall be short 
As is the question. Kunigunda, grand¬ 
child 

Of the Hungarian King. 

Ben. Poison and plague! 

Zata. You wanted a divorce, labour'd 
for years 

Promoting iu He is divorced—«nd woos 
King Bela’s grand-daughter. 

Ben. Deceived! betrayed ! 

Shameful! {Striking his head.) 

Zaw. At your tliougbt’s door knock 
not so hard— 

If bolted long, open not now. 

Ben. Dost jest? 

who thyself approv’d’st— 

Haw. 1 ? Of such madness ? 

- Ben. Thou didst; thou too. 

{To Milota.) 

MU. Thou wast so confident! 

Ben. Bri^ here the girl! She must 
not live, nor I! 


Stt/f- Blame you the damaelf Blame 

yourselveaj WJio l^e you 

Aim for your daughter at a monarch’s 
hand— 

Your own liege sovereign’s? 

Zaw. Sir, that might be! 

A Merenberg thus dreaming were insane; 

But we, from Borne, the world's metro¬ 
polis. 

Who spring from those patricians, the 
world’s 

Proud sovereigns, we who, ns Orsini 
stood, 

Nearest the throne, whence now St Peter’s 
might 

Governs all governors, we may aspire 

To princely crowns, ay, and a Uoaenberg 

May boldly marry with the proudest 
king. 

Besides—Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

MU, {sittingdown.) Curse OD his laugh¬ 
ter! 

Zaw. The daughter raves, the father 
tears his hair, 

And we establish old nobility! 

Though were it older than Uie angels' 
fail. 

Let Uie King wink, and emek ! on earth 
it lies! 

Ben. But cre I fall, revenge 1 BroUier, 
revenge! 

Md. {rising.) 1 meditated on’t, and 
ttiiuk to act. 

Zuw. Art thou too roused, square- 
shoulder’d Milotu ? 

Nay, then the King must tremUlfo, 

JieTu From our cause. 

If ttiou withdraw, thou art no Roseiibcig- 

A villain—Is't not so ? 

Md. So ’tis. 

Zttw. So be’t f 

Wliat shall we attempt ? When next he 
goes to churcli. 

Press near the King, and stamp upon his 
toe. 

That smarts infernally—So we’re reven- 
ged. 

Bcju He mocks us? Ob my bead! 
No Rosenberg 

Is he! 

Mil, Brother, let’s go! He who can jest 

At his name’s inhtmy, deserves—— 

Zaw. Hold, friend! 

Who, pray, are you, thus to upbraid me ? 
You, 

On the highway who schemes of ven¬ 
geance shout, 

Tp these deaf walls—and open ears! 
Conspire 

On market places, and rebel in eham- 
bers! 

Sir Sryfried, these were rare conspirators! 

Wrath’s drunkenness alt other drunken¬ 
ness 
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lleaemble*, and fresh air’s the only oore. 
Tray you, good gentlemen, walk out of 
doors! 

If, when our mansion is on fire, tho 
flames 

We cannot quendi, at least let’s warm 
our Iwiida. 

The King is my liege Ihrd, and there’s 
an end! 

MiL (Coming close to him.) Friend, I 
sir^pect thou thiuk’st more than 
thou spcakest— 

Of IIS, how decin’st thou ? 

Zaw. (Aiaud. } As good honest people, 
Who guess not what’s conceal’d-^ 
Clianced ye to guess, 

Ye knew not to conceal the mystery. 

This scene is broken oflT by the en¬ 
trance of Queen Mar;;arct, accom- 

f iaiued by liudolf id' Ilabsburg, and 
bllowed by attendants, carrying the 
tainting Bertha, whom she bids them 
convey to her chamber, where she 
will in person visit her. Rudolf re¬ 
monstrates against such superabun¬ 
dant goodness ; and the Queen, first 
observing that Bertlia is only weak, 
and not so bud as her relations, says, 
that even whilst insulted by the silly 
girl during her triumph, she had al¬ 
ways purposed to show her kindness 
in her full. A long dialogue follows, 
in which Margaret displays at once her 
pure, gentle, and generous charactcT, 
and her unfitness to be Ottokar’s wife. 
We learn that she is older than him, 
the widow of Henry of Hohenstaufen, 
the King of the Romans,—‘ The cruel 
Frederic’s too soft-hearted son,’—and 
that her aiicetions and cheerfulness 
are buried in the same grave with him 
and the two children she had borne 
him ; that she was herself heiress of 
Austria and Styria, and that when, 
during her widowhood, het dominions 
were ravaged by many foes, she had 
yielded to tho prayers of her people, 
and, to avert their ruin, bad married 
the young and heroic Ottokar. This 
second husband, she says, she never 
loved, but has been to him a kind and 
careful wife, and has learned to feel 
for him the pains without the plea¬ 
sures of love. She submits to the di¬ 
vorce, and will, as Ottokar desires, 
confirm the cession of her heritage 
made to him upon their nuptials, but 
refuses to admit the nullity of their 
marriage, that the years she has lived 
with him may not be stoined with sin 
and shame: she laughs at the sudden 
discovery of near relationship between 
herself and Ottokar; and concerning a 


vow of eternal fideHty toKing Henry’s 
memory which she had madc^ says,-- 
’’rwas not a solemn vow, such us annuls 
Ties knit by church rites; yet a vow it 
was. 

And I should have observed it. 

• • • • 

Of all injustice bid the King beware; 

The smallest colls down fearful retribution i 

The next scene presents lu with the 
triumphant arrival of Ottokar; and 
we shall make large extracts from it, 
illustrative of the hero’s resemblance 
to Bonaparte, as modified by tlie cir¬ 
cumstances of the age. The presence 
chamber is full of courtiers, ambassa¬ 
dors, &c. who aU shout,— 

Long lire great Ottokar! 

Oil. Gentlemen, thanks! (Pauses be¬ 
fore the kneeling Tarlarianembassjf.) 
What men arc these ? 

Chancellor. Ambassadors, my liege. 

Sent by the Khan of Tartary, witli greet¬ 
ings, 

And proffers of alliance. 

Oil. Let them rise! 

A marv’Jlous race, and marvellously arm¬ 
ed— 

Show me that sabre. Far too crooked 
bent! (MuAes a cut with it.) 

Its blow is powerless. That you must 
alter! 

A crooked sword may pass^ so its strong 
point 

Lie higher. A knight of mine, with his 
broad sword. 

Would drive ye in scores before him.— 
And the armour! 

Wherefore that bunch of hair ? To serve 
the foe ? 

He’ll seize you by it, pluck you from on 
horseback. 

And slaughter you at will. W’^erc I your 
king, 

Inone nightwere yeshaven! Let them go! 
To-morrow they may come again. (Ex¬ 
eunt TAftTAEs.) Now, sirs. 

Have yfe contented you? Henceforth 
you’ll sleep 

Unfrighten’d by Hungarians; we’ve ex¬ 
pelled them. 

—What, is there more to do? You! Who 
arc you ? 

(The Prague Deputation has advanced 
whilst he sjveis -) 

Ma^or f Plague. The Prague Mum- 
ripality, iny liege. 

Olt. What would you ?—Oh! On with 
your speech, good sirs! 

1 am B-weaiy—Take mine armour offi 

(l^s dowtu Two semutfs disarm bim.) 

May. Most mighty, most invincible! 
To us 

Thy vict’ry'fi lame has penetrated, and— 
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Oti. Fun^nttciii! 

/•SUL Here Am I, iny liege. 

' Oii.- Hotr call you 

Tho place where the Hungarians were 
routed ? 

FiilL ’Tis Kroissenbrunn. 

Ou. Tom FoolI’hercwe encamp’d! 
‘I'hiiik’st thou I know not where 1 lay ? 

1 mean 

Where the last charge of cavalry was made 
That ended all. 

FiiU. ’'I'is railed Marchegg,* for tliere 
Thi' rJareh in a sharp angle bends. 
Mmchegg; 

Mio sJiuIl the town be named, that tliere 
I'll build 

A monument of victory! Marehcgg 
Shall be my Fortune’s landmark, whence 
we’ll orivvard; 

l or who should stay me P'—And to latest 
times 

Whoever visits it, of Ottokar 
And his brave warriors shall discourse ! 

(Jfiii-4 ) What now ? 

Oh! true, ye want the leg—Good blaster 
Mayor, 

Help with the boot—That will not do—. 
Away! 

(77f Ifars the loot, andjlings U among 
them -) 

Opon the hill, beyond the river’s bend. 

King Bela sat on high, bolide bis chair 
Stood Henry Freussel, who, 1 marked it 
well, 

I.ike roaster of a puppet -show, explain’d 
The field, the buttle, told the warriors’ 
names. 

At first all went on smoothly, but when 
Habsburg 

Burst on them with the heavy chivalry, 

And all fled, all, who in Hungarian curse, 

And from tlie March’s waters shaggy 
beards. 

Like sedge grass in a mill-dam, rose.—> 
Where’s Habshurg? 

Ha! by the living God, but he did well! 

At other times a quiet man, but when 
He falls upon the foe, a very devil! 

Where is Count Ilabsburg ? 

■ • * ■ 

Now, Mayor, is the Wischehrad wail com¬ 
pleted? 

May. Yes, good my liege. 

on. The Moldau bridge ? 

May. Last night 
’Twus finished. 

OU. Ay ; ye knew I came to-day. 

The Germans whom I sent, Bavarians, 
Saxons, 

Have ye install’d them in the lower sub¬ 
urb ? 


Xo. xxiF, [;s€pt. 

JWn^. Forgive—- 
Uit, Is’t done ? 

May. Your Ilighiiess— 

(fu. Yes ? 

May. Not yet. 

Ou. Why not? God’s fire! Why not ? 
May, Again we wish’d. 

Ere we expell’d your Grace’s true Bo¬ 
hemians— 

Oil. Expell’d? What means expel? 
Was that my will ? 

They shall to Chrudim, where good fields 
and meadows 

Of treble value are allotted them. 

And trebly shall they have their journey’s 
cost: 

But they must clear the suburb! Must 
and sliull! 

God’s thunderWell 1 know what you 
Bohemians 

Would have! ’Midst centuries’ filtlt ye’d 
ci'oiu'hing bit. 

No ray of light through your dim win¬ 
dows creeping, 

Consuming what the bygone day brought 
in, 

Earning what may support t!ie*morrow; 
least ing 

On Sundays, daneiiig upon holidays ; 

For all cl>e deaf and blind ;—So would 
ye live! 

So bhull't not be! As drowning men by 
the liair 

We clutch. I’ll clutch ye where it smarts 
the mo4t; 

I'll set the (iermans on your necks, to 
pinch you. 

Till by the smart and the vexation wa¬ 
ken’d 

From your stupidity, ye shall fling out 
Like the spurr’d steed.—This mantle 
comes from Augsburg. 

I.ook at the satin, gold, embroidery; 

Can such be in Bohemia wrought I By 
God! 

Ye shall make such. I’ll teach you! With 
Cologne, 

Vienna, 1’ari.s, London, shall your Prague 
Be on a footing. Countries tlmt of old 
Contemn'd you, with the sword have I 
subdued; 

Hungary’s routed, peaceful is Bavaria; 

And Austria, Styrio, Ciimiola, 

And German Eger, to my realm be¬ 
long. 

To distant lands I’ve borne Bohemia’s 
name, ' 

From distant lands her fame re-echoes 
back. 

I might have slept in quiet like my fii- 
tbers. 


Eckc, and in old German, we believe, Egg, means u sharp comer. 

7 
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And like four fathers let you deep—i'or recent victorie«, as h;nl lx«n p^^vi- 

whom ijjp business of tlic divorce bv » 

Have ^ yott! And you shall similar A ustriaii deputation. The Sty- 

T . .IT... « spokesuian kneels to Mar caret 

I promise you! Instal the Germans who "‘"‘fearw, 

straight! * 


The approach of the Chancellor now 
reminds the King of his divorce,wbich, 
together with his projected rc-mar- 
riage, he announces as a further sacri¬ 
fice made by liiin to the good of the 
Jtohemians, and sets about enumera¬ 
ting the objections to his union with 
Margaret; but growing impatient, he 
breaks off, anil orders the Queen to be 
summoned. She appears, rejects the 
offer of Seyfried’s father, old Jlaren- 
berg, a Styrian knight, to plead her 
cause, saying, she will speak for her¬ 
self, and submits to the sentence of 
divorce, though still denying its jus¬ 
tice. (Jttokar. delighted at her unex- 
peeted non-resistance, imparts to lier 
l oniidi ntially the higliHying sclicmes 
tliai rcijuire their .separation ; one of 
wliich seems to be the acijuisition of 
Hungary by Ids marriage witli Kuni- 
guiiila, between wliuin and tbe crown 
there is only*one male heir. lie thus 
ends:— 

I'Voin ttie far distant Sound to th’ Adri¬ 
atic, 

From the Inn’s stream to the cold Vis¬ 
tula, 

He lives not, who obeys not Ottokar: 
The woild lias, since tlie days of Charle¬ 
magne, 

Heheld no realm like mine. Nor even 
the crown 

Of Clmrlomagiic seems for this head tuo 
high. 

One tiling alone is wanting_in that—all. 
The heir, who may receive it from my 
hands. 

Thus 1 now set the roof upon my build¬ 
ing. 

And reckon upon Margaret’s indulgence. 
Jllarg. Safely you may; beyond mine 
ou’n, your bliss 

I wish ! Nor for mine int’rest is’t, but 
yours, 

'Fliat 1 would warn you—Fleasc you to 
withdraw—— 

Ott. Speak here I Only ’mongst kings, 
King Ottokar 

Is not alone—Xliesc all obey. 

Margaret's warning relates chiefly 
to the probable dissatisfaction and re¬ 
bellion of ber Austrian and Styrian 
subjects upon ber divorce; which be 
treats with scorn. The discourse is 
interrupted by tlie entrance of a Sty¬ 
rian deputation, bringing the Ducal 
Hat, in acknowledgment of Ottokar's 


No, not to me! 

Ou. Please you to me! The King 
Of Queens is tlic creator! And be silent' 
1 know your errand.—! have won yonr 
country 

From Hungary, and will ’gainst all de¬ 
fend it; 

If need be, ’gainst yourselves. Stand witli 
the rest. 

And wait the issue.—But first note me 
well, 

That ye another time may know at once 
Whom ye shoula kneel to. 

Ottokar now demands from Mar- 
g.iref the signed gift of her inheritance. 
She goes for the paper herself, because 
it lies with relies of her first husb.and 
and cbildrcn, which no stranger’s tyr 
may violate. During her absence, a, 
deputation of Kurinthians bring the 
Ducal Hat of Karinthia, hequeathed 
to Ottokar by a lately deceased uuch'. 
King Bela of Hungary and his suite 
next emtr, logcllier with envoys, sent 
by the Diet, to inquire whether Otto- 
kar will accept of the Imperial digni¬ 
ty, if offered him. The Envoy, who 
Bela insists shall be first heanl, thus 
ends his addre..>s 

There’s an old saying, that the Empire’s 
Eagle 

First in the Lion’s den shall find repose. 
Du thou, high-minded Lion, then receive 
The wandering Eagle, and ugfunstall foes 
Be his defence! (Tidi'ii'J'nun the siep.\ nf 
the throne a shield iritli the impress of 
a lion.) 

OU. What’s that ? Who has done that? 
That sliield bears not Bohemia’s snow. 

white lion! 

Its lion’s red! 

Itwlolf <y Habshurg. ’Tis Habsbiirg’s 
lion, King. 

The shield is mine; entering I placed it 
there. 

2d Envoy. Are you the Count of Ilabs- 
burg? 

Eudolf. 1 am he. 

2tl Eimit/. Here, in Bohemia ? 

Itui/o^. Home from the Crusade 
Returning— 

on. So; enough— You’ll please to wait. 
My Lords Ambassadors, till you are 
called. (3'nrn.s/i) Bixa.) 

My noble Priiiee, to you a double duty 
Now calls me—— 

EJa. First let me present my child- 
ren. 
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%fa if Mnoe ladislatMi my kingdom s 
heir, 

And this anothen 

OU. Hofr! have you more grandsona. 

Bela. Suspect you nought ? Thou art 
rejected, child! 

Kutd. And yet ’tivas I who most de¬ 
sired to please. 

Will Ottokar receive me 'mongst his 

warriors ? 

[ Throw* of 11,f Hunfrariaa lalpac 
and ehkik., apjKaritig t» v'Ovuin't 
clothe*. 

S'av). Beautiful warrior! 

Xuni. Ha! wlio speaks ? 

OU. Who spoke? 

^aw. The sound methouglit from yon¬ 
der corner came. 

JCutd. You. sir, it—«ouId not be. So 
impudently 

Y'ou'd not deny’t to me, standing so 
near.— 

Great king, you have forgiven me this 
surprise ? 

Without they would have left me; but 
impatience 

Hither impell’d, and therefore I hither 
came. 

Rudolf {aside). Hude inconsiderate pre¬ 
cipitation ! 

QrcrN MAttCAEET returns with pofyers. 

Ou- No season now— — 

Marg. {holding by a choir) Oh, God ! 
Take, take me beiiee. 

Mcren. {advancing) Help, help tlic 
queen! 

Ott. Sir, who called you ? Who bade 
you 

Desert your place there ? You have once 
before 

Been over busy—Back !—(M£R£N'BMI& 

foils hack.) 

Marg, Will none assist me? 

Rud. Illustrious Queen, accept mine 
arm. In Hab.sburg 
The persecuted never failed of succour. 

Oil. And who bade you? 

Rod, For bidding does be wait, 

IFbo knows not proliibitioii? 

Ott. That my land 
You tread, forget not! 

Rud. Only whilst I please. 

Your battles as a volunteer I fought. 

Not for reward; even thanks 1 can ex¬ 
cuse. 

Yonr subject I am not. 

Ou, Stir not, till he 
To whom belongs decision has decided. 

Second, Envoy. Then 1 will undertake 
the queen's defence. 

This second envoy proves to be tlic 
Chancellor oftheArchbisliop of Mainz; 
and all the various service* rendered 
by Rudolf to the clergy, as recorded 


by history, um hroiight fbiWird by 
the pratcfiul priest, who, conjointly 
with him, leads off Margaret. The 
act ends with Ottokar's professing 
great uncertainty whether he may 
condescend to accept the imperial 
crown. 

This first act has occupied us so 
long, that our readers may perhaps 
apprehend an intention of devoting 
this whole number to King Ottokar; 
and, in truth, every character in the 
play is so clearly discriminated—every 
speech so teems with meaning—that we 
could willingly transgress our ordinary 
limits. But we shall bridle our incli¬ 
nations, and—an unusual consequence 
—quicken our pace. 'I'he second act 
opens with ^Milota’s seizing Seyfried 
von Mcrenberg, who was hearing to 
the Diet a letter from his father in be¬ 
half of the repuiliated queen. Za- 
wisch, ridiculing both ca[)tor and cap¬ 
tive, forthwith restores the iiitsnivc 
to Seyfried, wliom he releases. 'J’lie 
next scene has coiisiderutileoriginality. 
Zawisch, instigated at least as much 
by vindictive as by amorous senti¬ 
ments, makes love to Kunigunda, af¬ 
ter a fashion indicated by his beha¬ 
viour upon her first ajqK'arance. He 
suffers her to detect linn in putting a 
ditty, addressed to “ 'J’he most Beau¬ 
tiful/' in her way; provokes her by 
his denials, then confesses the act, 
but upon her reprobating his pre¬ 
sumption, says it was intended for her 
maid of honour, and retires. We in¬ 
sert part of a subsequent speech of 
Kunigunda's, to show the character of 
this half-savage Hungarian princess, 
niton whom, by equally irritating licr 
pride, and fluttering her vanity, Za- 
wisch contrives to acquire a Btrong 
hold. 

Ob ! were 1 but again out of Bohemia, 
Home, 'mongst my countrymen ! There, 
I was honour'd f 

There, through the kingdom, far and wide 
1 roved 

As led my wish—Gladly my hoary grand- 
sire 

Waited upon my pleasure; so his kin ; 
So all our princes, and whate'er w as man 
Within the realm. Oh, tliereSvas Ufe and 
fire. 

Spirit and valour! Thence, to distant 
Prague 

Tliey summon’d me, where reign’d, they 
said, a king. 

Wedded in fervid youth to iin old woman. 
Who thirsted for a young and fiery mate. 
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I come, ftfld fltid-iMa Greybeard. Yest a 
Greybeard! 

Is be not grizzled,—beard and hair? 
With toil3 

’TIs said of war; all's one!—And he’s 
ill-temper'd, 

Antlioritiitive, stern, like other Grey¬ 
beards. 

1 came not here in silenec to obey! 

Kunigunda 1ms now to bestow a 
prize upon Zawisch, as victor in u 
tournament, during which ceremony 
Ottokar is directing the seizure of the 
Austrians and Styrians in his court, 
as hostages for the fidelity of their 
countrymen. When Zawisch is dose 
to Kuuiguuda, he says to her maid of 
honour. 

Lady, 1 pray you to restore my billet, 

’Tis not deliver’d right. 

ifaul of Ilnntmr. Sir Knight « . . 

Zmr. I pray you ! 

Mnul of Jlorwur. I have’t no more. 

Z>ra’. No ! Then ’tis right deliver’d ! 

(^A'rieeli’i'j before KUNICU.VDA passion- 

ale/p.) 

Oil Queen, receive ten thousand thou¬ 
sand thanks, (iX-in'Ip.) 

Deforehand, for the prize your Uiace 
bestows. 

OU. (lookiii" }vund,) Why, Kiinigunda, 
give you not the prize? 

Awn. (offended.) I was about it, ere 
you gave command. 

Sir Knight . . . 

Ziw. How you enchant me, mistress 
mine! 

(Sfftlp.) Oh, hand of snow 
So warm that glovvcst, . . . 

Amm. (xiffili/.) Be silent, or . . , 

Zaw. (liloud.) Attired with this dear 
pledge 

In lieu of armour, and of arms, the world 
I’ll traverse, and your fame, and my 
king’s fame. 

Ever proclaim, and in close fight main¬ 
tain. 

My life is yours and his. 

( Whv‘j>erui}; os she stoops with the srorf. 
Old men shonld woo 
Old women—Youth atone suits youth. 

(She,/tings domi the scojj.) 

Ou. (lookin" round.) Not finished ? 

Zaw. (whhjicring.) My head upon the 
sculTuld, if you please. 

Olt. Whal is’t? 

Zaw. The scarf has dropt. 

Jiun. Keach me the scarf! 

The most enduring mercy lias an end. 

So should audacity—There. Uke the 
scarf. 

And fare you well. 

I As she sloops (o pUits it on his shsid. 

Vor. XXU. 


derstftemMtduta ribandfnm her 

sleeve.) 

Dare you ? My lord and husband < 
Zaw. (turniHg tawards the KlNC.) My 
liege! The Queen— 

Ott. What wouldst thou, Kunigunda 
A'un. (after a pause.) Goyoutliis even¬ 
ing to the chase "i 

So frivolous a question displeases 
Ottokar, and this singular scene ends 
i#a quarrel betsveen the King an', 
(iueeii. She withdraws, and refuses 
to attend the banquet. As they arc 
proceeding to feast without her, the* 
first Imperial Envoy seeks for his an> 
swer. Ottokar again slights the im¬ 
perial dignity, contrasting his own 
jiowcr with the difficulties and dis¬ 
tresses threatening the future Empe¬ 
ror. He adds, however, that he may 
jicrhaps not reject the crotvn when 
brouglit to Prague and presented to 
him, and proceeds to speak of his in¬ 
tentions as if already Emperor. When 
the arrival of Uic Chancellor—whom 
ho had sent to the Diet—accompanied 
by a iiriucu of the empire and heralds, 
is announced, Zawisch exclaims—* 

Permit us, royal Prince and Emperor, 
First amongst thy new subjects 

lA'l advanc*. 

Olt. Silence! Back ! 

What, would ye tell the Diet’s messen- 
ger 

He brings unhoped-for joy? Nor know 
ye yet 

If I accept? (To the Eniou.) Whither 
go you ? Have 1 

Dismiss’d you ? Nought lias chanced that 
should disturb us. 

Then tell this 31ainz archbishop to be¬ 
ware ! 

If to the llhinc I come, and soon I with 
To thank him for his crafty opposition. 
I’ll drive him from bis see. 

(The Chancellob has entered du¬ 
ring this sjteech. The CourtiYrt 
surrouml him with inquiring ees 
tures. He remains at the bael: ff' 
the StagCf wringing hu hand^.) 

Nor my good graces 
Enjoys the Palatine o’ the Khitic. I’ll 
give 

To the Bavarian his electorate. 

And all who ’rc in this letter designa¬ 
ted . . . 

Zaw. (behind, breaking out, as inbolunta- 
nil/.) The Empire’s choice not 
fallen on Ottokar.' 

( The CHAKeF.T.LOZ shakes his hand wkh 
elas/>ed hands.) 

Who ii elestod ? 

S Pt 
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CAoMt &wlol^ C^ount of Uubsburg. 

Ott, (liUeniag anxiujtshi to u'kat is jmsf- 
in^. CHdfdioiirs tiidi a i otirufsn c \'f- 
Jhrt to fiu on.") I’l Iwoob—Look 
you — This, rliis too ... shnll go I 
(7’/ir /in, 1(1 wU/i i'lo /,tn’r suAs, hn 
kntxs fill!, /o' on iustnnt g<i- 

fiiojh —/'/•'/, Starling, slrulfs 

QHMV 1 I l '■ '■) 

Zatr. Lrrd Ciiaiic-cllor, can it be true ? 

Cnan. Too tru0 

IJjihsli'jiv i' rinperor of Cermuny. 

/''rtc. iJ’it llOM ? 

^kJi (trouiiscd well—most sul- 
frages 

Were for the King; v i ?n suddenly ar¬ 
rived 

Tlie Chanrelior cf Mainz—him you saw 

lii'i’e— 

With him riime Austriani and Styriaiis, 
(■oniiibiiriirig... But no more ' The King 
return'', 

Olf. (n turning- aiul striding' tip uinl 
floit 't itf viugt’.)—Go, bid my wife 
hold her in ^eadino^s 
I’ll to the cha'.e this evening. 

C/tan. (nftfr ti pause )—Ah, my Liege ! 

Ottk What’s that ?—fA-far/iw".)—You ? 
Were you here just now ? 

C/uin. Too ‘•ureh’. 

Oil. And spoke ? 

f'Ao/i. I did, my Liege. 

OU. ('liise ofi’t ' { J'l'ings/lit u/otr in/.IS 
t/i.'n leads /liin forward.) What 
lailk'il you, 

Of Diet, of elei-lioii ? 

Cliati. IJear'f in lorm. 

{Enter l/w BfHOi.RM (/Xi n\B£nG, uil/i 
Hj !il 111 n Vf/ uUcn'iants. 

Ott. {strt'Hii'^ low.rth itwm.]—air, Vi’lic 
arc you ' 

j&zirg. I’leiinie of Zollern, I, 
liuT'^arnf of NiTiihcr;:, and the empire’s 
Jinvoy. 

On, IMuch L’ood may’t do you I {turns 
from, him and tralh awui/.) 

Burg. Itudolf, by God’s grace. 

Emperor- 

(III. Doei the empire mock me, sir? 
Alessengers sen* to offer me the erowri 
Y'et wait mine answer, and ye elioosc an¬ 
other ? 

Burg. Sir, from the Chancellor of the 
Prince Archbishop 

Of Mainz, tlie Diet learn'd, with scoffing 
words, 

’Sem you the empire and its crown re¬ 
jected .... 

Ott. Treacliery in German barons of 
the empire! 

Riirg. With treaeh’ry Germany’s Im¬ 
perial bnrnns 


Chaq^e ypu ? Then toani urbat turn’d 
the princes* choice I 

W e sought a sovereign merciful and just; 
As such we proffered you tlie crown. 
Then came 

Reports, rame witnesses, who loudJv 
told 

The princes how you acted ton’ards 
Queen Margaret, 

’l our wife, wlioiii you divorced; how on 
the rights 

Of eountries, that nnjiistly from the em¬ 
pire 

You still detain, you have encroach’d ; 
no sentence 

Pronounced by law awaiting; bow with 
death 

Y'our mere disfavour strikes—To no surh 
deeds 

We’re ii'^ed,—in Swabia and upon the 
Rhine. 

A gracious Prince we want, and above 
all, 

A ju.st otie.—Moved by these eonsiderii- 
tioiis .... 

l.L'/iteiittriii, Treaeliery! 

Ott, Who eall''?—(.l/urMKj-.? uviii";.,/A' 

e.iiiiji.ii.p.) 

Maui/ i-i, ires —’Twas Lichten.steiii! 

I.U'li. {rnshti,<; i/i.)—Ail Austiiaiis, 

Be on your guard I Tlie gates are kept 
by gaolers, 

Si;i/iiig on wliomsoevt I’s not Bohemian ’ 
I'li/.’ertihin, {..auiuu up to /urn wit/t /in 
siivril i/rnu u .)—Yield yourself pi i- 
soner. 

Ott. Lichtenstein, your sword ! 

Yours-, I’lrieli lachtenstein,Count Piann- 
berg, yours! 

IIiLpocs on to name several others, 
anil this act tii' tyranny is urged by 
the liurngrof, as sufficient explanation 
cf the Diet’s ]>rflerence of liudolf of 
Ilabsburp'. 'I'he Jiurg-i^'rafthon pro¬ 
ceeds to execute Ills mission, by sum- 
iiioning Ottokar to Ni'irnberg, there 
to receive fioin the Emperor the in¬ 
vestiture of Bohemia and Aloravia, 
and to surrender to tlie Empire the 
lands he illegally occupies. Dttokar 
contemptuously refuses; declares, that 
if he visits Rudolf, it shall be at the 
head of an army, and goes off to his 
hunting party, to which Kunigunda 
will not accompany him. She re¬ 
mains behind, listening to the love- 
songs Zawisch chants under her win¬ 
dow, anil the curtain falls upon a state 
of afiairs so threatening to Ottokar's 
honour.* 

The first scene of the third Act pro- 
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scnts us urtth the violent seizure of old 
Alerenberg in his own castle, by Otto- 
Iciir’s command, llie second transports 
us to the llohemian camp, upon one 
Iwiik of the Danube, the Kmperor be¬ 
ing encainiied upon the other. We 
fiml Uttokv angry but confident, ex- 
uniining maps, and half explaining 
Lis military projects. The Chancel¬ 
lor talks of famine, desertion, and 
treachery, urges liiin to make {reace, 
or at least to accept tlic Emperor’s in¬ 
vitation to a conference, and further 
exasperates his wrathful master, by 
cx{iatiating upon all that lludolf, since 
Lis election, lias done for his own sta¬ 
bility and the happiness of (Germany, 
by extcTuiinutiiip rubbers, dissolving 
cont'ederacies, ({Uelling insurrections, 
concluding alliances, i^cc. Zawiscli 
joins them, and he, whilst the {’haii- 
eellor more than insinuates doubts 
that the Rosenborgs’ rcsentiiieut for 
family injuries is stronger than their 
loyalty, laughs at the old minister’s 
tiuiid {•rudeiice, so extravagantly de- 
{ircciating Rudolf's jiower and exalt¬ 
ing Oitokar’s, that tliis exaggeration 
of his own opinions strikes llie King, 
and staggers his obstinacy. The Ro- 
hcniiuii moiiarcli now' liegiiis to find 
reasons, satisfactory to his own pride, 
for melting Rudolf; and finally, de¬ 
spite Zawiscli’s objections, resolves to 
accept the invitation, and by the mere 
force of his immeasurable superiority, 
to coinjH’l bis enemy to make peace 
u{)on his, Ottokar’s, own terms. He 
closes the discussiou by comnu^ling 
bis train to assume attire so miPiifi- 
ceiit, that ev cry {>agc may a thousand¬ 
fold eclipse Uie (jcnuaii Emperor. 
The next scene passes in the imperial 
camp, on an island of the Danube, 
where, to gratify Ottokar, by meeting 
him half way,, the interview had been 
appointed. Citizens ami peasants 
throng the stage, eager to look at their 
Emperor, who is discovered in his 
tent, busily hammering the bruises 
out of his helmet. Having completei 
his job, he comes forth, and speaks, 
frieiuUily rather than afl'ably, to vari- 
OU.S individuals. He receives com{)li- 
incuts, promises to examine into com- 
[ilaints and redress grievances, rea¬ 
sons with his Swiss soldiers upon his 
want of money to pay them, threatens 
severe punishment to such as dure 
plunder the {leasantry, and presents a 
gold chain from hia own neck to an 


Austrian 'poet. In the midst of this, 
Ottokar is announced, and Rudolf sits 
down to receive him. Ottokar, splend¬ 
idly arrayed, appears and says. 

In vain I look around to right and left; 
Where, noble lords, have you your Em¬ 
peror ? 

Sir Seyfried Merenberg ! Is’t here you’re 
found ? 

1 trust elsewhere to meet you! Now, 
where’s Rudolf? 

Oh !—God be with you, IJabsburg! 

Jtudalf. irisinp.) Wherefore stand ye 
With heads iincovei’d ? If ’tis Ottokar 
W'ho comes to Habsburg, man to mail, 
his hat 

May John and Thomas wear; he is their 
erjual; 

A man. Re cover’d! Rut to his liege 
lord. 

If come.s tlie vassal, the Bohemian Prince 
To the Emperor of Germany, then woe 
’I’o whomsoever fails in reverence ! 

(dues Up to Aim-) 
Good morrow, Ottokar; wliat brings you 
hither? 

Vtt. {stuTllcd and rccoiliiig a slip.) 1 was 
invited to n conference. 

Itud- Is’t so ? You come on state af¬ 
fairs ? I thoitglit 

’Thad been a friendly visit. Then to bu¬ 
siness ! 

Piince of Ruheinla, say, Jiow Itas it 
chanced 

That now }ou first obey iny sutnmons ? 
Tin ICC 

Have I invited you ; to Niirnberg first, 
'To W’iir/berg next, then .Vugsburg, to re¬ 
ceive 

Your lands in fief. You came not. In 
your stead. 

On the hist simimons, came the Lord of 
SeckuH, 

Who unbecomingly demean’d himself. 

Ott. Bohemia's fief I Irom King Rich¬ 
ard took. 

Jlud. I roin him of Cornwall ?■—True; 
there was a time 

When for hard cash in Germany was 
bouglit 

Yet more than fiefs and lands. But that 
is past! 

I’ve sworn it to m*- great and gracious 
God, 

Law shall prevail in Germany, and jus¬ 
tice ! 

Lord of Bohemia, as a prince of th* em¬ 
pire, 

III have you acted towards the Emperor 
And empire. The Archbishopric of Salz¬ 
burg 

Have yon invaded hostilely, with robbery 
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And murder, suffering such ntrociUes, 

AS emi for Paynim were too horrible. 

. Ou, First honourably was the feud 
proclaim'd. 

‘ Slid. But feiid.^ I will not have. Peace 
is required. 

Austria, Sryria, Carnioln, 

Karinthia, l.'ger, all that from the empire 
Y'ou wrongfullycletaiii, you must resign ! 
Bring pens and paper. We will sign and 
seal. 

pt!. Ha ! By th’ Almighty God, who 
then am I ? 

If not this Ottokar ? This not his sword ? 
Dares living man address him thus ? And 
how. 

Should 1, as my sole answer, measure back 
The Danube's widtli, and at mine army’s 
head 

Question you further, sir ? How then ? 

Hud. Who doubts 

That you are an experienced v arlike king, 
Y'our army wont to conquer, and your 
treasury 

With gold and silver .«tiff? In much am I 
Deficient, much. But, sir, so firm re¬ 
solved 

My purpose, that did all desert me. fled 
The last man irom mine army, I alone, 
Sceptre in hand, and crown on head, 
would enter 

Your rebel camj>, loud saying. Prince, 
restore 

What is the empire's! Him you knew of 
old 

1 am not, am not Uabsburg, not even 
Rudolf.' 

Tlie blood of Germany Hows through 
these veins— 

Germany’s pulse is throbbing at this 
heart. 

Whate’er was mortal I’ve cast off, and 
am 

Only the Emperor, who never dies ! 

• ••••• 

Five shillings of light money in my purse, 
Did I at Ulm embark for my campaign; 
Bavaria’s Duke defied me ; lie's subdued. 
Leading a scanty troop, lliis land 1 en¬ 
ter’d ; 

The land itself sent me its troops—tiiey 
flock’d 

From out your ranks to join me; Austria, 
For me has conquered Austria. I’ve 
sworn. 

By the all-seeing, by the Tri-une God, 
Justice and peace to guard. Not a hair’s 
breadth. 

That is not thine, slialt thou retain ! And 
thus. 

Standing before Heaven’s face, do I ad¬ 
jure thee; 

Give back the I'lmpire's right! 

Oi/. The lands are mine. 


Uitpi. 

Hud. Thine they wera never ! 

Otc. Margaret, my wife. 

Brought them me. 

Jtud- Where is Margaret now ? 

Oil. No matter! 

Her land.s slie gave me. 

Hud, Shall 1 name her judge 
Betwixt us ? Slic is in uiy camp. 

On. Here? She! 

Itud. (in tin cdural tone,) She, wrong’d 
by you, slie, ot all happiness. 

All rights, so harshly robb'd, this morn¬ 
ing eamo slip. 

Meekly to sue for him who spared not 
her. 

Otf. The labour was superfluous. 
Pray’rs are needless 
Where Ottokiir’s concern’d. 

Jtud. {:irrn!i/.) Her pray’rs were timely. 
Prince of Bohemia, if I speak the word, 
Y'ou’re lost! 

Ott. Lost? 

Jiwl. From Bohemia you’re cut off. 

On. I'll clear the road whiSt you bfe- 
fiege Vienna. 

]lud. Vienna’s iiiinc. 

On. No! 

Hud. Ma.ster Baltram Vatzo ! 

Wliere is he ? He sought audience— 
Vienna’s Mayor, 

Attended by the municipality. 

Till! Mayor of Vienna now advances, 
make.s a f-jiecch, and surrenders the 
city keys. Ottokar exclaims;— 

Damnation ! Yv incon‘'tarit Y’iennese, 
Trembled }c for your dainty palates* 

WTUlt'-? 

Y'ou sliall repent itl I, from Klostcrneii- 
biirg, 

My iliongebt fort. Mill cht off your sup- 
^ plies. 

jlud. ^liiie too is Klosterneuburg. 
Notliing now 

South ot tbe Danube's Uilne.—Frederic 
Pettau, 

Approach. 

(Pj/itao iiiii-uvct'x ‘U’iifi dtiwncast luokt.) 

Ott, Vile traitor 1 gav’st tliou up my 
ca*tle! 

1 lU. Not so, dread Lord! But lute 
last night, surprised . 

On. Enough ! enough ! 1 am betray’d, 
and know it! 

But triumph not! I scorn thee still! 
From Styiia 

A poweiful army my tried general, 
Milota, leads; and shall your niercciiarics 
1’ the rear assail, whilst Ottokar in front 
Crushes the weak stems like a timiidcr 
cloud. 

Escape you shall have none, save in tlic 
Danuhe. 

Ttiid. Too during Prince, no more ’ 
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Otu Dost tbOQ confesi^ 

That from the ('oal thou’rt distant? 

Had. Build not hope 
On IVIilota! 

OU. My ground is firm—‘Tis thine 
To tremble. Next we meet in arms.' 


Against the Heathen, your Hungarian 
irars 

Fought by your side, inwardly murmuring 
Against the narrow limits Church and 
State 

Set to rash valour, that asks larger held- 


Farewcll! room. 

Hud. Goi-st thou, the lands unyielding ? But then, God took me with his mighty 
(Hi. 1 yield lands! band, 

Itud. With Milota speak then thyself, And on a throne, raised for a world’s be- 
and learn hoof. 


Wirt trust to place in him. The Sty- 
riun lords, 

(MjloTA adiumces in chaim.) 

Thus fetter’d, brought him to me, for that 
hardly 

Their country he oppress’d. Take off 
his chains. 

See here the Sfyrian banner, here the 
Austrian— 

Both countries to the Kmpire have sub¬ 
mitted. 

(iH'/iutfitionit nfAusirinvs und Styrians 
ndrnvcc with thrir b>ninrrs. 

Gallant Bohemian king, stand not thus 
gloomy. 

Book round you, scatter'd are the clouds, 
and all 

Is clear to sight. Be Austria lost . . . 

OU. Not yet. 

Uud. Do not deceive yourself! Inly 
you feel 

The lauds usurp’d are lost, and lost for 
ever! 

Vou were a great and powerful king, be¬ 
fore 

Tiio opportunity of acf[uisiti()n 

l•■.nki^lriIt'd in your hcartainhitious wi.-lies. 

You still remain so, powerful, wealthy, 
great, 

Altbougli of V. bat you cannot ^p de¬ 
prived : 

l-'or God forbid I should outstretch a fin- 
ger 

Against your lawful property! Nor could 
I. 

A puissant host is yours, well arm’d, well 
train’d 

To every form of combat, and uncertain 

Is battle’.s fortune. But that fortune 
tempt not! 

Confess tiod’s band pointing you out his 
will! 

Me, like yourself, did honour’s idle 
impulse 

In early life seduce. On friend and foe. 

Stranger and kin, the reckless energy 

Of my young arm 1 tried, as though the 
world 

Were but a stage for Rudolf and his 
sword. 

Outlaw’d, I join’d you in your rrussian 
war 


On high he placed me. £v’n as fares 
the Pilgrim, 

Who, having climb’d the mountain’s brow, 
lookf down 

Over wide regions, and upon the walls 
That ci-amp’d him erst; so seem’d as 
from mine eyes 

Scales vanish’d, and at once all mine am¬ 
bition 

Was heal’d. The world was form’d that 
all might live, 

And none is great but one all-ruling God! 
Earth’s dream of youth is dream’d, and 
with his brood 

or giants und of dragons, has the season 
Of heroes, of the mighty, pass’d away. 
Nations no longerburst, like snow lawines. 
On nations; fermentations work and part. 
And almost I could deem, from signs I’ve 
noted. 

We at the entrance stand of different 
times. 

lUulolf tlcscribcp, .it gre.iter Icngtli 
than we can, tliei'rotnise of commerce 
ami cultivation. He succeeds in .soft¬ 
ening Ottokar, and prevails upon him 
to do homage for his lawful domi¬ 
nions, and to restore his usurpations. 
That no eve may behold the proud 
king upon liis knees, the ernperor re¬ 
tires with him into his closed tent. 
At this critical moment comes Za- 
wisch, learns what is transacting with¬ 
in the tent, and exclaims— 

Ho, he! And so conceal’d ? That is a 
sight 

Should glad the faithful! 

(Ch/s Ihr te'Ht cords, the curtain fuiis, 
and Ottokau is sctin vpan his knees 
fo/ore Rt'UOlK.) 

See! the king is kneeling! 

Mar.f liohcmians. The king is kneel¬ 
ing ! 

VU. (starlhur up, and riishing/rim the 
tent) Sbuiued! 

Itud. (Jiil/ou'iiig him with the Moravian 
6.i«//(T.) Will you not also 
Receive Moravia’s fief ? 

Ottokar kneels again, the businem 
is concluded; and the Emperor, with 
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ensry Aesnonstratbn of friendi^py 
leaves him, for the purpose of repair¬ 
ing tso Vienna, and receiving the ho¬ 
mage of that city. But Ottokar remains 
overwhelmed with a sense of disgrace; 
amd upon being addressed apologetical¬ 
ly by Seyfried, flings off crown and 
mantle, and breaks away. 

The fourth Act passes in Pr^e, 
upon an open space, before the gates 
of the loyak castle. Fvillenstein and 
Milota first appear ; the former is in 
trouble about Ottokar, who baa vanish¬ 
ed ever since the scene in lludolf’s 
tent. Milota is inclined to take advan¬ 
tage of his absence, and setting every¬ 
thing to rights, both in Bohemia, and 
w'ith the Empire, that Ottokar. when 
he shall return, may be compelled to 
govern better. When they withdraw, 
Ottokar conies on, wdth a i^ingle at¬ 
tendant, w'hom he sends to call the 
Chancellor, and then says:— 

I tread thy halls, thou Castle of my fa* 
thers? 

Profane thy threshold with my foot ? Of 
yore, 

When I, a conqueror, in jocund triumph 
Approach'd thee through loud echoing 
streets, presenting. 

To greet thee, banners 1 had won in fight, 
Wide open didst thou fling tliy gates in 
welcome, 

And from thy battlements my fathers 
look'd. 

Tliy lofty structure was for heroes raised. 
And never didst thou harbour man dis¬ 
graced ! 

Here, mine own porter, will 1 sit, and 
ward 

Infamy from my house. 

He accordingly seats himself upon 
a stone bench, covering his head with 
his mantle. Whilst he remains in this 
position, citizens pass over, speaking 
of him with dislike, and rejoicing in 
his shame. Then old Benesch von 
Rosenberg, in a state between dotage 
and insanity, leads in Bertha, who 
having likewise lost her senses, has 
not, it seems, spoken for months. 
The wretched father s entreaties to 
hear the sound of his child's voice 
once more, were it even in raving fren- 
ay, we very affecting, notwithstand- 
inlrthe spea ker’s worthlessness. Next 
comes Kuni^nda, accompanied by 
Zawisch, with whom she appears to 
bo upon a tolerably familiar footing, 
blic spnaks ujibrakUngly of Dttokar’s 
former tyranny, his treatment ofQuoen 


Maigmt, and Ms awiimption of su¬ 
periorly over herself, taunting him 
with his previous arrogant defiance of 
Rudolf, and present degradation to vas¬ 
salage, until she has nearly maddened 
him. She then mentions her intention 
of returning to Hungary, and with¬ 
draws with Zawisch into the castle. 
She is succeeded by the Chancellor and 
an Imperial herald, followed by the 
multitude. The berakl comes irom 
tbe Emperor, to requite tbe punctual 
execution of tbe treaty, and tbe release 
of tbe Austrian and Styrian prisoners. 
The Chancellor makes difficulties on 
account of the King's absence, when 
Ottokar discovers hiiiiself, and sullenly 
assents to everything. The herald then, 
in tbe Kinperor’s iiuine, invites to the 
council-house all who have business 
with the Empire, and goes out, follow¬ 
ed by all but tlie faithful old Chancel¬ 
lor. Proclamations, in the Emperor’s 
name, an.swcred with loud shouts, re¬ 
sound through the streets, entirely ex¬ 
hausting Ottokar's self-coTiHnanil. ilc 
recalls the herald, forbids the procla¬ 
mation of any name but his own in 
Prague, and commands the released 
Huslufres to be drawn uj) before him, 
lest any state prisoner should escape 
in thfcir company. He then seizes old 
IMcrenberg, as a traitor who cannot lie 
pardoned. A long altercation ensues; 
the herald appeals to the paper signed 
by Ottokar, and the enraged King re¬ 
plies. 

Curst be the paper! Wilt thou tutor me 
With^l^ers, words ? I still have swords, 
iiave troo])s 

Unconquer’d—'twas by craft alone ye 
conquer’d I 

And that craft’s snares I’ll burst, even as 
1 tear 

The paper traudulcntly won !—See here! 
( He tnatchet the jniiier frojn the Herald, btU 
pauses ns he is itboui to tear it ,) 
Chunc. O God, what meditates he? 
Dear my Liege! 

On. Call here my wife, the Queen. 
Before the world 

W’as Ottokar disgraced, fiefore tbe world 
Must he from the foul stuin be clean.sed! 
’Twas slie 

Who drove the venom’d sting into my 
breast; 

She shall bo present when I pluck it out. 
Or in th’ attempt into my life’s depths 
press it. 

Hnler KunicdNUA. 

What now? 

Oft. You late upbraided nic, for I. 
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Yielding* to dpuo Uto watte of Ituman 
blood, 

To th’ Emperor some provinces surren¬ 
der’d. 

Ximi. And I upbraid you still! 

Olt. See ill my hand 
The treaty to tins Emperor that binds me. 
If I destroy it, I destroy the bonds 
That shackle me, am free as heretofore. 
Shall I destroy it ? 

Kuni. No brave man could doubt! 

tut. Yet think! Anew the devil war 
must rape, 

■Wltli blood aud smoke the land must reck 
anew; 

And some lair morning, eaa’ly may it 
chance 

That on his bier your consort is brought 
home. 

Kuni. Over your coffin rather may I 
bend. 

Than lie lieside you curtain’d in with 
shame! 

Oil. So strong? One drop of mildness 
had heeii sootiiiiig! 

Kuni. Till from disgrace you’re puri¬ 
fied, approach not 
Wy chiiiuber us a husband. {Going.) 

Oil, Stay! IJehold! 

The paper is. destroy’d, mine honour 
u hole, 

T\ic future’s door thrown open! What 
ensues 

We’ll jointly bear. God grant to you a 
portion 

Of what here wakens, and to me your 
strength' 

Kuni. Now will I welcome you ! 

tut. Not so ! Not so J 
Blood is on thy white fingers, future 
blood! 4 

1 charge tli»‘e, touch me not! Woman 
God made 

Of softer clay, atid named her Gentleness. 
What then art thou?—My memory 
awakes, 

Telling how thou received’st a King, a 
husband 

Upturning borne.—Away! I feel my sight 
Grow dim—A sign ’tis time to go— 
Away! 

The Queen retires; Ottokar orders 
Merenbcrc to a dungeon, dismisses 
the lierula with the other prisoners, 
and calls upon the Bohemians to renew 
their oaths to him, as he docs his to 
them. B«t as thev are kneeling down 
for that purpose, fie suddenly says. 

Kneel not! Arise!—I cannot see men 
kneel- 

And swear not! Ofttimes those who kneel 
and iwpar 


Keep not thd oath they i^^bteA. IwUl 
trust ye 

So^ widiout oaths. 

Hie King then proceeds to issue 
orders, eTcjpresses some distrust of Za- 
wisch, who, upon being questioned, 
coldly enough says, he will do as his 
fellows do; observes tliat he has more 
confidence in Milota, who may hate, 
but cannot betray him,—then, grow¬ 
ing confused in his dilifctions, re¬ 
marks, that for two nights he has nei¬ 
ther slept nor eatei\, and, refusing to 
enter the Castle, lies down upon the 
stone bench. He sends for the Queen 
to take bis head upon her lap, seem¬ 
ing to reTCiit both of his harsh dis¬ 
missal of her, and his cruelty to Me- 
renlicrg, whom he now commands to 
be w'ell used in his prison. The Queen 
refuses to come, and Ottokar substi¬ 
tutes his trusty minister in her place. 
As ho drops asleep, Fiillenstcin brings 
word that old Alerenberg had been 
filing so roughly into his dungeon, 
that he is not expected to survive. 
Ottokar at this moment starts up with 
the words,— 

Ha ! Merenberg, is’t thou ? 

C/itinr. He is not here. 

Ou. Methought he stood before me— 
So! Sleep ! Slee]) ! 

He sinks down again, the Chancel¬ 
lor lays liis finger upon his lips, and 
llie curt.iiJi falls. 

Tile fifth Act opens in the church¬ 
yard of Giitzendorf. where Ottokur’s 
bivouac is established. The warriors 
are murmuring amongst theinsL-lves at 
their King’s unwonted caution, and at 
his ill humour, which, since the flight 
of Ins ()ueen with Zawiseb, has be¬ 
come intolerable. Ottokar joins them, 
—says tliat he has drawn lludolf into 
a snare, and will fight in the morning: 
he is confident of success. Intelligence 
is brought that a village in the rear is 
on fire. Alilota, whose troops form 
the rear, disbelieves the news; and 
Ottokar resolves to ascend the belfry, 
whence he may view the surromiding 
country. The entrance to the belfry 
is through the house of the Sacristan, 
who refuses to open his door, because 
ladies are sheltered beneath his roof. 
ITpon inquiry, the ladies are said to 
be the suite of the Queen of Bohemia, 
and Ottokar bursts in to glut his re¬ 
venge upon Kunigunda and Zawisdi. 
Itlilo^a makes arrangements for hi» 
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nephew’s Ksene^ and follows. Otto- 
kar, rushing furiously from room to 
room, tears down a curtain^ liehind 
which he supposes the guilty pair con¬ 
cealed, and discovers Queen Margaret 
in her coffin!—He stands confounded, 
murmuring,— 

That’s not Bohemia’s Queen ! 

Lady. Living she was so. 

Ott. ’TisJMargaret of Austria, once 
my we; 

But for we were too near a kin, divorced 
By Church’s sentence—Heav’n’s repose 
be hers I 
Lady. Amen ! 

Oti. Wlien died she ? 

Lady. Yesterday, my liege. 

Olt. How came she hither ? 

T^dy. From her home at Krems, 

Driven by your troops, she journey’d 
tow’rds Marchegg, 

To seek tlie Emperor.—Death here o’er- 
took her. 

Ott. What sought she of the Emperor ? 
Lady. That she said not; 

But, as I think, she went to mediate 
peace. 

Olt. She was a mediatrix—Whereof 
died she ? 

Lady. Of what is called a broken heart. 
By night, 

By day, in tears — 

Ott. Enough. Now, whither go you ? 
La</y, Here would we stay, till, one 
way or the other, 

The war he over. 

/ OU. One way or the other I 
Lady. To Lilienfeld tlien bear her, and 
inter 

Her in th’ ancestral sepulchre, where rest 

Duke Leopold her father, and her bro* 
ther, 

The last male Babenberg, Fred’ric the 
warlike fighter. 

Oil. Do so, and take this ring— 

Mil. [entering.) The foe advances! 

Oil. 1 come.—Now leave me. (Exit 
Mn.O'£A.) Lay this ring from me 

Beside the sainted one i’ th’ grave. 
lAuIy. Oh King! 

Ott. And when the war is over, if I 
live, 

Come thou to Prague, that I may recom¬ 
pense 

Thy truth. Now, I must go. 

Lady, [opening the door.) Blessings go 
with you! 

Ott. [jMtuing at the door.) Marg’ret, 
thou’rt dead, and hast not par- 
don’d me! 

(Returning.) Faithful and pious being, 
thou went’st hence. 


CSept. 

Impressed with sense of injury. And 
now. 

Haply, thou stand’at before God’s judg¬ 
ment-sea^ 

Of me complaining, and imploring ven¬ 
geance. 

Oh, not so, Margaret!—do not so !— 
avenged 

Thou art. That power for which I sa¬ 
crificed 

Thee, and all else, from me, like autumn 
leaves, 

Has fallen ; what I had garner’d, winds 
dispersed; 

The blessing lost that fostering came 
from Heaven, 

I stand Iierc solitary, bow’d by grief. 

And none console, none even hear mo • 
Marg’ret, [goes up to the coflin.) 
Unkindly have they dealt with me!—Her 
head 

Bitter Ingratitude has rear’d against me. 
Those who were nearest iiave betray’d 
me; those 

Whom 1 exalted, hurl me down. The 
M'oman 

For whom I sacrificed thine cxcelicnre, 
My heart has cloven in my breast—has 
sold 

Mine honour to my slave} and when 1 
homewards 

Came bleeding Iroin the battle, in niy 
wounds 

For balm pour’d venom. So with taunts 
she stniig me, 

That blindly into tliat (leallj-snare 1 rush’d, 
Where now I lie entangled. t^JhnecUnghy 
the coffin.) Olt didst thou 
Console ! O now console me ! 'i'iiine icy 
hand 

Put forth, and bless me; for one thing 1 
know. 

Death’s hour is come—this day may sea', 
my ruin. 

Then bless me, Margaret, as tliou ar' 
bless’d ! 

The scene closes upon him in thi-, 
frame of mind. Without, all is tu¬ 
mult ; the battle is begun, and th'* 
King wanted. Milota receives from 
Zawisch, who is in the F.mpcror's 
camp, an enigmatical exhortation to 
revenge, which he answers as enigma¬ 
tically. Ottofcar comes forth, and all 
Iiurry off to the combat. The scene 
then changes to the Emperor’s army; 
but we have already given extracts 
sufficient to illustrate the character oi' 
Rudolf, and shall now only say, that 
he makes his dispositions with nis ac¬ 
customed judgment and benevolence; 
receives Kunigunda, who seeks rc- 
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fuge in his camp, as coldly as cour> 
tesy may allow, and her companion 
Zawisch contemptuously; forbids the 
execution of a compact formed by 
those whom Ottokar had individually 
wronged, to single him out in the held 
and day him; and being suddenly as- 
sailed by a troop of Bohemians, goes 
out fighting manfully. 

We are next transported to another 
art of the field, where Ottokar, who 
as lost his horse, and severely hurt 
his leg and foot, is waiting to be re¬ 
mounted. lie sends Milota up a hill 
to observe how the day goes, and falls 
into a train of moral, philosophical, 
and devout contemplation. He re¬ 
pents of his violence, ambition, and 
recklessness of human life, as well as 
of two unjust deeds knowingly com¬ 
mitted ; these he does not specify, 
but we conclude the divorce oi‘ JMar- 
garct is one, and either the seduction 
of Bertha, or the detention of Aferen- 
berg, the otlur. Ere long he is sur¬ 
prised by Seyfried, who endeavours, 
by reproaches and taunts, to provolce 
Ottokar to fall upon him, that he may 
!)e enabled to allege to tlic Emperor 
that he killed linn in self-defence. 
Ottokar shrinks from attacking the 
son of the ill-used Alerenberg, and 
Seyfried's friends keep oft' assistance. 
Ottokar calls Alilota, whom Seyfried 
thus questions. 

Or friend or foe ? 

MU. No foe of yours, brave man. 

Leads tbis road to Aloravia ? 

Oft. All iota' 

MU, Aly brother Benesch greets your 
Grace; lie died 

A maniac, and about his coffin raves 
My frenzied niece—Gentlemen, let me 
pass ; 

Good fortune to you! I disturb you not. 

[Beit. 

Ou. Forsakest thou me, and can 1 not 
upbraid? 

Yet was I tbyjiege-lord; thence, villain, 
thou, 

Eternally. 

Semf. Yield! yield! 

(M. Tliink'st thou to capture 
King Ottokar? Address thee to the fight! 
(Stunijtui" on his wounded foot.) 
Bear, foot! Not this pain’s sea¬ 
son—You give way! 

Mtnet'hi>r^\ (an Austrian.^ Tliou’rt lost! 
Behold thy warriors fly! 

Olt. ’Tis false I 

Not a Boliemian flies! Away! I’H fo 
them ! 

voT. xxri. 


Seufi and Emer, Uentain ! 

Enter LiCUTExsTEtir bearing the Am. 
trian banner, and Soldiers. 

Uch, They fly 1 Cry, Austria! Aus¬ 
tria ! 

iPnrsHCs the flying Bohemians.) 
Olt, Stand, cowards, stand! and you 
give way ! 

Seyf. rthe grave I 
Not else ! 

Ott. {attacking him.) Bohemia, here! 
Seyf, {attacking him.) Hdk, Austria! 
Ott. (flghting ) Here, Ottokar! 

Seyf. Here, Alerenberg and God ! 

{Cuts him down—After a struggle 
OTTOKAft dies.) 

Emer. Wiiat lust thou done ? Trans¬ 
gress'd the Emperor’s orders ! 
(Skyfiiieu stuiids immovable.) 

Lich. (returning,) They’re routed! 
Victory ! Austria for ever! 

Enter RunOLr and his Train. 

Hud. Stay your death-dealing Lands ! 
The vanquish’d spare ! 

What’s here ? Art changed to ice ? Ha ! 
Ottokar ! 

Upon the ground, bleeding and dead ! 
This act 

Is thine! Like tiie first murderer, fly, 
and never 

Let me again behold thee! {Seyfried flies.) 
The Bohemians 

Shall liome return—Assure them he is 
dead 

For whom they battled. 

(iuern Mnroiret's Lridi/ {imlfiimt.) Afercy! 
Help' Help.' Help! 

Ttnd. Who calls? 

Lady, {ruihin" in, and falling at his feet.) 
Oh, gracious Emperor, they plun- 
der! 

They set the house on fire, even to the 
dead 

Denying rest! Protect us, mightypririce! 
Rxul. Haste to as»ist! Who art thou? 
f.ady. Good (^uccii Alaigaret 
Of Austria’s faithful bower maiden — 
There 

My mistress’s corse is borne. 

Bwl, See there thy King’s! 

Lady. Aferciful God! Died he as h ; 
to pity 

Was softening! Thou, unhappy prince! 
There place 

Our corse beside him—he they join’d in 
death! 

( The eofllu is placed upon a hank, at the 
foot of which Ottokak ties .— 
Kuxiou.vda enters, foUowcd by 
Zawisi'h and Bertiia.) 

Kuni. ’I'is said the King is taken pri¬ 
soner. 

Bial. Woman, there lies thy husband! 

* < K TTViftTinnA, with a shrief,\ fofi: 

« S 
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iffNm her knee$- Zawisch stands 
wil/t lent head.) 

At the feet 

Of hia true wifci whose death approved 
her sucli. 

Sertha, {tappinif “Open, 

Queen Margaret; see, thy con¬ 
sort waits. 

[The Cii.^NCET.T.OB. Ij hrought in 
wifh other prixmiers. 

Chan. Alas, my king ! mine erring, 
gallant king! {Takes IdsItead upon 
his bosom.) 

Jlud. JLiest thou so naked, so despoil¬ 
ed, great king. 

Resting thy bead upon thy servant’s 
breast. 

Of ail thy splendour—thine opulence, 

Kot one poor covering left, that, as a 
riiroud, 

May wrap thy corse! Sec the Imperial 
mantle 

Tliou sought’st, I here strip olf, spread¬ 
ing it o’er thee, (Does so. 

That as an Emperor thou may’st be in- 
terr’d, 

A beggar who hast died. Bear him to 
Laa; 

In princely state there let him lie, until 

To his forefathers’ place of rest convey’d. 

[I/s uncovers hit head, and prays si. 
lently. imitafea by the rest. KtiKi- 
GOXiJA- veils herself; Za-wisch 
stands gazing fjcedly. 


No. XXir. CSept. 

Thiovery solemn state of the Dram 
mtUis Persona^ somewhat too solemn 
indeed ^for the taste of a British audi> 
ence, is interrupted by tlie insane 
Bertha, in a way which, upon the 
stage, we should esteem actual im¬ 
piety. She recites the portion of the 
Lord’s Prayer, most applicable to the 
criminal Ottokar and to herself, and 
the Emperor echoes the words of the 
lunatic. We do not charge our au¬ 
thor with irrcligion. Devotion, even 
enthusiastic devotion, appears to be so 
usual, we might almost say, so essen¬ 
tial a feature in the German character, 
that we consider this anomalous thea¬ 
trical procedure, merely as one of those 
marks of deficient taste, from which 
few German works are altogether ex¬ 
empt, although Ottokar is far the 
lea.st blemished thereby of Grillpar- 
zer’s writings. But as we, not being 
German, do not choose to turn into 
blank verse, a form of supplication 
consecrated by the Divine Author of 
our religion, we shall here close pur 
extracts; and briefly state, that the 
Emperor, when he has finished his 
orisons, infeofs his eldest son with the 
Ducliy of Austria, and ends the Tra¬ 
gedy with a very judicious and ami¬ 
able speech upon the duties which, 
by the gift, he- imposes uixm the new 
sovereign. 


A .SUBALTKEN IN AMERICA. 

Chapter XIX. 


An early hour in the morning of 
the 2Sth produced a change, both in 
the hopes and prospects of the army 
in general, and in the situation of 
Charlton and myself, in particular. 
Sir Edward Pakenliam and General 
Gibbs unexpectedly made tbeir ap¬ 
pearance in the camp, and the former 
immediately took upon himself llie 
command of the expedition. His first 
measure was to alter, in a great de¬ 
gree, the distribution of the forces 
which General Kean had made. The 
advance was dissolved; and the entire 
army was divided into two brigades 
or columns. This arrangement sepa¬ 
rated us from the light troops, with 
whom we had so long acted ; and we 
found ourselves appointed to compose 
part of the right column, whose line 
of operations lay beside the wood. 
During the and 26tb, nothing 


of importance occurred, whidi has not 
been detailed with suflicient accuracy 
elsewhere. Of the continual approaches 
and incursions of the enemy's mount¬ 
ed riflemen, blowing up of the schoon¬ 
er, and the consequent retreat of the 
ships whicl) bad anchored near her, 

' you cannot be ignorant. I need not, 
therefore, speak of them at length, 
especially as it was not my fortune to 
come into personal contact with the 
one, or to be a very close observer of 
tlie other. On the 27th, an event did 
take place, in which 1 was deeply in¬ 
terested. At an early hour ou the 
morning of that day, the troops be¬ 
ing ordered under arms, dispositions 
were made for an immediate advance. 
On this occasion our company formed 
part of a detached party, which being 
placed under the command of Colonel 
Bennie of the Slst regiment, was 
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appointed to cover the movement of 
the TOkiran; and extended in skir- 
mishing order, partly across the plain, 
and^ partly into the wood. My own 
section happened to be thrown among 
the trees, but taking post myself, 
chiefly on the most exposed flank, I 
enjoyed an ample opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the whole course of the ope¬ 
rations; and of the spectacle, as it 
presented itself, I must endeavour to 
give you something like a distinct ac¬ 
count. 

_ It was not the custom of the Ame¬ 
ricans, you must know, to protect the 
front of the army, either by day or 
night, by a regular chain of outposts. 
Every morning, indeed, as soon as it 
was light, a corps of some five or six 
hundred mounted riflemen came down; 
which, spreading themselves over the 
plain, watched our movements in a 
very irregular and unsoldier-like man¬ 
ner. The head-<;uarters of this corps 
invariably establiahed itself in a house 
distant about long inusket-shot from 
our sentries, and close to the main 
road ; whilst the rest wandered here 
and there, as inclination or caprice 
seemed to direct. Itegularly as night 
closed in, again these mounted men 
withdrew, and then began that system 
of irritation in which General .Tackson 
apjjcared to take so much delight; and 
which, without in any essential degree 
influencing the issues of the campaign, 
served to harass and annoy our troops 
severely. Why no attempt was made 
on our part, during either of the days 
above mentioned, to drive back these 
stragglers, and to obtain a view of the 
enemy’s position, I know not. All 
that I do know is, that nothing of the 
kind was thought of; and that even 
on the 27th, when the whole army 
was put in motion, our progress was 
for a while as slow, and as circum¬ 
spect, as if a thousand ambuscades had 
been on all sides of ais. The right 
column, for example, which skirted 
the wood, after moving forward about 
three or four hundred paces, was com¬ 
manded to halt. The house, it ap¬ 
peared, which the enemy usually oc¬ 
cupied, had not been examined, and 
it was not deemed prudent to pass it 
by without examination. Instead, 
however, of leaving this to be%fffccted 
by the light troops, a couple of pieces 
of cannon were ordered to the front; 
and tlie empty mansion had the honour 
of being several times perforated with 
round-shot. This being done, and 


no troops seen to evacuate U,tt}ic 
columns a^in pressed forward. The 
day was clear and bright, there was 
just enough of frost in the air to be 
agreeable, and we were all in the high¬ 
est spirits. On we went, therefore, 
for about three miles, without any halt 
or hindrance, either from man or in¬ 
animate nature, coming in our way. 
But all at once a spectacle was pre¬ 
sented to us, such, indeed, as wc ought 
to have looked for, but such as mani¬ 
festly took our leaders by surprise. 
The enemy’s array became visible. It 
was posted about forty yards in rear 
of a canal, and covered, though most 
imperfectly, by an unfinished breast¬ 
work. The outlines of several bat¬ 
teries had been traced, a ditch was 
marked out and partly begun—^in a 
word, the rudiments of an entrenched 
position were before us. We who 
were on the right, felt neither astonish¬ 
ment nor regret at the prospect. We 
saw that the works were contemptible, 
and we made no doubt of carrying 
them as soon as we should fairly -at¬ 
tempt it—above all, we met with no 
interruption to our progress But the 
case was otherwise on the left. The 
head of tliat coLutnn had no sooner 
arrived within range of the lines, than 
a tremendous cannonade, not only 
from the guns in position, but from 
the ship and a flotilla of armed boats, 
opened upon it. Wc could perceive 
plainly enough, that the fire was not 
iiarmlcss; for the column instantly- 
deployed into lines of battalions, and 
the lines, after pushing forward some 
little way, halted, and lay down. On 
our side, however, an opposite course 
was pursued. Though the column 
paused, for what purpose is, I confess, 
a mystery to me, our skirmishers 
dashed in increased force into the 
wood, and became immediately en¬ 
gaged with a body of riflemen, who 
were posted there for the purpose of 
cov‘*riug the right of the enemy’s cen¬ 
tre. For an instant the firing was 
tolerably sharp; but we drove them 
before us in gallant style, and had pe¬ 
netrated as far as their outer defences, 
when an order arrived that we should 
proceed no farther. Whilst I live, I 
shall never cease to regret that such 
an order was issued. Contrary to all ex¬ 
pectation, we found the bog within the 
cypress wood perfectly passable; whilst 
the entrenchments which it behoved 
us to carry, consisted then of nothing 
more than a few abattis, with a lev 
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moHid of eortih thrown up in the rear. 
Owi Bpirited dart, such as we were 
preparing to make, must have carried 
us through them. But our ardour 
was repressed; we were even directed 
to fall back, and we spen t full four 
hours standing or sitting idly under 
cover of the trees, and listening to the 
sound of the enemy’s guns, which 
played incessantly upon our comrades. 
To complete the business, we were in¬ 
formed, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, that the main body was 
retiring, and a little before dark we 
followed the example. Thus, without 
so much as one eftbrt to force through 
them, was a British army baffled and 
repulsed by a horde of raw militia¬ 
men, ranged in line behind a mud- 
wall, which could liave hardly protect¬ 
ed them from musketry, far less from 
round-shot;—there was not a roan 
among us who failed to experience 
both shame and indignation, when lie 
found himself retreating before a force 
for which he entertained the most tio- 
vereign contempt. 

I have said, or I ought to hare said, 
that the retrograde movement, of which 
1 am now speaking, was cmuluetcd in 
the most disorderly manner. 'J'o save 
the men as much as possible from tlie 
cannonade, which still eoiitiimed, the 
clifTtrcnt regiments were directed to 
break off in tiles and small parties 
I'royi the right. This was done, and 
to the Americans it doubtless con¬ 
veyed the idea that we were not re¬ 
tiring, hut flying, for thiy rent the 
air with shouts, and pliid us more 
and more briskly with grape, round- 
shot, and shells. It was impossible 
that so many missiles could he thrown 
without causing some loss; about 
thirty men out of our column fell, and 
at least as many out of the other. One 
unfortunate fellow, who was walking 
before me, received a nine-pound shot 
on the knapsack, and it literally dash¬ 
ed him to pieces; but'we were, on the 
whole, fortunate to escape so weU, 
more fortunate, perhaps, than our 
want of resolution deserved. 

We did not fall back to our original 
encampment, but having accomplish¬ 
ed ittl ^uch space as was deemed suf- 
fleieat' to protect us against the ene¬ 
my's fire, wc lialted. The ground now 
occupied resembled, in almost every 
particidar, that left behind. It was an 
unbroken flat, without trees, liedges, 
or any other species of natural cover; 
Jiulj except on the very left of the 


line, totally void of buildings. The 
troops had brought with them no tents, 
and of materials for the construction 
ofhuts there was a lamentable scarcity • 
by far the greatest number were ac¬ 
cordingly compelled to bivouac. But 
continued exposure to this variable 
climate soon began to aflcct us very 
sensibly ; and the bad quality, as well 
as insufficient supply, of food, was 
sorely felt. For all these grievances, 
however, no remedy existed; so we di¬ 
gested them as W'e best could, in the 
hope that better fortune might even 
yet be in store for us. 

During the 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
3Jst, strong detachments from the 
diflerent corps were employed in bring¬ 
ing up a train of heavy ordnance from 
tlie boats, with ample supplies of 
powder and hall. It was not my fate 
to be employed on this service, so I can 
speak of it only from hearsay; but 
the labour Tind difficulty of accom¬ 
plishing it were, I am told, beyond all 
calculation. Nor was it the only irk¬ 
some duty in which we were engaged. 
The picquets never mounted without 
suff’uring, sooner or later, an attack. 
Sometimes the enemy contented them¬ 
selves with cannonading the outposts, 
sometimes they advanced large corps 
in the day, who amused themselves 
and us with long and unprofitable 
skirmishes. But tlicir more usual sys¬ 
tem was to steal forward in sections 
after dark, and to hiirass us with a 
desultory and troublesome fire of 
musketiy till morning. That you may 
the better understand how these af¬ 
fairs were conducted, I will detail to 
you, at length, the circumstances 
which attended a tour of duty, in 
which I myself was engaged. 

It chanced that, on the morning of 
the 30th, I was put in command of a 
picquet. My post was abundantly ex¬ 
posed ; it was a shallow dry ditch, dis¬ 
tant about half way between our own 
and the enemy’s lines. Hatdng paraded 
my men an hour before dawn, I march¬ 
ed forward, and being conducted by 
the officer whom I was about to re¬ 
lieve and the sentinels, and instructed 
as far as he was able to instruct rae, 
in the manner in which it behoved me 
to act, I set him at liberty, by assu¬ 
ming station which he abandoned. 
For some time, all remained quiet; 
the day gradually dawned, and, as its 
light exhibited no manifestations of 
hostile design on the part of the ene¬ 
my, we began to flatter ourselves 
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that we ^Ottld escape with fewer dan* 
gera and hardships than had annoyed 
our predecessors. But we were speedily 
convinced that ouv calculations had 
been formed on erroneous grounds. 
As yet, neither f nor the men had 
ventured to liglit a fire; we found the 
party whom wc came to relieve with¬ 
out one, and we so far followed tlieir 
advice, as to act for some hours by the 
pattern which they had set us. But 
the day was piercingly cold. A heavy 
shower fell from time to time, and the 
absolute discomfort of our situation 
proved too much for the whispers of 
prudence. Two fires were made to 
blaze up, one for the men, the other 
for myself and my companion. It 
seemed as if the American artillery¬ 
men had waited for some such object 
tc direct tlieir aim, for the smoke had 
hardly begun to ascend, when there 
played upon us, from a battery of five 
guns, as perfect a storm of grape-shot 
as over whistled past the ears of men 
so situated ; and in five minutes the 
fires were abandoned. But with ihis 
the enemy were not contented ; under 
cover of the cannonade, a body of 
some two or three hundred infantry 
.advanced, in extended order, from the 
lines. They came on witliluud shouts, 
and even before they had arrived with¬ 
in anything like moderate range, com¬ 
menced a running fire of musketry 
n}»ou the sentries. The orders which 
I ha«l received wt'rc peremiitory, that 
not an inch of ground should he given 
up, as long as I was in a condition to 
maintain it; so, instead cf desiring 
the videttes to fall hack, I advanced 
with the body of the pieijnet to sup- 
I)ort them. At length, a most unin¬ 
teresting skirmish ensued. The Ame¬ 
ricans, it was perfectly manifest, were 
raw troops ; they made no determined 
efforts, probably it was not intended 
that they should make any effort to 
drive us in; but they pressed forward, 
from time to time, creeping along the 
ground, and running from ditch to 
ditch, and retreating again, as soon as 
they had discharged their pieces. On 
our side, no movement whatever was 
made. The men lay down, as I di¬ 
rected, behind a row of hushes, which 
served, at least, to conceal them from 
their opponents, and each file regular¬ 
ly shifted its ground a pace or two to 
the right or left as soon as it had fired. 
By this means many lives were saved ; 
for the Americans regularly rcturncxl 
our fire, and they never failc«l to di¬ 


rect their aim towards the spots from 
whence our smoke ascended. 

The affair having lasted about four 
or five hours, the enemy at length saw 
fit to withdraw, and wc returned to 
our ditch, with the trifling loss of on¬ 
ly two men wonnded. Nor did they 
renew their amusement during the 
remainder of the day. Their can¬ 
non, however, continued to annoy us 
to the last, insomuch that the very 
sentinels were under the necessity of 
hiding themselves. Not another mus¬ 
ket was fired ; and we were content to 
put up witli the one as being, at all 
events, less disagreeable than the other. 
But as darkness set in, causes of dis¬ 
turbance multiplied upon us ; of which 
not the least alarming arose from the 
culpable negligence of some of our own 
people. 

It was customary at this time to 
cover the army during tlie day with a 
line of posts, which were considered 
too weak to guard it effectually at 
night. The consequence was, that 
just before dusk every evening, a re¬ 
inforcement wa.s sent up; which, in- 
bleai] of being scattered among the 
different picquets already established, 
formed a ilistinct picquet of i tself. The 
post attached to it lay between my 
party and a party of the light brigade; 
in other words, it was accustomed to 
occupy the centre of a line, of which 
wo iotiiied tilt-flanks. To-night, by 
some acfider.t or anoUier, the addi¬ 
tional picquet was late of arriving. 
Our orders—I mean the orders of the 
out-posts on the right and left—were 
to contract their sentries at sun-set, 
that room might he left for the sen¬ 
tries from the assisting guard to plant 
themselves. We obeyed them this 
evening as usual. But the state of out 
feelings may be more easily iinagi- 
nc*d than described, when hour after 
hour stole on, and no force appeared 
to fill up the gap which we had made. 
How the officer in charge of the other 
post behaved, I know not; but for 
me, having waited as long as a sense 
of duty would allow, I set out, attend¬ 
ed by my sergeant, to ascertain the 
cause of this unaccountable delay. As 
I trudged along, a thousand uneasy 
thoughts rose into ray mind. Some¬ 
times I was apprehensive that the di¬ 
vision might liave been cut off; at 
other times, the hazard which not 
we only, but tlic entire army ran, of 
a surprisal, occurred to inc; and I 
could not, with such suspicions in inj 
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nundi quit die post of danger. On 
die contra^, I patrolled backwards 
and forwards, from the extreme left of 
onr own Ime, to the extreme right of 
the other, listening from time to time, 
in the greatest anxiety, and finally I 
made up my mind to throw out some 
extra sentries. But as I was prepa¬ 
ring to carry the resolution into prac¬ 
tice, my attention was suddenly called 
off’ to other objects. A heavy tramp¬ 
ling of feet became audible. There 
was a sound, too, directly in front, as 
of horses galloping, and first one vi- 
dette, then another, challenged. I ran 
to the spot, and reached it just as the 
men fired. The report was follow'ed 
by a burst, as if a squadron of cavalry 
had broken, and was retreating. But 
whilst I was watching here, tlie same 
sound of troops marching, caught my 
car, and on hurrying back to the void 
space, it became every moment more 
and more distinct. I colled aloud, but 
no one answered. This was alarming 
enough; and what made it more so 
was, that the corps, whatever it might 
be, seemed to approach in echcllon 
from the front. One man only was 
with me; but determined neither to 
suffer a surprise, nor needlessly to 
disturb the camp, I pushed forward, 
pistol in hand, towards the road. We 
challenged again and again—no one 
heeded us. Aly finger already press¬ 
ed the trigger, ac a body of men !«- 
came perceptible, and I refrained from 
firing only, till I^liould have challen¬ 
ged the third time. It was well that 
I had been thus prudent, for the corjjs 
proved to he no other than the long- 
looked-for detachment, which had by 
some means or another contrived to 
lose its way, and was now wandering 
back from the very brink of the ene¬ 
my's canal, to which it liad proceed¬ 
ed. Believed as I could not but feel, 
at this discovery, ray indignation was 
nevertheless too great not to burst 
forth in words. I rated the unfortu¬ 
nate officer in command roundly, and 
leaving my sergeant to assist him in 
placing bis seDiinels, returned to my 
cwn picquet. 

It was now about midnight, and 
the darkness had become almost, with¬ 
out a metaphor, such as might ^ felt. 
Instead of a frost, a thick mist hung 
in ihe air, which not only annoyed by 
the cold moisture which it threw 
around us, but effectually hindered 
the stars from casting even their fee¬ 
ble glimmer over the scene. Worn 


out \nth fatigue, I had returned'to 
the ditch,—not to seat myself beside 
a comfortable blaze,—fbr no fire was 
lighted, and it would have been mad¬ 
ness to think of lighting one,—but to 
rest my limbs a little by lying down, 
and to smoke a cigar. I was thus em¬ 
ployed, when a heavy rolling noise, 
like the movement of artillery, caught 
my ear. It proceeded from ^e ene¬ 
my’s lines, and its direction was plain¬ 
ly enough towards our camp, though 
j^eatly to the left of my most remote 
sentinels. I sprang to my feet, and 
once more hurried to the front. I had 
traversed about half the space which 
divided the picquet from the videttes, 
when die rolling sound ceased; and 
the reader will not doubt, that I turn¬ 
ed my eyes anxiously to the spot where 
it did so. I paused, too, for a mo¬ 
ment ; and before I could resume my 
progress, three distinct flashes, follow¬ 
ed by a similar number of reports, suf¬ 
ficiently infurmed me of the cause of 
rey disturbance. The enemy, iinduig 
that their heavy artillery hardly reach¬ 
ed our camp, had moved two field- 
pieces and a mortar without their 
lines, and advancing them as near to 
the sentries as a regard to their own 
safety would allow, were now cannon¬ 
ading, not the out-po.sts, but the main 
hotly of the liritish army. It was easy 
to perceive that tlie bulls fell not short 
of their mark. Looking back towards 
the position, I saw tliat Uie fires were 
hastily covered up; and the murmur 
of voices wltich arose, gave testimony, 
that they were not thus stifled before 
it was necessary. 

No directions had been given to us 
how wc should act, in case of such an 
emergency,—because, in truth, the 
emergency had never been contempla¬ 
ted ; yet both my companion.and my¬ 
self felt strongly tempted to try, whe¬ 
ther or not we might, by a forward 
dash, make ourselves masters of their 
guns. Wc had even resolved upon 
hazarding the attempt, and were in the 
act of arranging our men for the pur¬ 
pose, when the firing suddenly ceasetl, 
and the sound of artillery retreating 
became audible. To have followed 
them in their retreat would have been 
madness—even when we thought of 
attacking, we hoped for success only 
by comingunexpcctedly upon them, for 
Wc were by no means strong enough, 
nor was it at all in accordance with our 
duty tohazardnn action with the whole 
American army. We, therefore, per- 
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mittcd them to depart immokstcd, and 
contented ourselves with patrolling 
forward, about half an hour after, to 
see that all was right. 

From that time, till towards morn« 
ing, we were left, in a great measure, 
undisturbed. The enemy, it appeared, 
aatisiled with what they had done, gave 
themselves up to repose, whilst we con> 
tinued vi^lant as before, though with¬ 
out meeting with any serious cause of 
alarm. About two hours before day¬ 
break, however, a general stir took 
place in the American lines. It was 
their mustering time; they were then 
getting under arms—^not for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking us, but to oppose any 
attack which we might hazard, and 
they did so to the sound of drums and 
trumpets, and other martial instru¬ 
ments. The effect of this warlike tu¬ 
mult, as it broke in all at once upon 
the silence of night, was remarkably 
fine. Nor did the matter end there. 
The rcveillic having ceased, and the 
different regiments having taken their 


g round, two or three tolerably full 
ands beg^n to play, which continued 
to entertain botn dieir own people and 
us till broad day-light came in. Being 
fond of music,—particularly of the 
music of a military band, 1 crept for¬ 
ward beyond the sentries, for the pur¬ 
pose of listening to it. The airs wWh 
they played were, some of them, spi¬ 
ritless enough,—the Yankees are net 
famous for their good taste in any¬ 
thing ;—but one or two of the waltzes 
struck me as being peculiarly beauti¬ 
ful ; the tune, however, which seemed 
to please themselves the most, was 
their national air known among us by 
the title of " Yankee Doodle;” for 
they repeated it at least six times in 
the course of their practice. 

Dawn was beginning to appear, 
when the party destined to relieve us 
came up. Having communicated to 
the officer in command as much iufor- 
matiou as 1 myself possessed, I very 
gladly called in my sentinels, mustered 
my people, and marched to the rear. 


CuArTEU XX. 


HAriNG hitherto said but iff tic of 
the positions of the hostile armies, or 
of tnc effect which a glance from the 
one to the other was calculated to pro¬ 
duce, I shall not, perhaps, be regarded 
as stepping greatly out of my way, if 
1 endeavour here to make up for my 
former omissions. 

It has been already hinted, that the 
Held of operations consisted of a nar¬ 
row plain, hemmed in on one handf>y 
the Mississippi, and on the other by 
the woody morass. The open space 
between these extremities could not 
exceed one thousand yards, whilst the 
distance of the British from the Ame¬ 
rican camp may be calculated at about 
two miles and a half. As there was 
nothing to interrupt the vision, the 
disposition of our force could as easily 
be noted from the enemy’s lines, as 
their lines could be seen from our bi¬ 
vouac ; but the point from which to 
obtain the most satisfactory view of 
both, was the line of our advanced 
posts. He who stood tliere saw, in his 
front, a long purapet, composed en¬ 
tirely of earth whim was riveted with 
thin planks, and supported by stakes. 
About thirty or forty yards in advance 
of it, ran a bayo, or canal, measuring, 
to all appearance, from ten to fifteen 
feet in width. This, however, ended 


considerably to the left of the river ; 
indeed it can hardly be said to have 
covered more than two-thirds of the 
front of the entrenchment, whilst upon 
the high road, and somewhat out of the 
line, wa.s again erected a flanking re¬ 
doubt ; there was a semicircular bat¬ 
tery about the middle, and a third, 
called, in the language of the profes¬ 
sion, an inverted ]Udau, protected the 
extremity which joined tlic wood. On 
the summit of the central work, a lofty 
flag-staff was erected, from which a 
large American ensign constantly wa¬ 
ved; whilst in rear of tlie breast-work, 
a crowd of white tents showed them¬ 
selves, not a few of which bore flags 
at the top of their poles. The Ame¬ 
rican camp, in short, exhibited at least 
as much of the pomp and circumstance 
of war as modern camps arc accustom¬ 
ed to exhibit; and the spirits of its in¬ 
mates were kept continually in a state 
of excitation by the bauds of martial 
music. 

How different was the spectacle to 
wliich a glance towards the rear intro¬ 
duced the spectator, presenting exactly 
the same extent of front; the British 
army lay there without fonts, without 
works, without show, without parade, 
u{ion the ground. Throughout the 
whole line not more than a dozen huU 
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Were erected, ami these, which con- 
eieted'onljr of pieces of plank, tom ihim 
Ac houses and fences near, famished 

S ut an inefficient protection against 
je inclemency of the weather. Our 
men might accordingly be observed, 
some of them, walking backwards and 
forwards, collected in groups round 
their fires, others stretched at length 
in thesun-bcanis, apparently rejoicing 
in the warmth which they conveyed. 
No band played among them, nor did 
a bugle give Its sound, except to warn 
the hearers of danger, and put them 
on the alert ; on tHe contrary, the rou¬ 
tine of duty was conducted in as much 
silence as if there had been no musi¬ 
cal instruments in the camp. It was 
impossible not to be struck with the 
contrast which the conditions, and ap¬ 
parent comforts, of the invading and 
defending hosts,presented. 

But if there was so much to intercut 
and excite during the day, at night the 
scene assumed a thousand degrees of 
more excitement and attraction. Then 
an hundred fires, from the one en¬ 
campment as well as from the other, 
tlirew up a bright red light into the* 
air, rouiul which groups could be seen, 
moving or sitting, in attitudes the most 
varied and picturesque. tlio 

Americans, indeed, the lieht falling 
strongly upon a thousand tall mar¬ 
quees, produced an effect as beautiful 
as can well be imagined; while c\ en 
the rude huts and blanket tents of the 
British troops, exhibited, when begirt 
with flames, an appearance far more 
imposing than they ever assumed when 
the sun’srays smote thorn. Then again, 
the few solitary fires which marked the 
stations of some of the outposts, were 
not without their effect in heightening 
the sublimity of the panorama ; while 
a cannon or mortar discharged, from 
time to time, by the enemy, gave to 
the whole an appearance of warlike 
grandeur, than which nothing almost 
can be conceived more imposing. In 
short, in spite of all the drawbacks 
which attended the guidance of a 
.picquet, I am not sure that I spent 
any portion of my time in a state of 
higher enjoyment, than when, during 
the silence of night, I was perambula¬ 
ting from sentry to sentry, and feast¬ 
ing my eyes on the different objects 
which I have hero so inadequately suc¬ 
ceeded in describing. 

I have said, that during the Inst 
three or four days, the troops were bu¬ 


sily emplo^eil in In-inging up heavy 
cannon, with large stores of anununi- 
tioH, from the fleet The object of this, 
as we afterwards learned, was to ena¬ 
ble the artillery and engineer officers 
to try the effect of a sclibme which they 
had su^ested. They proposed to the 
General, regularly to breach the ene¬ 
my's lines, and they undertook, pro¬ 
vided proper dispositions were made, 
to silence their batteries in fhe course 
of three hours. At an early hour on 
the 31st, about tw’enty long eighteeus, 
and ton twenty-four ]>oundcrs being 
ready, be^-iJes powder and ball enough 
for six hours continued cannonading, 
it was determined to throw up, in the 
course of the night, four redoubts, from 
behind which our irunners might take 
aim with increased security and effbet. 
With this view, detachments from each 
brigade got under arms soon after dark, 
and moved to the front. Having ad¬ 
vanced, in profound silence, about a 
couple of hundred yards beyond the 
videltes, the working parties were 
commanded to halt—and protected by 
the two battalions of the light infan¬ 
try, the h.itli and »5tli rifle-corps, they 
pitcli£d their arms and began opera¬ 
tions. All was conducted with the most 
perfect order. Xot a man spoke, but 
digging sedulously at the spot poiiited 
out to him, each strove to execute his 
task, more steadily and more quietly 
than another. Nor were the officers 
hiickward in affording them assistance. 
There were no idle hands here; every 
one wielded a spado or a pick-axe, and 
knowing, as we all know, that we work¬ 
ed for life and death, wielded it at once 
cautiously and zealously. The conse¬ 
quence was, that long before the first 
streaks of dawn appeared, three solid 
demitoons were corapleteil, and thirty 
pieces of heavy ordnance placed in rea¬ 
diness to open the fire, as soon as there 
should be light enough to direct it. 

Never was any failure more remark¬ 
able or unlocked for than this. The in- 
fantry,havingaccomplished their taske, 
fell back; and took ground some hun¬ 
dred yards or two,in rear of the batteries. 
There we lay, anxiously expecting the 
sun to rise, and confidently anticipated, 
that long before his setting, we should 
be .snugly housed in the city of New 
Orleans. But the sun, as if ashamed 
to shine upon our disgrace, was slow 
of making his appearance; a heavy 
njjst obscured him ; and the mwniiig 
was far advanced before it cleared 
10 
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away* At last, however, the enemy’s 
lines were visible, ami then bc^n a 
fire from ear batteries, so brisk, and 
so Bodily kept up, that we, who were 
behind, made not the smallest doubt 
of its e&ct. It was answered for a 
while faintly, and with secrainu diffi¬ 
culty. By and by, however, the ene¬ 
my’s salutation became more spirited, 
till it^ gradually surpassed our own, 
both in rapidity and precision. We 
were a good deal alarmed at this, and 
the more that a rumour soon got 
abroad, that our batteries were not 
proof against the amazing force of tlie 
American sliot. Wc had, it may be 
stated, imprudently rolled into the pa¬ 
rapets barrels filled with sugar, under 
the impression that sugar would prove 
as effectual as sand in checking the 
progress of cannon balls. But the 
event showed that we had been com- 
jiletcly inisUikcn. The enemy’s shot 
penetrated these sugur-hogslieuds as if 
they had been so many empty casks, 
dismounting our guns, and killing our 
artillery-men in the very centre of their 
works. There could be small doubt, 
as soon as these facts were established, 
how the cannonading would end. Our 
lire slackened every moment, that of 
the Americans became every moment 
more terrible, till at length, after not 
more than two liours and a half of 
firing, our batteries were all silenced. 
The American works, on the other 
hand, remained as little injured as 
ever, and we were completely foiled. 

Whilst our camion continued to 
play, the enemy contented themselves 
by returning their salute; but in pro¬ 
portion as the fire ceased, they began 
to direct their artillery, not at the bat¬ 
teries only, but at the infantry in rear. 
Our men were accordingly command¬ 
ed to lie down ; but even thus, all the 
shot passed not harmless, and about 
twelve persons of every rank were kill¬ 
ed or wounded. As soon as this be¬ 
came known, and it could no longer 
l)c concealed, that the promises of the 
engineer department were not likely 
to be fulfilled, the army were again 
commanded to &U back ; and it again 
took up its ground, foUed, irritated, 
and disheartened, in its former bi¬ 
vouac. 

I need hardly observe, that men who 
liad of late undergone so much, and 
saw before them so little prospect of 
success, began to feel both their zeal 
and spirit graduallv subside. The 

V ir. XXII. 


fmth, indeed^ is, that we were al 
tltoToughly worn out. Every man hail 
been buayV in Bomowrajror anotlier, 
during tl^ past week; not a few had 
been without Blee]i or a regular meal 
for sixty hours j—^it is not to be wpn- 
dered at, if these spoke and thot^ibt 
less of future glory, than of imme* 
diatc suffering. Yet were our fatigues 
by no means at an end. The CTemy 
having made no attempt to carry on 
the heavy guns, which wc abandoned 
to their fate, it was judged advisable 
to bring them into the camp as soim as 
circumstances would allow; and for 
this purpose, working parties were 
again sent out, as soon as tlie darknetw 
screened them. It was my fortune to 
accompany them. The labot|^ 4 £drag- 
ging a numlwr of huge shf|^ guns 
out of the soft soil into which they 
had sunk, crippled, too, as most of 
them were in their carriages, was more 
e.xtrcme by far than any one expected 
to find it; indeed, it was not till four 
o’clock in the morning that our task 
came to a conclusion, and even flien 
it had been very imperfectly perform¬ 
ed. Five guns were eventually left 
behind. These wc rendered useless, 
it is true, by breaking their trunnions; 
but it cannot be said tliatiu the coursi' 
of the late o[>erations, the British army 
came off' tvitbout, the loss of some oi’ 
its artillery. 

I do not recollect to have expo- 
riciired al any period of my life, .a 
degree of fatigue at .ill to be compared 
with that wliicli now ojipressed me. 
During three whole nights aiid day-s 
I had never clo.sed an eye; my food, 
during that entire space, consisted ol' 
a small quantity of salt-beef, a sea- 
biscuit or two, and a little rum ; and 
even that I could hardly find time or 
leisure to consume. 1 was now so 
completely overcome, that had I been 
required to perform any duly at the 
moment, I question whether my bo¬ 
dily strength would have c.aiTied me 
through it. It was not without some 
difficulty that I contrived to drag my 
limbs back to the camp; and having 
done so, all thoughts of further exer¬ 
tion was laid aside,—I threw myself 
down upon the ground, and in an in¬ 
stant I was asleep, and the evening 
was beginning to close in, before that 
deep slumber left me. But it proved, 
indeed, a refreshment for wnidh I 
knew not how to l)e sufficiently thank¬ 
ful. i rose perfectly restored to mv 
J T’ 
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4iktiinl Viigmir oi botly ami mind, and 
wilUiig to act or suffbr 
V^aKever our kMlers might think fit 
fe»»oquire. 

It liaa been saiil, that the bad qua- 
Ktyy and insuf/icicnt quantity of pro- 
>isioD8 tesut’d out to die troops, in the 
ceuTK of these operations, was sorely 
felt. The truth is, that tlie few sup¬ 
plies which the country at first fur- 
uished, became exhausted in a day ; 
and wc were, of necessity, reduced 
most from the first, to depend entire¬ 
ly upon the fleet for our subsist¬ 
ence. That the sailors exerted them¬ 
selves strenuously to hinder us from 
experiencing any serious inconveni¬ 
ence on that account, no one can de- 
were at the oar continually; 
but sdmetimes the weather proved 
such as to retard their progress, and 
sometimes they neglected to set out, 
till the Commissaries' store had be¬ 
come wellnigh emptied. On all such 
occasions, we were compelled to put 
np with half-allowance. Yet we ma¬ 
naged to enjoy luxuries, too, such as 
they were. The country abounded in 
sugar—and here and there an orchard 
of Seville oranges adorned it. It was 
)CUStomary amongst us to substitute 
burned biscuits fur cofiec, which there 
was no difficulty in rendering’sweet; 
and we made out of the oranges and 
sugar no indifFerent marmalade. Nor 
was this the only use to which wc 
turned the former of thcee articles. 
When pork and bread ran short, it 
was no uncommon thing for both offi¬ 
cers and men to appease the cravings 
of hunger by eating the sugar ; not, 
ipdeed, as it was found in the casks, 
but after they had moulded it iuUi 
cakes. I cannot say that any of us 
would ^ve selected such food, had a 
choice been submitted to him ; but we 
were very thankful for it, and in no 
instance did it prove otherwise than 
wholesome and nutritious. 

In the meanwhile, neither the 
American general nor our own re¬ 
mained inactive, though, on our part, 
thpjjfonfidence of success which once 
pittailed, had manifestly abated. Net 
Ably were fresh troops seen to pour 
,-daily into the enemy’s camp, but a 
. line of works was begun by them on 
the opposite side of the river, from 
which they contrived to enfilade our 
bivouac, with no fewer than eighteen 
iwecesof cannon. On their main posi¬ 
tion, likewise, they laboured night 
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and day. Tho parapet, whidi, on 
die morning of the 27th, any toler¬ 
ably active man would have over¬ 
leaped with ease, was now heighten¬ 
ed to an ordinary altitude ; whilst a 
ditcli, measuring from ten to fifteen 
feet in width, and from four to eight 
feet in depth, covered and protected 
it, from one flank to the other. It 
was understood, too, that two addi^ 
tional lines, in rear of th^,t before ns, 
were in progress of completion, whilst 
rafts, boats, and vessels of all sizes 
and dimensions, crowded the Missis¬ 
sippi, and commanded the whole flat. 
With respect to the British army 
again, its time was now powerfully 
occupied, in digging a canal from the 
end of the bayo, by which we had 
effected our landing, up to the river. 
The object to be attained by this work 
could not be concealed ; it was intend¬ 
ed to bring up boats from the Lake, 
and to transport a division over the 
river, so ds to capture, and turn 
against themselves, the whole of tho 
American artillery there planted. 
Now, though it ill becomes me, espe¬ 
cially after the pledge which 1 have 
given to the contrary, to hazard any 
opinion on tlie measures pursued in 
this campaign, I must be permitted 
to observe, that never were ;ncii so se¬ 
verely, and so uselessly harassed as 
in this undertaking. Of the scheme 
which proposed to carry the batteries 
on the opposite side, it is impossible 
to speak ill terms too laudatory; it 
was the only plan which in. our cir¬ 
cumstances offered any chance of suc¬ 
cess, and it ought to have been adopt¬ 
ed at once. But why break th e spirits, 
and wear out the strength of the 
troops, by setting men to excavate a 
trench, full two miles in length, and 
six feet deep ? Wc had dragged heavy 
twenty-four ppunders over land, from 
the mouth of tlic creek ; where would 
have been the difficulty of transport¬ 
ing any number of light boats, in a si¬ 
milar manner? In my humUe opi¬ 
nion, time and toil were never so 
thoroughly wasted as they were then. 
Had a few rollers been framed, barges, 
gi^, cutters, and even laupches, 
might have been run through the bog 
with perfect case; and all the risks 
and uncertainty of artificial navigation 
avoided. 

But our Chief thought otherwise, or 
rather the possibility of moving boats, 
except through water, never occurred 
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to him. The cooBequeiiee was, that 
Uie whole airay, being divided into 
fottr rday«>>woFked incessantly by day 
and by night, from the morning'of the 
2(1 up to the evening of the 6th of 
January, {t was a gigantic uiider« 
taking; but we accomplished it, for, at 
the period last mentioned, an artificial 
bayo was formed, to all appearance at 
least, not less navigable than the na¬ 
tural one. All, therefore, was now 
expectation; nenr did many hours elapse 
before expectation was converted into 
certainty. 

The relay to which Charlton and I 
belonged hod ended their tasks at day¬ 
break on the morning of the rth; we 
had retired to our hut, for a hut we 
happened to ^lossess, and having stopt 
for an hour or two, we were seated at 
our breakfast, more blessed, if the 
truth must be told, in the istcx'Ilcnce 
of our appetites, than in the means 
which we possessed of gratifying them. 
The colour-sergeant entering at the 
moment, laid down the regimental or¬ 
derly book before us. Charlton eagerly 
grasped it, and having read it in si¬ 
lence, handed it to me. I also read, 
and, as far as my memory may be 
trusted, to the following effect:— 

The troops will be under arms 
two hours before dayli;;ht to-morrow 
morning, when the army will form 
into two columns in the following or¬ 
der The right column, consisting 
of the 4th, 21st, and 44th regiments, 
shall take post near the wood, the 44tlt 
leading and bearing the gabions and 
fascines ; the left column composed of 
one company from the 43d regiment, 
one company from tlie 7 th, the 93d, 
and 7 th West India regiment, shall sta¬ 
tion itself upon the road. The 95th 
regiment, in extended order, shall keep 
up the communication between the 
head of one column and the head of 
the other, whilst the 7th and 43d shall 
remain in reserve.” The orders then 
went on to state, that a general assault 
would be made upon the enemy’s lines; 
tliat the commander of the forces placed 
the fullest reliance in the gallantry of 
his troops, and the skill of his officers; 
that arrangements were made so as to 
assure success, and that he confidently 
irustcd that to-morrow would add an 
additional lanrel to the many which al« 
iViidy adorned the brows of his brave 
followers. The order was well cx- 
prcbsed. Wc read it with intense in¬ 
terest, and wc determined, that, as far 


as vw imre eoneemed at least, m ex¬ 
ertions should be spared to litad(3r the 
general’s h^es from sufferiitga blight. 

When men are made awtue, that at 
the expiration of a few hours, friev 
will be brought into a situation whico 
will require all their energies of mind 
and b^y to bear them hononraUy 
through, they ahnost unavoidably con¬ 
gregate together, and induce in nu¬ 
merous surmises as to the results which 
are likely to ensue, tmd the means 
which to each appears best calculated 
to render these results favoundile. On 
the present occasion, for example, not 
many minutes elapsed ere our hut 
Ixxain'e a place of assembly to the 
greater proportion of officers attached 
to the corps. It was theii explained, 
that the measures to which General 
Takenham so confidently alluded, con¬ 
sisted in the pushing across of the 6dth 
r^'ment, a body of marines and sea¬ 
men, to the other bank of the river, by 
whom the guns mounted there would be 
turned, so as to take the American po¬ 
sition ill reverse. Next came a variety 
of speculations as to the propriety of in¬ 
trusting a regiment so miserably com¬ 
manded as the 44tb, witli the vitally 
important office of carrying the ladders 
ami fascines; whilst the chances of suc¬ 
cess or failure, the probability of indi¬ 
vidual escapes, and in the event of his 
escaping, the mode in which each pro¬ 
posed to spend his evening after he had 
established liimself in New Orleans,— 
these furnished topi((s of conversation 
fur several hours. At last, however, 
the petty council broke up, and each 
betook himself to the occupation which 
best suited him, in the full assurance 
that nothing short of extreme mis¬ 
conduct, or the most extraordinary 
mismanagement, could possibly hinder 
our obtaining a signal victory on the 
morrow. 

For my own part, 1 am not ashamed 
to confess, that 1 felt this evening more 
singularly oppressed, not with alarm, 
but with awe, than I recollect ever to 
have done under similar circumstances. 
The society of my brother officers was 
not agreeable to me, so I walked away 
alone. Having striven in vain to di¬ 
vert my melancholy by an inspection 
of the canal, I turned my steps towards 
the river side, and sat down in a re¬ 
tired corner dose to the margin of the 
stream. The day chanced to be re¬ 
markably mild; the son was bright 
ami warm, and there was not a cloud 



obscure ;ot diminish iiis 
. 1 felt hie {K»wer, and acknow- 
lomKl it,; and 1 felt in iny iniuost 

aeoi, tlieiniluL'iiceof tliatinaiestic tor- 

riBt as it {wured past ute rapidly, but 
awoothly, and almost silently. I was 
not.ahutid 'Of the morrow, for dangar 
Itad'been too long familiar with me not 
to have lost most of its terrors; yet I 
quesliou whether the idea of death ever 
came across iny mind with greater so¬ 
lemnity than it did then. I thought, 
loo, of my luuiie, of my relations, and 
the friends of my youth, aud I could 


tSept. 

not at the tnotnent hlndrar a wish from 
iwssing over'me, dint I had been per¬ 
mitted to lay my bbnes in the grave of 
my fathers. But these were enervating 
iniiiges; I knew tliat they were so, and 
I tlicrefore determined to resist them ; 
I rose, therefore, from my Hfat, and, 
hurrying back to the camp, spent the 
rest of the day in society. At on early 
hour, however, both Charlton and my¬ 
self retired to rest; and tliongh our 
conversation partook for a minute or 
two somewhat of the gloomy,we soon 
closed our eyes, aud fell fast asleep. ' 
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ClIAPTEll XXI* 


I’ll i; reader is probably aware, that, 
:iccording to the i>lun originally chalk- 
id out, a detachment of some twclvi 
wr fourtceu lumdred men had rocei- 
■/od orders to embark in the IMissis- 
aippi immediately after dark, on the 
oveiiiug of the 7th. That corps, under 
the command of Colonel Tlioriilon, 
was de.stiucd to make good its landing, 
and to carry the enemy’s batteries an 
hdur before dawn on the Sth. On 
our side, again, nothing oifensive was 
lu be attempted till the sound of firing 
should give notice that our comrades 
were engaged—.we were merely to take 
our ground as close to the American 
lines as circumstances would allow. 
Ifidmjipily, however, a mullitiule of 
vnicxjiectcd disasters served to frus¬ 
trate the most important of these ar- 
cangemeiits. The hanks of the canal 
gave way, the boats were slow in .ar¬ 
riving, and the detacliment was not 
ip a condition to move till day hud 
actually broken; of these facts we were 
afterwards too fatally made aware. 
But at the moment wu knew nothing 
of them; and wc arose, as we had 
been directed, two hours before dawn, 
and took our stations. 

Having been led to believe that the 
column, as soon as it was formed, 
would wove forward, our surprise 
may be guessed at, when wc found 
iiiimite after minute stealing away 
without the advance being command- 
«il. Tor some time wc regarded the 
kleluy as accidental merely, but by and 
by a fceiiiig of apprehension arose lest 
nutters should have gone, in some im¬ 
portant poini, awry, and wc should be 
klo^gsed to a oontitiu.mce of that systi-m 
of'vaetlialiuii and delay which wc had 
sodjjig cuduied, and which ViC all a-j 


keenly reprobated. At length, how¬ 
ever, the word was given to push on ; 
but il was given not till the eastern 
sky had begun to redden, and though 
we obeyed it iminediaU'ly, wc arrived 
not within musket-shot of the works 
till the day hud dawned. The coiise- 
i[uenct's were exactly such as might 
have been expected. The Americans 
saw us, and then opened upon us from 
right to left, a fire of musketry, grape, 
round-shot, and canister, than whieli 
I have certainly never witnessed any 
wore murderous. 

Before I proceed to offer any de¬ 
scription of this afluir, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to slate, somewhat more mi¬ 
nutely than I have yet done, the man¬ 
ner in which it was proposed that it 
should be conducted. 

The main attack, on the present oc¬ 
casion, was directed against the left 
of the American position. It was led 
on by IMajor-Genoral Gibbs, to whose 
prudence the regimentsalready named, 
with one black corps, were entrusted. 
To enable the troops to pass the ditch, a 
number of fascines, gabions, and sca¬ 
ling-ladders had been constructed, 
which were all deposited in a sort of 
rude redoubt, thrown up on the right 
of our bivouac. These the 44'th regi¬ 
ment was appointed to carry; they 
were desired to pack them u]) whilst 
in tile act of advancing, and to form, 
thus armed, the liead of the storming 
yiarty. The 4.1th r.gimeut disobeyed 
the orders given to them- They led 
us, indeed, into the field, but they left 
.all their Implements behind them, as 
if no such implements hiul been ueed- 
eil. till our left again. General Kean, 
w iili his column, was commanded not 
20 much ic attempt any thing ccrious. 
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as to divert JthcattonfJon of iJie eneinv 
by ilemonstratiMis. In indeeay 
any unlookcd for opportunity sliould 
occur, be was expected to avail hini- 
Bclf of it; but the great end which' 
he was designed to serve, was that of 
distracting the enemy’s councils, and 
diverting part of their attentiou from 
us. 

I have said, that long before we ar« 
rived within musket-range, the day 
had begun to dawn upon us. The 
same light which exposed us to the 
view of the enemy, served to iiifonn 
Sir Edward Eakcuham that one of his 
most important directions had been 
disregarded, and be instantly dispatch¬ 
ed an ai<le-dc-cam]) with orders to Co¬ 
lonel Alullins to lose no time hi re¬ 
medying the evil. But before the 
aide-de-camp came up, the enemy had 
oiicnod their fire, and the -H-th, broken 
and dispersed, had become complete¬ 
ly un manageable. Nothing now re¬ 
mained but to press forward at once, 
with tlie regiments which still fire- 
served their order. Wc advanced at 
double quick time, under a fire which 
mowed us down by whole sections, 
and were approaching the ditch, when 
suddenly a regular lane was cut from 
Iront to rear of the column. There 
was a thirly-twofKmudcr gun exactly 
III our front. This the eiuiny tilled 
»ij> to the very ]au/.7.1e with musket 
lialls, and laid it witli the nicest ac¬ 
curacy. t)ne single discharge served to 
sweep the centre of the attacking force 
into eternity. In the whole course of 
niy military career, 1 recollect no such 
instance of desperate and iuinuidiate 
slaughter as then. The 2tst, which 
led the way, was broken at once ; the 
corps which followed were nut in much 
better order; but wc still pushed for¬ 
ward, and at last, about tw'o or three 
liundriid of us gained the ditch.— 
It was in vain that wc did our best to 
mount the parapet. The works were 
not, indeed, very high, nor the ditch 
deep, and had we been more numerous, 
without a doubt we should have pass¬ 
ed tlu-iii; but the soft earth gave way 
with us, and as often os we succeeded 
in arriving near the summit, weregu- 
l.iiiy slid down again. Satisfied, at 
hint, that till further support should 
aciive iiutliing could be done, wc 
sheltered our&elves as we were best 
able, uiiil kept ipiiet. 

Whilst thus rcbling, and as it were 
ccmparativfly ..afc, 1 vas enabled, by 


lookinl^liack, to obtain a tolerably oor.* 
rect vUw of what was going on. Our 
etdunm remained wh^e it had at fim 
been chocked, and was now a mere 
mass of 'confusion. Between it and 
us, the ground was literaHy covered 
with dead; they were so numenm^ 
that to count them seemed impossible ; 
but what astonished me above aU 
things, was to behold Omieral STcan'a 
brigade in full march across the plun> 
and hurrying to the support of that 
which had snifered so severely. Gene¬ 
ral Kean is as brave an officer as any in 
the service; and beyond all doubt, his 
zeal and bravery tempted him to take 
this stq>; hut never was any step ta¬ 
ken more imprudently, or with less 
judgment. The advance of his own 
corps, condsting of the light compa¬ 
nies of the 7th and .93d, with one 
company of the 43d, had already 
stormed and taken a six-gun battery 
upon tlie road. Had General Kean 
supported them, instead of seeking to 
support us, there cannot be a doubt 
that the American lines would have 
been forced in that quarter. But he 
did not support them ; and these brave 
men, after having maintained them¬ 
selves in their conquest, till they had 
been almost cut to xiicces, were com- 
]>ellcd to retreat. His arrival, besides, 
in this x^art of the field, only added to 
the general confusion. A desperate at¬ 
tempt was, indeed, made to renew the 
charge; but Sir Edward Takcnham ha¬ 
ving fallen, General (iihbs being borne 
inoi tally wounded to the rear, and Ge¬ 
neral Kean him.sclf disabled, the at- 
tciuxit failed of success. Both roliunns 
wavered, retired, and at last fled. 

In the meanwhile, our little corps, 
with a few straggling files of the rifle¬ 
men, continued to occupy the enemy’s 
ditch. Not willing to surrender at 
once, wc endeavoured, in conjunction 
with the advance of the column, to 
force our way within the lines; and 
about 70 men succeeded, I believe, in 
the attempt; but of tlie circumstances- 
whicli attended their capture, for caji- 
tured Uiey all were, I know nothing. 
1 had clambered to tlie top of the pa¬ 
rapet, and was xweparing to spring 
among the enemy, when a shot struck 
me in the head; 1 fell back, and re¬ 
collect noihiug farther. How I was 
conveyed from the ditch, and escaxied 
utter destruction, 1 caimot tell; for I 
becunic insensible on the instant; but 
that my eexuradet did not desert me 
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'NMMriicwbUyf proved, by the ^ight 
in filiaA 1 roiixid myself when my 
mancB roturned. I was lying on a 
mattress, in a small room, surrounded 
Ity half a dozen officers, all of whom 
irere wounded, and a medical gentle* 
men was in the act of removing a band* 
age ftom my brow. He was a ran* 
gar to me, and 1 looked at him with 
an expression of inquiry in my glance, 
which he did not misunderstand. 
But though the case was so, he r<du- 
sed to enter into any conversation with 
me, assunng me, thatmyonly chance 
of recovery lay in keeping quiet; and 
wc departed not from that system till 
a full week had expired. At the end 
of that time, however, I learned that 
some of my men, hoping that there 
might still be life in roe, hsd carried 
me off on the failure of the last attack, 
and tliat 1 had continued in a state of 
stupor during six-and-thirty hours 
after. 

, From that period, up to the moment 
of my removal, I knew nothing of the 
movements or operations of the army, 
except from hearsay. That it suftered 
terribly in the late, actions, the multi* 
tudes of maimed and mutilated crea* 
tui;es who filled the hospital, abun* 
dantly testified ; and that it continued 
to suffer hardships and privations as 
severe as it has often fallen to the lot 
of men to endure, all agreed in stating. 
,For myself, I regained my strength 
slowly and painfully, and did so, only 
to witness the agonies of those who 
surrounded me. Of the six individuals 
whom I had seen on first awaking from 
toy trance, two died within the week; 
and a third, living by some extraor- 
tUnary vigour of constitution one day 
beyond them, died also. Than the 
condition of tliis last youth, none can 
be imagined more shocking. A can¬ 
non* ball having struck him in the hip, 
cq^ied away the whole of die quarter, 
sufashing his left hand which rest* 
ed upon it; yet in this plight, with 
bis bowels or falling out, and 
the whole sysixitn in a state of putre* 
faction^ (he poor boy existed eight 


days. The remahiitig three, like my* 
self, recovered; hut with one, it was 
with the loss of boUi feet; whilst ano* 
ther retained, and probably still re* 
tains, a rausket-ball in his groin. 

In this state I continued, being con* 
stantly visited by my friend Charlton, 
up to the morning of the 17th, when, 
in company with many others~I was 
carried down to the canal, and placed 
in a boat. A considerable ftotiUa,-lo8d* 
ed with stores, light guns, and wound¬ 
ed men, accompani^ ua; and we set 
sail, an hour or two before noon, for 
the fleet. It was a long and tedious 
voyage, particularly to us, whose 
frames were so miserably shaken ; but 
at last we reached the anchor{ige, and 
were taken on board. There, every pos* 
sible attention was paid to us. Our 
food was of the lightest and best qua* 
lity ; our nursing was as gentle as if 
our mothers or sisters hod attended on 
us, and our strenglli came again with 
surprising rapidity; but mine was ne¬ 
ver such during tne remainder of .the 
war, as that I could either join my 
comrades in their proceedings, or keep 
an accurate journal of my own. 

Under tlicse circumstances, I will 
not waste yours, or your readers’ time, 
by attempting any narrative of events, 
which have been already recorded, and 
of which I could speak only from the 
report of others. It is enough to re¬ 
mind you, that the army retreated on 
the 18th ; that in the course of its re¬ 
treat, it underwent innumerable hard¬ 
ships ; that it reimbarked its last di¬ 
vision on the .‘list; and once more put 
to sea on the 4.th of March. Steering 
down the I.akes, the fleet made for the 
coast of Mobille, and on the 7tli again 
landed the troops on Dauphin Island. 
In this landing I accompanied them, 
not us a combatant, for I was still too 
weak to think of that; but that I might 
enjoy the blessings of a free atmo* 
s|ihere, and larger space than could be 
aflbrded me on board of ship. There, 
then, 1 continual, till the iiitclligenee 
of the peace reached us ; ami on the 
^7th, took shipping for Old England. 
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THE MtHISTEa’S BBAT. 


F vTAn once a sportsman i—The 
grouse upon a tliousand hills have 
sealed the truth of iny assertion with 
their blood; and did the ghosts of par¬ 
tridges ever “ revisit the glimpses of 
the niooii/* the air fin* miles round 
X —— ■■ ■ would be blackened with the 
aiiades of my victims. It is true, I 
am now by way of disdaining (some¬ 
what after the manner of the fox who 
disliked grapes) the rude and boiste¬ 
rous sports of the field ; yet, with au¬ 
tumn, never fails to revive some relic 
of the slumbering propensity ; 

Kveu ill our ashes live their wonted 
fires.” 

Within these two days I have taken 
ilown, examined, and shouldered my 
two guns, long the envy and admira¬ 
tion of the happy boys for whom, at 
a ripor age, they are destined, and 
have satisfied myself that the lightest 
is a burden which my feeble arm re¬ 
fuses—even were it steady enough to 
take successful aim at an elephant. I 
have felt all last week a sensible en¬ 
largement and painful acuteness in my 
organs of destructiveness ; althoagh 
my ignorant old housekeeper says it is 
only the ear-ach, and has prescribed a 
tliicker night-cap; in short, I have 
internal as well as external evidence 
that the siwrting season has arrived, 
and I found myself, on waking last 
Saturday, instinctively whistling,— 

“ Aikl a-liunling wc will go.” 

But where can a valetudinarian on 
his pony safely take his pastime on a 
murderous 1st of September ? I could 
not ride through the fields without 
spoiling sport for others, nor through 
licdgc-row lanes, without danger of 
getting a random shot myself; so the 
high road became m^ only resource, 
and a very sad one it is, as every lover 
of shade, and hater of dust, can testify. 

One advantage, however, it had over 
more privileged haunts ; it held out 
hopes of a companion ; and, strange to 
say, though long habit has made soli¬ 
tude, in every other form, not only to¬ 
lerable, but delightful, I never could 
bear riding alone. The man who gal¬ 
lops in pursuit of pleasure or of bu¬ 
siness, can afford to do so; he has 
excitement within to spur jiim on, 
and grudges even the casual encounter 
with a less rapid traveller. But he 


who, udth nerros ttn^THng, and Kmha 
enfeebled, finds 'himsdif ■ restrained 
within the precincts'of au amble, wifii 
no stimulus save duty, and no siiijcat 
save health, (if* healtb his nentire 
state of existence can be called,) is 
much indebted to the brother pilgrim 
who beguiles with social chat the te» 
dium of the way. 

Last Saturday was just such a doud* 
less, windless, faultlmly monotoacus 
^t of day as the Ist of Septonber, as 
it B^ts the happiness of tiiousands 
of his Majesty’s sulgects, ought to be» 
such a day as dis[>a^ Oumpto to frit 
asleep on his legs, and as would have 
made me infallibly follow his example^ 
but for the incessant Popping (resem¬ 
bling in more ways than one a regi¬ 
ment atfield practice) which was kept 
up all around me, and but for my ren¬ 
counter about a mile from home Mrith 
the worthy minister of the parish, just 
retunied from a six weeks' tour, of 
very unwonted recreation, in a distant 
part of the country. 

Our meeting was a very joyful and 
cordial one; for among the many who, 
in our privileged land, feed with no 
hireling measure of zeal and tender¬ 
ness the flocks whom they love as tlieir 
own soul, Mr Montcitli even shone 
conspicuous. I never saw simplicity 
in lovelier union with energy than in 
liis pure and primitive character. The 
innocence of the dove was in all his 
own intercourse with the world; the 
wisdom and vigilance of the serpent 
he kept for the concerns of his parish¬ 
ioners, to whom his word was law, 
and his counsel the voice of inspira¬ 
tion. He preached nothing that he did 
not practise, as far as consistent en¬ 
deavours, and higher aid, can carry 
frail mortality. If his standard of vir¬ 
tue seemed awful in the pulpit, his 
example made it everywhere else easy 
and afluriiig. He taught his (wople 
“ how to abound,” by sharing nis 
scanty stipend with all who needed 
it ; and “ how to suff’erloss," by bury¬ 
ing four promising children with the 
sorrow that is akin to hope. 

His mind, embued with all die high¬ 
er elements of poetry and romance, 
would have soared often “ beyond this 
visible diurnal sphere," had it not been 
retained in its humble hut more useful 
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orl^t ^ practical good sense of his 
twienty ycan? helpmate, and the prac¬ 
tical duties of nis beloved vocation. 
The latent of imagination, tem¬ 
pered as it 'was by judgment, and so- 
wred by experience, would, however, 
sometimes break forth ; and when, in 
the very spirit of him who was caught 
up into tne third -heaven, Menteith 
sought to draw his hearers thither, 
fancy lent him imagery whose fount 
was evidently not of this world. He 
spoke of a better^world with the fa¬ 
miliarity of a denizen, and the long¬ 
ings of an absentee ; with all the feel¬ 
ings, ill short, of a sojourner, but nei¬ 
ther an unwilling nor impatient one, 
among the passing scenes of earth. 
In these, indeed, few found such vi¬ 
vid, because few such unalloyed en¬ 
joyment. He never expected fr^m 
them what they could not yield; he 
never sought for his soul's nurture in 
the fading flowers of time; but tem¬ 
pered with their perishable produce a 
fleeting edifice of earthly comfort, 
which he might store at leisure with 
the incorruptible manna of the skies. 
No man was more easily amused— 

pleased with a feather, tickled with 
a straw.” And why ?—'just because he 
.knew and felt them to be straws and 
feathers all the while. In short, with 
old and young, with grave and gay, 
with saint and sinner, Mr IVIc-iitcith 
was an universal favourite. His worth 
' was so genuine, his piety so uiiaftect- 
ed, his cheerfulness so contagious, and 
his gravity so interesting, that 1 never 
saw him enter a room without a cor¬ 
dial welcome, or leave it without sin¬ 
cere regret. 

His bland and delightful smile, at 
all times peculiarly winning, sti'uck 
me on our present meeting as unusu¬ 
ally irresistible; his pale, serene coun¬ 
tenance, was enlivened with the ex¬ 
citement of travel, and the joy of re¬ 
turn. " It was really worth while,” 
he said, “ to leave you all, that 1 might 
know (Jic happiness of coming home. 
Mary, they say, was like a creature 
dementi when I was away, and I am 
sure she is little better yet. She sets 
both elbow-chairs for me instead of 
one, and sugars my tea twice, out of 
very exuberance of affection.- The 
children are quite as light-headed as 
their mother. Johnny brings me his 
fractions, and asks me how I diink lie 
gets on in his (ireck ; and as for little 
.h'ssy, (she has marked her sampler all 


qver with huge P'a for papa,) she came 
to let me hear her pew hymns with 
such a broad grin on her face, that 1 
was obligod to give her a kiw, and stop 
her psalmody ^ a fitter season. - 

** And the crons, Mr Francis," ^n- 
tlnucd he, “ did you ever see such 
abundance oh the face of the earth ^ 
a kind compensation, truly, for the 
drought and scarcity of last year. 1 
asked Mary how she manageil to get 
my harvest down so cleverly ; for, 
though an excellent housewife, she 
has little skill in husbandry. ‘ Gooil- 
inan,’ said she, (and the tear filled 
her eye as she tohl it me,) ^ your corn 
was no sooner ripe than there came 
more shearers to your harvest-rig than 
would have cut down half the parish-. 
They came unbidden and unfed. They 
cut your corn with songs and shouts 
of joy ; and when I forced upon them 
the ale they would hardly accept, they 
drank your health and happy return, 
till I could scarce find voice to, thank 
them, .lolm M^ilson the elder has 
dressed your turnips, and a’ the lasse.s 
in the parish hoed your potatoes ; and 
as for fish, Watty Garthtine swore 
if the Provost o’ Edinburgh should 
want baddies, the Manse sliould aye 
be wed .su])plicJ.' Is it not a blesscil 
thing, 3Ir J-'raiici-s,” askctl the worthy 
minister, kimlling as he s])oko, “ to 
have one’s poor services thus appre¬ 
ciated, and return thus among one’s 
own people .i*” 

“ 11 is more blessed still to give than 
to receive,’* answered I, in his own 
strain; and, repay as they may, 
these good folks must ever remain your 
debtors.” 

This, however sincerely and quiet¬ 
ly spoken, was enough to bring a blush 
over his modest countenance. “ I am 
just about,” said he, “ requiting the 
courtesy of my friends of all ranks, in 
the coin they like best, viz. a round ol' 
friendly visits; and as far as our roads 
lie together, you will perhaps go with 
me. You are a bad visitor, 1 know, 
Mr Frank ; but most of my calls will 
be, where forms are unknown, and eti¬ 
quette dispensed with.” 

1 am indeed a bad visitor, which, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the iterni, 
means no visitor at all; but I own 
the temptation of seeing my worthy 
friend’s reception, and the hope of 
coming in for a share at least of the 
cordial welcome he was sure to call 
ibrih, ovrrc.amcmy scruples; esperial- 
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iv as in cotta^ fatimateadjugs 
there is general]^ something to 
learned even during a morning call; 
some trait of unsophisticated nature^to 
be smiled at, or some sturdy lesson of 
practical wi^om to be treasured for 
future use. 

We had not ridden far when mv 
companion, turning up a pretty rough 
carUroad, leading to a large farm¬ 
house on the right, said, with an arch 
smile, " I love what our superstitious 
forefathers would esteem a lucky be¬ 
ginning even to a morning’s ride, and 
am glad ours commences with a wed¬ 
ding visit. Peter Bandster has taken 
a wife in my absence, and I must go 
and call him to account, for defraud¬ 
ing me of tlie ploy. Have you heard 
anything, Mr Francis, about the 
bndc?” 

More than I could wish, thinks 1 
to myself; for my old duenna, who 
indemnifies herself for my lack of hos¬ 
pitality, by assiduous frequentation of 
all marriages, christenings, and gos- 
sipiDgs abroad, had deaved me for the 
last three weeks with philippics about 
this unlucky wedding. The folly of 
Peter in marrying above his own line; 
the ignorance of the bride, who scarce 
knew lint-yarn from tow, or bear from 
barley j her unpardonable accomplish¬ 
ments of netting purses and playing 
on the spinuet; alrave all, her plated 
candlesticks, flounced gown, and fa¬ 
shionable bonnet, had furnished Han¬ 
nah with inexhaustible matter for that 
exercise of the tongue which the Scots 
call “ rhyming,” and the English, 
** ringing the changesto which, as 
to all other noises, custom can alone 
render one insensible. 

1 had no mind to damp the minis¬ 
ter’s benevolent feelings towards the 
couple, and contented myself with an¬ 
swering, that I heard the bride was 
both bonnie and braw. The good man 
sliook his head. ** Wc have an old 
proverb, and a true one,” said he,— 
“ ‘ a bonnie bride is sune buskit ;* but 
I have known gawdy butterflies cast 
their painted wings, and become ex¬ 
cellent housewives in the end.” 

“ But there stands Peter—no very 
blithe bridegroom, methjnks!” said 
1, as my eye rest^ on the tall and 
usually jolly young farmer, musiitg 
disconsolately in bis catde-yard over 
what appeared to be the body of a dead 
cow. He started on seeing the minis¬ 
ter, as if ashamed of his sorrow or its 
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cause, came forward to meet us, 
struggling to adapt his countenance a 
little be^ to hU drcumatances. 

Well, Peter!” said the minister, 
frankly extending his hdhd, and so 
I am to wish you joy 1 1 thought when 
1 gave you your name, five-anu-twenty 
years if it pleased God to spai^ 
me, to have given you your helpmate 
also; but what signifies it by whom 
the knot is tied, if true love and the 
blessing of God go with it ? Nay, never 
hung your head, Peter; but tell me, 
before we beat up the young gude- 
wife’s quarters, what you wereleatiing 
over so wae-like when we rode for¬ 
ward.” 

Odd, sir!" cried Peter, reddening 
up, it wasna the value o’ the beast, 
though she was the best cow in my 
motlier's byre; but tlie way I lost her, 
that pat me a wee out o' tune. My 
Jessie (for 1 maunna ca' her gudewife, 
it seems, nor mistress neither,) is an 
ill guide o' kye, ay, and what's want, 
o’ lasses. We had a tea-drinking last 
night, nae doubt, as new-married folk 
should j and what for no ?—I’se war¬ 
rant my mither had them too in her 
daft days. But she didna keep the 
house asteer the haill night wi' fiddles 
and dancin', and it neither iiew-ycar 
nor handsel-Moiionday, nor she didna 
lie in her bed till aught or nine o’clock, 
as my .less does, na, nor yet- 

But what has all this to do with 
tlie loss of your cow, Peter ?” 

" Ower muckle, sir, ower muckle. 
The lasses and lads likeit reels as weci 
as their mistress, and whisky a hantlc 
better. They a’ sleepit in, and niysdl 
among the lave. Nae mortal ever 
lookit the airt that puir Blue Bell 
in, and her at the very calving; ami 
this morning, when the byre-door was 
opened, she was lying stiff' and stark, 
wi' a dead calf beside her. It’s no the 
cow, sir, (though it was but the last 
market I had the offer o’ fifteen pund 
for her,) it’s the thought that she was 
sae sair forworded amang me, .md my 
Jess, and her tawpies o’ lasses.” 

** Come, come, Peter,” said the good 
minister, ** you seem to have been as 
much to blame as the rest; and as for 
your young town bride, she maun 
creep, as the auld wives say, before 
she can gang. Country thrift can no 
more be learnt in a day than town 
breeding ; and of that your wife, they 
say, has her share.” 

“ Ower muckle may be,” was the 
2 V 
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hldf-nutteml repl^ as he marshalled 
ui'ifao the house. The ben end of the 
e}d>*{hshioiied farm-house, which, du¬ 
ring the primitive sway of Peter’s md- 
ther, had eidiibited the usual decor^ 
tions of an amrie, a clock, and a pair 
of press-heds, with a clean swept 
ingle, and carefully sanded^ floor, had 
undergone a metamorphosis not less 
violent than some of Ovid’s or Harle¬ 
quin's. The amrie had given place to 
a satin-wood work-table, the uock to 
a mirror, and the press-beds (whose 
removal no one could regret) to that 
object of Hannah’s direst vitupera¬ 
tions, the piano-forte ; while the fire¬ 
place revelled in all the summer luxury 
of elaborately twisted shavings, and 
the once sanded floor was covered with 
an already soiled and faded carpet, to 
whose delicate colours, Peter, f^esh 
i'rom the clay furrows, and his two 
sheep-dogs dripping from the pond, 
had nearly proved equally fatal. 

In this sanctum sanctorum sat the 
really pretty bride, in all the dignity 
of outraged feeling which ignorance of 
life, and a lavish perusal of romances 
could inspire, on witnessing the first 
cloud on her usually good-natured 
husband’s brow. She hastily cleared 
. up her ruifled looks, gave the minis¬ 
ter a cordial, though somewhat affect¬ 
ed welcome, and dropped me a curt¬ 
sy which twenty years' rustication 
enabled mo very inadequately to re- 
' lunt. 

The good pastor bent on tins new 
lamb of his fold a benignant yet search¬ 
ing glance, and seemed watching 
where, amid the fluent small talk 
which succeeded, he might edge in a 
word of playful yet serious import to 
the happiness of the youthfm pair. 
The bride was stretching fortli her 
baud with all the dignity of her new 
station, to ring the bell for cake and 
wine, when Peter, (whose spleen was 
evidently waiting for a vent,) hastily 
starting up, cried out, “ Mistress! if 
ye’re ower ^and to serve the minister 
yoursdl, there’s ane ’ll be proud to 
■•mfit. l%ere shall nae quean fill a 
'^^mss for- him in this house while it 
ca's me master. .My mither wad hae 
served him on her bended knees, gin 
he wad hae let her ; and ye think it 
ower muckle to bring ben the bridal 
bread to him! Oh, Jess, Jess! I canna 
awa’ wi' your town ways and town 
airs!" 

The bride coloured and pouted; hut 


there mittered a I 
and the pastor hadl^ it os an 
nest of foture coDcesaon. He took her 
hand kindly, and ^it it into Peter's 
not reluctant one .—* Spring show¬ 
ers make May flowers,' my dear lassie, 
says the old proverb, and I trust out 
0* these little clouds will spring your 
future happiness. You, Jessy, have 
chosen an honest, worthy, kind-heart¬ 
ed, country husband, whose love will 
be well worth tlie sacrifice of a few 
second-hand graces—And you, Peter, 
have taken for better and for worse, a 
lassie, in whose eye, in spite of foreign 
airs, 1 read a heart to be won by kind¬ 
ness. Bear, and forbear, my dear 
bairns—let each be apter to yield than 
the other to exact. You are both tra¬ 
velling too better country—' See that 
ye fall not out by the way.’ ” 

The bride by this time was sobbing, 
and Peter’s stout heart evidently soft¬ 
ened. So leaving the pair to seal their 
reconciliation in this favourable mood, 
the good minister and I mounted our 
horses, and rode off without fdrtlier 
parley. 

We were just turning the comer of 
the loan to regain the high road, when 
a woman from a cottage in an ^join¬ 
ing field, came running to intercept 
us. There was in her look a wildness 
bordering on distraction, but it was 
evidently of no painful kind. Shi' 
seemed like one not recovered from 
the first shock of some delightful sur¬ 
prise, too much for the frail fabric of 
mortality to bear without tottering to 
its very foundations. The'minister 
checked his horse, whose bridle she 
grasped convulsively, panting pmly 
from fatigue, and more from emotion, 
endeavouring, bdt vainly, to give ut¬ 
terance to the tidings with which her 
bosom laboured. Twice she looked 
up, shook her head, and was silent; 
then with a strong ^ort faltered out, 
“ He’s come back ! —the Lord be 
praised for it!”— 

" Who is come back, Jenny ?” said 
the pastor, in the deepest tone of 
sympathy,—“ Is it little Andrew, ye 
mean ?" 

" Andrew !!!" echoed the matron, 
with an expression of contempt,(which 
at any other time this favourite grand¬ 
child would have been very far from 
calling forfii,—** Andrew!! f Andrew’s 
father, I mean my ain first-bom son, 
Jamie, that I wore mournings for till 
they would wear nac langpr, and 
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thoi^t l^ing^ ^thoiDB down in 
•olid ic^ m ^on wild place Greenland, 
or tom to pieces wi' savage bears, like 
the mocking bairns in Scripture^-He's 
yonder 1" said she, wildly pointing to 
the house ; “ he's yonder living, and 
living like; and o’ gin ye wad come, 
and maybe speak a word in season to 
us, we might be better able to praise 
the Lord, as is his due." 

We turned our horses' heads, and 
follon ed her, as she ran, or rather flew, 
towards the cottage with the instinct 
of some animal long separated from 
its offspring. The little boy before 
mentioned, ran out to hold our horses, 
and whispered as the minister stoop* 
ed to stroke his head, Daddy's come 
hame frac the sea." 

'I'he scene within the cottage baf* 
Acs description. The old mother, ex* 
hausted widi her exertion, had sunk 
down beside her son, on the edge of 
the bed on which he was sitting, where 
his blind and bed*rid father lay, and 
clasped his withered hands in speech* 
less prayer. His lips continued to 
move, unconscious of our presence, 
and ever and anon he stretched forth 
a feeble arm to ascertain the actual 
vicinity of his long-mourned son. On 
a low stool, before the once gay and 
handsome, but now frost-nipt and 
huugcr*worn mariner, sat his young 
wife, her hand ffrmly clasped in his, 
her iixed eye riveted on his counte* 
nance, giving no other sign of life 
then a convulsive pressure of the for* 
mer, or a big drop descending un* 
wiped from the latter; while her un* 
employed hand was plucking quite 
mechanically the badge of widowhood 
from her duffle doak, which (having 
just reached home as her husband 
knocked at his father’s door) was yet 
lying across her knee. 

The poor sailor gazed on all around 
him with somewhat of a bewildered 
air, but most of all upon a rosy crea* 
ture between his knees, of about a year 
and half old, born just after his de* 
parture, and who had only learned 
the sad word “ Daddy," from tlie 
childish prattle of his older brother 
Andrew, and his sisters. Of these, 
one had been summoned, wild and 
barelegged, from the herding, the other 
meek and modest from the village 
school. The former, idle and intract* 
able, half shrunk in fear of her re* 
turned parent’swell-iemembcrcd strict¬ 
ness ; the other, too young not to have 


ibrgi^tal his person, only wondered 
whel^ tibia waa tliaJPatuesr in Hea* 
ven, of whttm the bad hoard so often. 
She did not think it could be so, for 
fliere was no mef or trouble there, 
and tbis father looked as if he had seen 
much t£ both. 

Such was the group to whose emo* 
tions, almost too much for human 
nature, our entrance gave a tiA.—• 
** Jamie," said the good pastor, (gent* 
ly pressing tlie still united hands of 
the mariner, and his faithful Annie,) 
** You are welcome back from the 
gates of death and the perils of flie 
deep. Well is it said, that they who 
go down to the sea in ships see more 
of the wonders of the Lord than other 
men ; but it was not from storm and 
tempests alone that you have been de¬ 
li vered—cold and tamine, want and 
nakedness,—wild beasts to devour, 
and darkness to dismay,—these have 
been around your dreary path—but 
He that was with you, was mightier 
than all that were against you; and 
you arc returned a living man to tell 
the wondrous tale. Let us praise the 
Lord, my friends, for his goodness, 
and liis wonderful works to the chil* 
dren of men.”—We all knelt down 
and joined in the brief but fervent 

! >rayer that followed. The stranger’s 
leoTtfclt sigh of sympathy miuglcil 
W’ith the pastor’s pious orisons, with 
the feeble accents of decrepitude, the 
lisp of wondering childhood, the soul* 
felt piety of rescued manhood, and 
the deep, unutterable gratitude of a 
wife and mother's heart! 

For such high-wrought emotions 
prayer is the only adequate channel. 
They found vent in it, and were calm* * 
ed and subdued to thelevelof ordinary 
intercourse. Tlie minister kindly ad¬ 
dressed Jamie, and drew forth, by his 
judicious questions, the leading fea¬ 
tures of that marvellous history of 
peril and privations, endured by dm 
crew of a Greenland ship detained a 
winter on the ice, with which all sire 
now familiar, but of whicli a Parry or 
a Franklin can perhaps alone appre¬ 
ciate the horrors. They were related 
with a simplicity that did them ample 
justice. 

“ I never despaired, sir," said the 
hardy Scotsman; “ we were young 
and stout. Providence, aye when at 
the warst, did us some gude tuni, 
and this kept up our hearts. We had 
mostly a’ wives or mithers at hamc. 
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an^ken’t that prayers wadna be vant* 
ipigibr onr aaroty > and little as men 
think o' th^ on land, or even at 

fca on a prosperous voyage,—a winter 

at. the Pole makes prayers precious. 
We had little to do but sleep; and 
1 ^, the nights were lang! I was aye 
a great dreamer; and, ye maunna he 
ang^ sir, (to the minister) the see¬ 
ing Vmnie and the bairns amaist ilka 
tinw I lay down, and aye braw and 
buskit, did roair to keep up my hopes 
than a' the rest. I never ccodd see 
nrec Jamie, though," said he, smiling, 
and kissing the child on his knee; 
** 1 saw a cradle weel enough, but the 
face u’ the bit creature in’t I never 
could mak’ out, and it vexed me; for 
whiles I thought my babe was dead, 
and whiles I teared it had never been 
Ixnii; but God be praised he's 1 ere, 
and no that unlike mysell, neither." 

'' Annie 1" said the minister, gently 
loosing her renewed grasp of Jamiea 
hand, " you are forgetting your duty 
as a radewife—^we maun drink to 
Jamie s health and happiness ere we 
go—we’ll steal a glass or two out of 
old Andrew's cordial bottle; a drop 
of this day's joy will be better to him 
than it a’." 

"Atweel, that's true,” said tha old 
father, with a distinctness of utter¬ 
ance, and acuteness of hearing, he had 
not manifested for many months. The 
bottle was brought, the health of tlie 
day went round; I shook die wea¬ 
ther-beaten sailor warmly by the hand, 
and begging leave to come and hear 
more of his story at a fitter season, 
followed the minister to the door. 

" Andrew," said he, giving the lit¬ 
tle patient equerry a bright new six¬ 
pence ; " tell your daddy I gave you 
this for being a dutiful son to your 
mother when he was at the sea." 
The child’s eye glistened as be ran in 
to execute the welcome command, and 
we rode off, our hearts too fuU for 
much communication. 

The day was advancing. These 
two scenes had encroached deeply on 
the privileged hours for visiting, and 
the minister, partly to tom the 
count of our thoughts into a less agi¬ 
tating c^nnel, partly to balance the 
delights of the last hour with their 
due counterpoise of alloy, suggested 
the propriety of going next to i>ay at 
the hoi^ of his mtron, the laird of 
dte i>arisli, the visit of difty and cere¬ 


mony, which lus late return, and a 
domestic aiBietion in the family, ren« 
dered indispensable. There were rea¬ 
sons which made my going equally 
proper and disagreeable; and formal 
calls being among the many evils 
which are l^hten^ by participation, 
I gladly availed myself of the shel¬ 
ter of the minister's name and com¬ 
pany. 

Mr Morison, of Castle Morison, 
was one of those spoiled children of 
fortune, whom in her cruel kindness 
she renders miserable. He had never 
known contradiction, and a straw 
across his path made him chafe like a 
resisted torrent; he had never known 
sorrow, and was, consequently, but 
half acquainted with joy; he was a 
stranger to compassion, and, conse¬ 
quently, himself an object of pity to 
ml who could allow for the force of 
early education in searing and hard¬ 
ening the human heart. He bad, as 
a bey, made his mother tremble; it 
is little to be wondered that in pan¬ 
hood he was the tyrant of his wife 
and children. Mrs Morison’s spirit, 
originally gentle, was soon broken, 
and if her heart was not cqmlly so, 
it was because she learned reluctantly 
to despise her tyrant, and found com¬ 
pensation in the double portion of af¬ 
fection bestowed on her by her son 
and daughters. Fot the latter, Mr 
Morison manifested only contempt. 
There was not a horse in his stable, 
nor a dog in his kennel, which did 
not engross more of his attention ; 
but like the foxes and hares which it 
was the business of these favourite 
animals to hunt down, girls could be 
made to afford no bad sport in a 
rainy day. It was no wonder, that 
with them fear usurped the place of 
reverence for such a parent. If they 
did not hate him, they were indebted 
to their mother's piety and their own 
sweet dispositions; and if they neither 
hated nor envied their only brother, 
it was not the fault of him, who, by 
injudicious distinctions and blind in¬ 
dulgence, laid the foundation for envy 
and all uncharitablenesBin their youth¬ 
ful bosoms. In that of his favourite 
they had the usual effect of genera¬ 
ting self-will and rebellion ; and while 
.Tanc and Agnes, well knowing no¬ 
thing they did would be thought 
right, nareJy erred from the pedh of 
duty, Edmund, aware that he could 
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^rce rfo wrong, took care his privi- 
legira should not rast for Kruit of ex¬ 
ercise. 

, But though suffered in all minor mat* 
ters to follow the dictates of caprice, to 
laugh at his tutor, lame the horse, and 
break rules (to all otfaere those of the 
Modes and Persians) with impunity, 
he found himself suddenly reined up 
in his headlong career by an equally 
capricious parent, precisely at the pe¬ 
ri^ when restraint was nearly forgot¬ 
ten, and peculiarly irksome. It was 
tacitly agreed by both parties, that the 
heir of Castle Morison could only go 
into the army; but while the Guards, 
or a dragoon regiment, was the natu¬ 
ral enough ambition of Edmund, Mo¬ 
rison was suddenly seized with a fit of 
contradiction, which he chose to style 
economy, and talked of a marching 
regiment, with perhaps an extra L.I00 
per annum to the undoubted heir of 
nearly ten thousand a-year. Neither 
would yield—^the one bad taught, tlie 
other learned, stubbornness; and Ed¬ 
mund, backed by the sympathy of 
die world, and the clamours of his 
companions, told his father he had 
changed his mind, and was going to 
India with a near relation, about to 
proceed to Bombay in a high official 
character. 

Morison had a peculiar prejudice 
against the East, and a personal pique 
towards the cousin to whose patron¬ 
age Edmund had betaken himself. 
Ilis rage was as boundless as his for¬ 
mer partiality, and the only consola- 
don his poor wife felt when her dar¬ 
ling son left his father's house, alike 
impenitent and unblest, was, that her 
boy’s disposition was originally good, 
and would probably recover the as¬ 
cendant ; and that it was out of the 
power of her husband to make his son 
a beggar as well as an exile. The 
estate was strictly entailed, and the 
knowledge of this, while it embittered 
Morison^ sense of his son's disobedi¬ 
ence, no doubt strengthened the feel¬ 
ing of independence so natural to 
hf^strong youth. 

While Morison was perverting le¬ 
gal ingenuity, in vain hopes of l^ing 
able to disinherit his refractory heir, 
his unnatural schemes were anticipa¬ 
ted by a mightier agent. An epide¬ 
mic fever carried off* in one short 
month, (about two years after his 
quitting England,) the unreconciled. 
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but no Idnger Uttosiicthatory exile, 
and his young and beautilhl bride, 
the dan^ter w bis patron, bis union 
with whom bad been construed, 
the causeleM antipathy of his ffi&er, 
into a fresh cause of iudignadon. 
Death, whose cold hand looses ffris 
world's grasp, and whose deep voice 
stills this world's strife, only tightens 
the bonds of nature, and teach& the 
stormiest spirits to part tn peace, 
Edmund lived to write to his nther 
a few lines of undissembled and un¬ 
conditional penitence ; to own, that if 
the path of duty had been rugged; he 
had in vain sought happiness beyond 
it, and to entreat that the place he bad 
forfeited in his father’s favour might 
be transferred to hia unoiTending 
child. 

All this had been conv^ed to Mr 
Menteith and myself by the voice of 
rumour some days before, and we had 
been more shocked than surprised to 
learn that Morison’s resentment had 
survived its object, and that he dis¬ 
claimed all intention of ever seeing or 
receiving the infant boy who, it'was 
gall to him to reflect, must inherit his 
estate. Mrs Morison had exerted, to 
soften his hard heart, all the little in¬ 
fluence she ever possessed. Her ten¬ 
der soul yearned towards her Ed¬ 
mund’s child; and sometimes the 
thought of seeking a separation, and 
devoting herself to rear it, crossed her 
despairing mind. But her daughters 
were a tie still more powerful to her 
unhappy home. She could neither 
leave them, unprotected, to its discom¬ 
forts, nor conscientiously advise their 
desertion of a parent, however unwor¬ 
thy ; so she wandered, a paler and 
sadder inmate than before of her cold 
and stately mansion; and her fair, 
subdued-looking daughters shuddered 
as they passed the long-locked doors 
of their brother’s nursery and school¬ 
room. 

The accounts of young Morison’s 
death had arrived since the good pas¬ 
tor's departure, and it was with teel- 
ings of equal sympathy towards the 
female part of tlie I’amily, and serro#- 
for the undiristian frame of its heed, 
that he prepared for our present vuh;# 
As we rode up the old strait avenuey 
1 perceived a post-chaise at the door, 
and instead of shrinking from this 
probable accession of stnmgere, felt 
that any addition to the usually con- 
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^ifldAcd and gloon^ family-oii^> 
uMut be » relief. On weching the 
doei> efe Were struck with a vey 
miHitoiil appendage to the dttety and 
travel^staincd vehicle, in the shape of 
an ancient, venerable-looking Asiatic, 
in the dress of his country, beneath 
fvhose ample muslin folds he might 
easily have been mistaken for an old 
femde nurse, a character which, in 
all its skill and tenderness, was amply 
sustained by this faithful and attun¬ 
ed Oriental. His broken English, and 
passionate gestures, excited our atten¬ 
tion, already awakened by the singu¬ 
larity of his costume and appearance; 
and as we got dose to him, the big 
tears which rolled over his sdlowanu 
furrowed cheeks, powerfully called 
forth our sympathy, and told, better 
than words, his forcible exclusion fom 
the splenrlid mansion which had re¬ 
luctantly admitted within its precincts 
the child dearer to him than country 
and kindred! 

Our visit (had it home less of a pas¬ 
toral character) hod all the appear¬ 
ance of being very 111 timed. There 
were servants running to and fro in 
the hall, and loud voices in the di¬ 
ning-room ; and, from a little parlour 
on one side the front door, issued fe¬ 
male sobs, mingled with infant wail¬ 
ings in an unknown dialect. 

** Thank God J" whispered the mi¬ 
nister, the bairn is fairly in the 
' house. Providence and nature will 
surely do the rest.” 

It was not a time to intrude abrapt- 
so we sent in our names to Mr Mo- 
nson, and during our pretty long de¬ 
tention on horseback, could not avoid 
seeing in at the open window of the 
parlour before-mentioned, a scene 
which it grieved us to think was only 
witnessed by ourselves. 

Mrs Morison was sitting in a chair, 
(on which she had evidently sunk 
down powerless,) with her son’s or¬ 
phan boy on her knee, the bright dark 
eyes of the little wilduneartlily-look- 
mg creature tixed in stedfast gaze on 
bar matronly countenance. ** No 
cry, Ajfauna Ei^liae,” said the child, 
as hCPfi^ tears zoll^ unheeded on his 
hnaiint' “ Billy Edmund will be welly 
undlygood." Hisyoungest aunt, whose 
bmn and long-repressra feelings found 
vent in Bcdis of minj^ed joy and agony, 
was covering his little hands with 
•howers of kisses, while the elder (his 
father’s favourite sister,) was compa¬ 


ring behind him the rich dark lodts 
that dustped in bis neeb* with the 
locket which, since Edmund’s depar¬ 
ture, had dwelt next her heart. 

A mesaa^ from tiieladrd summoned 
us from this affecting sight, and, amid 
the pathetic in treaties of the old Orien¬ 
tal, that we would restore his nundinc^ 
we i>roceeded to the dining-room, ma^ 
aware of our approadi to it by the 
still-storming, though half-suppress¬ 
ed imprecations of its hard-hearted 
master. He was pacing in stern and 
moody agitation through the spacious 
apartment. His welcome was evident¬ 
ly extorted, and his face (to use a 
strong Scripture expression) set as a 
flint against the voice of remonstrance 
and exhortation, for which he was evi¬ 
dently prepared. My skilful coadju¬ 
tor went quite another way to work. 
“ Mr Morison," said he, apparently 
unconscious of the poor man’s pitiable 
state of mind, “ I came to condole, 
but I find it is my lot to congratulate. 
The Lord hath taken away with the 
one hand, but it has been to 'give 
with the other. His blessing be with 
you and your son’s son, whom he hath 
sent to be the stafi'and comfort of your 
age!” This was said with his usual 
benign frankness, and the* hard heart, 
whi^ would have silenced admoni¬ 
tion and scorntd reproof, scarce knew 
how to repulse the voice of Christian 
congratulation. He walked about,mut¬ 
tering to himself—No son of mine- 
bad breed! Let him go to those who 
taught his father disobedience, and 
his mother artifice!—anywhere they 
please ; there is no room for him here.” 

Have you seen your grandchild 
yet, Mr Morison ?” resumed the mi¬ 
nister, nothing daunted by the conti¬ 
nued obduracy of the proud laird. 
“ Let me have the joy of putting him 
into your arms. You must exjicet to 
be a good deal overcome; sweet little 
fellow, there is a strong likeness !”— 
A shudder passed across the father's 
hard frame, and he recoiled as from 
an adder, when worthy Mr Monteitli, 
gently grasping his arm. sought to 
draw him, stiU sullen, though more 
frdntly resisting, towards the other 
room. A shrill cry of infant dgony 
rose from the parlour as we crossed 
the hall, and Nature never perhaps 
exhibited a stronger contrast than pre¬ 
sented itself between the cruel old 
man, stru^ling to escape from the 
presence of his grandchild, and the 
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faitbftil andent domesde rfnf i pking 
wildly to be admitted into it. 

As I threw open the door for the 
entrance of the former, little Edmund, 
v^ose infant promises of good beha¬ 
viour had soon given way brfore the 
continued societv of strangers, wat 
stamping in all the impotence of baby 
rage, (and in this unhallowed mood 
too faithful a miniature of both father 
and {^undfather,) and calling loudly 
for the old Oriental. With the first 
glance at the door his exclamations 
redoubled. Webegautofear the worst 
effect from this abrupt introduction ; 
but no sooner had the beautiful boy 
(beautiful even in passion) cast a se¬ 
cond bewildered glance on his still 
erect and handsome grandfather, than, 
clapping his little hands, and calling 
out, “ My Bombay Papa !” he flew 
into his arms! 

The servants, concluding the inter¬ 
dict removed by tlicir master’s en¬ 
trance into the apartment, had ceased 
to obstruct the enbrts of the old Hin¬ 
doo to fly to his precious charge ; and 
while the astonished and fairly over¬ 
whelmed Morison’s neck was encircled 
by the infant grasp of his son's or¬ 
phan boy, his knees were suddenly 
embraced by that son’s devoted and 
grey-haired domestic. 

One arm of little Edmund was in¬ 
stantly loosened from his grandfa¬ 
ther’s shoulder, and passed round the 
neck of the faithful old Oriental, who 
kissed alternately the little cherub 
hand of his nursling, and the hitherto 
iron one of the proud laird. It soft¬ 
ened, and the hard heart with it 1 It 
was long since love, pure unsophisti¬ 
cated love, and spontaneous reverence, 
had been Morison’s portion, and they 
were proportionally sweet. He buried 
his face in his grandson’s dusteriog 
ringlets. We heard a groan deep as 
when rocks are rending, and the earth 
heaves with long pent-up fires. It 
was wildly mingling with childish 
laughter a^ hysteric bursts of female 
tenderness, as stealing cautiously and 
unheeded fmn the spot, we mounted 
our hmses and rode away. 

** God be praised!" said the mini¬ 
ster, with a deep-drawn sigh, when, 
eme^ng from the gloomy avenue, we 
regained the cheerful b^ten track. 

'rhis has been a day of strange dis¬ 
pensations, Mr Francis—we have seen 
much togedh^ to make us wonder at 
the ways ef Ftevklence, to soften, and 


I hope iwpmye on hearts. But, after 
such sdemn ecenes, mine, and yours I 
don^ not, aleo requires sometmng to 
cheer and lighten it;>aaad 1 am be«n^ 
where, if thesightofvirtuonshapp&iom 
candoit, I am sure to succeed. Do let 
me persuade you to be my compankm 
a little longer, and cine this day’s vk 
sitation at the humble board of, 
venture to say, the happiest couple in 
Scotland. 1 am engagkl to christen 
the first-born of honest Willie Md- 
drum and his bonny Helen, and to 
dine, of course, after the oereanony. 
Mra Monteidi and the bairns will be 
there to meet me ; and, as my firieiid, 
you’ll be welcome as the flower in 
May.” 

After some slight scruples about in¬ 
truding on this scene of domestic en¬ 
joyment, easily overruled by the hearty 
assurances of the divine, and my own 
natural relish for humble life, we 
marched towards tlie farm-house of 
Blinkbonnic ; and during our short 
ride, the minister gave me, in a few 
words, the history of its inmates. 

“ I don’t know, Mr Francis, if you 
remember a bonny orphan lassie, call¬ 
ed Helen Ormiston, whom my wife 
took, some years back, into the mmily, 
to assist hn in the care of the bairns. 
Helen was come of no ungentle kin ; 
but poverty had sat down heavily on 
her father and mother, and sunk them 
into an early grave ; and it was a God¬ 
send to poor Helen to get service in a 
house wncre poverty would be held no 
reproach to her. If ye ever saw the 
creature, ye wadna easily forget her. 
Many bonnier, blither lasses are to be 
seen daily; but such a look of settled 
serenity and downcast modesty, ye 
might go far to find. It quite won 
my wife’s heart and mine, and more 
hearts than ours, as I shall tell you 
presently. As for the bairns, they just 
doated on Helen, and she on them ; 
and my poor youngest, that is now 
with God, during ml her long long 
decline, was little, if ever, off her 
knee. No wonder then that Helen 

E ew pale and thin, ate little, and slept 
is. I first set it down to anxiety, 
and, when the innocent baim was re- 
leaskl, to grief; and from these no 
doubt it partly arose. But when aH 
was over, and when weeks had passed 
away—when even my ^r wife dried 
her moUier’s tears, and I could say, 
* God’s will be done,’ still Helen grew 
paler and thinner, and refused to be 
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comforted; so I saw there was more 
in it than appeared, and I bade her 
epen her heart to me; and open it she 
dtd, with a flood of tears that would 
have melted a stone. 

** * Sir/ said slie, * I maun go away. 
I think it will kill me to leave you and 
Mrs Mcnteitli, and the dear bairns in 
the nursery, and wee Jeanie's grave in 
the kirk-yard ; but stay 1 canna, and 
I will teU you why. It is months, ay, 
amaist years, since Willie Meldram, 
4 iuld lllinkbonnie’s son, fell in fancy 
wi' me, and a soir sair heart I may 
say I have had ever sinsyne. His aula 
hard father, they tell me, swears 
i(wi’ sic oaths as wad gar ye new to 
hear them) that he will cut him off' 
wi’ a shilling if ever he thinks of me ; 
and oh ! it wad be a puir return for 
the lad’s kindness to do him sic an 
ill turn ! So I maun awa out of the 
country, till the auld man dies, or 
Willie taks a wife to his mind; for 
I’ve seen ower muckle o’ poverty, Mr 
Montcith, to be the cause o’t to ouy 
man, though I whiles think it wad be 
iiaetiiing to me, that’s sae wcel used 
till’t mysell.’ 

“ ‘ Helen,’ said I, ‘ when did Willie 
Meldrum find opportunities to gain 
our heart ? I never saw him in the 
ouse in my life.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, sir!’ said she, * gin I could 
hae bidden in the house, he wad never 
hac seen me either ; but I was forced 
to walk out wi’ the bairns, and there 
was nae place sae quiet and out o’ the 
gate, but Willie was sure to find me 
out. If I gaed down the bum, Willie 
was aye fishing; if I gaed up the loan, 
there was aye something to be dune 
about the kye. At the kirk door, Wil¬ 
lie was aye at hand to spier for your 
honour, and gie the boims posies ; and 
after our sair distress, when I was lit¬ 
tle out for mony a day, I couldna slip 
out ae moonlight night, to sit a mo¬ 
ment upon Jeanie’s grave, but Willie 
was there like a ghaist aside me, and 
made my very heart loup to my 
mouth!—’ 

** * And do you return his good will, 
Helen?* said I gravely. 

»**Oh, sir,' said the poor thing, 
trcanbling, * I dare na tell you a lie. I 
tried to be as proud, and as shy as a 
lassie should be to ane abune her de¬ 
gree, and tliat might do sae muckic 
better, puir fallow! I tried to look 
anither gate when I saw him, and mak’ 
mysell deaf when he spoke o’ his 


love ; but oh! his wonis were sae 
true and kin^y, that 1 doubt mine 
were nae aye sae riiort and saucy as 
they suM hae been. It’s bard for a 
tocnerless, fatherless lassie, to, be 
cauldrife to the lad that wad tak’'her 
to his heart and hame; but oh ! it wad 
be harder still, if she was to requite 
him wi’ a father’s curse! It's ill eneuch 
to hae nae parents o’ my aiii, without 
makin’ mischief wi’ itber folk’s. The 
auld man gets dourer and dourer ilka 
day, and the young ane dafter and daft- 
er—sae ye maun just send me aff the 
country to some decent service, till 
WilUc s a free man or a bridegroom.' 

‘ My dear Helen,’ said I, ‘ you 
arc a good upright girl, and I will for¬ 
ward your honest intentions. If it be 
God’s will that Willie and you come 
together, the hearts of men arc in His 
hand. If otherwise, yours will never 
at least reproach ^ou with bringing 
ruin on your lover s head.’ 

** So I sent Helen, Mr Francis, to 
my brother’s in the south country, 
where she proved as great a blessing, 
and as cbief a favourite as sbe had been 
with us. I saw her some months af¬ 
terwards ; and though her bloom had 
not returned, she was tranquil and 
contented, as one who has cast her lot 
into the lap of Heaven. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
Willie, though he was unreasonable 
enough, good, worthy lad as he is, to 
take in dudgeon Helen’s going away, 
(though he might havc'guesscd it was 
all for his good, was too proud, or too 
constant, to say he would give her up, 
or bind himself never to marry her, 
as his father insisted. So the old man, 
one day, after a violent altercation, 
made his will, and left all his hard- 
won siller to a rich brother in Liver¬ 
pool, who neither wanted nor deser¬ 
ved it. Willie, upon this quarrel, had 
left home very unhappy, and stayed 
away some time, and during his ab¬ 
sence, old Blinkbonnic was t^en ex¬ 
tremely ill. When he thought him¬ 
self dying, he sent for me, (I had twice 
called in vain before,) and you may 
be sure I did my best, not to let him 
depart in so unchristian a frame to¬ 
wards his only child. I did not deny 
his right to advise his son in the choice 
of a wife ; but I told him he might 
search the world before he found one 
more desirable than Helen, whose 
beauty and sense would secure his 
son’s steadiness, and her frugality and 
13 
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sobriety tlottUc Uie substance, I told 
him how she had turned a deaf ear to 
all his son's proposals of a clandestine 
marriage, and made herself the sacrU 
fice to his own unjust and groundless 
prejudices. Dying men are generally 
open to conviction ; and I got a fresh 
will made in favour of his son, with 
a full consent to his marriage lionouv- 
ably inserted among its provisions. 
Tin’s he deposited with me, feeling no 
great oonfidence in tbc lawyer who 
had made his previous settlement, and 
desired me to produce it when he was 
gone. 

'' It so liappcncd, that I was called 
away to a distance before his decease, 
and did not return till some days aftt'r 
the funeral. Willie bad ilown home 
on hearing of his fatlier’s danger, and 
had the comfort to find him complete¬ 
ly soltciied, and to receive from liis 
nearly speechless parent, many a siknt 
iloiuonslration of returned afleetion. 
It was, therefore, a doubly severe 
shuck to him, on opening the/irA( will, 
(the only one forlhcoining in my ab¬ 
sence,) to find himself cut oii' from 
everytln’ng, except the joint lease of 
ilu; farm, and instead of five l]icms,uul 
pounds, not worth a shilling in the 
world, llis first cxclaniatioti, I was 
■old, was, ‘Its hard to gif hailh ‘«'(*rn 
and skaitli—to lose poor Il.'h'ii and the 
gear baith. If I had lost it for her, 
they might hae ta’en it that liket !’ 

" About a week after, I rame home 
and found on my table a letter from 
Helen, She had heard of Willie’s 
nnsforlnne, and in a way the most 
mudesL and engaging, expressed lier- 
•>U‘ready, if I thought it would still 
hi' accteplahle, to shaie his jiovertv 
.'itid toil with him through life. ‘ f 
am weel Used towoi].,' said slie, ‘and, 
hut for you, wad hae been weel usul 
to want. If WilLio will let me hear a 
share o’ his burden, 1 trust in God 
wo iTi.ay wrastle through tliegithcr; 
and, to tell you the truth,’ added slic, 
with her usual honesty, ‘ I w'ad ra¬ 
ther things were ordered as they are, 
than that Willie’s wealth should shame 
my poverty.’ 

“ I put this letter in one pocket, and 
his father’s will in the other, and walk¬ 
ed over to Blinkbonnie. Willie was 
working with the manly resolution oi 
one w-lio has no other resource'. 1 told 
him I was glad to sec him so little r.ist 
flown. 

Nir.’ 'c.iid U'. ‘ 1 11 no !>' ■ 1 
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am vexed Uiat my fatHet-gacd to lus 
grave’wi’ ft gr«Uge agaiust me, the 
mair sa^ as . when he bc^ueezocl my 
hand on his death-bed I thought a’ 
was forgotten. But siller is but warld’s 
gear, and I could thole the want o’t, 
an it had nao been for Helen Onuis- 
ton, that I hoped to hae gotten, to 
share it wi’ me. She may suae do 
better now, wi’ that bunny face and 
kind heart o’ hers!’ 

“ ‘ It is indeed a kind heart, Willie/ 
answered 1 ; ‘ if ever I doubted .it, 
this would have put me to shame.’-— 
.So saying, I reached him the letter, 
and O that Helen could have seen 
the flush of grateful surprise that 
crossed his manly brow' as lie read it! 
It jeassed away, tlir>ugh, quickly, and 
he .'■aid, with a sigh, ‘ Very kind, Mr 
Momeith, and very like hersell; but 
I eanna take advantage o’ an auld 
glide will, now that I cauna reward 
It its it deserves.’ 

‘ And what if ye could, Willie/' 
said 1, ‘ as far, at least, as worldly 
wciilth ein rei|uiie true affection’' 
'1 here is \ onr father’s will, made when 
It plea.'*ed God to touch his heart, and 
you are as rich a man us you wen 
when Helen Orniislon first refused ii> 
make you a higgiir.’ 

" Willie was not inwnsihle to ihi'- 
happy ih.uige in lus pro-sprcLs; Im 
his kind heart w'as chiefly soothed b;. 
his father's altered fei'Jings ; atid a’ 
tlie honourable mention of Helen’s 
name, he fairly hegiin to greet. 

“ The sequel is easily told ; hut ,1 
think the jaunt 1 m.ide to 'J'weedda! 
with Willie, to bring h.iek Helen Oi- 
mislon in Iriumpli, was the proudi' 
journey of my life. 

“ A year ago I mariied them at the 
Man.se,amid much joy, but ahundane.- 
of tear;, m ihemuiery. To-day, wlicii. 
aeeording to an old promise, 1 am i" 
chrkten my naino-sim Charlie, 1 ex- 
I'.ect to be fairly deaved with the ela 
morons rejoicings of my young ii\, 
who, 1 icrily hiluve, have not slept 
this week for thinking ot’ it. But,’ 
(pulling out his watch,) “ it is near 
iouro’ciock! sad (jiiulity hour for Blin!,- 
lionnie! The liotih-poteh will be lurn- 
(d inui poriidge, and the how-tow- 
dies Imrut to sticks, if we don’t loak- 
Ini-t': ’ 

1 ’..iJi. my dear reader, you coni ’• 
.s,'e ill- iarin of Blinkbonnie, lyin, 
j'. II lie-,, on .1 gently '.hiping 
■ lielleti'il t!um llie n.ntli h\ . waodvc' 
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crag, or knoll, flanked upon the east 
by a group of voiierahle ashes, enli¬ 
vened and perfumed on the west by a 
gay luxuriant garden, and open on 
the south to such a sea-view, as none 
but dwellers on the Frith of Forth 
have any idea of. Last Saturday, it 
was tlie very beau ideal of rural com¬ 
fort and serenity. The old trees were 
reposing, after a course of somewhat 
boisterous weather, in all the dignity 
ami silence of years. The crows, their 
usual inhahitai]ts,haviiig gone on their 
Highland excursion, those fantastic 
interlopers, Helen’s peacocks, (a pre¬ 
sent from the children at the Manse,) 
were already preparing for their sksla 
on the topmost boughs. Beneath the 
sprcfuling branches the cows were 
dreaming delightfully, in swee* obli¬ 
vion of the beats of noon. In an ad¬ 
joining paddock, graceful foals, and 
awkward calves, indulged in their ri¬ 
val gambols ; while shrieks of joy from 
behind the garden liedge, told tliese 
word not the only hapjiy young things 
in creation. 

Wc dcptisitcd our horses in a sta¬ 
ble, to whoso comforts they bore ti s- 
timony by an approving neigh, and 
made our way by a narrow pa‘h, bor¬ 
dered with siveet-bricT and woodbine, 
to the front of the house. Its tall, 
good-looking young master came has¬ 
tily to meet us, and I would not have 
given his blushing wilcome, and the 
bashful scrape that accompanied it, 
for all the most elaborate courtesies of 
Chesterfield. 

No sooner were our footsteps heard 
approaching, than out poured the mi¬ 
nister’s whole family from the little 
honeysucklcd porch, with glowing 
faces and tangled hair, and frocks, pro¬ 
bably white some hours before, but 
which now claimed affinity with every 
bush ill the garden. 

Mrs Moiiteith gently joined in the 
chorus of reproaches to papa for being 
so late; but the look with which she 
was answered seemed to satisfy her, 
it usually did, that he could not 
in fault. We were then ushered 
into the parlour, whose substantial 
comforts, and exquisite consistency, 
spoke volumes in favour of its mis¬ 
tress. Opulence might be traced in 
the excellent quality of the homely 
furniture—in the liberal display of an¬ 
tique china, (particularly the choice 
and curious christening-bowl,)—hut 
there was nothing incongruous, no¬ 
thing out of kc'qiing. nothing to niake 


you for a moment mistake tlua first- 
rate fann-house {larlour for a clum¬ 
sy, ill-fancied drawing room. A few 
}iots of roses, a few shelves of books, 
bore testimony to Helen’s taste and 
education ; but there were neither 
exotics nor romances in the collec¬ 
tion ; and the piece of furniture evi¬ 
dently dearest in her eyes was the 
cradle, in which reposed, amid all the 
dill of this joyous occasion, the yet 
uiichristeiK d hero of the day. It is 
time to speak of Helen herself, and 
she was just what, from her story, 1 
knew she must l>c. 'i'he actors, in 
some striking drama of human life, 
often disappoint us by their utter dis¬ 
similitude to the picturis of our mind’s 
eye, but Helen was precisely the per¬ 
fection of a gentle, modest, self-pos- 
sesstd Scottish lassie, the mind, in 
short, of Jeanie Deans, with the per¬ 
sonal advantages of jaior Hflie. Her 
dress was as suitable as anything else. 
Her gown, white as snow, and her ca}» 
of the nicest materials, were neither of 
them on the pattern of my lady's; but 
they liad a matronly grace of their 
own, ivorth a thousand soeoiid-hainl 
fashions; and when Helen, having 
awakened her first-horn, delivercil 
him, with sweet maternal solicitude, 
into tlic outstretched arms of the ini- 
iiistcr’s proud and favoured young(*st 
girl, I thought I never saw a jiictiire 
worthier the pencil of (loreggio. It 
was completed, when, bending in all 
the graceful awkwardness of a novice 
over the group, Willie received his 
boy into his arms, and vowed before 
his pastor and his Ciod to discharge 
a parent’s duty, while a parent’s trans¬ 
port sparkled in his eyes! 

I have sat, as Sliakspcare says, “ at 
good men's feasts ere now”—^liavc ale 
turtle at the lord mayor’s, and veni¬ 
son at peers’ tables, and noujflh at di¬ 
plomatic dinners—I have ate sturgeon 
at St Petersburgh, and mullet at Na¬ 
ples, mutton in Wales, and grouse in 
the Highlands, roast beef with John 
Bull, and volauxvcnis at Beauvillicrs’, 
hut I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the hotch-potch and how-towdics 
of Blinkbounic out-herod them all. 
How far the happy human faces of 
all ages round the table contributcil 
to enhance the fpixto, I do not pretend 
to decide; but I can tell Mr Very, 
that, among all his emsommh, there 
is nothing like a judicious mixture of 
youth and beauty, with manliness, in¬ 
tegrity. and virtue ! 
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I no bchcvc^ cniitinucd the faith¬ 
ful historian, that iu the whole 
ooursc of her life, Mrs Helen Seale 
had never conceived (much less in- 
flulged) but one purely selfish wish. 
That one, however, was so earnest, 
that inasmuch as w'as consistent with 
the roost unreserved submission ,to 
the will of Providence, she made it 
her humble and freejuent prayer, that 
it might please God to take licr to 
himself, before her beloved brother 
was called to rest from his labours. 
11 tvas a natural —almost a blameless 
wisli. I’hc slirinking of a tender :iud 
timid spirit, from the prospect of be¬ 
ing left to solitary decay, under tlie 
bunion of accumulating infiriuitics; 
and the fond, though perhaps irra¬ 
tional desire, that the eartldy remains 
of her beloved companion and her 
own, might mingle together in the 
same grave. 

She W'as well aware, that if Mr 
Seale departed first, the poor remnant 
of her days must find an asylum thr 
from Summerford ; and it w'us her 
inasini (adapted to the subject of iu- 
Icnncnt) that, “ where the tree falls, 
there it sAow/f/lie." So she earnestly 
prayed to l»od to take her first, if it 
was his good pleasure to do so. 

And Mr Seale, with like perfect 
Mihinission to the Divine will, what¬ 
ever its decree, made it his prayer 
also, that his beloved companion 
miglit be taken first. Oh! how af¬ 
fecting was that w'ish—how beautiful¬ 
ly disinterested ! Hut he reflected 
truly, that it mattered little how dark 
—^liow cheerless—^liow companionless 
(Imraanly speaking) might be the last 
mile of a long journey, provided the 
lights of Home are fixedly iu view, 
and the traveller confidently expects 
to find there, already safe in harbour, 
the beloved ones who have outstripped 
him on the way. 

But to leave one behind—one dear 
desolate Being, infirm and helpless, to 
tread alone that last dreary portion of 
life’s pilgrimage ! It was a moment¬ 
ary pang, repressed as soon as felt; 
but tluU thought entered like iron into 
the brother’s soul, os sometimes, while 
apparently absorlMid in his book, lie 
gazed with moistcued eyes, from un¬ 


der his overshadowing liand, on the 
gentle fragile creature whotn he had 
cherished and protected for so many 
years, with a Jove “ passing the love 
of woman.’’ At such moments lus 
mental ejaculation was—“ Take her 
first, oh God! if it seem good unto 
thee.” The brother and sister wcie 
not ignorant of their mutual wisli. 
They had no secrets for each other— 
no reservation of false tenderness—no 
mistaken aveiscncbs to talk togcUier 
freely and frc<iucntly of their ap¬ 
proaching cartJiIy separation. But 
that was only spoken of w'itli serious 
brevity, with interchanged looks, and 
clasping hands, cx]iressive of muluaj 
encouragement; and then they dis¬ 
coursed, long—fully—fondly, almoni 
rapturously, of their sure and certain 
reunion in that Good Land, wheic 
there shall be no more tears—no mort 
parting—^no more sin—no more sor¬ 
row. 

But though the prayer of Uk 
righteous doth most assuredly ascend 
up into Heaven, and find favour witi: 
his IMaker, it followcth not, tlierofon , 
that the All Wise, who juilgeth not a*, 
man judgetli, may see fit to tlic 

petition. He often grants hr wratli, 
and denies in mercy—contents the 
unreasonable, or perverse, or impious 
wish, and dtsap]>oints the blameless 
and humble desire of the inirc and 
pious heart. To the eyi- of fuitli, Hig 
ways are sufficiently justified, even in 
this world; and at the consutmnatiou 
of all things, we shall understand, aa 
well as acknowledge, thi'ir infinite 
perfection. 

It was not the good pleasure erf’ 
their heavenly Father, that the aged 
Bair at Summerford Bectory, should 
dejiart thence to their better habitation, 
in tire order that might have seemed 
liappicstior them, to human judgment. 
The gentlest, the weakest, the most 
infirm, the most helpless, was left be¬ 
hind, to superficial observation, alone 
and desolate. The beloved brother, 
the tender companion, the faithful 
comforter, the life-long friend, was 
called fir.st to his reward ; and whiHi 
tire hour of parting actually arrived, 
both felt—the departing Chri.'.tiaii; 
and she who had so little while to tar - 



Ty after him—ttuit a strong arm was 
aroand diem in their trial, 
it WM indeed a matter of Miiall mo¬ 
ment, which first overstepped the 
tlireshold of eternity. There were 
after moments in store ior the bert'a- 
v»;d survivor (and she knew it well) 
of natural weakness—of inexpressible 

anguish_of eonseious desolation; but 

the antieij)arioii of those troubled not 
the almost divine composure which 
irradiated her meek countenance, as 
she partook with her expiring hrother 
of those consecrated eleinerils, whieh 
she had so often received from his own 
Jiands,' at the altar of that churcli. 
wherein he had ministered so long, 
and so faithfully. 

There was not a dry eye among 
the many liundred persons assembled 
111 and about the church-yard of Br*.,ad 
.Summerford, on the day of Mr Seale’s 
funeral—not a <lry eye throughout the 
whole assemblage, except those of the 
venerable grayhaired man immediate¬ 
ly following the two gentlemen who 
attended as chief mourners. He walk¬ 
ed quite alone—bowed down with the 
burden of threescore years and ten, 
and of a sorrow which sought no vent 
111 outward demonstration. Ills hand 
had helped to arrange the pall over 
ilie coffin of his dead mastei. IJis 
arm (a.s the corpse was carried through 
the door-way) had stretched forward 
,witli cautionary gc.sturc—for word he 
spake not—as if to guard the insen¬ 
sible burden from rude or sudden 
contact; and his dim eyes were never 
for a moment diverted troiii that last 
object of liis earthly care, till it was 
laid in its apiiointcd liouse, and the 
cords were withdrawn from bencatli 
the coffin, and the cartli rattled on its 
lid, and had covered up for over from 
mortal sight, all of the departed saint 
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over which the grave was permitted 
to assert its victory. Then, as having 
fulfilled his office even unto the end, 
John Somers raised his eyes i’roin 
earth to Heaven, his lips quivering 
with a few words of inward ejacula¬ 
tion, and turning slowly from the 
brink of the grave—and yet pausing to 
look back on it, w'ith an expression 
that seemed to say, “ Why may I not 
note lie down be.sulc my master ?”—lie 
shook his head as it declined upon his 
breast; and so silently acknowledging 
the kind but unavailing sympathy of 
the many who would have in-cs.scd 
about him with well-meant officious- 
ness, he passed on <[uietly through the 
hushed assemblage, and laying hi' 
hand on the ready shoulder of his 
young grand-nephew, slowly and iW.- 
bly retraced his steps tow'ards tlie Jtee- 
tory, and up to his own chambi r, and 
taking his bed ahiuxst immediately 
he arose thence no more—till, at thi 
end of a few weeks—ha\ ing received 
the grateful farewell of his aged inis- 
tiv.-..s—for whose .service, had it bii’u 
permitted, he would still have con- 
souud to live a little longer—he also 
was borne along the church-yard path 
and interred in the same grave with 
his revered master. 

Such liad hteii ISIr Seale’s tesfa- 
nicntary reqiKst, in case liis old .ser¬ 
vant (who had been long declining,) 
.should end his days at Suniincrford, 
He also gave directions respecting the 
ininiorial stone, whieh sliould mark 
out the place of their joint sepulclin' ; 
and it may be seen to this day uiidei 
the shade of a hrotul maple, which 
stands in the east corner ot‘ Suiuiikt- 
ford cliurch-vard—a plain thick sl.d< 
of grey marble, on which it is siiupl v 
rccordctl, that 
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Amid.<st the ineess.ant fluctuation of most favourable asp(‘Ct—-when she d« • 
human afiairs, of those csj>ecially cha- parts in oa^- and affluence—volunl.i- 
raclerisirig the slate of .society in our rily departs—voluntarily, .at the sug- 
oivn country, there are few cironm- gestii'n of her own judgment, resigns 
stances nioie generally aflectiiig than the home of which she has heeti so 
;lic departiue of a widow from her long soli mistres.s, into the nile of ,i 
husband’s house Ihen under the ti mlei .son, and of a dangliUr-iii-Iav.- 
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fecarcely less dutiful thaii Iluth—both 
)f whom would lain drtain her, to he, 
with her tvisdoin and Ijlt f^rey liaiis, 
the crown and glory of tlicir liuusc-. 
lu)ld:—Even under circumstances so 
favoured, it cannot he but iltal the 
woman most tirni of jmrjiosf, vni\1 
feel (if she have comniuii seiisilnlily) 
some natural yearning, some momen¬ 
tary pang, when she loahs hack on 
that abode, to which, in the prUne of 
her youth and I)eauty, she was led a 
young and happy hrido—where her 
eliildren first saw tl.n light, andgiew 
lip like olive hranehi ahmil their 
parents’ taiile—and going forth into 
tlie w'orl.I, return'd ain! retuiiied 
again to the blesseil of the 

.loimsiic cirele—wlure she linre mild 
rule over her liaii, ^ liolil, aett'.ng it ih.e 
patUrn of her own pine and viitueiis 
life—where no po r man ever LiiiU'’d 
unrelieve'i from her erfe, and no 

lU'iglrhonr iiuweiee'n(d iV'.m iiir he^-- 

j'ltahle door—and where, above all, 
she has shared with tli" jiartiKi of lur 
life their common cup of hogis and 
tears, of joy and soriow, of fiuitiou 
and disappoinlment—wlure they had 
giovvu gray together, tiicoui aging one 
mother in the ilown-liill way—till at 
i.ot the ti.it of se)» nation came—and, 
with a womati'.s tlevotidness, slie hail 
Yceeived the dc]>arting bieath, and 

elosed the exjiiring eyt'-All these, 

lUul itmumerahle otiier allleliiig re- 
colleetioiiH, must crowd toretlier into 
the widow’s he.irl, when she looks 
hack upon tliat home, which she shall 
no more re-ent',r Luf a*- a tcmjioraiy 
guest- IJut wh'ii lur departure is 
nut voluntary—w lien her dwelling de¬ 
volves to stranger.s, or to di>-tant Lin- 
«i,vd, and therefore she must leave it 
—or to a heartless son, wlio, to the 
prayer of “ tlie asking eye,'’ answor- 
cth not “ abide with us, my Mother,” 
and therefore she must leave it—or 
when (being attaclud to church pre¬ 
ferment) it passeth into the hands of 
.1 new incuinhent, and therefore sliu 
must leave it—(ah! how I'ften umler 
i-ircumstaiiccs of aecumtilated dis¬ 
tress!)— then, indeed, it is painful to 
think of the departure of a widow 
from her husband's house. 

Never W'idow sustained a heavier 
loss by the best hushaml’s death, than 
did Mrs Helen Scale by tliat of tlie 
best of brothers. And, by his deetase, 
die living of JJroad Summerrord fall- 
.ug to a new- ivvlov, she had of coursi 
to ]>i'ovide another lii'inc fu' tl.c slien 
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residue of her earthly sojourn. ’Hic 
choice of that asylum was hardly 
left to her own Iree will, so pressing 
were the entreaties of her mnnerotU 
kindred that she would take up her 
abode among them in her native 
island. I fear, indeed, that she was 
sorely hesnt on tlie occasion, and thaK 
when linally prevailed on to fix her 
residence beneath the roof of two fe¬ 
male cousins, she rather yielded to 
im])ortuiiity, and to what she consi- 
ilercd a gr.itei'ul sense of their desire 
to accoiimiodate her, than to the seen’t 
inclinations of her own meek iUid al- 
fcc'.onate heart, whose dictates, had 
i-l'.e attended to them only, would 
p'oliably have induced lier to re-esta¬ 
blish hirs'.lf 111 England, in the vici- 
li'ty oi’my parents, her most beloved, 
ill'll, 1 may say, most disinterestedly 
att.iclitd relations. Jlut matters were 
onkrul othei wise. The maiden sis¬ 
ters obtaiiie.l Mrs Helen’s promise to 
establish luvself with them, and ii 
was furtlicniiore decreed, that a inab' 
relation of both parties, one of Mr 
Seale’s executors, should escort her to 
her luvv place of abode, whin the af¬ 
fairs which were likely to detain her 
ill England were iiiially arranged. In 
truth, the neces-sary delay was to her 
a 1 e.«pite ; for gricvou.s as was the void 
in all her home enjoyments, irrepara¬ 
ble as was tlie change at the Kectory^, 
it WMs still full of associations and re¬ 
collections more precious to her than 
any social comforts the world had 
now to oiler. 

It was soon known at Sunimerford, 
thill the living was alieady bestowed, 
Viy its young titled Patron, on a col¬ 
lege fiiiiid of his own standing, just 
quahlied to hold it; and rumour pre- 
jiiired the parishioners to expect in him 
a jiastoral guide of very ihd’erent cha¬ 
racter from that of their late venerable 
minister. jMr Seale’s curate was, how- 
tiver, continued in his finictions i<ri> 
tnujtore, and for a few weeks nothing 
decisive was known of tlic new rector. 

In as far as was eonipatible with the 
great change which had taken placi 
in her earthly cireimistances—and in 
spite of her ajqmiaching removal, so 
omnipotent is habit, that Mrs Helen 
had again fallen quietly into the rou¬ 
tine of her aceustumed occupations and 
lion^.eliold cares; and a superficial oh- 
sia ver would have \X’rceivcd little al- 
tetatu'ii in her de]Hirtineiit and itcrsoii. 
exeipt that tin fbiiiier was Miinewlij' 
iiioi-i- subdued amt seiious—tha: lui 
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movemeute wcro more slow and 
reeUe'^'and that looked consider'* 
ably more aged, partly from an in¬ 
creased stoop in her gait, and from 
the pit<»h«n gn of her usual attire for a 
■till doser garb of the deepest mourn¬ 
ing. Her soft fair hair, scarcely sil- 
vered till hor brother's death, but now 
completely blanched, was no longer 
smoothed up over the roll beneath her 
clear latvn cap, but parted and combed 
straight on cither side, under the broad 
mourning hems of a close mop ; and a 
large black silk handkerchief, crossed 
over her bosom, almost concealed the 
under one of thick white muslin. Thus 
habited, Mrs Helen was one evening 
engaged in her store-room, superin¬ 
tending and assisting in the homely 
office, of uditch I have before made 
mention,—that of sugar-nipping. One 
of Mrs Betty's aprons was pinned be¬ 
fore her own, but Mrs Betty herself 
had been dispatched on some errand to 
a distant part of die house; and the for¬ 
mer comely en l)on point of that faithful 
handmaid having amplided to a vast 
weight of portliness, she moved with 
corresponding majesty of gait, and was 
long absent on her dve minutes’ mis¬ 
sion. It was near midsummer—not 
a leaf stirred in the glow of a cloud¬ 
less sunset—not a domestic creature, 
fowl, beast, or biped, was visible about 
the rectory, every door and window 
of which were dung wide open, so 
that a stranger might have entered 
unnoticed, and found his way unim¬ 
peded into every chamber of the man¬ 
sion. Suddenly wheels were heard 
rapidly approaching the entrance gate. 
Then the short pull up, and knowing 
check of some dashing Jehu, as he 
flung the reins with various charges 
to an attendant groom—then the 
clinking of spurs and the creaking of 
hoots across the court—in the entrance 
hall, (for no regular summons was 
sounded, and no servant appeared to 
question the intruder)—in the parlour 
—along the vestibule—^nd at last in 
tlie very passage conducting to Mrs 
Helen's sacred apartment—the whole 
progress being accompanied by certain 
musical variations between a song and 
a whistle, and the pattering of four- 
footed creatures, and the admonitions 
of—Down, l\>nto, down, sir!” 
“ Back, Di, back, you toad !''-^ppa- 
r<.nt1y unltccdcd by the canine of. 
fenders, fur in tlicy rushed, a brace 
of noble poinlers, into the very pre- 
'sciice of Mrs llck'U—and immediately 


ibeir ndsy owner stood, m jtropna 
jiersona, on the very threshold of her 
sanctuary. There stood the dear old 
lady, not exactly 

With locks flung back, and Ups apart, 
Fit monument of Grecian art 

but certainly widi ** lips apart,” and 
slightly quivering with surprise and 
trepidation—^licr mild blue eyes, ex¬ 
pressive of strange perplexity, the 
nippers in one hand, and a lump of 
sugar in the other; and, as I told you, 
Mrs Betty’s aprqp (a checked one as 
it happened) pinned over her own of 
snowy muslin. And there stood the 
intruder, a handsoine, good-humoured 
looking coxcomb, six feet high, in a 
pepper-and-salt frock, tight buckskins, 
and yellow topped boots; n inusl uii- 
clcrical beaver rakishly set on one side, 
—a silver whistle dangling from his 
button-hole, and an eye-glass round 
his neck, through which he took deli¬ 
berate cognizance of die ajiartmeiit 
and its venerable occupant. The lat¬ 
ter soon became aware, that in the 
phenomenon before her, she beheld 
the successor of her late revered bro¬ 
ther ; and before the shock and ainaze- 
meiit incident on that discovery had 
anyway subsided, the young parson, 
evidently mistaking her for a }iou.si- 
keeper, or upper servant, proceeded to 
make very unceremonious obsevvalioii.', 
and inquiries; almost immediately, 
however, cutting short the string oi' 
his own queries, by the still more 
cavalier address —“ But that will 
do by-and-by—time citoiigli to ran¬ 
sack the old kennel—and now I’m 
starving—so dispatch, old girl! D’ye 
hear ? and get me something to cat, if 
you’ve any prog in the Ijouse.” 

Mrs Helen was aware of his mis¬ 
take, and neither niortiflcd nor indig¬ 
nant at the unaccustomed salutation ; 
on the contrary, when she heard this 
pressing appeal to her hospitality, tlio 
natural disgust excited by his uncle¬ 
rical appearance, gave place to her in¬ 
nate kindliness; and anxious to supply 
his w'ants—and, if possible, with the 
particular fort of viand wbicli she 
imagined him to have spccifled, she 
looked up in his face with grave sim¬ 
plicity, and very seriously inr^uired— 
“ Pray, sir, what is prog?” 

The question set him off in a roar 
of laughter, and before the fit hatl 
half suhbidol, Mrs Betty's entrance 
undeceived him as to the rank of the 
]>crsu« he had been so jocularly aiU 
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drcsdng; and tlien the voung manj, 
who, though very unclerically dis^ 
sal, was neither unfeeling nor ill- 
bred, became really confused and dis¬ 
tressed at the recollection of his absurd 
behaviour, and endeavoured to atone 
for it by the most respectful apolo¬ 
gies. They were very placably ac¬ 
cepted, and a servant having been 
summoned to show the new rector to 
a sitting-room, or to his chamber— 
or, if it suited his convenience, to take 
a brief survey of the mansion to which 
he came, with a master’s right, JVIrs 
Helen gave directions for the prepara¬ 
tion of such refreshments as could be 
served up with the least delay; and 
her famished guest found them so ex¬ 
cellent in their way, that his respect 
for the hospitable entertainer incrc ised 
with every mouthful; and it was mag- 
niiied to absolute veneration by the 
time his repast was concludetl. 

A breakfast table, supplied with the 
finest Mocha coffee, the most perfect 
green imperial," the most savoury 
potted meats, the richest orange mar¬ 
malade, and the thickest cream he had 
ever regaled on, put the climax to his 
ecstatic admiration of the venerable 


besides that he ledulotisly cultivated 
ho* good opiniom really possessed 
many amiablo, and some sterling qua¬ 
lities. Left in his earliest in&ncy to 
the sole care of a doating widowed 
mother—he had been a most afiec- 
tionate and dutiful son, and tender 
recollections of his lost parent (whose 
death was yet recent) made him more 
feelingly alive to the maternal kind¬ 
ness of his new acquaintance. He 
was by no means viciously disposed, 
though the world, and the world's 
ways, had too much influence over a 
lieart, of which the clerical profession 
was not the free disinterested choice— 
and though it was too probable that in 
many and material points be would fall 
far short of the late rector’s amiable 
example, he showed an early and sin¬ 
cere intention to emulate it in benefi¬ 
cence at least, and only required to 
he directed in the distribution of his 
bounty by Mrs Helen’s judgment 
and experience. He could scarcely 
have urged a more efficient plea for 
the venerable lady’s continuance' at 
Broad Suinmerford ; and, moreover, 
he succeeded in exciting her compas¬ 
sion for his utter inexperience in 


hostess; and if at that moment he did 
not actually conceive the idea of ad¬ 
dressing her with matriinoniul propo¬ 
sals,—the possibility of detaining her 
as superintendant of his future esta¬ 
blishment did certainly suggest itself, 
—" For, what could I do better ?” he 
very ratiorially soliloquised; “ a nice, 
kind, jnotherly old la<ly!—gives capi¬ 
tal feeds!—^never tasted such potted 
shrimps !—^inakcs tea like an angel! 
—won't he much in the way—(not 
half so had as a wife),—and I must 
have somebody." 

■Very rational cogitations! hut the 
voung rector was too politic and well- 
bred to broach the subject abruptly 
to his ladv-like hostess ; and liaving 
informed himself of all particulars re¬ 
specting her—of her high respectabi¬ 
lity and perfect independence, that 
knowledge, though it confirmed his 
desire to detain her at the rectory, 
made him aware that his only chance 
of success would be to ingratiate him¬ 
self by respectful attention, and, if 
possible, to interest her kind feelings 
in his behalf, before he ventured on 
the grand proposal. It was by no 
means difficult to effect the latter ob¬ 
ject. Mrs Helen's benevolence ex¬ 
tended itself over everything that lived 
and breathed ; and her new inmate, 


liousekecping, and the management 
of a family, and for the loneliness to 
which he snould be condemned if she 
persevered in her intention of depar¬ 
ture ; and, by a masterstroke of po¬ 
licy, he so craftily insinuated himself 
into Sirs Betty’s good graces, as to 
inlist all her influence in his favour, 
so that the ancient hand-maiden lost 
no opportunity of observing to her 
lady, that it would be almost a sin to 
leave such an innocent, open-heartetl 
voung gentleman, no more fit to keeqi 
nouse than the babe unborn, to he 
preyed upop and devoured like a lamb 
among a flock of wolves, by a pack of 
idle rogues and hussies. " And then," 
said she, " though to be sure he falls 
far short of what has been at the rec¬ 
tory, and can never come vp to that, 
yet who knows, ma’am, what we might 
make of him in the end; an«l, at any 
rate, you would not think of leaving 
him, just as the pickling and preser¬ 
ving-time is coming on, and there is 
not so much as a pot of black currant 
jelly left, (and he told me he was sub¬ 
ject to bad sore throats,) and all the 
tincture of rhubarb, and tne senna wal¬ 
nuts, arc out, and Betty Hinks had 
the last of the palsy-water yesterday ; 
and I am sure you would not choose 
to leave him only the bare shelves. 
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{ >QOr young genUcman, or witliout a 
Wiklsomu stock of everything gooil 
and conifortablo. Uesidcs, I’ve just 
sflt Cicely about a $et of new shirts fur 
him—(I got tile eauibric a bargain) ; 
and then there’s all liis household li¬ 
nen to be provided, though, to be sure, 
if we were to stay—” 

If Jill'S Hetty had studied the art of 
oratory, she could not more happily 
Have timed the pause politic. Her in- 
roiuplete sentence,—“ Ij'we were to 

stay-■” left Mrs Helen to ponder 

over all the real got»d she might do, if 
she did stay—and her secret enumera¬ 
tion went farther, perhaps, and ex¬ 
tended to nobler views, than were par- 
tieulari'/.ed in Mrs Hetty’s catalogue. 

“ To do good," was the most intluen- 
tial of all motives witlt one of JMrs 
Helen’s truly Christia’n character— 
and to bless had been the business of 
her life. Now, though biToaveil of 
liim, in whose life hers lud been 
hound up, those aftections which had 
centred in him did not all shrink in¬ 
ward, absorbed in selfish sorrow ; and 
they had been greatly won upon by 
the respectful and almost filial atten¬ 
tion of her young acquaintance. There 
was no congeniality of disposition be¬ 
tween herself and the persons who liad 
imiwrtuned her to dwell .nnoiig ihcni, 
neitlter had they aiiy near or dear 
claims upon her; and then, thougli 
she had never uttered one idle regn-t, 
never indulged one ihoiight that sa¬ 
voured of repining, her heart clung 
to the earth—the very eartli of Hroed 
Sumnierford—above all, to that nar¬ 
row portion of it, hallowed by the 
grave of her beloved cvunpanion. All 
these considerations, ami pos..ibly 
bomething of the natural t ifect of 117 c 
on a singularly gentle charaetfr, the 
force of habit, the droait of change, 
the fonuidablc pro.qieet of u journey 
and a voyage, of isolation among stran¬ 
gers—all these considerations and cir¬ 
cumstances CO-operated so well with 
the young rector’s persuasive elo¬ 
quence, that Mrs Helen would proba¬ 
bly l|ave ended her days at Broad Sum- 
iil^^rd, had she been left to her own 
imcbntrolled decision. 

But she had some thousands at her 
Bolc disposal, and the tender solicitude 
with which lu*r distant kindred had 
pressed lit r to reside among them, svas 
so fur from sufioring any abateini'iit 
by “hope deferred,” ihal; it kimile I 
into a ulo'.v oj’ ;;ie\i>ros .ible •*»!,> ■- 
iiencc lor her 'euiov.ii jf).., 
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Summerfurd, when they became aware 
that the unexpected conduct of the 
new rector had more than half-recon- 
ciletl her to cuiiiinue there; so they 
zealously bestirred themselves in as-; 
sisting her to arrange the affairs whicli 
.still rcquirctl her presence in England. 
Business that (as they had lately aver¬ 
red) would require inontlis to scttli', 
was now disposetl of in as many days, 
Difileulrits were smoothed, objeetiout. 
levelled, obstacles removed, (no sneh 
pioneer as luteresteil zeal,) promises 
insisted on ; eJaimsof blood, of affee- 
tioii, of propriety, urged imperatively, 
almost reproachfully, till the object 
was cifected; and the good old ladv, 
with her ancient Abigail, the staid 
Cicely, and .John Somers's graiul-ne- 
jiliew. (now advanced to his iniele’'- 
olliee,) were uprooted from their j>caee • 
I’ul home, and tran.sportcd the wc.ir) 
way by sea and land, to that whir!' 
hail been provided for them under llu' 
roof of the maiden sisters, whose ca¬ 
pacious and commodious dwelling Ii.k! 
ohtaim'd for them the wurmly-eon- 
tested privilege of receiving, or rathe 
making prize of, tluir “dear cou'.in.' 

I wish J could tell you—I widi 1 
could persuade myself, that the n - 
maining years of my dear old frieiu! 
found a Itapjiy and serene asylum if 
that which she was rather eompolled 
tlian persuaded to accept. At hesu 
the contrast Itctwcen that latter home, 
and the one she had so long inhabited, 
must h.ive been felt painfully. Bui 1 
h'iir, I fer^r, all was noi done that niigb 
ha\e been done, to reiuler the changi 
less striking—tliat wlien the lemov.i’ 
was finally cifi-cted—and the “ de.e 
c.iiisin" safiiy dejutsited within i> 
ring- fence of k mdri d s urveillanec, ilia' 
lore grew cold—.ind zeal relaved— 
and resjteet abated of its ohsorvance'-. 
and as the meek spirit bowed dowi; 
with the deeliniug frame, advantag, 
was taken of tliose affecting circum¬ 
stances; and she, wlio, under the fos¬ 
tering care of watchful alfeelion, o- 
even in tlic quiet independence of hei 
own free home, iniglit still have sup¬ 
ported her honoured part in society, 
and tasted the sweets of social iutc!- 
cours.?, sunk into a very cipher, ob- 
viou'-ly (rcatud as such, in an ost.i- 
l)lisln‘ient, of which, though spokcr 
of as aliousebohl partnership, she bore 
flic entire (lunges. And when, ahoii: 

I wo yivirs afiiT ihe removal from .siiim- 
in. ifonl. It pleased tiod (by a Hidden 
• I )iv ' ) d juK • hi:' ot he! iailhlul 
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friend and servant, wliose indignant 
and honest zeal, bad in some 
measurcstemmed the tide of encroach- 
mentson the independence of her more 
gentle and passive mistress—^when it 
pleased God to take away from her 
this faithful creature, under various 
frivolous pretences, it was soon after¬ 
wards contrived to remove from about 
her the two other attached servants, 
who had followed her fortunes from 
Summerford. 

“ What need of two ?’* they said, ** what 
need of one ? 

To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

1 pritliee, Lady ! being weak, Kcm so. 
'VIPs not offence that indiscretion finds, 
And dotage terms so - - 

Hut the mild nature so heartlessly 
uggrieved took no offence—coinplain- 
of no injuries—resisted no indigni¬ 
ties. Unhappily, perhaps, she was too 
silent—too passive ; for a word of ap¬ 
peal from herself would have brought 
friends, and firm ones, to her rescue. 
Hut she was timid by nature, and her 
mental energies gave way at the first 
shock of unkinihiess. Her life was 
protracted to an unusual extent, but 
for many years before her deatli, re¬ 
peated, though slight paralytic sci- 
Kurcs had partially deprived her of the 
use of speech. Partial/jf only ; for 
though unable to express her wants 
and wishes in explicit language, or to 
utter a sentence in common conversa¬ 
tion, slie could recite the Psalms—the 


whole book of Psalms, with unfailing 
accurate, and unfaltering articulation; 
and those sacred songs became her lan^ 
guage, adapted and applied to all such 
subjects as she was indined to notice, 
wiA an aptness and promptitude 
which bespoke an inspired, rather than 
a disordered intellect. And hers was 
not disordered. The fearfhl spirit sank 
under oppression and n^lect; but 
the believing soul took refrige with 
its God—communed continuafiy witli 
him in the sublimest of all strains ; and 
it is not presumptuous to believe, that 
when the faltering tongue breath^ out 
that pathetic appeal—Leave me not 
in the time of mine old age—neither 
forsake me when my strength faileth 
me”—it is not too much to believe 
that an answer was immediately 
vouchsafed, and that the inward cars 
were blessed with the sound of that 
gracious assurance—“ I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee.” To the 
last (for such sublime colloquy) her 
utterance, and her intellect, failed not. 
From the period that those divine 
songs had become her sole language, 
she had continually recited them in 
the accents of her mother tongue, and 
one who stood beside her death-bed 
told me, that the moment before her 
departure, she slowly and audibly ar¬ 
ticulated— 

Mon amc, retourne en ton repos, 
car I’Eternel t’a fait du bien. Je mar- 
chcrai en la presence de rEtcrncl, 
dans la terre des vivans - - 

A. 


SCKLSGEL V. CAMPBELL. 

TO THE EUITOR OT BLACKWOOP's MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

You must have met with some lec¬ 
tures oil Greek poetry, which Mr 
T. Campbell published, in the New 
Monthly Magazine, some years ago.* 
Many of the views and arguments 
are extremely ingenious, and sup¬ 
ported by a great display of quota¬ 
tions from the classic^. Now, sir, 
I have to accuse Mr Campbell of not 
acknowledging, 1st, That he is in¬ 
debted to Frederic Schlegel for nit- 
merouit conclusions, which must have 
been the result of long and arduous 


study; and 2d, That he has trans- 

{ tlanted into his lectures, (particular- 
y the third, fourth, and fifth,) whole 
rows of classical references, which 
Schl^el originally collected and me¬ 
thodized. 

The work, which has been so liber¬ 
ally dealt with, is entitled, “ Studien 
des Classischen Alterthums.” It is 
very rare. I have been favoured with 
the loan of a copy, but my bookseller 
has not been able to procure one ei¬ 
ther in London or Edinburgh. Most 
of it, however, is nothing but a rifom 


* These lectures were delivered at the Royal Institution, London. 
^'OL. XXII. 2 Y 
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cimentu of Essays, which, 1 Iwlieve, 
cppeared originally in various periodi¬ 
cal works. 

It would, surely, be folly to assert, 
that any public lecturer is at liberty 
to draw upon original works, without 
confeesiug bis obligations. The lati¬ 
tude granted to nini, in the use of 
books, can only extend to the views 
generally taken of his subject. Mr 
Campbell is reported to be a good 
Greek scholar, and he never admits, 
in these lectures, that he has had as¬ 
sistance.* * * § 1 ask, then, what is the pub¬ 
lic likely to conclude, but that he has 
the sole merit of the extensive know¬ 
ledge which he perks up on every op¬ 
portunity ? 

For the truth of my charges, I refer 
to the works. 1 may be allowed, 
however, to give one specimen of I'.Ir 
Campbell’s Imnhommie : — Gewiss 
ist es,” says Sclilegcl, “ ware die ho- 
uicrische Poesie nicht voll soldier zart- 
menschlicheii uiul einfach natiirlichen 
yiige vric Jene alte steiHcrue Bank vor 
Nestor’s Hause, auf der sdion Neleus 
gc'sesscn hat; der lluuch, den sich 
Olysscus so hertzlich sehnt, von sei¬ 
ner Ilchnatli aufsteigen zu sehn ; so 
wiirde die homcrische Pocsie nidit alle 
gebildetc Vdlker erfreun und bcsiiiif- 
tigen, Ja sie wiirde sich kaum bey 
ilirein eigncm Volke crhalten haben.'’f 
—.SVk. des Clas. Alt. cap. li. 

** In that case,” says Mr Campbell, 
“ we should not have enjoyed such 
endearing traits of homely description, 
as that of the old stone bank, on which 
Neleus sat before his mansion j or of 
the feelings of Ulysses on discerning 
the smoke of his native roqf.”—Niw 
JMontIdy Mug. Vol. II. Lee. 3. 

1 have to remark in the first place, 
that, in German, the word bank% ge¬ 
nerally means a hmeh, and we may 
infer, from what Homer says, that the 
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stones were intended for a thnme. The 
epithet old plainly implies, that Sclde^ 
gel is speaking of a work of art; and 
Mr Campbell^ expression is neidier 
so natural nor so descriptive, ^at we 
can suppose it to have been suggested 
by the pure text of Homer. 2dly, 
Homer’s words are, ** tin 

** He sat upon polished 
stones," and it is added, that these 
were white and shining with oint¬ 
ment, \(vxai airtfiX^oVTir aXtifare;.'’ 
OS. r. 406. 

I have to remark, in the third place, 
that 1 do not recollect any descrip¬ 
tion of the feelings of Ulysses on dis¬ 
cerning the smoke of his native roof.’’§ 
Mr Cainpliell may, perhaps, be so 
good as to point out tlio passage. Per¬ 
chance, he has mistaken the ineanin;. 
of “ sich sehnt,” and alludes to tin-- 
speech of Minerva, in the Ist book ol 
the Odyssey, where she says, 

“ Oiva-fi’v:; 

'lE|UtV9f Ko.'. KetTih ivoG^i/TKavra nre.-a 

*H', yattif Oayfeiy .57. 

** Ulysses is willing to die, if hi’ 
were even permitted to sec the smok< 
ascending from his native land.” 

I may remark, 4th]y, that Schlcgel, 
contrary to his usual prartice, has 
omitted to mention the place where 
the passages alluded to may be found. 
Mr Campbell has, perhaps, been led 
to commit himself by supposing that 
they occur near each other. 

Mr Campbell has just commenced 
a series of Letters, (on Greek litera¬ 
ture,) addressed to the students in 
Glasgow College. FcrA. sat sapien. 
The ^stinguished rank which be hold.s 
among our poetical aristocracy, will 
not be a sufiicient protection, if (as 
Lord Allow’ay justly says of a spring- 
gun) he has no moral feeling.” 

D. 

Edinburgh, August 3d, 1827. 


* It is a curious fact, that Schlegel is never referred to, but on a single occasion, 
where he is found fault with.—Lee. 5. Part 2.—Schlegel concludes, from the tradi¬ 
tion respecting the professional contest between Homer and Hesiod, that a rivalship 
existed between the Asertean and Ionian schools of poetry. Campbell disagrees 
witli him. 

f “ Homer's poetry would never have delighted and employed the minds of all cul¬ 
tivated nations—nay, it would scarcely have been tolerated in his own—if li^ bad 
not interspersed it throughout with such tender and purely natural touches, as theolii 
%tone-b'mr/t, before NestoPs house, which Neleus, too, had sat upon; and the descrip¬ 
tion of Ulysses desiring so eagerly to behold the smoke ascending from his own roof.” 

f It also means a house or exchange^ &c. 

§ The smoke is evidently the trait of homely description," that both Schlcgel 

.lUd Campbell allude to. 
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T1I£ MABVELLOUS i>OCTaa. 

J3|y ifte Ettrick Shepherd, 


Wh£n my parents lived in the old 
manee of £ttrick, which they did for 
a number of years, there was one sum¬ 
mer that an old gray-headed man came 
and lived with them nearly a whole 
half year, paying my mother at the 
rate of ten shillings a-month for bed, 
board, and washing, lie was a mys¬ 
terious being, and no one knew who 
he was, or what he was; but all the 
neighbourhood reckoned him uncan^ 
nif; which in that part of the country 
means a warlock, or one some way 
conversant witlt beings of another na¬ 
ture. 

1 remember him well; he was a tall 
ungainly tigurc, dressed in a long 
black coat, tile longest and the narrow¬ 
est coat I ever saw; his vest was some- 
Ihing like blue velvet, and his breeches 
of leather, buckled with silver knec- 
huckles. lie wore always white thread 
stockings, and as his breeches came 
exactly to the knap of the knee, his 
legs u]>peared so long and thin that it 
was a marvel to me how they carried 
him. I'ake in black spats, and a very 
narrow-brimmed hat, and you have 
the figure complete; any painter might 
lake ins likeness, provided he did not 
make him too straight in the back, 
wliich would never answer, as his 
formed a segment of a great circle. 
He was a dortor ; but whether of law, 
luedicine, or divinity, I never learned ; 
perhaps of them all, for a doctor he 
certainly was—wc culled him so, and 
never knew him by any other name; 
some, indeed, called him the 
Doctor, some the Ihih Doctor, and 
some the Warlock Doctor, but my mo¬ 
ther, behind his back, called him always 
chj: iMabvj!.j.j.oijs doc roit, which, for 
her sake, 1 have chosen to retain. 

His whole occuitutiou was in galhcr- 
ing flowers and herbs, and arranging 
them; and, a.s he picked a number of 
these out of the '’hurch-yard, the old 
wives in the vicinity grew terribly 
Jealous of him. He seemed, by his 
own account, to liavc been over the 
whole world, on what husiness or oecu- 
|>a(ion lie never uicnlioned ; but from 
i)issUuie.s(>fhini.sclf,;uiilhiL; wondirfid 
le.ili., one niighl have eoueUided that 
he had been nvi} thing. 1 leUitin- 


ber a number of these stories quite 
distinctly, for at that time 1 believed 
them all for perfect even-down truth, 
though 1 have been since led to sus¬ 
pect that it was scarcely consistent 
with nature or reason they could be so. 
One or two of these talcs I shall here 
relate, but with this great disadvan¬ 
tage, that I have, in many instances, 
forgot the names of the places where 
they happened. I knew nothing about 
geography then, .ir where the places 
were, and the faint recollection 1 have 
of them will only, I fear, tend to con¬ 
fuse my narrative the more. 

One day, while he was very busy ar¬ 
ranging his flowers and herbs, and con¬ 
stantly speaking to himself, my mother 
says to him, “ Doctor, you that kens 
sac weel about the nature of a’ kinds 
o’ plants and yirbs, will ye telL me 
gin tbero be sic a yirb existing as that, 
if yc pit it either on beast or body, it 
wall gar it follow you?” 

“ Xo, Margaret, there is not an herb 
existing which has that power by it¬ 
self ; but there is a decoction from cer¬ 
tain rare herbs, of which 1 have had 
the honour, or rather the misfortune, 
to be the sole discoverer, which has 
that effect infallibly.” 

Dear doctor, there was sic a kind 
of charm i' the warld bunders o' years 
afore yc were born.” 

“ So it has been said, IMargaret, so 
it has been said, hut falsely, I assure 
you. It cost me seven years’ bard study 
and hard labour, both ,by night and 
by day, and some thousands of miles’ 
travelling; but at last I effected it, and 
then I thought n»y fortune was made. 
But—would you believe it, IMargaret ? 
—my fortune was lost, my time was 
lost, and I myself was twenty times on 
the eve of being lost too." 

“ Dear doctor, tell us some o’ your 
ploys wi’ that drog, for tliey surely 
must be very curious, especially if you 
used it as a lovc-charm to gar the 
lasses follow you.” 

“ 1 did; and sometimes got those 
to follow me that 1 did nut want, 
as you shall hear by and by. But 
bcfoie I proeei il, T »i'.ay iiifonu )on, 
th.it I vviVi oiiered a hundud ihousaiid 
poiintN by the follegc of rhybiciaus in 
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Spain^Mid twice the sum by theQueen 
« that country, if I would, impart my 
discovery to them in fuU, and I re¬ 
vised it! Yes, £br the «ike of human 
nature 1 refiis^ it. I durst not tako 
the offer for my litc and existence*" 
What for, doctor?” 

** What for, woman ? Do you say, 
what for? Do you say, what for? Don't 
you see that it would have turned the 
world upside down, and inverted the 
whole order of nature? The lowest 
blackguard in the country might have 
taken away the first lady—might have 


taken her from her parents, or her 
husband, and kept her a slave to him 
for life; and no opiate in nature to 
counteract the power of the diami. 
The secret shall go to the grave with 
me; for were it once to be made public 
in any country, that country would be 
lost; and for the sake of good order 
among mafikiiid, I have ^ghted all 
the grandeur that this world could 
have bestowed. The first great trial 
of my skill was a public one—and 
the doctor went on to relate that it oc- 
curred as follows: 


THE SPANISH PROFESSOn. 


Havino brought my valued charm 
to lull perfection abroad, 1 returned 
to Britain to enjoy the fruit of my la¬ 
bours, convinced that I would ensure 
a patent, and carry all the world be¬ 
fore me. But on my arrival in Lon¬ 
don, I was told that a great Spanish 
professor bad made the discovery five 
years before, and had arrived at great 
riches and preferment on that account, 
under the patronage of the Queen. 
Convinced that no man alive was tho¬ 
roughly master of the charm but my¬ 
self, I went straight to Spain, and 
called on this eminent professor, whose 
name was Don Felix dc >'a}dcz. This 
man lived in a style superior to the 
.great nobility and grandees of his 
country. lie had a palace tliat W'as 
not exceeded in grandeur by any in 
thccity,and a suite of lacqueys, young 
gentlemen, and physicians, attending 
him, as if he had been the greatest 
man in the w'orld. It cost Jnc great 
trouble, and three days’ attendance, 
before I could be admitted to his pre¬ 
sence, and even then he received me 
so cavalierly that my British blood 
boiled with indignation. 

** What is it you want with me, 
fellow ?” says he. 

" Sir, I would have you know,” 
says I, " that I am an English doc¬ 
tor, and master of arts, and your fel¬ 
low in any respect. So far good. I 
was told in ray own country, sir, that 
you arc a pretender to the profound 
art of attachment; or, in other words, 
that you have made a discovery of 
thatdirine elixir, which attaches every 
living creature touched with it to your 
person. Do you pretend to such a 
discovery ? Or do you not, sir?” 

“ And what if I do, most sublimf 


doctor and master of >arts ? In what 
way does that concern your great sa¬ 
pience ?” 

“ Only thus far. Professor Don Fe¬ 
lix de Vmdez," says I, “ that the dis¬ 
covery is my own, wholly iny own, 
and solely my own ; and after travel¬ 
ling over half the world in my re¬ 
searches for the proper ingretlients, 
and making myself master of the all- 
powerful nostrum, is it reasonable, do 
you think, that I should be deprived 
of my honour and emolument without 
an effort ? I am come from Britain, 
sir, for tlie sole pur|io.se of challenging 
you to a trial of skill before your so¬ 
vereign and all his people, as well as 
the learned world in general. I throw 
down the gauntlet, sir. Dare you en¬ 
ter the lists w'ith me 

Desire niy lac(|ueys to take away 
this mad foreigner,” said he to an at¬ 
tendant. “ Beat him well with staves,, 
for his impertinence, and give him up 
to the officers of police, to be put in 
the House of Correction ; .and say lu 
yignior Philippo that I ordered it." 

“ You ordered it!” said I. “ And 
wlio are you, to order such a thing ? 
1 am a free-born British subject, a 
doctor, and master of arts and sciences, 
and I have a pass from your govern¬ 
ment officers to come to Madrid to ex¬ 
ercise my calling, and 1 dare atiy of 
you to touch a hair of my head.” 

“ Let him be taken away,” said he, 
nodding disdainfully, “ and see»that 
you do to him as I have commanded.” 

The students then led me gently 
forth, paying great deference to me ; 
but when I was put into the hands o/ 
the vulgar lacqueys, they made sin)rt 
of me, and having their master’.s or¬ 
ders, used me with great rndencs’ 
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beating me, and pricking me with 
needle-pointed stilettos, tul I was in 
great fear for my life, and was gM 
when put into the hands of the po- 
lice. 

Being quickly liberated on making 
known my country and erudition, I 
set myself with all my rojght to bring 
this haughty and insoIein||professor to 
the test. A number of ms students 
having heard the challenge, it soon 
made a great noise in Madrid; for the 
young King, Charles the Third, and 
particularly his Queen, were half mad 
about the possession of such a nostrum 
at that period. In order, therefore, to 
add fuel to the flame now kindled, 1 
published challenges in every one of 
the Spanish journals, and causing three 
thousand copies to be printed, 1 posted 
them up in every corner of the city, 
distributing them to all the colleges of 
the kingdom, and to the college of 
Toledo in particular, of which Don 
Feliv'was the Principal—I sent a scal¬ 
ed copy to every one of its twenty-four 
professors, and caused some hundreds 
to be distributed amongst the stu¬ 
dents. 

This challenge made a great noise 
in the city, and soon reached the ears 
of the (juern, who became quite im¬ 
patient to witness a trial of our skill in 
this her favourite art. The King could 
get no more peace with her, and there¬ 
fore was obliged to join her in a re- 
({uest to Prolessor Don Felix de Val¬ 
dez, that he would vouchsafe a public 
trial of skill with this ostentatious lo- 
rcigner. 

The professor pleaded to he spared 
the indignity of a public exhibition 
along with a crazy half-witted i'ureign- 
er, especially as his was a secret art, 
and ought only to be practised in se¬ 
cret. But the voices of the court and 
the colleges were loud for tlie trial, 
anti the professor was compelled to 
condescend and name a day. Wc both 
waited on their Majesties to settle the 
order and manner of trial, and drew 
lots who was to exhibit first, and the 
professor got the preference. The’ 
Prado w^ tlie pace appointed for the 
exhibition, and Gootl Friday the day; 
when I verily thought all Spain was 
assembled together. The professor 
engined to enter die lists precisely at 
half past twelve o’clock; but he beg¬ 
ged that he iiiiglit be suffered to come 
in disguise, in older to do away all sus¬ 
picions of a pi ivati' umlcistanding with 


others; and assured their Majesties 
that he would soon he known to them 
by his works. 

I was placed next to the royal stage, 
in company with many learned doc¬ 
tors, the Queen being anxious to wiU 
ness the effect that the display of her 
wonderful professor's skill produced 
on me, and to hear my remarks on it; 
and truly the anxiety that prevailed 
for almost a whole hour was wonder¬ 
ful, for no one knew in what guise the 
professor would appear, or how at¬ 
tended, or who were the persons on 
whom the effect of the unguent was to 
be tried. Whenever a throng or bustle 
was perceived in any part of the pa¬ 
rade, then the buzz began, Yon¬ 
der he is now 1 Yon roust be he, our 
great professor, Don Felix de Valdez, 
the wonder of Spain and of the world 1" 

The Queen was the first to perceive 
him, iierhaps from some private hint 
given her in what guise he would ap¬ 
pear ; on which she motioned to me, 
pointing out a mendicant friar as my 
opponent, and added, that she thought 
it but just and right that 1 should wit¬ 
ness all his motions, his feats, and the 
power of his art. I did so, and thought 
very meanly of the whole exhibition, 
as a sort of farce got up among a great 
number of associates, all of whom were 
combined to carry on the deception, 
and share in the profits accruing there¬ 
from. The friar did nothing till he 
came opposite to the royal stage, when, 
beckoning slightly to her Majesty, he 
began to look out for his. game, and 
perceiving an elegant lady sitting on a 
stage with her back towards him, he 
took a phial from Ills bosom, and let¬ 
ting the liquid touch the top of his 
finger, he reached up that linger and 
touched the hem of the lady’s robe. 
She uttered a scream, as if pierced to 
the heart, sprung to her feet, and held 
her breast as if wounded; then, after 
looking round and round, as if in great 
agitation, she descendcil from the 
stage, followed the friar, kneeled at his 
feet, and entreated to be allowed to 
follow and servo him. He requested 
her to depart, as he could not be served 
by woman; but she wept and follow¬ 
ed on. lie came to a thick-lipped 
African, who was standing grinning at 
the scene. The professor touched him 
with his unguent, and immediately 
hlackio fell a-striving with tlic lady, 
who should walk next the wonderful 
jn ofessor, and the two aeUially went te 
4! 
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blows, to the gredt amusement of the 
speckatora, who applauded these two 
fcftts prodigiously, anil bailed^ ih^r 
ixoftssor as the irreatest man in the 
Erorld. He walk^ twice the kngth 
of the imnnenade, and certainly every 
one whom he touched with his oinN 
ment followed him, so that if he had 
b^n a stranger in the community as 
I was, there could not have been a 
doubt of the efficacy of his unguent of 
attraction. When he came last before 
the royal stage, and ours, he was en^ 
cumbered by a crowd of frersons fol¬ 
lowing and kneeling to him; appa¬ 
rently they were of w ranks, from the 
highest to the lowest. He then caused 
proclamation to be made from a stage, 
tliat if any doubted the power of his 
elixir, he might have it proved on him¬ 
self without danger or disgrace, a 
dowager lady deded him, but he soon 
broi^it her to her knee with the rest, 
and no one of the whole begged to be 
released. 

The Kingand Queen, and all the jud¬ 
ges, then declaring themselves satis¬ 
fied, the professor withdrew, with his 
motley followers, to undo the charm in 
secret ; after that, he returned in most 
brilliant and gorgeous array, and was 
received on the royal stage, amid 
lending shouts of applause. The King 
then asked me, if I deemed myself still 
able to compete with his liege kins- 
. man. Professor Don Felix do Valdez ? 
or if I Joined the rest in approval, and 
yielded the palm to his merits in good 
fellowship ? 

1 addressed his Majesty with all Iiu- 
tnility, acknowledging the extent of 
the professor’s iK)wers as very wonder¬ 
ful, provided tncy were all real/ but 
of that there was no proof to me. " If 
he had been a foreigner, and a stran¬ 
ger, as I am, in this place, and if pre¬ 
judices had been excited against him,” 
added I, “ then I would have view¬ 
ed this exhibition of his art as highly 
wonderful; but, as it is, I only look 
on it as a well-got-up farce.” 

The profdMor reddened, and hit bis 
lip in the height of scorn and indig- ' 
Wtion; and indeed their Majesties and 
nil the nobility seemed offended at my 
freedom ; on which I added, “ My 
exhibition, my liege, sliall be a very 
■rhort one; ajid 1 shall at least eoii- 
^ill•-e your Alajesty, that there is no 
.Iccoit nor collusiui) iii it.” Aiul with 
that 1 Uhik a siiiiill Kyiiiige from my 
t'o^oin, which I ha<l concialed there 


for the purpose, as the liquor, to have 
due effect, must he always warm witli 
the heat of the body of him that sprin¬ 
kles it; and with that small instru¬ 
ment, I squirted a spray of my elixir 
on Professor Don Felix’s fine head of 
hair, that hung in wavy locks almost 
to his waist. 

At thatl(||kQmcnt there were thou¬ 
sands all standing a-gape, eager to wit¬ 
ness the effect of this bold appeal. The 
professor stood up, and locked at me, 
while the tears sto^ in his eyes. That 
was the proudest moment of my life! 
For about the space of three minutes, 
his pride seemed warring with his feel¬ 
ings ; but the energy and impulse of 
the latter prevailed, and he came and 
kneeled at my feet. 

“ Felix, you dog J what is the mean¬ 
ing of this f ” says I. llow dare you 
go and dress yourself like a grandee 
of the kingdom, and then come forth 
and mount the stage in the presence 
of royalty, knowing, .ns you do, that 
you were born to be my slave ? . Go 
this instant! doff that gorgeous appa¬ 
rel, and put on my livery, and come 
and wait here at my heel. And, do 
you hear, bring my horse properly ca¬ 
parisoned, and one to yourself; for 1 
ride into the country to dinner. Take 
note of what I order, and attend to it, 
else I’ll baste you to a jelly, and have 
you distilled into the elixir of attrac¬ 
tion. Presumption indeed, to come 
into my presence in a dress like that!” 
and witli tliat 1 lent him two or three 
hcLTty blows, and kicked him off the 
IBtoge. 

lie ran to obey my orders, and then 
the admiration so lately expressed was 
turned into contempt. All the people 
were struck with awe and astonish¬ 
ment. They could not apjilaud, for 
tliey were struck dumb, and eyed me 
with terror, as if I had liccn a divini¬ 
ty. This exceeds all comprehen¬ 
sion,” said the judges. “ If he had 
told me that he could have uplicavci! 
the Pyrenean mountains from their 
foundations, I could as well have be¬ 
lieved it,” said the King, but the 
Queen was the most perverse of all, for 
she would not believe it, tliou^i she 
witnesscf.1 it; and she declared she ne¬ 
ver would believe it to lie a reality, 
for I had only tlirown glamour in thcii 
l yes. “ Isii posssihle,” said she, “ that 
the niDsl famous man in Spain, or |h-j~ 
Imps ill I lie world, who has liiiiulruL 
to sii ve him, and ruu at liis bHidhig 
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should all at once, by bis own choice, 
submit to become a slave to an oppo* 
nent whom he despised, and be buitet- 
ed like^ a dog, without resenting it ? 
No; I’ll never believe it is anything 
but an illusion.” 

“ There is no denying of your vie* 
tory,” said King Charles to me; ** for 
you have humbled your mighty oppo* 
nent in the dust. You shall dine with 
me to-night, as we give a great enter* 
tainment to the learned of our king* 
dora, over all of whom you shall be 
preferred to the highest place. But 
as Don Felix dc Valdez is likewise an 
invited guest, let me entreat you to 
disenchant him, that he may be again 
restored to his place in society.” 

I shall do myself the distinguish¬ 
ed honotir of tlining with your exalt¬ 
ed and most ('athelic Majesty,” says 
1. ‘‘ But will it be no degradation to 
your high dignity, for the man who 
iiHS worn iny livery in public, to ap¬ 
pear the same day at the table of roy¬ 
alty ?” 

“ This is uo common occurrence,” 
answered the King. “ Although by 
one great efibrl of art, nature lias been 
overpowered, it would be hard that a 
great man’s nature should remain de¬ 
graded for ever.” 

“ Well, tlien, I shall not only give 
him his liberty from my service, but 
I shall order liim from it, and beat 
liira from it. I can do no more to ob¬ 
lige your Majesty at present.” 

“ What! can you not then remove 
the cliarin .f*” .said he. “ You saw the 
professor could do that at once.” 

“ A mere trick,” said I, “ and col¬ 
lusion. If the professor, Don Felix, 
liad been in the least conscious of the 
power of his liquor, he would at once 
liavc attacked and degraded me. It 
is quite evident. I expected a trial at 
least, as 1 am sure all the company 
did ; but I stood secure, and held him 
and his art at defiance. He is a sheer 
impostor, and his boasted discovery a 
clieat.” 

“ Nay, but I have tried the power 
of his unguent again and again, and 
proved it," said the Queen. “ But, 
indeed, its effect is of very short du¬ 
ration ; therefore, all 1 request is, that 
you will give the professor his liber¬ 
ty, and take my word for it, it will 
soon be accepted.” 

I again promised that I would; 
but at tlie same time 1 shook my head, 
as much as to let the Queen know she 


was not aware of the power of my 
elixir, and 1 determined to punish the 
]*rofessor for his insolence to me, end 
the sound beating I got in the court of 
his hotel. While we were speaking, 
up came Don Felix dressed in my 
plain yellow livery, leading my hone, 
and mounted on a grand one of bis 
own, that cost two hundred gold du¬ 
cats, while mine was only a hack, and 
no very fine animal either. 

** How dare you have the impu¬ 
dence to mount my horse, sir?” says 
I, taking his gold-headed whip from 
him, and lashing him with it. Get 
off instantly, you blundering booby, 
take your own spavined jade, and ride 
off where I may never see your fiicc 
again.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, honoured roas¬ 
ter,” said he, humbly ; “ I will take 
any horse you please, but I thought 
this had been mine.” 

“ You tliought, sirrah ! Wltat right 
have you to think ?” said I, lashing 
him ; “ get about your business. I 
desire no more of your attendance. 
Here before tlieir Majesties, and all 
their court and people, I discharge 
you my service, and dare you, on the 
penalty of your life, ever to come near 
me, or offer to do even a menial’s turn 
to me again.” 

l^ardon me this time,” said he j 
“ I’ll sooner die tliaii leave you." 

“ But you shall leave me or do 
worse,” says I, “ and therefore get 
about your business instantlyand 
I puslicd him through the throng 
away from me, and lashed him with 
the whip till he screamed and wept 
like a lubberly boy. 

“ You must have some one to ride 
with you and be your guide," said 
he; “ and why will you not suffer me 
to do so ? You know I cannot leave 
you.” 

The King, taking pity on him, sent 
a livery-man to take his place, and 
attend me on ray little Jaunt, at the 
same time entreating him h) desist, 
and remember who he was. It was 
all in vain. He fought with the king’s 
servant for the privilege, mounted my 
hack, and followed me to the villa, 
about six miles from the city, where 
1 had been engaged to dine. 'Pile 
news had not arrived of my victory 
when 1 got there. The lord of the ma¬ 
nor was at the exhibition, but not ha¬ 
ving returned, the ladies were all im¬ 
patience to learn the lesult 
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<; ** It beconet sot me, noble ladies, 
aaid I, " to bring the news of my own 
triompb, which you might very rea- 
Moably suspect to be untrue, or over- 
charged; but you shall witness my 
power yourselves.” 

Then they set up eldrich screams 
in frolic, and begged for the sake of 
the Virgin that I would not put my 
wlfilT m die test on any of them, for 
they had no desire to follow to Eng¬ 
land even a master of the arts and 
sciences, and every one assured me 
personally that she would be a horrid 
plague to me, and that 1 had better 
pause before I made the experiment. 

“ !hry dear and noble dames,” said 
1, " tlicrc is nothing farther from my 
intention than to make any of you the 
objects of fascination. Itut cienne all 
liither,” and I threw up the sash of 
the window—" Come all hither, and 
satisfy yourselves in the lirstplace,and 
if more proof is required, it shall not 
be lacking. Sec; do you all know 
that gentleman there?” 

What gentleman ? WTicre is he ? 
I sec no gentleman,” was the general 
titter. 

" That gentleman who is holding 
my horse, lie on the sorry hack there 
with yellow livery. You all know 
him assuredly. That is your great 
professor, Don Felix Valdez, account¬ 
ed the most wonderful man in Spain, 
and by many of you the greatest in 
the world.” 

They would not believe it until I 
called nim close up to the door of the 
chateau, and showed him to them like 
any wiM beast or natural curiosity, 
and called him by his name. Then they 
grew frightened, or pretended to be 
so, at being in the presence of a man 
of BO much power, for they all knew 
the professor personally; and if one 
could have believed them, they were 
like to go into hysterics for fear of 
fascination. Yet, for all that, I per¬ 
ceived that they were dying for a spe¬ 
cimen of my art, and that any of them 
would rather the experiment should 
be made on herself than not witness 
it. 

Accordingly, there was a very hand- 
smne and engaging brunette of the 
Iiarty, named Donna Rashclli, on whom 
1 could not help sometimes casting an 
eye, being a little fascinated myself. 
This was soon perceived by the lively 
group, and they all gathered round 
me, and teased me to try the power of 


my philtre on Rashelli. 1 asked tlie 
lady s consent, on which she answer¬ 
ed rather disdainfully that she 
v'ottid be fascinated indeed if she fol¬ 
lowed me, and therefore she held me 
at defiance, provided I did not touch 
her, which we would not allow.” 

Witl>out more ado, I took my tube 
from my bosom, and squirted a little 
of the philtre on her left foot shoe—at 
least I meant it so, though I after¬ 
wards perceived that some of it had 
touched her stocking. 

“ And now, Donna Rashelli,” said 
I, ** you arc in .for your part in this 
drama, and you little know what you 
have authorised.” She turned from 
nic in disdain; but it was not long 
till I beheld the tears gathering in her 
eyes; she retired hastily to a recess in 
a window, covered her face w'ith bet 
hands, and wept bitterly. The others 
tried to comfort her, and laugh her 
out of her frenzy, but that was of no 
avail; she broke from them, and, 
drowned in tears, embraced my knees, 
requesting in the most fervent terms 
to be allowed the liberty of following 
me over the world. 

The ladies were all thrown by this 
into the utmost consternation, and be¬ 
sought mo to undo tlie charm, both 
for th(' sake of the young lady herself 
and her lionourable kin ; but I bad 
taken my measures, and paid no re¬ 
gard to their entreaties. On the con¬ 
trary, I made my apology for not be¬ 
ing able to dine there, owing to the 
King’s commanding iny attendanct; al 
the palace, took a hasty leavej mount¬ 
ed my horse, and, with Don Felix at 
my back, rode away. 

I knew all their power could not 
detain Donna Rashelli, and, riding 
slowly, 1 heard the screams of mad¬ 
ness and despair as they tried to hold 
her. She tore their head-dresses and 
robes in pieces, and fought like a fury, 
till they .were glad to suffer her to go; 
but they all followed in a group, to 
overtake and entreat me to restore their 
friend to liberty. 

I forded the stream that swept round 
the grounds, and waited on the other 
bank, well knowing what would oc¬ 
cur, as a Spanish maiden never drosses 
even a rivulet without taking ofiF her 
shoes and stockings. Accordingly she 
came running to the side of the stream, 
followed by all the ladies of the cha¬ 
teau, calling to me, and adjuring me 
to have pity on them. 1 laughed aloud 
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at their tribulatiou, eaying, I had done 
nothing but at tlieir joint request, and 
they must now abide by the conse« 
quences. Rashelli threw off her shoes 
and stockings in a moment, and rush¬ 
ed into the stream, for fear of being 
ilctaincd j but before taking two steps, 
the charm being removed with her 
left-foot shoe, she stood still abashed; 
and so fine a model of blushing and 
repentant beauty I never beheld, with 
her raven hair hanging dishevelled 
far over her waist, her feet and half 
her limbs of alabaster bathing in the 
stream, and her cheek overspread with 
the blush of shame. 

What am I about ?” cried she. 

Am I mad? or bewitched? or pos- 
scsscil of a demon, to run after a inoun- 
tebutik, that I w'ould order the menials 
to drive from my door !” 

“ So you arc gone, then, dear Don¬ 
na llashelli ?” cried I. rarewell, 
tl»en, and jieace be with you. Shall 
1 not see you again hefoi e leaving this 
country ?" but she looked not up, nor 
dcigucil to reply. Away she tripped, 
led by one lady on each hand, bare¬ 
footed as she was, till they came to 
the gravel walk, and then she slipped 
on her morocco shoes. The moment 
her left-foot shoe was on, she sprung 
towards me again, and all the dames 
after her full cry- It was jireeisely like 
a hare hunt, aud so comic that even the 
degraded Don helix laughed amain at 
the secue. Again she plunged into the 
stream, and again she returned, weep¬ 
ing for sliame, and this self-same scene 
\\ as acted seven times over. At length 
i took compassion on the humbled 
beauty, and culled to her aunt to seize 
her left-foot shoe, and tvasli it in the 
river. She did so; and I, thinking 
all was then over and safe, rode on 
my way. But 1 had not gone three 
furlongs till the chase again commen¬ 
ced as loud and as violently as ever, 
and in a short time the lady was again 
in tbe stream. I was vexed at this, 
not knowing what was the matter, 
and terrified that 1 might have at¬ 
tached her to me for life; but I be¬ 
sought her friends to keep her from 
putting on her stocking likewise, till 
it was washed and fomented as well 
as lier shoe. This tlicy went about 
with great eagerness, an old dame 
seizing the stocking, and hiding it in 
her bosom; and when I saw this I 
rode quicklv away, afraid I would be 

Vni.. XXII, 


too late for my engagement with tlie 
King, 

We had turned the corner of a 
wood, when again the Bcreams and 
yells of females reached our ears. 
“ What, in the name of St Nicholas, 
is this now ?” says I.—I suppose 
the hunt is up again, sir, but surely 
our best plan is to ride off and leave 
them,” said Don Felix.—“ That will 
never do," returned I; I cannot 
have a lady of rank attending me at 
the palace, and no power on earth, 
.save iron aud chains, can detain her, 
if one-thousandth part of a drop of' 
my elixir remain about her person." 
We turned back, and behold there 
was the old dowager coming waddling 
along with a haste anil agitation not 
to he described, and all her daughters, 
nieces, and maidens, after her. She 
had taken the river at the broadest, 
shoes u)id all, and had got so far a- 
hcad of her jiursucrs that she reached 
me first, and .seizing me by the leg, 
embraced and kissed it, begging and 
praying all the while for my favour, 
in the most breathless and grotesque 
inaniior ever witnessed. I knew not 
what to do ; not in tlie least aware 
how she became affected, till Donna 
llashelli called out, “ O, the stocking, 
sir, the stocking !" on which 1 causerl 
them take it from her altogether and 
give it to me, and then they went 
home in peace. 

T.dined that night with their Ma¬ 
jesties, not indeed at the same table, 
but at tlic head of the table in tile 
anteroom, from whence I had a fuli 
view of tlicm. I was a great and 
proud man that night, and neither 
threats nor persuasions could drive the 
great professor from waiting at the 
back of my chair, and frequently ser¬ 
ving me kneeling. After dinner I 
had an audience of the Queen, who 
offered me a galleon laden with gold 
for the receipt of my divine elixir of 
love. But 1 withstood it, represent¬ 
ing to her Majesty the great danger of 
imparting sucli a secret, for that after 
it had escaped from iny lips, I could 
no more recall it, and knew not what 
use might be made of it,—that I ac¬ 
counted myself answerable to my Ma¬ 
ker for the abuse of talents bestowed 
on me, and, in one word, was deter¬ 
mined that the secret should go to 
the grave with me. I was, however, 
reduced to the necessity of promiung 
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her Majesty a part of the pure and 
Rublime dixir ready prepared, taking 
her solemn promise meanwhile not to 
it; which I did, and a ready 
use she had found for it, for in a few 
days die requested more, and more, 
and more, till I bc^aii to think it was 
high time ibr me to leave the couis- 

Having now got as much money as 
I wanted, and a great deal more tlian 
I knew what to do with, I prepared 
for leaving Spain, for I was affrighted 
at being made accountable for the ef« 
fects produced-by the charm in the 
hands of a capricious woman. Had I 
yielded to the requests of the young 
nobles for supplies, I might almost 
have exhaustw the riches of Spain; 
but as it was, 1 had got more than iny 
own weight in gold, part of whi Ji I 
forwarded to London, and put the 
remainder out to interest in Spain, 
and left Madrid not without fear of 
being seized and sent to the Inquisi¬ 


tion aa a necromancer. In niace of 
that, however, the highest nonours 
were bestowed on me, and I was ac¬ 
companied to the port by numbers of 
the first people of the realm, and by 
all the friends of the Professor Don 
Felix de Valdez. These people had 
laid a plot to assassinate me, which 
they would have executed but for fear 
that tlie charm would never leave 
their friend; and as Felix himself 
discovered it to me, I kept him in 
bondage till the very day I was about 
to sail ; then I caused his head to be 
shaved, and washed with a prepara** 
tion of vinegar, alum, and cinna¬ 
mon ; and he returned to his senses 
and right feelings once more. But ho 
never could show his face again in tho 
land wherein he had been so much 
caressed and admired, hut changed hie 
name and retired to Peru, where bo 
acquired both fame and respectabi¬ 
lity. 


Tiir rouxTiiss. 


When a man gains great wealth 
too suddenly and with case, it is not 
uncommon for him to throw it away 
with as little concern as he had anxi¬ 
ety in the gathering of it. This I was 
aware of, and determined to avoid. 
On the contrary, I began without loss 
of time to look about me for a respect¬ 
able settlement in life; and having, 
after much inquiry, obtained a list of 
the unmarried ladies p(»sessing tlic 
greatest fortunes in England, I fixed 
cm a young Countess, vrao was a wi¬ 
dow, had an immense fortune, and 
suit^ me in every respect. Possess¬ 
ing as I did the divine cordial of love, 
I had no fears of her ready compli¬ 
ance ; 80 , after providing myself with 
a suitable equipage, 1 set off to her 
residence to court and win her with¬ 
out any loss of time. 

On arriving at her mansion about 
noon, I was rather drily received, ha- 
wing no introduction; ibr 1 truat^ to 
ifiy own powers alone. She was shy 
and reserved, and after a good deal of 
hanging on, she ventured to invite me 
to an early dinner, letting me know at 
the aame time that no gentlemen re¬ 
aligned there ovmiight when her bro¬ 
ther was not present. Thinks I to 
myself, my pretty Countess, could I 
get a quiet squirt at your auburn 


locks, or any part of your dear self, J 
should make you not so haughty. I 
waited my opportunity, and vcnturecl 
a chance shot as she was going out at 
the door, aiming at her bushy locks, 
but owing to a sudden cast of hcr 
head, as in disdain, the spray of my 
owerful elixir of love fell on an em- 
roidered scarf that hung graceful! y 
0*1 her shoulder. 

I was now sure of my game, pro¬ 
vided she did not throw the scarf 
aside before I got her properly sprink¬ 
led anew, hut I had hopes the etteet 
would be too instant and potent for 
that. I judged right; in three mi¬ 
nutes she returned into the drawing¬ 
room, and proposed that we two 
should take a walk in her park before 
dinner, as she had some curiosities to 
show jae. 1 acquiesced with pleasure, 
as may well be supposed. '' I have 
you now, mypretty Countess,” thought 
I; escape me if it be in your power, 
and I shall account you more than 
woman." 

This park of hers was an immense 
field inclosed with a high wall, with 
a rail on the top. She had some roes 
in it, one couple of fallow deer, and a 
herd of kinc. This last was tho cu¬ 
riosity she wanted to show me ; they 
were all milk-white, nay, ap white as 
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snow. TJiay «rer$ not of tho wild 
bison l»«ed, but ts gentle and tame as 
lambs—came to her when called by 
their names, and seemed so fond m 
beii^ caress^, that several were fol¬ 
lowing and teadng her at the same 
time. One fiivourite in particular was 
so fond, that she became troublesome; 
and as the lady was every minute be¬ 
coming fonder of me, ^e wished to 
be quit of her. But the beast would 
not go away. She followed on, hum¬ 
ming and rubbing on her mistress 
with her cheek. Then what does the 
unlucky being, but, taking her scarf, 
she struck the cow sharply across the 
face with it! The tassels of the scarf 
fastened on the far horn of the cow, 
and the animal being a little hurt by 
t1)e stroke, as well as blinded, sprung 
away, and in one moment the lady 
lost hold of her scarf. This was death 
and destruction to me; for the lady 
was thus bereaved of all her attach¬ 
ment to me in an instant, and what 
the countess had lost the cow had 
gained. I therefore pursued the ani¬ 
mal with iny whole s{>eed, calling her 
many kind and adl-ctionate names to 
make her stop. These she did not 
seem to understand, for stop she 
would not; but perceiving that she 
was a little blindfolded with the scarf, 
I slid quietly forward, and making a 
great spring, seized the embroidered 
scarf by the corner. The cow gal¬ 
loped, and I ran and held, determined 
to hare the scarf, tliougli I should tear 
it all to pieces, for 1 knew too well 
that my divine elixir had the effect of 
rousing animals into boundless rage 
and madness, so it was little wonder 
that I held with a desperate grasp. I 
could not obtain it! All that I effected 
was to fasten the other horn in it like¬ 
wise, and away went the cow flaunting 
through the park like a fine madam 
in her gold embroidery. 

I fleil to the Countess as fast as my 
feet could carry me, and begged her, 
for Heaven's sake, to fly with me, for 
our lives were at stake. She could 
not understand this; and moreover, 
she, that a minute or two before had 
been clinging to me with such fond¬ 
ness, that I was almost ashamed, would 
not now suffer me to come nigh or 
touch her. There was no time to par¬ 
ley, so I left her to shift for herself, 
and fled with all iny might towards 
Uic gate at which we entered, know¬ 
ing of no other point of egress. Time 


vrai it; for the creature uistantly be¬ 
came flariou, and came after me at 
full apeed, bellowing like come ago- 
niaed flieiid escaped from the infernal 
regions. The herd was roused by the 
■outrageous sounds, and foUowcu in 
the same direction, every one rearing 
louder and faster than another, appa¬ 
rently for company's sake; but, far 
a-head of them all, the cow came'with 
the embroidered scarf flying over her 
shoulders, hanging out her tongue 
and bellowing, and gaining every mi¬ 
nute on me. Next her in order cune 
a stately milk-white bull, taU aa a 
hunting steed, and shapely as adOtf. 
lily heart became chill with bomw; 
for of all things on this earth, I stood 
in the most mortal terror of a bnll. - I 
saw, however, that I would gain the 
wicket before I was overtaken ; aikl, 
in the brightness of hope, I looked 
back to see what was become of the 
Countess. She had fallen down on a 
rising ground in a convulsion of laugh¬ 
ter ! This nettled me exceedingly ; 
however, I gained the gate; hut, O 
misery and despair ! it was fast lock¬ 
ed, the Countess having the pass-key. 
To clear the wall was out of my power 
in such a dilemma as I then was, so I 
had nothing left for it but swiftness 
of foot. Often had I valued myself on 
tliat qualification, but little expected 
ever to have so much need of it. So 
I ran and ran, pursued by twenty 
milk-white kine and a bull, all bel¬ 
lowing like as many infemsd spirits. 
Never was there such another hunt! 
I tried to make the Countess for shel¬ 
ter, thinking she might be able, by her 
voice, to stay them, or, at all events, 
she would tell me how I could escape 
from their fury. But the drove h^ 
ving all got Iwtween her and me, I 
could not effect it, and was obliged to 
run at random, which I continued to 
do, straining with all my might, but 
now found that my breath was nigh 
gone, and the terrible hunt drawing 
to a crisis. 

What was to be done ? Life was 
sweet, but expedients there were none. 
There were no trees in the park save 
young ones, dropped down, as it were, 
here and there, and palings round 
them, to prevent tlie cattle destroying 
them. The only one that I could per¬ 
ceive was a tall fir, 1 suppose of the 
larch species, which seemed calculated 
to aflb^ a little shelter in a desperate 
case ; so towards that I ran wifo a kst 
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eSii^„The)% was a triangular paling 
around it, and setting my foot on 
that, I flew to the branches, clomb 
like A cat, and soon vanished among 
its foliage and tresses. 

Then did I call aloud to the Coun¬ 
tess for assistance, imploring her to 
raise the country for my rescue; but 
nil t ha t she did, was to come towards 
me herself, slowly and with lagging 
pace, for she was feeble with laugh¬ 
ing; and when she did come, they 
were all so infuriated that they would 
not once regard her. 

What is the matter with my cat¬ 
tle, sir }’’ cried she. “ They are surely 
bewitched." 

I think they are bedeviled, and 
that is worse, madam,” returned I. 
“ But, for Heaven’s sake, try to re- 
pin the scarf. It is the scarf which 
is the cause of all this uproar." 

“ What is in the scarf?” said she. 
“It can have no eflect in raising this 
deadly enmity against you, if all is as 
it should be, which 1 now begin to sus- 
1 ‘cct, from some strange diversity of 
feelings I have had.” 

It is merely on account of the 
gold that is on it, madam,” said I. 
“ You cannot imagine how mad the 
sight of gold, that pest of the earth, 
puts some animals ; and it was the cf- 
ibrt I made to get it from the animal 
that has excited in her so much fury 
' against me.” 

“ That is most strange indeed!" 
exclaimed she. “ Then the animal 
shall keep it for me, for I would not 
for lidf my fortune that these favour¬ 
ites should be driven to become my 
persecutors." 

She now called the cattle by their 
names, and some of them left me, for 
it was evident that, save the charmed 
animal, the rest of the herd were only 
running for company or diversion’s 
sake. Still their looks were exceeds 
ingly wild and unstable, and the one 
that wore tlie anointed shawl, named 
fair Margaret, continued foaming mad, 
and would do nothing but stand and 
bellow, toss her adorned head, and 
look up to the tree. I would have 
given ten thousand pounds to have 
had a hold of that vile embroidered 
scarf, but to effect it, and retain my 
life, at tliat time was impracticable. 

i^d now a scene ensued, which, for 
horiiiir to me could not be equalled, 
iilfliUWh, to any common Iwhclder, 
It wotsd have appeared nothing. The 


bull percelyin|; ona^'of his flivouritd 
mates thus distempoed, diowed a 
great deal of concern abwt her; he 
went round her, anid round her, and 
perceiving the flaunting thing on her 
head and shoulders, he seemed to en¬ 
tertain some kind of idea that it was 
the cause of this unwonted and ob¬ 
streperous noise. He tried to fling it 
off* with his horns, I know not how 
oft, but so awkwardly and clumsily, 
that he could not. WTiat think you 
he then did ? He actually seized the 
scarf with his great mouth, tore it ofl^ 
and in a few seconds sw'allowed it 
every thread! 

What was I to do now ? Here was 
a new enemy, and one ten times more 
formidable, who had swallowed nj> 
the elixir, and whom, therefore, it was 
impossible ever to disebarm ; who, I 
knew, would pursue me to the dcatli, 
even though at the distance of fifty 
miles. I was in the most dreadful 
agony of terror imaginable, as well I 
might, for the cow went away shaking 
her cars as if happily quit of a tor¬ 
mentor, and the bull instantly began 
a-tearing up the earth with hoof and 
horn, and the late hellowirigs of the 
cow were, to his, like the howl of a 
beagle to the roar of a lion. They 
made the very earth to quake ; while 
distant woods, and walls, and the very 
skies, returned the astounding echoes. 
He went round the tree, and round 
the tree, digging graves on each side 
of it, and his fury still increasing, he 
broke through the paling as if it had 
been a spider's web, and setting his 
head to the tree, pushed with all his 
mighty force, doubled by supernatural 
rage. The tree yielded like a bul¬ 
rush, until I was merely hanging by 
the stem; still I durst nut quit my 
hold, having no other resource, but I 
uttered some piercing cries of despe¬ 
ration as I saw the Countess speeding 
away. The tree was young and elas¬ 
tic, and always as the infuriated ani¬ 
mal withdrew his force for a new at¬ 
tack, it sprung up to its original slen¬ 
der and stately form, and then down 
it went again; so that there was I 
swinging between heaven and earth, 
expecting every moment to be wiy last, 
and if he had not, in his mad efforts, 
wheeled round to the contrary side, I 
might have been swinging there to 
this day. When he changed sides, 
the fibre.s of the tree weakened, and 
tlicn down I came to thi* earth, ami 
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he made at me full drive; it 'was 
in 'vun that 1 called to him to keep 
off, and bullied him> and pretended to 
hunt dogs on him; on he came, and 
plunged bis horns into the foliage; 
the cows did the same for company's 
sake, and. I'm sure, never was there 
a poor soul so completely mobbed by 
a vulgar herd. Still the tree had as 
much strength left as to heave me 
gently above their reach, and no more, 
and I now began to lose all power 
through terror and despair, and mere> 
ly held iny gripe instinctively, as a 
drowning man would hold by a rush, 
'rhe next push the tree got I was again 
laid flat, and again the bull dashed 
his horns into the foliage, and through 
that into ihc earth. How I escaped 
1 scarce can tell, but I did escape 
through amongst the feet of the 
cows. 

At first I stole away like a hare from 
.1 cover, and could not help admiring 
the absurdity of the cows, that con¬ 
tinued tossing and tearing the tree 
with their horns, as if determined not 
to leave a stiver of it; whilst the bull 
continued grovelling with his horns, 
down through the branches and into 
tlie ground. Heavens! with wiiat 
Velocity I clove the wind ! I have fled 
from battle—I have fled from the face 
of tlie lions of Asia, the dragons of 
Vfrica, and the snakes of America—I 
have fled before the Indians with their 
scalping knives; but never in iriy life 
was I enabled to run with such speed 
as I did from this infuriated mon¬ 
ster. 

He was now coming full spcetl after 
me, as I knew he would; but 1 had 
got a good way a-head, and, 1 assure 
yon, was losing no time, and as I was 
following a small beaten track, I came 
to a stile over the wall. 1 never was 
so thankful for anything since I was 
Imrn ! It was a crooked stone stair, 
with angles to hinder auimuls from 
passing, and a locked door on the top, 
about the height of an ordinary man. 
1 easily surmounted this, by getting 
hold of the iron spikes on the top; 
and now, being clear of iny adversary, 
I set my bead over the door and look¬ 
ed him in the face, mocking and pro¬ 
voking him all tliat I could, fur I had 
no other means of retaliation. 1 ne¬ 
ver beheld a more hideous picture of 
rage ! IIc was foaming at the mouth, 
and rather belching than bellowing ; 
his fail was writhing in the air like a 


serpent, and his htming like 
small ^obes of bright flame. 'He 
grew so enraged at length, that he 
rushed up the stone stair, and the 
frame-work at tlie angles, began to 
crash before him. Thinks I to myself. 

Friend, I do not covet such a ctosle 
vicinity with you; so, with your leaVe, 
I'll keep a due distanceand then 
descending to the high road, I again 
began to speed away, though rather 
leisurely, knowing that he coifld not 
possibly get over the iron-railed 'wait. 

There was now a close hedge tdn 
every side of me, about eight or ten 
feet high, and as a man who has bedfn 
in great jeopardy naturally looks about 
him for some safe retreat in case of an 
emergency, so I continued jogging on 
and looking for such, but perceived 
none; when, hearing a great nohie fiir 
behind me, I looked back and saw the 
irresistible monster coming tumbling 
from the wall, bringing gates, bars, 
and railing, all before him. He fell 
with a tremendous crash, and I had 
great hopes Ins neck was broken, for 
at first he tried to rise, and could not; 
but, to ray dismay, he was soon again 
on the chase, and making ground on 
me faster than ever. He came close 
on me at last, and Anally, I had no 
other shift but to throw oft* my fine 
coat, turn round to await him, and 
fling it over Iiis liorns and eyes. 

Tliis nut only marred him, but de¬ 
tained him long, wreaking his ven¬ 
geance on the coat, which he tore all 
to pieces with his feet and horns, ta¬ 
king it for a part of me. By this time, 

I had reached a willow-tree in the 
hedge, the twigs of wliich hung down 
within reach. 1 seized on two or three 
of those, wrung them together like a 
rope, and by /the assistance of that, 
swung myself over the hedge. Still I 
slackened not my pace, convinced that 
the devil was in the beast, and that 
nothing but blood would allay his 
fury. Accordingly, it was not long 
till I saw him plunging in the hedge, 
and through it he came. 

I now perceived a fine sheet of water 
on my left, about a mile broad, I knew 
not wlielhcr a lake or river, never ha¬ 
ving been in those bounds before; 
towards that I made with all my re¬ 
maining energy, which was not great.* 
1 cleared many common stone-walls 
in my course, but these proved no ob*i 
Stacies, to iny pursuer, and before I 
reached the lake, he came so close 
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upon WQ, that 1 was obliged to fling 
my hot in his face, and as he fortu- 
BBtdy took that for my hei^, it smed 
hitTi a good while to crush it in pieceSf 
so that I made to the lake, and plunged 
in. At the very first, I dived and 
swam under water as long as I could 
keep my breath, assured that ray cne« 
ray would lose all traces of me then ; 
but when I came to the surface, I 
found him puffing within two yards 
of me. I was in such horror, that I 
knew not what to do, for I found he 
could swim twice as fast as me, so I 
dived again, but my breath being 
gone, I could not remain below, and 
whenever 1 come to the surface, there 
was he. 

If I had had the smallest reasoning 
faculty left, or had once entertained a 
thoi^ht of resistance, I might easily 
have known that I was now perfectly 
safe. The beast could not harm me. 
Whenever he made a push at me, his 
head went below the water, which con¬ 
founded him. Seeing this to be the 
case, I took courage, seized him by the 
tail, clomb upon his back, and then 
rude in perfect safety. 

I never got a more complete and sa¬ 
tisfactory revenge of an enemy, not 
even over the Spanish professor, and 
that was complete enough; but here 
I had nothing to do but to sit exult¬ 
ing on the monster's back, while he 
kept wallowing and struggling in the 
waves. 1 then took ray pen-knife, and 
stabbed him deliberately over the 
whole body, letting out bis heart’s 
blood. He took this very much amiss, 
but he had now got enough of blood 
around him, and began to calm him¬ 
self. I however kept my seat, to make 
all sure, till his head sunk below the 
water, while his huge hinder parts 
turned straight upmost, and I left him 
floating away like a huge buoy that 
had lost Its anchor. 

Now, Doctor, gin a’ tales be true, 
yours is nae lee, that is certain. But 
I want some explanations. It’s a 
grand story, but I want to take the 
consequences alang wi’ roe. What did 
the Queen o' Spain wi’ a' the ointment 
you left wi* her ? I'm thinking there 
wad be some strange scenes about tbat 
■Court for a while.' 

Why, Margaret, to say the truth, 
the elixir was not used in such a way 
as might have been expected. The 
truth appeared afterwards to have been 


this: The King h|id at that time re¬ 
solved on that ruinous, and then very 
unpopular war, about what waa called 
the Family Compact; and finding 
that the clergy, and apart of the prin¬ 
cipal nobility, were in opposition to 
it, and that without their concurrence 
the war could not be prosecuted with 
any effect, the Queen took this very 
politic method of purchasiog plenty 
of my divine elixir of attachment, and 
giving them all a touch of it every 
one. The effect was, of course, in¬ 
stant, potent, and notorious; and it is 
a curious and incontestable fact, that 
the effects of that sprinkling have con¬ 
tinued the mania of attachment among 
that class of Spain unto tliis day.” 

And how came you on wi' your 
grand Countess? Ye wad be a bonny 
figure gaun hame again to her place 
half-naked, and like a droukit craw, 
wi’ the life of her favourite animal to 
answer for.” 

'' Tbat is rather a painful subject, 
Margaret—rather a painful subject. 
I never saw her again! I had lost my 
coat and hat. 1 had lost all roy money, 
which was in notes, in swimming and 
diving. I had lost my carriage and 
horses, and I had lost iny good name, 
which was worst of all; for from that 
day forth, I was branded and shunned 
as a necromancer. The abrupt and 
extraordinary changes in the lady's 
sentiments had not escaped her own 
notice, while the distraction of the ani¬ 
mals on the transference of the en- 
cuanted scarf to tlicm, confirmed her 
worst suspicions, that I was a dealer 
in unlawful arts, and come to gain 
possession of herself and fortune, by 
the most infamous measures; and as 
I did not choose to come to an expla¬ 
nation with her on that subject, I esca¬ 
ped as quietly from the district as pos¬ 
sible. 

It surely can be no sin to dive into 
the hidden mysteries of nature, parti¬ 
cularly those of plants and flowers. 
Why then have 1 been punished, as 
never pharmacopolist was since the 
creation : can you tell me that, Mar¬ 
garet?” 

“ Indeed, can I—-weel entough— 
Doctor. Other men have studied the 
qualities o’ yirbs to assist nature, but 
ye have done it only to pervert na¬ 
ture, an’ I hone you liae read your sin 
in your punishment.” 

" The very sentiment that my heart 
has whis{>crcd to me a thousand times! 
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It indeed occurred to mCj whilrt 
fikulking about on my escape after the 
adventure with the Countess; but it 
was not until farther and still more 
bitter experience of the dangerous 
effects of mr secret, that I could bring 
myself to destroy the maddening li¬ 
quid. It had taken years of anxiety 
and labour to perfect a mixture, from 
which I anticipated the most benefi¬ 
cial resiilts. The consequences whidi 
it drew upon me, although, at first, 
they promised to be all I could wish, 
proved in the end every way annex¬ 
ing, and often wellnigh fatal, and I 
carefully consumed with fire every 
drop of the potion, and every scrap of 
writing, in which the progress of the 
discovery had been notetl. I cannot, 
myself, forget the painful and tedious 
steps by W'hich it was obtained. Ami 
even after all the disasters to which 
it has subjected me—after the miser¬ 
able wreck of all my high-pitched 
ambition, I cannot but feel a pride in 
the consciousness that I carry with 
me the knowledge of a secret never 
before possessed by mortal man, which 
no one shall learn from me, and which 
it is all but certain that none after 
me will have perseverance enough, or 
genius, to arrive at!” 

The learned Doctor usually wound 
up the history of an adventure with a 
sonorous conclusion like the above, 
the high-wrought theatrical tone of 
which, as it was incomprehensible to 
liis hearers, always producetl a won¬ 
derful effect. Ijooking upon the gaun t 
form of the sage, I was penetrated 
with immeasurable reverence, and 
though the fiiscination of his marvel¬ 
lous stories kept me listening with 
eager curiosity while they lasted, 1 
always retired shortly after he ceased 
speaking, not being able to endure the 
august presence of so wise a person¬ 
age as he appeared to me to be. 

Many of his relations were still 
more marvellous than those I have 
preserved; but these are sufficient for 
a specimen, and it would be idle to 
pursue the Doctor’s hallucinations far¬ 
ther. All I can sav about these ad¬ 
ventures of his is, that when I heard 
them first, I received them as strictly 
true; my mother believed them most 
implicitly, and the Doctor relatccl 
them, as if he had believed in the 


truth of them himself. But there 
were disputes every day between my 
mother and him about the invention 
of 'die charm, the former always main¬ 
taining that it was known to the chiefs 
<ji the gipsy tribes for centurie.s by¬ 
gone ; and as proofs of her position, 
cited Johnie Faa's seduction of the 
Earl of Cassillis's lady, so well known 
in Lowland song, and Hector Ken¬ 
nedy's seduction of three brides, all 
of high quality, by merely touching 
the palms of their hands, after whicn 
no power could prevent any of them 
from following him. Shelikewisetolda 
very affecting story of an exceedingly 
beautiful girt, named Sophy Sloan, 
who left Kirkhope, and followed the 
gipsies, though she had never ex¬ 
changed a word with one of them. 
Her father and uncle followed, and 
found her with them in an old kUn on 
the water of Milk. Her head was 
wounded, bloody, and tied up with a 
napkin. They h^pawned aUnergood 
clothes, and covered her with rags, 
and though weeping with grief and 
despair, yet she refused to leave them- 
The man to whom she was attached 
had never asked her to go with him ; 
he even threatened her with death if 
she would not return with her father, 
but she continued obstinate, and was 
not sufiered long to outlive her infa¬ 
tuation and disgrace. This story ims 
a fact ; yet the Doctor held all these 
instances in utter contempt, and main¬ 
tained his prerogative, as the sole and 
original inventor of the Et.ixia of 
i.ovi:. 

There was not a doubt that the 
Doctor was skulking, and in terror of 
being apprehended for some misde¬ 
meanour, all the time he was atEttrick 
IVIanse, and never one of us had a 
doubt that it was on account of some 
enchantment. But I had reason to 
conclude, long afterwards, that his se¬ 
clusion then, and all the latter part of 
his life, was owing to an unfortunate 
and fatal experiment in pharmacy, 
which deprived society of a number 
of valuable lives. The circumstances 
are related in volume third of Eus¬ 
tace’s PharmacopiEia, and it will there 
be seen that the description of the 
delinquent suits exactly with that of 

THE MARVELLOUS DOCTOB. 

Altrive Tjttke, Auffutf 11, 18^7. 
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They were a gentle pair, whose love began 
They knew not when—they knew not of a time 
When they loved not.' In the mere sentient life 
Of unremember’d infancy, whose speech. 

Like secret love’s, is only smiles and tears. 

The Baby Leonard clapp’d his little hands, 

J^capt ill his nurse’s arms, and crow’d aloud. 

When Susan was in sight, and utter’d sounds 
Slost strange and strangely sweet, that nothing meant 
But merely joy, as in the green-wood tree 
The merry merle awakes his thrilling song, 
iSoon as the cool breath of the' vernal dawn 
Stirs the light leaflets on the motionless boughs, 
illute as tlie shadow of a passing bird 
On glassy lake, the gentle Susan lay. 

Hush’d in her meek delight. A dimpled smile 
Curl'd round her tiny, rosy mouth, and seem'd 
To sink, as light, into her soft full eyes— 

A quiet smile, that told of happiness 
Her infant soul investing, as the bud 
Infolds the petals of the nascent rose. 

Bom in one week, and in one font baptized, 
Children of friends, whose dwellings were so near, 
Each mother heard her neighbour’s lullaby 
At noon and stiller jve—they grew together, 

And their first tottering steps were hand in hand. 
While the two fathers, in half-earnest sport. 

Betroth’d them to each other. Then ’twas swrri 
For mother’s ears, to hear tliom lisp and try 
At the same words, each imitating eaeli; 

But Leonard was the babe of nimbler tongue. 

And sister Susan was the first plain phrase 
His utterance master’d—by tnat dear kind name 
He call’d the maid, suiiplying so a place 
Which Nature had left void. An only child 
Of a proud mother and a high-born sire. 

Full soon he Icarn'tl to mount a palfrey small, 

Of that dwarf race that prance unclaim'd and fivr 
O’er the bleak pastures of the Shetland Isles. 

And who may tell his glory or his pride 
When Susan, by her mother’s arms upheld. 

Sat, glad though fearful, on the courser's rear, 

While he, exulting in his dauntless skill, 
llein’d its short testy neck, and froward mouth. 
Taming its wilful movement to the pace 
That palfrey suits of wandering lady fair. 

Bold were his looks, his speech was bold and shrill, 
His smooth round checks glow'd with a ruddy brown. 
And dark the curls that cluster’d o'er his head. 
Knotty and close. In every pliant limb 
A noble boy's ambitious manliness 
Elastic sprung. Yet child more loving, fond. 

Ne’er sought the refuge of a parent’s side. 

But Susan was not one of many words. 

Nor loud of laughter; and f>ho moved as soft 
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As modest Njrmtdis, in work 6f artist we, 

Seem moving ever. In her de&csto eye 
And damask dheek thero dwdt a graee retired, 

A prophecy of pensive womanboPd. 

And yet, in sooth, she was a happy child; 

And, though the single treasure ox her house. 

She neither miss'd a mother’s love, nor lack’d 
The blest emotions eS a sister's souL 
She thought no sister loved a brother more 
Than she her brother Leonard'—'him who show’d 
The strawberry lurking in the mossy shade. 

The nest, in leafy thicket dark embower'd. 

The squirrers airy bound. No bliss he knew, 

No toy had he—no pretty property—■ 

No dog—^no bird—no fit of chddish wrath, 

That was not hers. The wild and terrible tales 
His garrulous old nurse o’mrnight bad told. 

He duly in the morning tdd to her. 

With comments manifold ; and when seven years 
iilade him a student of learn'd I.illy’s page. 

With simple, earnest, kindly vanity. 

He fill’d her wondering ear with all his lore 
Of tense, and conjugation, noun, and verb; 

Searching the wonl-book for all pretty names, 

All dainty, dmiting, dear diminutives, 

Wliidi the old Romans used to woo withul. 

So passed those happy seasons, when no law 
Of jealous custom, no suspected harm 
Bids fresh virginity beware of man; 

And, like two sexless bees, from flower to flower. 
They wander’d uiireproved. But soon an age 
Of fearful wishes found the sjiotloss pair. 

And Susan felt, unprompted, that the name 
Of sister waS not hers by right of kind. 

Heserved she grew, and though she thought no ill. 
She sigh’d in fear, and strove to frame her speech 
To formal phrase of maiden courtesy. 

Sore wonder’d Leonard at her mien constrain'd, 

Her flitting blush, her intermitted words. 

That seem’d unwelcome strangers to her lifw, 

And to her thought unknown. Why tlius withdrawn 
Her trembling hand, that wont in his to lie. 

Still as the brooding warbler in her nest. 

Close as the soft leaves of the rose unblown ?— 

Why shrinks she from his kLsa, his watchful gazc', 
With such a faint and half-reproachful smile— 

Nor longer may permit her flowing hair 
To seek the pillow of his breast ? Ah ! why 
Is he no more her brother ? But, ere long. 

New passion budding in his venial soul. 

Fill’d him with joy to think no kindred tie. 

No common blood forbade the current free 
Of his warm wistful sighs. 
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Of “ passionate first love” with all its dreams 
Sleeping and waking—all its cherish’d pains, 
Uneasy raptures, quarrels, fantasies. 

Quaint wiles, and riddles read by lovers’ eyes, 
And bland deceptions meant not to deceive. 
Vor.. XXII. 3 A 
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Though wooing well might seem a useless toil. 
When Love, a goodly ^nt, in cradle sown, 

Sliot forth its leaves spontaneous in the warmth 
Of genial youth, yet Leonard duly paid 
The appointed duty of an amorous swain. 

With adorations and with fertile tears," 

And “ loyal cantos of contemned love,” 

As if in truth his Susan were a dame 
Haughty and fierce, as Lady of Romance, 

That must be woo’d with blows, and won with scui. 
And homicide. Sometimes a shepherd he. 

And soft and silly as his fancied nock. 

Anon an arm'd and errant Paladin, 

He talk’d of forests dark, and deserts drear. 

And foes defied, and giants huge o’erthrown,— 
And all for Susan’s sake. Young Love is still, 

Like Eastern sages, parabolical; 

And Bliss, unearn’d, scarce knows herself to b?. 
But by the contrast, of imagined woe. 

What more of patient suit and coy delay. 

Or passion paid, or mriden pride required, 

I pause not to relate; nor how, at last. 

The seemly ceremonial courtship done. 

With interchange of braided locks and ring-t.. 

And holy kiss, they seal'd their plighted troi!., 

In their glad parents’ sight. UiiskiU’d.sun 1 
Such scenes to paint—to me, alas ! unknowii 
Unmeet historian of a golden time, 

I cannot give the charm of life renew’d 
To pleasures long forgot; for happy days. 
Unvaried save by sun, or sunny shower. 

Are bare of incident as dreamless sleep. 

Or sweet existence of a flower unseen. 

Sufliec to say, that Leonard and In's maid 
(irrew up to man’s estate and womanhood. 

Their pure aft'ection, riiiening with their years, 
J.ike a bright angel's broad o’rrshadowing wiiig>:, 
Guarded their spirits, kept their inmost though 
All lovely, pure, and beautiful. Secure 
In the assurance of an authorized pledge, 

'rhey, unrepining, brook’d their bliss deferr’d 
By charge parental, till maturcr years 
Should fit them for the cares of wedded life. 

Alas! too wisely spake the poet wdse— 

“ The course of true love never did run sniootli,” 
How clear soe’er the stream. • Though like estate, 
CIntigenial birth, aflectiou tried and true. 

Taste, tempers, studies, finely harmonized 
By synipatliy in dissiinil’tude— 

Divided excellence, that sought and found 
Its full perfection in the bond of love, 

Hecrectl the union of the happy pair. 

Whose mutual passion was obedience 
To those beloved parents, who had wish’d 
Their offspring blended in a common stock 
Ere either ba^ was born ; yet eyeless Fate 
And human baseness wruuglit the righteous will 
Of fate-controlling Heaven. The lovely maid 
Was doom’d on earth to droop, a virgin flower, 
Unsoil'd of tartli, to bloom in I’aradiM;. 
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Accursed faction poisons e’en tEe fount' 

Of household amity* A man diere came 
Of dubious honour, and of race unknown. 

Deep laden with the plunder’d wcaltli of Ind; 

And he, forsooth, must shine a rising star 
In Britain’s senate, make and unmake laws 
He leam’d but late to keep; best down prerc^ative. 

And make bold power look pale”—a patriot he. 

Profound economist, the people's friend. 

And champion of reform. Now Leonard’s site 
Was one of ancient lineage, and estate 
For many generations handed down. 

Without an acre added or impair’d—* 

He counted a long line of senators 
Among his ancestry, and ill could brook 
The lineal honours of his house usurp’d 
By the ill-gotten purse of yesterday. 

And now the day of license was at hand, 

Britain’s septennial saturnalia. 

When the soft palm of nice nobility. 

Ungloved, solicits the Herculean gripe 
Of liands with bestial slaughter newly stain'd ; 

When ladies stoop their coroneted brows,’* 

And patriotic kisses deal to churls 
A gipsy would refuse; and, reeling ripe. 

Big lndcx)endence, reeking as he goes 
Through the rank roll-booth, works his burly way 
’I’o hiccup perjury.—-O Mountain Nymph ! 

—O Virgin Liberty ! behold thy shrine. 

And send a snow-blast from thy native bills. 

Or ihy fat ofterings will all dissolve 

And choke the world with incense.—Flutus non, 

And roaring Bacchus, are thy ministers, 

AVhile swoln Corruption, like a toad, half-hid 
Beneath the purple tra])pings of the throne, 

Distends her bloated features with a laugh. 

To hear the many take thy name in vain. 

Unequal strife had Leonard’s sire to wage— 

Too proud to flatter, and too proud to yield 
The palm to flatterers, he fondly deem'd 
Hereditary gratitude—the name 
Of his tiinc-honour’d house—and all the links 
That bind the present to the past, and make 
F'ach moment sponsor for eternity. 

Were barriers potent to resist the flood 
Of pauper treason, back’d with traitorous gold. 

Hark!—the loud war proclaim’d by drum and tile. 

And labcll'd banners, that affront the sky 
With gaudy blazonry of factious hate. 

Turning the innocent hues of flower and field 
To party shibboleths. The clear blue sky 
Frown’d on the crimson of the regal rose— 

Nor spared the maiden blush. Fierce riot rung 
In homely mansions, long devote to peace. 

And mild, benignant mirth. From vale to vale 
’i'hc uproar echoed through the spacious shire. 

The clang o’erpowering of the msmd’ning wheels 


■ Alluding to a well-known anecdote of that fair Foxitc—Georgiana, Duduss of 
Uevonshiie. 



That g^w’d inoMwat ia ijto vUrljw % 

Of deepy dustthataMUts ttie«roui|d ip vaia. 

The Sabbath heUs alam the Munberiog dead 
With irreligious p«ds; old SUeBpe ffiea , 

From all her hallow'd liaunts, and hides her head 
In the brute aLambnesa of o'ergorged excess 
Talk not of Hecatombs, iinperud &aats. 

Or antique feats of Rouian gluttony ; 

For every alehouse is a temple now, 

A.nd Bot^ and herds but half suffice to stay 

The popular maw.-r-Not sapient 

The lowing .Apis, had eseaped the knife. 

Had slavish Bgypt ever claw'd the right 
Of unbougfat suifeage and election free. 

Who dare deny—’that beast, and fish, and fowl. 
Were made for i^an ? Calves, sheep, and oxen, slaiu 
In freedom's cause, by freemen arc ^vour’d-^ 

A feller fate attends uie generous steed-^ 

Outworn with toil, he gluts a freeman’s ci^. 

But Leonard-^and the gentle Susan ? Wliere 
Walk they the while ? Ott, when tlie rafter'd hall 
Shook with the jovial laugh of loyalty. 

Till each grim ancestor and granuam fair. 

That on the smoky canvass smiled fer aye. 

In multiplied confusion roll’d arouiul. 

Would Leonard steal into the quiet air 
Of pensive night. Love’s trusty confidante, 

To meia his Susan on the silent hill. 

And silent sit beneatli the silent moon ; 

His hand laid lightly on his Susan’s 
A\'hilc tltousand, thousand voices, heard alu;. 

Vrerc soft as murmurs of tlie distant ocean— 

Solemn and soft—and yet a weary sound 
To her, who knew her pareiit’a heart estranged 
From him she long’d to call her second sire; 

For Susan’s father, reckless of her tears. 

Of ancient neighbourhood, and deeds of love 
Too natural to call for gratitude— 

Blind to the pleailings oS the meek, sad eyes 
Of his child's mother, and his only child— 

Had pledged his voice, and purse, and utmost {HiWti 
To his friend’s rival—whether borne away 
By the loud torrent of the popular cry. 

That universal voudier, for whose truth 
No man can vouch—or vex’d by wounded pride 
For prudent counsel by his friend refused. 

Or by congenial baseness, and the bent 
And instinct of an earthy, purblind spirit 
That hated lionour, as a darkling fiend 
Detests the sun, to kindred baseness drawn— 

My Muse, unversed in vileness, not reveals. 

Fearful the perila that beset our youth. 

But arc there none that lie in wait for age ? 

Is not the sight, -whose erring faith nust^s 
An exhalation £» a guiding star. 

Better than tptal blindness ? Good it were 
To be a Persian, and adore the sun 
At morn and eve—or deem the changeful muuu 
Imperial arhUfm of fickle fate, 

To hi^ the iiay*dawn ab a visible God. 



Or, tren^^iag;, $hi]ik tb# tffcnli^ nil W 
A living Gpotrodd in n vxidil^l moojif' 

Rather jthan |be gs()l n^isiiie', ‘ 

To see no God in,^ WnhMfl* Wnrldi**^ 

To feel no God in 

*TvraB end lo nark 

Tlie passive Susan pace the puhUc way; 

Her meek, obedient head widi weight oppren’d 
Of gaudy colours, 'that but ill became 
Her pale fair cheek'»te hear her soft low votoe 
Reluctant task’d to warble acurril rhymes, 

Set by some ale-bench Pindar to such tunes 
As carmen whistle. Worse it was to 
The Nabob and hia train of Bacchanals 
Establish'd in her home; but worst to see 
Her Leonard welcomed with auch courtesy 
As courtiers use to men they hate and fear. 

In vain the eulogists of good old times 

Upheld the good old cause. New wealth prevail’d. 

And Leonard’s sire, the lavish contest past. 

Found be had fell’d his ancient oaks in vain. 

In vain had pawn’d his green, ancestral fields. 

Bereft his son of just and lineal hopes, 

Quench’d the gray vigour of his kindly age 
Witli loyal draugnts, «nd joyless nights (x noise 
In vain. Indignant be is doom’d to hear 
The upstart’s triumph daraouring at his doors-* 

And finds—the sole reward of thousands spent 
For Church and Ring—the prudent world’s contempt. 
Unspotted honour and a shatter’d frame, 

A broken fortune, and a broken heart. 

Sad change for Leonard-*to no g^ful art 
Or science bred, untaught to bow his way 
Through servile crowds, to fix the flitting eye 
Of selfish patronage, or cling secure 
'i'o die huge timbers of the rotting state 
A battening barnacle, by sloth retain’d. 

And nouriw'd by decay. His wants, though few. 
Were yet refined, and he had known the bliss 
Of leisure, which is truest liberty— 

And—cruel fate—the time is now fulhll’d. 

The year, the month, the long-expect^ day 
Of expectation, which had look’d so fair 
In the dim brightness of futurity— 

The very day prefix'd to shake the tower 
Of the old ivied church with wedding peals. 

When Susan should have trod the church-way (lath 
A blushing bride. The weary week past o’er. 

And Leonard, in the melamdioly hall 
Sat listless, gazing on the naked walls. 

And bare, cold flo^ow—for greedy law had stripp’d 
The antique mansion of its taj^try. 

And Vandal officers bad laid ^ir hands 
On musty relics of the olden time. 

On smoky pedigrees, and antlers vast 
Of stags, that fell ere the great Baron fought 
At Agincourt ; rows of brown rusty bills. 

Primeval guns, of formidal^ )etigti>. 

With stubborn matclijocks—all iromovahjc; 



Fragments of oraturite' part, hot worth 4t doit'-*. ■ 

But precious ever, and twice precioua now, 

When'aJl the glory, bounty,'wealth, and power 
Derived from dark imaginative days. 

Was clean departed from the honour’d line— - . 

Say rather, vanish’d from the realm of chance. 

To be for aye a thought, a deathless truth, 

A thing of monumental memory. 

" ’Tis a fair show ; a goodly bridahhower ; 

Yon grim officials too! attendance meet 
To grace a marriage feast.” Thus Leonard siwkc. 

And could have laughM in downright agony ; 

But check’d his soul, and almost thought he bore 
Ilis grief most patiently j for sorrow seem’d 
lleproachful to his father. Mute he sat, 
i'ulling old saws and comfortable texts, 

To cheer the old man’s desolate heart, and still 
Uejectiiig all ; when lo! a message came. 

An instant summons from his Susan’s sire. 

Inke one lone wanderi''g on a perilous moor. 

That bears a voice in darkness, and proceeds, 

In desperate haste, to meet or friend or foe. 

Regardless whether—Leonard hurried forth 
To meet his doom. A little gloomy hope. 

Much like despair, was kindled in his eye. 

And made his heart beat audible and hard. 

The faint alarm had caught his father’s view. 

As silently he clasp’d his palsied hand. 

The old man shook his head with such a smile 
As had no comfort in’t. 

With louring looks. 

And a proud menial’s scanted courtesy. 

Was Leonard usher’d to the well-known room 
Vocal so oft with Susan’s melody. 

And gladden’d with her smile. 'Tis double woe, 

'The woe that comes where joy ivas sweetest ibuiid. 

There sat the parents of his wife betroth’d. 

Dear as his own, in happier days, and call’d 
By the same filial iiatucs. The mother, meek. 

With sad o’ercharged eyes that dare not weep. 

Obey’d the mandate of her husband’s hand. 

And hastily, without a word, withdrew. 

Casting on Leonard one mute pleading glance, 

’rhat said—Remember he is Susan's father— 

Though yours he will not be.—Long pause ensued— 

At length the stern man spake! “ Young Sir,” said he, 

I have an irksome duty to perform. 

But ’tis a duty that I owe my chUd. 

Few words are best—^my daughter is not for you— - 
aty reasons need no tongue to plead for them— 

Urge not my promise—you are not the youth 
To whom my word was given—I pledged the girl 
To the inheritor of my friend’s estate ; 

Not to the heir of my foe's beggary.” 

Big-hearted Leonard neither dropt a tear, ' 

Nor snake reproachful word; more grieved to find ' 

A soul so base in form so long revered, 

Tlr.n for the signet set to his despair— 

The coward murder of his dying J)oi)c, 

And the sweet records of young innocent ycar.s 
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Transform’d to shame—envcqcwx’d Wf/^ Ic'. 

Yet long he linger’d at the gate, andratii^-. 

To Susan’s chamber-window a loligIpelErt 
Of resignation deep—^a long farewdt % 

But she was nowhere to be seen; and yet, 
lie fondly dream’d—what will not lovers dream ?— 
lie hoard her sigh, and leant a listening car 
To hear her sigh once more.—Full well he knew, 
Though nought distrusting Susan’s simple faith. 

His claim aiiimU'd—liis suit by her forbidden. 

Not all the sophistry of love, though urged 
With eloquence divine, and looks of waruitli 
To thaw the chaste and consecrated snow 
On Dian’s bosom, could induce the maid 
'L'o wave obedience, or make head against 
The strong religion of her filial fear. 

So, hopeless—purposeless, he loiter'd homo, 

If home it could be call'd—^begarrison’d 
With portly bailiff's, and by duns besieged ; 
Keen-eyed solicitors, and purple hosts. 

And sallow usurers—miscreants,^that grow f.t- 
On general ruin—bills mis-spelt^ as long 
As his old father’s boasted pedigree. 

Frond Leonard felt it shame, a burning shame, 

'fo vraste a sigh upon his personal grief 
Amid the helpless downfall. Nought he told, 

Ilis father nought inquired, for all was known 
Without the painful index of sad speech. 

They talk'd of things long past—of better times. 

And seem’d as they were merry. ’Twas the Iasi, 
The saddest night beneath the ancient roof— 

U'lie next beheld them inmates of a gaol— 

And gaol-bird was the word that Susan heard, 
\^’henever Leonard or his sire was named. 

There is no man can love as woman loves. 

With such a holy, pure, and patient fire. 

Or Susan had gone mad—She pray’d, and wept. 
And wept, and pray’d—but never look’d reproach 
To him, for whose degenerate soul she pray’d— 

And pray’d she might not scorn him, might not hate 
'I’he author of her being, 'rhough no word— 

No brief adieu—^liad closed the failing eyes 
Of her departing hope—for every port 
And inlet to her home was closed, and none 
Dared name her lover ; yet finn faith survived, 

The strong assurance of a vow enroll’d 
In heaven. And her own wise innocence 
Forbade suspicion of her Leonard’s trutli, 

And bade her live, though sure a blessed thing 
For her it were to die. What life was liers 1 
Ilard-cycd rebuke, and wrath and ribald scorn. 
Solicitation of a mother’s tears. 

And the perpetual siege of fancies fair 
Reflected from old days of happiness. 

With Babel dissonance her heart assailing. 

Made misery many-faced—a hideous dream— 

A monster multiform—a dizzy round 
Of aye-revolving asiK-cts—^woeful all. 

Sweet Susan ever was a lowly maid, 

I'npractised in the arts of maiden scorn ; 
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Yet she could te«li" h«f *6miw to bir pfottd/' 

And walk the earth fai ffa^n nu^eatf. 

As one who owed nd hotda|^ to its nSen, 

No tribute to its faithless flistterfu. 

She loved her silent, soHtttry woe. 

And thought, poor soul! au nature aytupathized 
With her lone sorrow. Emy playfUI breeze 
That dallied with the moonlight on the leaves. 

Sung mournful solace to her wounded spirit. 

As if it were indeed a nnmmfhl sound. 

Mournfully kind. The gladsome nightingale. 

That finds the day too fbr half her bliss. 

And warbles cm, when nil the tun^ttl grove 
Is silent aa the musie the spheres. 

Sounded to her like wikifUl melam^oly 
Dwell^ mi themes of old departed joy. 

The nigntingale grew dumb--<the cuckoo fled-- 
And broad-eyed Summer^Lsred on hill and plain— 
And still no word. Was Leonard dead, or flown 
Before the swallow ? Both he dwcU forlorn 
As the last primrose in the shadowy glade. 

That bloomM too late, and must,too soon decline ? 

The birds are silent, and the shallow brook 
Is hardly heard beneath the dark, dark weight 
Of over-roofing boughs ? And is he gone— 

Gone like the riotous waters of the 

That smoking, gleaming, whitening on their way. 

Display'd an earth-bom Iris to the sun. 

And in their beauty and their pride exhaled ? 

Ah no! He lives in sunless prison pent. 

Watching the death-bed of his prison’d sire ; 

Who, on low pallet stretch’d, in noisome den. 

Scarce wider than a captive lion’s cage. 

Breathes the mephitic and incarcerate fog, 

That morn not freshens nor still even cools ; 

His dosing slumbers broke with dank of chains 
And felons’ curses, and the horrid mirth 
Of reckless misery. Beside him sat 
His once gay consort, squalid now, and lost 
To self-respect, With grey dishevefl’d locks, 

All loosely wrapt in rags of silk array; 

Her aspect, ehannell’d with impatient tears. 

Now sullen mute, now loud in wordy woe, 

Chiding the murmurs of her gasping spouse. 

And the meek patience of her boy. 'Twas well 
The poor old man heard little, nothing mark'd. 

For mowey death lay heavy at the gates 
Of outward sense, and the beleaguered brain 
Refused its o^ce. Long he lay, and seem’d 
A movkigf panting cOrse, without a mind. 

By some foul necromancer's horrid charm 
In life detain’d. No word to living soul 
He spake, and though he sometimes mutter’d pi-aycr!«. 
His understanding pray'd not—Leonard pray’d— 

Bnt sUeut as the voieelas intercourse 
Of spirits bodiless—whose every thought 
Is aaoraliatt. Not in Heaven unmark'd 
The mute periticn. Sudden as the gleam 
Of heavenly viritaition, a new light, 

A glory settled on dvendlid face 

OfLeonard’f The dull unmeaning eye 
7 
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OfMijlap:e anti disease, in rapture 

(ilow'cl with a aiindy fire^ Th0 impriwu'd soul. 

As rushing gladly to its dungeon dobrs^ 

Peer’d out, and look'd abroad—one momeht—then 
Ecstatic flew. ** I am going to leave thee, boy— 
I thought to leave thee iu far other plight— 

Hut that which ia, must bo. IJnsoetnly 'twere 
’I'o see a (lying father crave his son's 
Forgiveness—else I implore of thee 

To ^pare thy foolish father's memory— 

'I'hc world will deal ungently with my naine, 
iiut, i.eonard, never let thy heart cousent 
'J'o thu blind, coward, malice of the crowd— 

And if the prayer of thy fadier’s spirit 
He heard in Paradise, inv soul shall pray, 

I.ven at the foot of the Almighty’s throne, 

I<’or thy best welfare. Good it is that thou 
liasl bten afflicted in thy lusty youth, 

.So hajipier days shall close thine iionour’d age— 
And, (bar my child, I am in haste to Heaven ; 

]\iy sill is pardon'd, and a mystic robe 
woof ctilestial decks my bitter part. 

Hut niy poor limbs—far from the reverend dust 
Of iny dead ancestry—without a chaflt, 
Ilatchnient, or hearse, or green memorial sprigs 
Of bhiver’d box-wood, and swec't rosemary, 

Must boon be earth’d up in a vulgar grave. 

The liiroling bhepherd of this wretched fold 
Will hurry o’lr his ill-paid task of prayer— 

And I shall ht forgot. Hut when the smile 
Of fortune blrdl repay thy honest toil, 

Hestore thy f.ither’s relics to the home 

Of thy forefathers’ bones. 'J Jiy mother—^know 

S'lie lb thy mother, and thy f I'hcr’s wife. 

O (Jod, r( Clive my spirit!" 'I’hus he spake— 
Clasi>’d his son’s hand—and ditd without a groan. 
Did L( onard weep ? Oh, no ; he knew too well 
The selflbh bascniss of a private woe— 
lie shed no tear upon the barren giave. 

Hut east a hing, sad, yearning look to Heaven, 

And thougbt of Husan and his sainted sire. 

'J'here is a spi'll in 4 >atient filial love. 

Can eharm the deafest and the hardest heart. 

Anil e’lii relax the grijie of liungry law. 

8o the bleak mercy of u liberal age. 

Dismiss'd poor Leonard, and his mother, mark’d 
With branded and convicted poverty. 

From the uugenial refuge of a gaol 
Into the genial air. 


’Tis sweet to sec 

The day-dawn creeping gradual o’er the sky. 
The silent sun at noon is bright and fair. 

And the calm eve ia lovely ; but 'tls sad 
To sink at eve on the dark dewy turf. 

And feci that none in all the countless host 
Of glimmering stitrs beholds one little spot. 

One humble home of thine. The vast void sky, 
In all its trarklcss leagues of assure light, 

Has not one breath of comfort for the wretch 
Whom houseless penury enfranchises, 
Voi.XXII. 3B 
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A brother freeman of the midnight owl, 

A sworn acquaintance of the howling winds 
And daggy'pinion'd ruin» Now Leonard leaves 
The prison gates;—but whither will he go ? 

Alust he, the high-bom, high-soul'd youth, implore 
The stinted kindness of ofieiided kin— 

Crave pftrdoB for the deadly sin of need ; 

And wrench from shame, not love, a pittance less 
Than goes to feed the houndp ? This be must do. 

Or eat the bread of loathsdme beggary ; 

For though be did nqt aoom the honest plough, 

He knew not how to guide it, Rustle churls 
Bemock’d bis thread!^, mle gentility. 

And would not grant hhn leave to toil for hire. 

Oh, cruel fate!—^his spirit sthop'd to beg 
A shelter for his mother—'Twas refused. 

No matter—There was kindness in the clouds, 

And son and modier lay secure, beneath 
The sylvan roof of diaritablc boughs. 

The Lady, proudest '^'f the proud, forgot 
Her in-br^ pride, and wept consoling tears. 

And praying—pour’d a blessing on her child. 

There is more mercy in the merciful God 
Than e’er inhabited the pregnant eyes 
Of men, who waste unprofitable tears 
For all imaginable woes, and leave 
The poor uncomforted, to wail their own. 

There came a kinsman from a foreign land, 

O’erfraught with wealth,—whose British heart, unspoilM, 
Had stOM the aege ef Oriental suns, 

And the dire sap of ill-transmuting gold— 

A rich good man—He blamcil the tatdy winds 
Which would not let him free his old kind cuz 
From durance-vile of helpless poverty ; 

But still the son survived—the widow’d wife 
Still drew har woful breath—und he had power 
To call the orphan to a friendly home— 

To bid the widow wear her comely weeds 
Beside a plenteous and a smiling board. 

Few days transpired, and Leonard was again 
The heir of thousands—the undoubted lord 
Of his patem^ acres—^all redeem’d. 

The ancient pictures rcassumed their place 
In the old smoky hall—the antique arms 
In rusty state resumed their dusk repose. 

The branching trophies, and the furry spoils 
Of many an oft-related, endless chase. 

Found uieir due station; while the worn-out steeds. 
Repurchased, roam'd the venerable park 
From vilest drudgery free. ’I’he hallow’d bones 
Of the late lord, unearth’d, were laid in state 
With old ancestral, lordly rottenness ; 

And if the pride of earth be known in Heav'n, 

Earth's noblest pride—then Leonard's angel sire 
Look’d down exultant on his marble tomb, > 

And blest Iris imly child. 

And shall no drop 

Of all tidbUesshig etmifort Susan's soul ? 

Right sorry now, I ween, her sordid sire 
For his o’er iwodent haste, and breach of faith— 

He saw his daughter’s beauty marr’d with uars; 
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Her gottl benumb'd with dull continuous woe, 

« And a strange wildness in her »ad, sott eye. 

That rather told of Tisionary gleams. 

And silent commerce with the viewless world, 

'i'linn ought which man may love> If e’er she spake. 

Her voice was ludlow as the moaning wind, . 

An echo of despair. Yet she would sing 
Throu,^bout the long hours of the frosty night; 

It would have wrung your very heart to hear her— 

She sang so like a ghost. Will the proud youth. 

Thus, measuring other natures by his own. 

Her father thought-—” Will Lecmard love her still? 

Will the large-acred heir, whom late I spurn’d. 

Accept niy child—when all,her bloom is fled— 

Her eye no longer bright—and her sweet wits 
liy sorrow crazed ? 1 md him grievous wrong, 

And will iic sue me for ray wither'd rose. 

And give the glory of his ancient name— 

Tile lusty verdure of his years, and all 

His hopes on earth, to a poor moonstruck maid, 

'I’hc daivghter of bis father’s enemy ?” 

base, slanderous fears! For Leonard’s love w'as strong 

£e}oiul the might of mutability. 

Xo rash impitience of the youthful blood, 

No sudden likiug of enamour’d sense, 

His*vcw had prompted—and no change of hue. 

Nor loss of lively cheer, the work of woe, 

Could shake his truth. I need not say-^liow soon 
His suit renew’d—nor with what faint excuse 
By Susan’s sire admitted.—Ob, blind haste !—• 

Of unadvised bliss—that came so late. 

And wrought its tyrannous effect so soon—> 

For sorrow Ijad become the element, 

The pulse, the sustenance of Susan's soul. 

And sudden joy, smote like the fire of Heaven, 

That while it brightens, slays. A hectic flush. 

Heath’s criujron banner, cross'd her marble clieek— 

And it was pale again—The strife was pa.st— 

She lies, a virgin coise, in Leonard’s arms.— 

He saw her shrouded relics laid to rest 
In his ancestral ^pulchre. That done. 

He was a wanderer long in foreign lands; 

But when the greenness of his agony 
Was sere with age, the hoary man rt turn'd; 

And after some few years in virtue spent. 

He died.—His bones repose in Susan’s grave ; 

And he is with her, in the land where love, 

Immortal and unstain’d, ia all in all. 

The Oi-n BACHtr-oa. 
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tHK EFICUaSAN A TALK, Ef EUOJlAS MOORE.* 


Dull people turn up the palms of 
their hands an<i the apples of their 
eyes on beholding Prose by a Poet. 
Yet, in AH eras of our literature, liave 
not many of our bfst poets also been 
our best prose-writers.? In the pre¬ 
sent age they are so pre-eminently— 
witness Scott, Soutlicy, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Bowles, Wil¬ 
son, Lamb, Lockhart, Ileber, Hunt, 
Hogg, Moore, Montgomery, Milman. 

There is indeed a kind of prose- 
peculiar to prosemen—which some cri¬ 
tics, we believe, call classical—dry, 
and adust exceedingly, with here piul 
there a small dim image, like a llower 
withered in the bud, and an occasional 
attempt at a tree, which always we ars 
the look of having been transplanted, 
and of being indebted for its precarious 
existence to the free use of unspiritu- 
ous liquors from the watering-pot. 1 n- 
to this province poets do not intrude. 
Their gardens have, both from nature 
Md art, a more glorious glow—there 
is both shade and shelter in the nin- 
brage of their self-sown forests—in 
their hands the hill-side brightens with 
“ fresh fields and pastures new ai'd 
under their improwd system of hus- 
.bandry, the long-withdrawing vales 
teem with a hundred harvests, ripen¬ 
ing or ripened, in their mingling co¬ 
lours harmonious as the licaveiis," and 
not more beautiful to the eyes than 
salutary to the spirits of men’. 

Though no poets ourselves, w'c 
therefore love the prose of poets. I'he 
very dangers of luxury are surely pre¬ 
ferable to those of destitution—belter, 
if it must be, even to die of a sur¬ 
feit than of starvation. But why talk 
of dying ? I'oo much, even of celes¬ 
tial frui^ag-*, may indeed sicken the 
hungry^,pilgrim that plucks it from 
the laden bough ; but golden pippins 
are, after all, saler than crabs. They 
are also a much more certain crop. 
They seldom fail more than once in 
a quarter of a century—and then, per¬ 
haps, only when blighted by lightning 
—whereas your crab, every other year 
stretches out its fruitless branches, 
grey anti scraggy with moss and moul- 


diness, the laughing-stock of the very 
briers and thorns rqjoicing in their hips 
and their haws. 

The truth is, that except on a very 
few subjects, poetsalone should be suf¬ 
fered to write prose. Geometry, alge¬ 
bra, and arithmetic, in all their bran^- 
es, seem to us essentially unpoetical. 
But not so PoliticAl Economy. Mill 
and Al'Culloch should be interdicted 
from intermeddling any more with 
what they choose to call the Science of 
Values. Mr Canning, who hud much 
of the poetical terajicraTneiit and ge¬ 
nius, ttirew more light from one short 
speech once delivered on Bullion, than 
those two distinguished plodders have 
been able, from one long article, ten 
times rejirinted, to throw on Corn. 

If the dull worthy people to 
we alluded in the two first words oPtliis 
article, wouht but take the trouble to 
coi.sider with themselves for a lew 
seconds, they coubl not fail to dis¬ 
cern the impossibility of writing pas.s- 
ahlc prose, without a decent portion of 
poetical genius. Feeling—fancy—ima¬ 
gination—wliat, pray, is any writer 
without them ? And what are they but 
component, constituent parts of the 
said decent portion of poetical genius 
Vv'h.it important passion, incident, 
event, affair, catastroj)he, character in 
life, can be illustrated without 
them .? Without them, who ever made 
his brother a better and a wiser man, 
by anything said or sung.? And if 
li.‘eling, fancy, and imagination, are 
TiatnCB of powers, either active or pas¬ 
sive, of paramount influence on the 
virtue and hoppincs of man—essen¬ 
tial alike to the giver and n’ceiver 
of all moral, political, and religious 
truths—will they not make themselves 
conspicuous in ail composition, whose 
aim is the elevation of the mind ad- 
dressetl, whether the means employed 
be gay or grave, pathetic or sublime.? 

Take any two passages, by all man¬ 
kind felt to he grand or glorious-t-the 
one proic anti the other poetry—and 
have the goodness to point out any 
essential diftercnce between them, ex¬ 
cept in form. You may, or if you 
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rnay not, perhaps the gentleman next 
you may, translate the form of the one 
into the form of the other, 'without 
even ^ sltow of violence being offered 
to things so miyesttcal. Both will still 
speak—look—like themselves, their 
apparel having been exchanged—but 
each equally glorious in transfiiiura- 
tion. Take any two passages, by all 
mankind felt to be small and con¬ 
temptible—theone prose and the other 
misnamed poetry—but we need say no 
more than that they are found wanting 
alike—in the mens divinior. 

'W Thus, it appears that the mens di^ 
^inior alone can enable a man, woman, 
or child, to write either prose or jioe- 
Uy, and that all good poets must—if 
they choose to practise it—excel in 
prose composirion. For, consider how 
much easier it is to write iii prose 
than Thyme. The latter is far more 
various, intricate, complicateil, sci¬ 
entific; and the easier is included 
in the more difficult. It follows, too, 
from what wc have said, that all great 
prose-writers might have been great 
thy me-writers. “ Oh ! many are the 
poets that arc sown by Nature," says 
Wordsworth, “ possessing the vision 
and the faculty divinebut he well 
ndds, “ wanting the accomplishment 
of verse." Therefore, there was no¬ 
thing left for it, but that they should 
Lither not write at all, or write in 
prose, ilost of them have preferred 
tlic formi.T alternative, and liave gone 
to the dust, without any other fame 
chan what attaches to them from the 
general eulogy on all persons in tlu ir 
predicament, in Gray's Elegy in a 
Country Church-Yanl. 

had almost said that we prefer 
Mr Moore's prose to his poetry. But 
had we said so, wc should have had 
immediately to eat in our words. 
Mr Moore's songs are more delightful 
—a thousand times over—than any- 
.tln'ng he ever has written, or ever v.'ill 
write, in prose. He is a master of 
many lyrical roeasuies, anil he catches 
inspiration '' even from the sounds 
himself has made." Poetry and mu¬ 
sic bear him on their wings—if not 
through the highest heaven of inven¬ 
tion, surely among and over the sweet¬ 
est shady and sunny spots on this 
our beautiful and happy earth. Plea¬ 
sure and patriotism hold their revels 
■together in his strains—the spirit in 
which he writes is voluptuous, but not 
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eliminate—and perhaps the lovc-Mik 
youth starts up from the fair bosom 
on which he has been reposing, a re- 
l>el in his garb of green, and dies in 
vain for the lost liberties of Erin. 
There is often, too, profound pathos 
in the sentiment of those beautiful 
songs. Burns, no doubt, is sometimea 
simpler far,—and in the few cases in 
which simplicity is all that the heart 
of a man desires. Burns is superior to 
Moore. But simplicity is, affr^r sU, 
but a sorry attribute; more rspecially 
tbc simplicity of a rude writer like 
Burns, wlio knew little of composition, 
and seldom wrote ten consecutive lines 
of which the expression is not faulty 
in the extreme. In longer poems, such 
IIS the Cotter’s Saturday Night, such 
faults may be pjrdoned or overlook¬ 
ed ; but in songs—which sliould never 
consist of more than a few stanzas— 
we must have almost faultless beauty 
of expression, or the effect is marred 
or lost. Of such expression Burns was 
incapable—and his best songs, ■with¬ 
out one exception, contain words— 
phrases—whole lines, unendurable to 
all esrs that have been accustomed to 
strains of higher mood,” although 
meat and drink to the ears of Mr 
George Thomson. Moore knows the 
power of appropriate words—even syl¬ 
lables ; and often by some exquisite 
term strikes the very heart till it thrilla 
through all its chords. It is all very 
well to talk about nature, and so forth ; 
but nature, insuffiekiitly aided by art, 
ha6 never produced anything, short or 
long, great of small, that can stand 
comparison with the happiest produc¬ 
tions, in the same kind, of nature 
working by rule and measure, and 
using all the aids of art, to the cxclu- 
■ lion of a consonant, or the .'idmission 
of a vowel, even during the very hour 
of iii.q)iration, when genius feels that 
it is about to create a combination of 
thoughts and feelings that^all en¬ 
dure and delight for ever. 

Aliundreil of Moore’s sohPT^t least, 
arc equal, if not superior, lo the hert 
songs of any other lyrical j>oet. Gua- 
tom cannot stale their infinite variety,; 
nor is there almost any mood of mind 
in which any one of them may not be 
listened to or read with jileasure. To he 
sure, a man may be nearly dead-drunk 
•v\iti» claret or care, (Jlenlivet or griet^ 
gill or guilt, Hollands or horror, rum 
or lemorsc; and in such a luoud, 
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poetry will be found to have lost its 
<hanUtand prose itself be administered 
.in vain. But in all common ctees« 
lHoore's Songs will be preferred even to 
Blajjjr'sSermons; and tlieman, insensi* 
bletotbeir magic, must be very fari^ne 
indeed, either in civiktion, or a decline. 
Ko poet ouglit to write long lumber¬ 
ing ]K>eins like lloderick, the Last of 
the Goths, Lalla Rookb, and the Ex¬ 
cursion. Beautiful or sublime, pretty 
or pathetic poems, from twenty to one 
hundretl and fifty lines in length, 
should be written in great numbers; 
and it is a bad sign of the tiims, that 
nothing of the sort has appeared since 
Laodamia. Most of our living poets 
win be remembered after their deatli, 
cither by their short poems, or parti- 
cukr passages from their long ones. 
The fact will not conceal, that the age 
has not produced one good—that is, 
great long poem ; and poets who, like 
Wordsworth, link their names with 
that of Milton and Spenser, ought to be 
saluted with one universal dissentient 


do doubt would have been eifective 
and appropriate in vene, miss tlieir 
aim in their jw^nt shapes and cheat 
the ear out of its accustomed imd ex¬ 
pected pleasure. We oocasionally felt 
disposed to try our hand at restoring 
passages to taeir former figure.; of 
publishing, in short, a version of the 
Tale, by way of experiment, to know 
how near it might approach to the 
original M.S. now in Mr Moore’s es- 
crutoire. 

It is a difficult thing, now>a*dgya, 
to be original. Perhaps it always was 
BO—^ycc we should be sorry to tlunfa 
human life was exhausted. Withlw 
in these last twenty or thirty yearsj, 
undoubtedly the fidds of literature 
have been widely turned up, and 
dergone a succession of all sorts of 
white and green crops. That man is 
fortunate, who either Btumblcs by ac¬ 
cident, or is led by sagacity, on some 
nook of virgin soil that will return a 
sudden harvest of an hundred-fold. 
The world attributes the wonderful 


voice from tlie population of the three 
United Kii^doms. Seeing, then, that 
our living poets cannot write long 
poems, and will not write short ones ; 
and seeing, also, that they are all ex- 
cdleiit prose-writers, each in his de¬ 
gree, what better can any single indi¬ 
vidual of the whole set do than set 
himself to work in that department, 
.and, like Mr Moore, produce a moral 
and religious tale, story, or fiction ? 

Several very beautiful moral and re¬ 
ligious talcs, stories, or fictions, in 
prose, have been written by more than 
one of our living poets, before this one 
by Mr Moore; yet the Epicurean is 
sufficiently original, both in design 
and execution, to take its place among 
them, without belonging, perhaps, to' 
any particular school. We heard an 
ingenious gentleman of great critical 
capacity and cbaractar, declare that 
tlie Epiprean was a delightful tale, 
Moore^w over, meaning thereby to 
say, ttuorit was characterized by all 
the qualities of his genius. It is so; 
yet it does not read as if it were alto- 
jrethgr original. It seems to us to have 
we air of a translation from rhyme 
wto prose. Perhaps it was at first a 
poem; and if so, Mr Moore has very 
akilfuPy moulded it into another form. 
Every now and then, however, wefecli 
ourselves on the brink of verse; the 
imagery often seems to be tending thi¬ 
ther j and many expressions which wc 


produce entirely to his own genius and 
skill—forgetting the joint and geni¬ 
al influence of the elements, all hap¬ 
pily tempered and combined. Culti¬ 
vators of equal or superior knowledge 
and power keep toiling on worn-out 
farms, and can with difficulty pay 
their rent. Many of them become 
bankrupt, and receive notice to quit; 
nor will the stock pav half-a-crown in 
the pound. \^'e could point to many 
grey-haired men in this predicament, 
who were once in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion—but it is coDBoktory to know 
tliat some of them have, as clergymen, 
and merchants, and bankers, contrived 
to retrieve their fortunes, and tu out¬ 
live the memory of diose poems that 
had ultimately proved suen bad spe¬ 
culations, and threatened to bring 
their families on the parish. 

“ Such ebb and flow must ever be; 

Then wherefore should we mourn ?’’ 

So easy is it to write a good Tale, 
a good subject being given, that wp 
should be happy on such condition, du¬ 
ring our leisure boura, to furnish one 
per week, for the next ten years, pe¬ 
nalty of each infraction (tf our engage¬ 
ment, fifty pounds. It is common to see 
skeletons of Sermons advertised for 
sale, each of which the Divine clothes 
with flesh and mu^e, nerve and sk 
new, till it appears almmt as plump 
as himself, and then delivers it, bo- 
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fore *n ailmiritig eonffregation, a fi^e 
thumping diaconrse. Will no ingoni- 
oua Uierary goitleman, possessing an 
inventiTe win as to incidents, events, 
and catat^ophes, but no great deacon 
at execution, favour Us, who can dress 
up, etnbellisii, adorn, and inspire widt 
Promethean heat,—annually favour 
Us, we Bay, with some scores of skele¬ 
tons of Stories, sgainst the publishing 
season ^ We shall not stickle on terms. 
A tithe of the copy-right, we should 
suppose, will be reckon^ handsome 
•—or say rather, fifty pounds, and a 
new suit of sables on each edition of 
three thousand of one volume post 
octavo. But he will have need to 
V»e prolific, that we may not over¬ 
take him; for, provided we keep our 
health, we shall make no bones of 
three skeletons in the fortnight. We 
know not whether Mr Moore con¬ 
structed his own skeleton, or if it be 
the gift of a friend. Be that as it 
may, it is well proportioned, and 
hangs well together. To fill up such 
a skeleton, most have been an easy 
and a pleasant occupation. It walks 
its way gracefully and vigorously in 
the world—all unlike some ghostly 
stories we do not name, that have no 
more speculation in their eyts—no 
more motion in Uieir joints, than a 
Lay Figure. 

The hero of the Tale is a Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, not in the mo¬ 
dem, but in the ancient Athens—Al- 
ciphron, an Epicurean. He appears to 
have been elected to the Chair, by the 
magistrates and town-council, atavery 
early age; for, at the opening of the 
tale, he is represented as being fame- 
sick at five-and-twenty. His loves and 
his lectures have ceased to delight his 
active principles,—all with him is va¬ 
nity and vexation of spirit; and the 
doctrine of the fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms is no longer satisfactory to the 
sage. Above all, he shudders at the 
mortality of the soul, and mourns over 
the triumphs of intellect and genius 
that are so soon to be shrouded in eter¬ 
nal deadi. Mr Moore hints very fine¬ 
ly at those dark misgivings, and con¬ 
trives, in a few intrtmuctory pages, to 
inspire us with an affectionate interest 
in the feteoftheaipiableand disturb¬ 
ed Epicurean. Alciphron is as little as 
may be a pedant, though a professor ; 
nor do we lose our respect and admi¬ 
ration of his character, even while. 
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with our own ears, we hear him lec¬ 
turing to ladies. 

“ The festival wm overthe sounds 
of the song and tlie dance luid ceased, and 
1 was now left in those luxurious gar¬ 
dens atone. Though so ardent and active 
a votary of pleasure, 1 had, by nature^ a 
disposition full of‘melancholy SO ima¬ 
gination that presented sad thoughts, ever 
in the midst of mirth and liappiness, and 
threw the shadow of the future over the 
gayest illusions of the present. Melan- 
clioly was, indeed, twin-born in my eouf 
with Passion; and, not even in the tullest 
fervour of tlic latter, were they sepan- 
ted. Prom the first moment tliat I was 
conscious of thought and feeling, the 
same dark tiiread had run neross the web ; 
and images of death and annihilation min¬ 
gled themselves with the most smiling 
scenes through which my career of eiqoy- 
ment led me. My very passion for plea¬ 
sure hut deepened these gloomy fencies 
fur, shut out, as 1 vv'as by my creed, from 
a future life, and having no hope beyond 
the narrow horizon of this, every minute 
of delight assiiined a mournful preeioui- 
iiesB in my eyes, and pleasure, like the 
flower of the cemetery, grew but more- 
luxuriant from the neiglihourliood of 
death.” 

In this mood of mind, Alciphron 
wanders along, till he finds himself 
before that fair statue of Venus with- 
which the chisel of Alcamcnes bad 
embellished the Garden. He sinks 
asleep at the base of the statue; and 
in a dream beholds a pole, venerable 
man, with a taper in his hand, like a 
messenger from the grave. 

*' Alter a few moments of awful si¬ 
lence, during wliicti he looked at me with 
a sadness that thrilled my very soul, he 
said,—' Ihou, who seekest eternal life,- 
go unto the shores of the dark Nile—gn 
unto the shores of the dark Nile, and thoa 
wilt find the eternal life thou seekest T 

“ No sooner had be said these words 
than the death-like hue of his cheek 
brightened into a smile of more than hu¬ 
man promise. The small torch that he 
held sent fortii a radiance, by which sud¬ 
denly the whole suifdce of the desert was 
illuminated, even to the far horizon’s 
edge, along whose line were now seen 
gardens, palaces, and spires, all bright 
and goldeu, like the architecture of the 
clouds at sunset Sweet music, too, was 
heard everywhere, floating around, and. 
from all sides, such varieties of sple^our 
poured, that, with the excess both of har¬ 
mony and oi light, I awoke. 
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. '** liut if^daU sliouJd be siiper&titioiis, 
MsaMiOatHly neither unusufil rwr atiwige. 
A belief in euperhuman agency aeema 
nMoral and iieceswry to the mind ; and, 
if not suffered to flow in the obvious chan¬ 
nels, it will find a vent in some other. 
Iknce, many who have doubted the ex¬ 
istence ol a God, have yet implicitly placed 
themselves under the patronage of Fate 
«r the stars. Much the same inconsisten¬ 
cy I was conscious of in my own feelings. 
Though rejecting all belief in a divine 
Providence, I had yet a faith in dreams, 
that all my philosophy could not conquer. 
Nor was experience w'unting to (‘onfirm 
me in my delusiou ; tor, by some of those 
accidental coincidences, which make the 
lortune of soothsayers and prophet;*, 
dreams, more than once, had been to me 

Oracles truer far than oak, 

Or dove, or trii>od, ev er si>oke. 

It tvas not wonderful, therefore, that the 
vision of that night, touching, as it did, a 
chord so ready to vibrate, should have 
affected me with more than ordinary 
power, and sunk deeper into my memory 
witJi every effort I made to forget it. In 
vain did I mock at iny own weakness; 
—such self'derision is seldom sincere. 
Ill did 1 pursue my accustomed plea¬ 
sures. Their zest was, as usual, fur ever 
new; but still came the saddening con¬ 
sciousness of mortality, and, with it, the 
recollection of this visionary promise, to 
which my fancy, in defiance of my rea-oit, 
still clung.’* 

This strange vision perpetually 
haunts him, and he longs to travel into 
Egypt, that land of wonders, where 
mystery has unfolded but half her 
’ treasures—where so many dark secrets 
of the antediluvian world still rtmain, 
undcciphcred, on the pillars of Seth ; 
and where some chann or amulet may 
lie hid, whose discovery may wait his 
coming, according to the promise of 
the phantom. Having furnished him¬ 
self with rccominendutory letters to all 
|i.irts of Egypt, in the summer of 227 
A.D., be sets sail for Alexandria. 

The reputation of Alciphron, as a 
philosopher and man of pleasure, Itad 
preceded him, and at Alexandria, the 
second Atliens of the world, his cele¬ 
brity opened hearts and doors at his 
approach, like a talisman. The dark 
beauty of the Egyptian women had in 
his eyes a novelty that enhanced their 
other charms, while love and friend¬ 
ship ripened in his path as rapidly 
as vegetation springs up where the 
Kile has flowed. H e attends the cele¬ 
bration of the Anmial Feitival of Sea 


rii|>ip af C&iiopiu^t Snis he is pi«- 
l^nt'duHi^ht^ Festival of Lampfr^he 
wanders* among the postrate obdisks 
of Heliopolis. But his proudest pl- 
grimage was to the lale m the G<d^n 
Venus j and as he eimlorcd itfi shades, 
whose bowers are fn'e only templesy 
he felt how far more to form the 
shrine of a deity are the evm-living 
stems of the Garden and Grove, than 
the most precious columns tl^t the 
animate quarry can supply. But it 
was not till that evening when he first 
stood before the Pyramids of Memphis, 
and saw them towering aloft like the 
watch-towers of Time, that the great 
secret of which he had dreamed, again 
rose on his thoughts in all its inscru¬ 
table darkn- ss. “ Must thou alone 
then perish ? Must minds and hearts 
be annihilated, while Pyramitls en¬ 
dure? Death, death, even on these 
everhstin? taiilets—the only approach 
to immortality that kings tlieinselves 
could purcha'.e—thou hast written our 
doom, saying awfully and intclhgibly, 

* There is-for man no eternal man¬ 
sion but the tomb !’" 

The sun sinks—and suddenly on 
every house-top in Memphis, gay gilded 
banners are seen floating aloft, to pro¬ 
claim liis setting, while a full burst 
of harmony ])cal.s from all the tem¬ 
ples along the shores. On that very 
evening, the Great Festival of the 
Moon was to be celebrated, on a little 
island half-way over between the gar¬ 
dens of Memphis and the eastern 
shore, where stood the temple of the 
goddess. As he approaches tne island, 
he sees, glittering through the trees 
on the bank, the lamps of the pilgrims 
hastening to the ceremony, and pass¬ 
ing through a long alley of sphynxes, 
whose spangling marble shone out 
from the dark sycamores around them, 
he soon reached the grand vestibule 
of the Tenijilc, where the ceremonies 
of the evening had already commen¬ 
ced. 

“ In this vast hall, which was sur¬ 
rounded by a double range of colomns, 
find lay open over-liead to the start of 
heaven, I saw a group of young maidens, 
moving in a sort of measured step, be¬ 
tween walk and dance, round ‘a smuH 
sliiine, upon which atood one of those 
sacred birds,' th^, bii account of the va¬ 
riegated colour of their wings, are dedi¬ 
cated to (he moon. The vestibule was 
dimly lighted,-—fiierehding but one lamp 
of naphtha on each of the great pillars 
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tiiat encircled it. But, having taken m; 
Ktation beside one of Uiose piliara, I had 
a distinct view of the young dancers, as 
in succession they passed noc. 

** Their long, graceful drapery was as 
white as snow j and each wore loosely, 
beneath the rounded bosom, a dark-blue 
zone, or bandelet, studded, like the skies 
at midnight, with little silver stars. 
Through their dark lorks was wreathed 
the white lily of the Nile,-—that flower 
being accounted as welcome to the moon, 
as tbe golden blossoms of the bean- 
flower are to the sun. As they passed 
under the lump, a gleam of light flashed 
from their bosoms, which, I could per¬ 
ceive, was the reflection of a small mirror, 
that, in the manner of the women of 
the East, each wore beneath her left 
shoulder. 

“ There was no music to regulate 
their steps; but, as they gracefully went 
round the bird on tbe shrine, some, by 
the beat of the castanct, some, by the 
shrill ring of the sistnim,—which they 
held uplifted in the attitude of their own 
divine Isis,—harnioiiiously timed the ca¬ 
dence of their feet; while others, at 
every step, shook a small rhain of silver, 
whose sound, mingling with those of the 
I'ustanets and sistrums, produced a wild, 
but not an unpieasiiig harmony. 

“ TJiey seemed all lovely; but there 
was one—whose face the light had not 
yet reached, so downcast she held it— 
who attracted, and, at length, riveted all 
iny attention. 1 knew not why, but 
there was a something in those half seen 
features,—a charm in the very shadow, 
that hung over their imagined beauty,- 
which took me more than all tbe out¬ 
shining loveliness of her companions. 

It was tliun,—by that light, which 
shone full upon the young maiden’s fea¬ 
tures, as, starting at the bhize, she raised 
her eyes to the portal, and, as suddenly, 
let fall their lids again,'^it was then I 
beheld, what even my own ardent sina- 
gination, in its most vivid dreams of 
beauty, had never pictured. Not Psyche 
herself, when pausing on the threshold 
of lieaven, w'hile its first glories fell on 
her dazzled lids, could have looked more 
beautiful, or blushed with a more inno- 
eent shame. Often as 1 had felt tlie power 
of looks, none had ever entered into my 
soul so far. Ic was a new feeling—a 
new sense—coining as suddenly as that 
radiance into the vestibule, and, at once. 
Ailing my whole being; and had that 
vision but lingered another moment be¬ 
fore my eyes, 1 should have wholly for¬ 
gotten who 1 was and where, and tlirown 
myself, in prostrate adoration, at her 
feet. 

Vni.. XXII. 


'< But scarcely iiod that gush of hnv. 
mony been heard, when the sacred bird, 
which ^d, till now,, stood motionless as 
an Imag^ expanded, his wings, and flew 
into the Temple; while bis graerfut 
young worshippers, mth a fleetness like 
his own, followed,—and she, who liadi 
left a dream in my heart never to be for¬ 
gotten, vanished with the rest. As she 
went rapidly past the pillar against which 
I leaned, the ivy that encircled it caught 
her drapery, and disengaged some or¬ 
nament which fell to the ground. It was 
the small mirror which 1 had seen shining 
on her bosom. Hastily aiid tremulously 
I picked it up, and hurried to restore it; 
but she was already lost to ny eyes in 
the crowd,” 

Flinging into his boat, AI- 

ciphron, in a mood of mind as usual 
half-bright and half-gloomy, uncori'- 
sciously rows across a solitary lake to 
the north of Memphis, upon whose 
shores stands the Necropolis, or dity 
of the Dead,—a place of melancholy 
grandeur, covered over with shrines 
and pyramids. Startled by finding 
himself within the shadow of thu; ci* 
ty, he looks up, and beholds rising in 
succession before him,-pyramid be¬ 
yond pyramid, each towering more 
loftily than another, while all were 
out-top[»cd in grandeur by one upon 
whose summit the moon set-med to 
rest as on a pedestal. He hears the 
sound of an oar plying swiftly through 
the waters, and in a tew moments sees 
shooting iiast him ’ towards the shore 
a smill boat, in which sit two female 
figures, muffled up and veiled. They 
disembark, and he follows them till 
they both disappear within the shade 
of a small pyramid. He accidentally 
presses a spring that commands a mys- 
terions aperture—and the spirit of ad¬ 
venture being strong within him, he 
sends up a j»y prayer to that bliss- 
loving Que™, whose eye alone was 
upon him, passes through the portal, 
and desamds into the pyramid. At 
the end of a long gallery, he sees a 
glimpse of liaht, appearing t® come 
from some cell or alcove—and leaches 
a small chapel, or oratory, over the 
walls of which were painted some of 
those various symbols, by which the 
mystic wisdom of the Egyptians loved 
to shadow out the liistory of the soul 
—the winged globe with a serpent 
—the rays descending from almve, 
like a glory, and the Theban Beetle, 
as he comes forth, .after the waftrs 
3 f. 
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have ^fisaed away, and tlie flret eun* 
heftm falla on his regenerated wuigs. 

** la Ihe middle of the chapel stood a 
low altar of granitCi on which lay a life¬ 
less female formy cnslirined within a case 
of jcrystal,—as they preserve their dead 
ill'Ethiopia, —and looking as freshly 
beautiful as if the soul had but a few 
hours departed. Among the embiwg 
of death, on the front of the altar, were 
a slender lotus-branch, broken in two, 
and a bird, iust winging its flight from 
the spray. 

'* To these memorials of the dead, 
however, I but little attended; for there 
was a living object there upon which my 
eyes were most intently fixed. 

*' The lamp, by which the whole of tlic 
chapel was illuminated, w’as placed at 
the head of the pale image in the shrine; 
and, between its light and me, stood a 
femaleform, bending over the monument, 
as if to gaze upon the silent features 
within. The position in which this figure 
was placed, intercepting a strong light, 
afforded me, at first, but an imperfect 
and sliadowy view of it. Yet even at 
tills mere outline my heart beat high,— 
and memory, as it proved, had as much 
share in this feeling as imagination. For, 
on the head changing its position, so us 
to let a gleam fall on the features, I saw 
with a transport, which had almost led 
me to betray my lurking-place, that it 
was she—the young worshipper of Isis 
—the same, the very same, whom I hud 
seen, brightening the holy place wliece 
she stood, and looking like an inliabitant 
of some purer world. 

“ The movement, by which she had 
now given me an opportunity of recog¬ 
nising her, was made in raising from tlie 
shrine a small cross* of silver, which lay 
directly over the bosom of the lifeless 
figure. Bringing it close to her lips, she 
kissed it with a religious fervour; then, 
turning her eyes mournfully upwards, 
held them fixed with an inspired earnest¬ 
ness, as if, at that momen^n direct com¬ 
munion with heaven, th* saw neither 
roof, nor any other cai-thly barrier be¬ 
tween them and the skies.’* 

AWed by this holy scene, Alcipliron 
glides ha^ through the same passages 
and u^Pings by which he had en¬ 
tered, regains the narrow staiiway, 
and again ascends into light. 

Thus far have we proceeded in com¬ 
pany with Professor Alciphron, not 
without a deep interest in lus adven¬ 


tures. But ure eeme new upon a part 
of hk autobs^raphy, which, although 
we-dottbt not it will be thought vastly 
fine and romantic by many readers; 
is to us nothing more or less than 
downright and most extravagant non¬ 
sense. After a whole day’s nap, he 
again descends into tile pyramid, with 
a lamp in his hand—and ere long en¬ 
ters through a pair of massy iron*gates, 
which open at a touch, and theifclash 
together again with such a din, that 
it seemed as if every echo, tliroughout 
that vast, subterranean w-orld, from 
the Catacombs of Alexandria, ‘to 
Thebes’s V’alley of Kings, had caught 
up and rciwated the thundering sound, 
lie finds himself in the mysterious 
dominions of the Egyptian priesthood. 
Strange lights alternate with horrid 
glooms and utter darkness—wondrous 
music floats around—^the walls are in¬ 
scribed with poems in shining cha¬ 
racters—voices reply in monosyllabic 
sweetness “ Yes” to his anxious que¬ 
ries—and there extends complett^y 
across his path, a thicket or grove 
of the most combustible trees of 
F.gypt, tamarind, iiine, .ind Arabian 
balm. Around their steins and branch¬ 
es are coiled serpents of fire, which, 
twisting them selvesrapidly from hough 
to bough, spread their own wild-fire 
as they go, and involve free after tree 
in one general blaze. He rushes 
tlirough this grove of fire, while tho 
serpents that hang hissing from the 
red branches shoot showers of sparkles 
down upon him, and he then escajw's 
into an immense rocky cavern, through 
the middle of which, headlong .as a 
winter-torrent, rushes a roaring flood. 
He leaps into the waters, pursued by 
the niournful cries of apparitions; and 
after a desperate struggle, in which he 
must have .sorely felt the want of a 
cork-jacket, he gets hold of a flight of 
steps, which, after shaking himself 
hastily, like a Newfoundland dog, 
(Bronte,) he ascends with promptitude 
and decision of character, worthy the 
admiration of John Foster. A balus¬ 
trade by which he holds during his as¬ 
cent, grows tremulous in his hand, 
and the steps totter beneath his feit. 
A momentary flash, as of lightning, 
at that critical moment, breaks atonnn, 
and he sees, hanging otit of the clouds 
and within reach, a huge brazen ring. 


♦ A CTOs* was, amnne the Ecyptiam, the emlAcm of a futiiTe life. 
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•tr^tches ibrth 

;»nQ seize it, and, at the sane iiK» 
atant, both balustrade and ste^ ^ving 
way, he is left swinging by hiahaiida 
in the dark void. As if this massy 
ring had, by some magic power, been 
linked with all the winds in heaven, 
no sooner had he seized it, than, like 
the toucliing of a spring, it seemed to 
give loose to every variety of gusts 
and tempests that ever strewed the 
sea<Bbore with wrecks or dead; and 
as he swung about, the sport of this 
elemental strife, each new burst of its 
fury threatened to sliiver him, like a 
storm-sail, to atoms! The Professor 
is certainly now placed in a situation 
to which we should not wish even our 
worst enemy to be doomed for more 
than five minutes at a s^iell. Wliat 
en attitude for a portrait! Alciphron 
holding like grim death, hand over 
head, by a ring in the roof of a vault, 
right over an abyss, like one of those 
in the Devil’s Peak in Derbyshire, 
drawing up his knees to his chin in 
occasional convulsions, unhappy in his 
fork, and in his back the lumbago. 
What would not our friend George 
L'ruicksluiiik have given for five mi¬ 
nutes’ study of the Professor’s face in 
such a predicament! Ilis eyes, start¬ 
ing from tlieir sockets, must have been 
quite a treat; nor less so his ear-to-ear 
mouth ; not even to hint at the nose 
of an Kpicurean during such a prelec¬ 
tion to the apparitions of a pyramid- 
Assuredly his life was not worth an 
hour’s purchase—for “ still holding, 
i know not how, by the ring, I felt 
myself caught up, as if by a thousand 
wiiirlwinds, and round and round, like 
a stone-shot in a sling, tvhirlcd in the 
midst of all this deafening cl'.aos, till 
my brain grew dizzy, and my recollec¬ 
tion confused, and I almost fancied 
myself on tliat wheel of the infernal 
world, whose rotations, it is said, eter¬ 
nity alone can number!” 

Hravo—bravo!—encore —encore! 
The Venetian devil on the slack rope, 
is nothing to the Professor. But Pure¬ 
ly suchfeats deserve refreshment—and 
Alciphron should have been allowed 
u tumbler or two of suminat, and a 
change of flannels. He must have 
been in profuse perspiration, and re¬ 
quired rubbing aown, when I felt 
the ring slowl v descend witli me, till, 
hii|)])y as a shipwrecked mariner at 
the first sight of land, I found myself 
once more on firm ground.” lie could 


not have been Aus pendent for less 
than ten minutes, and it is not easy 
to imagine more violent gymnastics. 
What a contrast between tue Profes¬ 
sor in his Chair, and the Professor in 
the Ring! We had no idea that Epi- 
cuzeans were such proficients in bodi¬ 
ly exercises—and Alciphron Agonistes 
must have despised the ease of his in¬ 
dolent gods. Strong muscular arms 
he must have had, like those of aXeatc 
or Spring of later days—and a facer 
from such a performer would have 
been an ugly piece of business. We 
should also nave liked to know how 
he felt when at full swing—^probably 
rather squeamish—and queer in the 
upper storey. Alciphron should have 
been more explicit on that point, for 
the benefit of posterity. We recom- 
Kicnd this exploit to the manager of 
Sadler’s Wells. It would have a fine 
effect in a melodrame—and tlie Per¬ 
sonification of the Professor might 
dance his hornpipe on air to music by 
Horn. The piece, if well got up, 
would have an equal run to Mother 
Goose—jind Young Grimaldi would 
admirably enact the Professor in Uie 
Pyramid. 

To be serious, could a man of Mr 
Moore’s exquisite perception of the 
ludicrous, have missed being moved, 
even to tears, by such an adventure as 
this, in a serious fiction by any other 
writer ? 1 low could he for a moment 
imagine himself in Alciphron’s pre¬ 
dicament, without feeling that it was 
one of the most absurd danger, which 
a serious spectator would have been 
unable to view without laughter, even 
while he was expecting the performer 
every moment to be dashed to pieces ? 

A man never looks so like a ninny, as 
when suddenly brought into involun¬ 
tary activity out of his own element. 

Wc remember once having seen an 
old gentleman, when his house was 
on fire, let himself down by a rope 
which he had kept coiled round one 
of the bed-posts for that especial pur¬ 
pose, from tile ninth storey, till, having 
got to tlie end of his tetlier, he re¬ 
mained dangling about thirty feet 
from the ground. About five thou¬ 
sand people immctliatcly burst out 
into a simultaneous horse-laugb, which 
was with difficulty extinguished, on 
ihe septuagenariau being caught as he 
was swinging to and fro like the pen¬ 
dulum of an ci^t-day clwk, by the 
strong arm of a providential Girrzzy, 
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is4 through a window on 

the teconut flat, into the privacy of 
domestic life. Suppow, during one of 
our I Noctes Ambrosiana*, our dear 
ftiend thcEttrick Shepherd, were to 
keep swinging so, from a riiig in the 
roof, till die toddy got cold in the 
tumbler below his feet, would it be 
possible, think you, much as our sym¬ 
pathetic hearts would commiserate 
James, to stifle our laughter at the 
shrieks of the truly original author of 
the Queen’s Wake? Such a sight 
would relax the gravity of a spectator 
fresh from the cave of Trophonius. 
lie who could behold unmoved such 
an Epicurean, must needs be a Stoic 
indeed ; it would wake wild laugh¬ 
ter in the throat of death," till he 
■went oiF in a guffaw. Now, we hold 
that Mr Hogg is every whit as good- 
looking a man as ever Alciphron was, 
and able to stand as much, and more, 
before you could make him personally 
ridiculous. Or, may we without of¬ 
fence suppose Mr Thomas Moore him- 
8 :lf riding at the ring, like a pleasure- 
boat riding at anchor in a swell ? Fair 
eyes might weep at his danger—but it 
would be througn a smile, and an in sup- 
prcssible susurrus would titter ro\ui<l 
the table, when the author of Lalla 
Rookh descended into the eptrgne. 
Wc have selected Mr Hogg and JMr 
Moore as illustrations, out of our ad- 
/ miration of their genius as poets, and 
regard for themselves as men. But 
perhaps it may be said that they arc 
not in point, because neither of them 
is a professor like Alciphron, and that 
Picardy Place is not a pyramid. Take, 
then, a professor—one of the profes¬ 
sors of the New London University, 
Mr Al'CuIIoch—up with him to the 
roof of one of the Four Theatres of 
the glory of Gower Street, and let him 
dangle at full length at a rope’s-end. 
Let Mordccai MulUon give him a 
shove to set him a-swinging. There 
he goes, surlier as the swings increase 
•—twenty in the minute. His heels 
keep kissing alternately each end-wall, 
while, ever and anon, his head threat¬ 
ens to crack the ceiling. Now he is 
fixed—^Dow he is circulating capital. 
At one time, like stock, he rises, at 
another time, like stock, he falls. 
Now, like an Exchequer bill, he bears 
a premium, and now the exchange is 
at par. His Treatise on Currency is 
adniilted to be Ins ablest fierformtiiice 
—and he is looked tip to more than 


ever byColonel Torrens and Mr Mill. 
Orira as his per^alities have been 
agtunst thirt n^ul vegetable, is he not 
himself quite the' potato? Mercy on 
us, what eyes ! Now he is curious on 
cornices—^now a roof-inspector—and 
how delicately at that moment did his 
toe touch the floor !— Vine acqvirit 
cundo —and as he intensifies his'accc- 
leration, he becomes undistinguish- 
abie in feature, joint, or limb. His 
most intimate friends do not know 
him—they become incredulous of his 
presence. The ring gives way, and in 
sudden descent, like a bit of batiios, 
down stots the l*rofcssnr, and then is 
seen blowing the fVoth from a pot 
of porter, gutrdon of his high em- 
prize. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous, 
w'ell was it said by that acute critic, 
hir Najioleon Buonaparte, whose Life 
has been most ably written of late by 
Sir Walter, there is but one st<‘p— 
nor, we venture to add, is that step 
generally a long one. A young'lady 
may take it in tight petticoats ^—a 
oung gentleman even in a brace of 
rccches made in the Modern A then!;. 
It is rarely a stride—^it seldom exceeds a 
foot, and wo have measured it under si \ 
inches. Alciphron forgot that apoph¬ 
thegm. Striking your head against 
a stair-case is by no manner of nieaiih 
the same thing as striking your head 
against the stars. The one is sublitiit. 
—the other ridiculous. The one plea¬ 
sant, the other painful, as every man 
will acknowledge that tries; Now, 
the Epicurean performing on the pen¬ 
dent ro])c in the Pyramid, may jnavu 
fancied himself sublime, but he was 
only making himself ridiculous, and 
wc absolutely could not help blushing 
for the Professor. There was a deep 
well beneath him, it seems, and hc- 
richly deserved a plump.—Yes, he 
ought to have been made to kick tlic 
bucket. 

Alciphron seems to have been of a 
very prying nature. Few people but 
himself would have thought of look¬ 
ing for a secret spring in the brick¬ 
work of one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World—and deuce a one of them 
all, but himself,would have been lucky 
enough to find it out at the first trial. 
And then, could he not have kept hi.s 
jiaws off the brazen ring, and be hang¬ 
ed to him? A moniPiit's reflection 
would have told him that it was “ .i 
wcakiiivcntion of the enemy," and that 
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by pulling at it, he could expect a no 
more merciful visitation than a sbow- 
er>bath. The hero of a tale ahould 
not be inquisitive, for the consequen¬ 
ces are sure to be awkward; and if he 
must keep doing, why he must reap as 
he has sowed, and get himself ine¬ 
vitably into all sorts of undignified 
scrapes. Alciphron should have re¬ 
membered that, although upon the 
rove, he was a Professor; and that 
even during vacation, something was 
due to the gravity of the chair. Be¬ 
sides, spring and rings, trap-doors 
and wells, should not be all a)ntrivcd 
for the hand of every vagrant; and 
now and then even the luckiest should 
take the wrong sow by the ear. It is 
evident that Alciphron was bom nei¬ 
ther to be hanged nor drowned, and we 
wondeied how he was to meet with 
his death, till we had the melancholy 
satisfaction of being informed at tbc 
close of his history, that he died, pick¬ 
ax in hand, in the brass mines of 
Palestine. 

Did Mr Jloore ever descend a salt¬ 
mine in Cheshire or elsewhere? Did 
he ever see a desperado of a stone¬ 
mason aseend a steeple without scaf¬ 
folding, clinging like a fly to the wall ? 
We suspect not. Had he ever done 
so, he would not have made so light 
of jumping into chasms, climbing per- 
jK'ndicuIar staircases, threading sub¬ 
terranean galleries, swiinining Al- 
pheus, and dangling over abyssis by 
rings. Alciphron had led ralhi r ascdeii- 
tary life, ami his walking had chiefly 
been .along the gravel of the Garden. 
Besides, he was notoriously flat-soled, 
slightly inkneed, and his hands were 
while and delicate as these of our La- 
dy-liOve. lie had never been in train¬ 
ing—was fat and flabby, and" scant of 
breath—and had not cultivated his 
intrepidity. Vet, all at once, he dan¬ 
ces like a D’Kgvillc, jumps like an Ire¬ 
land, and bawls like a Pulley. Here 
there is a want of ket'ping ; the reader 
gets sceptical, and ofiers odds that he 
don't perform tlie same feat over again 
at a month’s notice. His good faith 
is suspected; and he looks like a re¬ 
jected contributor to the Annals of 
fijiorting. 

That Alciphron did ImiaJide perform 
all that he asserts, we in courtesy and 
eoiiscicnce arc bound to believe, for he 
died, wo are told, a good C1iri.stiaii, 
and his T.ife is a posthumous publica¬ 
tion. But wc have a wide swallow for 


the wonderful; and pcoidc in general 
are morO ihoredulous in this enlight* 
ened age. We hear it whispered by 
malicious genealogists, that Alciphron 
wasan ancestor of meBaron Munchau¬ 
sen, and the mostfattious of theancient 
Toxophohtes. For ourselves, we can 
believe anything—^for example, that 
the moon is ma^ of green cheese, and 
that the part is particularly mouldy 
and mity into which ^e Irish joiner 
drove a nail. But scepticism is the 
vice of the age; and not one man in 
a million will belt the ring. 

Now, an autobiographer cannot be 
too cautious not to impeach his own 
veracity. One bouncer invalidates a 
whole batch of truths. Let a man 
maintain that he once stood on his 
head on tlic top of a steeple, and no¬ 
body will believe him when be says 
that he once leaped a stye. Fording 
Tartarus is one thing, and fording the 
Tweed another ; and he who swears 
that he has bathed in Lethe, will be 
disbelieved when he asserts that he 
has done so in the Leithen. Egjpt, 
it is true, is a privileged place, and 
any person may be supposed to play 
pranks in a Pyramid; but all coun¬ 
tries ought to be on an equality; and 
to the jumper who cleared six feet at 
Rhodes, we say, favour us with five 
feet six at St Boswell’s Green. 

Further, Alciphron does not speak 
of his exploits in a style of language 
calculated to induce belief that he 
was capable of performing them—^nor 
would it go down at Tattcrsall’s. He 
is innocently unaware Uiat he has 
done anything extraordinary, and is 
no judge of distance. He would think 
nothing cf offering to walk eight miles 
an hour, toe and heel;—to jump thirty 
feet back and forwards on level ground 
—to lift a ton. He is either a vapour- 
cr or a simpleton ; and in spite of all 
his eulogies on his own activity, wc 
would not lay the long odds on him 
in a race of a hundred yards up-hill 
against a tortoise, or at hopstep-and- 
jump on level ground agiunst a man¬ 
nikin of indian-rubber in the shape of 
an ink-horn. 

Still further, no man, not even a 
Professor, is entitled to run all sorts of 
risks, and dare all sorts of dangers in 
all the different dements, without 
once meeting with a serious rebuft’, 
such as a broken skyill, leg, back, or 
spine. Now, Alciphron always escapes 
Scot-free. He plumps into water, and 
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fow his ^ve cmergcfi dry as a duck. 
He flsunders tUrough firtv ^ 

kiir is ringed. lie lias notbiug to 
allow in proof of his perils; and st^s 
ottt of Necropolis, or the City of the 
Dead, as smug as he could out of a 
band-box. 

Finally, it is not possible for even 
the most sanguine reader to hope that 
Alciphron will at last be killed. No 
one can long be taken in by his tricks. 
When he falls through a trap-door, we 
feel assured that there is a feather-bed 
ready for him below—when he walks 
tlie lire, we know that he wears an 
asbestos dreadnought or wrap-rascal. 
Against all foul air in mines, he has 
obviously anticipated Sir Humphrey 
Davy in the safety-lamp; and though 
no lender or llyron in swimming, he 
keejisbobbingonthe surface, in theein- 
brace of a life-preserver. We are con¬ 
vinced that he can neither be banged, 
tirowned, shot, stifled, stabbed, or beat 
to a mummy—that should he swoon, 
he will quietly be revived by an elixir 
at the nose ; nay, that should lie even 
die, he will think nothing of it after a 
sound sleep, a pastime to which he is 
extremely partial; and that he will 
think no more of being buried than a 
citizen of another sect would think of 
blinking the question under a load of 
blankets. There is no end to a person 
of this kind ; and we only wonder why 
Alciphron sliould have been so mise¬ 
rable about the mortality of the soul, 
when he bad such excellent reason for 
trusting in the immortality of the 
body. 

Having thus spoken our mind some¬ 
what freely, we must return to the 
progress of the story. Alciphron, on 
once more setting foot on terra Anna, 
hears music floating at a distance, 
such as heard in dreams, while through 
an elysium or paradise, that gradually 
opens before him, are seen wandering, 
with the serene air and step of happy 
spirits, groups both of young and 
old, of venerable and of hm ly forms, 
wearing, most of them, the Nile’s 
white flowers on their heads, and bran¬ 
ches of the eternal palm in thtir hamls, 
wlule-over the verdant turf, fair chil¬ 
dren and maidens go ilancing to aerial 
music, whose course is like that of the 
light, invisible, but which filled the 
whole air with itsniyslic sweetness. He 
I' vls his robe gtnitly pulled,and turn¬ 
ing, beholds an Wed man, whom, by 
tht sacred hue of hi? garb, he knows 


to a Hierophant. Placing a branch 
of the oonseorated palm in his hand, 
the Hierophant says, in a sbleum voice. 

Aspirant of theMystrrics,welcome!" 
The l^est conducts him to a small 
pavilion, Ijy the side of a whispering 
stream, where the very spirit of slum¬ 
ber .seemed to preside ; and, pointing 
to a bed of dritxl poppy leaves within 
it, left Aldidiron to repose. 

By the way, the Epicurean is a great 
sleeper. He seems not to care so much 
about eating or drinking ; but ho 
sleeps like a dormouse. On the pre¬ 
sent occasion, he tells us that—“ No 
sooner hud I fallen on my leafy coucli, 
than sleep, like a sudilen death, came 
over me; and I lay, for hours, in the 
<lark and motionless rest, which not 
even a sliadow of life disturbs." Du¬ 
ring the whole of this part of his jmI- 
veiuure'!, Alciphron could not possibly 
liave been more sonmolently inclined, 
than were we ourselves,—and to be 
candid, xve have just awoke out of a 

sleep like a sudden deatlt,” to go 
on with this article. 

Tedious were it to abridge tbe dc* 
sciiption that now ensues of Alei- 
jihroii’s initiation into the niysteriis 
of IsLs. The old priest, urahr whose 
guidance he has {mt himself, is a man 
oftalcntamleloq lienee; andsoine part; 
of the ceremony of initiation brought 
Ibrcibly to our recolh ction certain cni- 
respondnig ineidents Unit occurred to 
ourstlves the evening we were imide 
free and accepted masons. Were we 
not, ander a formidable ban, sworn 
never to divulge the mysteries of the 
craft, it would have pleased us to draw 
a parallel Ix'tw en the [iroceedings ol 
Alciphron in those subterranean re¬ 
gions, and our own in the Kilwinning 
Lodge. 

It is not easy to know the precise 
aim of the Egyptian priesthood, in tlie 
imposing and magnificent rites which 
they play otf on the Epicurean. The 
philosophy of Epicurus was their es¬ 
pecial abhorrence, and tin y seem to 
liave wished either to convert Alci- 
pliron to their own creed, oi to intrap 
him into death. Their spies liad seen 
him hovering about the Pyramid ; and 
the two female figures lie hail follow¬ 
ed, appear to liave been employed as 
decoy-ducks, whose smooth plumage 
it was beyond the power of the Pro¬ 
fessor's ]ihi]osophy to resist. This, to 
our mind, destroys the simplicity of 
the whole advciituri', which instantly 
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assumes tbe duiractor of a thing dex« 
terously got up; and, besides, to pit 
one simple professor against some 
thousand crafty priests, is not fair 
play, which is at all times a jewel. 

But the fatal objection to all the 
subterranean part of the volume is, 
that it is insufferably dull, and out¬ 
rageously unnatural. Had anybody 
told us, previous to perusal of the 
Epicurean, that Mr Thomas Moore 
had written some chapters of a book 
that w'ere insufterably dull, we should 
have given him, if not the lie direct, 
certainly both the retort courteous 
and the quip modest—and iiiiniodi- 
ately after perusal, must have penned 
an apology or iTvplaualion. \Ve do 
not so much quarrel with what is out¬ 
rageously unnatural—tor a man of 
genius, in a tit of infuriated fiincy, 
may be guilty of any outrage against 
old mother Nature, and l)tq>c to be 
forgiven. Hut t i bt; outrageous, un¬ 
natural, and dull, all three togiilier, 
for tlio space of ibrtv-thur hours, 
(the inininunn durntii ii of the .Tamos 
\VatL stcaui-patkot’s trip I'roui Leith 
to l,ondoii, {.’aptain Ham.) ix a pri¬ 
vilege which tile iiuhliovill not grant 
to the most gifted son of genius—not 
even to her justly well-belovtd Tho¬ 
mas Aloore. 

That the suhtorrancaii world, ex¬ 
cavated foi th - inystorie-j of Egyptian 
''Upoistitiori, was a world of wonders, 
v\e can easily believe, aiul that the 
rites and ceremonies with which the 
idols were worshijqied, or the idoLi’or 
initiated, were inipciMUg, tonible, sub¬ 
lime. Hut there were limits even 
to the power that built the I’yraraids. 
This Mr Moore wholly forgets, and 
does not scruple to describe rivers, 
and groves, and woods, and imrun- 
tains, and lakes, and skies, suns, 
moons, and stars, all more or less ar¬ 
tificially constructed, so that Aleiphron 
is puzzled what to think of it, and 
fri(|uenlly fbrgct.s that he is down 
stairs. Now', just coiisldcr with your¬ 
self, gentle reader, if thou shouldst 
even be Air Thomas Alooro himself, 
how very little imagination is essential 
to such a process. All you have to do 
is, in the first place, to assert that you 
are in a subterranean world, and then 
to describe things as they are upstairs, 
merely mentioning, every now and 
then, lest the reader forget that he ia 
in the sank storey, that a strange un¬ 
earthly light glimmers here, and a 
fitiH stranger and jnoir unearthly 


darkness gkioros tliere; and tliat, 
whatever muaic ^ou hapjicn to hear 
is from some invidble and unknown 
source; in that respect, and in that 
respect alone, differing from the mvt* 
sic one hears in the upper air, which 
proceeds from visible and also tangible 
fiddles; bagpipes, or Imrdy-gumics. 
The subterranean traveller, too, must 
not be suffered to understand distinct¬ 
ly anything that happens to him, but 
must be kept in a constant perplexi- 
ty, surprise, and wonder, which are 
found to be emotions highly poetical^ 
and easily excited, even in the minds of 
the least imaginative, who, either from 
chance or choice, may have descended 
into a l^yrainid, swung over abysses 
of brazen rings, scampered through 
grove.s of vegetable fire, and sustained 
a coup de soldi from a sun nuistructed 
by an Egyptian pyrotechnist. 

Not to mince the matter, hut to out 
with the truth at once boldly, like a 
man, let us say, that, in de.scribing a 
subterranean world, a poet has only to 
g*-t gradually into a state of civilationj 
and attcinj>t a walk of a few miles by 
himself in a hilly country, abounding 
in woods and watens, by star and 
mnotilight—no, not entirely by him¬ 
self, hut with an amanuensis. In the 
first place, the whole visible nocturnal 
sphere is peristrephical. 

“ IltTo VIC go up, up, up. 

And here wc go d«iwn, down, down. 

And here we go lound about, tomtd 
about. 

Hound about every one,” 

is the song of the tipsy moon and tlic 
intoxicated stars. With the utmost 
difficulty can the trees keep their legs, 
and you actually behold a grove of ve¬ 
nerable oaks or elms, at other seasons 
all as grave as a bench of bisho]>s, 
tossing their wigs in the face of the 
aurora borealis, and leaping on tlie 
mountains ns if they had gone mad. 
'What an animul is an old, stiff, formal 
pedant of a Scotch fir, so drunk that 
he can neither sit nor lie ! The moun¬ 
tain-torrents haveall had askinful,and 
—pardon us if we be coarse—are be* 
ginning to cascade. No man living can 
make out what the clouds are about; 
•—and as to the airts, as we call the 
cardinal points of the compass in Scot¬ 
land, they have all stood up to a dou* 
hie quadrille (is it the T.ancer6 ?) And 
only look how that sliarp old airt, Mr 
East, is in the very act of changing po¬ 
sitions with sweet Miss West, while 
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Mr Nortli is irrcBistibiy advancing 
upon bhishing Miss Sontli, dos-A-dos! 

KoWj our supposed |K>et begins to 
dictate, and his amanuensis to take 
hjip down verbatim in short'hand'—' 

“ This is no my sin wvld. 

My ain warld—my ain warld, 

H'his is no my ain warld. 

Fair though this warld be !’* 

jg—^it must be something subterra¬ 
nean. Accordingly, it is jotted doviH 
as such ; and during the time between 
the “ wee short Lour ayont tlietwal,” 
and the solemn stroke Two from the 
Village Tower, is a description indi¬ 
ted that beats Mr Moore's Alemphian 
Mysteries, black and blue, and leaves 
liim wondering, and of bis wondering 
finding no end, at the poverty of his 
own imagination. 

To treat the subject still more meta¬ 
physically, observe what Mr Moore 
has overlooked, that the subterranean 
in fictitious composition must always 
be subject either to the laws of the 
superterranean, or of the supernatural. 
If to the first, then the poet must 
create nothing below ground that be 
could not create above it. Now sup¬ 
pose for an hour that there was no 
sun in a given heaven—no trees on a 
given earth—nor any more scenery in 
short than exists a mile or two within 
the interior of the globe itself—could 
all the wisdom and pow'iT of the Egyp¬ 
tians have got up, tliink ye, such a 
substitute for the sun and the scenery 
as would have imposed upon a Pro¬ 
fessor, and convinced him that he was 
takingadrive in asbandry-dan through 
the sweet shire of Devon } —^Scarcely. 
But is it easier to construct a beauti¬ 
ful world within the belly, than on 
tlie back of the earth ? On the con¬ 
trary, much more difficult. Argal, Mr 
Moore’s subterranean Egyptian region 
of mystery, never was excavated in 
this world ; and when Alciphron has 
faroi^bt this tedious part of his tale 
to a conclusion, we quote Shakspeare 
upon him, and whisper, ** Don Juan 
jfernam Mendez Pinto was but a type 
m thee, thou liar of the first mag- 
aitude!" 

Suppose, again, that the subter¬ 
ranean world of fictitious narrative is 
subject to the laws of the supernatu- 
Itt'this case, the metaphysic of 
the opposition is another, guess sort 
of thing. The mind, when movr<l by 
the imagination, will hold each strange 
11 


tale devoutlv true, that genius conse¬ 
crates to falsehood. That only this 
one every-day apparent and palpable 
world of ours exists, is to the mind 
stupified by pure intellect a melan¬ 
choly truth. But, to the mind sub¬ 
limed by the etber of imagination, that 
creed is a self-evident contradiction ; 
the sole entities are then felt to be 
thoughts; systems on systems, not the 
less real because transitory, are created 
as at a breath, sub-natural, super*na¬ 
tural, preter-uatural—yet all fonneil 
on the model of what we call nature, 
and intelligible to all W’ho know any¬ 
thing, however dimly, of what nature 
is, and received among our persuasions, 
and beliefs, and convictions, which are 
in themselves immortal, though at 
times asleep, and although often dis¬ 
appearing, never extinguished or de¬ 
stroyed. 

Now, had Mr IMoore given us a 
creation of this kind, we sliould liave 
rcturneil him our sincercst thanks, 
lie would then have done sometliiiig 
W’orthy of his genius; and the reading 
public would have exclaimed, A 
Poet—a Poet!’’ Dear S. T. Coleridge 
—thou mighty magician—where and 
why hast thou buried lliy wand Of 
yore, no sooner did we hear thy silver 
voice—alas J mute so long—> 

Th.in tilt* lartli we pace 

Again ajqaured to be 

An unsubiiiantial fuiry-plare, 

Tiiai >ius til world fur thee ! 

We bog a thonsand pardons of oiir 
readers for all this pro^lug, and must 
again look after Alciphron and tlie 
Priest. It delights us to quote Uie 
following beautiful ]>assagL— 

“ Here liis voice was interrupted by a 
strain of mournful music, of which the 
low, di.stunt breathings had been, for 
some minutes, heard, but wbicli now 
gained upon tlie ear too tbriltingly to let 
it listen to any more earthly souiul. A 
faint liglit, too, at that instant hiokc 
through the valley—and 1 could perceive, 
not far from the spot where we sat, a fe¬ 
male figure, veiled, and crouching to 
earth, as if subdued by sorrow, or under 
the influence of shame. 

“ The light, by wliieh I saw h'er, was 
from a pale, moon-like meteor, which bud 
formed itself in the air as the music ap¬ 
proached, and shed over the rocks and 
the lake a glimmer as cold os that by 
which the Dead, in their own realm, 
gaze on eacli other. ^ The music, too, 
which appeared to rise directly out of 
the lake, and to come full of the breath 
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of It! dark watara, tpoSEC a deBpondencf • 
ia «vaiy not* whi<di no langu^o eould • 
axpicBai and aa 1 listened.to its tones, 
and hwltod upon tliat AiDen Spirit, (for' 
8ud4 tbo lioty man whispered, was the 
fossa bjsfore us,) so entirely did Uie illu¬ 
sion of scene take possession 6f me, 
that, wMtbreathless anxiety, t waited 
the resi^^ 

“ Nor had I fpized long before that 
form rose slowly from its drooping posi¬ 
tion : the air around it grew bright, dnd 
the pale meteor overhead assumed a more 
cheerful and living liglit. The veil, wliicfl 
had before shrouded the face of tliefi^re, 
became gradually transparent, and the 
features, one by one, disclosed themselves 
through it. Having tremblingly watched 
tlie progress of the apparition, I now 
started from my seat, and half exclaimed, 

* It is she !* In another minute, this veil 
bad, like a tbin mist, melted away, and 
the young Priestess of the Moon stood, 
for the third time, revealed belure my 
eyes. 

" To rush instantly towards her was 
my first impulse—but the arm of the 
Priest held me firmly back. The lieslt 
mu which had begun to flow in irom 
all sides, collected itself in a glory round 
the spot where she stood. Instead of 
melancholy music, strains of the uiu»t 
exalted rapture were heard; and the 
young muideti, buoyant as the inhahi'- 
ants of the fairy orb, uoiid a bis/e o< light 
like that which fell upon her in the 
Temple, ascended into tlu* air. 

" ‘ Stay, beautiful vision, stay !’ I ex- 
rlaimed, as, breaking from the hold ot the 
Priest, I flung myself prostrate on the 
ground, the only mode by which 1 could 
express the admimtion, even to worsliij), 
with which I was filled. Put the va¬ 
nishing spirit heard mu not; receding 
into t]>e darkness, like that orb, who^c 
track she seemed to follow, her form 
lessened away, till she was seen no inon;. 
Gazing, till tlic lust luminous sjieiik hud 
disappeared, 1 suffered myself unconsci¬ 
ously to be led away by my reverend 
guide, who, placing me once more on my 
bed of poppy-leaves, left me to such re¬ 
pose as it was possible, after siuii a scciio, 
to enjoy." 

Mr Moore is now in a great mea¬ 
sure himself again, anil much beauti¬ 
ful writing occurs; still, however, oc¬ 
casionally intermixed with extrava¬ 
gance. We rejoice in the fair apparitiovi 
of the Priestess of the Moon—begin to 
feci an interest in the fortunes of Al- 
cipbron, and willingly exchange the 
visiohs of fancy for the emotions of 
the .heart. Aletho, for that is hetp 
Vo I, .XX11. 


nomn^ and umj)le is she, and beauti¬ 
ful as .Tmtb, is^, apiarcnt idolatress 
Uiougb she be, & her Becr0t soul a 
Christian—and having heard that the 
Priests have a design on the life oi 
the celebrated Athenian philosopher, 
wljom fIi'c khoti’S but by name’, hhi 
person having been but indistinefly 
seen by her in the gloom) she resolye-s 
to save him, and to escape along with 
him from those unhallowed shrines 
and temples, to a place of purest peace. 
The mode of their esca^ is neither 
happily conceived lior dietailed; and, 
indeed, must be pronounced prepos^ 
tcrous — nay impossible. But Mr 
hfoorc having brought Alciphrondown 
into the subterranean regions by'tbe 
clumsiest and most incredible contri* 
Vances, i.s ipiite consistent with hind* 
self in sending him up again by fne- 
ebanism—-the most grievously gro¬ 
tesque—part of the journey being-per-i. 
formed, if we mistake not, in a jingle 
on a rail-road—and we shrewdly sus¬ 
pect, impelled by steam. 

A sudden click, like the touriiiug of. 
a spring, a as tbei\ hcatd, and the car, 
which, us I had felt on entering it, leaned 
half way over a steep descent, on being 
loosed from its station, shot down almos: 
perpendicularly into the darkness, with a 
rapidity which at first nearly deprived n'.' 
of breath. The wheels slid sniootlily and 
no.selo.'islv in grooves; und-the iinpettn 
which the car acquired in descending w.-i, 
suiKcietit, I perceived, to carry it up c. 
eminence that succeeded, from the summit 
of which it again rushed down another d'- 
clivity, even still more long and preci]'.- 
toiis ihtin the former. In tliis inanper w ■ 
proceeded, by alternate falls and rises, till 
af length, from the last and steepest clcv;. • 
lion, the car descended upon a level of dee" 
sand, where, after running for a few yonks. 
It by degrees lost its motion and stopped." 

Whenever Aletheaml Alciphron arc 
forceil to walk, she puts the end of 
a riband into his hand, and so trots 
him cautiously along in the dark, till 
the creak of an opening door is heard 
above, and a faint gleam of light, 
which at the same time shines upoiv 
her figure, apprises him tliat they a»e 
arrived within reach of tlie suiisliine. 

Heartily glad and grateful must the 
jMior Epicurean Iiavc been on once 
move becoming a citizen of tlicworbi. 
Never hud professor been so buffeteil 
before, and we feci assured that Alei- 
phroii is done with Pyramids for ever. 

Ab for Af r Moore hirasetf; if ever he 
goes into a Pyramitl again, wc hope 
liD 
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serpent will devour bim: 
end we bmdti^ ami r^»ectfully sng- 
geet the propriety of his leaving, with- 
ont dday^ -his eopv of Abiiallatif b 
JR gypi, with M. do Sacy’s Notes. Mr 
Moore is « man of emdition sb well as 
genitis ; hut hr seems to have a kind of 
nmhition to which he ought to be su¬ 
perior, that, namely, of being esteem¬ 
ed a reader of strange books. Man^, 
perhaps most, of the descriptions in 
Lalla Itookh, beautiful as they were, 
smelt of the musty volumes from 
which Uie materials ngil been drawn; 
and no poet native to the Orient, would 
have sj belaboured and overloaded his 
ramels, and other beasts of burden 
with the brush. Yet the rich and 
various versidcation of Lalla Kookli 
carried off all faults—and perhaps it 
would be unreasonable, unjust, and 
ungrateful, to wish any cliango in 
tliose poems. But a prose tale can¬ 
not bear so much ambitious erudition ; 
and the reader, if once fairly tired, 
tnakes no effort, as be has indeed no 
inducement, to keep awake, and wel¬ 
comes the embrace of '• tired Katurt’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

Further, Air IVInure is not, as tve 
have already hinted, nearly so origina! 
in this part of hj>' talc as he is in all 
the rest. We daresay he has read 
" La Vie de S'«Uho&,’’ probably, His- 
toire du Cie!," and certfiinly, “ ^’’oy- 
nges d'Antenor." No man is less a 
plagiary than Mr Moore. iVc merely 
mention these works, which are all as 
stupid as may be. to show that what 
he has done ill, had been previou.dy 
rlone much worse. As to Vathek, 
w'hich we have sumewhent or other 
seen Mr Moore charged with imita¬ 
ting, although Beckford has been prai¬ 
sed by Byron, the said Vathek is utter¬ 
ly unreadable, Beckford being a per¬ 
son of no genius, and very bud taste, 
and unworthy of a name in English 
Literature. We do not believe that 
Mr Moore ever once thought of Va- 
tbek during the composition of the 
Epicurean. 

Gently Alfiiphron raises Alethein his 
arms, who, overcome by agitation and 
fat^e, sunk senseless on the 
pavement, and places her in the air 
on dvt steps of the outer vestibule of 
a vast and ruiaed temple* Where veto 
il»ey ? 

' I wss now standing, I found, on the 
rnnatl {stand in the centre of Lake Moe- 
ri<; Slid tint sanctuary, where we had 


emergednfooai d.uknesa, formed part of 
the ruins of a templu, wIhcIi (H^1 fowe 
since learned) .was, ip tiie grander dH)'* 
of Memphis, a place t»l' pilgriOHige for - 
worsbippora from all parts of Egypt.: The 
fair Lake itself, out ot whose waters once 
rose pavilions, palaces, and even lofty py¬ 
ramids, was still, Uiough dives^/af nuiiiy' 
of these wonders, a scene of infi’rest and 
splendour such as the world could not 
equal. While the shores still s]»arkled 
wi^h matikions and temples, that Iwre tes¬ 
timony to the luxury of a living race, the 
voice of the Past, speaking out of un- 
numltered ruins, wiiosc summits, here 
and there, rose blackly above the wave, 
told of times long fled and generations 
lung swept away, before whose giant re¬ 
mains uii the glory of the present stood 
humbled. Over the southern bank of 
tbe Lake hung llic dark relics of th'> 
Labyrinthits twelve iloyal Palucp'.. 
like tlie inansioii'i ot tlie Xodiac.—■ t'l 
thundoing portals and eunstellatcd liaM-, 
haring lett noliiing behind but a b'v 
irowning ruin.s which, coiitra.sted wi^i> 
th.e soft groves of oil wand acacia afuu'id 
them, seemed to rehuUc the luxuriant 
smiles ot iiiiture, and tnrew a nielaachuly 
grandeur over the wlioie scene. ’ 

What a shock of fearful surprise u 
was to Alt tin; to behold, in tlie fi.- 
mous Atlietiiaii s.age, not that oh! ;e- 
iifra'di'iii m nliieli lier fancy had 
ref! him, but Aieqtliron, the Beauiito. 
and .St.itely, at whose teet bad In 
l.aiiguibliini.'' the fairest and nobk- 
daugliters id’ tbe Kye of tireeee ! 'i'iii, 
scene is dciicaicly touched, and is :: 
good subject for the “ silent a’!." 
Mr IMoorc felt, that had Aletbc smi 
Alciphron in the bhadcs, her maid¬ 
enly shamefacedness" would never 
have suffered her to attempt .such res¬ 
cue. It would have inevitably made 
that a love-adventure, w'hicb, as the 
story st.'>nds, was a magnanimous en¬ 
terprise ; and well did she deserve to 
be rewarded by the bliss of a new aiul 
innocent passion, when in good time 
that passion expanded within her vir¬ 
gin bosom. On recovering from hi r 
first confusion, she exclaimed, “ ‘ To 
the Nile without delay,’ clasping hei 
hands, when she had spoken, with 
the most suppliant terror, ak if to 
soften tbe abruptness of the mandate 
she had given, and appealiDg to me 
with a look that would have taught 
Stoics tenderness.” 

Hailing <mc of the numeroos boats 
that ply upon the lake, Alciphron ar- 
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ranged Meedily fat a paemge doum 
the canal to the Nile. What can be 
wore beaatifal than the description of 
this voyage ? 

Everything looked smiling around 
us aS we embarked. The morning was 
now in its first freshness, and the path of 
the breeee migiit be traced over the Lake, 
wakeiung up its waters from their sleep 
of tlie nigiit. The gay, gnldeii-wiiiged 
birds that haunt these shores, were, in 
every direction, skimming along the lake; 
white, with a graver consciousness of 
beauty, the s^van and the pelican were 
seen dressing their wliite plumage in the 
ifiirror of its wave. To add to the ani¬ 
mation of the scene, a sweet tinkling of 
Miusieut instruments came, at interrals, 
uti the breeze, from boats at a distance, 
employed thus early in pursuing the fish 
tif these waters, that siitfer themselves to 
be de(’:>yed into the nets by music. 

The vessel which I selected for our 
voyage, was one of those smalt pleasure- 
boats, or yachts—so macli in use among 
the luxurious navigators of the Nile—in 
the centre of w'htch rises a pavilion of 
cedar or cypress wood, gilded gorgeous¬ 
ly, without, with religious emblems, and 
fitted up, witliin, for alt the purposes of 
(casting and repose. To the door of this 
pavilion 1 now led iny companion, and, 
alter a few words of kindness—tempered 
with as much respectful reserve as the 
deep, tenderness which I felt would ad- 
ikiit of—left her in solitude to court that 
restoring rest, which the ugitutiork of her 
‘•[iirits but too much required. 

“ h'or myself, though repose was hard¬ 
ly -less iiecesiary to me, the Icririeut in 
»iiieli iny thoughts had been kept seemed 
lo render it hopeless. Throning myself 
upon the deck, under an awning which 
toe sailors had raised for me, I cuntuiiied, 
lor some hums, in a sort of vague da}- 
itieam, sometimes passing in review the 
sc'enes of that subteriHiieun drama, and 
Mimelimes with my eyes fixed iu drowsy 
wieancy, receiving passively the impres¬ 
sions ol the bright scenery through which 
we passed. 

*; The bunks of the canal were then 
luxuriantly wooded. Under the tults of 
the light and towering palm were seen 
the orange and the citron, iiiterJacing 
their boughs, while, here and there, huge 
tamarisks thickened the shade, and, at 
the very edge of the bank, the willow 
of Babylon stood bending its graceful 
branches into the water. Occasionally, 
out of the depth of these groves, there 
shone a small temple or pleasure-house • 
—while, now and then, an opening in 
their line of foliage allowed tiie-eye to 
wander over extensive fields, all covered 


whh bode of fbbsti pale, sweet roses, lor 
which thht district ot Egypt is so cek- 
bwted. 

* Ihe aetirity of'the morning hour was 
visible eveiywhere. flights of doves ami 
lapwings were ilitttertiigamongthe leaves,' 
and the white herooi which bad roosted 
all night in somp date-tree, now stood 
sunning its wings i^hhi, the green bank, 
or floated, like living silver, over the dood. 
The flowers, too, b^h of land and water, 
looked freshly awsJcened,—and, most of 
all, the superb lotos, which had risen with 
the snn from the wavet and was now 
bolding up her chalice for a full dnu^t 
of his light.** 

Willingly—^most willingly, would 
we make long extracts from tiiia part 
of the volume, which is bright with 
therichest—purest—finest poetry. J)uc 
the charm lies in the spirit with which 
the whole description of the voyaging 
of the lovers—for lovers they well 
may be—is jiervaded and overspread: 
We almost thank Air Moore for lia- 
ving kept us so long^n that wearisome 
Bubpyramidal rt^on, so exquisitely 
do we enjoy again our own bright and 
breatliing world. Well can we be¬ 
lieve w'bat Alciphron says of Alethe, 

there was even a purer and holier 
chann around her countenance, thus 
seen by the natural light of day, than 
in those dim and unhallowed regions 
below. She could now, too, look di¬ 
rect to the glorious sky, and that hea- . 
ven and her eyes, so worthy of each 
other, met.’* Thus, it is added, up 
tlio lonely Nile did they pursue their 
course—each a mystery to the other, 
—their thoughts—their objects—llicir 
very names a secret;—separated too, 
till now, by destinies so difi'erent, the 
one, a gay voluptuary of the Garden 
of Athens; the other, a secluded 
Priestess of the Temple of Alemphis; 
and the only relation yet subsisting 
between them being that dangerous 
one of love, passionate love, on one 
side, and the most femintne and con¬ 
fiding dependence on the other! 

*“ How bright and bappy,’ said 1,— 
pointing up to" Sothis, the Jair Star of the 
Waters, which was just then sparkliag 
brilliancy over our heads,—* How br^ht 
and happy tliis world ought to be, if— 
as your {Egyptian sages assert—yon pure 
and beaotitul luminary was iUbiTth*«tar!* 
Then, still lciu|ii|g back,, aud Jeflu^ niy 
eyes wander over the finnuppot, -us, if 
seeking to disengage them from the his- 
ciiiaiiou which they dreaded—' To the 
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for $ge«, of like tirti, 

Wiisiye mid mystic cbaracur 0f 

oaMon Tie tmced. 'fhat mixture of 
iWiM^wd melancholy ivhich naturally 
^jpsea, at the sight of those eternal lights 
*^>n|ug out of darknessthat suhlimei 
,biit saddened, anticipation of a Future, 
.\vhleh comes over the soul in tlie silence 
of such an hour, when, though Death 
aeouis to reign in the repose of earth, 
there are those beacons of Immortality 
burning in the sky——’ 

“ Tausirg, as 1 uttered the word ‘ im- 
niortulity,’ with a sigli to think how little 
iny heart edioed .to my lip-s I looked in 
the face of the maiden, and saw that it 
had lighted up, as 1 spoke, into a glow 
of holy aniniatipn, such us Faith alone 
gives—such as Hop? herself wears, when 
she is dreaming of heaven. Touched by 
the contrast, and gazing upon her with 
iiipurnful tenderness, I found my aims 
half opened, to cla.sp her to iny heart, 
while the words died away inaudibly upon 
my lips ,—* TIkou, too, beautiful maiden! 
must thou, too, die for ever ?’ ” 

Alciphron uamttcs to her all his ad- 
%emuresin the Pyramid, and hints at 
the cause of them—his sudden love for 


tnoiheh^j yAidi no ifit can restore aa 
they flrkt, nipt the oar." Aiethe was 
the daughter of the beautiful Theora 
of Alexandria, who, although a native 
of that city, was descended from Gre¬ 
cian parents. She wad one oi the se¬ 
ven maidens selected to note down the 
rliscourses of the eloquent Origen— 
and became possessor of a copy of the 
Scriptures—which, with a mixture of 
pleasure and fear, she hid from all 
eyes, like one W'ho had received a di¬ 
vine guest uinler her roof, and felt 
fearful of betraying its divinity to the 
world. Theora afterwards married a 
young Greek merchant, who died at 
^lemphis, leaving his widow on the 
point of becoming a inotlicr while yet 
in her nineteenth year. She then 
sought admission into the service of 
one of the great Temples of Egypt, 
and therein Aiethe was born. 

“ Tlie leisure of her new retreat, and 
the lone melancholy of widowhood, led 
her still more frequently to indulge in 
such thoughts, and to recur to those.con. 
soling tpiths which she had heard in the 
school of Alc.\'andri.i. She now began to 


his tlien unknown Aiethe. 

* “ 'Diough, in detailing there event'll I 

had said but little of the feelings the/ bad 
awakened in me,—tliougli my lips had 
sent back many a .sentence uniittcrcd, 
there was still enough that could neither 
be subdued nor disguised, and wliiob, like 
That light from under the veils of her own 
Isi.s, glowed througli every word that 1 
(poke. When J told oftlie scene in the cha¬ 
pel, of the silent interview which I h.id 
witnessed between the dead and the living, 
the maiden leant down her head and wept, 
as from a heart fqll of tears. It seemed 
a pleasure to her, however, to listen; 
and when she looked at me again, there 
was an earnest and affectionate eordiali. 
ty in her eyes, as if the knowledge of my 
liavipg been present at that mournful 
scene, had opened a new source of syin- 
^pathy and intelligence between us. So 
.jiefgbltouring are the fountains of Love 
and of Sorrow, and so imperceptibly do 
they yften mingle their streams.” 

Blit who aud what, in good truth, 
^itm Aiethe—and whither was she 
J|%aging—and where wished she to 
pass the rest of her life f All this she 
relates to Alciphron, but to lejieat, 
says he, “ the simple story in her own 
toudiing words, would be like endea¬ 
vouring to note down some strain of 
unpremoiitated music, with those fu¬ 
gitive graces, those felicities of th? 


ptrii'.e ei.gerly the sacred book, drinking 
deep of the fountain of which she before 
but tasted, and feeling—what thousands 
of mouineis, since her, liave felt—that 
C'hvistidtiity is the true religion of the 
sorrowful. 

•* 'i'flis study of her secret hours be¬ 
eline srill mure dear to iter, from the pe¬ 
ril with which, at that jicriod, it was at- 
tiinled, and tlie nece.ssiry she wnsundei 
of concealing from those around her the 
jirecious light that had been kindled in 
lier heart. Too timid to encounter the 
fierce persecution, which awaited all who 
vvere .suspected of a leaning to Christi¬ 
anity, she continued to oiliciate in the 
pomps and ceremonies of the Temple; 
though, often, with such remorse of soul, 
that she would pause, in the midst of the 
rites, and pray inwardly to God, that he 
would forgive this profanation of his 
Spirit 

” In the meantime, her daiigbter| the 
young Aiethe, grew up still lovelier than 
herself, and added, every hour, to her hap¬ 
piness and her fears. When arrived at a 
sufficient age, she was taught, like the 
other children of the priestesses, to take 
a share in the service and ceremontea of 
the shrines. The duty of some of these 
young servitors was to look after the 
dowers for the altar«f others, to take 
care that the sacred vases were filled 
every day with fresh water from the Nile. 
The task of aome was to preserve, in 
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perfect polieb, thctM tMyer imagee of the 
moon Mrhich the prieste carried in pro* 
cesaions; while o^ra were, as we have 
Men, employed fn‘feeding the consecra¬ 
ted animals, and in keeping their plumes 
utid scales bright, for the admiring eyes 
of their worshippers. 

“ The offire allotted to Alethe-—the 
most honourable of these minor minis¬ 
tries—was to wnit upon the sacred birds 
Cif the Moon, to feed them with those 
eggs from the Nile wbicli they loved, and 
provioe for their use that purest water, 
which alone these delicate birds will 
touch. This employment was the de¬ 
light of her childish hours; and that ibis, 
which Aleiphron (the Epicurean) saw 
her dance round in the Temple, was her 
favourite, of all the sacred flock, and had 
been daily fondled and fed by her from 
infancy. 

" iilusic, as being one of the chief 
•■pells of this enchanted region, was un 
accomplishment required of all its miiii- 
strants; and the harp, the lyre, and the 
fucred flute, sounded nowhere so sw'eet- 
ly us that through these subterranean gar- 
(lens. The ciiief object, indeed, in the 
education \of the youth of the Temple, 
was to lit them, by every grace of art and 
nature, to give eifect to the illusion of 
those abows and phantasms in which tiie 
whole charm and secret of Initiation 
iay.'* 

Thus horn anil educated, Aletlie, 
although the IViestcss of the Moon in 
the temples of idolatry, was at the 
same time a Christian. 

“ As the intellect of the young maid 
became more active and inquiring, the 
apprehensions and difficulties of tlie mo¬ 
ther increased. Afraid to communicate 
her own precious secret, lest she should 
involve her child in the dangers that en¬ 
compassed it, she yet felt it to be no less 
K cruelty than a crime to leave her 
wholly immersed in the darkness of Pa¬ 
ganism. In tliis dilemma, Uie only re¬ 
source that remained to her was to se¬ 
lect^ and disengage from the dross that 
surrounded them, those pure particles of 
truth which lie at the bottom of all reli¬ 
gions those fcelinp, rather than doc¬ 
trines, which God bus never left bis crea¬ 
tures without, and which, in all ages, 
have furnished to those who sought it, 
some clew to' his glory. 

" The unity and perfect goodness of 
the Creator; the full of the human soul 
into corruption; its struggles with the 
( fa r VnAM of this world, and its final re¬ 
demption and re-ascent to the source of 


lUlepirit; —thesenatural soluttous of the 
problem of oiir existence, these eiemen- 
taiy grounds of all and virtue, 

which, Theora Itad heUtd illhstriUed 
her Christian teaeh^, lay also, she knew, 
veiled under the theology of Egypt: and 
to impress them, in all their abs|met pa¬ 
rity, upon the mind of her susceptible 
pupil, was, in default of more heavenly 
lights, her sole ambition and care. 

“It wras their habit, after devoting 
their mornings to the service of the Tem¬ 
ple, to pass their evenings and nights in 
one of those small mansions above 
ground, allotted to some of the most fa¬ 
voured Priestesses, in the presets of 
the Sacred College. Here, out of the 
reach of those gross superstition^ whidt 
pursued them at eveiy step, below, she 
endeavoured to inform, ns fitr as she 
might, the mind of her beloved girl; and 
found it lean as naturally and instin^ive* 
ly to truth, us plants that have been 
long shut up in darkness will, when light 
is let in, incline themselves to its ray. 

Frequently, as they sat together on 
the terrace at night, contemplating that 
assembly of glorious stars, whose tmauty 
first misled mankind into idolatry, she 
would explain to the young listener by 
what gradations it was that the worship, 
thus transferred from the Creator to the 
creature, sunk lower and lower in the 
scale of being, till man, at length, presu¬ 
med to deify man, and by the most mon¬ 
strous of inversions, heaven was made 
the mirror of eartJi, reflecting all its most 
earthly features. 

“ Even in the Temple itself, the 
anxious mother would endeavour to in¬ 
terpose her purer lessons among the ido¬ 
latrous ceremonies in which they were 
engaged. When the favourite ibis of 
Alethe took its station on the shrine, and 
the young maiden was seen approaching, 
with all the gravity of worship, the very 
bird wliich she had played with but an 
hour before,—when the acacia-bough, 
which she herself had plucked, seemed 
to acquire a sudden sacredness in her 
eyes, as soon as the priest had breathed 
on it,—on all such occasions, Tbeora,. 
though with fear and trembling, would 
venture to suggest to the youthful wor¬ 
shipper the distinction that should be 
drawn between the sensible object of 
adoration, and that spiritual unseen Dei¬ 
ty, of which it was but the remembrancer 
or type.” 

Thcora, on her death-bed, placed 
the sacred volume solemnly in the 
hands of Alethe, and inmlored that 
she would, at all mks, fly from the 
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. uu^Wjpkoc, xherc the dying nioUier 
f^'wca Jn^ daucliter's extreme beauty 
niSglit ^ug dbih to her soul among 
tllat ^tofligate and licentious priest¬ 
hood. Pointing in the direction of Ac 
mountains of tbeSa'id, she named with 
her last breath tlie holy man (Mela¬ 
nias, a Christian,) to whom she thisted 
for the protection and salvation of her 
a »bi] d- Aletbe had now followed the 
lak request of her mother, and is 
voyaging, under the care of Alciphron, 
to the dwelling of Melanias. 

This little history of Alethe is, for 
the most part, delightfully written; 
but it is, we fear, awkwardly introdu- 
ewl. Nothing, however, so easy as to 
])oint out faults in the structure of any 
story that e- er was told ; and having 
expressed our opinion freely about the 
scenes below the Pyramids, we slia’l 
let there be a truce to all objections 
to the main design, which not only 
reflects die highest honour on Mr 
Moore’s inventive gtnius as a poet, 
but exhibits in a lofty light his moral 
and religious character as a man. 

Alethe is voyaging then, as we have 
seen, towards the cell of a Christian 
Father, to consecrate all her days to 
the service of the only Living and True 
(iod ; and Alciphroii, tlic gay, volup- 
t uous, impassioned, unprincipled, and 
atheistical epicurean, has the fair vir- 
j^iii in his power. He acknowledges 
that he feared no witnesses hut those 
■it'the eaith, and the solitude of the 
liesert was at hand. But though he 
acknowledged not a Heaven, he wor¬ 
shipped her who was to him its type 
rind substitute. “ If,’’ he says," at any 
itioinent, a single tlioiight of wrpng or 
(icceit towards a creature so sacred, 
arose in my mind, one look from her 
innocent eyes averted the sacrilege. 
Kven passion itself felt a holy fear in 
her prtsence, like the flame trembling 
m the breeze of the sanctuary—and 
Love, pure Love, stood in place of Re¬ 
ligion."—The following scene is full of 
the truest and most exquisite pathos. 

•* We ^ere now approaching tlut re- 
gion of wonders, Thebes. ‘ In a day or 
two,* said I, * we shell see, towering 
above the waters, the colossal Avenue of 
Spbynxes, and the bright Obelisks of the 
Sun. We shall vi>it the plain of Mem- 
non, and iliose mighty statues, that fling 
their shadows at surtrise over the Libyan 
hills. We shall hear the image of tJie Son 
of the Muniiiig answering to the first 
touch ot light l■■tonl thence, in a few 


bour^ a breese like this will transport os 
to those sunny ialands near the cataracts, 
there to wander among^tbe sacred palm- 
^ves of PbiisB, or sit, at noon-tide hour, 
in those cool alcoves, which the water¬ 
fall of Syene sbadowi under its arch. 
(Ni, who, with such scenes of loveliness 
within reach, would turn coldly away to 
the bleak desert, and leave this fair world, 
with all its enchantments, shining behind 
them, unseen and uiienjoyed ?' At least, 
1 added, tenderly taking lier by the hand, 
* at least, let a few mure days be stolen 
from the dreary fate to which thou hast 
devoted tliyself, and then——* 

She had beard but the Iasi few words; 
the rest hod been lost upon her. Start, 
led by the tone of tenderness into wliicll, 
in spite of uH my resolves, luy voice had 
softened, she looked for an instant in my 
face with passionate earnestnessthen, 
dropping upon her knees, with hin-clasped 
hands upraised, exclaimed,—' Tempt me 
not—ill the name of God 1 implore thee, 
tempt me not to swerve from my sacred 
duty. Oh, take me instantly to that de¬ 
sert mountain, and 1 will bless thee fpr 
ever!’" 

Alciphron felt that this was an ap¬ 
peal that could not be resisted—and 
that his love for the orphan had be¬ 
come a holy and reverent emotion. 
He dismisses the barge, and resolves 
to take u])oii himself nior.c the entire 
charge of his innocent and confldhq, 
preserver. 

'• From the boats of all description', 
that lay idle hcsiile the Link, 1 now se¬ 
lected one, winch, in every lospcct, suit¬ 
ed toy purpose,—being, in its shape and 
accoiniiiodutioiiM, a niiinatiire of mir for¬ 
mer vessel, but so small and light as to 
be manageable by mysell alone, and, with 
tlie advantage ol the cuneiit, requiring 
little more than a band to steer it. This 
boat i succeeded, without much diflicul- 
ty, in purchasing, and, alter a .‘•bort de¬ 
lay, we were again utloat down the cur¬ 
rent the sun just then sinking, in con 
scious glory, over his own golden shrines 
in the Libyan waste. 

" The evening was more calm and 
lovely than any that yet hud .smiled upon 
our voyage; and, as we left the bank, 
there came sootliingly over our ears a 
fitrain of sweet rustic melody from the 
shore. It was the voice of a young Ifu- 
bian girl, whom we saw kneeling on the 
bank before an acacia, and singing, whilo 
her companions stood round, 'the wild 
sung ot iiivocutiou, which, in her txNiti- 
try, they address to that ciidiantcd tree: 

* oh ! AbynMnisn tree, 

U'c pr«y, we pisjr, to liior: 
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B)r the flMr of thf gaUenftult, 
the violet hue ae (hy ftMer, 

' . And the greeting itiute 
' Of rtty huught' Mlute 
To the itrenger wtui leeka thy boirec. 

11 . 

“'Obi Abyrirtnion tree, 

How the traveller bliMnee thee. 

When the night no innon allows. 

And the sun-set hour is near. 

And thiHi bend'stthy boughs 
To kiss his brows. 

Baying,' Come rest thee here.' 

Oh! Abyssinian tree. 

Thus bow thy head to me !*" 

*' In tlie burden of this sonf^, tlic eom. 
panions of the young Nubian joined; 
und we heard the words,' Uh ! Abyaai. 
nian tree,’ dying avi'ay on the breer.e, 
long after the wliuie group bad been lust 
to our eye^.” 

Alciphron now felt liow closely such 
a solituilu draws hearts together, and 
how much more they seemed to bo* 
tong tT each other, than wlien there 
were eyo» around. Alethe, too, was 
happy—innocently happy, and the 
atfectionate and confidinginiioccnce of 
lier manner rendered his trust more 
and more sacred. 

“ It was o:ily, however, on subjects 
uncoiinected^witl} our situation or l.ite, 
that she yielded to such ititcrchaiige of 
thought, or that lier voice veiitnred to 
answer mine. Tlie-iaoreent I aliudod to 
the destiny that awaited in. ai' her eheer- 
fiiliiess lied, and site becjiee saddened 
und silent. When I described to her t!ie 
heaiitv oi my own iKi'ive b nd—its founts 
oi ijis|)initi()ii and rii-l<iso/glory—her eyes 
sparkled with symputlii', aud sornetniies 
even softened into foiidnes*. IJiit wfieii 
1 ventui'‘d to wJiisper, tliat, in that glo. 
rious country, a lite full of love and li¬ 
berty awaited tier; when 1 proceeded to 
contrast the adoration andr-bli-is she 
miglit command, with the gloomy auste¬ 
rities of the life to which slie was hasten¬ 
ing,—it was like the coming of a sudden 
cloud over a summer sky. Her head 
sunk as site listened1 waited in vain 
for an answer; and when, half playfully 
reproaching her fur tliis silence, 1 stoop¬ 
ed to take her hand, I could feci the 
warm tears fast failing over it. 

But even this—little hope as it held 
out—was happiness. Though it forebo¬ 
ded that I should lose her, it also whis¬ 
pered tliat 1 was loved.” 

At last they reach a chasm in the 
Mountain of the Birds, through wliich 
the scanty canal of the Nile flows; 
and in some of its gloomy recesses— 
if they had rightly interpreted a leaf 
on which Theora had drawn a map of 
the region—lay the dwelling of the 
solitary, Mclanins. 


. We eehAet Iwi pause for a few md. 
ments here to express our almost un. 
qualified admiration and delict in the 
passages here Quoted, and in many 
others which it was impossthic ,ta 
quote. Mr Moore's genius is through- 
out them all iuspir^ with both hu¬ 
man and' poetical Sensibilities of tlie 
finest, the noblest kind ; if anything 
be overdone, it is because his spiri- 
burns within him, and rejoices in the 
excess of a glorious enthusiasm. ' Wc 
seem to see the character of the Epi¬ 
curean undergoing purification by tiu*. 
passions, and nature, touched at 
very core, breaking the clmins of n 
false pliilosophy, and ascending hi the 
purest bliss nearer and nearer to vir¬ 
tue and religion. Wo had already 
admired Alciphron—now we begin to 
love him ; and as the tale is fast ad¬ 
vancing to a close, wc hope that hr 
and Alethe will belong to each othta- 
for ever. 

The whole charaeter and liearing of 
Alethe is indeed delightfully inanagetl 
—every touch is true to Nature ; ai.-d 
all those critics who would pretend tl't.i'. 
IMr IVIoorc knowseverythingabout gal,, 
lantry, but nothing Vnout love, and 
has degraded woman into ihe slave 1 1' 
the pjhsiotis and pleasures oi man- 
may here heboid the most beautifid 
refutation of their .irgmneuls ; and 
cold, blind, and deaf, in sen«c and soul, 
must tJiey he who do not own, iii ut- 
feetioiiato adiuiiation of the man and 
the poet, tliat this one female clianv-, 
ter alone would tar more than redeem 
all the cnors of his youthful genius, 
had they been twenty times greatc- 
than they were,—and that it could, 
have been so vividly imagined, and 
distinctly drawn, only by a mind ele¬ 
vated and purified by familiar converse 
with the best thoughts and feelings of 
our nature, and by experience and 
practice of the best sympathies and 
charities of life. 

But we believe people have long been 
sick of the stupid charges brought 
against Mr Moore, of a too luxurigpt 
lancy, and an imagination too much 
addicted to revel among the imsub- 
stantial and quickly-fading visions of 
the external world. An annuitant, in] 
a thread-bare and cast-olf coat, sneets 
at apparel on which the nap still lies 
thick. Paupers hate the rich, and. mo¬ 
ralizing beggars give the name of yid* 
low dirt to gold. 

There are a million modes of truly 
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fee femtte ^eh'araeter in its 
tntNR caUBellenee. fitit not a singfe • 
niM^ ^'diein all rejects the liid 'oF' 
ontMent. Bven ililan Bansay^K 
t^en^Hniideirs aae clothed in the l^ht 
of of tdiich strip them, and 

leave Ifar what is called the absolute ' 
truA of Datnre^ and the Gentle Shep« 
heid'riiall never be read more. Borns, 
it h often foolishly said, paints the 
cottage girl, at hearth or on the har« 
vestueld, just as she appears to all - 
ordinary ejes. Had he done so, the 

E ntry of Scotland would net have 
srea his immortal name. Thom¬ 
son said that the lovely young La- 
vinia needed not the foreign aid of 
omadsOnt, but wa8> when una<loriied, 
ademad-the most; and in one sense, 
that was true. But Lavinia was splen¬ 
didly endowed by nature; and letn>/- 
body believe that in art too she did 
not excel her rustic rivals—that her 
manner and her dress were not full of 
p<xtrj. Go back to heavenly Una, 
witii her milk-white lamb—farther 
badk atfll, to the fairest of her daugh¬ 
ters, Eve, and then say, who et^r drew 
a picture of woman worthy of eternal 
love, but poets, lavish and prodigal of 
the wealth of imagination, and who 
scorned what is called simplicity as the 
characteristic only of the base and bar- 
rrtt,' Whose eyes on a tree could see 
only BO many twigs and leaves, in the 
fairest of God's oreatures, but an as- 
terablageof hones, sinews, and veins ? 

But we bridle in our struggling muse witli 
pain, 

That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

l%e voyage of Alciphron and Aletbe 
is now at an end. They land—and 
there is an immediate transition from 
life md bloom to the very deptli of 
desolation* Upon a ledge of rock but 
little elevated above the canal, appears 
something like the abode of a human 
being, a small hut or cave. " This, 
then, thought Alciphron, is the home 
to wUeh iUethe is destined!'' 

** * We must here,’ she said, * part for 
ever*' 1 turned to her as she spoke; 
there was a tenderness, a despondency 
in her countenance, tbat at once sadden¬ 
ed and inflamed my soul. * Part T 1 ex- 
daimed paisionatefy,—^ No J—the same 
God shall receive us both. Tliy fahb, 
Alethe, shall, from tills hour, be mine; 
and I wUI live and ^ in this desert 
with thee!' 

*' Her surprise, her delight, St these 


woids^ w^^^ike S'mdmenfiiry delirhim.' 

The wild sdxhina'smite with WlWih th#_ 
' looked into 'ttiy fade, us if to s^Ctirmln' 
wtiether die had indeed hj^M’hiy Words 
aright, bespoke a hapjrineSs too tnurii 
for reason to bear. At flngtli the flilness 
of her heart found relief in tears; and, 
murmuring forth an incohefr^nt blessing 
on my name, slie let her bead fall lan¬ 
guidly and povverlessly on my arm. The 
light from our boat-fire shone upon her 
face. I saw her eyes, which she bad clo¬ 
sed for a moment, again opening upon 
ms with the same tenderness, and—- 
merciful Providence, how I remember 
that moment \—was on the point of 
bending down my lips towards hers, 
when suddenly, in the air above our 
heads, a.s if it came from Heaven, there 
burst forth a strain from a choir of voices, 
that with its solemn aweetness filled the 
whole ralley. 

“ Breaking away from my caress nt 
tltese supernatural sounds, the maiden 
threw herself frembling upon her knees, 
and, not daring to look up, excirimed 
wild!}', * My mother, oh. my mother !l 

“ It was the Christian’s morning hymn 
that wc heardthe some, as 1 learned 
afterwards, that, on their higli terrace at 
Memphis, Alethe had been often taught 
by her mother to sing to the rising aun.” 

Alciphron ascends by a ladder to a 
sort of rude staircase; and thus reaches 
a place where be beholds Melauitts, 
and a small congregation of persecuted 
Christians. 

“ In the middle of the apartment, 
which seemed once to have been a Pa¬ 
gan oratory, there was an asserribly of 
seven or eight persons, some male, some 
female, kn^ing in silence round a smaii 
altar ;—w]iiIe, among them, as if presi¬ 
ding over their ceremony, stood an aged 
man, who, at the moment of my arrivnk 
was presenting to one of the female wor¬ 
shippers an alabaster cup, which she aji- 
plied, with much reverence, to her Iip<>, 
On the countenance of the venerahle 
minister, as he pronounced a short prayer ' 
over her head, there w'as an Cxpressio'i 
of profound feeling, that showed lion 
wholly be was absorbed in that rite;' 
and when she had drank of tiie cop,— 
which I saw had engraven on its side the 
image of a head, with a glory round it,— 
the holy man bent down and kissed'ber 
forehead. 

" After this parting a^utation, the 
whole group rose silently .from their 
knees; and it was then, for tlie first^ 
time, tiiat, by a cry of terror from one vt 
the women, the appearance of a strange i 
1 
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at the window was discovered. TAe 
whole assembly seemed startled and 
alarmed, except him, tliat superior per-‘ 
son, who, advaucing from the altar with 
an unmoved look, raised the latch of the 
door, which was adjoining to the win¬ 
dow, and admitted me. 

** There was, in this old man's fea¬ 
tures, a mixture of elevation and sweet¬ 
ness, of simplicity and energy, uiiich 
commanded at once attachment and ho¬ 
mage ; and half hoping, half fearing to 
find in him the destined guardian of 
Alethe, I looked anxiously in his face 
as I entered, and pronounced the name 
* Melanius ‘ Mclaniiis is my name, 
young stranger,’ he answered; ‘ and wiie. 
ther in friendship or in enmity thou co- 
mest, Melanius blesses thee.’ Tims say¬ 
ing, he made a sign with his right liand 
alrave iny head, while, with involuntary 
respect, I bowed beiicaili the benedic¬ 
tion. 

“ * Let tlii.s volume,’ I replied, * an- 
sw'er for the ]>eacefulnc8s of my mission,’ 
—at the same time placing in his hands 
the copy of the Scriptures, whicli had 
been his own gift to the mother of Alethe, 
and which her child now brought as the 
credential of her claims on his protec¬ 
tion. At the light of this sacred pledge, 
whidi he recognised instantly, the so. 
lemnity that had marked Iiis first recep¬ 
tion of me softened into tenderness. 
Thoughts of other times seemed to pass 
through his mind, and as, with a sigh of 
recollection, he took the book from my 
hands, some words on the outer leaf 
caught his eye. They were few,—but 
contained, pei baps, the lust wishes of the 
dying Tlieoru, for, as he eagerly read 
them over, 1 saw the tears in his aged 
eyes. ‘ The trust,’ lie said, witli a falter¬ 
ing voice, ‘ is sacred, and God will, I 
hope, enable bis servant to guard it faith¬ 
fully.’ 

“ During this short dialogue, the other 
persons of tlie assembly had departed,— 
being, as I afterwards learned, brethren 
from tlie neighbouring bank of the Nile, 
who came thus secretly before day-break, 
to join in worshiping God. Fearful lest 
their descent down the rock might alarm 
Alethe, 1 hurried briefly over the few 
words of explanation that remained, and, 
leaving the venerable Cluristian to follow 
at his leisure, hastened anxiously down 
to rejoin the maiden.” 


Melanius was among the first ot' 
those Christians of Egypt, who, after 
tVie recent example of the hermit Paul, 
renoundng all the comforts of social 
existence, had betaken themselves to 

voi. xxri. 


a life of contemplation in the dewrt. 
But, m flying from the din and tUi^ 
turbance of life, he sought not to place 
himself beyond tlie rea^ of its sym.. 

f iathies ; nut selected a retreat where 
tp could combine the advantages of 
solitude with those opportunities of 
serving his fellow-men, whieli a nei§^ 
bourhood to their haunts would affiiia. 
In this Lis sacred retreat, Melanius, 
with a few faitliful followers, by the 
example of his innocent life, no less 
than his fervid eloquence, succeeded 
in winning crowds of converts to bis 
faith. His acquaintance with the mOb 
thcr of Alethe, during the short pe« 
riod of her attendance at the school (d' 
Origen, was soon interrupted, and had 
never been renewed ; but the inteiiest 
he had taken in her fate was too Uvely- 
to be forgotten. From Alethe he fireft 
hears of Theora's death; and th^ 
meeting showed how deeply each re> 
meinbered, that the tie which had. 
brought them together, was no longer 
of this world. We have seen the sud< 
den passion of Alciphron for Alethe 
among the subterranean mysteries cf 
the Egyptian superstition—that pas¬ 
sion insensibly acquiring a purer mid 
higher character during their flight— 
and we finally see their hearts and 
souls bound together by a full and al¬ 
most perfect communion of the holiest 
human afiections, all purified and de^ 
vated by the Christian faith. 

The concluding scenes are all paint¬ 
ed with a master’s hand. During the 
first few days of his dwelling in the 
desert, Alciphron confesses that he 
was but the hypocritical pupil of the 
Christian anchoret, without even the 
excuse of fanaticism, or of any other 
madness but that of love, wild love, 
to extenuate his fall—so lately presi- 
diug over that splendid festival of tin* 
Garden—now self-humbled into a so¬ 
litary outcast. The small critics have, 
been all twitting Mr Moore with ha¬ 
ving represent^ the Epicurean a« 
having teen converted to Christianity 
by his passion for the dark-eyed beau¬ 
ty of an Egyptian girl—the graceful 
limbs of a trained dancer, leading 
choral movements round the shrines 
and altars of Idolatry. The fellows 
lie, and they know that they lie."— 
Alciidiron’s belief in Christianity it>df 
slow growth—it remains long uticer-, 
tain and imperfect—in bia ^ny gt 
the danger of Alethe, when abb iM 
about to beeomc a martyr, he is even 

n r, 
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flial she shtMU*! Jt'rty (.'hrist ; 
iHild'Wf *re told’ that bis fiiiib wifti fi- 
ittflt «tnflrtne«l by tbo glorious death 
HCht r he loved, and that for the sake 
Wf that faith-^aml her sake, whose 
holy m»d triumphant imiocence had 
«p<‘nt’d the gates of his soul to the en- 
'tfimee of celestial truth, Alciphron 
il^d at an advanced age, in the brass 
mines of Palestine. 

IJad Alethe been a Mahoinedan 
girl, Alciphron, one of the petty has 
said, would of course have cxcluiincd 
—“ Allah, Allah—there is but one 
fvod, and Mah'tmet is his Prophet.” 
It is possible he might—and what 
then ? In that case his whole nature 
would have been debased and degra¬ 
ded; in this, his whole nature was 
elevated and ennobletl. In that case, 
lie would have been the slave ot sen- 
aoality, kept a large seraglio, of which 
the fairest wretches his livcr-cating 
jealousy would have frequently tied in 
sacks, and sunk in the sea; till satiated, 
worn-out, and drugged with opium, a 
cross-legged idiot, maundering and 
maudlin, he might have felt the bow¬ 
string tightening round his throat, in 
t^ hands of mutes, whom his own 
dark* eyed houri of a ^Mahoraedan girl 
hod employed to murder him; the 
embraces of her own body being the 
inromised or paid reward. In this case, 
no felt for his Christian maid, all that 
a man ought to feel, who, in the iil.-iy 
^ mortal life, burns for the. beauti- 
fitl, and in «Uiightod imagination sees 
the traces of her footsteps, and breathes 
the ineensc of her breath, *' even in 
dead insensate things.” That passion, 
though of the earth earthy, was in- 
spireif with a'heavenly spirit. Then 
under its influence did the desert 
blossom like the rose. The beauty of 
the bands of her he loved became the 
“ beauty still more beauteous,” when 
he bdiield them folded in prayer, as his 
Alethe knelt by moonlight iu the ora¬ 
tory of a Christian chapel, and with 
biimble, contrite, ami adoring tears, 
did watar the blessed cross. Bride— 
wife—what holy words had they uow 
become to his ear! Stronger far now 
was love than death; and wbat to Al- 
cipliron, when Alotlie went to heaven, 
were the few years of what we call a 
kmg life, ending calmly in the shades 
of time, to he renewed gloriously in tiic 
brightness of eternity! 

No, BO—fhou little impious Coefc- 
acy I—Aldpliron and Aletiic were far 


better, and-more hetuttflil—far <«ri&cw, 
and 'iniWie' htessed far—because they 
were Christfatw. For. whatever thy 
own smaH, sinful, fleshly appetencies 
may sup^est to thy raiiinekin iinagi- 
na'tion, was the religion the less wor¬ 
thy of the joys of heaven, because it 
inspired, and was inspired by, the 
most precious passion of earth ? 

It is thus that Alciphron listens to 
Mclanius 

•* After a night, as it seemed, of an¬ 
xious and unsleeping thought,' I roSe 
froin my bed and returned to the garden. 
1 found the Christian alone,—seated, un¬ 
der tlie shade of one of his trees, at a 
small table, with a volume unrolled be- 
fore him, while a beautiful antelope lay 
sleeping at liis feet. Struck forcibly by 
tlic contrast which he presented to those 
haughty priests, w'hom I had seen sur¬ 
rounded hy the pomp and gorgeousiievs 
of temples, * Is this, then,* thought I, 
' the faith before whirb the world trem¬ 
bles—its temple tlic desert, its treasury a 
book, and its High IVicst the solitary 
dweller of the rock !* 

** He had prepared for roc a simple, bin 
hospitable repast, of which fruits from his 
own garden, the white bread of Olyro, 
and the juice of the honey-cane, were the 
most costly luxuries. His manner to me 
was even more cordial than before; but 
tile absence of .\lethe, ami, still more, the 
oiniiioiis reserve, witli which he not only, 
himself, refrained from all mention of tiei 
name, hut eluded the few* inquiries, by 
u hich I sought to lead to it, seemed to 
confirm all the fears I iiad felt in parting 
from litr. 

“ She had acquainted him, it was evi¬ 
dent, with the whole history of ojar flight. 
My reputation as a philosopher—my de¬ 
sire to become a Christian—all was al¬ 
ready known to the zealous Aiieboret, 
and the subject of my conversion was 
the very first on whicli lie entered. O 
pride of philosopliy, how wert tiion then 
humbled, and with wimt sliaine did 1 
stand, casting down my eye, before that 
venerable man, as, witli ingenuous tru*.*. 
in the sincerity of my intention, he wel¬ 
comed me to a participation of his lioiy 
hope, and imprinted the Kiss of Charity 
on iny infidel brow! 

“ Kinbarntssed as I felt by the con¬ 
sciousness of hypocrisy, 1 wras eyeri still 
more perplexed by my total ignorance oi 
the real tenets of the faith to which 1 pro¬ 
fessed myself a convert. Abashed and 
confused, und with a heart sick at its own 
deceii, 1 lieardtlie animated uqd eloquent 
gi'aiulaiions of the Christian, as thuugli 
ihoy were words in a dream, without link 
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or iDettadog ) nor tiould but bf 

tb* ravebOry of a reverential b«\W at 
pverf'pauen. the entire want of aelf-pos- 
w«rion, and even of speech, under wbicb 
J tahoured. 

A few minutes more of such trial, and 
1 must have avowed my imposture. But 
tlMj holy man saw my embarrassment 
and, whether mistaking it for awe, or 
knowing it to be ignorance, relieved me 
from my perplexity Ity, at oiire, changing 
the theme Having gently awakened his 
iintelope from its sleep, ‘ You have 
heard,’ he said, * I doubt not, of my bro- 
thermnehoret, Paul, wlio, from his rave 
in the marble mountains, near tbe lied 
.Sea, sends hourly * the sacrilice of thanks¬ 
giving’ to heaven.' Ot hU walks, tliey tell 
me, a lion is the companion; but, for 
me,’ he added, with a playful and sign!- 
bcaiit smile, * who try uiy powers ot ta¬ 
ming but on the gentler animals, this fee¬ 
ble child of the desert is a fur fitter play¬ 
mate.’ Ttien, taking his staif, and put* 
ting the time-worn volume which he had 
been reading into a large goat-skin pouch, 
that hung by his side, ‘ 1 will now,’ said 
he, * lead thee over my rocky kingdom,—- 
tiiat tiiou muyst see in what drear and 
barren places, that * fruit of die spirit,* 
Peace, may be gathered.’ ” 

Alciphron listened with reverence 
to ull tlie disooursi's of iMelanius; but 
the baleful scepticism of the Epicu¬ 
rean Philosophy still kept his heart 
shut against the awful truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. lie was not yet wortlty to be a 
believer. Appalled by his own gloomy 
iroagiiiatinus, he wanders among the 
rocks. 

“ On approaching the cave, to my asto¬ 
nishment, 1 saw a light within. At such 
It moment, any vestige of life was wel¬ 
come, and 1 hailed die unexpected appear- 
mice widi pleasure. On entering, liow- 
cver, 1 found the chamber as lonely as 1 
had left it. The light came from a lamp 
that burned brightly on the table; beside 
it was unfolded the volume which Mela- 
uius had brought, and upon tbe leaves— 
ph, joy and surprise—lay the well-known 
cross of Atethe! 

" What hand, but her own, cotild hare 
prepared this reception for me?—Tbe 
very thought sent a hope into my heart, 
before which all despondency fled. Even 
tbe gloom of the desert was forgotten, 
and my cave at once brightened into a 
bower,” 

Alethe rcrainik him of the vow he 
had pledged to her under the Her¬ 
mit's rock ; and Alciphron, though 
yet an unbeliever, is willing to per¬ 


suade her ^Uiat'Jie is i*»t lai; and ta¬ 
king up the Bibles his vfva fall on 
these words*-" U’he Lord hath com¬ 
manded the >le»ing-~even the life 
for evermore." But, alas I the fiuuds 
of the Memphian priesthood had dis* 
fielled all bis trust in the iniwers of 
religion. His heart relapsed into fts. 
gloom of scepticism, and to tb,e w.oi^ 
of “ Life”—the only answer it sent 
back was Death.” Alethe, with, all 
the heautiful meekness of the Chri^ 
tiaii faith, strives not to convert Alci* 
hron by any weak words of hers— 
ut trusts in her piety, ami .in thi 
power of prayer. But the learned 
Mflanius shows hh.'i, from tbe his¬ 
tory of Christianity, Uiat the light 
was from Heaven. He, in the wisr^i 
(loin and knowledge of old age, was 
privileged to speak with the sceptic— 
she, ill the siu^ilicity and innocence 
of youth, was silent before him; but 
while she sat weeping at the feet of 
Alelanius, there was to Alciphron elpr 
quence beyond that of an angel's voice, 

** In the small orb of each pkrdcular 
tear.” 

” After a pause, as if absorbed in tb« 
immensity of the subject, the holy man 
continued his sublime theme. Lookir^^ 
back to tbe earliest unnal.s of time, he 
showed bow constantly every relapse of 
the human race into idolatry has been 
followed by some manifestation of divine 
power, chastening the proud by punisli- 
inent, and winning back the bumble by 
love. It WHS to preserve, he said, unex- 
tiiiguished upon earth, that ritgl truth,— 
the Creation of the world by one Supreme 
Being,—that God chose, from among the 
nations, an humble and enslaved race 
that he brought them out of their capti¬ 
vity ‘ on eagles' wings,* and, surrounding 
every step of their course with miracles^ 
placed them before tbe eyes of all suc¬ 
ceeding generations, as the depositaries 
of bis will, and tbe ever-daring memorials 
of his power. 

“ Passing, then, in review the long 
train of inspired interpreters^ whose pens 
and whose tongues were made the echoes 
of tbe Diyine voice, he traced, through 
the events of successive ages, the gradual 
unfolding of the dark scheme of I'rovL 
dence—darkness without, but all light 
and glory within. The glimpses of a 
coming redemption, visible even through 
the wrath of heaven;—the long seriesd||f 
prophecy, through which this hope runti, 
iiurniiig and alive, like a spark through p 
chain;—tbe mercitu! preparation ot the 
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llfcirti M muikiiid for the greftt trial of 
their ikith and obedience that was at 
hand) not only by minicles that appealed 
Ih the living, but by predictiona hitiiiched 
Wko futurity to carry conviction to the yet 
unborn;—‘ through all these glorious and 
beneficent gradations we may track,’ said 
he, * the manifest footsteps of a Creator, 
advancing to his grand, ultimate end, the 
salvation of his creatures.’ 

** After some hours devoted to these 
holy instructions, we returned to the ra¬ 
vine, and Melanius left me at my cave; 
praying, as he parted from me,—with a 
benevolence I but ill, alas 1 deserved,— 
that my soul, under these lessons, might 
lie ‘ as a watered garden,’ and, ere long, 
bear ' Trait unto iife eternal.’ 

“ ^ext morning, I was again at my 
study, and even more eager in the task 
than tefore. With the commentary of the 
Hermit freshly in my memory, I again 
read through, with attention, the Book of 
the Iaw. But in mn did I seek the pro¬ 
mise of immortality in its pages. ‘ It 
tells me,* said I, ‘ of a God coming down 
to earth, but of the ascent of Man to 
heaven ^t speaks not. The rewards, the 
punishments it announces, lie ail on this 
side ef the grave; nor did even the Oin- 
nipdtent offer to his own chosen servants 
a hope beyond the impassable limits of 
this world. Where, then, is the salvation 
of which the Christian spoke ? or, if 
Death be at the root of the f^aith, can Life 
spring out of it!’ 

" Again, in the bitterness of disappoint¬ 
ment, did 1 mock at my own willing self- 
delusion,—again rail at the arts of that 
traitress, Fancy, ever ready, like the De¬ 
lilah of this book, to steal upon the slum¬ 
bers of Ileason, and deliver him up, shorn 
and powerless, to his foes. If deception 
—^thought 1, with a sigh—^be necessary, 
at least let me not practise it on myself; 
—in the desperate alternative before me, 
let me rather be even hypocrite than 
dupe, 

** These self-accusing reflections, cheer¬ 
less as they rendered my task, did not 
abate, for a single moment my industry 
in jmnuing it. I read on and on, with 
B smt of sullen apathy, neither charmed 
by styles nor transported by imagery,- 
t^t fiUol blight in my heart having com¬ 
municated itself to my fancy and taste. 
The curses and the blessings, the glory 
and the ruin, which the historian record¬ 
ed and the prophet predicted, seemed ail 
of this worid,--«}l temporal and eartliJy. 
Tliat mortality, of which the fountain¬ 
head had tasted, tinged the whole stream; 
and when I read the words, * all are of 
(he dust, and all turn to dust again,’ a 


fiseKng, mm lihe vHnd'df tike dea^ eatne 
wltlieriuglyQvirirtde, Love, Beairty,'Gl0» 

ty, evei^fain^ most brigte upon earth, 
appeared ^ntnng tiefore my eyes, nader 
this dreadful doom. Into one goneial mass 
of corruption and silence. 

<* Possessed by the image of desolation 
1 had called up, 1 laid my head on the 
book in a paroxysm of despair. Death, 
in all his most ghastly varieties, passed 
before me; and 1 had continued thus for 
some time, as under the influence of b 
fearful vision, when the touch of a band 
upon my shoulder roused me. Looking 

up, I saw the Anchoret standing by my 
side;—his countenance beaming with 
that sublime tranquillity, which a hope 
beyond tbis earth alone can bestow. 
How I envied him ! 

“ We again took our way to the sent 
upon the mountain,—the gloom in my 
own mind making cveryUiing around me 
more gloomy. Forgetting my hypocrisy 
in my feelings, I, at once, avowed to him 
all the doubts and fears which my study 
of The morning had aw’akened. 

** ‘ Thou art yet, my son,’ he apswer- 
ed, * but on tiie threshold of our faith. 
Thou hast seen hut the first rudiments 
Of the Divine plan;—^its full and con¬ 
summate perfection bath not yet opened 
upon thee. However glorious that ma¬ 
nifestation of Divinity on Mount Sinai, <1 
was but the forerunner of another, still 
more glorious, that, in the fulness of time, 
was to burst upon the world; when all, 
that had seemed dim and incomplete, was 
to be perfected, and the promises, sha¬ 
dowed out by tlic ' spirit of prophecy,* 
realizedwhen the silence, that lay as 
a seal on the future, was to be broken, 
and the glad tidings of iife and immortal¬ 
ity proclaimed to the world!’ 

“ Observing my features brighten at 
these words, the pious man continued. 
Anticipating some of the holy knowledge 
that was in store for me, he trac^, 
through all its wonders and mercies, the 
great work of Redemption, dwelling on 
every miraculous circumstance connected 
with itthe exalted nature of the Being, 
by whose ministry it was occomplished, 
the noblest and first created of the Sons 
of God, inferior only to the one, self-ex¬ 
istent Fatherthe mysterious Incarna¬ 
tion of tbis heavenly messengerthe 
miracles that authenticated his divin'e 
missionthe example of obedkence to 
God and love to men, which he set, as a 
sbinilqr light, before ^e world for ever; 
—and, lastly and chiefly, bis death and 
resurrection, by which the covenant of 
mercy was sealed, and ' lift* and immor¬ 
tality brought to light.’ 
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■. « < Sueb^'ooatiBued tliewH6MDit,>*iva« 
tb« Medifttor, pronised tlKaugb all' tiine» 
to ^iDidce reconciliation-for'iniquity,* to 
eimage death into lifo, and bring' lining 
on bit winga’ to a darkened world. Such 
was the last crowning dispensation of 
that God of benevolence, in whose hands 
sin and death are but instruments of 
overiasting good, and w’ho, through ap'- 
parent evil and temporary retribution, 
bringing ali things ' out of darkness into 
his marvellous light,’ proceeds watchfully 
and uucbangingly to the great, final object 
of his providence,—-the restoration of tbe 
whole human race to purity and happU 
ness!’ 

“ With a mind astonished, if not toucli- 
ed, by these discourses, 1 returned to my 
cave, and found tlie lamp, as before, ready 
lighted to receive me. Tbe volume which 
1 had been reading was replaced by an- 
oriier, wtiich lay open upon tiie table, 
with a branch of fresh palm between its 
leaves. Though I could not have a doubt 
to whose gentle hand 1 was indebted fur 
this invisible superintendence over my 
studies, there was yet a something in it, 
so like spiritual interposition, that it aw¬ 
ed meand never more than ut this 
moment, when, on approaching the vo¬ 
lume, 1 saw, as the liglit glistened over 
its silver letters, that it was the very 
Hook of Life of which the Hermit Imd 
spoken!” 

Alethc, meanwhile, lias told Mela- 
thus all that had pas^ between hcT'- 
self and Alciphron. The good Her> 
mit hears of their attachment with 
pleasure—and sees in Alciphron’s af¬ 
fection for the young orphan a provi¬ 
dential resource against that friendless 
solitude ill which his death must soon 
leave her. Alcthe had, but the day 
before, after a preparation of prayer 
and repentance, sifeh as even her pure 
spirit required, been admitted, by the 
sacred ordinance of baptism, into the 
bosom of the faith ; and the white 
arment she wore, the ring of gold on 
er finger, were symbols of “ that 
new life" into which she bad been ini¬ 
tiated. 

Alciphron feels tliat sorrow is not 
the only awakener of devotion, but 
that joy may sometimes call the holy 
spark to life, lletuniing to lus cave, 
lie throws himself on his knees, and 
prays, that if there be indeed »,3cing 
who watches over mankind, he would 
send down one ray of his truth into his 
soul, and make it worthy of the bicss- 


to bm, both here md 

hermter. 

My daye nqw i^led on in a perfect 
dream of happiness.. Every hour of the 
morning was welcomed as hringmg nearer 
and nearer the blest time.of sunset, whim 
tbe Hermit and Aletbe never failed to pay 
their visit to my now clianned cave, where 
her smile left a light, at'each parting, that 
lasted t ill her return. Then, our irambles, 
by star-light, over the mountain our 
pauses, on the way, to oontempbUe the 
bright wonders of that heaven above ug; 
—our repose by the cistern of tbe cOed^ 
and our silent listening, through howp 
that seemed minutes, to the holy e'o- 
quence of our teacherali, ail was happi¬ 
ness of the most heartfe! t kind, and such as 
even the doubts, the cold lingering doubts 
that still hung, like a mist, around my 
licart, could neither cloud nor chillr 

<* When the moonlight nights return¬ 
ed, we used to venture into tbe desert; 
and tliose sands, which but lately bad ap¬ 
peared to me so desolate, now wore even 
a cheerful and smiling aspect. To tite 
light, innocentheart of Aletbe, everything 
was a source of enjoyment. For heir> 
even the desert had its jewels and flowers j 
and sometimes her delight was to seareli 
among the suids for those beautiful peb¬ 
bles of jasper that abound in them 
sometimes her eyes sparkled on finding, 
perhaps, a stunted marigold, or one of 
those bitter, scarlet flowers, that lend 
tiieir mockery of ornament to the desert. 
In all these pursuits and pleasures the 
good Hermit took a share, mingling with 
them occasionally the reflections of a be¬ 
nevolent piety, that lent its own cheerful 
hue to ail the works of creation, and saw 
the consoling truth, * God is Love,’ writ* 
ten legibly evetywhere. 

** Such was, for a few weeks, my blUf- 
ful life. Oh mornings of hope, oh nights 
of happiness, with wbat mournful plea¬ 
sure do I retrace your fliglit, and how 
reluctantly pass to the cad events that 
followed! 

“ During this time, in compliance with 
the wishes of Meianius, w’lio seemed un¬ 
willing that I should become wholly 
estranged from the world, 1 occasionally 
paid a visit to tlie neighbouring city, An- 
tinolf, which, as the capital of tbe The- 
baid, is the <;entre of all tbe luxury of 
Upper Egypt. Here,—so changed was 
my every feeling by the all-tiansfonning 
passion that possessed me,—1 wandered, 
uiiainused and uninterested by eitiusr the 
scenes or the people that surroutnleil jne, 
and, sighing for that rocky solitude wtheis 
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d^^^^jitid t|i« world. 

M £»«» die tbougbrs of roy own native 
Athens thet were chIM tif). at every 
■ fit»p , by tile liglit. Grecian arebitectare 
ef tbit imperial city, did not awaken one 
ain^e regret in iny ]ieart->one wish to 
mishange even an iiout of my desert for 
the best luxuries and honours that await* 
ed me in the Garden. I saw the arches 
of triumphI walked under the superb 
pdrtico, which encircles the wiioic city 
with its marlde shade ',—1 stood in the 
Circus of the Sun. by who.'^e rose-colour* 
ed pillars the mysterious movements of 
(be Nile are measured ;—all these bright 
omaments of glory and art, as well os die 
gny multitude that enlivened them, 1 saw 
with an unheeding eye. If they awaken¬ 
ed in me any tbonglir, it was the mourn- 
ful idea, that, one day, like Tliebc ; and 
HbKopoHs, this pageant would pass away, 
leavhig nothing behind but a few moo Id- 
dring ruins,—like the sea-shells founj 
where the ocean has been,—to tell that 
tha greii tide of Life was once there !’’ 

Soon after is performed the cere* 
uuHiy of their betrothinent. 

** At the accustomed time Alethe ond 
he were at my cave. It was evident that 
his liad not communicated to her *be in¬ 
telligence which I bad brought, for never 
did brow wear such a happiness as that 
iviiicb now played round hers it was, 
ubs^ not of this earth! Melanius, him¬ 
self though composed, was thoughtful; 
and the solemnity, almost approaching 
to nwlanciioly, with which he placed the 
hand of Alethe in mine—in the perform¬ 
ance, too, of a ceremony (hat ovg//t to 
tmre filled my heart with joy—saddened 
and alarmed me. This certmony was 
our betrotlimeiit,—the plighting of our 
filth to ea(di other,—which we now so¬ 
lemnized on tiie rock before the door of 
my cave, in the face of that sunset hea¬ 
ven, with its one star stiinding as witness. 
After a blessing from the Uennit on our 
spousal pie^, I placed the ring,—the 
esmesC Qf our future union,—on her fin¬ 
ger, ani^ in the blush, with whicli she 
suirendei^ her whole heart to me ot 
tbot instant, forgot everything birt my 
happiaessb aiad felt secure, even against 
fate i 

*' We took our accustomed walk over 
the rocks and on the desert. The moon 
Wi|s so bright,—like (lie daylight, indeed, 
of other dimes->tbat we could see plainly 
the tracks of tlie wild autelopea in the 
and it was net without a eliglit 


tremble feg^.ia bit vou^ss if iomi 
melancholy, nnl^ogy occurred to him as be 
spoke, tlic good Hermit said, ‘ 1 have 
observed in my u alks, timt wherever the 
truck of that gentle animal is seen, Utere 
is, almost always, the foot-print of a beast 
of prey near H.’ He regained, however^ 
his usual ciieerfulness 'before we parted, 
and fiiced the following evening for an 
excursion, on the other side of tlie ravine, 
to a point, looking, be said, * towards that 
northern region of the desert,.where the 
hosts of the Lord encamped in their de¬ 
parture out of bondage.’" 

The rage of persecution now burste 
fortit against tlte poor secluded Chris¬ 
tians—Melaiiius is a martyr—and 
Alethe surroundid with the snares of 
death. Her brows are wreathed with 
one of those cliaplets of coral, with 
which it was the custom of young 
Christian maidens to array theinselyca 
on tlie day of their inartyrdoin ; aud 
she is dung into prison. Alciphron, 
tlirough the interest which his Iriend, 
0 young Tribune, lias with the guar;!, 
is admitted into the cell. 

“ Slie was half reclining, with her face 
hid in her hands, upon a couch,—at the 
foot of which stood an idol, over whose hi¬ 
deous features a lamp of naphtha, hanging 
from the ceiling, shed a wild and gltastly 
glare. On a table before tlie image stood 
a censer, with a small vessel of incense 
beside it,—one grain of which, thrown 
voluntarily into the flame, would, even 
now, save that precious life. So strange, 
so fearful was the whole acorir, that I 
almost doubted its reality. Alethe! my 
ow’d, happy Alethe! can it, I thought, Iw 
thou that 1 look upon ? 

“ She now, slowly and with difiiculty, 
raised her head from the conch ; on ob¬ 
serving which, the kind Tribune w,ith- 
drew, and we were left alone. There waf 
a paleness, as of death, over her features; 
and those eyes, which when last 1 saw 
tliem, were but too bright, too iiappy iiir 
this world, looked dim and sunken, .lu 
raising herself up, she pot her hand, as 
if from pain, to her forehead, n liose 
marble hue but appeared more deiiih like 
from those red bunds that lay so anliiliy 
across it, 

“ After wandering vaguely for a mi¬ 
nute, lier eyes rested upon rne,—and, 
with a shriek, half terror, half joy, she 
sfirung from the couch, and sunk upon 
her knees by my aide. I^e bad belicycd 
me dead ; and, even now, scarcely trust, 
ed her Hcnscs. * My hustwndmy love!' 
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jribt; r *' H'' ttoii’ ro 

rffU iA«fr6nrtti|rw0^1d/b«li<iM i'aiD 
dy !* Ill tiaying tiiih, stie pointed wildly 
to that ominous wreatli,' and 'tbrn drop* 
fled’her head dovrn upon my knee, as if 
aifdrrow had pierced it. 

*' *‘*AI. the!*—I cried, terrided to the 
very doul by that mysterious paiig,—and 
rhe sound of roy voice seemed to reaiii- 
iBste her she looked up, with a faint 
smile, in roy face. Her thouglits, which 
had evidently been wandering, became 
collected; and In her joy at my safety, 
her sorrow at my suffering, she forgot 
wholly the fate that impended over her¬ 
self. Love, innocent love, alone occu. 
pied all her tlioughts; and the tender¬ 
ness with which site spoke,—oh, at any 
other moment, liow I would have listen¬ 
ed, have lingered upon, have blessed every 
word ! 

*' But the time flew fast—the dreadful 
oiOnrow was approaching. Already 1 saw 
her writhing in the bands of the torturer 
—tlie flames, the racks, the wheels, were 
before my eyes! Half frantic with the 
fear tliat lier resolution w'as ii.\-ed, I flung 
myself from the litter, in an agony Of 
weeping, and supplicated her, by the love 
idle bore me, by the happiness that await¬ 
ed us, by her own merciful God, who was 
too good to require such a sucriflee,—hy 
all that the most passionate anxiety could 
dictate, 1 implored that she would avert 
from us the doom that was coming, and 
—^liut for once—comply with the vain 
ceremony demanded of her. 

** Shrinking from me, as I spoke,—but 
with a took more of sorrow than reproach, 
—' Wiiat, thou, too !* she said inourn- 
fally,—‘ thou, into %vhosc spirit 1 had 
fondly hoped the same heavenly truth had 
ilesceiidetl as into my own ! Oh, be not 
tliou leagued with those who would tempt 
me to “ make shipwreck of my faith !** 
'riiou, who couldst nione hind me to life, 
use not thy power; jiut let me die, as He 
I serve bath commanded,—die for the 
Truth. Remember the holy lessons we 
heard on those nights, tliose happy nights, 
when both the Present and Future smi¬ 
led upon us,—when even the gift of eter¬ 
nal life came more w'elcome to my soul, 
from the blessed conviction that thou 
wert to be a sharer in it;—shall I forfeit 
now that dhinc privilege? shall I deny 
the true God, whom we then learned to 
love ? 

« ‘ No, my own betrothed,’ she conti¬ 
nued, pointing to the two rings on her 
Anger; ’ behold these pledges,—they 
both sacred. I should huve'bcen aa truo' 
to thee as I am noiv to Iicav6n,— nor iii 
that life to which I am hastening shall 
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•tisin of fire, titfoftgb which 1 afaaU piute 
to-feoitow, imilte to be b^rd 

before the llifWite'Crf Oraoti, J wiH inteia. 
cede for thy sou]«-«IimM |my. tbat It nay 
yet sliare with' ibiiie ■'that! **■ inhericanM), 
immortal, and undeSled,’’ which Mefqr 
oflFers, and tbat thou,—my dear mothar, 
—and I——’ 

“ She here dropped her voice; HiewHK 
metir.iry ariinaation, with wltich devorion 
and ufTeetbn had inspired her, vanialiel i 
—and a darkness overspread all her Ma¬ 
tures, a livid darkness,—like the con^li 
of death,—tliat made me judder thrdiim 
eveiy limb. Seizing my hand coifviS^ 
sively, and looking at me with-.^ fearfol 
eagerness, as if anxious to hear some ceil- 
Boling assurance from my own lipi^^ 
* Believe ma,’ she continued. * not all Aie 
torments they are preparing for' me,-^tit 
even tiiis deep, burning pain in my bfoifi 
whicli they will hardly eqi^,>k-ooulfi jbe 
half so dreadful to me, tlie th0U{{^ 
that I leave thee—’ - • 

Here her voice again failefi; her hedfi. 
sunk upon my arm, and—mereHiil Gotf, 
let me forget yrhiat I then folt,-^! HHv 
that she was dying! Wfaethdir JT tifienefi 
any cry, I know not; but tlie Xribiine 
came rushing into the chumber, and, tosiit- 
ipg on tile maiden,, said, with a face fall 
of horror,' It is but too true!’ 

“ He then told me iu a low voice, pdiat 
he bad just .earned from the gnardian fi£. 
the prison, tbat the band round the young 
Chri.stiati’8 brow was—K>h horrible crue^ 
ty .'—a compound of the most deadly ppK, 
son,—the hellish invention of Orcus, to 
satiate his vengeance, and make the fate 
of his poor victim secure. My first move¬ 
ment was to untie that fatal wreath,—bqt 
it would not come pway—it would nc^. 
come away I 

“ Roused by the pain, she again look? 
ed in my face; but, unable to speak, took 
hastily from her bosom the small silver 
cross which she had brought wit!) hcr- 
from my cave. Flaving pressed it to her 
own lips, she held it an.\ioufiy to mine, 
and seeing me kiss the bol^ i^mbol with 
fervour, looked happy, and smiled. The 
agony of death seemed to have passed 
away there came suddenly over her. 
features a heavenly li^iht, some shaie of 
which 1 felt descending into my o>v^' 
soul, apd, in a few minutes moref stm ex¬ 
pired in my arms.” 

• ' <" 

' The great moral of all works of 
tbn should permedle the whotetivi^' 
mass, not “Bierely evolve itadf ^ # 
unexpeettHl, perhaps wnaecetihtd^ 
corruscation at the close. At the ca« 
li 
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^tttroph* of a Tragic Tale 'must we 
lean our brow on our hands, and bu« 
gia inquiring at the soul witliin us, 
what is the ctmclusion to be drawn 
the acted agonies of all the phan- 
■ totns that are now goneduto darkness 
and dust.^ One continuous master 
emotion must have been with us from 
the uplifting to the letting down of 
the curtain, making us, if we have 
looked and listened aright, better be> 
cause wiser men, with more power 
over the passions of our individual 
selves, because with more knowledge 
of the passions that belong to human 
nature at large. There can be no dis¬ 
tinction between poetical justice, as it 
is dealt out by genius, to the creatures 
moving along Fancy's enchanted floor, 
and that justice, that from highest 
heaven, is, day and night, seen smi¬ 
ting the children of men. Have not 
all the events of real life, great or 
small, each its own moral—that speaks 
either with a still small voice, or tnim- 
pet-tongued, the whisper and the blast 
equally intelligible, and easy to be 
understood ? How is this to end ? is a 
question that, in reading any wise Ac¬ 
tion, is seldom, if ever, distinctly put 
by the awakened mind to itself, but 
the passion with which it peruses con¬ 
tinually invoh'es the forward-looking 
hopes and fears, from which such a 
question would spring. Although 
clouds and thick darkness gather over 
the agents and events, and, as it were, 
shut up the prospect, os mists to a 
man walking among the mountain.^ 
suddenly enshroud the scenery, that 
a moment before held its beauties 
close upon his eye, yet wc read on, 
assured that tlie path of life will soon 
in light reappear, just as wc walk on 
not doubting tlut the wind, or the sun¬ 


shine, will ere long reveal the land¬ 
scape, with its torrents, its wood, ami 
its rocks. 

It is thus that true genius deals 
with tliis world when tt wishes to 
shew 

Truth serene, by fairy fiction dress’d. 

And in the Epicurean, Mr Moore 
has been eminently successful in Such 
great aim. The subject, strictly speak¬ 
ing, is the Immortality of the Soul. 
A false philosophy had darkened or 
destroyed that belief, in a mind natu¬ 
rally noble and highly gifted ;—by a 
true religion we see tliat belief resto¬ 
red. To incline that naturally noble 
and highly-gifted mind to the true re¬ 
ligion, was the chief and high desipi 
of the poet—and that was etfecterl by 
the combined operation of all the best 
feelings and thoughts with w'hich love 
and sympathy can inspire a man’s 
heart. Then, and not till then, to 
Alciphron’s spirit the “ burden of the 
mystery of all this unintelligible world 
is lightened,” and the doubts and 
fears, the misgivings and the terrors, 
which it may be almost said natural 
religion awakens, revealed relipon 
sets to rest. Let Mr Aloore, then, 
be assured, that by this work (mere 
tale though it be) ne has done a ser¬ 
vice to his kind—^as all w’riters do, 
each according to the measure in which 
he lias received the endowment of ge¬ 
nius, who, jiCTceivingandleeliug, every 
liour of their lives, that without reli¬ 
gion—that is, Christianity—man de¬ 
spairs whenever he dreams of the doom 
of the dust, consecrate, as far as their 
condition will allow’, their best powers 
to the illustration—or the enforcement 
of Divine Truth. 
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THE PACTIOK. 

The Edinburgh Review, after ha- We scarcdy ever met with a more 
ving so long warr^ against everything striking specimen of frothy, shallow, 
sacred to British affections, and dear pointless, feeble declamation—of puc- 
to British prejudices, may now be re- rile, low, scurrilous " sound and fu- 
garded as the leading Ministerial pub- ry, signifying nothing.” It falls great- 
lication. Other ])eriodicals may take ly below the common-place, tawdry, 
the same path—they may be equally insane rhapsodies of Shieland O’Con- 
servile and unprincipled — but still neU. But, however contemptible it 
Uiis one will be the most faithful ex- may be in itself, it forms part of the 
positor of the principles and iiitcn- Edinburgh Review, and it exhibits in 
tions of Government. Its leading wri- rich profusion the characteristics of 
ters, and their connexions, arc the the party for which it combats. It will 
Government’s masters, ns well as me- therefore be of use to us in making the 
nials. We have been led by the cha- dissection we have mentioned, 
racter it has assumed, to look at its Second thought tells us, that we 
last Number with somewhat more at- have here used the term Party very 
tention than usual; and three articles improjicrly. Those to whom wc have 
which this Number contains, suggest given it, uniformly call their oppo- 
to us, that a dissection of the Party, iicots “ a base faction”—" an itnbe- 
which Ministers and their siip|iorters eilc faction"—an unprincipled far- 
form, may be largely productive of tion," &c. This would scarcely tempt 
public benefit. These articles are ute to retort the term, faction; Imt 
entitled, ‘‘ George the Third and the when we look at them, we pierccive 
Catholic Question”—“ Society for the that, in numbers, principles, and con- 
Diftusion of Knowledge”—and The duct, they exhibit every characteris- 
Present Administration.” tic of a faction; and that we should 

We ought to apologise for naming bo unjiislifiabiy ** liberal” were we 
the last one. Even the Times has to give them a better title. Having 
pronounced it to be the composition’ no genius for liberality, and being ex- 
of a very young man, whose vche- cessively fond of calling men and* 
mence of tone and peremptoriness of things by their right names, aOcord- 
judgment, are in immense dispropor- ing to the good old laws of English 
tjon to his powers of reasoning and nomenclature, we shall tbrougnotit 
his knowledge;” and looked at ab« our paper give them the proper appiel- 
stractcdly, it is wholly below oritieitra. lative. * 

VoL. XXII. » F 
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I^aisten, and Uieir sunportOT of 
WDOniinatio cortdttct 

that those who ditfbr froin them 
miilA either show the world what they 
really are, or submit to moral assassi* 
nation. When we look at the bom¬ 
bastic egotism anil adulation with 
which they overwhelm themselves, we 
aie lost in astonishment. I, says one 
of them, called a .new world into ex¬ 
istence—I and my brethren are the 
Turgots and Galileos of the age. I 
and my friends, says another, are the 
only friends of education—wo are the 
present Lockes and NewHons. Every 
measure of mine, says a third, is ab¬ 
solute perfection. We, says a fourth, 
comprehend all the talents of the em¬ 
pire. My political economy, says a 
hfth, is positively infallible. Each 
^us lauds himself and his brethren. 

The article of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, entitltd, the Society for the 
Diffusion of I’^sef ul Knowledge,” is evi¬ 
dently from the pen of Mr Brougham. 
It states, the Society was formed by 
" Mr Brougham, with I.ord John 
Russell, Dr Lushington, Mr Craw¬ 
ford, William Allen, and other known 
^friends to the eduention and imjyrove- 
‘merit of mnnkind and it puffs it 
hugely. Here wc have Mr Brough¬ 
am daubing, not only his friends, bat 
himself with fulsome panegyric. The 
same article speaks of a treatise which 
is preparing by “ a cclebratetl philo¬ 
sopher and statesman.” 'WTiom does 
the Edinburgh Review thus dub with 
the title.? An Edinburgh Reviewer, 
to wit. Sir J. Mackintosh 1! J These 
petmle can never spi-ak of themselves 
without boasting of their “ enlarged 
views,” their “ enlightened senti¬ 
ments,” their philosophical princi¬ 
ples,” &c. &c.; and proclaiming them¬ 
selves to be men of science, philoso¬ 
phers, and statesmen, of the very first 
order. Before the change of Minis¬ 
try, the House of Commons was chiefly 
occimied in dilating on its own trans- 
cenimnt wisdom, and hearing its lead- 
tn praise ^emselves and each other. 
Sir Canning puffed the ** immense 
ahilities," and " vast acquirements” of 
Mr Brougham. Mr Brougham puff¬ 
ed the ** splendid genius” and un¬ 
answerable speeches” of Mr Canning. 
Tne nemier and Sir Francis Bunlett 
were enraptured vrith each other's elo¬ 
quent. 'rhe cncomiastie hyperbole 
was given and reedved, from tne high¬ 
est to the lowest, Until each got him¬ 


self voted a perfect prodigy of genine 
and wisdom. 

. With regard to their press, the 
Morning Chronicle advertises itself to 
be in everything, but especially in law 
and equity, the most knowing and en- 
lightciicii paper that ever was, or ever 
will be, published. The Times pro¬ 
tests that it understands shipping 
much bettt'r than die shipowners, that 
it nnderstands agriculture much bet¬ 
ter than the agriculturists,—in a word, 
that its knowledge and wisdom on all 
matters are boundless. The Edin¬ 
burgh Review maintains that it is a 
mass of omniscience and infallibility. 
The obscure news-sheet w’liich cannot 
put forth a sentence of sense and gram¬ 
mar, insists that it is incajiablc of err¬ 
ing. While their Press speaks thus 
of itself, it heaps upon its ieaiU'rs all 
the inflated pancg}ric that Eastern 
servility ever invented. IMr Canning’s 
eloquence was like the sun ; his pow¬ 
ers were too vast for language to de¬ 
scribe—Mr Brougham is the greatest 
man of the age ; liis abilities are su- 
])erhuman — Mr Hnskisson is the 
wisest Jlinister that ever lived—Sir J. 
Mackintosh is a celebrated philoso¬ 
pher and statesman—all arc spix-iinem 
of magnifiei nt perfection. If this Fa<'- 
tion and its writers are to be believed, 
they are, not only tlie greatest nien 
the universe ever knew, but they are 
far more than men. 'I'hey are fre<* 
from the infirmities and imperfeetion'i 
of human nature. Tlu-y are in cverv- 
‘hing, excepting perliaps power, tfn- 
equals of the Deity. 

Never until these days did human 
vanity make sneh a loathsome display 
of its own guilt and deformity—never 
before did the appetite fur adulation 
exhibit so much brutish voracity, or 
descend to such base and disgraceful 
means for gorging itself. 

I'lie contempt which these people 
cast upon all who differ from them, 
is of course exactly proportioned to 
the adoration which they lavish on 
themselves. They arc hnished into- 
lerants and cxclusionists. Like the 
Homan Catholic Church, they pro¬ 
claim that there cannot be anything 
out of their creed and cominunioni 
save error and wickedness. As to tbeb 
admitting that an opponentmay be their 
equal-mat he may be entitled to be 
treated with common courtesy on the 
score of ability or motive—it is out of 
the question. It would be something. 
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if they ivouUL ^re his integrity when 
declaring him but even this grace 
he cannot expect at their hands; they 
invariably declare him knave likewise. 
It is one of their incontrovertible 
axioms that opposition to them can 
only proceed from an utter destitution 
of both intellect and principle. Their 
reply to all who difR-r from them is— 

J ruuarc senseless, dishonest, and whol- 
y below our notice! Your ignorance 
and inferiority of understanding, dis¬ 
able you for comprehending our mea¬ 
sures—you resemble those who per- 
secutwl (ialileo.—You are a faction! 
said Mr Canning. You have been 
born a century too late—you are bi¬ 
gots and intolcrants, vermin and rep¬ 
tiles.—You are like those who ridicu¬ 
led Newton and Locke! says Mr 
Brougham. You are envious rcvilers 
and grossly ignorant! says Lord (lode- 
rich. You arc hirelings, miserable 
scribblers, and the enemies of all im¬ 
provement ! says Mr Iluskisson. You 
are libellers, and a foul-mouthed jun¬ 
to! says Mr M'CulIocli. 1 am asha¬ 
med of belonging to the same s^weies 
with you! says Mr Thomas Macaulay. 
You are brutes, beasts, conspirators, 
knaves, scum, vultures, asses, and 
boobies! says The Times. You are 
a puny, malignant, petty crew! says 
Tlie Courier. You are mean, worth¬ 
less creatuVes—you are fiendish ruf¬ 
fians! says The Morning Chronicle. 
Wc give the precise words which ha^'e 
been nsed by these individuals and 
publications. In like manner, speak 
the whole. They can vouchsafe no¬ 
thing to their opponents, save Billings¬ 
gate titles, and wholesale imputations 
of imbecility, ignorance, and depravi¬ 
ty* 

The Edinburgh Review charges its 
opponents with not dealing in state¬ 
ments, therefore we will verify what 
wc have said by a statement drawn 
from the Article which contains the 
charge, viz. the one entitled. The Pre¬ 
sent Administration. The following 
extracts will do something more than 
prove the truth of our observations. 
They have appeared in a work, which 
pretends to sit in solemn judgment 
ijipon literature,—which pretends to 
mvc impartial and righteous literary 
decisions,—which pretends to be the 
friend of destitute genius and talent,— 
which pretends to be liberal and phi¬ 
lanthropic, and which pretend* to be 


the cliamp^ tlC daaciusion add 1^ 
dom opiqion. 

** We are convinced, that jtbe cause 
of the present Ministers is t|ie cause 
of liberty, the cauw of tolmtion, lj)e 
cause of political science—the cause of 
the people, who are entitled to expect 
from their wisdom and liberality many 
judicious reforms—the cause of the 
aristocracy, who, unless these reforms 
be adopted, must inevitably be the 
victims of a violent and desisting re¬ 
volution. We are convinced, that the 
government of the country was nqver 
entrusted to men who more thorough¬ 
ly understood its interest, or were more 
sincerely disposed to promote it.... 
We think it our duty to give our best 
support to those with whose power are 
inseparably bound up all the dearest 
interests of the community—the free¬ 
dom of worship, of discussion, and of 
trade—our honour abroad, and our 
tranquillity at home." 

“ It (the change of Ministry) has 
separate the light from the darkness ; 
it nas set all the wisdom, all the libera¬ 
lity, all the public spirit, on one side.’* 

So speaks the Reviewer of his own 
party; he speaks thus of its oppo¬ 
nents 

“ On the other side we see a p^rty, 
which for ignorance, intemperance, 
and inconsistency, has no parallel in 
our annals—which, as an Opposirion, 
we really think is a scandal to the 
nation, and as a Ministry would spee¬ 
dily be its ruin." 

He represents that the ex-Ministers 
form the “ darkness, the imbecility, 
the bigotry^ and the rashness," wmfch 
the change has separated from ** the 
light, the wisdom, the liberality, and 
the public spirit.” He states, if these 
Ministers regain office, they will owe 
it “ neither to their talents nor to 
their virtues; neither to the choice of 
their king, nor to the love of their 
country; but solely to the support of 
an oligarchical faction, richly endowed 
with every quality which ensures to 
its possessors the hatral of a nation,— 
a taction arbitrary, bigoted, and In- 
. solcnt,—a faction which makes pa¬ 
rade of its contempt for the dewest 
interests of mankind,, vdiich love| to 
moke the people feel of, how. IRRo 
weight in its deliberations, is the con¬ 
sideration of their happiness." 

In this nuniber, according tb„the 
writer’s own eoniessiaii}. 



m 

tllfePsiDiitf Lords Sldos« 

OjMjt ihiihtn^, Laudenlalo, Maimes- 
dec* &6> 

' 2U.t]|e ^ginning of his xrtiele he 
hftt ^ incredible courage to Tenture 
yp gi;i ^ ^lioos assault on ft liead pcs 
n^Ci^ He says that in doing this, 
he xakes up from the heunels of 
oblivion the remains of drowned abor¬ 
tions, which have never opened their 
eyes on tlie day, or even been hea)!d 
to whimper, but have been ^ once 
transferred from the filth in which 
they were littered, to the filth with 
which tl^y are to rot.” He sajjs 
further, Bad as this work is, it is 
quite as good as any which has ap¬ 
peared against the present administra¬ 
tion. have looked everywhere, 
without being able to find any anta¬ 
gonist who can possibly be as much 
ashamed of defeat as we shall be of 
victory." 

** All the talent (of the Press) has 
been on one side. . . . The able and 
respectaUe journals of die metropolis 
have all supported the new govern- 
raeut. It has been attacked, on the 
other hand, by writers who make 
every cause which they e^ouse despi¬ 
cable or odious—by one Paper, which 
owes all its notoriety to its reports of 
the slang uttered by drunken lads 
who are brought to Bow>street for 
breaking windows—by another, which 
barfly contrives to subsist on intelli¬ 
gence from butlers, and atlvertise- 
uients from perfumers. With these 
are joined all the scribblers who rpt 
their claim to orthodoxy and loyalty 
on the perfectimi to which they have 
carried the arts of ribaldry and slan- 
der."-r“ We feared for a moment 
that their servility (that of the scrib- 
hlars,) might overpower their malig¬ 
nity. . . They have been kind enough 
Co spare us the discredit of their al¬ 
liance. We know not how we should 
have borne to be of the same party 
with them. It is bad enough, God 
knopft« tp he of the same species.” 

Younjg Vapid then returns to the 
asfault on the defiinct publication. 
He pct(d(s, apd icttUphes, aqd kicks 
the poor, pasnyecorpse until his small 
strength is ea^ustini j and then he 
thus expresses his adn^tration of him- 
self for having ddgned to undertake 
the perilous exploit. " We once heard 
a schoolboy relate, with evident satis¬ 
faction and pride, that be had been 
horsewhipped by a Duke; we trust 


that our preaent «ondesoensiam will 
be 88 highly appreciated." 

Although the nanws of these Dtfices 
of literature are pretty notorious, we 
will here give them, for the amusement 
and edification of ^ose to whom they 
may be unknown. The Duke who 
writes is Mr Thomas Macaulay, the 
son of an East India and Sierra Leone 
merchant and broker. The Duke 
who publishes is Mr Francis Jeffrey, 
who, notwithstanding his elevation to 
the peerage, continues to go the Cir¬ 
cuits, pleading for pickpockets and 
venders of forged notes, hke any Com¬ 
moner. The Dukes who aid and abet, 
are j\lr Henry Brougham, Sir J. Mack¬ 
intosh, knight, the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
and others, whose rich blood and pa¬ 
ternal acres are covered by that im¬ 
penetrable cloud which sits upon those 
of the Duke of -Craigerook. 

When we look at what we have 
transcribed, we feel ashamed for ha¬ 
ving defiled our pages with it. Speak 
of abuse—of ribaldry and slander— 
of imbecility and bigotry—of blind 
and depraved ignorance !—the worst 
piece of composition that has appear¬ 
ed against the Ministry is, on these 
matters, purity and perfection, com¬ 
pared with the Edinburgh Review. 
We seriously ask Mr Jetfrey, what he 
expects to gain for himself, his work, 
and his party, by the publication of 
such low, brutish, crazy, powerless 
blackguardism ? The very ground¬ 
lings know it to be unmixed malignant 
falsehood; and tliey know likewise 
that' he publishes it witli ft perfect 
conviction Unit it is such fabebood. 

'I'hese extracts from the Edinburgh 
Rev|gw form a correct specimen of 
the language of the whole Faction. 
However impotent such language may 
be when used by such i»ersons as 
Air Alacaulay, it has its effoct when 
gravely uttered in Parliament by Ali- 
nisters and Legislators; and the sys¬ 
tem of the Party, as a vyhole, is pro¬ 
ductive of the worst evils. If an in¬ 
dividual in the House of Commons 
oppose the Faction's dogmas and 
schemes, he is not replied to with 
fact and argument, but he is silence^ 
with sneers, derision, and slander: h<|''' 
is charged with uttering, thorn base 
motives, sentiments which are below 
refutation. After being thus treated 
in the House, the Press covers him 
with every atigina that can render 
him the object of public coutempt and 
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abhonrenoe. |f it irtller oppose the 
Faction, a likd ftte befalls nim. No 
mattbr wbat bis talents may be, he ia 
declared to be wholly destitute of ta¬ 
lent ; no matter how conscientiously 
be may write, he is declared to be 
wholly destitute of principle. The 
sentence which strips him of charac¬ 
ter, and dooms him to infamy and 
prescription, falls upon him clothed 
with the weight and solemnity of par¬ 
liamentary deliberation ; and then it 
is echoed through the country by the 
Press, wit!) every accompaniment that 
can render it more insulting and de¬ 
structive. The Tories have too often 
been spiritless, conciliating, sacrificing 
licople; and they practically confirnt 
the sentence. Each shakes his head and 
ejaculates—“ Although 1 difier from 
the Faction, I assure you I tlo not agree 
with this Ajftmber, or that writer—I 
have no connexion with either—I con¬ 
demn both, and am only responsible 
for my own sentiments.'* With them, 
the fact, that an individual is hated 
and abused by the Faction for with¬ 
standing it, is a sufficient cause for 
disowning him, and abandoning him 
to a stale of general outlawry. They 
owe tlicir ruin to this conduct, and 
still they persist in it. 

This is die case on the one hand; and 
on the other, a member of Parliament, 
or writer, has nothing to do but to 
praise the Faction, to obtain a bril¬ 
liant character. lie may be an incor¬ 
rigible dunce; he may be a stranger 
to tlie Faction's principles, and wholly 
incapable of judging of its measures; 
ncvcrtheleM, if he praise its “ libe¬ 
ral principles,” and “ enlightened sys¬ 
tem,"—if he repeat its slang, without 
understanding a syllable—he is pro¬ 
claimed to be a most patriotic, enlight¬ 
ened, and wise person. 

It follows that discussion is almost 
wholly destroyed. When opposition 
to the Faction receives a punishment 
more terrible than the loss of life, 
it is scarcely in human nature for 
men to offer it; when reputation 
can be purchased by a little scn8(^- 
less panegyric, the temptation to buy 
it is irresistible. The Faction is 
thiarefore nearly exempted from ef¬ 
fectual contradiction and opposition. 
The Members of the House of Com- 
luutis who differ from it remain speech¬ 
less, or they neutralise their timid dis¬ 
sent by admissions that its doctrines 
.li e true in the abstract. Writers take 


the same 4aniie. ■ opposithm to 
it consists uninly of merepetisonal at. 
tacks and objections on the score ^ 
expediency, profbsely mixed up wi& 
confessions, that its politi^ economy, 
its ** liberal oiMnions,’V-it8 prinetples ’ 
of all kinds, are, in die abstract, tmo 
and unerring. Such apposition iswati 
turally worse than worthless; ft 
strengthens the Faction. The coun¬ 
try cares but little for mere personali¬ 
ties ; it cannot be convinced that ‘the 
application of principles, whidi are 
true in the abstract, can be inexpe¬ 
dient ; and it cannot well doidit that 
the Faction's principles ^re true in the 
abstract, when they are admitted to 
be so by those who oppose their ap¬ 
plication. 

It is very abvious, that many of 
those who thus serve the Faction by 
tlieir admissions and confessions, do 
it from terror. They prove by their 
words that they do not understand, 
and that they nave not attempted to 
understand, what they acknowledge 
to be abstract truths: and that they, 
make the acknowledgment to preserve 
themselves from being held up to pub¬ 
lic scorn, as men utterly destitute of 
understanding and principle. 

It is not necessary for us to prove 
that a determined stand onght to be 
made against this system. Private 
and public duty imperiously command 
all against whom it operates, to war 
against it on its own principle of—No 
Quarter! JMinisters, Legislators, Re¬ 
viewers, or others, who act upon it^ 
ought to be dissected before the face 
of the whole country—they ought to 
be shown up line by line, and para¬ 
graph by paragraph, for the public to 
take exact measure of their intellect 
and integrity. In obedience to such 
duty, wc will now inquire bow far 
truth W'ill sanction the inflated ego¬ 
tism and claims to infallibility of the 
Faction. We will, in the first place, 
look at its heads individnally. 

■ Air Canning, a highly gifted man, 
is no more, and at prewnt we will 
say nothing touching his character, 
Wc mast, however, observe, that on 
various vital questions of state po¬ 
licy, and leading princ^es of poli¬ 
tical science, he was Opposed, 

to Mr Brougham, Sir F. Burdett, 
and other of his brethren. We are 
nut called upon to decide who was 
in error. It is sufficient for us to 
say, that according to their <tm dc<e« 
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ttiaiea, mther he or they Aspkyed 
•ft much ignorance, iiicapwity, ana 
dnhonesty on these questions and 
prinotples, as their opponents. Par- 
uaineatary ReforWi and tlic lloMal of 
the Test Acts, comprehend, in the ahi- 
stnct, a very large portion of the ba- 
ffiff of die science of government; yet, 
in respect them, the surviving lead¬ 
ers of the Faction admit that Mr Can¬ 
ning was not a whit more enlightened 
und tolerant, than those they abuse 
the most bitterly. If bis talents were 
really so great as they represen 4 tlie 
fact, that they differed from him on 
first principle, proves their own ta¬ 
lents to be of a very contemptible de¬ 
scription. 

What portion of talent docs public 
estimation assign to Lord Goderich ? 
Does it proclaim him to be a man of 
great genius—a statesman of the first 
order? No! his sycophants dare hot 
say more for him, than that be is a 
man of ordinary ability. Public opi¬ 
nion does not suspect him of possessing 
genius; and it gives him no high place 
in the second class of statesmen. 11c 
has never displayed, or attempted to 
display, any great capacity fur general 
poUtics. A few years ago he changed 
uis opinion on the Catholic Question, 
and he has never yet made a speech 
.to prove that be understands the ques- 
|:ion, and dianged from conviction. 
His orations in Parliament have been 
principally confined to matters of fi¬ 
nance and trade; they have exhibited 
a good acquaintance with details, a 
grievous lack of sound argumentation 
and accurate foresight, and an utter 
destitution of originality. In the few 
attempts he has made to speak on 
oUier subjects, he has never risen 
above mediocrity. When wc say that 
Ixird Goderich as a good-natured, ho¬ 
nourable man—that he possesses much 
good sense, though his acquirements 
are very limited—^and that he owns 
one of. the best of plain, ordinary, 
every-day understandings, though he 
has no pretensions to be called a man 
of great talent, we say all in his favour 
that the country will sanction. 

Mr Brougham is a mtm of great ta¬ 
lents and j^oirements, the value of 
which is slaly impair^ by a most 
blindand infirm ju^ment. Very high¬ 
ly gift^ in many rei^t^, that gift 
which is essential for giving worth to all 
others in the statesman—tliC power to 
observe accurately and reason justly 


—Qta^ denied Mm. Alttiough hc 
has liv^ Bolong in England, Ite never 
opens his lips without proving thi|t he 
is a stranger to the English character, 
and that he has not imbibed the least 
portion of the Englishiuau’s feelings 
and prejudices. Little ever emanates 
from him, eitjber in Parliament or out 
of it, in which the Englishman can 
freely and heartily sympathiae. 

In the course of a long political life, 
what has been done by Mr Brougham ? 
Which is the beneficial law that calls 
him parent? Where is the institu¬ 
tion, or system of his creating, that is 
showering blessings upon the country 
and mankind? In vain wc put the 
questions. His life has been spent in 
attempting, to use the words of Mr 
Canning, every imaginable innova¬ 
tion on established govsrnmciit"—in 
labouring to beat to pieces almost every¬ 
thing })ossessed by society—in' fas¬ 
tening upon, to injure and render 
abortive, tlie measures of others—^aiul 
in groping round and round, amidst 
the dust, and smoke, and darkness, 
caused by his own violence; but he 
is as innocent of having formed any 
great and durable source of benefit tu 
his species, as he was when he first 
entered this world of sin and sorrow. 
Every important principle that lie 
ever put forth in the Edinburgh He- 
view or the House of Commons, has 
been put to the test in this country, 
or in foreign ones, and refuted—every 
prediction that he ever hazarded in 
either has been falsified—his doctrines 
of government, his politiqd economy 
—all he said during the war—all be has 
said during the peace, have been pro¬ 
claimed by experiment to be a mass of 
error. He is buried under such a load 
of decisive, irremovable, destructive 
refutation, as never before fell on any 
one bearing the name of statesman. 
Strange to say! this has not driven him 
from political life—it has not coveretl 
him with universalxidiculeasapolitiQal 
authority^—he still puts forth his dog¬ 
mas with his wonted confidence—and, 
in the number of the Edinburgh lie- 
view before us, he has the incredible 
hardihood to proclaim, that all'irao 
differ from him *' have been a 
century too late !'* 

Mr Httskisson spent a long Ufc in 
Parliamcilt and office—in those places 
which afford the finest field for the 
display of talent—without tasting pa¬ 
negyric, without having any genius 
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iinputetl to him, and without beiitt 
ranked hi^er by any one than a thir£ 
ttfte. . He was a stranger to praiiie, 
until ft was given him by the Whig 
trumpeters, for emliracing Whig Po- 
Iftical Economy. This of itself would 
describe the exact calibre of Mr Hus> 
kisson. Ills speeches and writings 
are all borrowed—his principles and 
deductions, assumptions and reason¬ 
ings, are servilely taken from others, 
without having the semblance of ori¬ 
ginality imparted to them in the pro¬ 
cess. Ilis powers are of a humble 
order, and nc owes them chiefly to 
mechanical toil ; in strength of un¬ 
derstanding and general ability, he is 
considerably inferior to Lord Gode¬ 
rich. His speeches on matters not 
connected with trade and iinance are 
absolutely con torn ptibic. 

What characti r is given to the Mar¬ 
quis of Lansdowne by his worship¬ 
pers ? Do they invest him with great 
genius, and ])Lice him in the iirst class 
of .Statesmen ? Xo. In respect of ge¬ 
nius they are silent, and they merely 
say, that he is a respectable and mo¬ 
derately able man. He approaches 
the level of Lord Goderich, but the 
latter is his superior in both expe¬ 
rience and practical ability. 

We necil say but little of Mr Tier¬ 
ney, fur all sidrs have placed him on 
the shelf. Had his honesty, disin¬ 
terestedness, and mental courage, bet n 
equal to his ability, he would, at tiiis 
moment, have Inen in ])ublic estima¬ 
tion the first statesman in the coun¬ 
try. He has coquetted, looked at in¬ 
terest, hunted place, cotnprorai^l, 
surrendered his judgment to others, 
spun round, and truckled, until he is 
trusted by none, and placed in official 
dignity below the underlings. May 
such conduct always be so rewarded! 

Where are we to find the evidence 
that Sir J. Mackintosh is a celebra¬ 
ted philosopher and statesman?" Does 
it exist in that book on the French 
Revolution, every page of which has 
been refuted by experiment; or in his 
heavy, prosing,; superficial articles of 
the Edinburgh Jleview, which have 
shared the same fate; or in his inept 
nugatory labours on the Criminal 
iLiws; or in his inflated and violent 
speeches on the Slavery Question? If 
not, where is it to he looked for? The 
truth is, in infirmity of judgment, and 
ignorance of real life, Sir «1ames is on 


a par^ith Mr Brougham; in other 
respects, his pulogists, including Mr 
Brougham himself, will admit, that 
he is immeasurably inferior to Mr 
Brougham. As a writer, bis superior 
in genius, and even in telent, may he 
found in every respectable periodical. 
The'puffing that is heaped upon him 
makes him an object of ownpassion, 
when he is compared with Burke, 
l*itt. Fox, or Canning. He is mod^ 
rately, and only moderately, gifted in 
genius and ability; and those who be« 
stow on him the superlatives of pa¬ 
negyric, only make him ridiculous. 

Putting out of sight the heads we 
have examined individuallyj can a 
member of the Faction he found wba 
has put forth evidence that he possess-' 
cs a greater share than ordinary of ta¬ 
lent? Have Lords Holland, Grosve- 
nor, King, J, llusiell, Nugent, &c. 
ever put forth such evidence ? Has any 
such evidence ever been put forth by 
JMr S. Rice, Mr P. Thompson, Mr 
Warburton, Mr O’Connell, Mr Shiel, 
Alderman Wood, and Sir R. Wilson ? 
Wf do not ask for the opinion formed 
of these people by those who oppose' 
them, but we ask for the dispassion¬ 
ate, impartial opinion formed of them 
by the country. This opinion is, that 
no body of men ever existed ^fbre 
them wiiicb, as a whole, contained so 
little genius and talent—was so scanti¬ 
ly furnished with knowledge and sa- 
acity—aboun<led so profusely with 
olts and dunces. 

We will now glance at the litera¬ 
ture of the Faction, and, of course, 
the first work that meets our eye ia 
the Edinburgh Review. What is it 
as a political work ? Is it necessary 
for us to point to the principles, specu¬ 
lations, and predictions it published 
during the war; and to the terrible, 
blackening, blasting refutation which 
the course of events cast upon it, from 
its first to its last syllabk? Need 
we describe what it has published 
during the peace—its revolutionary 
dreams—its insane Political Economy ; 
and show that up to the present hour 
the same terrible refutation has been 
cast upon its every line by experi¬ 
ment? If the character of a work 
is to be estimated by the trajth or 
falsehood of its doctrines and pre¬ 
dictions, as demonstrated by unerring 
and decisive tests, the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view is, from beginning to end, in 
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a^t Qf politics, tlie yncnt ignorant,. 

Wtutdering, falladona one that 
a waste of type and paper. 

■ "The other publications of Ae Fac¬ 
tion, have, with two or three apostate 
exceptions, followed the Review; 
therefore the same brand sits \mw 
them. Let any man place before him 
the files of the Tfmes, Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, &C., and compare what these 
papers have published, with the de¬ 
monstrations of history. He could 
not find einployment better calculated 
to fill bim with merriment; and he 
will rise from it, astonished that such 
publications have not been annihilated 
by the scorn, laughter, and derision 
of die community. 

When we examine the history of 
the Whig and Radical members of 
the Faction, we find that for tl eir 
whole lives they have supported the 
erroneous side of every question. The 
events of the war proved that their 
counsels would have ruined the em¬ 
pire, and made them the laughing¬ 
stock of the world. When the war 
ended, they were wholly stripped of 
reputation; the most unscrupulous 
swaggerer among them durst not 
claim for them any character for ta¬ 
lent; the nation derided them as 
simpletons, and hated them as ene¬ 
mies; and not one durst show his 
face in public, save under the mask 
of Toryism. Experience has proved 
during the peace, that everytliing 
they have opposed has been wise and 
beneficiai; and everything they have 
supported has been erroneous and 
pernicious. Their history forms a sc¬ 
ries of overwhelming proofs, that, as 
statesmen, they are utterly destitute 
of talent—they are ignorant and im¬ 
becile in the last degree—they are 
only capable of devising and advoca¬ 
ting what would be aestruetive to 
their country and their species. 

When we examine the history of 
the Twy Members, we find that the 
Wh%8 and Radicals were the most 
letter toemies of Mr Canning until 
be espoused their doctrines. Until 
than, the very people, who are now 
beaping such sickenit^ and outr^c- 
008 awilations on lua " boundl^s 

E owera and patriotism,** proclaimed 
ini to be destitnte of both talent and 
integrity. Mr Tiemef derided what 
he represented to be his' supe^cial 
and theatrical' declamation. Sir F. 
Burdett denounce what he intifnated 


tohehis»f«^ti^ioat prinsiplea 
berks of we jpuhlie. Every Whig^and 
Radical voice wgs miaed in exeending 
what it iklsely call^.his flashy, empty 
nonsense, his jobs, his hatred of free¬ 
dom, and his dishonesty. We find, 
further, that the remaining Tories 
who are in office, were but uninfluen- 
tial underlings in the Ministry, when 
tliat policy was pursued which raised 
the empire to the highest point of 
greatness. They were then the ob¬ 
jects of Whig contempt, and they were 
scarcely thought worthy of Tory praise. 
They gained the puffing of the Whigs 
by embracing tlieir principles; a^ 
the country has reaped nothing from 
their measures since they became lead¬ 
ers in the Ministry, save evil and dis¬ 
tress. They can point to nothing os 
the frnit of the talents wliich tliey 
state they possess, save a mass of pub¬ 
lic loss and sufiering, never surpassed 
in magnitude. 

These are the coalesced Whigs and 
Tories who proclaim by sound of trjum- 
pet that they comprehend All the 
Talents,” and tliat all who difier from 
them ought to he hunted out of society 
for incapacity and want of principle. 
They remind us strongly of the chil¬ 
dren who occasionally exhibit on stilts 
in the streets of the metropolis. The 
urchins receive so much artificial ex¬ 
altation, tliut they can even look down 
with contempt on the stature of a Life 
Guardsman: their magnificentahitude 
is, however, composed mainly of stilt, 
and it only shows their actual dimi¬ 
nutiveness more strikingly. The mem¬ 
bers of tl)c Faction exhibit on similar 
stilts. They take a tottering stride-^ 
they make a staggering leap—and then 
they exclaim, Behold ! what giants we 
are, and what pigmies are all other 
people! They cannot perceive that 
their borrowed legs only enable the 
world to judge tlie more ctnrectly of' 
their real dwarfish dimensions. Mr 
Brougham once spoke in Parliament of 

Brummagem Statesmenit forms 
the most correct appellation for them 
that language can supply. They dis¬ 
lay a little illegal, Imrrowed, outside 
riuiancy, but all beneath is lead an4- 
brasB; the first rub of use exposes th* 
worthlessness of the counterieits.. .. 

As tlie Faction boasts so extrovov 
gantly of its new policy, ioreign and 
domestic, we must now this 

new policy to examiharionl 

The Faction declAits, that it if com- 
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vtmA wlMlIy of flifloiophetB, snd thtt 
It pfooeOds exclusively on l^Uosophy; 
wb llierefm as}:, what is its Philoso¬ 
phy? it history teaching by ex- 
amplo—is it correct deductions drawn 
ftom incontrovertible fiats'—docs it 
form its principles and reasonings from 
truths placed above question by time 
and experience? No—^vulgar, anti- 

S uated Philosophy like this it dis- 
ains. It never refers to history—it 
nevo: appeals to example—it never 
cites the results of experience. Mr 
firoQgham could not he so unphiloso- 
phied as to sliape his educatiODj and 
ether schemes, by what history has 
made known touching the nature and 
circumstances of mankind. Mr Hus- 
kissoii could not be so unphilosophi- 
oal as to abolish old trading laws and 
systems, and form new ones, upon the 
simple, unvarnished, arithmetical de- 
luunstrations of actual experiment. 
The Philosophy of the Faction is 
fable deluding by romance and im¬ 
posture. It proceeds upon assump¬ 
tion and paradox, which it invents 
by the simple process of reversing 
tlie opiiiioiiH established by history 
and experience. It requires no other 
evidence that a principle is false, and 
a system is pernicious, than the fact, 
tliat trial has provc-d the one to be 
true, and the other to be beneficial. 
Not a feature docs it display to pro¬ 
duce the belief that it flows from re¬ 
search, investigation, and impartial 
judgment, but it eoutains proof in 
every part, that its exclusive parent is 
tlie assumption, that all eviablished 
opinions and institutions ought to be 
attacked, merely because they are es- 
tabUshetl, and without any reference 
to thiir truth and utility. 

These Philosophers incessantly and 
ostentatiously scoff at “ the wisdom of 
our ancestors.*' What is tliis wisdom ? 
U is the lessons of history—the results 
of experiment—the truth and know¬ 
ledge which past ages have collected, 
from actual men and thin^, in their 
various circumstances and relations. 
It is to be seen in our laws and con- 
htitution. They scoff at this wisdom 
in the mass, and they attack it in de- 
tafl. There is scarcely a single law— 
a single regulation, or custom of so¬ 
ciety—or a single institution in this 
country, which they do not pronounce 
to be mther most baleful, or faulty be>« 
yond endurance. 

If it be asked, how » it possible for 
Voi XXII 


such PbUatoj^y tobesBppohed iadia- 
onadon? weni^t observe, that in ^ 
cuasion ibeFooflon assumesltB dogmas 
to be perfectly andthisisao- 

quieBoediabyitas^ponents. Of course 
uiis renders everycning defenceless to 
whi(^ these dogmas are opp^d, If 
it be conceded that a horse is a mad 
dog, nothing cad be urged against his 
destruction—if it be panted that ar¬ 
senic is nutritious and pleasant food, 
nothing can be pleaded against its be¬ 
ing made into bread instead of flour. 
Heal merits, the Faction puts aside 
altogether. It dhangcs and destroys, 
not upon proof of defect and demerit^ 
but solely because its dogmas com¬ 
mand it to do so. If d*icisive proofs be 
adduced, that what it consigns to de¬ 
struction has been highly beneficial, ii 
treats them with derision, and declares, 
that the thing is contrary to Politico 
Economy, therefore it cannot be other 
than pernicious. When th6 Restric¬ 
tive System of trade was abolished, 
men high in office, as vrell as others, 
admitted that the country had con¬ 
stantly and greatly flourished under 
it ; but they maintained, that the 
coun try had so flourished, not throi^h, 
but in spite of it. They maintained 
this not on rational evidence, but sole¬ 
ly on the ground that the system wa^ 
injurious, because it was condemned 
by their Political Economy. When 
the Silk Trade was opened, Uie Philo¬ 
sophers could not deny that it bad 
prospe-red greatly under the prohibi¬ 
tion, but they insisted that it would 
prosper infiiiitcly more from the 
change. They did not attempt to 
subbtaniiatc this by anything, save 
the assertion, that prohibition was 
flatly opposed to Political Economy. 

U'ndir such a system, demonstra¬ 
tions of benefit ann utility are utterly 
worthless, and ore excluded from diii* 
cussioD. The infallible dicta of the 
Iloly Mother Church of Political Po. 
pery suiiersede and suppress every¬ 
thing that can be offer<^ by reosou 
and evidence. It is idle to prove tliat 
laws and systems have yielded inva¬ 
luable benefits, when the mere aS4 
sertion, unsupported proof, that 
they stand on false {uinciplea^ and 
that their abolition will ]^d atfl] 
greater benefits, is to be Mceu aa ari 
unanswerable reason for destioyii^ 
them, under peril of exeanumiuuen* 
tion. It is omceded tbai ibe4eatb t( 
the false traditions, invenUtms, and 

an ' 





<rfiVDm Hi tbe power oC iiilfaele>work« 
iog: of thh luitical Popery ie above 
<?iestioo; it is held to be aa neoeaBary 
Id make tho good attU better, ae tore* 
move evil; and, of oeiivae, thia reii» 
dera evei^thing> vrhieb t^ Pt^ry 
eofidanna, alike iadefePBWe. tiiat 
which, it proclaims to he avil| is to be 
destroyed because it is^evU; and tha t 
which it is compelled to confess is be- 
veScial, is to be likewise dmtroyed, 
because it prevents the nation irom 
obtaifline what would be far more 
beneficial. 

tk® most powerful engines 
With, which the Faction works, is the 
as^tioa, that what it advocates is 
«liberal and enlightened," and what 
bigoted and antiqua¬ 
ted. Proofs to substantiate the as¬ 
sertion are, of course, out of the ques¬ 
tion. An old law must be abolished 
merely because it is an «illiberal, nn- 
liquated' *oue—a new system must be 
adopted merely because it is a “ libe¬ 
ral, enlightened" one—and fact and 
argument, the actual circuiiuitances of 
this couatry abd the world,—expedi¬ 
ency and necessity, are to be wholly 
disr^arded. Despicable as this is, it 
V all-powerful—the clearest testimony 
of demonstration is of no avail against 
the wretched, puerile nick-names. 

If it be manifest that the innova- 
dons of the Faction produce injury, 
its reply is, that greater injury would 
have been produced, had they not 
been made. ^ When the Shipowners 
Mmplained in the last session that 
they were in bitter distress, Mr Hns- 
kisson admitted them to be so, but 
he declared their distress would have 
^n greater, if the Navigation Laws 
had not been abolishtd. He de¬ 
clared tliis in the teeth of positive 
proof to theeontcary, and without at¬ 
tempting to eatablish it by proof. If 
thu defence cannot be resorted to, 
the innovations are defended on the 
ground, that they have benefited fb- 
nsign nations. Certain members and 
newmpera of the Faction have con¬ 
fessed that they have injured 
ewntry; but still they have boasted 
of them, SB most wise and expedient, 
merely because thqrhave been advan- 
tsgeoua to foreign ones. Aaalastre- 
the innovations are called 
“ bbeid and enlightenedthey may 
rum nation, Imt nevertheless they 
fw‘ ^beml «nd eid^btened," there¬ 


fore they ire'siltatoy and neeam/^ 
in the last di^ee. *' * 

Of course, uie Faction can never do 
wrong; whatever its innovations may 
yield, they must of necessity be al¬ 
ways bentmeiaL Public losses are held 
to prove the wisdom of those who 
cause them—public distress is dted to 
demonstrate tneunerking character of 
its source—names are roailc to define 
the nature of things, independently 
of consequences; and the Faction is, 
what it represents itself to be, perfectly 
infallible. That human impudence 
has, on the one side, been carried to 
this portentous height, is astonishing ; 
hut it is still more astonishing, that 
human credulity, on the other side, 
has been so imposed on. 

We preface our examination of tlie 
Faction's policy, with this account of 
its Philosophy, because each will il^ 
lustrate the outer. Wc now place be¬ 
fore us its Foreign 1 olicy. 

It swaggers in the most outragcoiiH 
manner of the recognition by tin.- 
country of the new States of South 
America. It renresrnts that this wa¬ 
its own act,—that it was unique,— 
that it was sometlung which its own 
magnificent genius uone could have 
conceived and accom{>li.-hcd. In re¬ 
gard to the originality of this recogni¬ 
tion, it was a servile copy of what was 
done Mine years ago towards certain 
Colonies of this country by the nations 
of the Continent, and of what ba*! 
just been done towards the new Repub¬ 
lic- by the United States of America. 
The_ whole scheme was therefore sto¬ 
len, in the first instance, fhmi defunct 
Continental despots. Passing front 
this, the question admitted of no dif¬ 
ference of opinion, save one of time 
and manner: it strictly was—Shall 
the rcci^ition be made at present in 
a certain way, or shall it be deferred 
until it can be made in a difierent 
way ? Difference of opinion did not, 
and could not, go beyond this. 

The Philosophers ileeided on imme¬ 
diate recognition. They assigned as 
their reasons, that it would serve the 
Republics, and benefit our own trade. 
At the time they gave no other ita- 
sons. 

_ With respeet to serving the Repub¬ 
lics, it was {rleoded, in justification of 
the recogdtion, by its official parents, 
that it did not make this country a 
party to tiie WV; in any war betw^n 



^ potfwi, conntrj.! and b 1»P^ ^fe***^ •S**® »»•» ■»«- 

Uiat it gave to ^wili as much l^rty t*<i fh'Kalme^/lbitithey^^lie^ 

iksshranceft^te ^ effect; and that 
allshhudidied at'thewont, to n* 
tablish’tliatgoii^WBent in Spain which 
had nreviotf^m&ted, without acqui> 


t* ee^nqucr them as she possessed 
previously. ,It . rendered, in reality, 
lio service to the Republics; France 
completed tiieir independence by in¬ 
vading Spain, and thereby disabling 
..her for warring with them further.^ 
The recognition did ^eat disserrice 
to the Republics. Had this counti^ 
delayed until she could have made it 
in concert with her allies, including 
Spain—had she exerted her influence 
in perfect good faith with all as peace- 
maKer—it is morally certain that be¬ 
fore this, the Republics would have 
been recognised by oil Europe. Her 
precipitate deed excited the animosity 
of Spain and the other powers, and 
destroyed her influence. The in¬ 
trigues of Spain have been a leading 
cause in producing the disorder and 
distraction in which theRepublicsbave 
been, and still are, involved; and these, 
the delay of this country would, ere 
now, have terminated. Tne Republics 
wanted the recognition of Spain, and 
not that of England ; by gaining the 


ring an inch of SMnish territory. How 
has the indepenaence of the Spadi^ 
Colonies operated on the balance hf 
power? Has ittransfetred the wei^t 
It has talmn fhnn. Sprin to Endand, 
or placed it-in favour of Engusd? 
Quite the contrary. In regjp^ of 
trade and naval power, France will 
gain largely from it; the United States 
will gain still more largely, and this 
country will gain comparativdy but 
little, ft has taken power feom a na¬ 
tion, having hat little inclination and 
means for using it to oar disadvan¬ 
tage ; and given it to others, far more 
formidable, and generally on the watch 
to injure us to the utmost. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it has placed Spain under 
the constant dictation of France. 

' While this independence is thus 
flatly and dangerouuy oi)posed to the 
interests of this country, in respect of 


one, tliey did not want, they lost that, has destro 3 ^d 

they did. ^ 


With, respect to trade, the reccffi- 
nitioii gained us no additional trade, 
or lilierty to trade; on the contrary, 
it did our trade injury. Spain, in 
consequence of it, took the most se¬ 
vere measures against our manufac¬ 
tures ; It injured our trade with her, 
without increasing it with the Bepul^ 
lies. Such a delay on the part of this 
country as wc have mentioned, would 
liave preserved our trade with the one. 


the moral bulwarks of our own Colo¬ 
nies. Our hastyTecognition scattered 
the seeds of future war, and gave Spain 
to France in regard to aflhetion. 

The Philosophers, tiiereflire, 'adopt- 
ed the only false, blundering p<dicy in 
respect of tiie recognition, that it was 
possible for them to adqit ; tlie only 
means vrithin their reach for injuring 
the Republics and 'this country, they 
resorted to. We are not blamingthem 
because the Spanish Colonics obtained 


without diminishing it with the others, thdr independence; for, however per 
Other reasons, howerver, have lately niciously this independence may ope- 
hcc« pleaded to justify the recognition rate in the balance of power against 


by its official parents, which we arc 
pretty sure tliey never thouglit of when 
they'resolved on it. They have said 
that theyTccCgnised the independence 
uf the Coldtiies of Spain, because Spain 
wes invaded by France; and that they 
called the new world into existence' 
to preserve the babmoe of power in the 
old one. We doubt much whether 
any such Anished nonsense was ever 
before'uttered, jflecause France in¬ 
vaded Spain fbr the moment, we did 
all we couM to strip Spain of her Co- 
lonlei in perpetuity; and we did this 


us, we were prohibited by honesty 
from opposing it. We are blaming 
them because, at the hazard, as Mr 
Canning expressed it, “ of war here, 
war there, and war every whei’c,” they 
decided on a -premature recognitioii 
without any adequate -object, and to 
the injury of those they pretended it 
would serve. 

•We must remliM ourreaderadf the 
gorTCons predictions which the Ifliilo- 
sophers put‘forth toudiing 'the'new 
llepublics. In the place, these 
Republics were to overwhelm us Vith 
trade and riches. HoW has this been 


to strike a blow at France! With re- 
gard to the balance of "power, France verified? Like ml the-otn^ predic< 
did not invade Spain to acquire‘tcrri- 'tioiis of the Faction, by compielefaha 
tory, or disturb this b^aiiee in any fleation. Id the etoondplice, titestolm- 


41 * ijifjnifttuih, 

of ^Ottth wcro to draw 

S$lm 'flh& tndqieiidcncc, libcHTOt ideas, 

VUS •M^td>lican institutions, the 
m a st measure of prosperity and fcli* 

^ How has thii hem verified ? In 
tim aanie manner. These inhabitants 
ei^y less real liberty, less freedom 
firom oppression, less security of per¬ 
son and property, less order and pros¬ 
perity—less of everything diat good 
government ought to yiehl, than the 
subjects of any of the conthiental des¬ 
potisms. Their condition, instead of 
improving, gets worse; and military 
desjKitisni seems to be the point to 
which their republican tyrants will 
had them. 

Hite is a striking illustration of the 
real character of the Faction's philoso¬ 
phy. It made no inquiry into the ef¬ 
fect which the independemx* of Spa¬ 
nish America would have on tlie less 
obvious, and more important of Bri¬ 
tish interests. It made no inquiry into 
thecbaractci''and circutnstancis of the 
inhabitants. It proclaimed that no¬ 
thing more was necessary for fiUing 
South America with every blessing, 
than separation from Spain, and re¬ 
publican institutions. The absence of 
foreign dominion and king, was to be 
the absence of every evil, and the pre¬ 
sence of every gooa. This philosophy 
tlius, in drawing its deductions, closed 
its eyes to everything it ought to have 
looked at; it ui^/!ic/jlike these—the 
same coat will fit every frame and suit 
all kinds of weather; the cart will drag 
the horse, and iron will be changed 
into gold from receiving the name— 
and they havepaturally met with over- 
w helming refutation. The independ¬ 
ence and republicanism of South Ame¬ 
rica have yielded nothing to the inha- 
liitonts, putting out of sight a handful 
of petty tyrants, save bitter evils; and 
in every way they have ii^ured the 
cause of real liberty. 

We speak thus, not only as friends 
lo Brifish interests, but as friends to 
the peojde of South America. With 
UR mane names weigh nothing. When 
we see changes and forms of govern¬ 
ment extolJm to the clouds solely for 
their oamei^ when their consequences 
are of the most baleful character, it i$ 
cmr duty, as friends to liberty, hu- 
tiianity. and the general weal of our 
-iweies, to expose the profligacy of 
ili^ who so extol them. 

The expedition to Portugal is the 
.'«xt jioint of foreign poltry, <m which 


the F^cthl^u lai|d8 itself |k> uiusjffigw* 
ftillf. Now it declares that we ww 
Bolannly bound to act as we have done 
by treaty, and surely the fulfilmaxt 
of a treaty is not a mattfe to boast of. 
On its own showing we had here np 
alternative. 

That the independent oatimis of tlgi 
Continent practically form a federal 
union, and that no one has a right to 
make changes within itself which way 
be calculated to overthrow the govern¬ 
ments of its neighbours, is doctrine 
which lias been laid down by the pub¬ 
licists, which has been rejicatcd by 
the most eminent of our statesmen, 
and which is sanctioned by common 
reason and natural right. It was de¬ 
clared by various members and news- 

{ tapers of the Faction, that the Cbta- 
tlishmcnt of the Portuguese Consti¬ 
tution would inevitably ovtrturn the 
government of Spain. This declara¬ 
tion was in reality a declaration that 
.Spain had a clear right in public law to 
put down this constitution hy war. To 
say that Spain has no right to War 
against that which is sure to over¬ 
throw her government if she do not 
war against it, is to deny Iter the 
rights of self defence and preserva¬ 
tion. 

Whether the treaty bound us to as¬ 
sist Portugal ill a war provokid by a 
change made by lursilfiulicr furiu of 
government, which, according to the 
opinion of most people, and the con¬ 
fession of her partisans, was calcula¬ 
ted to involve Spain in civil war, and 
overturn her government, is a quc'S- 
tioii that wc put to the reflecting and 
impartial. Our faith j.s pinned to the 
sleeve of no man; there loro we avow 
our belief that it did not. if it did, it 
hound us to trample on public law, to 
violate our obligations to other States, 
and to nwolutiunixc one country at 
the mere bidding of another. 

^VI)at wc have written in this Ala- 
gazinc against Catholicism will sufiiok 
to prove, that we think as uiifavoui- 
ahly of tho.<ic who arc called the Apos- 
luhcals, as the Faction. Wo cannot 
however assent to tiic doctrine, that 
the end sanctifies the means; with us, 
good must be accomplidbed in a law- 
iul honest manner, or not at alU 
Whether the government of Spain be 
a bad or a gim one, has nothing to 
do with the matter: it |b suflidentfor 
us to know that this government is 
according to public law a africlly law- 





long i^og- 

jaHua by this joBunti^ and th« vot-M; 
that 4t n* onc'Srhidi this country has 
no rig^i; to change ; and that, lihe all 
other govemtMbits; it has a clear right 
to* defend itadf from destruction. 
With regard to Spain and Turkey, 
Ministers seem to be at this moment 
servilely following the steps ofBuona» 

E trte; they act as though national 
w could be tortured into any nican- 
ing that then* quirking, pettifi^ing, 
and caprice may prescribe. Public 
interests, as well as public honour, 
make this a matter to be deeply de* 
plored. 

And now for the real fruits of our 
policy touching Portugal. It is ad- 
mittra by the Faction, that the mass 
of the people of Portugal arc decided- 
ly hostile to the constitution. Our 
trooi)s are, therefore, in reality, for¬ 
cing a form of goveniment upon them, 
which they hate, by Rritiali bayonets. 
We are filling Portugal with disti’ac- 
tion und strife, reducing her to insol¬ 
vency hy heavy expenses, and bringing 
upon lier almost every ill, when there 
is no probability that our eiforts will 
do more than give to her constitution 
a momentary cxistcjicc. We are doing 
this in direct violation of that first 
grand principle of the Faction, that 
the form of government ought to be 
chosen by the people. 

By tliis policy we arc furnishing a 
pretext and a necessity for the conti¬ 
nued occupation of Spain the ar¬ 
mies of France. Wc arc fomenting 
division and distraction in Spain, and 
btiding in her everything essential for 
enabling her to advance in good go¬ 
vernment and rational freedom. Were 
the doctrine of the Faction even true, 
that her government ought to be de¬ 
stroyed, we arc surrounding it with 
French troops for its protection, and 
giving increased |)Ower and rigour to 
all its worst qualities. We are inju¬ 
ring and distressing the people of 
Spain in the most grievous manner. 

With regard to ourselves, this po¬ 
licy is adding largely to our expendi¬ 
ture, and creating a necessity for new 
taxes. It is causing us to be detested 
by Portugal and Spaiu. We have, at 
present no other hold of the former, 
than that which is given us by treaty 
and the sword. We iwe bated by tlic 
privileged classes ; we are hatod by 
the iteoiile; and we shall soon be, if 
we are not ahreadyt hated by the go- 


19. qdiit^U^.'tbe mr 
tjonal an^jdthy.of Spitin aiul Por^ 
ipd iiith mei^hip,' and mvib« the 
way foi l^ob^ly Utc is¬ 
sue wUlhtv will 

combibe' te ex|^ .us,, and unite them 
into one kin^.oni« as ihp^ef^tualr 
means for excluding iu fiom the Cou* 
tinent. At any ,our trade wUh 
Portugal is pretty sure to ^fu^e the 
fate of our trade with S^in ; existing 
treaties cannot secure it much longer. 

The Faction next pufis its trans¬ 
cendent wisdom, in respect of its po¬ 
licy towards Turkey and Greece. Now* 
ho the Turks and Greeks what they 
may, wc ask, in the first place, what 
right in public law have fir^Iand^ 
Russia, and France, to interfere be¬ 
tween them ? The pretext, that thdr 
war injures other states, is obvioudy a 
scandalous falsehood. If it be admit¬ 
ted, then, should this country and the 
United States go to war, the Conti¬ 
nental governments would be justified 
in making war on either belligerent, 
to compel it to accept such terms of 
peace from the other as they might 
dictate ? In addition to this, tl^e war 
in all probability would have been 
now ended, had it not been for the 
iuterfereuce. The pretext respecting 
religion is alike indefensible. The 
Turks are not warring against the 
Greeks because they are Christians.; 
religion has nothing to do with the 
matter. If this pretext be admitted^ 
then in any war between us and our 
Indian subjects, all Christian Europe 
ought to arm to support us; nay, in 
any war between Britain and Ireland, 
all Protestant and Catholic nations in 
the world sliould take part in it on the 
score of religion. Whatever the Turk¬ 
ish government may be in its nature, 
it has long been reci^ised by all 
others, and it is in its general conduct 
to other states, as well as in other re¬ 
spects, as much within the pale of the 
law of nations, as the British govern¬ 
ment. If the principle be conceded, 
that this government cannot be pro¬ 
tected by public law, because it is a 
despotism, it must' annihilate publio 
law altogether. 

With classical recollections, sympa¬ 
thies, and partialities, we have h»e no* 
thing to do. The question is one of law 
and right between nation and natitm^ 
and there is only one honourable and 
jionest way qf deciding ib Thb inter- 
fcrence violates every principle of na- 



it ftrtw a Pf^ent fto'teiisftt* Gre^cei^lfN4f 

iHHl^ win fthiply justify jine" Conti- the l^illil^ p^t8'ti%^ 

Q^nMl gOTCrameiits in jiStCTfering in Egypt liltewiB^^ from Ttftrkey; 

«iiy war that our oiraRcWertinfeht may With respeet to the^neks, WO we 
hafe with its lriili,lnwh; or Arne- t^erely traitsfbtiqg ftoih Tnr^ 
rk^BUbjecta key tO Ruada; we are giving themi Wo 

In the second placO We ask, what is real independence. Kf Turkey snbmlt 
the motive of Russia for interfering ? to the dh^aeeful dietation, and retain 
Is it friendship for constifutioiial go- the nominal sovereignty over them, 
vermnent, and hatir^ of des^tlsro ? still the r^I sovereignty for purposes 
The Faction, blind as it is. Will scarce- of mischief will pass to Russia. With 
ly reply in the affirmative. It is no- respect to Egypt, no constittrtion, no 
torious that is interfering stddy liber^, no humanity, no pretext can 
for purposes of aggi^ndizement: to be pleaded for tbns pulling to ^eoas 
remove all doubt on the matter, she an old empire, and an old and faith- 
isnon sending one of her own creai ful friend of this country. We are 
tides to be placed at the head of the throwing Turkey almost wholly out 
Greek government. Why is France of the balance of poww; and giving 
interfering? Do her measures against to Russia a large addition of ^th po- 
iier Press and her Protestants, and sltive and negative weight in it. We 
her general policy, prove that she arc arming the enemy, exposing our- 
joins us iu the crusade to multiply selves to his attacks, and dissipating 
constitutions and serve freedom ? No- our resource at the same moment, 
■thing surdy could be more ludicrous- We are giving a latM increase of 
ly preposterous than the professions means to that power, ^icb eveg now 
of powers like these, that they are ac- possesses means suffident, if discreet- 
tuated by humanity and menddiip ly used, to enable it in a few years to 
for the Greeks. The one eroects to overawe, and dictate to, thfe whole 
reap great direct benefit, and tne other Continent. 

expects to strike a blow at the unity We wish the Greeks every blessing 
and greatness of the British empire, that men can possess ; but we are not 
by the interference. And this Coun- prepared to serve them at the expense 
try is guilty of the suicidal folly of of this country and the world. If they 
makingitseif thdr tool in the husi- can fight out their independence, let 
ness. them, no matter how it may i^fieratc 

For years the leading publications on the rest of mankind ; but we are 
of Government have wen sounding not prepared to assist in sactifidng 
the trumpet against the ambitious the rest of mankind to them. What 
prmects of Russia ; they have denoun- will he the gain to mankind at Imge, 
ced these projects as being partly di- if, in serving these two millions of 
rected against our Indian Empire. She Greeks, the means be created for 
has taken such a place amidst nations, throwing back our own one hundred 
that it has been deemed necessary to milKons of subjects in the Kast ln- 
makc her the object of jealou^ to all dies to their former tyranny and de- 
Europe ; she has been pointed out as gradation ? What Will be the gain to 
bdng now that rival to this country, constitutional freedom and the " march 
whiro France once was in respect of of inttellcct,” if, in serving these two 
power and influence. Ever since the millions of Greeks, Russia be clothed 
war ended, her preponderating influ- with the power to prescribe laws to 
enoe with the Continental cabinets has the whole Continent ? And what will 
hc^ complaint of, as highly mis- be the gain to the best interests of the 
cbievoua|!^aDd in all rivalry between worid, if, hi Serving these two mUiioaH 
us and other nations, but especially ef Greeks, all obedience to natioiml 
the United States, her prijudides are law be destroyed, and that power be 
agdost us. We need not prove, that, undermined which gives to f^nriand 
in the balance of -power, Tufkey her influenee with other natiens f > 
weighs hcavity agaiiuit her, and in fa- On this question the Faction dis- 
vom of this country. 'Turkey in war plays its aocustemed (RshoiieBty,bHnd- 
can effect much against her in the iicss, and hostility to British interests. 

a af diversion, and she forms a va- To its romance, every eatabiished prin- 
e bulwark to our possessionB in ci|de of law mid rif^must be Sacri- 
4te Eaat. Wit are, however, hbour- fievd. To gioa some fancied benefit 





to peMlo,.il muH^Ddanfi 

ger the intenst* oT^c whole human 
niOe. ^e.fa^y .that what it does is 
oslcokted to hynre this country in 
evwy way> itoMtoenu os the best proof 
possible of its " liberality/' and, of 
eonrse, its wisdom. 

Our readers must not forget the 
predictions which the Faction has for 
years put forth in fiiTOur of the Greeks. 
The latter were irresistible; they 
would at once aolncve their indepen¬ 
dence, and demoliah the whole Turk- 
iah empire, without chedt or difficul- 

S f ! We ne^ not say how these pre- 
ictions have been verified. Sueh pro¬ 
phets, nevertheless, still prophesy, and, 
alas! they are still Iktened to. 

In the next place, the Faction pro¬ 
claims, that its new policy has de¬ 
tached this country uom the Holy 
Alliance.. The proof of this, we pre¬ 
sume, is to be round in the fact, that 
we arc making ourselves the servile 
instruments of the ambition and ra¬ 
pacity of the leading member of this 
Alliance in respect of Turkey. Per¬ 
haps a further proof may be found in 
the fact, - that, in conjunction with 
this Alliance, we are forcing a form of 
government upon the peo^e of Por¬ 
tugal, devised for them by their “ le¬ 
gitimate” sovereign, which they de¬ 
test. 

Assuming the assertion of the Fac« 
tion to be correct, and that diis coun¬ 
try has placed itself at the head of the 
Liberab” of the world, what bene¬ 
fits have been, or are likely to be, 
drawn from it ? The idea, we think, 
originated with Lord Holland. If we 
remember correctly, hislordsbip, soon 
after Mr Canning was made the Fmreign 
Secretary, advised that England should 
place herself at the head of the Fo¬ 
reign Liberals, as she once placed her¬ 
self at the of the Foreign Pro¬ 
testants. The fact, tliat he could dis¬ 
cover no difference between support¬ 
ing the Protestants, when they were 
merely acting on the defensive, and 
contending for toleration, widiout 
wishing to disturb forms of govern¬ 
ment, and supporting the Liberals 
when they are acting on the offen¬ 
sive, for the object of overthrowing 
every government on the continent— 
this fact forms a splendid proof of the 
-vast acuteness and profound wisdom 
of Lord .^Holland. 

• Whether the nations of the Conti¬ 
nent need constitutions, or not, no¬ 


thing can be mofe tmcj than that it 
is not fmr.thb -opiin tiry or the FacUdh 
to decide the qinestiou. Spun, Rus¬ 
sia, Austria, he in bu^ heed 

of constitutfons^^HMMtitutions^ might 
be immensdy hra'encial< to thein"^but 
if this were matter of inomitrovertible 
inoof, it would'be alike matter of in¬ 
controvertible proof that thb country 
would not have-B ri^ht-to stir a- finger 
in giving tiiem conatitu^tions. We are 
borne out in this by the maxim of the 
Faction, that no country has a right 
to interfere with the domestic con¬ 
cerns of another. It is for a hatipii 
to decidt what form of government 
k will have ; and if it select a despot^ 
ism of the worst description, it has 
a right to possess it free from the mo¬ 
lestation of any other nation, provided 
it injure not its neighbours. If one 
country had a right fo change tlie 
form of government of another, merely 
from tliinking it faulty, there would 
be no security for any govemmeut 
whatever. England calls the govern¬ 
ments of Spain, Austria, &c. tyran¬ 
nies: the Uuit^ States calls the go¬ 
vernment of England a tyranny, and 
ii was so called by the Cortes of Spain, 
during the existence of that sagacious 
body. If mere opinion give the right, 
tiic United States haVe the same right 
to assist our own republicans in cliaii- 
giug our form of government, that 
England has to assist tlie Lilicrals of 
Spain, Austria, &c. iu changing their 
ibrms of government. 

This is perfectly dear, and it is 
equally clear, that it isutterlyixhpossi- 
ble for England to know what form of 
government is the best adapted for any 
other country. If it were matter of 
mathematical demonstration, that the 
inhabitants of all nations were pre¬ 
cisely alike in character and circum¬ 
stances, and that a particular form oi' 
government was the best that could 
be devised, the point would present 
no difficulty; but it is not. It is as 
certain as mathematical dcraonstra- 
icioa could make it, that the iiihalri- 
tants of one souutry differ very wide¬ 
ly from those of another almost 
toroughout the world ; and diis ren¬ 
ders it equally certaiu that a form of 
government might be exceedingly 
suitable for one nation, and yet 
quite as unsuitable for anotlier. The 
inhabiuiits of thiq country capiint 
agree, as to what formoi’gDveniiQi^.nt 
would be tiro best for themsdyea;; 
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^^imottbef'scliott 106 ftwloualf 
' <m the question, «nd not s 

tlient have dedsAkl m nejinbuc 
In be infinitely nreferaUe to our own 
f- nft^rchy. Thia will ahow bow in- 
xfemj^nt the nation in general, and 
ibe Faction in particular, ure to de- 
' «ttt forms of governm»it for the in- 
habitants of o^er countries* 
Republicanism works well in tbe 
{Jnited States ; in Sonth America it 
works destructively ; in France it pro¬ 
duced the most terrible evils; and in 
States now no more it often worked 
tar more perniciously than any mo- 
nwclucal despotism. A liifttw mo¬ 
narchy works well in England at prc- 
amit, but formerly it often worked in 
the most tyrannical manner. The 
constitutions established in Spain and 
Portugal a few years ago worke \ far 
more balefully than the despotisms 
they for the moment destroyed. This 
is not incapable of solution. It is atl- 
imtted, even by the Faction, that an 
absolute monarchy would be the best 
of all forms of government, if it could 
be ensured proper qualifications, and 
placed imder proper preventives; and 
this is tantamoant to the admission 
that a republic, or a limited monarchy, 
is a worse form of government than 
an absolute mmiarchy, if the proper 
qualifications and preventives cannot 
^ provided. From what must these 
qualific^’-tions and preventives flow in 
a representative form of government.^ 
llte inhabitants at large; they must 
choose the rulers, and restrict tne con¬ 
duct of these rulers. If they be in¬ 
capable of doing this~>if tliey choose 
on false principles, and either cannot 
influence tbe conduct of their rulers, 
or influence it fo give it a vicious di¬ 
rection, the tyranny and injustice of 
a representative form of govenimcnt 
must necessarily be more active, com- 
prebenrive, and baleful, than those of 
an absolute monarchy. 

It inresistibly follows from this, 
that a nation might enjoy more real 
tiberty, and more good government of 
every* kind under one of the Conti- 
nenm dnpotttms, than undar a re- 
pidilic, or one of the Faction's Consti- 
tatiens; «id nothii^ bat full 
and aeenrate eytdeaoe tondiing the 
character and ehreamstanoes of a peo¬ 
ple can'prove that they need a change 
of government, or point out whift 
chan^ would be the most niUahlq 
%MtCTn. It (unnot he neeeMary for 
T 111 
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tp he ntiui^e for the pitTpese pi_ 

the peojde a hfOte ^rosaive tnd m 
just government; an4 tiwt nothing 
can justify them, aavf ip^denee that 
they win benefit, not a.faction, not a 
hanaful of amlfitious, ptofii^te up«^ 
starts, but the people at largcii 

These self-evident truths trill of 
course be derided, as all truth >$, by 
the mock philosophy of the Faction ; 
but this will not change their cha¬ 
racter. 

And n<nf what is the conduct of the 
Faction ? It has placed, according to 
its own swaggering, the English Go¬ 
vernment, or, in other words, Eng¬ 
land, at the head of the disaffected 
and traitorous of all forei^ eountries, 
to protect and aid them as far as poi^ 
sible in subverting by rebellion their 
respective governments. It does not 
even say that it has done this to serve 
the rights and interests of England ; 
but its only plea is—according to its 
own theories, and dreams, anil lies— 
these governments oimht to be tlemo- 
lished and replaced with diffi;rcntones. 
We have said suffident to prove that 
in this, it is causing England to vio¬ 
late in a flagrant manner tlie rights of 
other nations; and is creating not 
only a justifleation, but a necessity, 
for the combining of other nations to 
crush England as a despiser of law 
and right, and a common disturber 
and enemy. 

What arc these foreign Liberals 
with whom England is thus, connect¬ 
ing lierself.^ Speaking generally, they 
are in both creed and profligacy a con¬ 
tinuation of the Frciieh Jacobtus: 
many of them arc professed rqmbii- 
cans; they are democrats in politics, 
and infidels in religion; and tlicy are 
distin^nished by the most chiklisli 
imbecility. In respect of botli charac¬ 
ter and numbers, they form a petty 
despicable Action in every country*; 
they have not a single dbaracteris'tic 
to render them worthy the name of 
party. In Spain, the French inra«ott 
proved that tbe mass of tbe inhald- 
tonts were against them ; the same 
has just been proved in Portugal; and 
indisputable proof of the santu^baa 
been exhibited in France, aiur ,the 
other Continental States. £ng^d, 
in Gonneeting herself wirit these men, 
is arraying herself, quite as much 
agaiukt the^onle aa against the go- 
vemmeiits of other countries. 
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It Ijf .Mmetbuig^if these Li- 

"belnitl Wi^ raided by sound princi- 

K ' ssj, Slid miuted to establish practical, 
neficiil ^ms of government, in 
jtieu of th^ they seek to destroy; 
but the Section itself cannot plead 
this in their favour. It puffs them 
for their ** liberal and enlightened 
' principlesbut when it lias to speak 
Abstractedly of thdr principles and 
constitutions, it is constrained to own 
that they abound with errors. The 
men and their constitutions have been 
abundantly tried. In France they es¬ 
tablished a constitution mfinitely more 
unsuitable and pernicious than the 
despotism they destroyed; they did 
the same in South America ; they did 
the same in Spain, and they did the 
same in Portugal. Decisive failure 
has attended them everywhere. The' 
constitutions they have set up have 
been unable to stand ; in every quar¬ 
ter, save South America, these consti¬ 
tutions have speedily fallen to pieces, 
chiefly from the animosity of the peo¬ 
ple ; and in South America there is 
every indication that they will not 
endure much longer. It is matter of 
demonstration, that these Liberals 
proceed on erroneous principles ; and 
that, however faulty tne existing go¬ 
vernments of the Continent may ho, 
they wish to replace them with others 
still more faulty—with others calcula¬ 
ted to operate in a manner that would 
be ruinous even in England—with 
others wholly unsuitable for the peo¬ 
ple, which could not endure, which, 
for their momentary existence, would 
produce tyranny, injustice, and vio¬ 
lence, and which would eud in civil 
commotion, anarchy, blood, misery, 
and the establishment of despotism, 
much more grinding, fur a time, than 
any of the existing despotisms. 

The Faction has, therefore, placed 
England at the head of the foreign 
liberals, to do this in reality. 1. To 
violate the rij^ts of other nations, by 
acUng the part of a common disturb^ 
and enemy. 2. To oppose herself as 
much to the opinions of the people, 
as to those of the governments of otner 
countries. 3. To overthrow foreign 
governments for others, when she is 
utterly incapable of deciding what 
form m government would be Uie best 
for other countries. And, i. To aid 
an unprincipled and imbMile foreign 
fiiction, which demonstrably seeks to 
make revolutions, capable only of add- 
VoL. xxir. 


jng krgsjjr to theuneosture of tyranny 
and mue^ wh|fiii already existo, anil 
of brining almost every plague upon 
the human race. 

Now^ what^gwald not the Brum¬ 
magem,*’ but tlie aterK^ jtatesuMn 
do to improve tbe condition of the in¬ 
habitants of the Continent? He wteld 
not begin with the point cd* the spire, 
in order to build downwards, but he 
would follow science, and commence 
with proper and solid foundations. 
Knowing that all would depend <m tbe 
people, he would qualify them flor ex¬ 
ercising the trust before granting it. 
He would at the first be totally suenr. 
touchingpolitical rights andprivil^'s. 
He would labour to produce concord 
—to extend civilization and wealth.— 
to purify morals—to propagate, not 
the pernicious rhapsodies of {lolitioal 
dreamers, but beneficial knowledge 
touching the weal and proper regim- 
tinn of society, in matters not connect¬ 
ed with contruvcrtetl politics—to im¬ 
plant good habits—to remove, cau¬ 
tiously and slowly, pernicious laws, 
and establish, in the same manner, 
wise ones. He.would thus proceed, 
without saying a syllable respecting 
political changes, until he raised so¬ 
ciety to the point of internal peace, 
civilization, wealth, information, con¬ 
solidation, and law, essential fur ena¬ 
bling it to keep in existence, and uae 
for benefit, a free constitution. At 
every step he would add largely to real 
liberty— to security of person and pro¬ 
perty—to general good government; 
uiid he would place his country in a 
situation which would render it.im¬ 
possible for political freedom to be 
withheld, and which would enable it 
to be granted W'ithont convulsioa or 
danger. If really free governments 
e\cr be firmly established on the Con¬ 
tinent, they must be established m 
this manner. 

Tlic “ Brummagem Statesmen” 
naturally foUoAv a directly opfKisite 
course. They commence their edifice 
with fixing tneir scaffbldiug, and fi-^ 
nishtng the top.dn the clouds; and in 
the first moment, architects, workmen, 
and materials tumble down, to their 
own ruin, an^Jtbe ruin of all'beneath. 
Ko one coulu imagine, from theiv 
words, that forms of goveramenta 
ought to exist for the benefit lof tboee 
who live under them. %Vith Ihm* 
all the usee and vwtuea of goyempaiat 
consist in'names and ihrms; if «'njk 
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verimpiyt' bear • ficrtain apiMllaliTe 
•lid wpM, it is to be destroyed or cs« 
though it be certain ^at its 
destrnoUon or c stablisbmeht will sub* 
jkot tiiose who live under* it to every 
evil and woe. 

We will now ask, what benefits 
have the people of the Continent reap- 
^ from this new policy of England? 
Has it given to any qne nation a du¬ 
rable co])stitution ? Has it given to 
any one nation a greater portion of 
frceilom, or the means for advancing 
to the possession of freedom ? What 
has been its efilxt In Spain? Her re¬ 
volution brought upon her grievous 
losses of every kind; it has kept her in¬ 
habitants for several years in distraction 
and suffering; and it has caused her 
to retrograde gn atly in respect of prac- 
♦iral freedom and good government. 
Had she remained tranquil, her power, 
»a<lc, &c. wouhl hare been far great¬ 
er than they are ; information would 
have been exten<ied amidst her inha¬ 
bitants; and from all this, the vices 
and evils of her despotism wotild have 
undergone constant though gradual 
correction. Indiffersnce to freedom 
on the part of the people, has been 
converted into hatred of it, by tlie T.i- 
Iri^rals. The latter have been annihi¬ 
lated ; the strife is now between the 
friemls of the moderate exercise of 
despotism, and the advocates for the 
* exercise of it in all its rigours; and 
the French army is necessary to pre¬ 
vent the latter from being trium¬ 
phant. 

In essentials, this is not more ap¬ 
plicable to Spain than to Portugal. 
In both, the very name of constitution 
has been rendered detestable to the 
inhabitants. The interference of F.ng- 
land has caused freedom to be regard¬ 
ed as a thing of foreign dictation ; it 
has ranged the feeling of nationality 
on the side of despotism, and it has 
led both Spaniards and Portuguese to 
think theraadves commanded by na- 
, tSoonl pride and patriotism to oppose 
conadtutioos. These two nations have 
reaped .these fruits from the efibrts to 
revolutionixe them. They have bad 
several yeaiuof strife and sufiering— 
they have <Ml«u ravaged by civil war 
—they have been* arc still aw, occu¬ 
pied by foreign armies—they have 
endured heavy losses of dmost all de¬ 
scriptions—<ell r^olitif in them liave 
prevented—>the measure of prac- 
sieal liberty they enjoyed has hem re¬ 


duced, and ^^dsgpotnm of Ih^f. intv 
lets has .been rgndfred more grindiaig 
—the essentials, foyfoimhig the jbim- 

dations of libtfty itave^been.greauy 
weakened in them—the^dt^culticB of 
instructing them in the principles 
of liberty have been strengthened 
and multiplied—and they have been 
thrown back half a century in their 
progress to constitutional freedom. , 

What have been the eil^ts ip 
France ? In regard to freeiloni, she 
has been constantly retrt^rading. Her 
liberty of the press has been nearly 
destroyed; her rtdigious liberty, has 
bei'n continually eiiCToacbed ou ; and 
the Jesuits have been regularly rising 
in favour and iiifiiunrc. have 

been the cfiecis in Italy, Austria, 
Jiussia, and the rest of the Contimnt ? 
In nearly ay, debpotiMinhas been ren¬ 
dered more strong and active; and 
not one is indthfed to England for a 
partule of addiiional fretduui. I! 
(rreece be pleaded as .in exception, it 
must be mnenibertd lltat Uusaia^hu.v 
been sighing for the interferoiice ever 
since the beginning «if tiio eoniesr, 
and that it would not have been ven¬ 
tured on against her opitositiou. Hi¬ 
therto the Greeks have reaped the 
most bitter evils from their war, and 
their prospects are far from being pro¬ 
mising. The probability is, that if 
they bo freed from hostilities with 
Turkey, they w*ill begin lo shiughler 
each other. 

Lodking at the Continent generally, 
th’S new jjoHcv of Knglantl has been 
so far from benefiting the cause of li¬ 
berty and mankind, that it has dune 
it the greatest injury. The contineuta} 
governments have been aware, that, 
should they he involved in war with 
theiV subjects, the latter would be en¬ 
couraged and indirectly assisted by 
this country ; therefore they have 
made everything subservient to the 
rendering of such war an impossibi¬ 
lity. Their despotism has been made 
more jealous and severe—reforms and 
amefiorations have been prevented— 
the preu has been gaggi d—tlic circu¬ 
lation of knowledge has been rcstrict- 
etl—a_ fear of, and distaste for, the 
establishment of constituticgis have 
been generated umidat the upri^ and 
influential part of the pei^e—and 
the name of liberty hae b^n rendered 
odious amidst those to whose agency 
it must owe it$existence. In the first 
yearanf the peace, the|MMMpecta.of the 
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m cdtntitut^iki^ itrcedonf) than tney 
aii^ preseht: the peoi^ then en¬ 
joyed a greater portion of practical 
liberty tlian'thcy now ei^y. 

And now,' what has this country 
gained for herself by this new policy ? 
According to the confessions of one of 
the Treasury prints, she has caused 
litrself to be suspected and hated by 
every Continental government. She 
has destroyed her influence, and made 
ail regard her as a cc^vert enemy, 
which they have & cominm.interest in 
weakening aml|l]umbling. She has 
led each to tiiink it a matter of danger 
to itself to make concessions to hA*, 
that might increase her trade, or yit;ld 
her other benefit. She has sown the 
seeds of war, and stripped herself of 
;iUies. There is not now a government 
of iiioinoiit ill the world, tliat does not 
wish to see her shorn of her power for 
it*! own advantage. 

If England, instead of identifying 
liberty W'itli infidelity, profligacy, im¬ 
becility, rebellion, anarchy, dtino- 
cratic tyranny, and civil war, had 
done the reverse—if she had proved 
from history the perils of impro- 
Tier change, arrayed herself against 
die trading revolutionists, and used 
her influence to spread useful kiiow- 
ledge, prom^ reforms, establish wise 
laws, &c. See. she would have ren¬ 
dered inflntte st'rvice to the cause of 
liberty on the l!untiucnt, and been a 
source of blessings to mankind. She 
would have retained the friendsliip 
and confidence of the Continental gu- 
verniuentii, and her influence with 
tiiera might have contributed largely 
to her trade and greatness. 

There is one power in the world— 
tlie United States—towards which a 
new policy was imperiously called for; 
and because it was necessary, wc pre¬ 
sume, it has not been thought of. 
Towards this ix>wcr, the old tempo¬ 
rizing, truckling, and conceding poli¬ 
cy has been religiously adhei^ to. 
Ever since the peace, toe most grave 
matters of dispute have remaiued un¬ 
settled between the (TuitechStates and 
tills country. The Boundary Ques¬ 
tion is one of the first importance, in 
respect of the security of our North 
Aineric%|!i possessions, and its oonsc- 
ijUent bmingt on oiir naval supre¬ 
macy. So loiig as these questUms re- 
tnain undecided, they must supply 
America with pretexts for'war; sml 


It is mtofllV Rulain that, idiogid we 
be embroika ih ww with any of the 
Eurepeah powers, w* iutist immedi- 
ately go to war with her likewise, or 
submit to her pr^eeted robberies 
touching the Boundary Line. This has 
been made a matter bf certain^ by 
her own gets. Jj'evmheless, eleven 
years of p^e have passed away^ and 
the disputed points are still unsetfled; 
although it is manifest tb all, that the 
advantages of delay are entirely on the 
side of America, and that such delay 
threatens this country with most 
serious consequences. If Ei^^nd ever 
bad a duty to perforin, it' Is her duty 
to obtain an immediate settlement m 
the matters in dispute, when she }ft at 
peace, when she is unshackled, and 
when she can assert her rights yvUh 
all her resources. Yet it docs not ap¬ 
pear that any progress has been made, 
or is making, towards a settlement. 
She is too busy in assisting to despoil 
Turkey, light up civil war in Spain 
and Portugal, and revolutionise the 
Continent, to attend to her own inte¬ 
rest and security. Let the Canadas 
go—^let the West Indies go—let the 
American flag sweep the seas in omni¬ 
potence,—only let Liberalism alioaud, 
and Constitution-mongers All the 
whole earth with blood and horrors ! 
—A more sickening spectacle could 
scarcely be conceived than that which 
is formed by contrasting the insolent 
bullying and blustering of the FutHioii 
towards such feeble powers as Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey, with its sub¬ 
missive, sneaking, dastardly conduct 
towards the United States. An un¬ 
principled, remorseless tyrant to the 
weak, it is a spiritless, cringing, ab¬ 
ject slave to the strong; those wlm are 
able to cope with it may spit in its 
face, and it will lick the dust ofl' their 
feet in return for the indignity. 

We liave said suflicient to show the 
exact worth of the Faction's intolera- 
hle boasting, respecting its Foreign 
Policy.; we will now glance at it8_ Do¬ 
mestic Policy, respecting which, it la¬ 
vishes on itsdf an equal portioB of 
homhaistic panegyric. _ * ^ 

According to its asseverationsif no 
improvements, or attempta at'im¬ 
provements, were made in this eoon- 
try, until it commenced them- Abuses 
were carefully protected, i^bmis were 
iealously oppo^, necessary etwees 
were prevented, andlbingi were reli¬ 
giously kept in the''some f»ndlilSon. 
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^ys like these that iwch 
talltebflod8> wttW be wntueed <ni » y 
thr^nost intrepid despiser of truth 
thaiP^er twmented f^iety. A refrr- 
once to the records ot Parliament vrill 
prate, that during the war, and up to 
tho’momcnt when the innovations of 
the Faction were commenced, every 
Session teemed with new laws, which 
made changes of almost all kinds. 
ITie object of these laws was to re^ 
move abuses, to efR:ct reforms, and to 
make improvements wherever prac¬ 
ticable. Changes were almost conti¬ 
nually made in the trading laws, the 
icvenne laws, the laws of property, 
the election laws, and the law's gene¬ 
rally, in order to harmonise them with 
the existing state of society. These 
changes were generally supported bv, 
and they tVequently originated with, 
those whom the Faction stigmatises 
as “ the enemies of all improvenient.” 

-What was then the conduct of the 
braggadocios, of whom the Faction 
chieny consists? Did tliey likewise 
.-ateropt to improve, in the genuine 
spirit of improvers ? Did they sepa¬ 
rate themselves iVom party and fac¬ 
tion, propose disinterested remedies 
ibr evils, and suggest rational changes 
on merits alone? No! Tliey wtre 
governed in what they proposed by 
party and factious motives ; and they 
were often the furious opponents of 
the improvements advocated by others. 

What are the “ improvements" 
principally boasted of by the Faction ? 
Do they consist of the correction of 
abuses, the removal of evils, and tlie 
perfecting of dclective, and the fra¬ 
ming of additional, laws? No ui;c 
could suspect it. They consist of the 
destruction of old laws and systems. 
Does evil operation form the motive ? 
No, abstract principles. The Faction 
has strung together a set of assump¬ 
tions and paradoxes, which it proclaims 
to be the essence of truth; and by 
tliese, and these only, it is guided in 
its work of destruction. 

What has the country reaped from 
" the liba'al and enlightened*’ do¬ 
mestic policy of the Factfoh! Ask the 
shipowners; the sift tecnbfactttrers, 
the glove manufaetttttns^'the agricul¬ 
turists, the community at' laige^tid 
the reply win be-^BHter injuries. Its 
f^ts, to those on whom it has more 
dtreedy operated, havo been bAik- 
Jfuptcy and starvation; and, to the 
Muntry in the aggregate, fearful loas 


and distresti. This It matter of de- 
moiisftation. Ihe Brummagem 
statesmen*^nnet poitit to any npea* 
he benefit that this policy has yield- 
eii. They-are compelled to own that 
the nation has 1>ecn in grievous saf- 
fering during its operation, and they 
can merely assert that the sutfwing 
would have been greater had not the 
policy been adont^. They offer no¬ 
thing to prove tne truth of the asser¬ 
tion, and it is evidently false. 

That the ^larents of a policy yield¬ 
ing such fruits have not been scathed 
into thtir native noldiingness by na- 
tipnal scorn and indignation—-that 
their names have not been used to in¬ 
dicate everything that contempt can 
scoff' at—that they h.ive not been 
branded by universal derision, as the 
most bungling and incapable of all 
quacks and empirics,—is what cannot 
be sufficiently wondered at. That 
such people should still boast of their 
wisdom and ability, proclaim that 
they comprise “ all the Talents,” and 
brand all who differ from them with 
incapacity and knavery, forms a spe¬ 
cimen of blind, besotted, idiotic ego¬ 
tism and vanity, which the whole his¬ 
tory of human nature cannot paral¬ 
lel. 

The dogmas on which this new 
policy stands are in perfect keeping 
with its consequences. We know not 
whether our readers be jet r^coverid 
from the stunning tflvcl's of the Fac¬ 
tion's immeasurable swaggering re¬ 
specting Free Trade. M'hat are the 
dogmas here? They are, that this 
couidry onght to nturu to the point 
from which it started, and that it 
ought to imitate the example of sa¬ 
vage nations. They assert the rule 
without the exception ; they place all 
commpdities on an equality, and make 
no distinction between what this em¬ 
pire produces, and what it does ntrt 
produce. They sacrifice all political 
considerations—everything—to mere 
])ecun}ary cheapness for Ute moment; 
and they make no diftbence between 
cheapness proceeding from tho ex¬ 
treme of penury, and that proceeding 
from other causes. They look hlone 
at foreign trade, and for its betoefft 
they destroy domestic trade. They 
chain the produt^r and manltfaeturer 
to a certain ptice—-they' diaitf 'tlte 
workman to certain wages—diey ren¬ 
der one trade unprofitable and another 
ruinous—thev place on every trade 
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▼exfttiow Aiid^.opprsi^e flutters and 
reistiiq.tiqnt of. one k|nd or gnothes, 
gnd this they coll giving freedom to 
trade. The' ailk and glove manufao- 
cnrerii are prohibited from obtaining 
'‘emuneratilig prices, and this is Free 
Trade^thesilk weavers,glovemakers, 
ike. are prohibited from obtaining 
adequate wages, and this is Free Trade 
—the shipowners are compelled to 
take ruinons freights, and this is Free 
IVade—the agriculturists are pro¬ 
hibited from obtaining prices that will 
protect them from loss, tmd this is 
Free Trade. In-reality,* the Free 
Trade of the Faction consists solely of 
.1 mass of crazy, destructive restric¬ 
tions and prohibitions. 

The Home Trade of this country is 
subjected to legal restrictions, higiily 
injurious, and to a great extent use¬ 
less. Maltsters, tobacco manufac¬ 
turers, and the members of almost 
every trade which is under the Kxcise, 
arc placed by the laws under restric¬ 
tions, which trench unjtistiflably on 
their rights, and do grievous injury 
to their business, without yielding 
any adequate advantage to the public. 
^Vhat have the braggadocios done 
here? Nothing. The abolition of 
these restrictions would have yielded 
real freedom and benelit to trade, 
therefore they havif been religiously 
preserved. 

These braggadocio.s, gentle reader, 
are the monopolist-statesmen; and 
their dogmas are the monopolist-Phi¬ 
losophy! 

Our readers must not forget the pre¬ 
dictions which the Faction put forth 
touching Free Trade. According to Hr 
lluskisson, iUwas to enlarge the gene¬ 
ral trade of the country in a manner 
perfectly magical; according to Lord 
(lOflerieh, it was to render the flou¬ 
rishing condition, in which the nation 
was when it was introduced, infinitely 
more flourishing. Both, with modesty 
tiuly inimitable, declared, that in the 
Session which gave it being, the coun¬ 
try made greater progress in Political 
Economy than it bad made in the pre¬ 
ceding century I The other leaders, 
the reviews and new^pers, poured 
their execrations on the ** exploded 
system," and protested that the new 
one would overwhelm Uie countiy 
with excess of trade. The ** Queen^a 
Fefor” was nothing compared with 


the Free Tradt’Ferw. .We need not 
say how tbeit; pnedktiene have been 
vertfled. .Yet^ we moat repeat, such 
prophets still prophesy, and alas! they 
are still listened'to> 

Passing from Free Trade, what else 
can the Faction cidl a portion of its 
new domesde policy ? Hr Peel's la« 
bouts it has no right to^dium^ because 
he stops short at most of the import¬ 
ant changes which its ** l4iUoso{^ra'’ 
clamour for; and because he is sup¬ 
ported by tliose whom it stigmatises 
as the inveterate enemies of its new 
policy. Mr l*eel has acted the part of 
an improver. Undid not d^nolish ; 
he did not sweep away principles, laws, 
and systems, by wholesale; he repair¬ 
ed and added to; he held principle 
sacred, and avoided innovation. In 
reality he only carried forward, on a 
bolder and more comprehensive scab, 
that system which had always previ¬ 
ously been actively at work in tins 
country. 

Whatever may be the case with in¬ 
dividuals, the benefits even of Mr. 
Peel's labours have never been sensi¬ 
bly felt by society in the aggregate. 
The new .fury law has not made ver¬ 
dicts a whit more conscientious and 
c >rrect than they were ; and the mass 
of the community do not know from 
thi'ir own experience that he has made 
any changes whatever. Do we .say 
this to detract from his merits ? No. 
Wc say it to show the wortli of the 
un-English adulation and hyperbole, 
now the rage ; and to prove to Eng¬ 
lishmen how foully their laws have 
been slandered by!he Faction. Mr 
IVt’l is not the man to seek praise at 
the expcii.se of tlie laws and institu¬ 
tions of his country. He removed no 
great and crying evils which conti¬ 
nually injured ttie great body of so¬ 
ciety, not from the w-ant of ability, 
but because none existed: like a statw- 
man, he left laws of great operation 
and contested merits to be considered 
separately. We differ widely from him 
on several imiiortant questions, but 
this does not cause us to tliink the 
less highly of his powers. In accu¬ 
rate vision, depth, and solidity of un-- 
derstanding, and all the higher quali- 
fl cations of the statesman, he haa not 
his equal in the Cabinet, or the House 
of Commons. In kind of talent, he 
makes a nearer approach to lir .PiltAr 





4lM»4n7 Plea'liBm^t. It l« 

lSbiw0iittt]]r lodicTOUs to the looh 
>tt w FatetJon disparaging the {towers 
if a than like him, and raffing those 
ffiP -such a one as Mr Haskisaon. JJo- 
lidendes he has, but increast d years 
and study wili remore them. He 
would reap very great benefit from 
laborious com^ition, and not a little 
from reasonably fierce opposition con¬ 
tests. We should not speak of defi¬ 
ciencies, were he an older man than 
he is, and were the interests of the 
empire less connected with him than 
they are. 

The remainder of the Faction’s new 
domestic policy must be ^biefly found 
in what it intends to do> It means to 
abolish every national monopoly that 
it has hitherto spared. Some estimate 
of the ruin and distress which this 
will yield, may be drawn from what 
the country has already experienced. 
It means to abolish the Usury Laws, 
the Test Acts, the Laws of IVimoge- 
niture and Entail, the Poor Laws, the 
laws that impose disabilities on the 
Catholics, &c. &c. It contemplates 
no reforms; its work is to be pure 
wholesale destruction. The bare reci¬ 
tal is amply sufficient to show i‘8 tho¬ 
rough destitution of intdket, and the 
ruinous nature of its policy. In all 
this it is to be guided, not by e.xpe- 
-diency and tlie state of the einnire, 
but by ks fallacious inventioiio, which 
jt dignifies with tlie names—Political 
Economy, and Abstract Eight. 

Doubtlessly the Faction includes in 
its new policy what it lauds so extra¬ 
vagantly, as efforts to promote the 
education and improvement of the 
working classes. It constantly repre¬ 
sents that it comprehends all the 
frieiids of these classes, and that all 
who dffi^ from it are their bitter ene¬ 
mies. < 

In respect of the education of the 
people, what have the Brummagem 
Euteattxen" really dope F After aU Mr 
Broi^am'sBwaggeriug and self-puff- 
having heaped on himself 
«uch an ciHvmeus mass of quack eulo- 
^ and adoration—wliat services has 
he really rendered to {topnlar educa¬ 
tion ? The peofde of Ireland have long 
been m the moat deplcwable want of 
instruction,—-what has he done in Ire¬ 
land ? He has not donC| or attempted 
to do, anythmg. Seme nortbera parts 


bf Scotlehd.lteppc^, liave bewt'tttT 
Mcdin^yflsdcieitt inthefuiSnst^^- 
cation,-^whathiBhe4&^e In Scotlaiid ? 
Nothing whatever. As hia labours 
have been conffoed to En{]^nd, in 
what state did he find England when 
he commenced them ? Did he find it 
destitute of schools? No; uran the 
whole, it was more abundantly sup¬ 
plied with them than the other divi¬ 
sions of the United Kingdom. D^ he 
find die English people hostile to 
their establishment r No; they were 
friendly to them, and were increasing 
their number as far as practicable. 
How many millions of schools has 
he created in England? We firmly 
believe, that in reality he lias not, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, created a single 
school, and that he has retarded* the 
progress of schools much more on the 
one hand, than he has accelerated it 
on the otiicr. 

Mr Brougliam commenced his edu¬ 
cation labours, by making die esta¬ 
blishment of common schools a bit¬ 
ter party question, and virtually pro¬ 
claiming, that it would render mighty 
servia; to the cause of Whlggisra and 
Revolution. He assisteil in getting uji 
a wretched sf][uabb)c touching the pa¬ 
rentage of the Madras system, which 
had nothing to do with the merits of 
education, and which was soon to do 
it great injury. The friends of schools, 
who did not think good to follow 
bis dictadon, he covered with slan¬ 
derous misrepresentadous and oblo¬ 
quy. Those who, from his virtual 
assurances that schools would injure 
the Church, ruin them as a party, 
and bring upon the empire what, in . 
their judgment, were calamitous evils, 
disapproved of »c1iou1k,^ic stigmadaed 
as the enemies of their species. By 
all this ho created a formidable oppo¬ 
sition to popular education, where pre¬ 
viously there bad existed only friend¬ 
ship. The mass of the community 
lud no alternative but to disbelieve 
him. or to think such education would 
prove a natiomd plague. 

As Mr Brougl^i bt’gan, so he lias 

J rocceded up to die {7resent nioimut. 
n all his schemes touching popu¬ 
lar education, he has connected it to 
the utmost with factious {xditka, and 
made it a leading soureeof conten¬ 
tion. He has eonstanUy rendered it 
utterly iroposnble for the Clergy, the 
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ToHm, or out Mre the jni^rlo. 
lest ihe^t^ his own faction, to act 
with bin hi its iavouf; and he has la* 
houmi to calumniate and clamour 
down all its friends who have refused 
to take hiin for a leader. He must be 
the education-monopolist—every one 
is to be branded as the enemy of edu¬ 
cation save himself and his creatures— 
and all plans of education not ema¬ 
nating from him, are piracies of his 
etemally-hdvertiscd quack nostrum. 
He has always broadly intimated, that 
the education of the people would 
render dissent from the Cnurcli, and 
the creeds of Whiggisin and Kadicul- 
ism, triumphant. 

To make education a go; d to roan, 
it is demonstrable that it ought, at 
the very lca«t, to include those prin¬ 
ciples of religion which regulate tem¬ 
poral conduct, and form the source of 
morals. Tiiis is the more iiii}>eriou8ly 
necessary in rc.s{Kct of the poor, bv-- 
caubc upon correct morals depend 
their success in liie, and their ability 
to make advantageous use of scienti¬ 
fic instruction. Mr Brougham, how¬ 
ever, insteail of making religion an 
essenlijl, sacritici s it altogether; from 
his SchtMtls, Mechanic Institutes, and 
[.ondou University, it is rigidly ex.- 
cluded. His scluinc of education 
keeps his pupils in utter ignorance of 
that knowledge from which education 
must draw its worth ; and it sends 
them into the world to destroy the 
foundations of education, and restore 
the ignorance of the darker ages. 
Science cannot survive the destruc¬ 
tion of religion ; and those who create 
enemies to the latter, preiiare the 
means for the destruction oi the for¬ 
mer. 

Mr Brougham renders it abund¬ 
antly evident that, in all this, he is 
actuated by party motives—that he 
has laid hold of edpeation, merely to 
make it subservient to the filthy inter¬ 
ests of his Faction. To gratify the gro¬ 
velling, sordid, mean, unprincipled 
craving of this Faction, fw place and 
stipend, schools are to ba converted 
into hotbeds of sedition and infidelity, 
education is to be perverted into the 
parent of ignorance and barbarism, 
the spread of science is to be made a 
public curse, and the future salva¬ 
tion, not only of a whole people, hut 
of the human race, is to be sacrificed. 

tlis Article in the Number of the 
Review before us, on the *' Society 


for tho ^ Ue^bl Know¬ 

ledge," hattnoaMfSB exactly: with his 
previous epndacb Its leamng objects 
are, to covey and bis followers 
with adulation quite as outrageous aftd 
loathsome as .that r^rted to by the 
advertising quacks, to prove that po¬ 
pular education will render LiWr- 
alLcra omnipotent, and to write down 
every friend to education who diii^B 
from him. 

Almost at its commenoemeill, he 
asserts—In two important particu¬ 
lars, a// our reccivea hiatorM Jail. 
They make no distinction between au¬ 
thentic and fabulous ; and they turn 
the foilmgs of the reader, tlie youth¬ 
ful reader especially, into a wrong 
channel!!!” We could scarcely have 
expected stuff like this from the ahal- 
low coxcomb who wrote “ The Pre¬ 
sent Administration.'’ Having put 
forth this marvellous discovery, Mr 
llroiigham intimates that the Socirty 
—which, as he avows, consists of him¬ 
self, 1/ord John Russell, Dr Lushing- 
ton, Mr Crawford, William Allen, 
and other known friends to tlietdu- 
cation and improvement of mankind’* 
—will give to the world the history of 
all nations, “ stript of- their false co¬ 
lours, and the actions of all great men 
reduced to their true and Just profair- 
tion.” Ho stales—From the So¬ 
ciety’s labours in this great deparns 
niciit, (Fnglis'h history,} we ex^iect 
the highest advantages' to the coun¬ 
try ; the dissipation of much igno¬ 
rance in all classes of society—the ex¬ 
tinction of many bad ieelings, and the 
overthrow and dispersion of a boat of 
powerful but groundless prejudices, 
to which all classes, but the highest 
most .remarkably, are enslaved." 

Ye Hunts and Eadys!—Goss and 
Co., and thou, most delightful of all 
advertising puffers. Prince of the Rus¬ 
sia Oil!—hide your diminished heads, 
or fiy for instruction in the arts of bom¬ 
bastic Bi*lf-panegyric to Air Brough¬ 
am and the Edinburgh Review* I 

Seriously, could anything be more 
ludicrous, than for the furious party 
zealots of this Review—the men who 
have written in it as the^ have done 
respecting Geoige the Thud, Mr Pitt, 
Mr Fercival, Buonaparte, Cmrnot, B. 
Constant, &c. &c.-rthe ineai|pho Imve 
put forth such modern history as it 
displays—the men whohave oonatMt^ 
ly covered with falsehood and calumny 
genius, talent, virteie, rank, and every 





caiwUe of wnti|ig sober. 
k^ «Dd impartial hiatoiy ? Mr 
jfetoUgliiun, however, is the mostself- 
bra^ictory man in being; and he 
kt all times supplies his own refuta- 
tion. Immediately after giving this 
flaming description of the Society's 
embryo histories, he informs the 
world, that they will contain the party 
cre^ of their authors and the Socie> 
ty —that they will support '* Liberal 
opinions**—in a word, that they will 
be fierce, bigoted, intolefaiit pasty 
publications. 

Mr Brougham’s avowal that the 
Iiistorin will be such publications, 

g roves what we have said, that with 
ini education is merely a tool, to 
serve the filthy private interests of his 
faction. His pleas for stuffing them 
with factious politics, are hugely 
amusing. One is. that they can bo 
written against, either by individuals 
or an opposition Society. * We are 
not over sure that this can be relied 


^vb 'in hia' dwn misrepfesffitatidbs. 
This -mean and' ^sgusting (Utidilct 
iiWll convincb'our reade^ of his own 
deplorable wfint of'educwHen, and it 
may cast some light on ftlb character 
of nft philosophy. 

“ Another rivol" Socibtyhmi, it ap¬ 
pears, been actually formed. All ulmo 
endeavour to disseminate knowle^n 
witbobt placing themselves Under his 
dictation, are. of coarse, rivals, whom 
he is to treat as rival pot-*hottse ke^- 
era treat each other. He does all'no 
can to ruin this rival; it is dishonest, 
it is incapable, and its wares are both 
bad and dear. He tells a long ami 
dismal story touching its origin, in 
which he shows that certain unholy 
booksellers actually stole the name o! 
his own Society,and then,—how hard- 
ciietl in iniquity some people are !— 
positively rentsed ton turn the stolen 
goods, until lie and his brethren he¬ 
roically threatened them with law' 
We are not ourselves over inuclf nd- 


on. He and his brethren make it 
abundantly manifest, that if they can 
obt-iin the necessary power, they will 
eflectually prevent any one from wri- 
■ ting against them. 

Another, and his grand plea, is, that 
the Society was comnelletl to publish 
factious poh'tics under the iianie of 
liistory, because a rival Society wa-. 
about to publish “ cheap publications 
on politics and religion fur the com¬ 
mon people.” He throws on this rival 
Society all the blame, abuses it and 
dioee connected with it furiously 
through two or three pages, and then 
be owns that he never heard the name 
df a single member of it. and that he 
is in doubt whether it was ever form¬ 
ed ! The real truth is this,—Mr Mur¬ 
ray advertised a series of cheap pub¬ 
lications probably ih imitation, and 
rivalry, of Constable and Co.; on 
Ifhls alone Mr Brougham founds his 
wretched superstructure respecting the 


dieted to weeping, but we almost drop- 
jHJd a te.ir on tliis narrative of the 
poor Society’s—we mean the real Si¬ 
mon Pure’s—losses and persecutions. 
Sir Brougham seems to have much 
desire to put down all riVal education- 
people by law'. He 8us|)ects that the- 
imaginary Society is a secret one, 

** and possibly within the Acts of Par¬ 
liament in such case made and pro¬ 
vided from which we infer, that he 
would gladly use the “ Acta" to de¬ 
molish it. If. happily, the 'Inquisi¬ 
tion exiatetl in this country, he might 
place Mr Murray on die rack, and 
extort from him the names of his ac¬ 
complices. He really did. as he con¬ 
fesses. bounce the law at the ctluen- 
fion-booksellers. We advise him t<' 
introduce at once a law into Parlia- 
inent, to subject all to capital punish¬ 
ments who’ may vend books.^wr at¬ 
tempt to instruct the people, vnthotit . 
being licensed by himself and his 


* After cfaelkuig out a path for Che opposition Society, Mr Bronghatn states, 
.** There are' many persons among the English laity, and a larger body, we fear, v: 
the clergy, to wtom the glad tidings of iismow-mindcd and ignorant doctrine are 
nuiinly' aoceptabic'.**' With this bigot, everything is such doctrine which ela<ihc» 
wirh'hU own dogmai^ Accident has made him'an inhabitant of a free cooiitr}-, 
when idibre evidetirtyInteinfed him to be a Pope. As in the late dSetribbCiort o( 
honours, lie ammcoinifad>ly received' no Peerage, we recoimnaid that he be bo- 
Jicbred with the titlc^-lbr'lie lias duly earned it by hit bigotry umI intotem^eoMiKif 
Pope Brougham. Mi^Vhe riergy and laBy of England alufi^ deserve his standerk. 

/ • ^ ' * ' 
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dety. Fm tlie M)ce of fatiik, it might 
be vsiy prmleut to load the lioenae 
with exorbitant fees. 

While Mr Brougham thus carries 
M OBeeasioc and. violent war against 
all ** rivals, he, of course, through’ 
out extok his own Society in a man- 
aer (j^ite overpowo-ing. Its mem’ 
hers, its plans, its publications, are 
all absolute perfection. He states, 
that the works, amidst their mulufa> 
rious excellencies, are distinguished 
by" the admirable union of plain and 
pure English diction." On this point 
we cannot take his word, for he is 
evidemtly no juilge of pure English 
diction. His article before us ranks 
with the worst Englisli that was ever 
]daced before the public by a writer 
of any repute. It is disfigured by 
numberless grammatical errors; the 
construction of its sentences is exceed- 


not three thousand copies have been 
taken by the labouring classes ? The 
efRcts ta the Sodety, whether good or 
ovil, will never be sensibly felt by the 
nation; in two or three years its ho- 
velty will be.gone, its means of pub¬ 
lishing will be exhausted, and it will 
die And be forgotten. 

The fact that Mr Brougham expects 
such consequences from such a Socie¬ 
ty, and that he believe in the practi¬ 
cability of giving to the mastt the 
working orders a ** scientific educa¬ 
tion," forms the moat striking proof 
which could be adduced of his igno¬ 
rance of human nature, his deplivable 
want of judgment, and bis gross in¬ 
capacity as a statesman. 

All these dogmas respecting nation¬ 
al education have been, to a great ex¬ 
tent, tested by experiment, and la¬ 
mentable indeed arc the results. If 


iagly faulty; and a viebus, impure 
use of terms pervades it throughout. 
Then his Society is to perform ex¬ 
ploits truly indescribable; it is to 
educate the lower classes, the higher 
ones, tbe whole nation ; nay, all man¬ 
kind. Compared with tlie magnificent 
pufis he heaps upon it, the roost in- 
fiated advertisement of the most boast¬ 
ing quack sniiks into sober humility. 

That such loathsome egotism and 
swaggering should be tolerated in 
England—in plain, homely, carping, 
boasUbating Did England—is, what 
we can only ascribe to some incom¬ 
prehensible delusion. What, is Us real 
worth ? Is this Society inventing sci¬ 
ence, or publishing what has never 
been published, or doing what has ne¬ 
ver been done or attempted.^ No. 
Speaking generally, it is only publish¬ 
ing what has hem again and again 
published ; booksellers have been tor 
years acting on the plan it is follow¬ 
ing- 

Suppose tlie Society had never been 
formed, and diat some bookseller bad 
done what it is doing—suppose Air 
Blackwood luul hit on its very pLans, 
and had publiahed the whole of the 
identical treatises it means to publish 
—what would have been said m him ? 
Would any .one—would Mr Brough¬ 
am himself—have said that-he would 
remove the prevailing ignorance" and 
** enlighten mankind Mr Brov^ham 
laya, Um Society has sold ten thousand 
ooj^ea nf its tEeatiees—hew ean such a 
number have any material effect on 
the wlude population, when pnhaps 
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we are to decide from the fruits of the 
acts, and the issue of the predictions, 
of the Cabinet and Parliament mono- 
iralists of education and philosophy, 
the government and legislature of this 
country were never more thorough 
strangers to education and philosophy, 
than they are at present. As educa¬ 
tion has increased amidst the people, 
infidelity, vice, and crime, have in¬ 
creased. At this moment the people 
a^'e far more vicious and criminal, in 
proirartion to their number, than diey 
were when comparatively destitute of 
education. The majority of criminals 
consist of tliose who have been “ edu¬ 
cated." 

Are we then the enemies of popular 
education ? No; but we are tne ene¬ 
mies uf those who conduct it impro¬ 
perly, and pervert it to |>ernicious 
purposes: we are its warm friends, 
when it is based on religion, and kept 
apart from faction. When we sec 
such men as Mr Brougham using it as 
the means for falsifying- history, at¬ 
tacking laws and institutions, and fill¬ 
ing the people with false and ruinous 
political opinions—when we see the 
Faction using it as the means for teach¬ 
ing the people that poaching is per- 
T^tly innocent; that mt^strates are 
unprincipled tyrants; that the clergy 
are ignorant and corrupt; that bkete 
is nothing wrong in doing all kisda of 
work, and indamog in all. kmds of 
amusements, on me ^bbath: tha| all 
kinds of immiMraUty are gmlueaa, and 
that their em^yeraaiia their fikperi- 
ors are their oppressore—when We tee 
a I 
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.aH d|is, we sboulil lack the reason 
dUtiaguishes nwt» from the 
belWt, if we couUl not see likewise, tliat 
popular education is caitable of being 
jnode a consuming curse to the work* 
ing classes, as well as to the empire iu 
its collective character. 

Upon the whole, Mr Brougham and 
his Faction have done grievous injury 
to tlie cause of pppular education. 
They have embarrassed and retarded 
its operations, created a powerful op¬ 
position to it amidst the upright and 
induential classes, givm it a vicious 
and pernicious direction, and renderetl 
it a matter of doubt whether it will 
not end in public ruin. 

Our readers must not forget the pre¬ 
dictions the Factbn put forth touch¬ 
ing the success which its schools, me¬ 
chanics' institutes, and cheap publica¬ 
tions, w'ould have against vice and 
crime. How have they been vtrided ? 
Like all the other predictions. Ne¬ 
vertheless, such prophets still ))roplie> 
sy, and, alas! tney arc still listened 
to. 

Passing from education, what lias 
the Faction done in other respects to¬ 
wards the improvement of the people ? 
It repealed the Combination Laws, 
and this brought gi-cater cmIs upon 
the working classes as a whole tliuu 
any single measure ever brought upon 
them previously. The repeal iia.s been 
up to this moment, and it w’ill con¬ 
tinue to be, an unremitting .<;courge 
to the working classes, as w'cU as a 
source of injury to the community ge- 
pexally. Such is the issue of the Fac¬ 
tion’s predictions, that it would over¬ 
whelm both the labouring orders and 
the whole population writh beuetits. 
Nevertheless, such prophets still pro¬ 
phesy, and, alas! they are still listened 
to. 

The Faction proclaimed that Free 
Trade would yield immense advautu- 
gea to the people.” , It proclaimed 
this, when it confessed that the object 
of Free Trade was to bring down pri¬ 
ces and wages to the minimum. Wliat 
has been the result ? Loss of einplow^ 
ment and atSirvation. While it pter 
tends to found mechanics’ institute^* 
it takes away the meaps of the people 
for subscribing to them; while it pre¬ 
tends to provide education for the peo- 
pk. it strips them of money where- 
wiui to buy it; while it metends that 
it is rendering the people happy and 
ipt^gent, it is plunging diem into 


IK-nury, misery, ami ignorance, In- 
sicjui ot\ improving the people and 
their condition, the Faction iias in¬ 
flicted the deepest injury on their prin¬ 
ciples and character, it has hcougbt 
upon them incalculable loss and mi¬ 
sery, and it has prepared a future for 
them pregnant with everytiiing that 
can debase, demoralise, pollute, and 
distress human nature. 

Looking at the domestic policy of 
the Faction as a wlnde, what has it 
yielded ? Terrible evils of every de¬ 
scription, without a single counter¬ 
vailing Ixnefit. Under it the nation 
has experienced nothing but loss and 
suffering; manufactures, trade, sliip- 

E ing, agriculture, revenue, andmorals, 
ave sustained grievous injury; every 
rank and condition has been dragged 
into adversity; and the empire ha<^ 
rapidly retrograded. 

Looking at the whole policy, both 
foreign and domestic, of the Faction, 
it.s character and fruits demonstrate 
that, if it be much longer jicrsevored 
in, it will inevitably bring the em[>ii,» 
to ruin auddisiaeinberineiit. 

Leaving its policy, we will now 
glance at the honour, imegrily, con- 
sisU'ticy, and truth of the Faction. 

Our readers are aware that not long 
ago, Mr Canning, Lord Goderich, 
Lord Bexley, the ^lanjuis of Laiis- 
downe, Mr Brougham, .'sir F. Burdett. 
and various other 'I'orie.s, Whigs, and 
lladicals, formed themselves into one 
party, and tliat the Ministerial one. 
The fact that Mr Cuniiiug end Mr 
Brougham, that Lord Godericli and 
Sir F. Burdett, aud that Lord Bexley 
and .Sir U. W^ilwii, leagued themselves 
together to form the Ministerial (larty, 
is likewise the fuet that in doing it, 
tliey violated every received principle 
of honour and consistency. It is as 
unnecessary to tender proof that they 
were guilty of such violation, as it is 
to tender proof that they so combined. 
The Kdinburgh iieview—to shew, wc 
presume, its thorough contempt for 
everything which hoMt men value— 
undertakes a defence of this mon¬ 
strous coalition, in the article headed 
“ The Present Administiraiioii.” <The 
circumstance, that this defence has 
been cast on the unhappy shtmldera 
of Mr Macaulay, proves that Mr Jef¬ 
frey, Sir James, ami the very Mr 
Bronghitm, deemed it • diing too 
deqicrate to be meddled with. 

Poor Mr Maeaulay, as might be ex-* 



perted, iBak6a a fearful {>iecc of work 
of it. .Far be it, liowever, from jis to 
niRinuatO that he does not do his best, 
or that he plays oflF’ upon hw friends 
a speffflnen of their own treachery. 
It is evident that he did not com¬ 
mence the task w’ithout being duly 
sensible of its diflicultics and dangers. 
He sweats, froths at the mouth, and 
flings mud around him^ in a manner 
quite surprising in so very rickety and 
feeble a personage. The world knows, 
without any information from us, that 
Mr Macaulay is not a reasoner, and 
that he is utterly disqualified for un¬ 
dertaking a piece of argumentation ; 
yet we should oflend against truth, 
were we to say that in his various at¬ 
tempts at deduction he proves no- 
tiiing. Tn fact, he proves a great deal. 
He estublislies in a most satisfactory 
manner, that the Coalition is u scan¬ 
dalously indefensible matter, and that 
his Faction is in llie liighest degree 
l>rofligate and unprincipled. 

Mr Macaulay says—“ Every argu¬ 
ment by which party connexions can 
be defended, is adet'enceof coalitions. 
What coalitions are to parties, parties 
are to individualshe says farther, 
that the Revolution was the fruit of a 
eoalition of hostile parties, flatter 
like this constitutes his defence of the 
t'oalition. 

On liis own shewing, therefore, the 
Coalition is utterly indefensible, if the 
parties whicli coalesced did not agree 
as much in creed and opinion, as the 
member.s of a party ; or if they did 
not form themselves into an alliance 
merely for a moment to save the con¬ 
stitution from destruction. 

The world knows that the parties 
held, and still hold, the must discord¬ 
ant creeds and opinions. Each pro¬ 
tests that it has not made the smallesl 
change; Mr Brougham and Sir Fran- 
ds Burdett woulil call it an atrocious 
calumny, were they told that they en¬ 
tertain the same creed with Lords 
(ioderich and Bexley. The heads of 
the Coalition eunaist psortly of ultra 
Tories, partly of ultra Whigs, and 
partly of ultra Radicals ; they all con¬ 
tradict poor Mr Macaulay in the roost 
unceremonious way,'for they all so¬ 
lemnly protest that they have not 
changed an iota df creed and opi¬ 
nion. 

The world knows, that the pae<i» 
did not form themselves into an alli¬ 
ance merely for the moment, to pro- 
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tcct from ruin the constitution, but 
that they formed'•themselves into a 
permanent party, solely to possess 
themselves of blace and stipend. Mr 
Canning could only preserve place 
through such a Coalition; the Whigs 
and Radicals could only obtain place 
through such a Coalition, therefore 
they coalesced. They had no other 
reason; public duty had nothing to 
do with the act, ana the feeling of the 
country was decidedly against them. 

But then, says Mr Macaulay, cer¬ 
tain Tory writers said some time agOf 
that the Ministry was acting under 
the dictation of the Whigs. Minis¬ 
ters so far sacrifleed their consistency, 
us to follow the Whigs on particular 
questions; and this with him is a 
proof, that both agree on all essential 
points, notwithstanding their asseve¬ 
rations to the contrary. 

On his own doctrines, therefore, 
tlie Coalition is utterly indefensible. 
As our excuse for having mentioned 
him, wc must inform him, we should 
have given him no molestation, had 
not his unfortunate labours forced 
their way into the Edinburgh Rev 
view. Silly, absurd, self-destroying 
trash like ttiis, forms the best defen<» 
the Edinburgh Review can find for 
this infamous Coalition. 

On important topics scarcely any 
two members of the Faction agreel 
One argues, that the annihilation of 
agriculture would yield immense be¬ 
nefit to trade and manufactures: Air 
Brougham thinks agriculture must 
flourish, or trade and manufactures 
cannot florirish. ^Ir Huskissou and 
Mr C. Grant are ravished with the 
new Political Economy—Lord Go¬ 
derich now speaks of it with con¬ 
tempt : and Lord Holland speaks of 
it with greater contempt, and says 
he has not read a line of it. The 
Edinburgh Review protests that free 
trade in corn would be vastly bene¬ 
ficial—Lords Lansdowne, IloUand, 
and others, protest it would be vastly 
ruinous. Mr Brougham would Aboi- 
Ush all religious tests^tbe Lord Ghaa- 
cellor and Lord Bexley would abolish 
none. Sir Francis Burdett would have 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia¬ 
ments—some of his brethren-protest 
against it, and wonld have mwerate 
F^orm—'Others would have no rdomi' 
at all. Scarcely any important ques¬ 
tion could be named vaapeefling Poli¬ 
tical Economy, the geneml prfqyilfies 
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pf, tsivil 'gotarAmcHt, or tin; p«*licy of 
the n>oAfiei}t> on which the iBembere 
of the Faction are not flatly opposed 
to each other. It is really too mnch 
a Faction like this to blackguard 
—the term is the most proper one 
possible—all who will not join it, as 
men below contempt on the score of 
erroneous creed and opinion. F-very 
blow Which it aims at them, is, in 
truth, a blow at some part or other of 
itself. 

Now, how do its members justify 
their loatliaoine Violation of principle .<* 
They declare, they are guilty of no 
such violation, because they have 
merely abandoned principle, without 
«»penly and in terms renouncing it. 
Mr Brougham, Sir Francis Burdett, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, &c. &:c. 
have abandoned changes of the first 
magnitude, which they have so long 
insisted ought to be immediately made, 
to save the empire from civil war and 
the worst of evils; they have not only 
abandoned them, but they maintain 
that they ought not to be pressed by 
other people. We appeal to every 
honest man, whether this be not cqui-* 
valent to a direct renunciation of prin¬ 
ciple. While they pretend to diife 
touching the nature of the changes 
from those on w'hom they lavish their 
ccwrrility, they agre« with the lat¬ 
ter in declaring, that the changes 
ought not to be attempted. They 
say they have set their fiices against 
the changes, because it is not practi¬ 
cable to make them; the worth of 
this is shown by the fact, that they 
Were as well acquainted w'ith the im¬ 
practicability when they insisted on 
their immediate adoption, as they are 
at present. This bungling Jesuitism 
will deceive no man; all must per¬ 
ceive that they are guilty of the most 
tiagrant^violation qf principle. 

With regard to the Tory members 
of the Cabinet, there were bonds and 
obligations between thcm,and their late 
colleagues, and the part of the nation 
to whom they owed everything, which" 
they could ivot break, without strip¬ 
ping tiiemsaivesrof aB that has hitiier- 
ro been held to constitute personal 
honour. They stand stained with in¬ 
gratitude and treachery—branded as 
traitors to their friends, traitors to 
their party, the destroyers of those to 
wliom they owed oflSicial being, and 
the betrayers of the cause confided !o 
their keeping. 


_ But the manner ift whitdi die Fac-^ 
tion speaks of the Ex-Ministers and 
their party forms the best evidence 
that could be adduced of its utter des-. 
titutkm of truth, honesty, and honour. 
The Edinburgh Review states—the 
words are the sage Mr Macaulay’s— 
if these Ex-Ministers return to power, 
** They will be able to stand only by _ 
abject submission and by boundless' 
profusion—by giving up the people to 
be oppressed, first, for tlie profit m the 
great, and then for their amusement* 
They will return pledged to oppose 
every reform, to maintain a Constant 
struggle against the spirit of tiie age, 
to defend abuses to which the nation 
is every day becoming more quick- 
sighted.” Our readers will perceive, 
that it is almost a verbatim repetition 
of the vulgar slang which was scattered 
abroad eight or ten years ago by the 
Radical scribblers. The same slang 
is employed by the Faction generally. 
The Billingsgate resorted to by I'he 
Times is such as could only be ex-, 
pected from the very dregs of to- 
ciety. 

Now, who are these Ex-Ministers 
and their party ? Their names we need 
not give j they are the men who form¬ 
ed the government of this emmre du¬ 
ring the war, at the peace, and at any 
rate, practically as well as nominally, 
up to the time when the “ new liberal 
8;^tcm ” was introducetl. They forra- 
«l the government of this empire du¬ 
ring the most trying and glorious pe¬ 
riod of its history—when no other than 
a government m the Inghest ability 
could have saved it from ruin—when it 
made unexampled advances in wealth, 
fame, and gr^tness—when the con¬ 
dition of the people received the great¬ 
est ameliorations—and when reforms 
tt'ere made, abuses were corrected, new 
laws were passed, and efforts to faar- 
monize the system of the country With 
its circumstances were employed witii- 
out ceasing. We state merely what is 
laced wholly above controversy by 
istory, the records of ^rliamenl^ and 
the statute-book. If these nren tiien 
numbered among them the late Mar¬ 
quis of Londonderry and Lord Liver¬ 
pool, it must be observed, that the 
Faction insists the former only inflict¬ 
ed evils on the empire, and it has al¬ 
ways rated the ability of the latter at 
the lowest point possible. Mr Canning 
was very little in office, and Lord 
fioderich and Mr Huskisson wercun- 
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influeDtiid underlings during the pe> 
riod. ,. 

Whet it the history of these peo« 
pie who call themsclres the exclusive 
phileeofilierB-^the exclusively liberal 
and enlightened—the only people who 
have received education ? What have 
they dene for the empire ? What re> 
forms have they inaile ? What abuses 
have they corrected ? What conces¬ 
sions have they made to the spirit 
of the age ?” The Whig and lladical 
part of tliem^ during the war, fought 
on the side of the nation’s enemies— 
had their policy been pursued, the 
empire would have been ruined and 
dismembered—they obstructed the re¬ 
forms—they constantly fed the flatnc 
of rebellion and revolution—they stir¬ 
red Up strife and convulsion, until re¬ 
forms could not be ventured on, and 
the constitution conld only be prescr- 
ved by the abridgement of freedom and 
privilege. Looking at the whole of 
these braggadocios, their measures as 
a government have been of the most 
baleful character ; instead of making 
reforms, they have filled the country 
with evils; instead of correcting 
abuses, they have gone far towards 
disorganiring society ; and they have 
only coneeded to the spirit of the 
age," what has operated like a pestilence 
on every leading national interest. 

According to the Faction, opjwsition 
to the most ruinous of its innovations, 
is opposition to reform. To defend a 
law, system. Or institution, no matter 
how valuable experience may have 
proved it to be, is to defend abuses, 
and struggle against the spirit of the 
age." Various of its members and 
publications have called for the aduiis- 
nion of foreign corn duty free; resist¬ 
ance to them is ignorance, and a desire 
to oppress the jieople. (>ne (wrliou, or 
anothor of them, calls for universal 
suffVoge—the abolition of all iirotect- 
ing duties—the abandonment of our 
colonies—the robbery of die church— 
the destruction of tlm aristocracy, &c. 
&c.; and oppention to it is illiberality, 
bigotry, intolerance, corruption, and 
hostility to improvement. The bare 
I ecital u sufficient to shew the exact 
1 ‘iiaracter of die Faction’s liberality. 


knowledge, and philosophy; and to 
prove wHat the fanatics, bigots, and 
tyrants, of whom it is composed, would 
iio, if their power were equal to their 
wishes. 

Such is the Faction, by whieh this 
empire is at present governed. No 
former Ministry was ever more desti¬ 
tute of genius and talent, or more 
tainted with incapacity and ruinous, 
principle, than the present one. No 
former Ministry was ever more com¬ 
pletely deprived of the confidence and 
support of the wealth, intelligence, 
patriotism, wisdom, and virtue of the 
nation, than the present one. No 
former Ministry was ever more de¬ 
pendent on the ignorant, visionary, 
and unprincipletl parr of the popula¬ 
tion, for existence, than the present 
one. What its brief term of authority 
will end in, is very clearly indicated 
by tile history of tne country for the 
last two years. • 

We advise the FacUon to proceed a 
step farther, and to solemnly promul¬ 
gate as infallible truths—1. That if a 
law, system, or institution, be produc¬ 
tive of benefits, this is a proof that it 
stands on false principles, and ought to 
bedestroyed. 2. Thatifa Ministry carry 
the country through the most appal¬ 
ling difficulties and dangers, and raise 
it to the highest point of we^th, pros¬ 
perity, and greatness, this is a proof 
that such a Ministry is, in the highest 
degree, incapable and unprincipled. 
3. That the great increase of insubordi- 
natiou, vice, and crime, is a decisive 
roof of the vast advantages which 
ave flowed from the sciAitific edu¬ 
cation of the people." 4. That if 
changes and innov^ions produce ruin 
and misery, this is a proof that they 
are most true in principle, and most 
beneficial in consequence. £. That 
if the measures of Ministers fill the 
laud with calamity and suffering, this 
is a proof that such Ministers are more 
than men in talent, knowledge, wis¬ 
dom, and virtue. And, 6. That none 
cut govern a nation wisely and up¬ 
rightly, save those who plunge it into 
beggary, starvation, ruin, and revolu* 
tioo. . 
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Onb e%’eiiiiig last t,uin«ncr, as I sat 
Bt my window, w'liicli looks into the 
northern court of the University of 
Glasgow, I saw a man walking back¬ 
wards and forwards, who excited my 
curiosity in an extraorBinary degree. 
J know not why I became so inte¬ 
rested in lum j for his persoh and dress, 
tliough somewhat singular, were by 
no means so remarkable as to attract 
any very uncommon degree of notice, 
ije was a short thick figure, dressed 
in a suit of black, with a cocked, or 
rather three-cornered hat upon liis 
liead, and a long queue descending for 
«ome space down bis back. The only 
thing further which it is necessary to 
detail, was his paunch, which boasted 
of dimensions tru^ orthodox ;—and 
his nose rctl and luinpish, and span¬ 
ned over by a pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles, through which he looked 
with that pomposity of expression, 
Avhich the civic dignitaries of all cities 
are apt to assume, on entering upon 
their authority. 

The evening was hot, and a glare 
of sickly light filled the atmosphere, 
which was close and oppressive. My 
window was in the shade, and stood 
open for the purpose of attracting as 
much coolness as the air afforded. I 
liad just finished half a bottle of Port, 
after dining heartily on oysters, de- 
>’illed fowls, and macaroni. Altogether, 

I was lan^id, heavy, and disclosed, 
if not absmutely to sleep, at least to 
doze. My whole frame was nervous; 
and the mind, sympathising with the 
state of its tenement, in a full condi¬ 
tion for Breams, lughtmares, and other 
chimeras of the imagination. Altoge¬ 
ther, J believe, I would have slept, 
had not the man with the long tie and 
tortoise-shell spectacles caught iny ob¬ 
servation. 

He was walking on the opposite, or 
sunny sidp of the court, and his pace 
was sedate and orderly. He was evi¬ 
dently a person of importance, and too 
well ^tisfied with himself to increase 
his speed. Xo sooner did he move 
athwart the window, than the languid 
hils which were fidling slowly over 
jny visual orbs, were lifted up, and I 
turned them involuntarily upon him. 

‘‘ That,” thought I, ” i.5 a man who 
would not quicken hissttp one jot to 


save tlie College from destruction-*' 
Again did I look at him, and again 
did I behold the self-same consequen¬ 
tial form treading the sunny side of 
the court. He carried a stick in his 
right hand. It was not for any or¬ 
dinary purpose that he carried it, for 
it was a rough orange stick, with a 
brazen cramp at its lower extremity, 
and an embossed silver cap at its up¬ 
per. Neither was it to sustain him in 
his perambulatidns, for his low er limbs 
were brawny and athletic, and made tu 
scorn such assistances. 'I'hc use of 
that stick must be—to support his 
dignity. Had it been a crabstick ' n 
hazel sapling, a supple-jack, or even 
an oaken cudgel, 1 could have passed 
it by without notice, but it was none 
of these. It was an orange stick, shod 
with brass a»id capped with silver; 
and as he walked along he struck its* 
point upon the earth with a firmness 
which made the echo to resound 
through the court. “It must be to 
support his dignity he has that stick. 
No person butone of some consequence 
would wear such a baton, or walk witli 
it so pompously.” 

Having ntadc these reflections, 1 
closed my eyes and tried to fall into a 
shunbcr,'but I could not. 1 heard the 
slow solemn pace of the stranger as he 
walked alone. I heard him Well, for 
he had creaking shoes; and every step 
he made was accompanied with a re¬ 
sponse from his stick, as it struck the 
flag-stones with its brazen extremity. 
Up went my eyelids, and turning to 
the sunny side, there did 1 behold him 
walking backwards and forwards as at 
first. 

I looked at him for some time, fur 
1 was interested in the man. His face 
—it wras iinpostuble to analyse its ex¬ 
pression. It was plump and rosy. “ He 
must,” thought I, be a good liver. 
Such cheeks, such a nose, such a dou¬ 
ble chin is not to be obtained for no- 
tliing. No, he understands living well; 
he h^ read Apicius in the original, 
and is no doubt familiar with Meg 
Dods and Kitehiner. Perhaps he is 
Kitchiner himself.” Unfortunately 
for this hit I recollected that Kitchiner 
liad died the montli before. “ At fuy 
rate, he must be a hon nvani, and has, 
pcjadventun*, dined on oysters, dc- 
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villed fowls, ami macaroni, like my- 
self'. Wlio knows but lie may be Doc¬ 
tor Uedglll, spoken of in ‘ Marrioge,* 
or the Nabob Touchwood, fresh from 
* St Honan’s Well ?' I looked at him 
till my eyes grew tired, but,I could 
perceive no alteration in his move¬ 
ments or appearance. The same step 
—the same pompous air—the same 
knocking on tW earth with his baton 
—there was not an atom of difference. 

Verily, that man’s dignity is great,” 
thought 1 once more, as I closed my 
eyes, uttered a long yawn, and fell into 
a slumber. 

A slumber ! it was but the shadow 
of one—the reflection of a dream. I 
was neither asleep nor awake; for 
though my eyes were sealed in obli¬ 
vion, my ears were not—and I heanl, 
as in th^epths of nightmare, the dis¬ 
tant anu confused noise of the street, 
beyond the College gates—the voices 
of fishwunieii—the ticking of my own 
time-piece, and the sound of my own 
breath. All these things I heard ; but 
they -were as nothing to the treail in 
the court—to the creaking shoes and 
brazen-shod stick of the stranger. 
There was something about ibis man 
w'hich scared slumber away, and 1 wms 
obliged to open my eyes, which were 
once more flxed u])on him with in¬ 
creased curiosity. 

I could not understand it. There 
was apparently nothing remarkable 
about the man. He was clothed in 
black, it is true, and had a three-cor¬ 
nered hat, a long t/ucue and tortoise¬ 
shell spectacles. Well, and what then ? 
are not many men clothed in black, 
and do not some wear threc-coruerccl 
hats, long qucuns, and tortoise-shell 
spectacles.^ Then, to extricate myself 
from this dilemma, I called the orange 
stick to my assistance, and endeavour¬ 
ed to extract from it something suffi¬ 
ciently marvellous to account for my 
curiosity—then the pompous gait of 
its bearer—then his creaking shoes, 
and lastly, his rosy physiognomy. It 
would not do. Tbi^c was nothing odd 
in any of them. What then was there 
about the man to attract my notice so 
irresistibly.^ Apparently there was no¬ 
thing, and yet there must be some¬ 
thing—for it was clear that my notice 
had been irresistibly attracted. 

Altogether 1 was perplexed. My 
corporeal and mental functions were 
clearly opposed to each other, the for¬ 
mer inspiring me to sleep, the latter 
striving to keep me awake. I felt a 


weight fall upon toy spirit. I was hot, 
thirsty, and comfortless; aud, what 
with the tendency to fall into slum¬ 
ber, and the effort not to do so, I re¬ 
sembled the ass between two bundles 
of hay, and remained like Mahomet’s 
coflinj poised by the influence of re¬ 
sisting powers. In the atmosphere 
there was something insufferably hot; 
not a breath of wind filled the court; 
everything was stagnant'; and a drow¬ 
siness fell u jxto the face of nature, like 
that renders immortal by Thomson, 
in his Castle of Indolence. 

Did I say that everything was stim- 
nant ? If I said so, I erred. There wits 
one object that bade defiance to this 
universal languor ; and that was the 
man with the tortoise-shell spectacles 
and long r/ueue. Wonderful man 1— 
while all nature was sinking into en» 
Ttuiy he continued Ills endless and in¬ 
terminable walk. He had been at 
work fur half an hour ; the time-piece 
was opposite' me, and I knew it to a 
minute. What could be the meaning 
of this ? there was something unfa¬ 
thomable about him; his name was 
My.stery, and llie longer I looked at 
him the more miraculous did his whole 
appearance seem. Never were fancy 
and reason so prepo.sterously oppo-sed. 
The latter told me tliere was nothing 
about the man particularly worthy of 
observation ; the former hinted that 
ho was clothed with wonder as with 
agarraent, and thathe must be—some¬ 
body. 

“■'Who can it be?” This was the 
first probli-m which it was imperative 
to solve. I had already found out that 
he could not be Kitchiner, seeing that 
this worthy gastronome was dead. 
Then Doctor Kedgill and Touch wooil 
came in*J*eview, but, without knowing 
anything of the persons of these gen¬ 
tlemen, 1 arrivetl somehow at the con¬ 
clusion, that it could not be any of 
them. He must bo a contributor to 
Blackwood, and certainly a celebrated 
one. Perhaps he is Christopher North; 
but no—he is not old enough for that ; 
or Timothy Tickler—^but he is not tall 
enough. lie cannot be Hogg, no— 
nor ODolierty—that is evident; nor 
can he be Delta—for he, I am told, is 
a tall young man, with li^ht hair. He 
is perhap Ebony bimselF; yes, he is 
Ebony. But no—confound it—lie 
can’t be tliateither, for Ebony neither 
wears a three-cornered hat nor has he 
a long queue. 

In this manner did I cogitate, while- 
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tit« infortam ^ nay ineclita- 

tiOM waUecd opposite, apparently un- 
eWBOefcona of my presence. There wm 
•-•I lOTO to repeat it—an air awral 

^Hgi^ty abimt him. It was clear uiat 
-Jie was a man of importance, or, what 
is the same thing, that be thought 
himself one. Nor did this l^k of pro¬ 
found dignity seem to diminish as I 
aed upon it. On the contra^, its in¬ 
fluence increased. Every minute the 
pewn rose in my estimation ; and I 
became certain that he roust be one of 
the great men of the earth. 

Nor was my admiration confined to 
his person alone: there was something 
interesting in his very habiliments. 

*’ That thne-ooniered hat," I thought, 
is such as Raymond Lully, or Eras¬ 
mus must have worn. There is some. 
thing antique in its cut, and it could 
only flt the sconce of a man of genius!" 

I now began to conjecture who could 
have made it; and I verily believe that 
had it been at this moment in the 
market, I would have given as much 
for it as for the wishing-cap of For- 
tunatus. My cogitations desoonded 
from the cocked-hat to the walking- 
stick. While looking upon it, I call- 
^ ad to mind the rod of Itloscs, and ,he 
wand of Esculapins. It was none of 
your vulgar, ill-natured crab-sticks— 
none of your hazel staffs. It was an 
prangR stem, probably of Seville, or 
Montpellier growth ; perhaps St Mi¬ 
chael or Jamaica produced iu Nor 
was the coat of this mysterious man 
less worthy of observation. Stult/e 
made it not; he never made such a 
•oat. It was a goodly garment, of no¬ 
ble dimensions, and buttoned with 
ample swell over the circumference of 
his lordly paunch. There was an air 
of knowingness about it—st^ething 
of erudition. The tailor who contri¬ 
ved it, must have been a grave and 
learned man—not the ninth part of 
Iramanity—not a fraction of his spe- 
eies, as tailon from time immemorial 
have been known to be. What a mass 
‘ of ^gnity is contained widiin its em¬ 
brace i j^jah's mantle must have been 
aomewhat like this. Were it mine, 1 
wonld not exchange it for the Pontifi¬ 
cal robes, nor for the purple of Ctesar 
himself. Lastly, bis nether garments, 
coumassing in their colossal volntne 
so glorious 4 rotundity thigh ; Hea¬ 
vens, such a pair of unmaitionables ! 
Were they tnW, I would cause them 
to be handed down as on heir-loom to 
10 
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«iy faBBtly, evat tin the latest genera¬ 
tions. Braodieal—^yes,theword sounds 
hard to polished' ears—4hat man, I 
will be bold to say, wears his own, and 
is most assuredly—not henpecked. 

Never was I so interested in any 
being; but human interest will flag at 
times, and the mind must now and 
then give way to tlie dictates of the 
body. In the midst of my meditations 
a renewed languor came over me, my 
eyes closed inv<duntarily, as if I sat in 
an atmosphere of poppy or night¬ 
shade, my hands fnl powerless into 
my lap, and I lay back in the chair, 
with my moutli half open,, and my 
whole spirit absorbed in one mysteri¬ 
ous perplexity. I know not wkeUier 
it could be called sleep: if it was, never 
did slumber come down upon the soul 
in more quaint and fantastic fashion. 
I had a perfect consciousness of what 
was going on, and yet I could not move 
nor take any part in it. I felt the 
glow of the evening sun as it warmed 
niy frame with its sultry breath.' I 
heard my clock ticking, and the noise 
of flies buzzing and fluttering around 
me; and now and then felt them set¬ 
tling with annoying pertinacity upon 
my nose and forehead. 

But a truce to such sounds as those 
buzziiq; flies and time-pieces. 
There was one sound, not perhaps 
more loud than these, which yet 
drowned them in the magnificence of 
its moral loudness, and in its effect 
upon the mind. I allude to the tread 
oftfieman with the long ^ueucand tor¬ 
toise-shell spectacles. He w'as still at 
work, pacing the court with slow and 
solemn dignity. I knew it, though 1 
saw him not. I knew it, though well- 
nigh asleep; for I heard the creak— 
creak—creak—of Ins measured step, 
and the no less monotonous tick—tick 
—tick of his brazen-ahod baton, re¬ 
sponding to the music of his feet. 1 
continue*! in this state of dozing som¬ 
nolency for fifteen minutes, and was 
aroused from it by ray clock striking 
tlte hour of seven. During my hal^ 
slumber, I was in a state of fascination, 
from which I found it iinposaible to 
liberate myself. 1 was in a trance: 
an incubus hung equally upon my bo¬ 
dy and spirit; and the sounding of the 
seventh hour seemed as the vtace of a 
good angel, commanding the spell by 
which 1 was fettered to depart. 

I awoke, iqienetl my eyes, yawned, 
stretched myself, and looked out. 
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never doubted it 1 Wbo'bnt him^f 
could p^uce'the tread I' have been 
desoriWng ? whose stick but'his, could 
beat the ground with such dignity ? 
Upon my honour, the man was still 
there ! By accurate computation, he 
bad walk^ forty-five, ay fitly mi¬ 
nutes. He had gone all mis time in 
tliesun too—the sunny side of the 
court, be it remembered, when the 
thermometer stood at eighty. 1 for¬ 
merly wondered who he couM be : I 
now Wgan to marvel what he wanted. 
Judging from his gait, be was surely a 
great man; and it was only rational to 
suppose he hod come on some great oc¬ 
casion. ** He must be one of Com¬ 
missioners,'* thought I, appointed 
by the King to examine the state of 
the Scottish Universities, and is doubt¬ 
less here upon his commission. Which 
of them can it be ?—^let me think. The 
Earl of Aberdeen is one, and so is the 
Earl of Lauderdale, but it is neither of 
them. Lord Melville is anothcr,as like¬ 
wise the Lord President.” It would not 
do; these noblemen were all of the 
Commissioners whose names I recol¬ 
lected, and unluckily I knew them all 
by sight Had there been any one of 
them with whose appearance I was 
unacquainted, I would have fixed upon 
the stranger ashim,beyond a doubt I 
now b«;gan to recollect that sundry 
learned men from Gffl’many Were short¬ 
ly expected at our Colleges ; among 
others, Gall and Spurzheim, and the 
celebrated Doctor Dedimus Dunder¬ 
head, of whom honourable mention 
has been made in my Metempsychosis. 
For Gall, the man was too young ; for 
Spurzheim, he was too short ; for Doctor 
1 )undcrhead, ho wasneither old enough 
nor short enough, although in other 
respects he closely resembled that emi¬ 
nent professor. At last the idea struck 
me that he must be Doctor Scott the 
Odontist, or Professor Leslie, when the 
pigtail descending beneath his three- 
corbered hat demonstrated how much 
I was mistaken. That eternal guerte 
was the stumbling block to all my sur¬ 
mises. I knew nobody that wore a 
queue but the Duke of Hamilton ; and 
his Grace could not for one moment 
be mistaken for the maU—nor the man 
for his Grace. 

The more I reflected on the subject 
the greater my iJc^lexity became. I' 
had still a strong inclination to sleep, 
but I combated it for the soke of un¬ 
ravelling the secret. Me.anwhilc the 
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Hke a horse, in a j^, only his couxsg 
was backwards Md forwards, instead 
of being round ab^t. Nor in the 
whole of this walk did he abate ope jot 
of his dignity* • He still pr^rved 
the same pompous, consequential step 
which had first attract^ my noticer— 
carrying his bead as high as ever* Uwk- 
ing as proudly through his qi^taclcs, 
and placing bis baton uniniiigated 
firmness upon the eortK Altogetaor» 
there was a mystci^ about tim man 
which I would nave given the naif of 
what 1 was worth to be acquainted 
with. 

I have spoken of his person, of his 
dress, and his gait, and have detK 
canted upon than with suflicient co* 
piousness ; but there were some othor 
things which there was no resisting 
the wish to know. I had already set¬ 
tled the point that he was a ion wivani; 
his amplitude of paunch and claret 
complexion established this beyond a 
doubt. “ He is probably,” I thought; 

fond of roasted beef not overdone, 
and of beef*steak cooked a t Anglaisi. 
That he likes a draught of London 
porter after dinner is, I should think, 
Hkely; that he likes wine is certain; 
spirits I do not believe he cares much 
about. What kind of wine does lie 
prefer—Claret, M3laga,or Hermitage? 
Neither. These are too watery and 
Frenchified for the rich current of his 
blood. Old Port and Madeira arc his 
favourites, take my word for it. Talk¬ 
ing of politics, the man is a Tory. His 
air is too lordly and aristocratic for 
Whiggism, which he would blow to 
the earth with the breath of his nos¬ 
trils.” 

While reflecting in this manner, I 
got into better humour with myself. • 
I had maile some hits which pleased 
me, and I thought that the mystery 
would straightway dissolve like snow 
before the tire of ray ingenuity. But, 
after all, they were only hits—^mcro 
guesses, They might on be wrong; 
instead of being a great man, he mighi 
be a very litfle man ; instead of being 
a Tory, he might be a most egregious 
Whig. The only thing certain was— 
tliat beloved good things. This there 
yvas no denying, as his corpqrg^n 
was a living witness to thejaei 

For more than fifty minu^s pad he 
by this time paced opposite adc 
of the court; and the drcpinstanee of 
his being a bon vivant waa—I.mnst 
repeat it—in reality the onlv fact I 
3 K 
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Jiti^airered about him. The other 
^timisea in%ht be right, or they 
be wrong. lie might be Touch- 
wood, or BedgUl, or one of the Uni- 
▼eraity Commissioners, for anythmg 
I knew to the contrary. I was going 
to repeat that he might be Doctor 
Scott, but no—his pigtail set that for 
ever at rest. 

Could he be a Bailie ? It was pos¬ 
sible, for he possessed much of the 
awful dignity which characterizes 
those functionaries j his paunch, his 
step, the air with which he looked 
through the glasses of his spectacles 
—all were magisterial. 

A IMcthodist preacher ? Impossible. 
If he be a preawer at all, he must be 
a bishop or a cardinaL That import¬ 
ant look, that air of condition, that 
atmosphere of good living which floats 
around him, cannot savour of the sour, 
lank, vinegar aspect of Methodism. 

A lawyer ? A moment’s thought con¬ 
vinced me that I was again at fault. 
What lawyer ever possessed such a 
lordly bearing, such a consciousness of 
superiority, and such freedom from 
care and calculation as reposes in the 
expression of that face. 

.A physician ? The very idea savou**- 
cd of absurdity. The time-serving 
smile, the insinuating address of the 
practitioners of ph}sic, were awanting 
in his bold pompous front. The man 
was too full of his own importance to 
undertake the task of wedging him¬ 
self into the graces of the sick. 

A quaker ? Fudge! 

ViTaat then, in the name of nsiracle, 
was be ? It was impossible to tell, and 
I tortured my brain for no pur|)Ose, in 
the vain endeavour to solve the di£B- 
culty. All I could ascertain to my own 
satisfaction was the profession to which 
he actually did—^not belong ; and that 
he neither appertained to the tribe of 
lawyers, doctors, quakers, nor metho- 
dists, was as clear as mathematical 
demonstration could make it. 

" I must discover him. There is 
something about the man, which can¬ 
not be allowed to remain in obscurity: 
and, if I die the moment after, I shall 
have the secret out of him.” Such 
were ray determinations, and I resol¬ 
ved to hit upon some phm to effect the 
purpose. But what plan could I adopt? 
Could I ask him his. name and busi¬ 
ness ? it was impossible to take such 
liberty with so awe-inspiring a person¬ 
age. Who knows but he iiiignt read 
me a Icctuic from the I’hilippirs of 


Dctoostbenes, «ad send, me quailing 
back beneath the lightning of his elo¬ 
quence ? I could not doubt that he 
was a great orator. Notwitlistanding 
the overpowering dignity of his de¬ 
meanour it was possible be might de¬ 
scend to sarcasm and rebuke, to punish 
impertinence. Who knows if he would 
even be above applying his stick to my 
unfortunate numskull? 

Tliesereflectionsbad their due weight 
in deterring me fiom so hazardous an 
experiment ; but while they deterred 
me, they also excited my curiosity to 
the highest pitch. The desire for in¬ 
formation augmented with the diffi¬ 
culty of procuring it. I no longer sat 
like a fixture at the window: my agi¬ 
tation was too great to admit of so 
sedentary a position, and I got up in 
a paroxysm of intense anxiety, and 
walked about the room—rummaging 
every nook of my brain to find out 
some way of coming at the object in 
view. I rvas literally haunted—I could 
not drive tlie strange man from roy 
head. If I looked out, I saw him w'alk- 
ing with my bodily eye: if I turned 
away, I beheld him equally well with 
the eye of the mind. Nor did tlie 
sound of his footsteps for a moment 
escape me. I heard them creaking 
upon the court, accompanied by the 
attendant and ghostlike responses of 
tlie everlasting walking-stick. 

My anxiety at last attained such a 

I iitch, that I verily believe I should 
lave died upon the spot, if a copious 
flood of tears had not come to my re¬ 
lief. “Can nothing be doue.^" said 
I, weeping bitterly. “ Must I remain 
in ignorance of tills extraordinaryman? 
who is he—what does he want—is he 
Whig or Tory—docs he drink Port in 
reference to Malaga or Hermitage— 
as he dined like myself, on oysters 
and macaroni—does he write to Black¬ 
wood ?” Such were the questions that 
crowded on my imagination ; but, alas, 
there was no one to answer them but 
the man himself,—with the tortoise¬ 
shell spectacles and the long queue ! 
What could 1 do ? 1 was ashamed and 
afraid to put them to him. Good 
breeding and caution alike forbade so 
extraordinary a proceeding. In this 
dilemma I threw myself upon the sofa, 
and buried my tear-bedewed face in 
one of the pillows, while 1 sobbed like 
the child who broke its heart because 
ite nurse could not give it the moon as 
a plaything. 

Hut I did not long give way to idle 
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aorrowi Resentnimt took its j^kce, and 
inspired mv heart with deadly enei^. 
I felt mysdf insulted by the stranger. 
“ He must be a villain," I exclaimed 
in the bittiness of my soul, thus to 
tamper with the agonies of a fellow 
being. Notwithstanding his dignity, 
he is neither more nor less than—>a 
villain," Would it be believ«l that in 
so short a time I threw away all my 
late feelings of reverence and admira¬ 
tion!—^butthehuman heart Is astrange 
piece of mechanism, which is con¬ 
stantly getting into disorder, and turn¬ 
ing disloyally upon itself. From the 
bottom of my spirit, I thought him a 
villain, whom I had just wondered at, 
.and reverenced, and admired. “ Yes, 
he is neither more nor less. He has 
haunted me till my brain borders on 
distraction. He shall account for him- 
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selC'—by heaven, he shall tell me who 
he is." My mind was wrought to a 

{ ntdi of frenzied excitement—anger 
eiit me courage—^insatiable curioraty 
led me on; and I determined either 
to make him opett^his oracular lips and 
reveal himself, or to join with him in 
mortal death-grapple. Full of these 
terrible resolutions, I put on my hat; 
buttoned my coat, set my teeth, and 
descendedtfthe stair vHth portentous 
speed. On reaching the front door 1 
paused a few seconds before openii% it, 
to rally my ideas and collect iny ener¬ 
gies into one powerful focus. Tliis 
done I opened the door, stepped into 
the court, and looked aroundme. Hor¬ 
rible to relate—the man was gone, and 
I never saw him more! 

A MonaaN FyniAGoaEAN. 
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LETTER FROM THE UIGIIT HON. I.ORI) HARRIS, 

[|ln consequence of a certain statement contained in an article entitled 
The Duke of "Wellington, which appeared in our Number for August 
last, we have received the following letter from Lord Harris. Most cheer¬ 
fully do we give it insertion, not only because liis Lordsliip has requested 
ns 80 to do, hut because our own sense of propriety and common justice 
requires that it sliould not be withheld. Lord Harris has, perhaps, cin- 
ployeil the phrases “ false” and “ slander” somewhat more vehemently 
than there was any occasion for; but entering, as we fully can, into the 
feelings under which he appears to have written, we talie no oftcnce at 
these expressions. 

Hie truth is, that we received our information from a source which left 
us no room to doubt its authenticity; and we made use of it witli no view 
whatever of wonnding the feelings, or impairing tlie well-earned I'eputa- 
tion of Lord HaiTis. 

We are disposed to believe, likewise, tliat Lord Harris has attached to 
the whole affair a degree of importance which it does not deserve. His 
Lordship’s military talents are, and have long been, rightly estimated hy 
Jiis country,—he need not fear that any efforts on our parts, were we dis- 
jiosed to make them, could affect the judgment which has been passed 
upon them. But we had no such intention—^the statement, although er¬ 
roneous, was made in no bad sjiirit by the writer of the article; and we 
;igain express our regret that any offence should inadvertently have been 
given in our pages, to one of the ndSlst amiable and high-hearted noble¬ 
men of whom England can boast.—^C.N.] 

7b the Editor of Blackwoodts Magazine- 

Sir, 

My attention has been directed to an article in your Magazine for the pre¬ 
sent month, giving briefly an account of the military career of his Gtaoe the 
Duke of Wellington. 

The writer having, in introducing mv name therein, cast a most unjustifi- 
jble imputation upon my character, F feel called upon, for the vindication of 
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n»y honour^ to reftitc the gross intUgniiy.—The followiog extract contains the 
passage to which I allude 

« An army of 3t!,0()U men, under the command of General Harris, was directed 
to enter the Mysore territory, and to that army Colonel Wellesley was attached. It 
is worthy of remark, tliat General Harris was on the present occasion amsied in his 
command by a military council—a measure quite unprecedented in the annals of mo¬ 
dern warfare— and that of the members who composed tliot council, vrithout whose 
sanction no important matter could he undertaken, Colonel Wellesley was one.” 

Sir, it is with no common feeling of surprise and indignation, that I read 
this unwarrantable statement; Of surprise, that any man should liave the 
bardilKHxl to assart that which is utterly false,—and of indignation, that I 
should be supposed to have been capable of acqtfiescing in an arrangement, 
which, making me a commander without a command, would liave degraded me 
as a. soldier. I deny, sir, that any sudi council as that which is stated to have 
assisted me in my ooimnand was ever in existence, and I declare that this is 
the first time I ever knew or heard that even a supposition upon a point so 
tlerc^atory to my honour was ever entertained. 

To me it is, and ever has been, a source of honest pride, that I should have 
been selected by the enlightened nobleman who watched over the destinies 
of India in iktUous times, to carry into effect one of bis most wisely con¬ 
certed plans for the maintenance of our possessions, and the consolidation of 
our power, in the East. Nor can I speak of the Marquis Wellesley, rerneui- 
bering, too, the haudsoine manner in which lie conferred, unsought on my 
part, the command of the Mysore army upon me, without feeling assured 
that such command would not have been intrusted to me, unless his Lor<1- 
ship bad been fully satisfied of my rompetence to discharge the duties of> it. 
How far his lordship could have judged me competent to such purpose, had 
I meanly accepted the appointment under the limitation of authority, pro¬ 
perly alluded to as quite unprecedented in the annals of inoilern warfare, 1 
leave to those who best know his lordship to determine—^without one word of 
remark. 

To the extraordinary talents and splendid achievements of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, I am perfectly aware that no testimony of mine could 
give additional celebrity—They are in evidence lieforc the world. Whilst, 
,however, I am maintaiiung, that my own discretion and judgment were un¬ 
fettered by dictators, or ex t^icio advisers, in the campaign into the Mysore 
country, it becomes me the more to add, and there is a gratification in rc- 
incmbcring it, that upon Sir David Baird's requesfing to be relieved from the 
government of Seringapatam, which he hud so nobly earned, the successor 
whom 1 then appointed, as the ablest of the able, in my opinion, was the pre¬ 
sent highly welcomed “ Commander in Chief” of all his Majesty's forces. 

Having been thus called upon to vindicate my character from unjust asper¬ 
sion, 1 gladly seize upon the opportunity once more to ackuowletlgc the 
merits of those by whom I was iiiuml assisted. Ever shall I most gratefully 
remember and bear witness to the able and gallant support of the ofiicers and 
army, who, under my command, captured Seringapatam. To them my 
tbaiilu arc due, and to no Military Council. 

As your images, Sir, have been we channel of communicating to the world 
the slander complwi^ of, so, as an act of justice, I am sure that you will make 
them, in introducing this letter into the next Number of your Magazine, tlic 
maliura of spreading as widely abroailthe refutation of it. I am, Sir, your 
nboilient servant, " 

Hahsis. 


Retmoiif. Kent, Aug, 
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Liues to Ihp tif» l^vofirite Dog. 


LIKBS TO TUB MBMi^RY OF A FAVOURITE DOC. 

Poor dog, and art ihou dead! even as a dream 
To me, who know the truth, thy fate would seem; 
Thou wert so full of strength, so fond of play— ' 

Last week all strength, and now a thing of clay ! 

I look as thou couldst enter, and I hark. 

As if I hoped once more to hear thy bark. 

ALis ! that sight is now a vision o’er; 

Alas ! that sound is hush’d for evermore. 

Yes! all thy services have found an end. 

Thou most obsequious slave, yet stanchest friend ; 

No more, when tircil and languid, shalt thou bless 
Jfy vacant hour with gambol and caress ; 

And, when return’d from absence, I shall sec 
Thine eyes no more gleam welcome back to me! 
Through eight long chequer'd years tby love was tried. 
And night beheld thee ever at my side ; 

Partaker of niy gladness and my gloom,— 

Yea, had Fate call’d thcc, freely of ray tomb.— 

Art tlioii then. Boxer, but a thing which cast 
A household gleam of joy on seasons past,— 

A vanish’d toy,—a figure intertwined 
In memory’s net,—a day-dream of the mind ; 

And sliall I hearken, as I near the door, 

'I’hy pattering step and honest bark no more! 

Yet can I e'er forget, how, night and day. 

When sickness held me, by my couch you lay, 
Unwcaiicd, uncomplaining ; and how kind. 

When first I rose, you lick'd my hand and whined ; 
I.ook’d in my pale face with delighted eye. 

And wagg'd thy tail to say, thou must not die !— 

And all the household loved thee,—thou to them 
Wert as a love-link, a domestic gem ; 

In thee bound up was many a cherisli'd thought. 

And home-sensations by thy sight were brought: 
Where'er 'twas ours to rest, 'twas ours to roam, 

'Phy presen«^ was a spell, that spake of home— 

A nook of calm, amid a world of strife; 

A sheltering liRven from the sti»m8 of Hfe. 

Now thou art dead—^in health, upon thee came 
Unnerving palsy, an# relax’d thy frame: 

Day after day we hoped to sec thee rise, 

But read thou couldst Tiot in tby helpless cries; 

Yet, when we patted thee, 'twas sore to l»«iok 
The silent kindness of thy pladd look. 

As if with -life's last throb ca]|ld but depart 
Thv love, thy care, thy stedfastness of heart; 

And that thy worst of sufierings was the pain. 

That thou shouldst follow not our steps again 
Poor generous animal, 'twas sad to see 
Thy helpless case, yet firm fidelity; 

To read the longing wish within thine eyes. 

Yet see thee struggle, but in vain, to rise 
We mourn’d thee, waning weaker every hour, 
fill scarce to raise thy head remain’d the }H)wer; 
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And such distressful thoughts thy misery bred. 

That we were glad at last to knof^ thee dead! 

Farewell, brute pattern.of an honest heart. 

And if for thee a tear unwonted start, 

'Tis aU I can repay thee fof a love. 

That neither time could chill, nor dangers move; 

For guardianship through midnights dark and drear. 

For thou wert watchful, and devoid of fear ; 

And hours of kind companionship, which would, 

Put for thv presence, have been solitude,— 

Whether we roam'd unseen mid summer leaves; 

Or mid the autumn’s ripe and redden’d sheaves; 

Or mid the frost-bound moorlands, when the day 
, Gleam’d from the low south with enfeebled ray. 

And thou wouldst chase the crow, and scare the lark. 

And toss aloft the feathery snows, and bark. 

Still’d the warm heart, whose truth disdain’d to move. 

And closed*the eyes that ever beam’d witli love; 

Now thou art laid beneath the garden trees. 

Where thou hast lain to snuff the smnmer breeze; 

Wildflowers shall shoot above thy grassy bed. 

Birds sing, and blossoms wither o’er thy head ; 

And surely never, when wc pass the spot. 

Where low thou moulder’st, sbalt thou be forgot. 

Farewell, poor dog, a heartfelt last farewell! 

And ere the thoughts of thee have lost their spell,— 

As days on days their billowy hours expand. 

And dim the fines on Memory’s figtured sand,— 

From thy unwearied care, thy sleepless zeal. 

Thy fearless daring for thy inasfer^s weal, 

A precious lesson let niy spirit find. 

And learn to be as pure as thou wert kind, 

To keep in faith as firm, from fault as free. 

And cling to Virtue, as thou didst to me ! 


THE devil’s DUEAM OK MOUNT AKSBECK. 


1 . 

Beyond the north where Ural hills from pol* tempests mn, 

A glow went forth at midnight hour as of unwonted sun ; 

Upon the north at midnight hour a mighty noise was heard, 

As if with all his trampling waves the Ocean were unbarr’d ; 

And high a grizzlv Terror hung upstarting from below. 

Like arrow wot aloft from some unmeasured bow. 

ii. 

’Twas not th’ obedient Seraph’s form that bums before the Throne, 
Whose feathers are Ae pointed flames that tremble to be gone: 
With twists of faded glo^ mix’d, grim shadows wove his wing; 

An aspect like the huiryi^ storm proclaim'd the Infernal King. 
And up he went, from native might, or holy sufferance given. 

As if to strike the Wtrry boss of ihe high and vaulted heaven. 
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III. 

Aloft he turn'd in middle idr like falcon for his prey. 

And bow’d to all the winds of heaven as if to flee away; 

Till broke a cloud,—a phantom host, like glimpses of a dream. 

And sow'd the Syrian wilderness wifli many a restless gle^. 

He knew the flowing chivalry, the swart and turban'd train. 

That fltr had push’d the Mouem faith, and peopled well his reign. 

IV. 

With stooping pinion that outflow the Prophet’s winged steed,' 

In pride througnout the desert bounds he led the phantom speed ; 

But prouder yet he turn’d alone and stood on Tabor hill. 

With scorn, as if the Arab swords had little help’d his will: 

With scorn he look'd to west away, and left their train to die, 

Jjike thing that had awaked to life from the gleaming of his eye. 

V. 

What hill is like to Tabor hill in beautv and in fame? 

For there in sad days of his flesh o’er Christ a glory came. 

And light o’erflow’d him like a sea, and raised his shining brow ; 

And the voice went forth that bade all worlds the son of God avow. 

One thought of this came o’er the fiend and raised his startled form ; 
And up he drew his swelling skirts as if to meet the storm. 

VI. 

With wing that stripp’d the dews and birds from oft’ the boughs at night, 
Down over Tabor’s trees he whirl’d with fierce distemper’d flight; 

And westward o’er the shadowy earth he track’d his earnest way, 

'J'ill o’er him shone tire utmost stars that hem the skirts of day; 

Then higher ’ncath the sun he flew above all mortal ken. 

Yet look’d wliat he might see on earth to raise his pride again. 

VII. 

lie saw a form of Africa low sitting in the dust ; 

'I’he feet were chain’d, and sorrow thrill’d throughout the sable bust. 
The idol, and the idol’s priest, he hail’d upon the earth, 

And every slavery that brings wild passions to the birth. 

All forms of human wickedness were pillars of his fame— 

All sounds of human misery his kingdom’s loud acclaim. 

VIII. 

Exulting o’er the rounded earth, again he rode with might. 

Till, sailing o’er the untrodden top of Aksbeck high and white. 

He closed at once his weary wing, and touch’d the shining hill. 

For less his flight was easy strength than proud unconquer’d will; 

For sin had dull'd his native strength, and spoilt the holy law 
or impulse, whence th’ Archangel forms their earnest beii^ draw. 

-# 

IX. 

And sin bad drunk hLs native light, since days of Heaven were by. 

And long had care a shadow been in his proud immortal eye ; 

Like litUe sparry pools that glimpse midst murk and haggard rocks,— 

A spot of glory here and there liis sadden’d aspect mocks; 

Like coast of barren darkness were its ^adows and its h'ght. 

Lit by some for volcanic fire, and strew’d with wrecks of night. • 

X. 

In Nature’s joy he felt fresh night blow on his fiery scars. 

In proud regret he fought anew his early hapless iviirs. 

From human misery lately seen, his malice yet would draW' 

A hope to blast one plan of God, and check sweet Mercy’s law. 

A long arriiy of future years was stern l)cs[>air’s control. 

And deep these master passions wove the tempest of his soul, 

1 
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COtfi.- 


Zl.' 

O for the form in Heaveh that bore the iDOm'uj^ his htovt 1' 

Now, run to worse than mortal dross, that Lucifer must bow ; . 

And o’er him rose, ftum passion’s strife, like sprav-cloud from tbfe d^, 
A slumber, —^not the cherub’s soft and gauzy veil of deep, ' 
fiut like the thunder-cloud of noon, of grim and breathless glenih; 

And God was still against his soul, to plague him with a dreahi. 


xit. 

Jn vision he was borne awa]r, where LcUie’s dippery wave , , 

Creeps like a black and shining snake into a silent cave. 

A place of still and pictured life,—its roof was ebon air. 

And blasted as witli dim eclipse, the sun and moon were there. 

It seem’d tlie CTave of man’s lost world,—of beauty caught by blight: 
The dreamer knew the work he marr’d, and felt a iicud’s delight. 


XIII. 

The lofty cedar on the hills by viewless storm was swung. 

And high the thunder-fires of Heaven among its l^anchcs hung: 

In drowsy heaps of leathers sarunk, all fowls of Heaven were there ; 
With heads for ever ’neath their wings, no more to rise in air. 

From woods the forms of lions glared, and hasty tigers broke; 

The harness'd steed lay in his pains, the heifer 'neath the yoke. 

XIV. 

All creatures once of earth were there in death’s last pallid stamp, ’ 
On Lethe’s shore that by them shone like dull and glassy lamp. 

O’er cities of imperial name, and styled of endless sway. 

The silent river slowly crept, and lick’d them all away. 

This is the place of God’s first wrath—the mute creation’s fall— 
Earth marr’d—the woes of lower life—oblivion over all. 


XV. 

Small joy to him that marr’d our world, for be is hurried on, 

.And made, in dreams, to dread that place where yet he Imasts his throne', 
g Through portals driven, a horrid pile of grim and hollow bars. 

In which dear spirits of tinctur’d life career’d in prison’d wars ; 

The soul is bow a upon that lake where final fate is wrought. 

In meshes of dernai fire, o'er beings of moral thought. 

XVI. 

Far ofi^ upon tlie fire-burnt coast, some naked beings stood; 

And o’er uicm, like a stream of mist, the wrath was seen to brood. 

At half-way distance stood, with head beneath his trembling wing, 

An Angel form, intent to shield his special suffering. 

And nearer, as if overhead, were voices heard to break ; 

Yet were they cries of souls that lived beneath the weltering lake. 

■0 

And ever, as with grizzly gleam the crested waves came on, 

Up rose.a melancboly femm with diort impatient moan. 

Whose eyes like living jewels shone, clear-purged by the flame. 

And sore tibe salted fires had wash’d the thin immortal frame ; 

And backward’, in sore agony, the being stripp’d its locks, 

. As maiden, in her beauty's pride, her clasped tresses strokes. ' 

xvin. 

High tumbling h%pf glossy ore reel’d in the yellow smoke. 

As, shaded rouiid the torrid land, their grizzly summits broke. 

Above iMm lightnings to and fro ran crossing evermore. 

Till like a red bewilder'd map the skies were scribbled o’er; 

High in the unseen cupola, o’er all were seen and beard 

'rhe mustering stores of wratli that fast their coining forms pvcpai'Cil. 
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XIX. 

Woe ter the fiend, whose deeds of ill first lit this fierce control | 

For God, in future days, will light new terrors in his soul. 

In vision now, to plague his heart, the fiend is storm’d away, 

In liiing cmhleni to behold what waits his future day. 

Away! beyond its thundering hounds—beyond tlie second lake—• 

^ llirough dim bewilder’d shadows, that no Jiving semblance take. 

XX. 

O'er soft and unsubstantial shades that towering visions seem. 

Through kingdoms of forlorn repose, went on the hurrying dream ; 
Till down, where feet of hills might be, the fiend by lake was stay’d. 
That lies like red and angry plate in terror unallay'd— 

A mirror, where .ieliovali’s wrath, in majesty alone, 

Comes in the night of vrorltls to see its armour girded on. 

xxr. 

The awful walls of shadows round might dusky mountains seem. 

But never holy light hath touch’d an outline with its gleam ; 

'Tis but the eye’s bewilder’d sense, that fain would rest on form. 

And make night’s thick blind presence to created shapes conform. 

No stone is moved on mountains here, by creeping creatures cross’d— 
No lonely harper comes to harp upon this fiery co-ist. 

xxir. 

Here all is solemn idleness ; no music here, nor jars. 

Where silence guards the coast, e'er thrill her everlasting bars- 
No sun here shines on wanton isles ; but o’er the burning sheet 
A rim of restless halo shakes, that marks the internal heat; 

As lit the days of beauteous earth we see with daazled sight 
The red and setting sun o'erflow with rings of welling light. 

XXlIf. 

O! here in dread abeyance lurks of uncreated things 

The Last Lake of God’s Wrath, where He his first great victim brings. 

In bosom of the passive gulf the fiend w'as made to stay. 

Till, as it seem'd, ten thousand years had o’er him roU’d away ; 

In dreams he had extended life to bear the fiery space. 

Nor active joy in good or ill e'er charm’d his dwelling-place. 

« 

XXIV. 

At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand years, 

A sound as of the green-leav’d earth his thirsty spirit cheers. 

And O! a presence soft and cool came o'er his sultry dream— 

A form of beauty clad about with fair Creation’s beam. 

A low sweet voice was in his car, thrift’d through his inmost soul. 

And these the words that bow'd his heart widi softly sad control 

XXV. 

No sister e’er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love. 

No mother e’er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above; 

No hand hath come from out the cloud to wash thy scarred face; 

No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race. 

But bow thy heart to God of Love, and all shall yet be well. 

And yet in days of holy peace and love thy soul snail dwell. 

XXVI. 

And thou shalt dwell midst leaves and rills far from this torrid heat. 
And I with streams of cooling milk shall bathe thy blister'd feet. 

And when the unbidden teairs shall start to think of all the past. 

My mouth shall haste to kw than off, and chase thy sorroiHi fast; 
And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kin^ and priests abroad. 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of God." 

\ or. XXir. 3 L 
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XXVll. 


So spoke the unknown Cherub’s voice, of sweet afibction full, • 

And dewy lips the dreamer kiss’d, till his lava breast was cool. 

In dread revulsion woke the fiend, ak from a mighty blow. 

And sprung a moment on his wing bis wonted strength to know ; 
Like ghosts that'bend and ^are on dink and scatter'd shores of ^ht. 
So turn’d he to each point of heaven to know his dream aright. 


XXVIII. 

The Last Lake of the Wrath of God in emblem taught his soul. 
Of idle dull eternity, that on him soou must roll. 

When plans and issues all must cease that earlier care beguiled. 
And never era more shall be a land.mark on the wild. 

Nor failure nor success are there, nor busy hope nor fame. 

But passive fix’d endurance, all eternal and the same. 


XXIX. 

So knew the Fiend, and fain his soul would to oblivion go, 
But'fiom its fear recoil’d again in pride, like mighty bow. 

He saw the heavens above his head upstayed, bright, and high. 
The planets, undisturb’d b) him, were shining in the sky. ^ 

The silent inagnaniinity of Nature, and her God, 

With anguish smote his haughty soul, and sent his hell abroad. 

::x K. 

Hb pride would have the wor^ of God to show the signs of fear, ^ 
And fiying angels, to and fro, to watch his dread career; 

But all was calm :—lie felt night’s dews upon his sultry wing. 
And gnash’d at the impartial law's of Nature’s mighty King: 
Above control, or seeming hate, they no exception made, * 
But gave him dews, like aged thorn, or little grassy blade. 


XXXI. 

In terror, like the mustering manes of the cold and curly sea. 

So grew his eye’s enridged gleams, and doubt and danger flee ; 

I.ike veteran band’s grim valour slow, that moves t’ avenge its chief. 
Up slow’ly drew the Fiend his form, that shook w’ith proud relief. 
And he shall upward go, and pluck the window's of high heaven. 
And stir their calm insulting peace, though tenfold hell be giycn. 


xxxii. 

Quick as the levin, that in haste licks up the life of man. 

Aloft he sprung, and through his wing the piercing north wind ran. 
Till, like a glimmering lamp that’s lit in lazar-house by night. 

To see what mean the sick man’s cries, and set his bed aright. 

Which in the damp and sickly air the sputtering shadows mar,— 

’ So gather'd darkness high the Fiend, till swallow’d like a star. 

XXXIII. 

What jud^ent from the tempted Heavens shall on his head go forth ^ 
Down headlong through the ^inament he fell upon the north— 

^hc stars are.up, and undbturb’d in the lofty fields of air ; 

The will of Hesvt u is all enough, without a red arm bare. 

'Twas God that gave the Fiend a space, to prove liim still the same. 
Then bade wild hell, with hideous laugh, be stirr’d its prey to claim. 
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It grafttly grieved us to think that 
Hr Kin^ner should have di^ before 
(U|taumerous avocations had allowed 
uWn opportunity of dining with him, 
and subjecting to the test-act of our 
experienced palate his claims to im¬ 
mortality as a Cook and a Christian. 
'J’he Doctor had, we know, a dread of 
Us,—not altogether unallayed by de¬ 
light,—and on the Dinner to Us, which 
he had meditated for nearly a quarter 
of a century, he knew' and ffelt must 
have hung his repi^tation with ])oste- 
rity—his posthumous fame. We un- 
derstanil that there is an unfinish¬ 
ed sketch of that Dinner among the 
Doctor’s pipers, and that the design 
is magniticent. Yet, perhaps, it is 
better for his glory that Kitchiner 
should have died without attempting 
to embody in forms the Idea of that 
Dinnar. It might have been a failure. 
How liable to imperfection the mate¬ 
riel on which he would have had to 
work! How defective the instruments! 
Yes—yes—happier far was it for the 
good old man that he should have 
fallen asleep with the undimmed idea 
of that unattempted Dinner in his 
imagination, than, vainly contending 
writh the physical evil inherent in 
matter, have detected the Bishop’s 
foot ill the first course, and died of a 
broken heart! 

The “ Traveller’s Oracle,” now 
published by Rfr Colburn, is through¬ 
out marked by the amiable peculiari¬ 
ties of the defunct,—and we liopc to 
give such an analysis of it as shall 
induce thousands to become purcha¬ 
sers of the two well-printed, pleasant, 
and useful little volumes. 

Travelling,” it is well remarked by 
our poor dear dead Doctor, “ is a re¬ 
creation to be recommended, especially 
to those whose employments are seden¬ 
tary,—who arc engaged in abstract stu¬ 
dies,—whose minds have been sunk in 
a state of morbid melancholy by hypo¬ 
chondriasis,—or, by what is worst of 
all, a lack of domestic felicity. Na¬ 
ture, however, will not suffer any sud¬ 
den transition ; and, therefore, it is 
improper for people accustomed to a 
sedentary life, to undertake suddenly 


a jo^ey, daring which tliey will be 
exposed to lon^ and violent jolting. 
The case here is tlie same as if one 
accustomed to drink water should, all 
at once, begin to drink wine.” 

Now, had the Doctor been alive, 
wc should have asked him what he 
meant by " long and violent jolting.” 
Jolting is now absolutely unknown in 
Kngland, and it is of England the 
Doctor speaks. No doubt, some oc¬ 
casional jolting might still be disco¬ 
vered among the lanes and cross-roads 
—^but, though violent, it could not be 
long—and we defy the most sedentary 
gentleman living to be more so, sitting 
in an easy chair by liis parlour fire¬ 
side, than in a cushioned carriage 
spinning along the turnpike. But for 
the trees and hedge-rows all gallop- . 
ing by, he would never know that he 
was himself in motion. The truth is, 
that no gentleman can be said, now- . 
a-days, to lead a sedentary life, who 
' is not constantly travelling before the 
insensible touch of M'Adam. Look at 
the first twenty people that come 
towering by on the roof of a High¬ 
flyer or a Defiance. What can be 
more sedentary ? Only look at that 
elderly gentleman with the wig,—evi¬ 
dently a parson,—jammed in between 
a brace of buxom virgins, on their 
way down to Doncaster races. Could 
lie be more sedentary, during the 
psalm, in his own pulpit 

We must object, too, to the illus¬ 
tration of wine and water. Let no 
man who has been so unfortunate as 
to be accustomed to drink water, be 
afraid all at once to begin to drink 
wine. Let him, witliout fear or trem¬ 
bling, boldly fill a bumper to his most 
gracious Majesty the King—then the 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy- 
then Wellington and the Army. These 
three bumpers will have maile him a 
new man. We have no objection 
whatever to his drinking, in anima^ 
succession, the Apotheosis of theWhigs 
—the Angler's Delight—ihe Cauw of 
Liberty all over the World—Christo-- 
pher North—Maga the Immortal.— 
Nature will nut suffer any sudden 
transition !” Will shonot ? Look at 
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wateiwdrinker now. Hisv^yown nnweariediu Uth And^lun^you .see 
mother could not know him—he has sunset beautifying all west, and 
lost all resemblance to Ihs twin-bro- drop in, perhaps, amongthe hush of 
ther, from whom, two short hours the cottar's ^iturday night — for it 
ago, you could not have disdnj^iAhed is in sweet Scotland we are walking 
him but Ibr a slight scar on his brow in our dream-~and know Do%MdU we 

_go completely is his apparent person- have stretched ourselves on abtsLnf 

al identity lost, diat it would be impos- rushes or of heather, that, kind 
sible for him to establish an aliii. He ture's sweet restorer, balmy sleep," is 
sees a iigure in the mirror above the yet among the number of our Imsom 
uliiniiicy-inece, but has not the slight- iriends, alas, daily diminishing beneath 
fst suspicion that the rosy-faced Bac- fate or fortune, the sweeping scythe- 
chanalian is himself, the water-drink- stroke of death—or the whisper of 
er—but then he takes care to imitate some one poor, puny, idle, aud un- 
the manual exercise of tbe phantom meaning word ! 

—lifting his glass to his lips at the Then,-as to the sense of satiety in 
very same- moment, as if they were eating. It is produced in us by tnree 
botn moved by one soul! platefuls of hotch-potch—and to the 

The Doctor then well remarks, that eyes of an ordinary observer, our diu- 


it is impossible to lay down any "ule 
by which to regulate the number of 
miles a man may journey in a day, or 
to prescribe the precise number of 
ounces he ought to eat; hut that na¬ 
ture has given us a very excellent 
guide in a sense of lassitude, which is 
as unerring in exercise as the sense 
of satiety is in eating. 

We say the Doctor well remarks, 
yet not altogether well; for the 
rule docs not seem to hold always 
good either in exercise or in eating. 
What more common than to feel one- 


uer would seem to be at an end. But 
no—strictly speaking, it is just going 
to begin. Atout an hour ago did we, 
standing on the very beautiful bridge 
of Perth, sec that identical salmon, 
with his back-fin just visible above the 
translucent tide, arrowing up thg.'1'ay, 
bold os a bridegroom, anti nothing 
doubting tliat he should spend Itis 
boney-inoou among the gravel beds 
of .Kiunaird or Muulenearn, or the 
rocky sofas of the Tummel, or the 
green marble couches of tbe Tilt. 
What has become now of the sense of 


self very much fatigued—(juite done 
up as it were—and unwilling to stir 
hand or foot. Up goes a lark in 
heaven—tira-lira—or suddenly the 
breezes blow among the clouds, that 
forthwith all begin campaigning in 
the sky—or quick as lightning the 
sunshine in a moment resuscitates a 
drowned day—or tripping along, all 
by her happy self, to the sweet ac¬ 
companiment of her joy-varied songs, 
hark and behold thewoodman'sdaugh- 
ter, on her way with a basket in her 
hand, to her father in the forest, who 
has already laid down his axe on the 
meridian shadow darkening one side 
of tbe straight stem of an oak, buf* 
neath whose grove might be-drawn 
up five score of plumed chivalry! 
Where is your sense of lassitude now, 
nature’s unerring guide in exercise 
You spring up from the mossy way- 
side bank, and renewed both in mind 
and body, “ rejoicing in Nature’s 
jay,” you continue to pawi over house¬ 
less moors, by«naU, single, solitary, 
Mraw-roofed huts, through villages 
gathered roum' Stone-cross, Glm- 
tjrovc, or old Monastic Tower, till. 


satiety ill eating.^ Julm—the castors! 
—mustard — vinegar—cayenne—ket¬ 
chup—peas and potatoes, with a very 
little butter—the biscuit called rusk'’ 
—and the lueinory of the hotch-potch 
is as that of Babylon the Great. That 
anyjigot of mutton, exquisite though 
much of the five-year-old black-faced 
most assuredly be, can with any ra¬ 
tional hopes of success contend against 
a hauncli of veitisoti, will be a.sserted 
by no devout lover of truth. Try tlie 
two by alternate platefuls—and you 
will uniformly find that you leave off 
after the venison. That “ sense of 
satiety in eating," of which Dr Kit- 
chiner speaks, was produced by the 
Tay salmon devoured above—but of 
all the transitory feelings of us transi¬ 
tory creatures on our tiansit through 
this transitory world, in which the 
Doctor asserts nature will not suffer 
any sudden transitions, tlie most tran¬ 
sitory ever experienced by us, is the 
sense of satiety in eating. There¬ 
fore, we have now been it for a4no- 
im nt existing on the disappearance of 
the hotch-potch—dying on the ap¬ 
pearance of the Tay balmoii—once 
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more noti^Ud H the last plate .of of warm water, nemnuls one, some- 
the noble dhAi melted awav—extras how-or-other, of Tims. Asmallmat- 
guished suddenly by the vuion of the ter works a Cockney. It is not so easy 
Tonison—again felt for an instant— —that the Cockneys well know—to 
and but for an instant— far lo! a move the bowels of old Christopher 
braOWMd a half of as fine grouse as North. We do not believe that a tea* 
a^r expanded their voluptuous bo* spoonful of anything in this world 
^ss to be devoured by hungry love! would have any serious effect on the 
Sense of satiety in eating indeed! Editor of this Magazine. We should 
If you please, my dear friend, one have no hesitation to back him against 
of tne backs—pungent with the most so much corrosive sublimate. He 
palate-piercing, stomach - stirring, would dine out on the day he hod 
heart-warming, soul-exalting of all bolted that quantity of arsenio;—and 
tastes—the wild bitter-sweet! would, we verily believe, dse trium* 

. But the Doctor returns to the phant from a tea-spoonful of Prussic 
subject of travelling—and fatigue, add. 

When one begins," he says, tobe We could mention a thousand cure* 
low-spirited and dejected, to yawn for colds, etcetera, more efficacious than 
often and be drowsy, when the appe- a broth diet, awann rooin,a tea-spoon- 
(ite is impaired, when the smallest ful of Epsom salts, early roosting, 
movement occasions a fluttering of the What say you, dear subscriber or con- 
pulse, when the mouth becomes dry, tributor, to half-a-dozen tumblers of 
and is sensible of a bitter taste, seek hot toddy r* Your share of a brown 
refrcshvteni and re/jnsPy if you wish to jug to the same amount ? Or an equal 
ritrveNT ii.lnkss, already beginning quantity, that in its gradual decrease, 
to take place.” Why, our dear Doc- reveals deeper and deeper still the 
tor, illness in such a deplorable case as romantic Highland scenery of the Dc- 
ihis, is just about to end, and death is vil's Punch Bowl ? Adds tot Small- 
begi lining to take place. Thank God, bearded oysters, all redolent of the salt- 
it IS a condition to which wedo not sea foam, and worthy, as they stud 
reniembcr ever being very nearly ap- the Ambrosial brodd, to be licked oflT 
proximated. Who ever saw us yawn } all at once by the lambent tongue of 
or drowsy ^ or with our appetite im- Neptune. That antiquated calumny 
paired, except uii the withdrawal of against tlie character of toasted cheese 
the table-cloth r or low-spirited, but —that, forsooth,it is indigestible—^has 
when the Glcnlhat was at ebb? Who been trampled under the march of 
dare di. dare, that he ever saw our mind ; and, therefore, you may tuck 
mouth dry ? or seiisiblc of a bitter in a pound or so of double Gloucester, 
taste, since we gave over munching Other patients labouring under ca- 
rowans? Put your finger on our tarrh, may, very possibly, prefer the 
wrist, at any moment you choose, roasted how-towddy—or me neen 
from June to January, from January goose from his first stubble field—-or 
to June, and by its pulsation you may why not, by way of a little variety, a 
rectify Harrison’s or Kendal's chrono- roasted mawkin, midway between hare 
meter. and leveret, tempting as maiden be- 

But the Doctor proceeds —** By tween woman and girl, or, as the 
raising the temperature of my room Eastern poet says, between a frock 
to about 6.>o, a broth diet, and taking and a gown ? Go to bed—no need of 
a tea-s{toonful of Epsom salts in half warming-pans—about a quarter before 
a pint of warm water, and repeating one—you will not hear that small hour 
it every half hour till it moves the strike—you will sleep sound till sun- 
bowds twice or thrice, and retiring to rise, sound as the Bla^ Stone at Scone, 
rest an hour or two sooner than usual, on which the Kings of Scotland were 
I have often very speedily got rid of crowned of old. And if you contrive 
colds,” &c. to carry a cold about you next day. 

There is no great harm in acting as you deserve to be sent to Coventry 
above; although we should rccom- by all sensible people—and may, if 
mend a screed of the Epsoms. A tea- you choose, begin t^ing, with Tims, 
spoonful of Epsom salts in half a pint a tea-spoonful of Epson sdts ina half* 


* Gleiilivat, of course.—C. N. 
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oi .warm water every half hoary 
tUl Hnioves your bowels twice or ihnce 
—)bttt if you do, be your aex, politics, 
or religion what tiey may, never shall 
yotf be suffered again to contiibuteeven 
a bit of Balaam to this Alagaaine. 

The Doctor then treats of the best Sea¬ 
son for travelling, and very judiciously 
observes that it is during thoae months 
when 'there is no occasion for a fire, 
that is, just before and after the ex¬ 
treme heat. In winter, Dr Kitchin- 
er, who was a man of extraordinary 
powers of observation, observed that 
the ways ore generally bad, and often 
dangerous, especially in hilly coun¬ 
tries, by reason of the snow and ice. 
The days are short—a traveller comes 
late to his lodging^and is often forced 
to rise before the sun in the morning-^ 
besides the country looks dismal—na¬ 
ture is, as it were, half dead. The sum¬ 
mer corrects all these inconveniences.” 
Paradoxical as this doctrine may at first 
sight appear, yet we have verihed it 
by experience—Shaving for many years 
found, withorit meeting with one sin¬ 
gle exception, that the fine, long, 
warm days of summer are a most 
agreeable and infallible corrective of 
the inconveniences attending U»e foul, 
short, cold days of winter—a season 
which is surly without being sincere, 
blustering rather than bold,—an into¬ 
lerable bore—always pretending to be 
taking his leave, • yet domiciliating 
himself in another man's house for 
weeks together,—and, to be. plain, a 
season so regardless of truth, that no¬ 
body believes him till frost has hung 
an ice-padlock on his mouth, and liis 
many-river'd voice is dumb under the 
wreathed snows. 

Cleanliness when travelling, ob¬ 
serves the Doctor, is doubly necessa¬ 
ry ; to sponge the body every morn¬ 
ing with tepid water, and then rub it 
dry witli a rough towel, will greatly 
contribute to preserve health. To put 
the feet into warm water for a couple 
of minutes just before going to bed, 
is very refreshing, and inviting to 
sleep; for promoting tranquillity, both 
mental and corporeal, a clean skin may 
be regarded as next in efficacy to a 
clear conscience. • 

Far be it from us to seek to impugn 
such doctrine. A dirty dog is a nui¬ 
sance not to be .borne. But here the 
question arises, —who—what —is a 
dirty dog? Now there are men (no 
women) naturally—necessarily—dir¬ 


ty. * They wee not dir^ by chancei^ 
or accident—say twice'^idirice per 
diem—but they are alsMfyls dirty—at 
all tunes and in idl places—and never 
and nowhere more disgustingly so thin 
when fitted out for going to elnirch. 
It is in ate skiii—in the blood—in t|m 
flesh, and in the bone—that with su^ 
the disease of dirt more especially lies. 
We beg pardon, no less in the hair. 
Now such persons do not know that 
they are dirty—that they are unclean 
beasts. On the contrary, they often 
think themselves pinks of purity—in¬ 
carnations of carnations—impersona¬ 
tions of moss-roses—the spiritual es¬ 
sences of lilies, imparadised in form 
of that sweet flesh.” Now, were such 
persons to change their linen every 
naif hour night and day, that is, vrfxe 
they to put on forty-eight clean shirts 
in the twenty-four hours,—and it 
would not be reasonable, perhap.s, to 
demand more of them under a govern¬ 
ment somewhat too whip^ish,—yet 
though we cheerfully grant that one 
and ail of the shirts would be dirty, we 
as sulkily deny that at any given mo¬ 
ment from sunrise to sunset, and over 
agiin, the wearer would be clean. He 
would be just every whit and bit as 
dirty as if he had known but one single 
shirt all his life—and firmly believed 
his to be the only shirt in the universe. 

Men again, on the other hand, 
there are—and, thank Clod, in great 
numbers, who are naturally so clean, 
that we defy you to make them ttona 
^fids dirty. You may as well drive 
down a duck into a dirty puddle, and 
expect lasting stains on its pretty plu¬ 
mage. Pope says the same thing of 
swans—that is, Poets—when speak¬ 
ing of Aaron Hill diving into' the 
ditch— 

lie bears no tokens of tlic sablcr 
streams. 

But soars tar off among the swans of 
Thames.” 

Pleasant peo)>le of this kind of con¬ 
stitution you see going about of « 
morning rather in dishabille—hair un¬ 
combed haply—^face and bands even 
unwashed—and shirt with a , some¬ 
what day-before-yesterdayish hue. 
Yet are they, so far from being dirty, 
at once felt, seen, and smelt, to be 
among the very cleanest of his Ma¬ 
jesty's subjects. The moment you 
shake han^ with Uiem, you feel in 
the firm flesh of pijlm and finger that 
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tbeic biesrt^ivblood drcalates purely 
and the point of the 

eat hair -oh t ihe apex of the perimt« 
niuin, to the edge of the nail on the 
large toe of the right foot. Thek eyes 
are aa»elean as unclouded skies—the 
apples on their cheeks are like those 
on die tree—what need, in either case, 
of rubbing oft* dust or dew with a 
towel ? What jthough, from sleeping 
without a night'Cap, their hair may 
be a little toosey ? It is not dim-r- 
dull—oily—like half-withered sea- 
iyeed.s! It will soon comb itself with 
the fingers of the west wind—that 
tent-like tree its toilette—its mirror, 
that pool of the clear-flowing Tweed. 

Some streams, just like some men, 
are always dirty—you cannot imssibly 
tell why—unproducible to good pic¬ 
nic society, either in dry or wet wea¬ 
ther. In dry, the oozy wretches are 
weeping among slipjiery weeds, in¬ 
fested with cels and powheads. In wet, 
they are like so many common-sew¬ 
ers, strewn with dead cats and broken 
crockery, and threatening with their 
fierce fulzie to pollute the sea. The 
sweet, sort, pure ruins, soon as they 
touch the flood, are changed into filth. 
Tile sun sees his face in one of the 
pools, and is terrified out of his senses. 
He shines no more that day. The 
clouds have no notion of being cari¬ 
catured, and the trees keep cautiously 
away from the brink of such streams, 
—save, perchance, now and then, here 
and there, a weak, well-meaning wil¬ 
low—^a thing of shreds and patches— 
its leafless wands covered with bits of 
old worst^ stockings, crowns of hats, 
a bauchle,* and the remains of a pair 
of corduroy breeches, long hereditary 
in the family of the Blood Uoyal of the 
Yctholra Gipsies. 

Some streams, just like some men, 
are always clean—you cannot well tell 
why—producible to good pic-nic so¬ 
ciety either in dry or wet weather. In 
dry, the pearly waters are singing 
among the freshened flowers—so that 
the trout, if lie chooses, may break¬ 
fast upon bees. In wet, they grow, 
it is true, dark and drumly—and at 
midnight, when heaven’s candles are 
put out, loifd and oft the angry spirit 
of the water shrieks. But Aurora be-- 
holds her i'ace in the clarified pools 
and shallows—^far and wide glittering 


with silver or ^with gold. All the 
banks and' braes reappear green as 
emerald from the subsiding current— 
into which look with the eye of an 
angler, and you behold a Fish—a 
t wen ty-pounder—steadying himself— 
like an uncertain shadow ;-i->and oh !' 
for Mr Scongal's lister to strike him 
through the spine ! Ves, these are the 
images of trees far down, as if in ano¬ 
ther world ; and whether you look up 
or look down, lo ! alike in all its blue; 
braided^ and unbounded beauty, is the 
morning sky! 

Irishmen are generally men of the 
kind thus illustrated—generally sweet 
—at least in their own green Isle—and 
that is the only argument we know in 
il^vour of Catholic Emancipation.—So' 
are Scotchmen. Whereas, blindfolded, 
take a Cockney's hand, immediately 
after it has been washed and scented, 
and put it to your nose—and you will 
begin to be apprehensive that some 
practical wit has substituted in lieu 
of the sonnet-scribbling bunch of little 
fetid fives, the body of some chicken- 
butcher of a weasel, that died of the 
plague. We have seen as much of 
what is most ignorantly and malig¬ 
nantly denominated dirt—one week’s 
earth—washed oflf the feet of a pretty 
young girl on a Satui day night,' at a 
single sitting in the little rivulet that 
runs almost round about her father's 
hut, as would have served a Cockney 
to raise his mignionette in, or his crop 
of crosses. How beautifully glowed 
the crimson-snow of the singing crea¬ 
ture’s new-washed feet! First, as they 
shone almost motionless beneath the 
lucid waters—and then, fearless of the 
hard bent, and rough roots of heather, 
bore the almost-alarmed Fairy dancing 
away from the eyes of the stranger ; 
till the courteous spirit that reigns 
over all the Highland wilds arrested 
her steps knee-deep in bloom, and 
bade her bow her auburn head, as 
blushing, she faltered forth, in her 
sweet Gaelic accents, a welcome that 
thrilled like a, blessing tifrough the 
heart of the Sassenach nearly benight¬ 
ed, and wearied sore with the fifty 
glorious-inountain-miles that intermit 
at times their frowning forests frmn 
the correis of Cruachan to the clifis of 
Cairngorm. 

It will be seen, from these hurried 


• See Dr Jginiefion. 
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that there is mwo truth than 
Br Kitebiner was aware of in hia 
afoph^egra—that a clean akin may 
be regarded as next in efficacy to a 
dear conscience. But the Doctor had 
but a very imiierfect notion of the 
meaning of the word8“clcan akin— 
his observation being not even skin« 
deep. A wash-hand basin—a bit of 
soap—and a coarse towel—he thought 
would give a Cockney on Ludgate-hill 
a clean skin—just as many good peo¬ 
ple think that a Bible, a prayer-bwk, 
and a long sermon can give a clear 
conscience to a criminal in Newgate. 
The cause of the evil, in both cases, 
lies too deep for tears. Millions of 
men and women pass through nature 
to eternity clean-skinned and pious—- 
with slight expense either in soa^i or 
sermons; while millions more, with 
much week-day bodily scrubbing, and 
much Sabbath spiritual sanctidcation, 
are held in bad odour here, while they 
live, by those who happen to sit near 
them, and finally go out like the stink 
of a candle. 

Never stir, quoth the Doctor, with¬ 
out paper, pen and ink, and a note¬ 
book in your pocket. Notes made by 
pencils are easily obliterateil by the 
motion of travelling. Commit to pa« 
per whatever you see, hear, or read, 
that is remarkable, with }'our sensa¬ 
tions on observing it—do this upon 
the spot, if possible, at the moment it 
first strikes you—at all events do not 
delay it beyond the first convenient 
opportunity. 

Suppose all people behaved in this 
way—and what an absurd world we 
should have of it, every man, Wtunan, 
and child, who could write, jotting 
away at their note-books! This com¬ 
mitting to paper of whatever you see, 
hear, or rew, has, among many other 
bad effects, this one especially—^it in a 
very few years reduces you to a state of 
perfect idiocy. The memory of all men 
#bo commit to paper, becomes regu¬ 
larly extinct, we have obser^'ed, about 
the age ofibirty. Now although the 
memory does not bear a very brilliant 
reputation among the faculties, a man 
finds himself very much at a stand, 
who is unprovided with one; for the 
InJ^nation, the Judgment, and the 
Reason, walk off in search of the lost 
Memory—each in opposite du^tions 
—and the mind, left at home by it¬ 
self, is in a ^vry awkward predica¬ 
ment—gets comatose—snores loudly, 
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andexjures. For dor'own pi^ we.' 
wcttld mubh rather loseourimagiiistion 
—and onrjudgment—nw^orveryreO* 
son itself—than our memory,—provi^ 
ded we were sufibred to retain a little 
feeling and a little fancy. Commit-- 
ters to nafier forget that the memory 
is a tablet, or they carelessly fling that 
mysterious tablet away, son as wax to 
receive impressions, and harder than 
adamant to retain, and put their truat’ 
in a bundle of old rags. 

The observer who instantly jots 
down every object he sees, never, 
properly speaking, saw an object in 
his life. There has always l^n in 
the creature’s mind a feeling alien to 
that which the object would, of its 
pure self, have excited. The very 
preservation of a sort of style in the 
creature’? remarks costs him an effbrt 
which disables him from understand¬ 
ing what is before him, by dividing 
the small attention of which he might 
have been capable, between the jot¬ 
ting, the jotter, and the thing jotted. 
Then your committer to paper of 
whatever he sees, hears, or reads, for¬ 
gets, or has never known, that all real 
knowledge, either of men or things, 
must be gathered up by operations 
which are in their very being sponta¬ 
neous and free—the mind being even 
often unconscious of them ns they are 
going on—while the edifice has all the 
time been silently rising up under the 
unintermitting labours of those silent 
workers—Thouglits; and is finally 
seen, not without wonder, by the 
Mind or Soul itself, which, gentle 
reader, was all along Architect and 
Foreman,—had not only originally 
planned, but had even daily superin¬ 
tended tile building of the Temple. 

Were Dr Kitcmner not dead, we 
should just put to him this simple 
ifuestion-Could you, Doctor, not re¬ 
collect all the dishes of the most vari¬ 
ous dinner at wluch you ever assisted, 
down to the obscurest kidney, with¬ 
out committing every item to your 
note-book? Yes, Doctor, you could. 
Well, then, all the universe ia but 
one great dinner. Heaven and earth, 
what a show of dishes 1 |’rora a sun 
to a sallad—a moon to a mutton-chop 
—a comet to a curry—a planet to a 
p^te! What gross ingratitude-to the 
giver of the feast, not to bo able, with 
tile memory he gave us, to remember 
bis bounties! It is true,'-»iKkat the 
Doctor xayo, that notes mode with 
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peadls are ea^ Dlditerated by the 
moticm of.hravelliDg; but^eii,p^. 
toF, notes made by the Mind hemeif^ 
with the Ruby Pen Nature fprea all her 
children who have also discourse of 
Reason, arc, with the slighteat touch, 
easier far than glass by me diamond, 
traced on the tablets tliat disease alone 
seems to deface, death alone to break, 
Imt which, ine&ceable, and not to be 
broken, shall, with all their miscelLa- 
neous inscriptions, endure for ever— 
yea, even to the great day of judg¬ 
ment. O William WordsworUi—^bard 
divine—oh! for what thou hast so fine¬ 
ly called 

Tlie Imrvcst of a quiet eye. 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart! 

If men will but look and listen, and 
fwl ^d think—they will never forget 
anytnng worth being remembered. 
Do we forget “ our children, that to 
our eyes arc dearer than the sun ?” 
Do wc forget our wives—unreasona¬ 
ble and almost downright disagreea¬ 
ble as. they sometimes w'ill be? Do 
we Ibrgot our triumphs—our defeats 
—our ecstasies, our agonies—the face 
of a dear friend, or “ dearest foe,”— 
the gliost-like voice of conscience at 
midnight arraigning us of crimes—or 
her seraph hymn, at which the gates 
of heaven seem to expand for us that 
we may enter in among the whitc- 
rohcil spirits, and 

“ Summer higti on bliss upon the hills 
of God?” 

What arc all the jottbigs that ever 
were jotted down on his jot-book, by 
the most inveterate jotter that ever 
reached a raven age, to the Library of 
llseful Knowledge, that every man— 
who is a man—carries wiuiin the 
Radclifte—the Bodleian of his own 
breast ? 

What arc you grinning at in the 
corner tlierc, you little ugly Beelze¬ 
bub of a l^rintcr’s Devil ? and have 
you dropped through a seam in tihe 
ceiling? More copy do you want? 
'There, you .imp — vanished like a 
thought I 

Beelzebub having thus very t^por- 
lunely broken the thread of our dis¬ 
course, we shall weave a new yarn. 

' Above all things, continues Dr 
Kitchiner, avoid travelling during the 
night, which, by interrupting stem, 
and cx^ing the body to the night 
air, is'^aWays prejudicial, even in the 
mildest tveather. and to the strongest 
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eon8ti(aljon& Doctor, what ails 
ycmat.the n^t.BU'? If the lught air 
be, even in the mildest weather, pre¬ 
judicial to tbe strongest constitutions, 
what do you think becomes of the cat¬ 
tle on a thousand hiUs ? Why don’t all 
the bulls in Bashan die of the asthma 
—or look interesting by moonlight in 
a galloping coi|aumption ? Nay, if the 
night air be so Very falpl, how do you 
account' for the lox^vitv of owla ? 
Have you ever, read of the Chaldean 
shepherds watching the courses of the 
stars ? Or, to come nearer our own 
times, do you not know that evcfy 
bless^ night throughout^the ye^, 
thousands of young lads and lasses 
meet, cither beneath the milk-wlutc 
thorn,—or on the lea-rig, although 
the night be ne’er sae wet, and they he 
ne’er sae weary—or under a rock on fhe 
bill — or—no uncommon case—be¬ 
neath a frozen stack—not of chim¬ 
neys, hut of corn sheaves—or on a couch 
of snow—and that they arc all as warm 
as so many pics—while, instead-of feel¬ 
ing what you call " the lack of vigour 
attendaut ou the loss of sleep, which' 
is as enfeebling and as distressi^ as 
the languor that attends the wont of 
food,” they are, to use a homely 
Scotch exj^rcssion, “ neither to liaud 
nor bind ; the eyes of the young lads 
being all as brisk, bold, and bright as 
tltc stars in Charles’s Wain, while those 
of the young lasses sliinc with a soft, 
faint, obscure, but beautiful lustre, 
like the dewy Pleiades over which na¬ 
ture has iusensibly breathed a mist, 
almost waving and wavering into a 
veil of clouds r 

Have you, our dear Doctor, no com¬ 
passion for those unfortunate blades, 
who, nolentcs-volentes, must often 
remain out perennially all night, we 
mean the blades of grass, and also the 
flowers? Their constitutions are of¬ 
ten far from strong—and shut, your 
eyes on a frosty night, and you will 
bear them—we have done so many 
million times—slavering, ay, abso¬ 
lutely shivering under their coat of 
hoar-frost! If the ni^ht air be indeed 
what Dr Kitdiin^ has declared it to 
be. Lord have mercy on the vegetabh 
world! What agonies in that field of 
turnips I Alas! poor Swedes! Tim 
imagination retails from the conditim 
of that club of winter cabhag^-r^md 
of what materials, pray, must t'$e 
heart of that.man be made, who could 
think but for a moment on the, case 





(jifitboap-caixfitiB} without burateng ui:* 
tottiqoditf tears? 

The Boctor avers tlwt the firm 
With and fine spirits of persona who 
Sue iu the country, are not more from 
>irpafihin.r a puTcr aiT, tbuH fnau ea- 
^ying pJenty of sound sleep; and 
Sie most distressing misery of “ this 
Elysium of bricks and,mortar," is the 
rareness with which we enjoy the 
sweets of a ■dumber unbroke." . 

Doctor—iu the first place, it is some¬ 
what doubtful, whetiiier or not persons 
who lire in tlie country have firmed' 
hcaldt and finer spirits than persons 
who live in towns—even iu London. 
IfVluit kind of persons do you ? 
We will not allow you to select some 
dozen or two of tlie hairiest among the 
curates—« few chosen rectors, wiiose 
facus have been but lately devateil to 
tile purpIe-!-a team of jircbcnds issu¬ 
ing sleek from their goldea stalls—a 
picked bishop—a sacred band, the elite 
uftlie squirearefayn—witli acorrespoud- 
ing utrinkling of superior noblemen 
from lords to dukes—and then to cuiu- 
paj-e them, cheek by jowl,, with an 
cqu^ number of external objects ta- 
keiiTroui the ccanmou run of Cock- 
iieys. This, Doctor, is manifestly 
wliat you are ettliug at—but you luubl 
dap your hand. Doctor, without dis» 
crimination, on tlic great body of the 
rural population oiT'inglaiid, male and 
female, and take whatever comes first 
r—be it a j)Oor, wrinkled, toothless, 
blear-eyed, {talsied hag, tottering Im* 
rieotitally on a stafi^ under the load of 
ia premature old age, (fur she is not 
yet fifty,) brought on by annual rheu¬ 
matism and perennial povertylleit 
a young, ugly, unmarried woman, far 
atlvanced in prcmiancy, and sullenly 
troO|iiug to the alehouse, U) meet the 
overseer of the parish pom*, who, en¬ 
raged with the unborn bastard, is 
a^yt to force the parish hiiUy to 
marry—yes, to marry—the parish 
prostitute j—Jlc it a landlord of a rural 
iun, with pig eyes peering over his 
ruby cheeks, the whole machinery of 
hie mouth so deranged by tippling, 
that he simultaneously snorts, stut¬ 
ters, slavers and suores—pot-bellied 
—■shanked like a sjjindle-strae—and 
to be buried on or before 
Saturday weekfie it a half-drunk 
Iwnrse-couper, swinging to and Iro in 
a wrap-rascid on a bit of broken-down 
blood, that once won a fifty, every 
seutenct', liowcvcr sltort, Itaving but 


word^ an oath and 
a ^e-^dtis: Jhtigrt rotten with faW- 
h^, gnd hJls boiwcds burned up 
wjtli brandy, so tliat suddeu death, 
in all urobapility, will pull him from 
h.is saddle before he puts spurs to bis 
Sporting filly, tbgt she may bilk the 
turnnike-mau, and carry him mote 
siteedilyliome to beat or murder his 
poor pale industrious dtar-woman of a 
wife;—fie ifc—not a be^ar, for beg¬ 
gars are proliibited from this parish- 
hut a pauiHH* iu the sulks, dying on 
her pittanpefcoui fiiiepuur-ratcs, which 
altogdftcr amount in nterry England 
but to about the paltry sum of, more 
or less, ten millions a-year,—her sou, 
all the while, being in u thriving w'uy 
as a general mer^ant in the capital 
of the |}aris)i, and witlt clear profits 
from his business of L.SOU an¬ 
num, yet sufitu-ing the moth * that 
bore him, and suckled him, and wasli- 
ed his childish hands, atid combed the 
bumpkin's liair, aud ^ve him E[)Soms 
in a cup when her dear .7uhiiny-raw 
had tlie bclly-ach, to go down, step by 
step, as surely and as obviously as one 
is seen going down a stair with'a feeble 
hold of the banisters, and stumbling 
every footfall, down that other flight 
of ste]>s, that consist of flags that are 
mortal damp and mortal colil, and lead 
to nothing but a parcel of fotteii 
planks, and overhead a vault drip¬ 
ping with perpetual moisture, green 
and slobbery, such as toads deligiit in 
crawling heavily, with now and tlieii 
a bloated leap, and hideous things 
more wortn-like, tliat go wriggling 
briskly iu and out among the refuse 
of the coffins, and are heard, by iiua- 
ginatiou at least, to emit faint angry 
sounds, for that the light of day has 
hurt their eyes, and the air from 
the upper world weakened the rank 
savoury smell of corruption, that 
clothes, as with a pall, all the inside 
walls of the Uaubs;—Be it a mun 
yet in the prime of life, as to years, 
six iect and an inch high, and 
measuring round the chest forty- 
eight inches, (which is more, reader, 
titan thou dost, we bet a sovereign, 
member although thou even be’st of 
the Edinburgh Six Feet Club,) to 
whom Washington Irvine’s Jack 'I'ib- 
buts was but a Tims—^but then six 
gainckeciiers met him all alone iu my 
Lord's pheasant-preserve, and thougu 
two of them died witliiu monili, 
t>vu within the year, and two arc now 





in the workh<mMK,«w0ll6 a mafe idiots 
and-the other a inadti^ii,-<M»both dti^ 
«tow;fS—so terribly their bodlea 
mauled, and so sorely were thdr skulls 
flractttrcdj—yct tho poacher Wbs ta¬ 
ken, trietl, hulked; and there ho sits 
now, sunninp; himself on a bank by 
the edge of the wood whose haunts ho 
must thread no more—for the keepers 
were grim bone-breakers enough in 
their way—'and when they had gotten 
him on liis back, one gouged him like 
a Yankee, and the other bit off bis 
nose like a Bolton Trottlia^and 
one smashed his os frontis wlm the 
nailed lioel of a two-pound wooden 
clog, a Preston Purn r ; — so that 
Master Allonby is now tar from being 
a beauty, with a face of thatalcscrip- 
lion attached to a liead wagging from 
side 4o side under a powerful palsy, 
while the Mandarin drinks damnation 
to the Lord of the Manor in a horn of 
eleemosynary ale, hnndt-d to him by 
the village blacksmith, in days ot*oId 
not the worst of the gang,—an<l 
who, but for a stupid jury, a merci¬ 
ful judge, and sonietliing likcprevari- 
eatioii in the circumstantial evidence, 
would liave been banged for a mur¬ 
derer—as he was—dibsectid and hung 
in chainsBe it a red-haired woman, 
with a pug nose, small fiery eyes, high 
check-bones, bulging lips, and teeth 
like swine - tusks,— bcardetl — flat- 
breasted, as a man—tall, scamblingin 
her gait, but swift, and full of wild mo¬ 
tions in her weatber-withcred arms, 
all starting with sinews like whip¬ 
cord—thcPcdestriaiiPost toaiid froihe 
market town twelve inilis off—and so 
powerful a pugilist, that she hit Grace 
Maddox senseless in seven minute^-^ 
tried before she was eighteen forcliild- 
murder, and nut bangt‘d, although the 
man-child, of which the drab was self- 
tli'livercd in a ditch, was found with 
blue finger-marks on its wind-pipe, 
bloody mouth, and eyes forced out of 
their sockets, buried in the dunghill 
behind her father’s hut—not hanged, 
because a surgeon, originally bred a 
^ow-gcUlcr, sw'ure that he believed the 
mother had unconsciously destroyed 
her offspring in Uic throes of travail, if 
indeed it hadi ever breathed, for the 
lungs would not swim, he swore, in a 
basin of water—so the incestuous mur- 
tleress tvas lot loose, her brother got 
hanged in duo time after the mutiny at 
the Noft—and her father, the ftsh- 
nmngcr- uhy, he vent red raving 


maith^ira if a (fe^'had'bltttin hlra-s=and 
died, as the* same mitgcou and sow- 
gelder averred, of the hydrophobia, 
ibaming at the mouth, ^tasbing bla 
teeth, and some said cursing, but-that; 
wafl a calumny, for something seemed 
to be the matter vVith Itfr tongue, and 
he could not spcak-^dnly spfutter-ti 
nobbdy venturing, except his amiable 
daughter,-^nd in tha« particular'aet 
of filial affliction she vKfs amiable,-^to 
hold the old man's headBe it that 
moping idiot that would sit, were she 
sttffi>red, on, on, on^—night and day*^ 
for ever, till she ceased to be—on the 
self same spot,whatever that spotmight 
be, oli which she hapiicned to' sgust 
at morning, mound, wall, or stbiie— 
motionless, dumb, and, as a stranger 
would think, also blind, for the cye-lids 
are still shut—never opened in sun or 
stOnn;—yet that figure—that which 
is now, and has for years been, an ut¬ 
ter and hopeless idiot, was once'agay^ 
laughing, (lancing, singing, girl, wWe 
blue eyes seemed full of light, wiether 
th{‘y looked on earth or heaven, the 
flowers of the stars. I have heard her 
sweetheart—a rational young mtrti, it 
would appear—leapt out upon her 
sphli niy, as she was passihg through 
the church-yard at night, from be¬ 
hind a tombstone, in a sack—which 
site, having little time for considera¬ 
tion, and being naturally superstitious, 
snpiMised to be a shroud, and the wUar- 
er thereof, who was an active stripling 
of sotnul flesh and blood, a ghost or 
skeleton, all one bortid rattle of bones. 
The tnek snccccded far beyond the 
most sanguine expectation of the Tai¬ 
lor who played the principal part—and 
sense, feeling,- memory, imagination, 
and reason, were all felled b^'onc blow 
of tear—ak butcher fclleth ox—W'bilc 
by one of those mysteries, which nei¬ 
ther yiv, nor you, nor any body else, 
can understand, life remained nOt on|y 
unimpaired, but even invigorated, and 
there she sits, like a cldck wound up 
to go a certain time, the machinery 
of which being good, lias not .it all 
felt the shock that sorely cracked the 
case, and will work till the chain is 
ruTi down, and then it will tick no 
more;—Be it that tall, fair, lovtely 
girl, so thin and attenuated, that ull 
wonder slie can walk by herself-^thut 
she is not blown away even’ by the 
gciillo summer breeze that woua thO 
hectic of lier chc» k—dying as all see 
—as;fl none bcvior than her poOr old 
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iiioChiei*?>apd yel herself thoughtless 
of ihe ccwning doom, and cheerful as 
a aest>buildiug bird. Her lover—-too 
deep in despair to be betrayed into 
CeaxS'~~*as be cairics her to her couch, 
each successive day feels the dear and 
dreadful burden lighter and Kghter 
in his amis. Small strength will it 
need to support her bierl The coffin, 
as if empty, will be lowered unfelt 
by the hands that hold those rueful 
cords, into the grave! 

In mercy to our readers and our» 
selves, we shall endeavour to prevent 
ourselves from pursuing this arga- 
meat any farther—and {Whaps quite 
enough has been said to ^ow, tlud Dr 
Kitchiner’s assertion, that persons who 
live in the country have firmer health 
imd finer spirits tnan the inhabitants 
of 'towns—^is exceedingly problemati¬ 
cal. But even admitting the fact to 
be as the Doctor has stated it, we do 
not think he has attributed the phe¬ 
nomenon to the right cause. lie at¬ 
tributes it to " tlieir enjoying plenty 
of sound sleep.” The worthy Doc¬ 
tor is entirely out in this conjecture. 
The working classes—^in the country 
—enjoy, we don’t doubt it, sound 
sleep—but not plenty of it. Tli^ 
have but a short allowance of sleep; 
and whether it be sound, or not, de¬ 
pends chiefly on thenjsclves, while as to 
the noises in towns and cities, they are 
nothing to what one hears in the coun¬ 
try— unless, indeed, you perversely 
pi^er private lodgings at a pewter- 
cr's. Did we wish to he personal, we 
could name a single waterfall, that, 
even in dry weather, keeps all the 
visitors from town awake within a 
circle of six miles diameter; and in 
wet weath^, not only keeps them all 
awake, but impresses them with a 
oonstautly recurring convictiou during 
the hours of night, that there is some¬ 
thing seriously amiss about the foun¬ 
dation of the river, and that the whole 
parish is about to be oversowed, up 
to the battlements of the old castle 
that overlooks the linn. Then, on 
another point, we are certain—name¬ 
ly, that rural thunder is many bun- , 
Jred times more powerful than vil- 
latic. London porter is above admi¬ 
ration—hut London thunder below 
contempt. An ordinary hackney-coach 
beats it hollow. But, my faith! a 
thunder-storm in the country—espe¬ 
cially if it be mountainous, with a 
few fine Woods and Forests, makes 


you ineritably think of that land from 
wl^ bourne ho tnivella returns-^ 
and even our town readers will a^ 
knowledge that country thunder mudli 
more firequentiy proves mortal than 
the thunder you meet with in cities. 
In the country few t^mnder-storms 
are contented to pass over without 
killing at least one horse, some mUch- 
kine, half-a-dozen sucking pigs or tur- 
kies, an old woman or two, perhaps 
the Minister of the parish, a roan 
about 40i name unknown, and a nur¬ 
sing m$;^er at the ingle, the child es- 

S with singed eyebrows, and a 
ir black mark on one of its great 
toe^ We say nothing of the numbers 
Btupified, who awake the day after, as 
from a chcam, with strange palus in 
their heads, and not altogether sure 
about the names or countenanoss 
the somewhat unaccountable people 
whom they see variouriy employed 
about tlie premises—and making 
themselves pretty much at hoide. la 
towns, not one Uiuuder-storm in fifty, 
that performs an exploit more magna¬ 
nimous than knocking down an old 
wife from a ebimney-top—singeing a 
pair of worsted stockings that, knit 
in an ill-starr’d hour, when the sun 
had entered Aries, had been hung out 
to dry on a line in the back-yard or 
garden, as it is called—or cutting a 
few inches ofi' the tail of an old whig 
weather-cock that had been pecking 
the eyes out of all the airts the wind 
can blaw, greedy of some still higher - 
preTerment. .• 

Our dear deceased author ]>rocee(l.s 
to tell his Traveller how to cat and 
drink ; and remarks, that })euple ate 
apt to imagine that they may indulge 
a little more in high living when on a 
journey. Travelling itself, however, 
he says, acts as a stimulus ; there¬ 
fore less nourishment is required than 
in a state of rest. What you might 
not consider intemperance at home, 
may occasion violent irritation, fatal 
iiiflammatioiis, ike, in situations where 
you are least able to obtain medical 
assistance. 

All this is very loosely stated, and 
must be set to rights. If you shqt 
yourself up for some fifty hours or so 
in a mail-coach, that kec]>s wheeling 
along at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
and changes horses iu half a minute, 
certainly, for obvious reasons, the less • 
you eat and driffic the better; and 
]K'iha]is a few hundred daily drops of 
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kudaBnteij or eqairalont grains of 
miuniy would be advissble, 8o*^8t 
tM transit from London to Edinburgh 
might be performed in a phantasma. 
But a free agent ought to lire well 
on his travels—some degrees better, 
without doubt, than when at home. 
People seldom live very well at 
home. There is always something 
requiring to be eaten up, that it may 
not be lost, which destroys the soothe 
ing and satisfactory symmetry of an 
unexceptionable dinner. ■ We have 
detected the same duck tliro^h many 
unprincipled disguises, playing a dif¬ 
ferent part in the farce of domestic eco¬ 
nomy, with a versatility hardly to have 
been expected in one of the roost 
generally depised of the web-foot- 
ed tribe. When travelling at one’s 
own sweet will, one feells at a dift'er- 
ent inn every meal ; and, except when 
the coincidence of. circumstances is 
against you, there is an agreeable va- 
ri..<ty both in tlic natural aud artificial 
disposition of the dishe.s. True, that 
travelling may act as a stimulus—^but 
false that tliercfore less nourishment 
is required. Would Dr Kitchiner, if 
now alive, ])resume to say that it was 
right for him, who had sat all day 
with his feet on the fender, to gobble 
up, at six o’clock of the afternoon, as 
enormous a dinner as we who had 
walked since sunrise forty or fifty 
miles? Because our stimulus had 
been greater, was our nourishment to 
be less ? We don’t care a curse about 
stimulus. Wltat we want, in such a 
ease, is lots of fresh food ; and we hold 
that, under such circumstances, a man 
with a sound 'I’ory Church and King 
stomach and constitution cannot over- 
cat himscU^—^no, not for his immortal 
bonl. We shall say nothing of what 
luight be considered intem|Yerance at 
lionie. But in this inn—say the Crown 
at Penrith—or the Salutation, Amble- 
side—dr the White Lion, Bowness— 
we shall sport Sardanapalus aniUlc- 
liogabalus, and Sir William (^wtis 
and Christopher North, and play such 
a set of knives and forks as shall 
frighten the female waiters into fits 
of laughter, aud set the whole house 
upon the titter. As to violent irrita¬ 
tion and fatal infiammation—these arc 
complaints to which no writer in this 
Magazine is sulgecl. Should any of 
us be so attacked, he has only tocom- 
po.se for himself an Opening Article. 

We had almo.st forgot to take tin 


deceased Doctor to task for one of the 
most free-and-easy suggestions ever 
made to the Jli-disposed, how to dis¬ 
turb, and destroy the domestic hap. 
piness of eminent literary charac¬ 
ters.—An introduction to eminent 
authors may be obtained,” quoth he 
slyly, “ from the booksellers who pub¬ 
lish their woHcs." 

The booksellers who publish the 
works of eminent authors have rather 
more common sense and feeling, it is 
to be hoped, than this comes to—and 
know better what is the province of 
their profession. Any one man may, 
if he chooses, give any other man an 
introduction to any third man in this 
world. Thus the ta*lor of any emi¬ 
nent author—or his bookseller—or his 
arish minister—or his butcher—or 
is baker—or his man of busine-ss— 
may, one and all, give such travellers 
as Dr Kitchiner and others, letters of 
introduction to the said eminent au¬ 
thor in prose or verse. This, we have 
heard, is often done—but fortunately 
we cannot speak from experience, not 
being ourselves an eminent author—* 
although wc have been occasionally 
bothered as a friend of Christopher 
North. The more general the inter¬ 
course between men of taste, feeling, 
cultivation, learning, genius, the Ik'I- 
ter; but ^at intercourse should be 
brought about freely and of its own 
accord, as fortunate circumstances ]>er- 
init, aud Uiere sliould be no imper¬ 
tinent interference of selfish go-be¬ 
tweens or benevolent blockheads. It 
would seem that Dr Kitchiner thought 
the commonest traveller, one who was 
almost as it were bordering on a Bag- 
man, had nothing to do but call on the 
publisher of any great writer, and get 
a free aditfission into his house. Had 
the Doctor not been dead, we should 
have given him a severe rowing arul 
blowing up for this vulgar folly—bui 
as he is dead, we have only to hoia: 
that the readers of the Oracle, wlio 
intend to travel, will not degrade 
themselves, and disgust authors of 
eminence, by thrusting their ugly or 
comely faces—both are equally odi¬ 
ous—into the privacy of gentlemen 
who have done nothing to exclude 
themselves from the protection of the 
laws of civilized society,—or subject 
their firesides to bo infested by one- 
half of the curious men of the ebd'h- 
try, two-thirds of the clever, and all 
the blockheads. 
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Having, thuft. briefly instructeiVtra- 
V(dlen how to a look at Lions, ibe 
Doctor suddenly cxclrtims—I mpki- 
MIS, BF.WAUK or notjs!” There 
have," he says, “ been inahv argu¬ 
ments, pro and con, on the dreadful^ 
disease their bite produces~it is 
enough to prove that multitudes ‘ of 
men, women, and chiltBren have died 
ill consequence of having been bitten 
by d(^. What docs it matter whe¬ 
ther they were the victims of bodily 
disease or mental irritation? The 
life of the most humble hutiian being 
is Of more value than all the dogs in 
die world->-dare the most brutal cynic 
say otherwise ?” 

Dr Kitchiner always travelled, it 
appears, in chaises; and a chaise of 
one kind or other he recommends to 
all his brethren of mankind. Why, 
then, this intense fear of the canine 
species? Who ever saw a mad dog 
leap into the mail-coach, or even a 
gig? The creature, when so afflict¬ 
ed, hangs his head, and goes snap¬ 
ping right and left at pedestrians. 
Poor people like us, who must walk, 
may well fear hydrophobia—though, 
thank Heaven, we have never, during 
the course of a tolerably long and 
well-spent life, been so much as once 
bitten by ** the rabid animal." But 
what have rich authors, who loll in 
carriages, to dread from dogs, who 
always go on foot ? We cannot 
credit the very sweeping assertion, 
that multitudes of men, women, and 
children, have died in consequence 
of being bitten by dogs. Even the 
new'spapers do not run up the amount 
above a dozen per annum, from which 
you may safely dtsluct two-thirds. 
Now, four men, women, and children, 
ai'e not a multitude. Of those tour, 
wc may set down two as problemati¬ 
cal—having died, it is true, in, but 
not of hydrophobia—states of mind 
and body wide as the poles asunder. 
He who drinks two bottles of pure 
spirit every day he buttons and un¬ 
buttons his bfeeches, generally dies in 
a state of bydroi»bobia,—for he ab¬ 
horred water, and knew instinctively 
the jug containing that insipid ele¬ 
ment. JJutbeneverdies at allo/hydro- 
idiobia, there beingevidence to prove, 
that for twenty years lie had tlnink' 
nothing bi\t brandy. Supimse we arc 
driven to confess the other two—why. 
one of them was an old \V()ni 4 U of 
tiglity, who was dying as fast as she 


could' hobblo/ at the. very tlino she 
thot^t henelf bitten—ami the other 
a four*year-oH brat, in hooping cough 
and measles, who, hml there not been 
such a quadruped as a dog'created^ 
would have worried itself to death be¬ 
fore evening, so larhcntably had its 
education been n^h^cted, and so dan¬ 
gerous an accomplishment is an impish 
temper. The twelve cases for tho year 
1827, of that most horrible disease hy¬ 
drophobia, have, we flatter ourselves, 
been satisfactorily disposed of—eight 
of the alli^]^ deceased being at uia 
moment engaged at various handi¬ 
crafts, on low wages indeed, but still 
such as enable the indnstrious to livo 
—two having <lied of drinking—one 
of extreme old .-^e, and one of a com¬ 
plication of ^mpkints incident to 
childhood, timr violence Itavtng, in 
this particubr instance, been aggra. 
vated by neglect and a devilish tem¬ 
per. Where now the multitude of 
men, women, and children, who have 
died in consequence of being bitten by 
mad dogs ? 

Gentle reader—a mad-dog is a bug¬ 
bear ; we have walked many hundred 
times the diameter and the circumfe¬ 
rence of this our habitable globe— 
along all roads public ami private—■ 
with stiles or turnpikes—metropoli¬ 
tan streets and suburban paths—and 
at all seasons of the revolving year- 
hut nerer,as wc padded the hoof alt)np;, 
met wc nor were overtaken by grey¬ 
hound, mastiff^ or cur, in a state of by-' 
drophubij. We have many million 
times seen them with their tongues lull¬ 
ing out about a yard—their sides pant¬ 
ing—flag struck—and the whole dog 
showing syinptosns of severe distres.s. 
That such travellcr.s were not mad, we 
do not assert—they may have bet n 
mad—but they certainly were lati- 
gued—and the difTcrence, we hope, is 
often considerable between wearine.-?s 
and insanity. Dr Kitchiner, hftd he 
seen^ch dogs as we have sci-n, would 
havd^inted on the spot. He woulil 
have raised the country against the 
harmless jog-trotter. Pitchforks would 
have gleamed in the setting sun—and 
the flower of the agricultural youth of 
a midland connty, forming a levy c« 
rnnsse, would have offeml battle to a 
turnspit. The Doctor sitting iii his 
coach—like Napoleon at Waterloo— 
would have ctied “ hut vst. pniln— 
mnvv <iui jH’ui ”—and rc-galUqnng to .i 
provincial town, wtuH have fouml 
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lufuge under thc.gatcw^ of ibe Kuli 
and Chickens. 

“ The life of the most humble hu¬ 
man being,” quoth the Doctor, “ is of 
more value than all the dogs in the 
world—dare the most brutal cyiiie say 
otherwise?” 

This question is not put to us; for 
so far from being the most brutal Cy¬ 
nic, we do not belong to the Cynic 
school at all—being an Eclectic, and 
our Philosophy composed diiefiy of 
Stoicism, Epicureanism, and Peripa- 
tafcicism — with a fine, pure, clear, 
bold dash of Platonism. The most 
brutal Cynic, if now alive and snarl¬ 
ing, must therefore answer for hnn- 
.self—while we tell the Doctor, that 
so far from holding, with liiin, that 
tile life of the most lij^inble human 
beiug is of mure valuj|plian all the 
dogs in the worbi, we on the con¬ 
trary verily believe that there is many 
.'I dug whose life far transcends in va¬ 
lue tile lives of many men, women, 
and children. Whether or not dogs 
have souls, is a question in philosophy 
never yet solved; although we have 
ourselves no doubt on the subject, and 
firmly believe that tht'y have souls. 
Hut the 4|ucstiun, as put by the Doctor, 
is not about souls, but about lives; 
—I'lnd as the human soul does nut die 
when the human body does, the death 
of an old woman, middle-aged man, 
or young child, is no sucli very great 
c.iUinity, either to themselves or to 
the world. Better, perhaps, that all 
the tlogs now alive sliould be massa¬ 
cred, to prevent hydrophobia, tliau 
that a human soul should be lost ;— 
but nut a single human soul is going 
to he lust, although the whole ca¬ 
nine species should become insane to¬ 
morrow. Now, would the Doctor 
have kid one hand on his heart and 
the otlier on his Bible, and taken a so¬ 
lemn oatli that rather than that one 
old woman of a century and a quarter 
should be suddenly cut off by tlie bite 
of a mad dog, he would have signed 
tho warraut of execution of all the 
packs of harriers and fox-hounds, all 
the pointers, spaniels, setters, and 
cockers, all the stag-hounds, grey¬ 
hounds, and lurchers, all the New¬ 
foundlanders, mastiffs, bull-dogs, and 
terriers, the infinite generation of 
mongrels and crosses included, in 
Great Britain and Ireknd? To sa^ 
nothing of the sledge-drawers in Kam- 
schatka, and in the realms slow-moving 


at the Pole ? .Totcd^nch the argument 
at4}nce. What archill the old women 
in Euroiie, one-half of the men, and 
one-thira of the children, when com¬ 
pared, in value, with Christopher 
North's Newfoundland dog—Bronte ? 
4<'inally, does he include in his sweep¬ 
ing condemnation the whole brute crea¬ 
tion, lions, tigers, panthers, ounces, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, 
camelopa^ales, zebras, qui^as, cat¬ 
tle, horses, asses, mules, cats, the 
ichneumon, cranes, storks, cocks of 
the wood, geese, and4iowatowdi6s? 

^ Semi-drowning in the sea—he cflti- 
thmes—and all the pretended e|>ecificB, 
arc mere delusions,—there is no real 
remedy but cutting the part out im¬ 
mediately. If the biu^ be near a blood¬ 
vessel, that cannot always be done, 
nor when done, however well done, 
will it always prevent the miserable 
victim from dying the most dreadful 
of deaths. Well might St Paul tell 
us to “ beware of do/>s/’ Pirst Epis¬ 
tle to Philippians, chap. iii. v. 2. 

Scml-drowiiing in the sea is, wc 
grant, a bad specific—and difficult to 
be administered. It is not iwssible to 
tell, M priori, how much drowning 
auy particular patient can bear. AV^hat 
is mere serai'-drowning to James, is 
total drowning to John ;—Tom is easy 
of resuscitation—Bobert will not stir 
a muscle for all the Humane .Socie¬ 
ties in the United Kingdoms. To cut 
a iH)und of fiesh from the rump of a 
fat dowager, who turns 1 (J stone, is 
within the practical skill of the veriest 
bungler in the anatomy of the hu¬ 
man frame—to scorify the fleshless 
spindlc-shauk of an autiquatc<l spin- 
stress, who lives on a small annuity, 
might be beyond the scal^rel of an 
AberncUty or a Liston. A large blood¬ 
vessel, as the Doctor well remarks, is 
an awkward neighbour to the wound 
made by tlie bite of a mad dog, when 
a new excision has to be attempted— 
but will any Doctor living inform us 
how, in a thousand other cases besides 
hydrophobia, the miserable victim 
may id ways be prevented from dying ? 
There are, probably, more dogs in 
Britain than horses; yet a hundred 
men, women, and chilarcu, are killed 
by kicks of sane horses, fur one by 
bites of insane dogs. Is the British 
army, therefore, to be deprived of- its 
left arm, tlie cavalry ? Is tliere to 
110 flying artillery? What is to be¬ 
come of the horse marines ? 
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Still the XhKstor, tiiough too dog- 
^tical, jaad rather puppyish above> 
U, at times, sensible on d<^. 

** Therefore," quoth be, ** never 
travdc,, without a good tough Black 
Thom in your Fist, not less than three 
feet in length, on which may be mark-^ 
ed the Inches, and so it may serve for 
a Measure. 

« Pampered Dogs, that are permitted 
to prance about as they please, when 
tliey hear a Knock, scamper to the 
Door, and not seldom snap at unwary 
Visitors.—Whenever Counsellor Cau¬ 
tious went to a House, &c. where he 
was not quite certain that there was 
no Dog, after he h.id rapped at the 
Door, He retired tliree or tour Yards 
from it, and prepared against the 
Enemy: when the Door was opened, he 
desired if there was any Dog, that it 
might be shut up till he was gone, and 
would notenter the House till it was. 

“Swordmii Tuck Sticks,a.3 common- 
ly made, are hanlly so good a weapon 
as a stout Stick—the Blades arc often 
inserted into the Handles in such a 
slight manner, that one smart blow 
wul break them out—if you wish for 
a Simrd^Cane, you must have one 
made with a good Itegulation Blade, 
which alone will cost more than is 
usually charged for the entire Stick. 
—I have seen a Cane made by Mr 
Phicf., of the Stick and Umbrella 
• Wai’ehouse, 221 in the Strand, near 
Temple Bar, which was excellently 
put together. 

A jjowerful weapon, and a very 
smart and lighulooking thing, is an 
Irm Stick of about four-tenths of an 
inch in diameter, with a Hook next 
the Hand, and terminating at the 
other end in a Spike about five inches 
in length, which is covered by a Fer¬ 
rule, the whole painted the colour of 
a common walking Stickit hp a 
light natty appearance, while it is in 
fact a most formidable Instrument.” 

Thus armed against the canine 
species, the Traveller, according to 
OUT Oracle, must also provide himself 
with a portable case of instruments 
for drawing—a sketch and note-book 
—paper—ink—and pins,—NB icnmis, 
—AND THREAD ! A Tuby Of Uho- 

dium pen made by Doughty, No. 10, 
Great Ormond Street—^pencils from 
Langdon's of Great Russel Street— 
a folding one-foot rule, divided into 
eighths, tenths, and twelfths of inches 
—a hunting-watch, with seconds, with 


a detached lever, or Duplcix's escape-l 
meat, in good strong silver caaes^ 
Ootland’s achromatic opera-glass—a 
nigh t-lamp—a tinder-box—two pair of 
spectacles, with strong silver lErames— 
an eyo-glass in a silver ring slang 
round the neck—a traveller’s kniie, 
containing a large and a small blade, 
a saw, book for taking a stone out of 
a horse’s shoe, turnscrew, gun-pick¬ 
er, tweezers, and long cork-screw— 
gidoshes or paraloses—your own knife 
and fork, and spoon—a Welsh wig— 
a spare hat—umbrella—two great* 
coats, one for cool and fair weather 
(/. e. between 4.^0 and of Fah¬ 
renheit,) and another for cold and foul 
weather, of broad clotb, lined with fur, 
and denominated a “ dreadnought.” 

Such are ^^pw of the articles with 
which everjlfllbiisible traveller will 
provide him.self before leaving Dulcc 
Domum to brave the perils of a Tour 
tlirough the Hop-districts. 

“ If circumstances compel you,” 
contiimes the Doctor, to ride on,the 
outside of a coach, put on two shirts 
and two pair of stockings, turn up the 
collar of your great-coat, arul tic a 
handkerchief round it, and have plen¬ 
ty of dry straw to set your feet on.” 

Iti our younger days wc used to ride 
a pretty considerable deal on the out¬ 
sides of coaches, and much hardsliip 
did wc endure before we hit on the 
discovery above promulgated. Fre¬ 
quently have we ridden outside from 
Edinburgh to London, in winter, with¬ 
out a great-coat, in nankeen trowsers, 
sans drawers, and alt other articles of 
our dress thin and light in propor¬ 
tion. That wc are alive at this day, 
is no less singular than true—no more 
true than singular. We have known 
ourselves so firmly frozen to the 
leathern ceiling of the mail coach, that 
it required the united strength of 
coachman, guard, and the other three 
outsides, to separate us from tlie ve¬ 
hicle, to which wc adhered as part and 
parcel. All at once the device of the 
aoiiblc shirt flashed upon us—and it 
underwent signal improvements be¬ 
fore we reduced the theory to prac¬ 
tice. For first of all we endued our¬ 
selves with a leatha’ shirt—then with 
a flannel one—and then, in remilar 
succession, with three linen shirts. 
This concluded the Scries of Shirts. 
Tlum commenced the waistcoats. A 
plain woollen waistcoat without but¬ 
tons—with hooks and cyca—took the 
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leftd, «»d kept it; it was closely 
presfKxl by what is, in common |va1a^ 
ver, called an un<ler waistcoat—the 
bodyi>eing flannel, the breast-edges 
bearing a pretty pattern of stripes or 
bars —then came a natty red 'waist¬ 
coat, of winch we were particularly 

{ >roud, and of which the eftlct on 
andlady, bar-maid, and chamber¬ 
maid, we rcinemlter was irresistible— 
and, fourthly and finally, to complete 
that department of our investiture, 
shone witli soft yet sprightly lustre— 
th* bright-buttoned Bnft'. Five and 
four are nine—'So that hetwwn om* 
carcase and our coat, it rnigltt Iiavq 
been classically said of our dress,— 
“ >Tovies interfusa cocrcet.” At this 
juncture of affairs began the coats, 
which—as it is a great mistake to 
wear too many C(jats—never exceedi, d 
six. The first used generally to be a 
pretty old coat—that had lived to 
moralize over the mutability of human 
affairs — tiircad-bare—najdess — ami 
what ignorant people might have call¬ 
ed, shabby-genteel. It was followed 
i>y a ])Iaiii, sensible, honest, unpre¬ 
tending, eominoii-placc, every-day sort 
of a coat—a id not, perhaps, of the 
verv best imnno. Over it was drawn, 
wiih some little dilficulty, what hud, 
in its prime of life, attracted univer¬ 
sal udmiraliun in I’rince’s Street, as a 
blue surtout. Then came your re¬ 
gular olivo-colournl great-coat—not 
braided and embroidered ri hi mililiitrc 
—for we scorned to .sham travelling cap- 
lain—and to close this strange evciiu 
fu] liistory, the seven-cai»ed. Droad- 
nouglit, that loved to dally with the 
sleets and snows—^lield in calm con¬ 
tempt Boreas, Notus, Auster, Eurus, 
and “ the rest”—and drove baffled 
winter liow'ling behind the Pole. 

The same principle of accumulation 
was made applicable to the neck. No 
stock. Neckcloth above neckcloth- 
beginning with singles—and then get¬ 
ting into the full uncut sipiares—the 
amount of die whole being somewhere 
about a dozen: The coucltidingneck¬ 
cloth worn cravat.fashion, and flow¬ 
ing down the breast in a cascade, like 
that of an attorney-general, llounl 
our cheek and ear, leaving the lips 
at liberty to breathe and imbibe, was 
wreathed, in undying remembrance 
of the brave, a Jem Belcher Fogle— 
and beneath the cravat-cascade a com¬ 
forter netted by the fair hands of her 
who had kissed us at our departure, 
Voi. XXII. 


and was sighing for our rr turn. ‘ Om* 
hat we always found sufficient—and 
that a black beaver—for a lil^ castor 
suits not the knowledge-box of a 
friend to “ a limited and hereditary 
iHonarcby.” 

Now for a short description of our 
lower extremities. One ]iair only of 
roomy shoes—one pair of stockings of 
the finest lambs-wool—another of 
common close w'orsted, knit by the 
hfuui of a Lancashire witch—thirdly, 
Shetland hose. All three pairri'acb- 
ing Will up towards the fork—each 
about an inch-and-a-half longer thdSi 
its predecessor. Flannel drawers—one 
pair only—within the lambs-wool, and 
touching the instep—then one pair of 
elderly cassimirs, of yoie worn at balls, 
one pair of Manchester white cords— 
strong black quilt trowsers, “ capa¬ 
cious and serene,” and at or beneath 
the freezing point—overalls of the 
same stuff as “ Johnny’s grey breeks” 
—neat but not gaudy—mud-repcllers 
—themselves a host—never in all their 
lives “ thoroughly wet through”— 
frost-proof—and ol'teii mistaken by' 
the shepherd on the wold, as the Tele¬ 
graph hung fur a moment on the mis¬ 
ty u(ilanil, for the philibeg of J^luebus 
in liis dawn-dress, hastily slipt on, as 
he bade farewell to some star-para¬ 
mour, and like ,a giant about to run 
a race, devoured the cerulean course 
of day, as if impatient to reach the 
goal set ill the We-sterii Sea. 

Pray, reader, do you know what 
Hue of conduct }ou ought to pursue, 
,if you are to sleep on the road ? The 
earlier you arrive,” says the Doctor, 
“ and the earlier after your arrival you 
apply, the better the chnucc of getting 
a good bed—this doue, order your 
luggage to your room. A travelling 
bag, or a * sac de nuit,’ in addition 
to your trunk, is very necessary—^it 
should be large enough to contain one 
or two changes of linen—a night shirt 
—shaving apparatus—comb, clothes, 
tooth and hair-brushes, &c. Take 
care, too, to see your sheets well aired, 
und that you can fasten your room at 
night. Carry fire-arms also, and take 
the first unostentatious opportunity of 
showing your pistols to the landlord. 
However well made your pistols, how¬ 
ever carefully you have chosen yoiir 
flint, and however dry your powder, 
look to the priming and touch-hole 
every night. Let your pistols be double 
barrelled, and with spring bayonets." 
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’ ttenllVy it nppcars to us, that 

ialien rfdoublc-harrclled pistols with 
•Bring bayonets, it would be advisable 
to substitute a brace of black-pud¬ 
dings, for day-light, and a brace of 
Oxford or Bologna sausages, for tlie 
dark hours. They will be equally 
formidable to the robber, and far sa¬ 
fer to yourself. Indeed we should 
like to see duelling black-puddings, 
or sausages, introduced at Chalk- 
Farm ;—and that etiquette might not 
be violatefl, each party might take his 
antagonist's weapon, and the seconds, 
as usna!, sec them loaded. Surgeons 
will have to attend as usual. Far 
more blood, indeed, would be thus 
spilt, than according to the present 
fashion. The Doctor, as might be 
expected, makes a mighty rout- -a 
prodigious fuss—all tlirough the Ora¬ 
cle, about damp sheets—he must iin- 
mc^ately see the chambermaid, and 
overlook the airing with his own hands 
and eyes. He is also an advocate of 
the warming-pan—and for the adop¬ 
tion, indeed, of every imaginable 
scheme for excluding death from his 
chamber. He goes on the basis of 
everything being as it should not be 
in inns—and often reminds us of our 
old friend Dcath-in-tlie-Pot. Nay, 
as Travellers never can be sure that 
those who liavc slept in the beds be- 
, fore. them were not adlictcd with 
some contagious disease, whenever 
they can, they should carry their own 
sheets with them—namely, a light 
eider down quilt, and two dressed 
hart skins, to be put on the mattress¬ 
es, to hinder the disagreeable con¬ 
tact. These are to be covered with 
' the traveller's own sheets—and if an 
eider down quilt be not sufficient to 
keep him warm, his coat put upon it 
will increase the heat sufficiently. If 
the traveller is not provided with tliesc 
accommodations, it will sometimes be 
prudent not to undress entirely ; how¬ 
ever, the neckcloth, gaiters, shirt, and 
everything which checks the circula¬ 
tion, must be loosened. 

Clean sheets, the Doctor thinks, 
are rare in inns; and he believes that 
It is the practice to take them from 
the bed, sprinkle them with water, 
fold them down, and put them into a 
press. When they are wanted again, 
they are, literally speaking, shown to 
the fire, and, in a reeking state, hiid 
on llic bed. Tlic traveller is tired 
and sleepy, drr.ims of that plcasun* or 


budness ^hicb brought hint 
home, and the remotest thing fVottt 
his mind is. that from the very rtf- 
pose which he fancies has refreshed 
him, he has received the rheumatism. 
The receipt, therefore, to sleep com¬ 
fortably .at inns, is to take your own 
sheets, to have plenty of flannel gowns, 
and to promise, and take cate w pay, 
a handsome consideration for the li¬ 
berty of choosing your bed. 

Now, Doctor, suppose all travellers 
behaved at inns on such principles, 
what a perjietual commotion tf^c 
would l)e ill the house! The kitch* 
ijns, back-kitchens, laundries, drying- 
rooms, would at all times be cram- 
ineil choke-full of a miscellaneous i ab¬ 
ide of Editors, Authors, T.ords, Ba¬ 
ronets, Squires, Doctors of Divinity, 
Fellows of Colleges, Half-pay Officefs, 
and Bagmen, oppressing the chamber¬ 
maids to death, and in the* headlong 
gratification of their passion for well- 
aired slicets, setting fire so incessantly 
to public premises, as to raise thejate 
of insurance to a ruinous height, and 
thus bring bankruptcy on all the prin¬ 
cipal establishments in (ircat Britain. 
But shutting our eyes, for a moment, 
to such general conflagration and 
bankruptcy, and indulging ourselvi's 
in the violent supposition, that some 
inns would still continue to exist, 
think, O think, worthy Doctor, to 
what other fatal results tliis system, 
if universally acted upon, would, in a 
very few years of the transitory lift* 
of man, inevitably lead ! In the first 

{ )lace, in a coiintiy where all travel¬ 
ers carried with them tluir sh(*tts, 
none would be kept in inns, excejit 
for the use of the estahlishment’s own 
members. This woubi b<* inflicting a 
vital blow, indeed, on the inns of a 
country. For mark, in the second 

i ilace, that tlic blankets would not be 
ong of following the sheets. The 
blankets would soon fly after the 
sheets on the wings of love and de¬ 
spair. Thirdly, are you so ipnorant. 
Doctor, of this worltl and its w.ay8, 
as not to see, that the bedsteads would, 
in the twinkling of an eye, follow 
the blankets ? Wliat a wild, desolate, 
wintry appearance, would a bedroom 
then exhibit! 

The foresight of such consequences 
as these may well make a man shud-- 
der. We have no olyections, however, 
to suffer the Doctor nimself, and a few 
othtr occasion.al damp-dr« .iding old 
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quijH^es, ** to sec the bcd-clothes put 
to the fine in their presence,” hnnely 
.at. the cxpnse of subjecting them- 
setres to toe .derision of all the cham- 
benuaids, cooks, scallions, boots, ostfi 
lers, and painters.* Their feverish 
and restless anxiety about sheets, and 
thiir agitated discourse on damps and 
deaths, hold them up to vulgar eyes 
ill the light of lunatics. They become 
ihc ground-work of practical jokes— 
perhaps are bitten to death by fleas, 
i'or a chambermaid, of a disposition 
m^prally witty and cruel, has a dan¬ 
gerous power put into her hands, in 
the charge of blankets. The Doctor’s 
whole soul and bpdy are wrapt up in 
well-aired sheets; but the insidious 
Abigail, tormented by his flustering, 
becomes in turn the tormentor—and 
selecting the yellowest, dingiest, and 
dirucit ])air of blankets to be found 
throughout the whole gallery of gar¬ 
rets, (those for years past used by long- 
bearded old-clothesmen .Tews,) with a 
wieked leer that would lull tdl suspi¬ 
cion asleep in a man of a far less in¬ 
flammable temperament, she literally 
envelopes him in vermin, and after a 
night of one of the plagues of Egypt, 
the Doctor rises in the morning, from 
tO}» to bottom absolutely tattooed ! 

The Doctor, of course, is one of 
those travellers who believe that un¬ 
less they use the most ingenious pre¬ 
cautions, they will be unitonniy rob¬ 
bed and murdered in inns. The vil¬ 
lains steal upon you, during the mid¬ 
night hour, when all the world is 
asleep. They leave their shoes down 
stairs, ,‘ind, leopard-like, ascend with 
velvet, or—what is almost as noiseless 
—woisted steps, the wooden stairs. 
True, that your breeches are beneath 
your bolster—but that trick of travel¬ 
lers lias long been “ as notorious as 
the sun at noon-dayand although 
you are aware of your breeches, wiUi all 
the ready money perhaps that you are 
worth in this world, eloping from be¬ 
neath your parental eye, you in vain 
try to cry out—for a long, broad, iron 
hand, witli ever so many iron fingers, 
is on your mouth; anotner, with still 
more numerous digits, compresses 
your windpipe, while a low hoarse 
voice, in a whisper to which Sarah Sid- 


dona* was empty air, on paui of instant 
death, enibrees silence tram a man un- 
ablo for his life to uttm' a ringfe word; 
and after pulling off all the bed¬ 
clothes, end :then clotliing you with 
curses, the ruffians, whose accent be¬ 
trays them to be Irishmen, inflict up¬ 
on you divers wantoa wounds with & 
blunt instrument, probably a crow-bar, 
—swearing by Satan and all bis saints, 
that if you stir an inch of your body 
before day-break, they will instantly 
return, cut your throat, knock out 
your brains, hang you, and carry you 
off for sale to a surgeon: Therefore you 
must use pocket-door-bolts, which are 
applicable to almost all sorts of doors, 
and on many occasions save the pro¬ 
perty and life of the traveller. The cork¬ 
screw-door-fastening the Doctorrecom- 
mends as the simplest. This is screw¬ 
ed in between the door and the door 
post, and unites them so firmly, that 
great power is required to force a door 
so fastened. They are as portable as 
common cork-screws, and their weight 
does not exceed an ounce and a half. 
The safety of your bed-room should al¬ 
ways be carefully examined; and in' 
case of bolts not being at hand, it will 
be useful to hinder entrance into the 
room by putting a table and chair 
u}>on it against the door. Take a 
peep below the bed, and into thcclosets, 
and every place where concealment is 
possible—of course, although he for¬ 
gets to suggest it, into the chimney. A 
friend of toe Doctor’s wsed to place a 
bureau against the door, and thereon 
he set a basin and ewer in such a po¬ 
sition as easily to rattle, so that, on 
being shook, they instantly became 

motto agiLito" Upon one alarming 
occasion, this device frightened away 
one of toe chambennaids, or someother 
Paulina Prjr, who attempted to st^ 
on the virgin sleep of the travclli% 
.Toseph, who all toe time was hiding 
his head beneath the bolster. Joseph, 
however, believed that it was a horri¬ 
ble midnight assassin, with musta- 
chios and a dagger, “ The chattering 
of toe crockery gave the alarm, and 
the attempt, after many attempts, 
was abandoned." 

With all these fearful apprehen¬ 
sions in his mind. Dr Kitchiner must 


• The painter is the artist who is employed in inns to paint the buttered toast. 
He always works in oils. As the Dircctot-Ceneral would say—he deals in battery 
touches* 
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Iwve been a nien of creat natural ^>er- 
tonat'courage anil intrepiiltty, to nave 
dept even once in his whole litetime 
home. Wiiat dangers nuiat we 
have passed, who used to plump in, 
without a thought of damp in the bed, 
or scamp below it—closut and chimney 
uninspected, door unbolted and un¬ 
screwed, exposed ttrrape, robbery, and 
murdt rIt IS mortifying to think that 
we should bealiveatthisday. NoIkmIv, 
male or female, thought it worth their 
while to rob, ravish, or innrder us! 
There we lay, forgotten by the whole 
world—^till the c-owing of cocks, or 
the ringing of bells, or blundeiing 
boots, insisting on it that we were a 
Manchester Daginan, who had taken 
an inside in the Heavy at five, broke 
our repose, and Sol laughing in at the 
unshuttered and uncurtained wiiidv,w, 
shewed us the floor of our dormitory, 
not streaming with a gore of blood. 
We really know not whether to be 
most proud of having been the fa¬ 
vourite child of Fortune, or the ne¬ 
glected brat of Fate. One only pre¬ 
caution did we ever use to take against 
assassination, and all the other ills 
that flesh is heir to, sleep where one 
may, and that was to say inwardly a 
short fervent prayer, humbly thank¬ 
ing our Maker for all the happiness— 
let us trust it was innocent—of the 
day; and humbly imploring his bless¬ 
ing on all the hopes of to-niorrow. 
For, at the time we speak of, we were 
young—^and every morning, whatever 
the atinoaphere might be, rose bright 
and beautiful, with hopes, that far as 
the eyes of the soul could reach, glit¬ 
tered on earth’s, and heaven’s, and 
life’s horizon i 

liut suppose that after all this trou¬ 
ble to get himself bolted and screwed i n- 
tpa paradisaical talternacle of a dormi¬ 
tory, there had suddenly rung through 
the house the cry of Fikk—F iat— 
Firi: ! how was JJr Kitchincr to get 
out? Tables, bureaus, benches, chairs, 
blocked up the only door—all laden 
with wash-hand basins and oilier 
utensils, the whole crockery-bhet>> 
herdessea of the chimney-piece, dou¬ 
ble-barrelled pistols with spring bay- 
(mete ready to shoot and stab him, 
witbotfk disttnetiou of persons, as 
their proprietor was ihadly seeking 
to escape the roaring flaincs I JBoth 
windows are iron-bound, V'ith all 
their shutters, and over and above 
lightly fastened with “thecork-screw- 


fastening, the aioiplest that we have 
seen." The wtnd-^ard is in like 
manner, and by the same most un¬ 
happy contrivance, firmly jammed 
into the jaws of the chimney, so egress 
to the Doctor up the vent is wholly 
denied—no fire-engine in the town— 
but one under rejMtir. There has^ot 
been a drop of rain for a month, and 
the river is not only distant but dry. 
I'ho element is growling along tlie 
galleries like a lion, and the room is 
Ailing with something more deadly 
than back-smoke. A shrill voice is 
heard, crying—“ Number 6 will be 
burneil alive! Number. 5 will be 
buriud alive! Is there no possibility^ 
of saving the life of Number 5 ? ’ 
The Doctor falls down before the 
barricade, and is stretched all his hap¬ 
less lengtli fainting on the floor. At 
last the door is burst open, and land¬ 
lord, landlady, chambermaid, and 
boots—each in a different key—from 
manly Ijass to childish treble, demand 
of Number 5 if he be a murderer or 
madman—for, gentle reader, it has 
been a-Dream ! 

We must Imrry to a close, and shall 
perform tlie short remainder of our 
journey on foot. The first volume of 
the Oracle concludes with “ Obsei va- 
tions on IVdcstrians.” Here wo arc 
at home—<and could, wc iinagine, liave 
given the Doctor a mile in the houv 
in a year-match. 'The strength of 
man, wo arc given distinctly in uiulcr- 
htaiul by the Doctor, is “ in tlie r.itio of 
tin; performance of the restorative pro¬ 
cess, which is as the (puntity and rjua- 
lity of what he puts into his stomach, 
the energy of that organ and the quan¬ 
tity of exorcise he takes.” This state¬ 
ment of the strength of man may he 
uncxccptionably true, and mo«t phi¬ 
losophical to those who are up to it— 
bat to us it resembles a deHnitiou wo 
hiv'c heard of thunder, “ the conjec- 
tion of the sulphur congeals the mat¬ 
ter." It appears to us that a strong 
stomach is not the sole constituent of 
a strong man—but that it is not much 
amiss to be provided with a strong 
back, a strong breast, strong thighs, 
strong legs, and strong feet. With a 
strong stomach alone—yea, even the 
stomach of a horse—a man will make 
but a sorry Pedestrian. The Doctor, 
however, speedily redeems himself by 
saying admirably well, that nutrition 
docs not dencnil more on the state of 
the stomach, or of what we put into 
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it, thaa-it <loieB on Btitnulus giiren 
to the Bystem by exercise, which alone 
cui product! that perfect circulation of 
the blood which is required to throw 
off superfluous secretions, and give 
the absorbents an appetite to suck up 
fresh materials. This requires the ac¬ 
tion of every petty artery, and of the 
minutest ramifications of every nerve 
and fibre in our^ody. Thus, he re¬ 
marks, a little mrther on, by way of 
illustration, that a man, suffering un¬ 
der a fit of the vapours, after half an 
hour’s brisk ambulation, will often find 
that he has walked it off and that the 
action of the boily has exonerated the 
mind. 

Tlie Doctor warms as he walks— 
and is very near leiiptng over the fence 
of Political Economy. Providence, he 
remarks, furnishes materials, but ex¬ 
pects that we should work thetn up 
for ourselves. The earth must be la¬ 
boured before it gives its increase, and 
when it is forceil to produce its seve¬ 
ral products, how many hands must 
they pass through liefore they are fit 
for use! Mannfactures, trade, and 
agriculture, naturally employ more 
than nineteen ]ierson8 out of twenty ; 
•Slid as for those who are, by the con¬ 
dition in which tlu'y arc born, ex¬ 
empted from work, they arc more nii- 
serulile than tlie rest of mankind, un¬ 
less they daily and duly employ thiun- 
selves in that voi.untakv lauoi/s 

WHICH .iOKS llY THK NAMli 01’ iX- 
urisK. Inflexible justice, however, 
forces ns to say, that although the 
Doctor throws a fine philosophical 
light over the most general princi¬ 
ples of walking, as they are involved 
in “ that voluntary labour which goes 
hy the name of exercise," yet he falls 
into frequent and fatal error when he 
descends into the particulars of the 
practice of pedcstriaiiisin. Thus, he 
says, that no person should sit down 
to a hearty meal iinrnediately after 
any great exertion, cither of mind or 
boily—that is, one might say, after 
a few miles of Plinliminon, or a few 
pages of the Prineipia. Let the man, 
quoth he, who comes home fatigued 
by bodily exertion, esppcially if he 
feel heated by it, throw his legs up¬ 
on a chair, and remain quite tran¬ 
quil and composed, that the ener¬ 
gy which has been dispersed to the 
extremities may have time to re¬ 
turn to the stomach, when it is requi¬ 
red. To all this we say—Fudge! t’he 


sooner you get hold of a leg of roasted 
mutton the better; but, meanwhile, 
off rapklly with a pot of porter—^tben 
leisurely on with a clean shirt—wash 
your face and hands in gelid—none of 
your tepid water. There is no harm 
done if you slmuld shave—then keep 
walking up and down the parlour ra¬ 
ther impatiently, for such conduct is 
natural, and in all things act t^ee- 
ably to nature—stir up the waiter with 
some original jests by way of stimu¬ 
lants, and to give -the knave’s face a 
well-pleased stare—and never fearing 

that the energy which has been dis¬ 
persed to the extremities,” has had 
ample time to return to the stomach, 
in liod’s name fall to ! and take care 
that the second course shall not ap¬ 
pear till there is no vestige left of the 
first—a second course being looked on 
by the juilicious moralist and pedes¬ 
trian very much in the light in which 
the poet has made a celebrated cha¬ 
racter consider it— 

“ Nor fiime I slight —nor for her favours 
call— 

She comes unlooked-for—if she comes at 
all.” 

To prove how astonishingly our 
strength may be diminished by indo¬ 
lence, the Doctor tells us, that meeting 
a gentleman who had lately returned 
from India, to his inquiry after his 
lioalth, he replied, “ Why, better- 
better, thank ye—I think I begin to 
feel some symptoms of the return of a 
little English energy. Do you know 
that the day before yesterday [ was in 
such high spirits, and felt so strong, I 
actu'illv put uu one of iiijaetockings 
myself.'*” 

The Doctor then asserts, that it has 
been repeatedly proved, that a man can 
travel farther for a week or a month 
than a horse. When he read this sen¬ 
tence to Will Whipcord—“ Yes, sir,” 
replied that renowned Professor of 
the Newmarket Philosophy, that’s 
all right, sir—a man can beat a horse.” 

Now, Will Whipcord may be right 
in his o)){niou, and a man may beat a 
horse. But it never has been tried: 
There is no match of pedcstrianism on 
recoril between a first-rate man and a 
first-rate horse; and as soon as there is, 
we shall lay our money on the hdrse; 
only mind, the horse carries no weight, 
and he must be allowed to do his work 
on turf. We know that Arab horses 
will carry their riders, and ^1 their 
arms and accoutrements, (no light 
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shall be truly happy to fiinl ourselves 
in error. Mr Shepherd, speaking of 
the inconveniences and difficulties at¬ 
tending a pedestrian excursion, says, 
that at one time the roads arc ren¬ 
dered so muildy by the rain, that 
it is almost impossible to proceeu; 
—“ at other times you are exposed 
to the incleineucy of the weather, 
and by wasting time under a tree 
or a hedge are benighted in your 


sentation copy of your Tour, 
all the diseases that leapt out ot 1 
dora’s box, not only till you have 
reached the Inn at Chapel-twig, but 
your own home in Eiiglaiid, ( we lor- 
get the county,)—ay, ull your,/mar¬ 
riage, and the baptism of your fiist- 

born. , , 

Dr Kitchiiier seems to have been 
much frightened by Mr Shepherd s 
picture of a storm in a puddle, and 


or a 'wo’^ra plan rf allovSi.ioo of one 
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disadvantage is, that your track is ne¬ 
cessarily more confined—a deviation of 
ten or twelve miles makes an import¬ 
ant difference, which, if you were on 
horseback, would be consultreu as 
trivial.” “ Dnder all these circum¬ 
stances,” he says, “ it may appear ra¬ 
ther remarkable that we should have 
. chosen a pedestrian excursion—in an¬ 
swer to which, it may he observed, Ihit 
we were not apprised of these thing's till 
vie had exfierienced them.’* What! 
Mr Shepherd, were you, who, we pre¬ 
sume, Iwe rcaehctl the age of puber¬ 
ty, notl^prised, before you penetra¬ 
ted as a jiedestrian into the Principa¬ 
lity, that “ roads are rendered muddy 
by the rain ?” Had you never met, 
either in your experience ot life, or in 
the course of your reading, proof po¬ 
sitive that pedestrians are exposwl 
to the inclemency of the weather? 
That, if a man will linger too long 
under a tree or a hedge when the 
sun is going down, “ he will be be¬ 
nighted.?” Under what serene atmo¬ 
sphere, in what happy clime, have you 
pursued your preparatory studies m 
the open air—subdio ? But, our dear 
Mr Sliepherd, why waste time un¬ 
der the shelter of a tree or a hedge r 
Waste lime nowhere, our young and 
unknown friend. What the worse 
would you have been of being soaked 
to the skin? Besidcf, conwder the 
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-- Persons,” quoth be, “ who take a pe- 
destrian excursion, and intend^ to snb- 
ject themselves to the uncerUinties ot 
accommodation, by going across the 
country and visiting unlrequeiited 
paths, will act wisely to carry with 
them a piece of uil-skin, to sit upon 
while taking refreshment onto! doors, 

which they will ofteii find needful 
during such excursions.” To save 
trouble, the breech of the pedestrian s 
breeches should l>c a patch ot oil-skm* 
Here a question of great difficulty and 
importance arises—Breeches or trow- 
sers? Dr Kitcluncr is decidedly tor 
breeches. “ The garter, siiys he, 
“ should be below the knee, and 
breeches are much belter thati^trow- 
ser.s. The general adoption of those 
which, till our late wars, were k^cIu- 
sively used by ‘ the Lords ot the 
Ocean,’ has often excited my astonish¬ 
ment. However convenient trowsers 
may be to the sailor who lias to cling 
to slippery slirouds, for the lantlsmaii 
nothing can be more incouvenient. 
They are heating in summer, and in 
winter arc collectors of mud. ^More¬ 
over, they occasion a necessity lor 
wciiring garters. Breeches are in all 
respects much more convenient. These 
should have the knee-hand tjirce quar¬ 
ters of an inch wide, lined on the up¬ 
per side with a piece of plush, and 
fuBtenod with a buckloi which is much 
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iMsiM tliiin 6ven double stdng8««nd« 
•by ebfterving the strap, you always 
icnow tbe exact degree of tighttiess 
is required to keep up the st^* 
ing; any pressure beyond that is pre¬ 
judicial, especially to tliose who wadk 
long distances." 

We are strongly inclined to agree 
with the Doctor in hia panegyric on 
breeches. True, that in the forenoons, 
especially if of a dark colour, such as 
black, and worn with white, or even 
grey or hluish, stockings, they are apt, 
in the present state of public taste, to 
stamp you a schoolmaster, or a small 
grocer in full dress, or an exciseman 
going to a ball. We could dispense 
too with the knee-buckles and plush 
lining — though wc allow the one 
mig^t be ornamental, and the other 
useful. But what think you, gentle 
reader, of walking with a Pedometer? 
A Pedometer is an instrument cun¬ 
ningly devised to tell you how far 
and how fast you walk, and is a pe¬ 
rambulator in miniature. The box 
containing the wheels is made of the 
si7,e of a watch-case, and goes into the 
bre<'ches-pockct, and by means of a 
string and liook, fastened at the waist- 
h.and, or at the knee, the number of 
st«ps a man takes, in his regular 
paces, arc registered, from the action 


of the string upon the iutenial wheel- 
work at every step, to the amount of 
30,000. It is necessary to ascertain 
the (ii^ance walked, that the average 
length of one pace be precisely known, 
and that multiplied by the number of 
steps registered on the dial-plate. • 
All this is very ingenious; and we 
know one tolerable pedestrian who is 
also a Pedometrist. But no Pedome- 
trician will ever make a fortune in a 
mountainous island, like Great Britain, 
where pedestrianism is indigenous to 
the soil. A good walker is as regular in 
his going, as clock-work. lie has his 
different paces—three, three and a 
half—four, four and a half—five, five 
and a half—six miles an hour—^toe 
and hccl. A common watch, there* 
fore, is to him, in the absence of mile¬ 
stones, as good as a Pedometer^—with 
this great and indisputable advantage, 
that a common watch continues to go 
even after you have yourself stopped, 
whereas, the moment you sit down on 
your oil-skin, why, your Pedometer 
(which indeed from its name and con¬ 
struction, is not unreasonable,) im- 
incdiatLiy’ stands still. Neither, We 
believe, can you accurately note tbe 
pulse of a friend in a fever by a Pedo- 
lueter. We must conclude. 
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5. 

Tiivtii is required of Poetry. But 
what truth ?—Kvidently not t'xaet .'nid 
literal truth. Our personages speak 
in verse. It is not meant to bo inti¬ 
mated that the real per-smis did so; any 
more tibia tiiat the speaker, whom we 
introduce in soliloquy, had the habit 
of conversing with himself. It is, in 
like manner, a departure, undisguised 
and not to be mistaken, from the for¬ 
mal truth of the subject, when the in¬ 
habitants of diflerent countries, con¬ 
cerning whom wc have no ground for 
conjecturing that they knew each 
other’s, or possessed a common lan¬ 
guage, address and understand one 
another without difficulty. But we go 
further. For it is possible, that tlie 
speeches, which we put into their 
mouths, were never delivered by them 
even in substance, nor any that resem¬ 
bled them. For how much then, of 
all that he apjicara to propose to our 
belief, would the poet be held to an¬ 


swer ?—That the cvent.s, at lea.st, fell 
out in the order and eonncxtoii, in 
which he has presented them,—to the 
minutest particular ?—No ; nut in 
many instances, tliat they ever happen¬ 
ed:—or that any ono of the persons, 
whose action and suffering he has in¬ 
volved* with them, and to whose cha¬ 
racters and fortunes he wins the throb¬ 
bing interest of spell-bound solitary 
readers, and breathless audiences, had 
existence. 

It is not then, we arc driven to in¬ 
fer, truth particular and actual, that 
is required in Poetry. What else ?—• 
Truth general and jtossible—if there 
he any such ?—Neither this. For the 
dramatic poet, for e.xaiuple, would un¬ 
willingly be tliought to entertaii^ the 
opinion, tleu a numerous mixed oom- 
lariy of friends and enemies, «udi as 
le sets liefore us, would under the 
sappe»ed, or coultl under any, possible 
circumstances, conduct their living 
tragedy, tliruughout, iu inoa^ttied ami 
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hamumious numbers;—or, ifliisMusc 
U9i the Atlienian stage, that a Cliorua 
o«wid be founil in tlic world, perform- 
il^the part whiib be lias assigned to 
A nmnkr of men, or women. 
Citizens, Cuiitives, or Furies, in most 
cases, (not indeed in the last,) obser¬ 
vers without being imrticipators, of the 
most momentous transactions;—pub¬ 
lic rontiihints of the most deservedly 
priviiie eniotions and" purposes ;—ami 
chanting, with admirable consent 
and contemporaneousness, as well as 
«?xtcinjH>raneousness of thought and 
ttfling, the calmest, noblest morality, 
inwoven with the loftitst and most 
•splendid imagery, in the richest, bold¬ 
est, and most powerful words and 
sounds of song — So much for the 
form, or scheme of Poetry.—Then, 
for the matter:—of those who, at 
this day, look with most favour on 
Jupiter and his bright synod in the 
Iliad, or on the ghosts, witches, and 
fairies, of any later verse, few, wo must 
presume, I’.o so under a persuasion of 
their p</sAtJ>/c nality.—-To one part of 
this lastobser,'atio)),indeed,itniay per¬ 
haps be urged in answer, that lloiner 
believed in his own Pantheon ; th it 
W'c, who do not, cotifess ourselvt-s no 
longer atSibirty to ]>ut it in action, in 
our verse:—and that hence it would 
appear as if the moral truth of the 
poet’s own acceptance of the creed in 
which he founds his story were the 
condition of its further reception. Put 
it might he justly replied, that this is 
not sufKcient,—that if the belief (as 
posMble) of that whieh is represented, 
made the truthrtquiierl, wcinay fairly, 
for half the question, leave the author 
out of it, and say that the punvr, to 
those who are to receive it, of a poetry 
resting upon an extinct mythology, 
must have expired with it:—which 
misfortune as yet has not fallen upon 
the Iliad. Besides, it has not yet been 
satisfactorily slu-wn, diat the poet is 
indeed restrained from using a faith not 
lus own, any otherwise than by the dif¬ 
ficulty of treating it, as if it were. Did 
^bakspeare believe in Oberon and 
Ariel ? 

Is the truth said to be required any¬ 
th i.\gjnore than the satisfaction ot the 
rule,*;—tl'.at every being shall te drawn 
Hjj|fH:cm8iatcntly ?—that is, consistent¬ 
ly tvith'ifs once-determined conditions, 
-^lei tlu%se he jtrofjoxed, or aceeyied, hy 
the pnetif —When he imagines a na¬ 
ture, he gives the conditions. W^hen 


he draws pieii, or the appearances of 
the material, universe, nc receives 
them. If he draw imaginary beings 
that'have been objects of human be¬ 
lief, be receives, in part, at least, the 
conditions. 

But even when he will represent 
subjects that exist under human ob¬ 
servation,—Man and the world in 
which he lives,—if he receives some 
conditions from Nature, lie receives 
othei-s from Art. That men, whose 
usual discourse is without measure, 
should sjH'ak in verse, as in all Poetry 
they inu«t,—that they, who under¬ 
stand diflVrent languages only, should 
converse in one and the same, as is 
juietically unavoidable, — that silent 
thought ha.s heconie avulible, in dra¬ 
matic soliloquy.—are deviationa Ifrpm 
reality, falsiticaiious of n^itural truth, 
made in obedience to sueh conditions, 
—-cornjilianct's—tbencejnstitied—with 
the. requisitions of Art. Slany others 
may lastly be suggested:—As, setre- 
tiun ; —to wit, that discoursa- and ac¬ 
tion, which would unavoidahiy fiinl 
place in the real transaction, hut me 
unnecessary to the can.*>atioti of tlie 
event, and irrelevant to the feelings 
intetidfil to be maintained, should be 
ri jcctfd :—As, that tUscourse shull be 
of a strain, not strictly .suited to the 
iHrsons speaking, but frequently, jicr- 
liaps throughout, somewhat more 
touched with pRetc||i;—As, that 
events, and changes or mind, which 
must liave huppeiied in many itays, 
should he crow'dcil not only into an 
actual, but cveii into a poetical, or 
represented hour. 

The truth required from a jioet, 
even will 11 professing to exhibit reali¬ 
ties, is, therefore, one subject* to, and 
cuntrouled by, v^nulilionx of Art 
which might seem to be of iwo or¬ 
ders :—springing, in the first place, 
from the liniitatiuiis or necesiiities—iu 
the second, from the legitimate endea¬ 
vours, or the purposes—of Art. In¬ 
stances of both kinds have been here 
mentioned. 

It appears probable that the more 
faithfully, ■ within the.se limits, the 
truth of possible, or general—perhaps 
it might even be said, of actual and in¬ 
dividual nature—can bejirescrved, tlic 
more excellent the work will be;— 
that is, supposing, what is by no. meunx 
necessary, the subject to be taken in 
general or individual,, iu possible or 
actual NATIJUK. 
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.It,i$oul4 ^ npted, that the poet 
may, if he pleases, in delineating real 
l«ipg§r-aS jMsN—add external co^i- 
tioo^ to n'bifh they have not l>een, and 
cannot be subject;—-cunditiot^ of 
wholly imaginary situation;—^inay de¬ 
scribe Knight* errantry, Arcady, a hu- 
npui being li'ansported to Vairy-kod, 
See. - 

The inteotiriQ. of the above obaert 
vatioiis is to shew—what ?—that the 
business ot tlie iwt is not—T hutH. 
Why, who ever supposeil it? Do we* 
not idlow, all of us, tiie essence of 
poetry to be Fiction ?—M o, we do not. 
On tbe contra]^, we asst^-t, almost as 
its highest praise, thatit U true—true 
to some standar*! or inotld—if tb.it 
statit^d or niodel \atiire, or sup- 
posea to be so, true to Nature:—the 
illustrious, luiiversal praise of Homer 
and Sbakspearc:—and, as we said at 
first, we rcyai're this Trutli.—livfact, 
we make the assertion at once of the 
two, seemingly, contrary and mutual¬ 
ly distinctive propositions,—that Poe¬ 
try is Falsehood,—that it is Truth. 
To know what it is that wc really do 
maintain, it seemed necessary to as¬ 
certain generally what the Truth is 
wiiieh we do not require. 

•>. It might have been remarked, 
nr expliiinai, under the second bead, 
that dp]>artures from the custom, or 
law, of the verso are, often, among the 
most powerful means, vrhicli the poet 
can use, to give, what has just been 
spoken of, exi’bessiok to his versifi¬ 
cation. 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound. 

JPar. I.ont, 

Armaqoe, corpoiaque, et permisti code 
virorum 

Semianimes volvuntur equL- Mnrii. 

Would they make peace?—Terrible hell 
make war 

l^pon their spotted souls for this ofience! 

Rich. TI. 

Not indeed that it is always easy, 
or perhaps possible to distinguish 
ht tween the law, and the enstoro. 
Which, for example, is violated in 
this last instance ?—;Or in the spondee 
for the filth foot of the Roman hexa¬ 
meter, rarely u^cd, and always for ex- 

TRESSlON ?— 

«. 

Among the difficulties that are met 
with in the attempt to expound the 
piiiloHophy of poetry, one of the ear- 

Vor. XXII. 


liest which pge^enta itself, is to ass^n 
the reason of the. pleasure of verse. 
Probably the reason is not me. But 
of many r^ons,.the following may be 
some of tliig more obvious and iuipm- 
tunt. 

1. !Phat the mftasitre of numbers 
dots—as order, in aU subjects, and 
symmetry, in the. w'orks of various 
arts, are wont to do—enable 4he un¬ 
derstanding to command, or compee* 
bend them. 

M. That it introduces into aombeni 
the power of expectation,—or, at least, 
by much more strictly defining expec¬ 
tation, greatly augments the power. 
As the measure is atcoraplidi^, the 
exjieclation—of the ear, we should say, 
hut the expression is figurative—is sa¬ 
tisfied ;—the first and simph st plea¬ 
sure from this source;—the most easily 
and generally felt and understood.— 
By departing from the custom, though 
not from the law of the measure—as 
in respect to the ca>sura, or pause, for 
instance—and, in rare instances, by 
violation of the law itself, the poet 
plays irith, eludes, suspends expects^ 
tion, or substitutes for ite fulfilment— 
surprise ;—in all which, aptly and 
happily managed, there is idaaaure, 
from the same source, of a*" second 
kind,—more artful,—most felt with 
most culture,—and not always easily 
explained. 

_ 3. There is fixed, grateful assocLi- 
tion with verse,—^as witli a Foaur of 
language, appropriated to—and which 
has been regularly known in—ctnnpo- 
sition, having power over the imagina¬ 
tion and feeungs. 

4. The measure, by marking out the 
sou XU of language peculiarly to our 
notice, ajppears to increase our suscep¬ 
tibility for all the qualities of the 
sound. And hence the ear is found to 
be more apprelieusive of the beauty— 
t. e. the general pleasing qualities—as 
softness, richness, stateliness, above 
all, if it be net the i^regate of all, 
melody—as well as of trie adaptation 
to the specific thought or feeling— the 
expressiveness—of Sound, in verse,' 
than in prose. 

7. 

The UtitguaM of verse has been dif* 
ferent from that of prose among idl 
nations,—the form (metre) having 
first evidently and strongly separated 
them. 

They differ— 

3 O 
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1. In the greater liberty of colloci* 
»«m nllowetl to the language of verse; 
vtlitch, being freed to a ee^in degree 
tna&i the obligation of the settled ea»* 
tom of speech, more faithfoUr fbihms 
the feeling .‘—A character of language 
conspicuous in Ae Paradise I<Bat, the 
Pdda, the ^Eneid, the Hiad. 

2. The language it^f is AuTorfcal- 
fy (fiderent—to a certain extant,—or, 
Ay present inventim. Words, ibnna of 
trords, and locutions are known in 
verse, that 9 ste not known, or no^lmger 
known, out of it 
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As, ill VitgiI>-~-au>iiusimpliei8 ignem 

In Miko n,.fo orfeawidi stormy blasts 

In Spenser-Kings and Kemrs :— 

Jn Milton— — ... ftom among 

Thousand celestial Ardoss, where he 
stood 

Ir> Shakspene- ... Will these 

viosi'd trees, 

Thftt liave outlived the eagle;, page 
thy heels. 

And skip where thou poini'st out ?— 
In the Greek poets 

and innumerable similar words,—a 
great Of^aament to their style,-—doubt. 
Im fbuAd out for verse, and for the 
most part confined to it. As among our 
own—oak-eleaving, thunder.dasping, 

' star* paved, &c. 

Aristotle has observed that in 
verse (^try) it is possible to say 
" the wbite milk,** but in prose (elo> 
quence) not. That is to say, that in 
verse we are allowed simply to render 
an impression:—without the privilege 
of verse, it is required that some fur> 
ther iutelleetualpiupoee be satisfied:— 
ai, that what is ofi^ed^ould be either 
in itsdf an aeeemion to our knowledge, 
nr the ground of—the fimt step to¬ 
wards—^uch an aeoeasion&e. 

TAu is evidentlv not a di^ence 
of the language only, but also of the 
masHiet rf weighty in metrical and 
tmitteirkul dtsoMiee. 

4e ytetwe', it liaaheen obBerved> al- 
•j^ws mere Iflmty te the cdloeation of 
’words, in complianoe with Ae move¬ 
ment of the mind, touched with vari¬ 
ous afihetion. In like manning, it al¬ 
lows a greater fteedma rad btfidness 
in the tue of certaiB' wuM&ra ^speedt, 
or, it might indeed be *idd as properly, 
iff Uuntghi, which are tiie resiut, or tia- 
luwil'imMluct, of moved states of the 
Uiind ji—and coiniunniy receive the de- 


nominatioB of rhetorical, or poetical, 
figures. 

Th Bumetrioal composition, and the 
eoimnon dneonne of men, figures 

are in uae, but are either less fmquent, 
or lem strongly dunnetexed. The in¬ 
dulgence granted to emotion, in com- 
peaition in verse, renders them in it 
eidber of more ordinary occurrence, or 
of more mtuninent, bolder, more jk*- 
euKarly defined character. So much 
.^erraice, then, between the lariguage, 
(or betwera the manner of thought.) 
prevaknt in ernnpositions distinguish¬ 
ed by metre, and that anitablc to the 
ether uses of speech,—heing the result 
of rome continuous, or more highly 
excited emotion—is natural, inevita- 
fak,—and must he without blame.— 
Hut those who have cultivated ~ die 
difierent species of metrical coroposi- 
tiofr—Poets—seem to have gone some- 
tlung further, in adopting what tlicy 
have consklered as a fit style for their 
puroese with language,—Poetry,—a 
deliWrate and systematic poetical’dic- 
tion, 'M'hich hss consisted, in great 
part, in the employment—beyond 
what the mere emotion, by its anioutu 
and quality, would give—of these 
funns of speech (or thought) ; not 
now the proper and pure birth of ilic 
mind, exrited by feeling to the act of 
imagination, but imitate and taken 
over from one poet to another,—a 
sanctioned and accepted—but withal 
an artificial —lakoi aoe of foetuy. 

It is concernisg this excess, beyond 
what nature dtctults, in the use of these 
forms, (ai^ the same iu respect to the 
freer collocation of words,) as consti¬ 
tuting an Buthoriited, separate and 
p^ultar dialect of poetry, that some 
uiscusaioii ha.<i of late arisen in our 
literature. There can be no doubt 
that by the poets both of our own, 
and many other countries,' the exce:;K 
haa, if one may any so, teen carried 
to excess: but those, who call up<>n 
us to recover to poetry its pristine 
atrength and trutli, deny that it may 
be admitted in any measure. 

Tbe weight of authority appears to 
be against them, which tltey, liowevcr, 
do not allow as conclusive of the qoes- 
tion. 

1b there not here, and everywhere 
else, something graiitctl to Art, that 
is not known to Nature, to supply, 
or cover its necessary, .tdlitring ini- 
perfeetkiti ? 


H. n. 
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Most med are cowards; and tliat 
will be seen, felt, proved, and confess¬ 
ed, as as there have bera a few 
centuries of universal peace. Oif all 
the virtues, as they are called, courage 
is the mmt artificial. It is create 
and cockered up by war. Let^ all 
Kwunls be once hiiriy converted into 
)ilough8ha’'es, and spears into pruniog 
hooks, and the natural cowawce <a 
the human race will exhibit itself in an 
infinite variety of unexpected fwaas. 
It would be t^ons to trace the causes 
which in our country have so long 
concealed, in some nteasttre diminish¬ 
ed,—but it is to be trusted, not de¬ 
stroyed, the cowardice of the people. 
Such an inquiry would lead us baick to a 
period long antecedent to the Invanon 
of (rreat Britain by Julius Cicsar ; 
however cruel, wicked, and unnatural 
mail has always been, war has still 
been at the bottom of the business— 
find if, instead of Whig or Tory, or 
J-ory-Whig Administration, we could 
contrive to form and keqi together for 
a few years, a Quaker Adiniiustration 
—a Drab Cabinet—coward# as wc aie 
bold enough to avow ourselves to be, 
wc should then fear not to wager all 
wc might happtm lo be worth, that 
the natural character would soon re¬ 
appear in all its natural timidity, and 
lliat nut a person in Great Britain 
would be found so valiant and irra¬ 
tional as to wluntocr leading a for¬ 
lorn hope. 

It is cheering to know, however, 
how much hyiiocrisy there is in what 
is calleil courage. Hypocrisy in a 
large congregadon praying in a church 
is bad, but hypocrisy in two large 
armies fighting in a field is gootL 
Were ih^ really the blood-thirsty 
murderous ruflkns, that to a shallaw 
spectator of their conduct they appear 
to be, words would be wanting to ex¬ 
press the abhorreneWand detestation 
with which all good men must regard 
battalion, li^t infantry, and grena¬ 
diers. But it is refreshing and con¬ 
solatory to reflect, that there ate not 
above some score of men in either ar- 
mamwt, who on the morning of a 
rttched battle, do not, half in fear, 
tulf in anger, curse the day on which 


they tboiudvoa for food to the 
cannon. Qodi armies arc trembliug 
from bead to What would not 
that iiM Irish r^g^nt give to be 
handling the usew wad« on a laay 
bed of potatoes, or flourishing the 
harmless shiOela in a flght down at 
the Bridge? The brave Forty-Secoud, 
often as they have been cut in pdeces, 
have never oune to like it.; and the 
heart of every true Gael is aghing for 
the sidll life of his Highland wla. 

^ut it is not till the armies have 
jdned battle, that the natural coward¬ 
ice of man is conspicuous in all its 
terrible energy. From a nosidon com¬ 
pletely commanding ourlefi wing, to 
which we shall suppose ourselves tobe- 
long—called, we think, a Key—oiiens 
a hundred great gun battery, which, in 
the language of flattery, ts said " to 
be playing upon our line.” Under co¬ 
ver of this facetious fire, several scjua- 
drons of French cavalry come thuniier- 
ing upon our broken squares—a kind 
of horse-play, almost as rough as the 
gambols of the t^rlive battery. No 
want of bead#ot columns of foot ad¬ 
vancing with fixed bayonets at tlie jmu 
de ckarffr. Previous to aU >his enter¬ 
taining din, confusion, and clamour, the 
day was too hot to hl^ us—but now 
the whole of the left wing is in an oven, 
ami seems to be running a strong risk 
of being thoroughly roasted before Uie 
right wing has had a single kurn be¬ 
fore the fire. The ranks a little while 
ago were certainly too thidc for otm- 
fort, but they are now fast lallingantu 
the opposite extreme—some men atik- 
ing down gently with a prayer, os if 
dropping asleep—^some kno^'^ sud¬ 
denly off their pins—smne in 

strange vagaries as they would daoce— 
some cut in two widi the utmost in¬ 
cision—some maugled curiously— 
someblowutoatoms;—tyet douot tfaJnk 
that the left wing hasoecn idle all tois 
time, for, would you belie vo it ? it is vic¬ 
torious ! There had been tit for tat. In 
a paroxysm of fear, the wholeleft wing, ^ 
with tlUte Umes three, flies towards ' 
the Key,and before thrir rowanliee ^ 
had time to cool, carries it on the pmnt 
of the bayonet. ♦ 

Why Uieu should cowanhee, thus 
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wen in U»e most glaring colours to be 
a'^niemal attribute of man, be held 
ill aaidi low repute ? The ladles don’t 
like it, they say, and therefore the 
ipshtlemen declare that they carry no- 
rtiine of the kind abodt with them— 
but why don’t the ladies like it? Be¬ 
cause they have read romance, and the 
age of chivalry is not yet quite gone. 
W^hy do they read romance, and why 
is the age of chivalry not gone? Nay, 
now we arc getting on the back of the 
tortoise, so let what is written |iiw for 
a preamble, and now for the nunn^iody 
of our article. 

All the world has read the En^lsh 
Opium-Eater’s eloquent eulogy in the 
London M8garineon.Tean Paul Kich- 
ter—and his exquisitely translated 
extracts fttmi the writingB of diat 
extraordinary man. All the world, 
too, has read the translator of Wil¬ 
helm Meister’s eloquent eulogy in 
the Edinburgh Beview on Jean Paul 
Richter, nnrortunately, if not inju¬ 
diciously, unaccompanied by any ex¬ 
quisitely translated extracts from the 
writings of that most extraordinary 
man. Not one billionth part of the 
world has read the trai^ator of Wil¬ 
helm Meister's Translations of Soe- 
cimensof the Chief Authors of German 
Romance, containing, among much 
other most anmping, and interesting, 
and original moltter, what appears to 
us a most admirable memoir of a per¬ 
son of the most distinguished coward¬ 
ice. 11 is apiece of autobiography from 
the pen of Army-chaphun Schmelzle, 
in the shape of a letter, wherein he 
describes to his friends bis journey 
to the metropolitan city of Fliftz. 

*1116 cDuiage of the Army-chaplain 
had been implied by rumour, and 
he seta hinuidf boldly to work to give 
lyh^ Rnmotur ilm squabash. A more 
trinmidumt refutation of the calumnies 
of that arch malignant, than that of 
the worthy Scbtnelxle, never, in his 
own tqtiiRon, had been^indhed; while 
thrdu^but his ifkposd it is dclig^tfhl 
to see the fine, simple, sincere, hones;, 
broad eowar^ee, bative td the, man, 
. beaming In' ei^i7 sentence-^to''‘f»*I 
hotr the Armj-diapiBin ingratiates 
himself intb'dur afR^idons by a thou¬ 
sand lUtle unconscious traits of timi- 
ditf, that absolutely make ns ** wish 
that Heaven had made ns such a man." 

He entitles bia letter, “ Cird^r 
Letter of the proposed Catechetical 
Professor Attila Schmelzle to his 


Friends; containing some account of« 
Holiday’s^ Journey to Flats, with an 
Introduction, tonwing his Flight and 
his Courage aa former Army- chaplain." 

He begins with idling bis friends, 
that notning can be more ludicrous 
and diverting than to hear people stig¬ 
matizing a man as cowardly and base- 
hearted, who perhaps all the time is 
struggling desperauiv with the very 
opposite mults, namely those of u lion 
—though indeed the African lion 
himself, since the time of Sparrmatin’s 
Travels, passes among us for a pol¬ 
troon. Such, however, is his case— 
and he wishes to say a Few words u^ion 
it, before describing his journey. 

But we also wish to say a very Lw 
words about the libel on the' lion. 
From time immemorial op to Sparr- 
mann, the lion stood for ^urage. 
He is now pretty generally considered 
to be on a par, with respu'c to that 
quality, with Ciencral W^hitelock and 
Major 3IuUens. 

It is long since wehavf dipped into 
Aristotle’s Natural History; but, if 
we rightly remember, in his time the 
lion was not suspected of being a cat. 
It Was not indeed, we believe, till 
some centuries after the Christian era 
that this calumny was first thrown on 
his character, funce the days of Lin- 
ntcus, Buffbii, and others, the calumny 
has assumed not only atangihle, hut a 
scientifieshape. A lion, in alt the trea¬ 
tises of iiaturalistH, is treated us a cat; 
and we wonder how it has happened 
that Pidcock and Wombwell have 
never thought of feeding him on toast¬ 
ed cheese. He who, by the great 
poets of old, was never named without 
awe, admiration, or reverence, is not 
now Buffered to figure in verse but as 
a ludicrous image; while his coura<;e 
is constant^ called in quodionhy the 
fry of smaU living poets, fibc whole 
rhoal of whom be could extinguish 
beneath a paw. Of old, the (iretk 
and Roman eye saw ip liim the brave 
—the geticrons^tbe noble animal. 
The pipils of the modern school dis¬ 
cover in him but the leral'iy, cruel, 
aud cowardly lappa* of blood. Once 
be was the king of the ftwcht—;and, 
when taken captira,be fought wi»h 
men. Now he is the snldcct ol^leri- 
sioii even in the desert; and when wo 
get him over to Warwick, he is baitefl 
with dogs. Nay, we have seen him 
caricatured (not by George Cruik- 
shank) as Puss in Boots. Wc should 
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fkin ho^ th8t itll tbit arises from the 
single drcumstant% of considering him 
a cat. He is not a cat—and we should 
despise ourselves were we to conde¬ 
scend to prove that patriotic asser¬ 
tion. Sure^ we are, that no reader of 
this Magazine will for a moment be¬ 
lieve that the British Lion himself is 
a cat. If he be, adas ! for heraldry. 
“ The ruddy lion ramped in gold,” is 
a fine line in Marmion—but if the 
ruddy lion be only a red cat, we insist 
on Sir Walter expunging him forth¬ 
with. Mercy on us, if a lion be in¬ 
deed a cat, what wotiid become of 
Sir Davie Lindsay— 

“ Sir David Lyndsay of tite Mount, 

Lord Lion King at Arms.” 

l.ord Cat King at Arms! The Cut 
King! nay, the Cat! instead of Lord 
Lion King at Anns—the Lion King— 
tlie Lion I Then wliat becomes of 
the Independence of the Country, and 
Smollett's famous Ode to Imiepeli- 
(lence— 

“ Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye !” 

Bonaparte pretended not to know 
the sharp-eared heads of the British 
lion, and went the length of calling 
tliem leopards. But even he, in his 
utiected scorn, did not venture to call 
tiieiu cats. If lions be cats, the two 
following fine Imes lose all their gran¬ 
deur :— 

.Vnd in the Vault of Heaven, serenely 
fair, 

Tlic lion’s fiery mane fiouta through tlie 
aiHhicut air 1*' 

A lion and an unicorn look nobly^p— 
as the heart of every true Scotchman 
feels—but, alas I and alack-a-day, a 
cat and a unicorn 1 

“ Tb« lion and an unicorn 
I'ighting for the Crown ; 
i'he lion chased the unicorn 
All through the town.” 

This popular verse-t-thongh rather 
out in its heraldry—is at least natural, 
and practically true; but what uni¬ 
corn would auifer himself to be chasetl 
through a Scottish town by a cat? 
Having thus booked Ariiiy-uhaplaiti 
Sebrnrade's vindication of the courage 
of the lion, agaimst the calumnies of 
Si>arrmann and others, let us sec how 
the Army-chaplain luroclaiins his own 
courage, at the iioiut of the pen, 
against all' the world. What follows 
is cxrt'llcnt. 


** Tou'in tiudl are all aware that, di¬ 
rectly in the teeth of this calumny, it is 
courage, it is desperadoes, (provided they 
be not braggarts and tumultuous per¬ 
sons,) whom I ehiefly venerate; for ex¬ 
ample, my ta'otheii-io4aw, the Dragoon, 
who never in bis lifis bastinadoed one 
man, bet always a whole social circle at 
the same time. How triiealent was my 
fancy, even ia childhood, when I, as the 
parson was toning away to the silent noti> 
gregatioii, used to take it into my bead: 
* How now, if thou sltouldst start up from 
thy pow, and shout aloud—-1 am here 
too, Mr Parson!' and to {mint out this 
thoi%ht in such glowing colours, that for 
vfty dread, 1 have often been obliged to 
leave the church! Anything like liu- 
geiida’s battle-pieces; horrid murder-tu¬ 
mults, seafiglits or Seormingd Of Toulon, 
exploding fleets; and, in my childhood. 
Battles of Prague on the barpsicliord; 
nay, in .short, every map of any remark¬ 
able scene of w'ar: these are perhaps 
too inucli my favourite objects; and 1 
read—and purchase nothing sooner; and 
doubtless, they might lead me into many 
errors, were it not that my circumstances 
restrain me. Now, if it be objected that 
true courage is something higher than 
mere thinking and wdliag, then you, roy 
worthy friends, will be the first to recog¬ 
nise mine, wbw it shall break fiirtliinto, 
nor barren and empty, but active and 
etfecttve words, while 1 strengthen my 
future Catechetical Pupils, as well os can 
be done in a course of College Lectures, 
and steel them into Christian heroes. 

“ It is well known that, out of care 
for the preservation of my life, 1 never 
walk within at least ten Helds of any 
.shore full of bathers or swimmers; mere- 
ly because I foresee to a certainty, that 
in case one of them were drowning, I 
should that moment (for the heart over¬ 
balances the head) plunge after the fool 
to save him, into some bottomless depth 
or other, wiiere we should both perish. 
And if dreaming is the reflex of waking, 
let me ask you, true ilemts, if you have 
forgotten my relating to you dreams of 
mine, which no Coisar, no Alexander, or 
Lutlier, need have felt ashamed of f 
Have I not, to mention a few instances, 
taken l&ome by storm ; and done battle 
with the Pope and the wliole elephantine 
body of the C.ir(iiiuil College, at one and 
the same time? Did 1 not onu oa 
horseback, while simply looking atw Kp- 
view of military, dash- headlong into a 
batailhn quarre; and then capture, in 
Aix-la-Chapel le, the Peruke of Oiarld- 
magne, for which the town pays yearly 
tea reichsthalers of barta^inoiiey; iitd 
carrying it off to Ilalberstadt von Gleim. 
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IK likeiMuiner «eisw tlie Great Pre- 
KiMck’a ii«t; put both IVrake and Hat 
OR tttf Iwad, and yvt retam lionie, aftM 
1 laid stormed their batteries and turned 
the cannon apiinst the eannoneers then* 
■elves ? Did I not onee aabmit to be 
made a Je«v of, and tiwn be regaled with 
hams; though were spe-banw or 
the Orinocco (see Homboldt) ? And a 
thousand sudi things: for 1 Iwve throva 
the Consisterial President of FiXtz out 
of the I’ahue w>adow; those alano-AiU 
ininarors, said by Heinrich Backofen in 
Gotha, at nz groschen the down, and 
each going off like a cannon, 1 have lis¬ 
tened to so calmly thft the falinimton 
did not even awiJcen me; and moiblof 
the bke sort.” 

Nothing can be more ti;jittmphatit-— 
But sonic oee seems to whisper ik<to 
Schnielzlc’s car — “Who tiaok leg- 
bail, SchinclBle, in a certain battle.^ 
On what well-fbaghten field was it, 
Scbtnelzle, that, on the chaplain's be¬ 
ing called ficir to preadi a thanksgiving 
smnon for the victory, no chaplain 
whatever was to be found ?” To this 
malignant whisper, which could only 
have proceeded from the Devil or one 
of his imps, the Army-cliaplun exuU- 
ingly replies—“ What say you, when I 
tell you that I never tvas in any action; 
but have always been accustomed, se¬ 
veral hours prior to such an event, to 
• withdraw so many miles to the r«»r, 
that our men, as soon as du y are beat¬ 
en, may be sure where to find me ? A 
retreat is reckoned the masterpiece in 
the art of war; and at no time can a 
retreat be executed with such order, 
force, and security, as just before the 
battle, when you are not yet beaten.” 

The force of this reasoning seems to 
us altogether irresistible: but the Ar¬ 
my-chaplain, like a bold man as be is, 
gives his adverssriis no quarter, but 
returns to the charge—drives them 
before him—and finally haves ^eni 
hors de eomhat.” ” To many good 
folks,” be cxcUiros, ** any park Imks 
kindKCT,aDd smiles more sweetly, than 
a ralcAurmis park of artillery; and the 
Warlilm Foot, which the ag^ it placed 
on, is to them the true Devil's cloven 
foen^isplhnman natures.” 

^*^ut for ny part 1 tbiak not so: al¬ 
most as if the party spirit of my Chris¬ 
tian name, AttUa, bad pesssd into me 
luure strongly tbim was proper, 1 feel 
niysuif ioq>«ii^ mij] Lirtber to prove my 
couriigeousHess; which, dearest Friends! 

1 shall here in a few lines again do. Tliis 


proof i Could manage hymero inferenesR 
and learned cUations. For example, if 
Galen remarks that animals whh large 
bind-quartem are timid, 1 have nothing 
to do but turn round, and shew the ene¬ 
my my back, aud what is under it, in or¬ 
der to convince them that 1 am not defi¬ 
cient in valour, but in flesli. Again, if 
by well-known experience it bus been 
found that fiesli-cating produces courage, 
I can evince, that in this particular 1 
yield to no officer in the service; tlimigh 
it is the habit of these gentlemen not on- 
]y torun up long scares of roastmeat with 
their landlords, but also to leave them 
unpaid, that so at every hour they miiy 
have an open document in the hands of 
the enemy liimsel^ (the landlord,) testi¬ 
fying that they have eaten tbelr ow’n share, 
(with some other people's too,} and so 
put common butcher-meat on a War¬ 
footing, living not like others by bravery, 
but bravely. As little have I ever, 
ill my cliaracter of chaplain, shrunk from 
comparison with any olHcer in the regi¬ 
ment, who may be a tine lion, and so 
snatch every sort of plunder, hut yet,*like 
this King of Beasts, is afraid ai Jlre, oi 
wlio,—like King James of England, that 
scampered off at sight ol drawn swoids, 
yet so much the more gallantly, before 
all Europe, went out against the storm¬ 
ing Luther with book and pen,—does, 
from a similar idiosynenqr, attack ail 
warlike armaments both hy word and 
writing. And here 1 rmtollect with sa¬ 
tisfaction, a brave sub-lirutenuiit, wliuse 
cunlesaor 1 was, (he still owes niu the 
confession-money) and who, in respect 
ot .itout-bearteducss, had in him perha|» 
something of that Indian dog which Alex¬ 
ander had presented to lilm, as a sort ut 
Dog-Alexander. By way of trying this 
crack dog, the Macedonian made various 
heroic or heraldic beasts be let loose 
against him; first a stag; hut the dug 
lay still; then a sow; lie lay still: then 
a bear; be lay stilL Alexa^er was on 
the point of condemning him, when a 
lion was let forth: the dog rose, and tore 
the lion in pieces. So likewise tlie sub¬ 
lieutenant. A chaiienger, a foreign ene¬ 
my, a Frenchman, are to him only stag, 
and sow, and bear, and he lies still in bU 
place: but let bis eldest enemy, b«i cre¬ 
ditor, come and knock at his gate, and 
demand of him actual smart-maney for 
long bygone pleasures, thus presuming to 
rob him both of past and present *. the 
suh.}ieutciiaiit rises, and throws his rre- 
ditor down stairs, I, iilas, am still staiiii- 
ing hy the sow; and thus, naturally 
enough, misuiiderstooil.” 

Almost the only fca r to which the Ai- 
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my-cliat»l*ln will con^‘S8 himself sul)- 
jeet, is tne fear that he is timnglit suh- 
jMt to other fear. This fear that other 
people may fear that he is subject to 
fear, he has expressed in a very touch* 
ihg manner; but we tear that we have 
Hot time at present (our reluctance 
proceeds from no other fear) to collect 
together the various little ingenious 
stmtenccs in which his fear almost 
fears, as it were, to give itself vent, 
lie publicly confesses that there are 
jicculiariticH in the conduct and ap¬ 
pearance of his outward man that in 
some degree account for,although they 
do not justify, the popular delusion 
that has gone abroad on the subject of 
his courage. 

“ WlioBO, for instance, shall see me 
walking un4cr <]uite cloudh'ss skies, with 
H wax-cluth umbrella over me, to liim 1 
slial) prolwbly appear ridiculous, so long 
as he is not aware that I curry this urn- 
hrelU as a tliunder-screen to keep ofl*any 
halt out of the blue heaven (whereof 
there arc several examples in the history 
of the Middle Ages) from striking me to 
death. My thunder-screeu, in fact, is 
exactly that of Ileimarus: on a lung walk, 
ing-stick, I curry the wax cloth roof; 
from the peak of which, depends a string 
of gold-lace as a conductor; and tbi.s, liy 
means of a key fastened to it, which it 
trails tdongthe ground, will lead off every 
possible bolt, and easily distribute it over 
the whole superficies of the earth. With 
this Paratannerrr Fortaiif in my hand, I 
can walk about fur weeks, under the 
clear sky, without the smallest danger. 
This Diriiig.beli, moreover, protects roe 
against something else; against shot. 
For who, in the latter end of Harvest, 
will give me black on white that no lurk¬ 
ing ninny of a sportsman somewheve, 
when I am out enjoying Nature, shall so 
fire off his piece at an angle of lo", tliut 
in (ailing down again, the shot needs on. 
ly iiglit directly on my crown, and so 
come to the same as if 1 had been shot 
through the brain from a side? 

“ It is bud enough, at any rate, that 
we Itave notliing to guard us from the 
MoofS; which at present is bomharding 
us mlh .stones like a very Turk: for this 
paltry little Earth’s-train-bearer and er¬ 
rand-maid thinks, in these rebellious 
times, that she too must begin, forsooth, 
to sling somewhat against her Mother! 
In good truth, as nutters stand, any 
young Catechist of feeling may go out o’ 
nights, with whole limbs into the moon- 
shin«‘, a-meditnting; and ere long (in the 
midu of his meditation the villainous Sa¬ 


t^ltto bits him) come home a poimded 
jetty, hf Houvon! new-proofs of ooii- 
rage are require# of us on every band! 
No sooner huvo we, with great efforts 
got thunder-rods numufiictured, ai»d eo- 
met-tails euplained owsy, than the ene¬ 
my opens new batteries in liie Moon, or 
somewhere else in the Blue!’! 

Such is the perversity of tlie minds 
of the million, that the meritii of fore¬ 
sight obtain from them less admiration 
than those of courage, and Schtnd- 
ale thinks it, therefore, necessary to 
recount an equestrian exploit which 
he performed, to manifest how ludi¬ 
crous the most serious foresight, with 
all imaginable inward courage, often 
externally appears in the eyes of the 
multitude. Many equestrians are well 
acquainted with the dangers of a horse 
that ruas away—few with those of a 
horse titat walks away—-but wc cannot 
help, by way of cofntra<^t to the adven¬ 
ture which the Army-diajdain is about 
to recount, describing, ip a very few 
words, our sensations on one occasion, 
when we were run away witli on 
horseback by a half-blood' marc, wlio 
we verily believe must have been got by 
Satan out of Devil’s Dam. We give 
our honour—and our name if desiretl 
—that the statement is verbatim and 
literatim true. 

We were sitting rather negligently 
on this infernal animal, which, up to 
that day, bad seemed quiet as a lamb 
—^kissing our hand to ]Mrs Davison, 
then Miss Duncan, and in the blnzc 
of her fame, when a lligiilaiid regi¬ 
ment,‘no doubt the Forty-second, that 
had been trudging down the Mound, 
so silently that we never heard tliein, 
all at once, and without the hlightest 
warning, burst out, witli all their 
bagpipes, into one pibrocli! The 
marc—to do her justice—had been 
bred in England, and ridden, as a 
charger, by an adjutant to an English 
re^ment. She was even fond of music 
—^and ddighted to prance btdiind the 
band—unterrifit d by cymbals or great 
drum. She never moved in a roar of 
artillery at reviews—and, had the 
Castle of Edinburgh—I.ord bless it— 
been self-involved, at that^oment, 
in a storm of thunder and lightning 
round its entire circle of cannon, that 
mare would not so much as have 
pricked up her ears, whisked her tail, 
or lifted a hoof. But the pibroch 
was more than horse-flesh and blood 
could endure—and oft’ we two went 
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Hkf a wbirlwind. Where «’0 went— 
to say, wliat were the names of 
the few first sfreets along which we 
wcBe borne, is a question which, as a 
man of veracity, we must positive¬ 
ly decline answering. For some short 
space of lime, lines of houses reeled 
by withoui a single face at the win¬ 
dows—and these, we have since con- 
/uoturcfl, might be North and South 
ifano\er Street, and Queen Street. 
IJy and by we surely were in some¬ 
thing like a square—could it be Char¬ 
lotte Square and round and round 
it we flew—three, four, five, or six 
t imes. as horsemen do at the Caledonian 
amphitheatre—for the animal had got 
blind with terror, and kept viciously 
reasoning in a circle. What a show 
of faces at all the windows then ! A 
shriek still accompanied ns as we clat¬ 
tered, and thundered, and h|>htcned 
along; and, unless our ears lied, there 
were occasional fits of stifled laughter, 
and once or twice a guffaw ; for there 
M'88 now a ringingof lost stirrups—and 
much bolding of the mane. One com¬ 
plete rotind was executed by us, first 
oil the shoulder beyond the pommel, 
secondly, on the neck ; thirdly, be¬ 
tween the ears; fourthly, between 
the forelegs, in a place call^ the coun¬ 
ter, with our arms round the jugular 
veins of the flying ))henomenon, and 
our toes in the air. That was, indeed, 
the crisis of our fever, Imt we made a 
wonderful recovery back into the sad¬ 
dle—righting like a boat capsized in a 
sudden squall at sea—and once more, 
with accelerated speeil, away past the 
pillaral front of St (icorge’s (Church ! 

Tiie Castle and all its rocks, in 
peristrejihic panorama, then floated 
cloudlika by—and we saw the whole 
mile-length of Prince’s-Street stretch¬ 
ed before us, studded with innumera¬ 
ble coaches, diaiscs, chariots, carts, 
waggons, drays, gigs, shandrydans, and 
wheel-barrows, through among whicli 
we da-shed, as if they had been as much 
gingerbread—while men on horseback 
were seen flioging themselves off, and 
drivers dismounting in all directions, 
making their escape up flights of steps 
and common stairs—mothers or nur¬ 
ses with* broods of young children 
flying hither and thither in distrae- 
tion, or standing on the very crown of 
the causeway, wringing their hands in 
<h>spitir. The wheel-barrows were ea¬ 
sily disposed of—nor was there much 
gi filter diffiruUv with the pigs and 


shandrydans* Butthehackncy-coadies 
stood confmmdedlT in the way—and 
a waggon, drawn by four horses, and 
beafiett up to the very sky with beer- 
barrels, like the Tower of Babel or 
Babylon, ilid indeed give us pause— 
hut ere we had leisure to rum male on 
tlic shortness of human life, we broke 
through between the leaders and the 
whcei.s with a crash of leathern breech¬ 
ing, dismounted collars, riven harness, 
and tumbling of enonnou*! horses that 
was perilous to hear ; when, as Siu 
and Sal!»n would have it—vvould you 
believe it, there, twenty kilts deep at 
the least, was the same accursed High¬ 
land rt^iment, the Forty-second, with 
fixed bayonets, and all its pipers in the 
van. the pibroch yelling, squeaking, 
squealing, grunting, growding, roaring, 
as if it had only that very instant 
broken out—so, suddenly to the right¬ 
about went the bag-]»ipe-haunied 
mare, and away up the Jlound, past 
the pictures of Irish Giants—Female 
Dwarfs—Albinos—an Klephant • in¬ 
dorsed with towers—Tigers and Lions 
of ail sorts—and a large wooden build¬ 
ing, like a pyramid, in which there 
was the thundering of cannon—for the 
battle, we rather think, of Cauii»cr- 
down was going on—the Bank of 
Scotland seemed to sink into the Nor- 
J„och—one gleam through the window 
of the eyes of the Director-General— 
and to lie sure luiw we did make the 
street-stalls of the Lawn-market spin ! 
The man in St Giles’s steeple was 
|)laying bis Oim o’clock Tune on the 
bcdls, heedless in that elevation of onr 
career—in less tiian no tune John 
Knox, preaching from a bouse half¬ 
way down the Canonp^te, gave us the 
gn-by—and down through one long 
wide sprawl of men, women, ami ehil- 
dren, we wheeloti past the Gothic 
front, and round the south angle of 
Ilolyrootl, and across the King's Park, 
where vran and withered sporting 
debtors held up their hands and cried. 
Hurra—hurra—hurra—without stop 
or stay, up the rocky way that leads 
to St Anthony's Well and fiMUjtel— 
and now it was manifest that we were 
bound for the summit of Arthur’s 
Seat. We hope that we were suffi¬ 
ciently thankful that a direction was 
not taken towards Salisbury Crags, 
where we should have hc« n dashed 
into many million pieces,—in wliirh 
rase this Magazine “ must have slept 
111 uncreated dust.” Free nuw from 
M 
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c%'en the elightest Bubnrban impedi* 
raent, obataclc, or interruption, we 
began to eye our gradually rising 
situation in life—and looking over our 
shoulder, the sight of city and sea was 
indeetl magnificent. Therein the dis¬ 
tance rose North Berwick Law—but 
though we liave plenty of time now for 
description, we had scant time then 
fur bcht)lding perhaps the noblest 
scenery in Scotland. Up with u.s—up 
with us intu the clouds—and just as 
St (iiles’s bells ceased to jingle, and 
both girths broke, we crowned the 
summit, and sat on horseback like 
King Arthur himself, eight liundrcd 
left above the level of the sea !* 

Now, it is with this little incident 
that befell ourselves, that we wish to 
contrast an adventure of tlie Ariny- 
cliajdaijj, Schmclzle, as recorded in 
his autolnograjdiy. It is as follows; 

“ My evil star would have it, that I 
sliould otice in Vienna get upon a hack- 
horse; a pretty eriougli lioney-coloured 
nas, hill old and hard-mouthed as Satan ; 
so that the beast, in the next street, 
weiir ojT with me ; and tins in truth— 
only at a mtlk. No pulling, no tugging 
took effect; I, at last, on the back of 
this SeU-riding-horse, made signals of 
distress, and cried . ‘ Stop him, good 

)>eopIe, for God’s i-ake stop him; my iiorse 
I', off!' But these simjile persons, seeing 
the beast move along as slowly as a 
Keich'-bofruihlaw-suit,or tlie Deily I’ost- 
w iigen, could not in the least understand 
the matter, till I cried as if possessed : 

‘ Stop liim, then, ye blockheads and jolt- 
beads; don’t you see that I cuiinot hold 
the nag?’ Hut now, to these noodles, 
tlic sigiit of a hard-mouthed horse going 
olF with its rider step by step, seemed 
ridiculous rather than othernise: half 
A’ieiitia gathered itself like a comet-tail 
liehiiul my beast and me. Prince Kau- 
nitz, the best horseman of the century, 
(the last,) pulled up to follow me. I my¬ 
self Sat and swam like a perpendicular 
jiiece of drift-ice on iny honey-coloured 
nag, which stalked on, on, stt'p by step ; a 
many-cornered, red-coaled letter-carrier, 
was delivering bis letters, to tlie right and 
left in various stories, and he still 


crossed over before me again, with satin.' 
cal features, because the nag went along 
too slowly. The Schwanscbleuderer, or 
Train-dasher, (the person, as you know, 
who drives along the streets with a huge 
barrel of water, and besplashes them with 
a leathern pipe of Uiree ells long from aa 
iron trough) came across the haunches 
of my horse, and, in the course of his 
duty, wetted both these and myself in a 
very cooling manner, though, for my part, 
1 had too much cold sweat on me al¬ 
ready, to need any fresh refrigeration. 
On my infernal Trojan Horse (only I 
myself was Troy, not beridden but ri¬ 
ding to destruction), I arrived at Malzlein, 
(a suburb of \’'ienna,) or perhaps, so con- 
luhcd were my senses,, it might be quite 
another range of streets. At last, late in 
the dusk, 1 liiid to turn into the Prater; 
and here, long after the Evening Gun, to 
my iiurror, and quite against the police- 
rules, keep riding to and fro on my ho¬ 
ney-coloured nag; and possibly I might 
even have passed the night on him, had 
not my brother-in-law, the Dragoon, ob¬ 
served my plight, and so found me still 
sitting firm as a rock on iny runaway 
steed. lie made no ceremonies ; caught 
the brute; and put the pleasant ques¬ 
tion : Why I had not vaulted, and come 
otfby giound-and-loUy tumbling? though 
be knew full well, that fur this a wooden- 
hornc, which stands still, is requisite. 
However, lie took me down; and so, 
after all this riding, horse and man got 
home with whole skins and unbroken 
bones.” 

Wc are now sufficiently well ac¬ 
quainted with the character of the 
army chaplain, to feci an interest in 
his fortunes—and ask ourselves what 
is taking him to Flktz ? You shall 
hear—he goes to present to the Mini¬ 
ster, and (icneral von Schabackcr, a 
petition, praying that he would be 
pleased to indeinnify and reward him, 
as an unjustly deposed Army-chap¬ 
lain, by a catechetical professorship. 
Tlie distance to FhUz from his own 
home is not great, and he has taken 
his place in the post-coach. “ I'he y2d 
of July,” writes Schineklc, “ about 
five in the afternoon, was now, by the 


• It is right to mention, that oiir mare had a few weeks before (ridden by Colonel 
Leigh, then in the Castle) performed a match against time, (we forget the number 
of minutes,) from the draw-bridge of the esplanade to the summit of Arthur’s Seat. 
As her coiifusioii subsided, she naturally enough conceived that she was engaged in 
doing the mutch over ugain—^iid the fact, therefore, independently of its merits as 
a mere sporting achievement, is valuable also as a ” psyehologieal curiosity,” in the 
philosophy of the Horse. 
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^y»bill of tho roirular poaUcoach, 
mevocably fixed for my departure.” 
His wife Bcrpci li’lien, r.s he called his 
Tcutober<;:i. t«* ibllow on the -a-Hh, 
the iiiternii'diate day, the "Sd, being 
that on wJiieh he pui-poscs to present 
his petition. He, therefore, assembles 
his little knot of domestics, and pro- 
rnnkates to them the household hnv 
011(1 laledietory rescript, which, after 
his depannre, in the first place, hj'nrc 
the outSi t of his wiic, and, in the se¬ 
cond place, ofii r her outset, they were 
rigorously to oi>cy,—exjiLuuiiig to 
them esjioewliy whatever, in cases of 
conflagrations, housc-hivakings, tlmn- 
der-storms. or transits of troops, it 
would behove them *to do. To Ids 
wife he ilelivers an inventory of the 
best goods in their little regi'-tcr-'diiji, 
which goods she, in case the house 
takes fire, is in the first place to se¬ 
cure. . 

“ I onlered her, in stormy nights, ftlie 
peculiar lliiet.weather.) to put otir Kol.un 
harp in the windovv, that so any villain¬ 
ous prowler niiglif imagine 1 was (,nita- 
syi'iff on iny insttnineiit, and thereloii; 
awake; tor like leasoiis, bKu, to tnke 
the house-doiT within doors by day, tital 
lie miyhr sleep then, und so he livelier at 
night, 1 farther conii>elIe(l her to ha\o 
an eye on tlie focus of every knot in tin: 
panes of tlie stable-window, nay, on every 
glass of water she miglit set down m tJie 
Ijoiiso; as I Jiail already otten recounted 
to her examples of such aecidenral buni- 
ir/g-glasses having set whole buildings m 
flames. 1 then appointed her the hour 
when ‘•he w.i> to set out on I'liday mom- 
ing to tollow me; and rerap-tuliited uiori' 
emphiitii.'jilly tiic household precept*-, 
which, prior to her departure, «-he must 
afresh ineulcate on her domestics.” 

The parting from bi> wife, for the 
long space of thirty-six hours, is very 
pathetic, and may not he read without 
tears. His last words to her are,— 
Now, lierga, if there be a re-union 
appoinied for us, surely it i« either in 
Heaven or Fl;it 7 , and I hope in (ioil 
it is the latter." ^'llh these words, 
the postscoach whirled stoutly away— 
and .Sthinelzle looks round tlirongli 
the hack-window at his own good lii- 
tlc village of Neusattel, the steephs 
of which arc rising aloft like an e[>i- 
Uiphium over his life, or over hU body, 
perhaps, to return a ljfeles.s corjise. 
But before setting oili we forgot to 
mention that— 

" I now packed in two different sorts 
of medicines, hiating us well as cooling. 


against'two diffircnt possibilities; also 
tny old splints for arm or leg breakages, 
in case the coach overset; and (out of 
foresiglit) two times the money I was 
likely to need. Only here 1 could have 
wished, so uncertain is the stowage oi 
such things, that 1 hud been an Ape wiili 
cbeek-poiiches, or .some .‘•on of Ojiyos- 
sum with a natural*bug, that su 1 might 
have reposited tliese necessaiics of ex¬ 
istence in pockets which wi'i'e sensitive. 
.Shaving is a task 1 iiluay- go throngli 
before '•etiing out on journeys ; lim iiig u 
ratioiiii! niistrus* against strancer liiood- 
thii't) birhers; bn', on this ocimmoii, I 
retimed my heard; since, howcwi close 
shaved, it would li.ive giown Hgaiti by 
tho ro.td to siicli a longrli that i could 
have fronted no ^Minister ami Geneia! 
with It.” 

T'hc Army-chaplain t.nkcswilh In'ni. 
as a .safeguard, his brother-in-law, .s 
bold drago:>n, and a fire-eater. Mnt 
he frankly coiifes-a's that the assem¬ 
blage in the I’ost-co.ich, and conver- 
.satiomil pic-nic, is f.ir from being ii- 
his taste, the whole of them ’suspi¬ 
cious inikiiowinabble whom llu 11,< / 
cilllt-maik<.t was sllurmg to ils .s a nl 
“ Hesiile me," he v^Tiles, “ .sal a ]>ei- 
son, vho, m all lium..n pro!i,ilulit\. 
was a harlot; on In r breast, a dvsaii 
intending to c.xhilm himself ai the 
fair; on tin other s.iK a rat-eateiic! 
gazing at me ; and a biiiid passfUj^ii. 
in a red inaiule. ' 

“ Tfiat rascals among tbe*** people 
would not study me, and rny iiropeitu s 
and accidents, to entangle me in tinu 
toiares, no man could be iny .surety, (n 
strange places. 1 even, out ot pnidenc*, 
avoid looking Jong up at any jail-window , 
because some iosci, sitting bvdnnd tin 
bars, ma}, in a moment, cull doun out 
ot mere malice : ‘ How goes it, eoiiirade 
Scliuiei/ie V or tartlier, beeause any hii f 
ing eairhpidl may taiicy 1 uiii pUiiiiing:; 
reM'iie for some eoiitedorate aboie. Front 
another sort ot prurience, little diflcienf 
liom tins, [ also make a point ol never 
Uirningrouiidwlien tuiy booby calls,'I'm 1 1' 
after mo.” 

As to thfilwMrf, the Anny-cliafilain 
had tin objection to truvcllii^ with 
liim wliithcrsoeti r he {dease'l ; hiU, 
the wretch thought to rai;,e .* jiaitieu- 
lar delect ition in his mind by proini - 
sing that his Pollux and brother in 
ttade, nil extraordinary giant, wouM 
overtake the Pobt-coach liy tnidiiight. 
Hotli of theic noodles (for so-Schiuel- 
zle calls them in bis peevish fears) 
are in tlic luibit of going in conipanv 
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to fait*, as reciprocal 'cxa^gerators of 
opposite magnitudes ; the dwarf being 
the convex magnifying glass to the 
giant, and the giant the concave ilimi- 
nishing glass of tlie dwarf. The rat¬ 
catcher greatly disturbed the Army- 
chaplain. J''or besides the unprepos¬ 
sessing profession of poisoning follow¬ 
ed by tJiis destroying angel of rats, this 
M')U,.‘-Atrnj)f)s, he had many dan¬ 
gerous ieatures—a stabbing lookj i>ier- 
eing you like a stihtlo—and a han, 
■'.harji, boiuy visage, conjoined with 
his eiiuiiuratio/) of his stock of ])oi- 

oiib; \cliilc tln re was a sly stillness 
.ibuui liiiii—a sly sniiU', as if in some 
eoiner he noticed a mouse as he would 
nolii e a loan. 

*• Nor \uis I liir wrong, I belii've; for 
soon allcr iliis, iio began i,uite coolly to 
tiiiorni the con'iuiiiy, in which Mcie a 
du.iit .ii.il a (eiriale, tliiit, in liis tunc, he 
iiad, not witlout enjoyment, run ten men 
tiii'oiigh the hoily; iiad \iith great con- 
»enii-i ec Jicived oH'.i dozen men’s arms; 
‘•loiiiy ''p.'it hair heads, torn out two 
hoartb. and inoie oj the like sort; wliile 
oone ol them, otliervvise persons ot spi¬ 
rit, liud ill the least lensted: ‘ but why.'*' 
aililed lie, with a poisonous smile, and 
r.iiving tne hat from iiis odious bald- 
liite; ‘ lain oiviiliierablc. Let anyone 
ot tiie company that chooses lay as miicli 
'lie on my bare crown as he likes, 1 shall 
>i(>t initiil 't.’ 

“ My brother-in-law, the Ifrngoon, di- 
u'ctly kindled his tinder-box, and put a 
heap ol tlic buriiiiig matter oji the Itut- 
e.itclier’s poll; hut the fellow stood it, 
us It it had licen a mere picture of fire, 
and the two looked expcctingly at one 
another; and the tuimer smiled \cry lool- 
■shly, s-'ivuig—‘ It was simply jileasant 
to him, like a good warmmg-pluster; for 
this was always the wimry region ot his 
body.’ 

“ Here the Drtrgoon grojieil a little on 
the nuked skull, and ctieil with ainazo- 
inent, that ‘ it was as cold as a knee- 
pan.’ 

Lilt now the fellow, to our horror, 
alter some pieparatioiis, actually liftcil 
oil thti <juui ter-hcull, and held it out to 
iis, siiying—‘ lie had it sawed oJl'a mur- 
I elder, his own having aecideiitally been 
biokcti;’ and withal explained, iliat the 
stahhiiig and aim-cutting lie had talked 
ul was to be iiiideistooil as a jest, seeing 
he had iiieiclj <ionc it in the clianieter 
of Immulus at an Anatomical 'riieiitre.” 

Kor is liie ivtl-muiiUcil bliiul pas¬ 
senger Icsh cliainoiig ill liis own pc- 
ciiJ ar way than the lat-catchyg. 


“ I come now to the red-mantled Blind 
Passenger; most prqbably an Emi ;rc or 
for he speaks German not worse 
than he does French; and his name, I 
think, was Jean Eierre or Jean Paul, or 
some such thing, it; indeed, he had any 
name. His red cloak, notwithstanding 
this his identity of colour with the Hung, 
man, would in itself have remained heart¬ 
ily indifferent^ to me, had it not been for 
thi.s singular circumstance, that he liad 
ulreudy five times, contrary to all expec¬ 
tation, come upon me in five different 
towns, (III great Berlin, in little Hoi, in 
Coburg, Mciniiigen, and Bayreuth,) and 
each ot these times, had looked at me 
.significantly en^gh, and then gone his 
ways. M JiciJiW this Je.iK l^i ne is dog¬ 
ging me with hostile ii.tcnt or not, I 
cannot say; but to our fancy, at any rate; 
no object cun be graliiying that lhu.s, 
with corps of obscn'ation, or out of loop- 
hoics, holds and aims at us with mus¬ 
kets, winch lor year alter year it shall 
iiioie to this side and that, without our 
l.nouiug on whom it is to Jhe. Still 
nunc oilcnsive did Itedcloak become to 
nic, a hen he began to talk about Ids soft 
mildness of soul; a thing which seemed 
i-iihur to betoken pumping vou or uu- 
dormiiiing you. 

“ I reiilied; ‘ t>!r, 1 am just come, 
Milh toy brother-in-law licic, Irom the 
In id of battle, (the lust affair was at Pim- 
pclsuidi,) and so perhaps am too much'- 
ol a humour tor lire, pluck, and war- 
iiiry; and to many a one, who liujipeiis 
to huv(> a roaring waterspout ut a heart, 
it may he well it lus cJi rical character 
(which i.s mine) rather enjoins on him 
inildiics.s than wildness. However, ail 
iiuldne.s.s has its iron limit. If any 
thouL’Iitless dog chance to anger me, in 
tlie first lieat of rage, 1 kick my toot 
througli him; and utter me, ray good 
brother here will jterhaps drive matters 
twiee as lar, for he is the man to do il. 
Perhaps it may be singular; but 1 con¬ 
fess, 1 regiet to this day, ihut once when 
a boy 1 rer-eived tlin-e blows tram an¬ 
other, witfioiit tightly retunung them ; 
ami 1 olteii feel us it i iim^t smi pay 
them to his du.<t'end.iiits. Jn sootli. it J 
but cliaiice to .see.scliild rtinrungoi! like 
a da.-tard liom the weuk attack of iieliild 
likt liim-i',1, I cannot tor my iile nmicr- 
.stuiid hi> lunning, ami can scarcely keep 
tioiii intcru’i'iiig to save him by a deci¬ 
sive knock.' 

“ The Pussfiiger ineunwbilc was smi¬ 
ling, mil III the best fu-liiuii. He gave 
hiuiscll out tor u i.egations-Hath, and 
seemed fox eiioiigli tor such a po.st ; Imt 
a btiid fox will, in the long luii, bite me 
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4r^abUIy as a mad >voIf will. For the 
rest, I calmly went on with my euloRy 
on Courage; only tliur, instead of ludi- 
crous gasconwling. which directly betrays 
the coward, I purposely expressed myself 
in words at otice cool, clear, and firm. 

«< I nm altogether for Montaigne’s ad¬ 
vice,’ said 1: * Fear nothing hut fear.’ 

« ‘ I again,’ replied the Legations- 
man, with useless wiredrawing, ‘ I should 
fear again that 1 did not suiheiently fear 
fear, hut continued too dastardly.* 

“ ‘ To this fear, also,’ rejilied I coldly, 
' 1 set limits. A man, for instance, may 
not in the least believe in, or be afraid of 
ghosts; and yet by night may bathe him¬ 
self in cold sweat, and this purely out of 
terror at the dreadful fi%ht he should be 
in, (especially with wlint whitfs of epilep¬ 
sies, failing-sicknesses, and so forth, he 
might be visited,) in case simply his owm 
too vivid fancy should create any wild 
fever-image, and hung it up in the air be¬ 
fore him.' ” 

The Army-chaplain is beginning to 
wish most devoutly that he had never 
put his foot into the Pi)St-coach that 
jogs between Xeusattel and Fliit*, fill¬ 
ed, as it is, with “ such a dreailful 
company,” more than enough to appal 
the stoutest heart, and freeze with 
horror the blood in the viins of a 
Diomcd or Achilles. At this crisis, 
there is a thunder-storm. 

“ A loud storm of thunder, overtaking 
the stage-coach, altered the diM;oiirse. 
You, my J'riends, knowing me as a man 
not quite destitute ot some tincture of 
Natural Philosojihy, will easily guess my 
precautions UL'aliist thunder. 1 place 
myselt on a chair in the middle of the 
room, (often, w'hen suspicious clouds u/e 
out, I stay whole nights on it,) and by 
careful removal of all conductors, rings, 
buckles, and so forth, 1 liere sit thunder- 
proof, and listen with a cool spirit to this 
elemental music of the cloud-kettledrum. 
These precautions have never harmed 
me, for 1 am still alive at this date; and 
to the present hour, I congratulate my¬ 
self on once hurrying out of church, 
though 1 had confessed hut the day jire- 
vioiis j and running, without more cere¬ 
mony, and Ijcfore I bad received the sa¬ 
crament, into the charnel-house, because 
a heavy tbunder-eJoud (which did, in 
fart, strike the churchyard lindentree) 
was hovering over it. So soon as the 
cloud had disloacled itself, 1 returned 
from the rtiariiel-housc into the chuich, 
and was happy enough to come in after 
ttu- Ilangtudii, (usiuitly the last,) and so 
still partu-ipatc in the Feast of JjOVC. 


“ Such, for my own part, is my mao- 
ner of proceeding but in the full stage¬ 
coach, I met with men to whom Natural 
Philosophy was no philosophy at all. 
For when the clouds gatherca dreadfully 
together over oiir coach-canopy, and, 
sparkling, began to play through the air, 
like so many fire-flies, and I at last could 
not but request that the sweating coach- 
conclave would at least bring out their 
w'ntclies, rings, money, and such like, 
and put them ail into one of the cur- 
riage-pockfts, that none of us might have 
a conductor on his body; not only would 
no ouc of them do it, but my own bro¬ 
ther-in-law, the Dragoon, even sprang 
out, with naked drawn sword, to the 
coach-box, and swore that he would con¬ 
duct the thunder all away himself. Nor 
do I know whether this desperate mortal 
was not acting prudently ; for our posi¬ 
tion within was friglittul, and any otic 
of us might every moment he a dead 
man. At last, to crown all, 1 got into 
a half altercation with two of tlic riiilc 
memlicrs of our leathern household, the 
Poisoner and the Harlot; seeing, by iht ir 
questions, they almost gave me to n:i- 
derstaiid, that, in our conversational jm'- 
nic, especially with the Blind Passeii.rer, 
1 had not always come off with the best 
share. Such an iin)mtation wounds your 
honour to the quick ; and in my breast 
there was a thunder louder than that 
above u.s ; however, I was obligeii to 
carry on the needful l ichangc ot .sharp 
words uii quietly and slowly as possible; 
and 1 quarrelled sriftly, and m a low tone, 
lest in the end a whole coacliful of }ico- 
ple, set in arm.sagaiii.st each other, might 
get inti) heat and perspiration; and so, 
by vapour Steaming throiigli the coach- 
roof, conduct the too near thunderbolt 
down into the midst of us. At last. 1 
laid before the compnr>y tlic whole theory 
ot EIccliicuy, m clear words, but low 
and ^Iow, (striving to avoid all emission 
of vapour,) and especially endeavoured 
to frighten them away from fear. I’or, 
indeed, through fear, the stroke—nay, 
two strokes, the electric or the apoplec¬ 
tic—might hit any one of us; since in 
EiTcleben and Ueiinarus, it is sutlicieiitly 
proved, that violent iear, by the tfanspi- 
ration it causes, may aftract the light¬ 
ning. I accordingly, in some fear of my' 
own and other people’s tear, represented 
to the passengers that now, in ii coach to 
hot and crowded, with a dr.uvn sword on 
the coach box piercing the very liglit- 
nmg, with the thunilci cloud hanging 
over us, and even witli so many traiispi- 
rations fioiii inripieiit fear; in short, with 
siicli visible danger on every Jtaiid| tin y 
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anuat absolutely Ibar nothing, If they 
would not, all and sundry, be smitten to 
death in a few minutes. 

“ ‘ O Heaven!’ cried I, ‘ Courage! 
only courage ! No fear, not even fear of 
fear! Would you hat'e Providence to 
shoot you iiere sitting, like so many hares 
hunted into a pinfold ? Fear, if you like, 
when you are out of the coach; fear to 
your heart’s content, in other places, 
where tlierc is less to be afraid of; only 
not here, not here !’ 

“ I shall not determine—since among 
millions scarcely one man dies by thun¬ 
der-clouds, but millions perhaps by snow- 
clouds, and rain-clouds, and thin mist— 
wlicther my Coach-sermon could liuvc 
made any claim to a prize tor man-saving; 
however, at last, all uninjured, and dri- 
\ing towards a rainbow, we entered the 
town o' Vicrstiidicn, where dwelt a Post¬ 
master, in the only street which the place 
hud.” 

'I’hc brave Army-chaplain has now, 
with no inconsiderable heroism, un- 
tlergone one stage—and, having pro¬ 
bably fortified himself with some 
sclmaps. prociNids niiignanimously from 
Vierstadten towards Nierdherschona. 
About ten o’clock the whole paity, 
himself excepted, iitcludiug the posti¬ 
lion, fall asleep, anti a new source of 
fear is thus opened up, and conlinue.s 
to How over him tluring the dark 
1 tours. 

“ I had now a glorious opportunity of 
following Lavater’s counsel, to apply the 
physiognomical ellwand specially to sleep¬ 
ers, since .sleep, like death, expres-ses the 
genuine form in coarser line.s. Other 
sleepers not in stuge-coaches 1 think it 
less advisable to mete with this ellwand ; 
having always an apprehension lest some 
fellow, but pretending to be asleep, may, 
the instant 1 ant near enough, start up as 
■II a dream, and deceitfully plant such a 
knock on the physiognomical inen.sura- 
tor’s' own facial structure, as to exclude 
it lor ever from appearing in any IMiy- 
siognoinical Fragments, (itself being re¬ 
duced to one,) either in the stippled or 
Hue style. ‘Nay, might not the most 
honest sleeper in the world, just while 
you are in hand with his piiy.siugnomical 
dissection, lay about him, sjnirrcd on by 
honour in some cudgelliiig-sccnc he may 
be dreaming; and in a fewinstants of clap¬ 
perclawing, and kicking, and trampling, 
lull you into a much inoie lasting sleep 
than that out of which he was awaken¬ 
ed?” 

It is a fine moonlight night, and in 
a little village, wliile SchmcIv.le'B bro¬ 


ther-in-law the Dragoon, and the Fos- 
tilion, are sitting at their liquor, the 
Dwarf, Harlot, and Blind Man in the 
red mantle, still asleep, he hapjiily 
fronts a small terror, destiny being 
twice on his side." This adventure he 
muB be allowed to tell in his own words: 

** Not far from a Hunting Bo.x, beside 
8 pretty chimp of trees, 1 noticed a wliite 
tablet, with a black inscription on it. 
This gave me hopes that perhaps some 
little monumental piece, some pillar of 
honour, some battle memento, might 
here be awaiting me. Over an untrod¬ 
den flowery tangle, I reach the black on 
white; and to my horror and amaze¬ 
ment, 1 decipher in the moonshine: 
Jicti'arc of S/irhi^-n/ivu! Thus was I 
standing perhaps hail a nail’s breadth 
from the trigger, with which, if I but 
stirred my heel, I should shoot myself 
olF, like a forgotten ramrod, into the 
other world, beyond the verge of Time ! 
The first thing I did was to slutch down 
my toe-nails, to bite, and, as it were, eat 
myself into the ground with them ; since 
[ might at least continue in warm life so 
long as I pegged my body firmly in be¬ 
side the Atropos-scissors and hangman’s 
block, wbich lay beside me ; then I en¬ 
deavoured to recollect by wliat steps the 
Fiend had led me hither unshot, hut in 
my agony I had perspired the whole of 
it, and could remember nothing. In the 
Devil's village close at band, there was 
no dog to be seen and called to, who 
might have plucked me from the water; 
and my lirother-in-law and the Postilion 
both carousing with fiiil cun. However, 

I summoned my courage and determi¬ 
nation ; wrote down on a leaf of rny poe- 
ket-bouk my last will, the aceiden.al 
manner of my death, and my dying rc- 
meinbranee of Berga; and then, with 
full sails, dew helterskelter through the 
midst of it the shortest way; expecting 
at every step to awaken the murderous 
engine, and thus to clap over my still 
long candle of life the l^nsoir, or extin¬ 
guisher, with my own hand. However, 

I got oH' without shot. In the tavern, 
index'd, there was more than one fool to 
laugh at me; becau-e, forsooth, what 
none but a fool could know, this Notice 
had stood there for tlie lust ten years, 
without any gun, as guns often do with¬ 
out any notice. But so it is, my Friends, 
with our game-police,which warns against 
all things, only not against warnings.” 

Tile Anny-cbaplaiD now embarks in 
the ro.st-coach on the third and last 
stage, from Nieilerscliona to FlaU. 
Seasoned, as he has been, by the many 
fiery ordeals through which he has 
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paKyedj he is svell prepared to face he¬ 
roically a danger, long ago predicted 
by the Dwarf, and now about to be 
realized. Di-ejJy stooping through the 
high posthoiise door, issues the Giant, 
he^hteneil by the ell-long bonnet and 
feather on his huge jobbernowl. There 
being no room inside, the Giant is 
mounted on the roof, in Uie character 
of luggage. To Schinelzle such a back- 
wall 'ahd rear-guard could not l)C par¬ 
ticularly gratify ing, and his imagina¬ 
tion is immediately on the alert. What 
manifold murderous projects may not 
the knave of a (iiant behind him be 
contriving ? Say that he breaks in and 
assails the Array-chaplain by the back 
window, or with Titanian strength lays 
hold of the coach-roof and demolishes 
the whole party in the lump! The 
Giant, however, falls asleep—and far 
and wide the silence of night is cheered 
by his mighty snore. The darkness 
is over and gone, and Aurora and the 
Post-coach arrive togetber in the j»rc- 
cincts of Flatz.— 

I looked with a sharp yet moistened 
eye at the steeples: I believe, every 
man who has anything decisive to seek 
in a town, and to whom it is either to be 
a judgment-seat of liis hopes, or their 
anchoring-station, either a battle-field, 
or a sugar-field, first and longest directs 
his eye on the steeples of the towti, us 
upon the indexes and Iwlanee-tongues of 
his future destiny; these artificial peaks, 
which, like natural ones, are the thrones 
of our Future. As I happened to express 
myself on this point perhaps too poeti¬ 
cally to Jean Purre, he answered, with 
sufficient want of taste -. ‘ llie steeples 
of such towns are indeed the Swiss Al¬ 
pine peaks, on which we milk and ma¬ 
nufacture the Swiss cheese of our Fu¬ 
ture.’ Did the Legations-Peter mean 
with this style to make me ridiculous, 
or only himself? Determine!" 

They all alight togetber at the Ti¬ 
ger. Our hero looks out from the 
windows of the overflowing Inn, and 
down on the rushing sea of marketers, 
and begins {preflect, Uiat except Hea¬ 
ven and, fte rascals and luurdcrtis 
ibenjs*i»es, none knew how many of 
the huter two plssses were floating 
aiuon^ the tide, purposing perhaps to 
lay hold of the most innocent stran¬ 
gers, aiiil m {Kirt cut their purses, in 
pait ihcir threats. 

“ The whole rabble of the stage-coarh 
stopped at the 'J’lger; the Harlot, the 


Rat-catcluir, Jean J*ierre, the Giant, who 
had dismounted at the Gate of the town, 
and Carrying the huge Idock-head of the 
Dwarf on his shoulders as his own, (cloak¬ 
ing over the deception by lii« cloak,) had 
thus, like a niituy, exliibited himself gratis 
by half a dwarf more gigantic, than he 
could be seen for money. 

“ And now for each of the Passengers, 
the question was how he could make the 
Tiger, the heraldic emblem of the Inn, 
his prototype; and so, what iamb he 
might suck the blooil of, and tear in 
pieces, and devour. My brother.in-law 
too letr me, having gone in quest ot .some 
horse-dealer; but he retained the chain, 
ber iie.xt mine fur his sister: this, it ap> 
})eured, was to denote attention on his 
part. 1 remained solitary, left to my 
own intrepidity and toiee of purpose. 

*• Yet among sc many villains, eiiroin- 
pas-iiig if not even beleagueiiiig me, I 
thought warmly of one far distant, faith- 
lul !n>ul,—of my Berga in Xeusuitcl; a 
true heart of pitli, u hieli perhaps with 
many a wcaJv marriage-partner miglil 
have given protection rather than sought 
it.” 

Amid the tempests of the world, a 
clergyman reailily makes fora free har¬ 
bour, for the church—the church-wall 
is his casemate-wall—and behind it 
are to be found more peaceful and 
more accordant souls than in the mar¬ 
ket-place. 

It is obvious, however, on a very 
little reflection, that there are few 
more dangerous places than a church. 
It is .ery infectious: a different ilis- 
casc may be in every ]>cw. llehind 
YOU the small-pox is joining rueful¬ 
ly in the psalm—in clo.se juxtapo¬ 
sition on cither side scrcanns a sore- 
tbront—and in your front, .staring on 
you like a madman, lo ! scarlet fever. 
But it is ncctlless to particularize. 
Hundreds of incipient, critical, or con¬ 
valescent occult complaints arc inter¬ 
spersed tlirougli tlic main body of ibe 
church and both its wuigs,—and should 
a little hit of plaster drop from the 
ceiling, or wood crack, or pane of glass 
be hniller than usual, the whole ato* 
dience rises with a yell, like one Uiuti 
or woman, uml you are of course 
trodden to death. 'I’he clergvman is 
generally the second cause ol tins ct- 
tastroplie—b aping out of the i»ulpit 
like a lliirlcquiii on the first alarm, 
with a view, It is supposed, of iimkirig 
for the door, in the circumstance.^ a 
most hoficless, and absurd, and pro- 
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poRterous attempt. True, that the 
alarm is false—but what better would 
it be if it wa-e true—and if the 
cupola, so beautifully painted by an 
artist of celebrit y with cherubs, should 
in pood faith drop down like an ex¬ 
tinguisher on the many-twisted wick 
of life? Here candour forces us to 
confess that roofs of churches do not 
very often tumble down—that when 
they do, the odds arc seven to one in 
favour of ihe Sunday—and that, should 
the odds he iloorL'<l—it is happily a 
hundred to one in favour of your not 
being jiresLiit on the occasion ; still in 
a matter of life and deatli, such odds 
are not sufticiently great—and we 
wonder to sec ehurehes filled as they 
are, more especially coiisideiing the 
.shortness of iiuman life, liut hear 
the Aniy-cliaplain ! 

“ In short, 1 wont into the High 
Cliurch. However, in tlic course of the 
psaUn, J was somewli.tt disturbed by a 
lleiduc, who came up to a well-dressed 
young gentleman sitting opposite me, 
and lore the double opera-glass from his 
nose, it being against rule in I’Jatz, as it 
is in Dresden, to look at the Court with 
gfiiSRcs which diminish and approximate. 
J iny.sclf hud on a pair of spectacles, but 
they were magnifiers. It was impossi¬ 
ble for me to resolve on taking them olf; 
and here again*, 1 am afraid, I shall pass 
for a fool hardy person and a desperado; 
so much only I reckoned fit, to look in¬ 
variably into my pralm-hook ; not once 
lifting iny eyes while the Court was 
rustling and entering, thereby to denote 
that my glasses were ground convex. 
For the rest, the sermon was good, if not 
always finely conceived for a Court- 
church ; it admonished the hearers 
against inmimerahle vices, .to wliose 
counterparts, the virtues, another proiich- 
er might so readily have exhorted us. 
During the whole service, I made it my 
business to exhibit true deep reverence, 
nut only towards God, but also towards 
my illustrious I’rince. For the latter 
reverenee I had iny jirivate reason ; I 
wished to stamp this sentiment strongly 
and openly as with raised letters on my 
countenance, and so give the lie to any 
malicious imp about Court, by whom my 
contravention of the iV/nt'gy/'tc on JW^ra, 
and my free German satire on this real 
tyrant himself, which I liad inserted in 
the J-Tiiiz [reeilj/ Journal, might have 
been perverted into a secret character¬ 
istic portrait of my own Sovereign. We 
live in such times at present, tliat scarcely 
can wo rompose n pasrpiinAde on the 


"Devil in Hell, but some human Devil on 
Earth will aj^Iy it to an wigel.'* 

When the Coiirt at last issue from 
church, and are getting into their car-, 
riages, the Armv-chaplain keeps at 
such a distance that his face may not 
be noticed, for be is alarmed lest it 
should assume an indifTercnt, or proud, 
or fierce expression. He is well aware 
that nature has made hhn a laughing 
hyena, and illustrates the unaccount¬ 
able ferocity of his reckless temper 
by the following anecdote 

“ God knows, who has kneaded into 
me those mad desperate fancies and crot¬ 
chets, which perhaps w'ould sit better on 
a Ilero-Schabackcr than on an Army- 
chaplatn under Jiim. 1 cannot here for- 
betu’ recording to you, my Friends, one 
of the maddest among them, though at 
first it may throw too glaring a light on 
me. It was at my ordination to be 
Army-chaplain, while about to ]>artici- 
pate in the Sacrament, on the first day of 
Duster. Now, here while I was stand¬ 
ing, moved into softness, before the 
balustrade of the altar, in the middle of 
the whole male congregation,—nay, 1 
perhaps more deeply moved than any 
among them, since, as a person going to 
war, I might consider myself a half-dead 
man, that was now partaking in the last 
Feast of Souls, as it were, like a person 
to be hanged on the morrow,—here, 
then, amid the pathetic effects of the or¬ 
gan and singing, there rose something— 
were it the first Easter-day which awoke 
in me what primitive Christians called 
their Easter-laughter, nr merely the con¬ 
trast between the most devilish predica¬ 
ments and the most holy,—in short, there 
rose something in me, (for wliich reason, 
1 have ever since taken tiie part of every 
simple person, who might ascribe such 
tilings to the Devil,} and this something 
started the question: * Noiv, could there 
be aught more diabolical than if thou, 
just in receiving the Holy Supper, wert 
madly and blasphemously to begin laugh¬ 
ing?' Instantly 1 took to wrestling 
with this hcll-dog of a tliought; ne¬ 
glected the most precious feelings, mere¬ 
ly to keep the dog in my eye, and scare 
him away; yet was forced to draw back 
from him, cxli.austcd and unsuccessful, 
and arrived at the step of tlie altar with 
the mournful rertaiuty that in a little 
while ! should, without more ado, begin 
laughing, let me weep and mourn in¬ 
wardly as 1 liked. Accordingly, while I 
nud a very worthy old Biirgermeister 
were bowing down together before the 
long parson, and the latter (perhaps 
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kaedfaig on the low enshion, I fancied 
him too long) pat the wafer in my clench*, 
ed mouth, I felt all the muscles of laugh¬ 
ter already beginning sardonically to con¬ 
tract : and these had not long acted on 
the guiltless integument, till an actual 
smile appeared there; and as we bowed 
the second tidie, I was grinning like an 
ape. My companion, the Bilrgermeister, 
justly expostulated with me, in a low 
\-oice, as we walked round behind the 
altar: ‘ In Heaven's name, are you an 
ordained Treacher of the Gospel, or a 
JMerry-Andrew? Is it Satan that is 
laughing out of you ?’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Heaven! who else ?’ said I; 
and this being over, I finished my devo¬ 
tions in a more becoming fashion." 

The Army-chaplain has now to en¬ 
counter the dangers of dinner a* a 
table-d'hote in a strange town. But 
hunger is itself one of the boldest of 
appetites, and, armed with a knife and 
fork, he feels that he could fight the 
del il. 

" From the church (I now return to 
tl'.e Fliitz one) I proceeded to the Tiger 
Inn, and dined at the tabie-d'Kiile, being 
at no time shy of encountering men. 
Previous to the second' course, a waiter 
handed me an empty plate, on which, to 
iny astonishment, I noticed a French 
verse scratched in with a fork, contain¬ 
ing nothing less than a lampoon on the 
Commandant of Fliitz. Without ccre- 
, mony, I held out the plate to the com¬ 
pany; saying, I had just, as they saw, 
got this lampooning cover presented to 
me, and must request tliem to hear wit¬ 
ness tiiat 1 had nothing to do with the 
matter. An ofticer directly changed plates 
with me. During tlie fifth course, 1 
could not but admire the diemico-medi- 
cal ignorance of the company; for a 
hare, out of which a gentleman extracted 
and exliibited several grains of phot, tlwt 
is to say, therefore, of lead alloyed with 
arsenic, and then cleaned by hot vine¬ 
gar, did, nevertheless, by Xhe spectators 
(1 expected) continue to be pleasantly 
eaten. 

In the course of our table-talk, one 
topic seized me keenly by my weak side, 

1 mean by my honour. Tlie law custom 
of the city happened to be mentioned, as 
it affects niUurai children; and I learned 
that here a loose girl may convict any 
man she pleases to select into the father 
of her brat, simply by her oath. * Hor¬ 
rible !' said I, and my hair stood on end. 

' I fi this way may the worthiest head of 
a family, with a wife and children, or a 
eleiyym:4U lodging in the Tiger, liestript 


of honour and innocence, by any wideed 
chambermaid whom he may have seen, 
or who may bare seen him, in the course 
of her employment!’ 

“ An elderly officer observed: ‘ But 
will the girl swear herself to the Devil 
so readily ?’ 

“ Wlmt logic! ‘ Or suppose,' conti¬ 
nued 1, without answer, * a man happen¬ 
ed to be travelling with that Vienna 
Locksmith, who afterwards became a 
mother, and w'us brought to bed of a 
baby son; or with any disguised Cheva¬ 
lier d'F.on, who often passes the night 
in his company, whereby the I.ocksmith 
or the Chevalier can swear to their pri¬ 
vate interviews : no delicate man of ho¬ 
nour will in the end risk travelling with 
another; seeing be knows not how' soon 
the latter may pull off his bouts, and pull 
on his woman’s pumps, and swear his 
companion into fatlierhood, and himself 
to the Devil!’ 

Some of the company, however, mis¬ 
understood my oratorical fire so much, 
that they, sheep-wise, gave some insi¬ 
nuations as if I myself were not strict 
in this point, but lax. By Heaven! I 
no longer knew wiiat I was eating or 
speaking. Happily, on the opposite side 
of the table, somejying story of a French 
defeat was started: now, as I had read 
on the street corners that Freiicii and 
German Troclamation, calling before the 
Court Martial any one who bad heard 
war rumours (disadvantageous, namely), 
without giving notice of them,—1, ns a 
man not willing ever to forget himself, 
had nothing more prudent to do in tiiis 
case, than to withdraw with empty ears, 
telling iy>ne but the landlord why." 

He had chosen no improper time 
for retiring; for he had previously 
tiftermiDed to have bis beard shaven 
about half past four, so that, towards 
five, be might present himself with a 
chin just polishra by the razor smooth¬ 
ing-iron, sleek as wove-paper, and 
without the smallest root-stump left 
on it, to Von Schabacker, the General 
and Minister,—with true disgtist, and 
contrary, be admits, to ail sanitary 
rules, he pours down into his stomach 
a torrent of Pontac, that unappallad 
he may face the Barber. 

We are not ashamed to confess that 
we never yet have had coumge (we 
use that word laxly, for want of a 
ter) to put ourself under the hands of 
a Barber. Wc began shaving for a 
beard in our fourteenth year, being 
somewhat precocious; and to the se- 
creev wbirn it was necessary to oh» 

4 
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serve in shavinff (mrtehes~-4‘ot we 

liad to steal tlie minister's razors for 
the nonce—we must partly attribute 
our invincible repumance now to the 
ide« of beinff sfuived by another, which 
always necessarily involves a certain 
degree of publicity. A metaphysical 
andysis, therefore, of our general un¬ 
willingness to be shaved, would occu¬ 
py a small volume,' os it would be 
absolutely necessary, in the first place, 
to define, with the strictest accuracy, 
many of the simple emotions,—which 
has never yet, that we know of, been 
done,—and then to reduce into their 
components or constituents some of 
the chief complex 'ones, before the 
analyst could advance a single step to¬ 
wards the reduction into soniething 
like regular order and natural subor¬ 
dination, of the states of mind in which 
we necessarily exist, during what may 
he vaguely called an aversion to being 
shaved—states of mind, let it be mark¬ 
ed, not consecutive, as people might 
imagine, little accustomed to turn the 
eyes of the mind inward upon itself, 
but strictly synchronous—the whole 
seemingly separate scries being, with¬ 
out great difficidty, reducible to virtual 
co-cxisteiice. 

It would, in all probability, be made 
to appear—were tlie analysis perform¬ 
ed with the finest instruments—that 
fear was far from being the chief con¬ 
stituent of that one great ruling com¬ 
plex emotien’, which wc sufier under 
the imagination of being subiected to 
a Barber. For, in tracing the deve¬ 
lopment of our character, we should 
have to treat at great length of the 
pride of boyhood bursting into puberty 
—and, per fas rt nr/iis, self-sworn to 
raise u beard—tlien all the hopes and 
fears that kindle hope, alternately be¬ 
holding, ns in a mirror, our chin bris¬ 
tling with virility, or still smooth as 
a maiden’s cheek—then the love of 
solitude, endeared to us from watch¬ 
ing the silent ]>rogre.ss of nature and 
art—then the force of habit—then the 
joy of skill—and all the crowd of sub¬ 
sequent feelings—among which are 
conspicuous, contempt, pity, scorn, 
disgust, aversion, and hatred, to the 
whole race of Barbers—mysteriously, 
we confess it, mingled with fear. Yet 
that fear is with us rather an imper- 
. sonal than a personal emotion. Wc 
do not fear for ourselves, that our par¬ 
ticular and es]H;cial throat will be cut 
bv one ]>articiilar and ospcci.il Barber, 
Vor., XXII. 


whom we now know to he one of the 
most bnihanc and harmless of men— 
at least, if we do, that fear is but as 
the faintest breath that dims, vet can¬ 
not be said to be seen to dim, the clear 
glass, over which, from soqu unknown 
quarter, it has been unaccouniabljr 
breathed. Our fear is imaginative, 
and from afar. All the most barba¬ 
rous murders suddenly perpetrated 
by men of that profession upon tlieir 
helpless patients, tucked up in swad¬ 
dling clothes to the very chin—^and 
sitting perhaps on a Saturday night, 
after a week's labour and growth of 
beard, vainly dreaming how smug and 
decent they will look to-morrow fore¬ 
noon in church—crowd upon our ima¬ 
gination, till the Beau Ideal of tin; 
Barber rises before it, dipped u]> to bis 
bare elbows in blood. 'I’ue very unreal 
images of blocks, within the abstract 
idea of the no-where-existing shop of 
this uncreated murderer, who is .sup¬ 
posed to assassinate the phantoms It' 
tloes not shave—look most ghastly de¬ 
capitations in silent rows, prophetic of 
doom—jdaced there in horrid mock¬ 
ery of the yet headed passengers hur¬ 
rying along the streets—and in a hell- 
i.sh refinement of cruelty known but to 
fiends, familiarly called blocks; and 
some of them—O ruth! (> misery ! 
bedizened with lawyers’ wigs, such .is 
we have Iteurd Sir James Scark tt speak¬ 
ing in at lyfincaster assizes, and, in our 
opinion, much more eloquently, also 
Mr Henry Brougham. 

The common Hotel Barber was 
ushered in to me; but at first view you 
noticed in his polygonal zigzag vi.sage, 
more of a man that would finally go 
mad, than of one growing wiser. Now, 
mtidmen are a class of persons whom I 
hate incfedibly; and nothing can take 
me to sec any madhouse, simply because 
the first maniac among them may clutch 
me in his giant fists if he like; and 
because, owing to infection, 1 cannot, 
be sure tliat I shall ever get out again 
with the sense which 1 tirought in. In 
a general way, 1 sit (when once I am 
lathered) in such a posture on my chair 
as to keep both my hands (the eyes 1 
fix intently on the barbering counte¬ 
nance) lying clenched along my sides, 
and pointed directly at the iiiidritf of the 
barber; that so, on the smallest ambi¬ 
guity of movement, I may dash in upon 
him, and overset him in a twinkling. 

“ I .scarce know rightly how it hap¬ 
pened ; but licre, while 1 urn anxi'onslv 
•Juilyin!; tiii- toolh'li twiitcd li'au''' of ;! 
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Kbaver, and lie just tUen chanced to lay 
iua ]ong whetted weapon a IttUe too 
abruptly against my bare tliroat, I gave 
him such a sudden bounce on the aMo> 
minal vi^'cera, that the aiily rariet bad 
wcllnigh suiciduliy slit his own wind- 
)ipc. " I'oifime, truly, nothing retnained 
nit to indemnity the man; and then, 
fontrary to my usual principles, to tic 
inund a broad stuffed eras'at, by way of 
I'lpak to what remained unshorn." 

Thus equipped, he boldly sallies 
from the Tiger to the Audience Hall 
ot' Schabackei, and prevails on a 
lackey to deliver his Petition. 

“ Tlie lackey, however, did not keep 
me long waiting; but returned with—1 
may say, the text of this whole Circular 
—the almost rude answer 'vvliMi you, 
iny Fiicnds, out of regard fur me'and 
Schabacker, will not divulge) that* * In 
case I were the Attila Schicel/leol Sciia- 
buckcr's llcgiment, I might hit my pi¬ 
geon-liver flag again, and tly to the l)e- 
vil, as I did at Ihinpelsradt.’ .'.noihcr 
man would have dr.opt dead on the spot. 
1, however, walked quite stoutly oil, an- 
swering the IVIli/W, ‘ Witli gieal plea- 
'■ure indeed. 1 .'ly to the Devd; :i:.d 
De'til a Sl\ I eaie.’ On the ruad home, 
1 t-xainineii myself whether if had not 
been the I'ontac tliaf spok’ out ol me; 
'tliough the very oxaui'Kafioii contradiet- 
ed this, for Ponti!-' never examines;, 
hut f found tJiat nofliing hut I, my heart, 
my cour<iee, perhaps, hrid sjothp.’i, and 
wJiv, aftir ali, any wliiinpLietj;Does 
not tiie p'ltrhnony of my gmrl wife en- 
liow me better than ten C;.reebetifiil 
Professorships? And has sin. not fur¬ 
nished ail the corners of ray book of Lde 
with so many golden clasps, tliat I can 
open it for eve. wltbotil we.inn'' it? Let 
fienhearts cackle amt pip ; I dapped my 
pillions, and said, ' Dash boldly through 
if, come what mayl’ I felt myself cxei- 
ted and exalted ; I fancied Republics, m 
which I, as a hero, might be at borne ; f 
longed to be in that noble Grerinn time, 
when one hero readily put up with bas¬ 
tinadoes from another, and said, ‘ .Strike, 
but bear I* and out of this ignoble one, 
where men will scarcely put up with 
hard words, to say nothing of more. 1 
painted out to my mind bow I should 
leek if, in happier circumstances, I were 
uprootuig hollow Thrones, and before 
wtiole nations mounting on mighty deeds 
as on tfi« Temple-steps of Immortality; 
and ill gigantic ages, finding quite other 
men to outmnn and outstrip, than the 
mite-popiilace aiioiit roe, or, at the best, 
I'l'ie and there a X'dlcanelln. I tlioiiglit 


and thought, and grew wilder and wilder, 
and intoxicated myself, (no Ihtntae in- 
toxicatioa therefore, which, you know, 
increases more by continuance than ces¬ 
sation of drinking,) and gesticulated open¬ 
ly, a.s I put the question to myself— 

‘ Wilt tliou he a mere state Isp-dog ? A 
dog’s-dog, u pium ftcsiderium of an impium 
dcsidcrium, an Kx-£x, a Nothing's. No¬ 
thing?—fire and Fury!’ ” 

The Army-chaplain, returnid to the 
Tiger, prepares to go to bed. And 
here we ffnd that Dr Kitchiiicr is om- 
of liis disciples. I'or he tc1l.s us tli.i> 
the wine did not take fioin him the 
good sense to look. uniUr the bed, be¬ 
fore g.'ing into it, and examine wlie- 
thir any one was lurking there; fot 
example, the Dwarf, or the Giant, oi 
the Uat-catclur, or the Legations- 
Rath, that is the llliudllouge-tnantU'. 
.also to bhovethc key under the iaieli, 
(the best bolting arrangement of all,) 
anil then, by way of farther a-ssurance, 
to bore his night-screws into the doin', 
and pile all the chairs in a lien)) be¬ 
hind it; and, lastly, to keep on In 
hreeclieaand shoes, wislung aii.soliui Iv 
to have no care on hi-, mind, and n .ul\ 
for a htiirt at the shortest and sliglit- 
c.»t notice. Dr Kitcinner, it ajipva,' , 
therelbre, was a pla.giary ; but tli - 
Army-chaplain far transfemi'. tli 
Dwtor. 

" 15i(t I Ji.icl still other prec.nuion- io 
take in regard to skeji.vva'ki'ig. 'lo im- 
It lus always licen Kimiiiuelien: ibi. 
liow so many men can go to h.d, ..im 
lie do'.vn in their pusc theie, vviihoiit n-. 
ficetinp that, perhaps, in the In -.t '•lee:), 
tliey may get up .again as Sotnnanil)n'i^t<. 
and erawl over the lops of roofs imd tli.- 
like; awakening in .«ome spot wliete 
they may fall in a moment imd bu-iik 
their necks. While at hoint’, tJieie i- 
littlo ri*k in my «Jeci»; because, tny i ri;)i' 
toe being fastened every niglit vvith tiuer 
ells of tape (I call it, in jest, mir marri.ig.' 
tic) to my wife’s left hand, I teei a eer. 
tainty that, in case I should start up frutn 
this bed.arrcst, 1 must with the tellii t 
infallibly awaken her, and so by my Bor- 
ga, as by my living bridle, t>e again led 
back to bed. Rut here in the Inn, 1 h>>il 
nothing for it hut to knot myseii once or 
twice to tlie bed-foot, tiuit 1 inigbt not 
wander j though in this way, an irrup¬ 
tion of villains would have brought dou¬ 
ble peiil with it.—Alas' so dangerous is 
sleep at all tinies, that every man, who is 
not lying on Jiis hack a eorps«-, niust he 
on his guatii, hsi, with the genera! ‘v-- 
lem, some limb or oli.er iibo hill aslei j‘ . 
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Ml wiiicli case tbe bleeping iiuib (titere 
are not wanting examples of it in Medi. 
t-al History) may next inoriiiiig be ly|i>g 
ripe for amputation. For this reason, i 
liave myself frequently awakened, that 
Tio part of me fall asleep. 

“ Having properly tied myself to the 
lied-posts, and at length got under the 
coverlid, I now began to be dubious 
aliout niy Pontac Fire-bath, and appre¬ 
hensive of the valorous and tumultuous 
dreams too likcly to ensue; which, alas, 
(lid actually prove to be notliing better 
Than heroic and monarcliic feits, castle- 
-lormings rock-throwlngs, and the like. 
This point also I am sorry to see so little 
..tteiiiled to in medicine. Mcdicdl gen. 
iloiiu'ii, as well as their customers, all 
■ tutch thcinseivcs quietly in their beds, 
uiiho'.it one uii.on'; them considering 
whether .i lurioii' r.igr*, (snpposin,',' him 
k'.io direcily atcer to drink cold water in 
iiis (il■ea;ll,; or a heart-devouring ^Tief, all 
winch he may undeigu in vision, does 
'1.11111 to life or not.’’ 

:Most unwillingly do wc skip over 
tiu- recital of lii^ niidniglit encounter 
with spirit.s and apparitions raised to 
ifiTdilen the hravest of the brave,” 
hy bis wicked brollitr-in-law, the 
thagooM. The noble-.Tt natures are 
. o'!t tdivi' to superstitious terrors— 

■ I'll the \rnty-eli.iplaiii wrestles all 
idii long with blasts IVoiii lull 
■ a'lud tl.ro'U.'h tbe kvy-liole with 
t jiair ol‘ liello'.' S, With eluhauled co- 
■ sills that lly uj; to the eelliiig— 
r.li meieil'i thai Ireep ir.iwliiii ouL 
. 'Ill h-eliiv- [lie bed, up aiul doiiti iho 
;l 'O;,. t till’ eoiliniand of a iiei-i\inij'!i- 
ei—with the wash-luiud basin super- 
. larally waltzing with the Jug,—and 
, iill 11 1(• general cliit!cr of al 1 the f«111i- 
site—all the .artie’es of wliieh recipro- 
...lly iiiterehange their .several offices, 
.nd Join in :i general da'uee of death— 
when lo! hlooining like a rose, he be¬ 
holds ills own Tuetoberga m u corner, 
who had, in herfoml anxiety for her 
imr>band's safety, flow'll to I’diitz on the 
v.mgs of love, a day before the ap- 
poiiUi’d time; and it seems as if the 
I'ridal inoniiiig were again breaking 
upon his soul. After many cinbrace- 
nu nts, Scbmelzle finds it necessary to 
bite or cut the coloquintti-apple, and 
give her the half of it, tlmt is to s.iy, 
111 plain language, he must coinmiiui- 
I .lie to her the news of his rejected pe¬ 
tition for the I’ateehetical I’rofesisor- 
diip: — 

“ Wishing 10 '>p-“e tins io.muI heart 
'Ic im!i.iiessot the whole ti utli. .itid fo 


subtract flometiiiug from a heavy bin. 
den, mure fit for the slioutders oi a man, 

1 began : * ifei^iciien, the Professor¬ 
ship affair is taking another, though still 
a good enough eoursst the General, 
whom may tbe DevU and his Grapdmo- 
tber teach sense, will not Ml taken ex¬ 
cept by stotra ; and stttrm he slmli have, 
as certainly us I have on my nightcap. ‘ 

“ ‘ Then, thou art nothuig yet ?' m- 
(luired slie. 

“‘For the moment, indeed, not !' an¬ 
swered I. 

“ ‘ But for Saturday night ?’ said she. 

“ ‘ Not quite,’ .said I. 

“ ‘ Tlieii am 1 sore stricken, and could 
leap out of the window,’ said she, and 
turned away her rosy fice, to hide it's 
wet eyes, and was silent very long. Tlieu, 
wit^jiiiinfnlly quivering voire, .she be- 
giinT ‘ Good Christ sttind by me at Neu- 
siittcl on Sunday, w'hen these high-pran¬ 
cing pridefiil dames look at me in church, 
and 1 grow scarlet for shame!’ 

*' Here in sympathetic w'Oe 1 sprang out 
of bed to the dear soul, over ivho.se bright¬ 
ly blooming checks wairm tears wen; roll 
itig, and cried’ ‘ Thou true hcirt, do not 
tear luc in pieces .so! May I die, it yet 
in these ilog-duys T become not all and 
cvcrytliing that thou wiihcsl' Speak, wib 
thosi be iMining-rirhiii, Fiiild-r.ttliiii, 
L'uiul-i.itliiM, War-r..tliin, t li.imher-i.i 
thin, {'omiiU'rcc-r.TthiJi, L!’t,.itioni r;'t(iiii. 
or Dev'i .iiid his l>i:n’s i .tliifi . Ian, 
lU'i’c. .Old will 1 , 113 ' '*• 1 o-nie. 

row 1 £("iJ iiiliiig to .Saxony anil 

IIos’si.i, to l’i’:i''-.i.'x :i[i.l Itn-' u, to I'Vn’.s- 
l.iinl nii.i K ir.’Liicllcnh.),;e:i, .uni di^ui.imt 
I I'l I'.u’iy iii.ilters l.ii 
till I il'ie aiiut'i.'", Mill III! ail tilings u' 
iipeo, l'i.u-tiM,',i;'.:i;;i.'ii (’'nirr i’,.1!j, Schee 
iMii lixi ise-i.iih. li!i:irh;ii.r fj'iii.iing-ratli, 
Fistit/. (’'laiiilii'i.rafj), I'ioi wc have the 
iMsli;; and tli.is, a',one .eid single-handed, 
represent with one /('.ix and corpa.i ii 
whole 11 ith-sesslon of Select Iliths; .iml 
.stand, a complete I.cgioii of Honour, on 
one single pair of legs : the like no man 
ever did.’ 

"‘O' Now thou art angcl-good '' said 
she, and gladder tears rolled down; ‘thou 
shall cotinsel me thyself which are the 
finest Tluths, and these we will be.’ 

" * No,’ coniimiod 1, in Tlie fire of the 
moment, ‘neither shall this serve na ; to 
me it is not eiiotigh tlmt to i^frs Clmplaiit 
thou canst anaoimcc thyself as Building- 
riithin, to Mrs 'rovvn-parson as Lega- 
t ions-rath in, to Mrs Burgermister as 
Courl-riithiri, to Mrs Uoad-and-tull-sui- 
veyor ns I'oinmeree-rhthin, or how aud 
where ihon ple.isest-' • 

" • .‘Vli! uiyown too Lmiyi .Ittelclieii! 
‘•iinl sli!'. 
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M * ».Bat,’ continued I, ‘ I shall like¬ 
wise become corresponding member of 
the several learned Societies in the se¬ 
veral best capital cities, (among which I 
'have only to choose;) and truly no com¬ 
mon actual member, but a whole hono¬ 
rary member; then thee, as ^father ho¬ 
norary member, glowing out of my hono¬ 
rary membership, I uplift and exalt"** 

The Army-chaplain now feels that 
lie has triumpbetl over fate and for¬ 
tune: 

“ But now came bright and brightest 
hours. 1 had i-oiiqiiered time, 1 had 
conquered myself and Berga; seldom 
does a conqueror, as I did, bless both the 
victorious and the vanquished party. Ber¬ 
ga called back her former Heaven, and 
pulled otT her dusty boots, and on her 
flowery shoes. Precious morning ilNre- 
rage, intoxicating to a heart that loves ! 
J felt (if the low figure may be permitted) 
a double-beer of courage in me, now that 
I had one being more to protect. In 
general it is my nature—which the ho¬ 
nourable Premier seems not to be fully 
aware of—to grow bolder not among the 
bold, but fastest among poltroons, the 
bud ejfamplc acting on me by the rule of 
contraries. Little touches may in this 
cose shadow forth man end wif>, with¬ 
out casting them into the shade : When 
tlic'triffl waiter with his green silk apron 
brought up cracknels for breakfast, and 1 
told him, * Johann, for two !* Berga 
said, ‘ He would oblige her very much,' 
and called him Herr Johann. 

“ Bergelcben, more himiliar with rural 
burghs than capital cities, felt a good 
deal amazed and alarmed at the coffee- 
trays, dressing-tables, paper-hangings, 
sconces, alaliastcr inkholdcrs, wi(h Kg}'p- 
tian emblems, as well as at the gilt bell- 
handle, lying ready for any one to pull 
out or to push in. Accordingly, she bad 
not courage to walk through the hall, vvirh 
its lustres, purely because a whistling 
whifHing Caji-and-feather was gesturing 
up and down in it. May, her poor heart 
was like to fail when she peeped out of 
the window' at so many gay promenading 
towv’«~people, (I was briskly tliat in u 
I'ttle while, at my side, she must break 
into whistling a Gascon air down over 
thorn;) and thought the middle of this 
doifczltng courtly throng. In a case like 
tins, reasons are of less avail than exam¬ 
ples. 1 tried to elevate my Bergelcben, 
by reciting some of my nocturnal dream, 
leasts; fur c.xamplc, how, riding on a 
whale’s lairk, with a threc-proiigcd fork, 
1 bad pierced and eaU-n three eagles; 
.uid by more of the like sort: but J pro- 


duoed no efllect; peritaps, because to tlie 
timid female heart the battle-field was 
presented rather than the conqueror, the 
abyss rather than the overleaper of it. 

** At this time a sheaf of newspapehi 
was brought me, full of gallant decisive 
victories. And though these happen 
only on one side, and on the other are 
just so many defeats, yet the former 
somehow assimilate more with my blood 
than the latter, and inspire me (us Schil¬ 
ler’s Jtabbers nsed to do) with a strange 
inclination to lay hold of some one, and 
thrash and curry him on the spot. Un¬ 
luckily for the waiter, he had chanced 
even now, like a military host, to stand 
a triple bell-order for march, before he 
would leave his ground and coinu up. 

‘ Sir,* Iwgan I, my bead full of battle¬ 
fields, and my arm of inclination to baste 
him; and Berga feared the very worst, 
as I gave her the well-known anger atid 
alarm signal, namely, shoved sip niy cup 
to my hindbead—‘ Sir, is this your way 
of treating guests ? Why don’t you come 
promptly ? Don’t come so again; and 
now he going, friend !’ Although bis re¬ 
treat was my victory, 1 still kept briskly 
cannonading on the field of action, and 
fired the louder (to let him bear it) the 
more steps he descended in bis lligbt. 
Bergelcben,—wdiofdtquitc horror-struck 
at my fury, particuUi ly in a quite strangu 
house, and at a quality waiter with siik 
apron, mustered all her soft words against 
the w'itd ones of a man-of-war, and spoke 
of dangers that might follow. ‘ Dangers,’ 
answered 1, ' arc just nbat I seek ; but 
fur a man there are none; in all cases 
lie will either conquer or evade them, 
either show tlieni front or buck.' ” 

The whole morning till noon pa.ssc8 
in viewing the sights and trufllcking 
for wares, for the most nart, in the 
broad street of their Hotel, the Tiger. 
Berga is blessed. In her care lor 
household gear, she forgets Unit oi' 
dress, and in the j^iotter-nuirket, tlio 
toilcttc-tablc fades iroiii her thoughts. 

“ I, for my share, full of true tedium, 
while gliding after her through her vari¬ 
ous marts, w'ltli their lung cbeapetiiiigs 
end cbalferingH, merely acted the Philo¬ 
sopher hid within me: f weighed this 
empty Liie, and the heavy value which 
is put upon it, and the daily anxiuty of 
man lest it, this lightest dowii-routhcr of 
the Earth, lly off, and feutlicr him, and 
take Jiiin with it. These thoughts, per. 
haps, I owe to tlic street-Iry of boys, w ho 
were turning tlicii inarket-ficcdom to ac¬ 
count, liy till owing stones at one an- 
uUiei all round me for, in the nniisl o> 
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this tamult, I vividly figured myself to 
be a man, who had never seen war; and 
who, therefore, never having experienced 
that often ofathousand bullets not one will 
hit, feels apprehensive of these few silly 
stones lest they beat in his nose ai|d 
eyes. Oh! It is battle-field alone that 
sows, manures, and nourishes true cou« 
rage even for daily, domestie, and sdkalU 
cst perils. Tor not till be comes from 
the battle-field can a man both sing and 
cannonade; like tlie canary-bird, which, 
though so melodious, so timid, so small, 
so tender, so solitary, so soft-feathered, 
can yet be trained to fire off cannon, 
though cannon of smaller calibre." 

They dine ti^ether—alone—in their 
own room—and then issue from the 
purgatory of the market-tumult— 
where Berga, at every booth, had 
something to order and load her at¬ 
tendant maid with—into Heaven, into 
the Dog Inn, as the best Fliitz public 
and pleasure-house without the gates 
is named,—on the way thither, his lit¬ 
tle wife, his elbow-tendril, extracting 
from him such a measure of courage, 
that while going through the gate, 
(the Army-chaplain aware of the mi¬ 
litary order, that you must not pass 
near the sentry, threw himself over 
to the other side,) she quietly glided 
on, close by the very guns and fixed 
bayonets of the City (luard. In the 
pleasure-house, Schmclzlc in his se¬ 
cret heart all along keeps looking 
down, with success, on Schabackcr’s 
refusal of the Catechetical Profes¬ 
sorship. But about one in the morn¬ 
ing, he is destined to find a windmill 
to tilt with, a windmill which t|;uly 
lays about it with somewhat longer, 
stronger, and more numerous arms 
than a giant, for which Don Quixote 
might easily have taken it. Having 
retired for a minute behind one of 
the booths, while Berga walks on— 

“ Lo! steering hither with dart and 
s])car, comes the Booth-watcher, and 
coins and stamps me, on the spot, into a 
filclier and housebreaker of his Booth- 
Mreet; though the simpleton sees no¬ 
thing but that I am standing in the cor- 
ner, and doing anything but—taking. 
A sense of honour without callosity is 
'never blunted for such attacks. But 
how in the dead of night was a man of 
tins kind, who Imd nothing in his head— 
^t tlie utmost beer, instead of brains—to 
be enliglilcned on the trutii of the mat¬ 
ter? 

“ I shall not conceal my perilous re¬ 
source . 1 seizeil the fox by the tail, as 


we Bay; in otlier words, I made as if I 
had b^n muddled, and knew nut rightly, 
in my liquor, what 1 about: 1 Uiere- 
fore mimicked everytiting I was master of 
in this department; staggered hither and 
thither; ^played out my feet like a dan¬ 
cing-master ; got into zigzag in spite of 
all efforts at the straight line; nay, 1 
knocked my good bead (perhaps one of 
the clearest and emptiest of the night) 
like a full one, against real posts. 

“ However, the Bootii-bailiff, who pro¬ 
bably bad been oftener drunk than I, and 
knew the symptoms better, or even felt 
them in himself at this moment, looked 
upon the whole exhibition as mere craft, 
and shouted dreadfully : * Stop, rascal; 
thou art no more drunk than 1! 1 know 
thee of old. Stand, I say, till I speak to 
thee ! Wouldst have thy long finger in 
the market, too ? Stand, dog, or 1*11 make 
thee !* 

“ You see the whole noebis of the mat¬ 
ter : 1 whisked away zigzag among the 
booths as fast as possible, from the claws 
of this rude Tosspot; yet he still hobbled 
after me. But my Teutoberga, wbo had 
heard somewhat of it, came running back ; 
clutched the tipsy market-warder by the 
collar, and said (shrieking, it is true, in 
village wise); ^ Stupid sot, go sleep the 
drink out of thy head, or I’ll teach tbcc! 
Dost know, then, wbom thou art speak¬ 
ing to? My husband. Army-chaplain 
Scbmelzle under General and Minister 
von Shabacker at Pimpelstadt, thou 
blockhead >—Fye! Take shame, fellow!’ 
The watchman mumbled: * Meant no 
barm,’ and reeled about his business. 

* O thou Lioness!* said 1, in the trans¬ 
port of love, ' why hast thou never been 
in any deadly peril, that I might show 
thee the Lion in thy husband ?* ** 

His out-of-door adventures and dan¬ 
gers are now over for the nightbut 
the Catechetical Professor in Posse has 
yet another trial of his indomitable 
courage to undergo !— 

“ Thus lovingly we both reached home, 
and perhaps in the sequel of tliis Fair day 
might still have enjoyed a glorious after¬ 
midnight, had not the Devil led my eye 
to the nintli volume of Lichtenberg’s 
Works, and the 20fitli page, where this 
passage occurs: * It is not impossible 
that at a future period, our Chemists may 
light on some means of suddenly decom¬ 
posing the Atmosphere by a sort of Fer- 
ment. In this way the world may be 
destroyed.* Ah! Tnie indeed! iKnce 
the F.aith-ball is lapped up in tlie larger 
Atmospheric ball, let but any chemical 
scoundrel, in the remotest scoundrel- 
island, say in New Holland, devise some 
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deeOinponug substance fur the Atmou 
v^katot Idte nrliat a spark of flrfe would 
be fitr a powrder-waggoa; in « few se¬ 
conds! the monstrous devouring world- 
storm catches me and you in Fiiite by tlie 
Uiroet; niy breathings and the iikei in 
this choke-air is OTer. and tho whole 
game ended! The Earth becomes a bound¬ 
less gallows, where the very cattle nre 
hanged; worm-powder, and bug-liquor, 
Bradly ant-ploughs, and rat-poiaon, and 
wolf-traps, in this universid world-ttap 
.ind world-poison, no longer spedally 
iictHirui; and the Devi) takes the whole, 
m the Bartholomew-night, when this car- 
-sed * F’rraent’ is invented.” 

From his Teutober^a, Schmelzle 
conceals these deadly night-thoughts, 
and merelygives order that next morn¬ 
ing she shull be standing booted and 
ready, at the outset of the retuniing 
coach—^if so were, that she would have 
liim speedily to fuitil her wishes in 
regard to the stock of Rathshix>3, which 
lay so near het heart: 

“ At the appointed hour, all gaily start- 
vd from the Staple, I excepted; for 1 still 
ctuined, even in the fairest daylight, that 
'loctumal Devil’s-rerment and Dccum- 
osition (of my cerebral globe as well as 
of the Earth-globe) tcrincntiiig in my 
bead ; a proof that the night had not at- 
lected me, or exaggerated my fear. The 
Blind Passenger, whom I liked so ill, 
also mounted along with us, and looked 
■it me as usual, but without effert; for 
' on this occasion, when the destniction 
not of myself only, hut of woilds, was 
occujiyirig my thoughts, the Pas.sengcr 
was notliirig to me but a joke and a show: 
..S' a mail, wiiilc his leg is a-sawing oif, 
docs not feel the throbbing of bis heart; 
,yr amid the humming cf cannon, does 
not guard )iiin.scif from that of wasps; 
to me any Passenger, with all the fire- 
braiids he might throw into my near or 
distant Future, could appear butiudicrous, 
.it a time when 1 was reflecting that the 
' Ferment’ might, even in my journey 
between FlUU and Neusuttcl, be, by some 
.\meriean or European man of science, 
fpiite guiltlessly experimenting and de¬ 
composing, lighted upon by accident and 
let loose. The question, nay prize- 
question now, however, were this—* In 
bow far, since Lichtenberg’s threatening, 
it may not appear world-murderous and 
self-murderous, if enlightened Potentates 
of chemical nations do not enjoin it on 
llieir chemical subjects, who in tfieir dc- 
rumpositions and separations may so ca- 
Mly separate their soul from their body 
anil unite Heaven with earth, not in fu- 
»'irc to make any other cficmical expert- 


ments titan those already mode, which 
hithetto have profited the State rather 
tlian hattned fit ?’ 

** Unfortadid^, I eonUnued sunk in 
this Domsd^y of the Ferntent with all 
a^’n'Jthoughts and invitations, without, 
in the whole course of our return from 
Fldfit to l^eusattel, sufiering or observing 
any&tng, except Mat I actually arrived 
there, and at the same time saw the Blind 
Passenger once more go his ways. 

** My Bergeldien alone had 1 constant¬ 
ly looked at by the road, partly that I 
might still see her, so long as life and 
eyes endured; partly that, even at the 
emallest danger to lier, be it a great, or 
even an all-over-sweeping Deluge mid 
World’s-doom, I might die, if not /l>r 
her, at least bj/ her, and so united with 
that stanch tnie heart, cast away a 
plagued and plaguing life, in which, at 
any rate, not half my wishes fur her have 
been fulfilled.” 

Such was Schmelzle, the Anny- 
chaploin, and would-lie Catechetical 
Professor, as his character is sc£ out 
by liiiiisclf in his choice piece of auto¬ 
biography, bcarinc: ilu' iiaiiie of .loan 
Paul llichltT. Will our friend All 
Carlyle—wifh wlio.so translatiun wc 
have made free—a man of tah'nl-, 
genius, and cnthusiami—]dcasL- to go 
along w'ith us in a few' ofl-haml ic- 
marks on this very singular autl ori¬ 
ginal production ? 

Schmelzle is not niprcscntcd as sub¬ 
ject to habitual andinviiicihlcohiMuiOi.- 
ccncc from anticipation of po-si!>!c con- 
siructions ami consc<{Uciu'c- of c\.'!y 
w'ord ho i« disposed to utUr; a symp¬ 
tom which it strikes ns nuist oflci 
itself in every case of goniunc and 
woll-flevcloiH’d I'cir, oxcipt wlioio ri'- 
sisted by an imnu-iiKc and niicontrol- 
lablc—or accidental—cAUisUtutional — 
but morbid tendency to garrulity— 
which ought then to bo distinctly st.i- 
tcil—or by that peculiar well-known 
diherent affection of the same disove..*, 
in which the urgency of thcprcsdit 
impression of fear absolutely takes 
away the power of undersunding dan¬ 
ger removed in the very r.cxt ilcgrta; 
of futurity, and in fact of understand¬ 
ing the very danger that is feardd ; so 
that the person or creature thus af¬ 
fected in carried by the fear directly 
and with volition into the danger, the 
well-known philosophical explanation 
of fascination in particular inslanccs 
of Natural History, and from whicli 
wc might take into the Tangu.igc of 
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Moral Pathology, todcscrihc tbisoase* 
ihe general expression, for whieh wc 
haveivescnt use, of the feigeinatiQii of 
Fear. 

^ We have no idea, then, that a txi||||i 
timid man could ever speak in oaan 
of tiic simple disease, (putting g|Hr« 
rulity out of the questiou,) exOept 
inider tliis fascination of f^r, and 
wliere by speaking he would inevita« 
idy incur the danger he wisliod to 
avoid, or a greater. We conceive that if 
he Avcrc possc’ssed of the secret of a prime 
Minister’s treason, in a country where 
(]o|)ortation, }ier|K;tual imprisonment, 
and the process which renders a short 
iiiiprisonmcnt perpetual, arc well ma¬ 
naged, the first and only person to 
whom he^ would communicate his 
knowledge, would bo the Minister 
himself:—that in a free country he 
would draw his breatliAiiiler a peren¬ 
nial torrent of actions of damages and 
)rosecuti(Jus for libels, fractured in all 
lis limbs, and occasionally beaten to 
death for having broken oti'marriages, 
injured parties in tlu’ir ]n‘ofcssiuiul 
prospects, gopd reputation, &c. by the 
indiscreetly directed disclosure of par¬ 
ticulars whicli he had actpiircd in 
closets, under sfilas, and other pla¬ 
ces ofconccahneiit, into which he bad 
been tlriveii hy the fear of being dis¬ 
covered lurking, which he was not do¬ 
ing, ahou: thch()Hsc,and prying,which 
ho was net intending to do, into its 
inysterits, tS:c.—for we can easily ima¬ 
gine him, when once he lias unfortu¬ 
nately gut into a house, pursued in 
the most extraordinary manner about 
the stairs and closets by die lionse- 
iOaid, die children, the cat, the wind; 
t ill there is no one place or thing about 
it, of^bich he would wish to have 
rcmal^ ignorant, which he does not 
know lilte his pockets. 

Nothing of all tliis occurs with our 
hero. We can suppose the truly timid 
pa tient from this turn of the complaint, 
in all feasts, societies, and throngs of 
men," as much an object of fear to 
others as^diey arc to him, and more 
j usdy:—no man knowing what incoiii- 
iiiunicablc matters, toucliing himself, 
he may contain ; and all looking n],)on 
him with horrible uppreheusioiis of die 
next eruption of volcanic matter which 
ihctiiadneis of fear may produce, and 
in perplexity and terrors equal to hi.s 
own, not knowing whether it is safer to 
took at him with denunciation which 
ivill infallibly extoii what you wish to 


suppiresi^ wti. with eomplaMncy, which 
may either imqMfo him with a sudden 
dekrium of Obofidenee, and so una¬ 
wares, and in a moment, with a jump, 
forei upi the lid which he is himself 
cndcavaHHng to keep down, or be con¬ 
strued by him into what it is—an ac- 
knowl^gment of your owu fears—and 
thus both guide his tbou^ts irresis¬ 
tibly to the point from wliich you are 
in agony to divert them, and by con¬ 
tagiously inflaming his fears, produce 
your secret—of which probably he 
know.s nothing ; or, on the other baiul, 
to turn away from him altogether, 
whicli, again, if it should be done in a 
marked manner, or if it should by pos¬ 
sibility strike him as being so, would 
be liable to all the ^me misconstruc¬ 
tions by him, and misconscquences, as 
any contrivable way of looking at him. 

When a man is represented to us, 
arid in the whole exposition not a syl¬ 
lable of this kind occurs, we cannot 
seriously persuade ourselves that the 
intention of the Biographer, or fan¬ 
cy-painter, has bi'cn to give us the 
IHjrtrait of a man characterised by the 
ruling passion of fear. Wc have a 
better opinion of Jean Paul an an ob¬ 
server and imaginer of human nature^ 
than to believe that he thought of any¬ 
thing of the sort; nor have rvc any i<k’.. 
that he meant, in Herr Sclnnelsle, to 
shew us the commixture of fear and 
daring in^tlicr proportions than those 
rcquiretl to compound the ordinary 
courage of the human being. \V'e have 
remarked, that he does' nany thing' 
whicli we ourselves, and wc do nothold 
ourselves peculiarly meticulous, w’ill 
not venture upon, ff’t- go indeed in 
stagc-coaehest but even thai asks some¬ 
thing of the spirit of adventure. A 
man who had “ the sense of death’ 
fully, and to that degree which wouhl 
entitle liim to be designated a faint- 
lieart, a lily-liver, or by any other ot 
those (intended) opprobrious api>cllu- 
tions, by wliich the rash and fool¬ 
hardy endeavour to depreciate the vir¬ 
tue of prudence, in apprehension cer¬ 
tainly would not. It may be particu¬ 
larly remarked that our (Tcrmaii ad¬ 
venturer, in taking his place, entirely 
neglects the precaution, in which wc 
never remember ourselves to have fail¬ 
ed, of leaving the iiositively eng^ing 
it till the others were all disposed of, 
and he could know everything that 
could be known In'forehand ofhis-tra- 
vcllmg jurty. ll is inconceivahle to 
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what hazards tiic man exposes himself, 
( lilt robur et xs tri|»lt;x—he has a heart 
of oak, and ou^ir/it to have three coats of 
mail,) who thinks no more of his life, 
than to open the first stagecoach floor 
becomes up to, and step in. But, in- 
deed, we are of ojanion that this whole 
afiair of courage is generally and 
greatly misrepresented and misunder¬ 
stood. (Jne hero, a friend and com- 
panion-iiuarnis of. our fifth Harry, 
whose character has, in these later 
times, been clca»-ed up from current 
inisconceptiou, viewed it correctly, and 
has said well on it. We would reason 
thus. To what end is valour sought, ao 
•juired, lauded }—Possibly for the de¬ 
struction of other men’s lives; surely 
not for that of our own. It is ei oel- 
ient only by its protecting ^quality. 
Homer, the great poet of war, speaks 
of it emphatically under this notion; 
and wc here beg leave to correct a false 
translation wc have this moment made 
of another classical authority, where, 
lor the sake of a pretty play on the 
words, we have wrenched and tom 
out, like otlicT conceited triflers with 
other men's senses, the pith of the 
saying,—for Horace does not attri¬ 
bute to the man who could put him¬ 
self on board the steam-vessel a heart 
of oak, but some sort of oaken indu- 
meniu7H or integument —illi robur et 
—circa pectus —evidently pointing to 
the defensive energy of great daring: 
—and possibly in the first-mentioned 
piece of dress, if it is to be so taken, 
glancing notobscurely at a cork-jacket. 
But this digressively. 

What we would say is briefly this. 
No man fights for nothing. A soldier 
for ninepence a-day. A quiet man 
for a quiet life. Thrice is he armed 
that has his quarrel just,” viz. so ad- 
jutted that he is in no danger of co¬ 
ming of}' second best. The long and 
the short of the matter is, the depths 
of the subject are as follows—courage 
is a composed force. It results from 
the perception of a danger, and the 
desire to avoid it: and is that oblique 
or diagonal motion which carries the 
maj)i safely out of it. If the shortest 
roan! out happens to lie throvtrh the 
line of infantry advancing opposite to 
him, the courageous man goes through. 


If it leads in any ether direction, he 
takes that other direction. The In¬ 
dians of Ammriea, noted among the 
heroic races of the earth, hold it quite 
of courage in a warrior to steal 
/u'inse(fw^ out of danger. Here then 
is the grotmd laid on which the skil¬ 
ful speculator will easily build. If 
any metaphysician will shew the per¬ 
ception of danger to be something dif¬ 
ferent from the fear of it, he is w'el- 
come, and we shall with pleasure re¬ 
ceive and read his book, t^e have no 
idea of any di/fereni'f. This being 
established, than which wc lieliCvc no¬ 
thing can be clearer, it follows, as of* 
itself, wc think, to the n^ader's com¬ 
plete satisfaction, first, that courage is, 
as wc have said, a compound of fear 
and daring, i. e. the desire or impulse 
to escape, or j>ass out, from diingcr ; 
and, secondly, that there is no degree 
of fear which may not enter into the 
composition of genuine courage. This 
slight analysis will, we hoi)e, remove 
any difficulty or error under which 
the reader may hitherto have laboured, 
in his ideas on a subject which, .is we 
have already bad occasion to remark, 
has been, in general, but indifferently 
understood, and will allow us to re¬ 
turn to ours. Tile timid man is not 
he who fears danger, for that is the 
man in his senses, but he who seeing, 
and, of course, unless he is mad or 
drunk, fearing, does not know to ex¬ 
tricate himself from it. 

We here offer ourselves an example 
of the very species of fear we have 
particularly endeavoured to explain. 
For two hours past have wc sat near¬ 
ing on our stair the stt^ps of the swan 
imp empowered to torment us,—ami 
who was not on them,—-and Ibaring 
that it would be impossible fbr' us to 
bring the matter to a just and perfect 
conclusion, ere the last line should be 
rcquircil from our hands. This has 
aciualhf hapjtcned. There is his sti*p. 
That is his small, but imperative tap. 
ITic last line goes irrevocably, and the 
reader, half-illumined and half-dark¬ 
ened, staggers in jierplexity to betl, 
trusting, between sleeping And w.i- 
king, to puzzle out tor niinself the 
mysterious and unresolved rhilosoph v 
of 1’ ear. 
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Poetry, it is said, hB»4Mg been a The truth is, that so fur from their 
drug in the market—>there baa for being no demand for poetry, the dc- 
veumj years been a glut of diat coi» maud fw it is too great, and there is 
modity—nor will either wholesale or for the present a deficiency in the 
retail dealers, nor yet persons not in supply. Our old poets have all be* 
trade, on any account buv any sorts of come rich, and consequently fat and 
it, even at the most reduced prices, indolent. It is unreasonable to expect 
This assertion seems to us to be made that an old, fat, rich poet, who has 
in the teeth of the Principles of Poli- incessantly been buying into the 
tical Kconomy. There cannot be a stocks for the last quarter of a century, 
long-continued glut of any article, for or eating up all die small forms round 
.*1 demand of which there is provision about him, till he has become a laml« 
made in tlic very constitution of hu- ed proprietor of the third degree, 
man nature. Poetry is at once a ne- should not finally retire from bust- 
cessary and a luxury of life. If too ness, anil in otio cum Jig-nitate, pre- 
much of it has been produced, there pare himself for another and a bet- 
will and must be a temporary cessa- ter world. 

tion of its manufacture, the stock in This, v[c are truly happy to see, is 
hand must be disposed of perhaps at the case with most of our elderiy 
a loss, and the people formerly em- bards. But what, it may be said, arc 
ployed in it, mtist either remain idle our younger ones about } All working 
or turn themselves to some other em- away, wc have no doubt, most in- 
ploytnent. But it is plain that things dustriously—at the silk, cotton, or 
must speedily come round; and as it woollen trade—and preparing goods of 
is said, and, with certain limitations, the most beautiful and various ]rat- 
truly said, that there cannot be two terns, designed by the Nine JMuses, 
rates, at tiie same time, of profits of under the immediate superintendence 
eapital, poets and prose-writers will of Apollo. The demand has been 
soon find themselves again on an cqua- calling, if not loudly, yet with a firm 
lity, and advance with equally rapid steady voice, for the supply—and we 
.stTide.s to the wealthy condition of sliallcre-long hear the supply answering 
Creesus King of Lydia, or Mr Roths- the demand in pleasant murmurs, and 
child. sec her stepping forth with alacrity to 

Supposing, then, that about some meet her lord and master, deprived of 
half doaen years ago the thing was whose countenance and embraces she 
rather overdone; tliat the genius of pines and dies, 
poetry was too creative under the de- There never was such an opening as 
sire which it had awakened for its there is now for young poets about to 
own products; that the muses, for- enter into business, and to set up for 
getting the law of markets, continued themselves. Many men of great skill 
too long in a state of inspiration; that and experience in that trade have re- 
Messrs Longman and Co., Mr Mur- tired, as wc have seen, in easy or in 
ray, Mffilackwood, and Mr Constable, affluent circumstances, and r^y to 
would lauch out into speculation and give new adventurers the full benefit 
adventure in Parnassian produce, even of their example and advice, in all do- 
after the reading public had exhibit- partments of the art. And it pleases 
ed symptoms of a nausea or over-dose us to know, that many young prcts 
—has not the evil cured itself? Are there are, who have sufficient capital 
not the gates of all the markets again to enable and to inspirit them to em- 
patent for poetry ? Are not the old bark, at first in moderate uiidertakingB 
hands all re-engaged; and is not the —not sufficient to tempt and betray 
reading public hungry as of yore, and them into hazardous speculations, too 
walking about with her hands in her generally terminating in bankruptcy, 
|>ctticoat pockets, moat anxious to* in Cessio Bonorum or Benefit or the 
{wrehase itoetry at any price ? Insolvent Act. 


* Tlic Poetical Works of James Montgomery: .3 vols. l.iondon: Lwgioan, 
Hurst, Rees, Ormc, and Brown. 1825.—The Pelican Island, 1827. 
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And whcl-o is the necessity for all 
those dissiinsivo warnin^fs addressed 
by old cankered critics, to young lioi^ 
fUl wets, against entering into whit, 
■wa nave chosen to call, the Trade in 
Parnassian Produce? They have heard 
that tite culture of the cane is unccr- 
tain—and that sugars and rums we 
atlclicfed to unaccountable and ruin¬ 
ous fits of abstraction, in which it is 
impossible to conjecture whetlier they 
are going to look’up or down. And, 
therefore, they keep croaking about 
the variableness of the seasons, and ex¬ 
haustion of soils, and so forthr-as if 
the atmosphere the mind were like 
that of matter* and decay incident to 
what is immortal. We arc no great 
chemists,—yet we have chemistry 
enough to know' that tlicrc arc not a 
great many earths. Nay, the out¬ 
ward elements themselves are but Four 
in number .at the most. But the ele¬ 
ments of tlic spirits of men—who 
know's their number ? Wlio knows not 
that even their happiest combinations, 
all comprehended under the name of 
genius, ibay better be called infinite 
than the sands of the sea, or the stars 
of Heaven, for these arc all numbered 
—those continuing incessantly to be 
bright with power and beauty, till the 
human destinies shall have been com¬ 
pleted on earth. 

Even we, who are only a middle-aged 
prose-writer, with few or no sparks of 
poetry in our constitution, cannot but 
look with a generous envy on the 
young jK)et entering on life. Yet, it is 
a mistake, wc suspect, to siy that the 
portrait before his eyes Is all bright¬ 
ness and glory. Much—^perhaps more 
of it is darkness aud glory—in which, 
although he enters it with a fearless 
spirit, he is often bewildered—some- 
tunes lost. Yet nature allows him no 
guide but his own (uopketic soul— 

And like a rc-appearing sta^, 

Like a glory from afar, 

he rises when least expected, perhaps 
.when wholly forgotten, before the 
idazzled eyes of men—^loving—adini- 
ring— adoring—perhaps dreading— 
Jhating—nersecuting, and at last de¬ 
stroying aim—speak, spirit of Byron 
—speak—till the earth that fang with 
pecans to bail his riaii^ iigiit, wails 
forth a remorseful and unavailing cig¬ 
gy, when it sinks in sudden sunset— 
and all the isles arc darkened. 

Bnt wf were not meaning to sny a 


wmd about such spirits os these— 
** like, angel .visits few and far be¬ 
tween.” We were thinking on young 
poets—in {pimral—of whom many, 
we hope, are born every year—if not 
stery month—every day—for, if it be 
(^erwise, whence over aU human 
hearts the power of song ? Shall we 
believe that a feeling for it3c beautiful 
—that is, for poetry—is almost uni¬ 
versal—that the finest perception of its 
approaeh, and the most exquisite taste 
and judgment, as lo the means Art 
employs to produce or enhance its emo¬ 
tion, are so far fi-om being rurc, “ the 
mere product of the coimiKjft. day*'— 
and yet shall wc, at the same time, 
believe that a genius lor the crealiou 
of the Beautiful, that is, for Poetry, is 
God-given hut to a few—that thi' 
darkness of one age has but its single 
star—that of another jicrhap.s a con¬ 
stellation, composed of a few stars of 
various degrees of brightness—that of 
most of the ages starless ahogetlicr— 
and if here and there lighted up—with 
artificial lamps merely—not even oil¬ 
gas—or coal-gas—that are perpetually 
requiring to be fed and trinnned with 
common train oil, often going out o'.u 
by one when the gloom is thickest, 
somitlmcs extinguished nil at oiuv ns 
if by one consent of .suieidc, and v.lint 
is perhaps the worst case of all, iiutv 
and then, during the wliolc uinter oi 
some unhappy century, not lighte«l ;jt 
all, so that the peoj>lc of what is pro 
ptrly called the dark age, go gio, 
piug about, jostling iu the street*;, aitd 
tumbling even over the slops of church¬ 
es aud temples, within whose pillarer' 
shade there is not a glimmer of radi¬ 
ance—but aU black as Nox aud Ere¬ 
bus ? 

, For our own single selves, wc shall 
never believe anything of the kind. 
True, that the uumlxir of poets who 
write poetry is unfortunately to those 
who do not but small; and had wc 
time and room, which we have not, 
we could find such an explanation of 
that as would be instantly satisfactory 
to all mankind. This is equally clear 
and certain, that hitherto in difterent 
ages aud countries there has been pre¬ 
cisely the proper number of poets, 

,great and sntMl. We defy you to 
show any era that, having had but one 
great poet, would have ^cn the bet¬ 
ter of two; nay, any era that, having 
bail no great poet, could have been the 
belter of one. Thank Heaven, that 
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there is but one Iliad, one Dhrine Co- 
mciljr, one Pantdise ‘Lost. Homer, 
Daute, Milton, each were suns. And 
one sail at a time is suflident. Then 
such suns! , 

But perhaps it may be said, al* 
though we grant that there ha>ire net 
been too few great poets, we cannot 
help thinking that were have been 
a great deal too many small. No. 
There you are out again. There has 
been just the precisely proper luim- 
bor of small. For the smallest poet 
that ever suit", provided that, small 
as he was, he was a poet at all, was, 
we mut% say it, far from meaning to 
give so worthy a reader as you, my 
dear sir, the slightest ofieiice, and 
sincerely begging your pardon, and 
ufleriijgan aiwlogy if we liave done so, 
was, wo suy, many times greater tliaii 
yon, well-employed Advocate as you 
arc, both on account of your own elo- 
.pinico, ingenuity, business talents, 
and knowlttlgc of the law, and on that 
of the talents and integrity of your 
wife’s three brothers and two of your 
own, all rejoicing in the highly respect- 
^ble title of W.S. 

What do you mean by small ? There 
IS “ small beer,” for example. Well, 
flieii, is not the smallest beer better 
than absohiti-water And if small 
lM?er be tlK best of its kind, what bet¬ 
ter light drink for quenching thirst 
. 11 ) cxisltiuv ? IVrhaps, you who have 
bu-u oil the (irand ]\iu]et despise 
Iku Nevis ; and iu the height of your 
imperliiieuce call it contemptuously 
:i small mountain. But Ben Nevis, 
lliough only about four tliousand feet 
high, will be respected and admired 
for centuries after your very surname 
has become cxiiuet. A royal Bengal 
'J'igerof the first class is about Iburteen 
and a half bauds high ; but would 
you venture, with only your two selves 
111 a jungle, to call one about the 
height of a trotting Galloway,' small 
‘Phe smallest wild elephant would, in 
your eyes, seem great enough, as he 
kept wreathing his trunk round a tree 
in whose tup branches you had taken 
shelter ; and you are one of the lust 
men in the world to call a serpent, 
whose mouth might be preparing to 
suck you in, small, although he imght 
lie less than him who of old stopped 
ihc march of a Itomuii army. 

It has thus appeared that there has 
always been, ul all tiiiies, and in all 
place;;, puciscly the light number of 


poets, great and small, ndther more 
nor less—it has also appeared that^ 
small poet, when looked at in a pro- 
pa light, loomS' in the distance con- 
sideiubly larger than even large men 
who are not poets at all—and we Hrail 
next find, on a very little inquiry, 
that there has, at all times, and iu all 
places,, been precisely the proper pro¬ 
portion kept between the respective 
quantities, and also qualities, of poetry 
and prose. We are anxious to insist 
on this, because we have been told by 
persons who can themselves write nei- 
tlicr, that at present prose flourishes 
and poetry decays, whereas the truth 
is, that there never w^as a time when 
so many authors excel in both; tlm 
principle of the ilivision of labour not 
licing, in rerum nalur&, necessarily 
applicable, it would appear, to men 
of genius in the cultivation of tlic va-. 
rious fields of literature, but rather, in 
rt rum naiura, inapplicable, as the 
works of Voltaire, Rousseau, Drydeii, 
Swift, Pope, Dr Johnson, Scott, Sou¬ 
they, and others—some of them in¬ 
complete in a hundred volumes—do 
most irrefragably demonstrate. 

That there has lately been some¬ 
thing of a leaning towards prose fic¬ 
tion, is true; V>ut it has not lieen what 
Wordsw’ortli calls the great “ stream 
of tendency.” That has flowed ou will, 
a mingliitl’ticle. It is not tai.y to say 
what siiould be written in piosv', ami 
what ill rhyme. Tiict#is much that 
may and should be written in either— 
much that may and should be written 
in both, i'robabiy the very highest 
passion—certainly the very liighesL 
imagination, prefers pure poetry, both 
in spirit and form. But all of both 
kinds, under the very highest, courts, 
and is within the compass of prose. 
It may bo, that the difference chiefly 
lies in the difi’crence of the music. 
There is a power both of awe and 
beauty in the versification of Milton, 
for example, which would still rcsiilc. 
in JVIiiton’s words, lurange them as 
you will, in any order that is consist¬ 
ent with the genius of the English 
language. But it would be a dimi- 
uislied and obscured power—shorn, 
not of all, but of many of its beams. 
There would be no false glitter"-— 
inucli " permissive lustre’’—but we 
should no longer have the ‘^fulgent 
head and shape star-bright.” So wc‘ 
feci that in some passages of Barke’s 
prose, and of Coleridge’s—nothiiii; 



bvi anffther kind of music is wanting 
-T-to mske “ the strain of a higher 
mood'* iUtd 18 —poetry. 

. This being the case, it wouM be 
were our age—far adranoed in dvili* 
zation—to possess great writers in 
poetry, and none in prose, on the same 
or kindred subjects—or great pros^ 
writers of an impassioned and imagi> 
native genius, and none iu rhyme. 
True, that a mighty poet may m so 
swallowed up, as it were, in some one 
great design—a poem,—and equally 
true that a great prose-writer of fic¬ 
tion, we use the word in its widest 
meaning, may be so swallowed up 
iu some one great design—a picture 
of the life of man—that neither has 
^ny other passion, or, if he had, time 
or opportunity to indulge it—bi: t ex¬ 
cept in such cases, it is natural that 
such nobly endowed minds should try 
all modes of moving the passions and 
imaginations of their fellow creatures, 
and that their genius should alternate 
between prose and poetry. 

It is natural, we say, that this should 
always happen ; although there may 
be circumstances at particular junc¬ 
tures, calculated to favour especially 
tlie one mode or the other ; bat wc 
should think, that such circumstances 
must belong only to particular junc¬ 
tures, and that as, to whatever s'dc 
they ma)r turn tire prevalent genius, 
they arc in tltemselves transitory, tiiat 
genius will, umitiic long run, be found 
to act freely of itself in the way we 
have noticed—and swayed by its ow'ii 
bias, or rather its own cssentuil coii- 
foriiratlon, addict itself cither to what 
is called poetry exclusively, or to prose 
exclusively, or to both—excelling in 
bulb—or if inferior in the one or in 
tile other, inferior but to itself in its 
more successful department. 

Driticn—^by profession—and we beg 
leave positively toaasert, that wc arc not 
of the iiuinl>fr—being all great philoso¬ 
phers, and of course happy in knowing 
tlie causes of things, think they per¬ 
ceive tltc reason why tiic literature of 
this age k especially strong in prose de¬ 
lineations of the passions and progress 
of human life. It might puzzle them, 
however, to show wiry Sir Walter 
Scott was born about the year 1 rfie— 
not u> speak of others who made their 
■M*p< •uanc. thereabouts,or a liitlclalcr. 
Now, ahuo:iL !ill the works they have 
HI dieii cye,whtn philosophiziiigriuivc 
been produced within thcijc fifteen 
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yeara»-flome of then within tiiese 
teen montha. IVhst« small segment 
is that of the circle of time? Might 
titey trot, just at rationally, give ge¬ 
neral views of the causes that have 
aeted on the character of our litera¬ 
ture within the three last days ? What 
if an author of the hight'st genius, 
and also new and perfectly original, 
were to rise up to-morrow r Most he 
be immediately accounted for hy tlie 
philosophical critics Because certain 
subjects are for a certain number of 
years treated in a certain manner by 
a certain number of writers of genius, 
why seek to show that this p#vesund 
proceeds from the peculiar Spirit of 
the Age, when a moment’s reflection 
tells us that, if so, tiien twenty years 
ago, or far loss, the Spirit of the Ago 
wasanotherSpiritaltogether; and that, 
if twenty days hence a great poet, 
difiPerent entirely from Wordsworth, 
Scott, or Byron, should appear, titere- 
fbrethc Spirit of tile Age would ail at 
once be changed, and a st't of new 
theories would have to be sptni for 
the occasion, to account for the exist¬ 
ence of a human being of transcendent 
power, who, wc humbly think, would 
be sufficiently accounted for, by urging 
tliat it was tiiu will of (iotl ho should 
be created early in the iHth century ? 
For a good many years, everything 
that happened—the greatest and the 
most trifling occurrences—every bot^k 
tliat was publislied, good, bad, or in¬ 
different, was laid to the oliarge of the 
French Itcvolution. Now, will the 
profoundcst philosopher of them all 
account satisfactorily, even for oiiesin- 
gle individual who has flourishcil sinco 
that event, Christopher North and the 
Hioe and I'rogress of Blackwood’s ^1 a- 
gaalnc ? 

I n short, for a few years— or months 
—it may be—one kind of literature 
seems rather to prevail over other con¬ 
genial kinds; and all the wiseacres 
and cause-mongers are enditing philo- 
so])hical paragraphs to account for 
such R most extraordinary or wonder¬ 
ful phenomenon. Before tliey can 
prevail on a bookseller to publitfh their 
speculations, the order of things un¬ 
dergoes a system-binnsltirtg reverse. 
All the while, it has been known to 
all who know anytliing of the geo¬ 
graphy of the mind, that the great 
river of Thought which so many suit- 
pused had taken a mysterious turn- 
say westward or eastward—in direct 
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opposition to its former flow, and 
snowed itself det^itaned to disappear 
by degrees into the distant desert, or, 
all at onoc, to plunge into an adja- 
cent sea—was rolling on as it had ever 
Tolleil—tiaving merely made a lew 
alight deviations from its usual chan¬ 
nel, in the naturai exultation of a 
■flood, reinforced by many torrent toi- 
hutarics from the high lands, sweep¬ 
ing awa^* a few old obsolete land¬ 
marks here, a few crazy buildings 
there, but behind the sol^n forests 
gliding along its ancient coarse, w'ith 
the same name it had borne for un- 
iiumlsered ages, and flinging up on its 
grand natural moumls and enibaiik- 
inents, its inexhaustible treasures of 
diamonds and gold. 

Wc seldom remember at all, and 
never distinctly one iiKinth, a single 
syllable of wliat wc wrote tlie month 
betbre,i—though wc understand that 
j’vcry word is not so soon forgot¬ 
ten by the forgetful world; but we 
have a suspicion that we touched 
lightly on this ground in our review 
of the Kpicurean. Dili not we start 
the idea of worn-out soils, &e. &c. &c. ? 
I.et us now, Uterefore, say a very few 
words on another |H>int of our creed, 
on which we have heanl heterodoxy 
sported hy some who might have 
known better, and who have, indeed, 
very nobly refuted their themy by their 
l)ractire. 

The question is one which must 
often have perplexed those who have 
leasoned u|)on the art of poetry. Is 
it bi-neKciul to a poet, or to a critic, 
lohaveinvestigatcl itslaws? The natu¬ 
ral grounds of the doubt are first, Theo¬ 
retical. 'J’he poet writes by feeling— 
the true critic judges by feeling. But 
the investigation of laws seems to be 
icinoving both composition and criti¬ 
cism from the dominion of feeling, 
and tnnisferring it to an inadequate 
fiicully—reason—intellect. Secondly, 
frotu the residt—viz. that certain poets, 
as well as other artists, have been too 
scientific—as Milton in his language 
seems so—Wordsworth in tliou^t is 
so. Is tlicrc any such necessary con¬ 
sequence ? If there were, it mipptt not 
much signify—it might be merely the 
sacrifice of a particular poet to die 
progress of foe art. But it docs not 
appear that Uiought must necessarily 
destroy feeling. The natural result 
ought |o be, that it will support and 
guard i). 


Two may be conceived in 
yrhitfo the injtmouui effect will bap. 
pen, both resolvahle into fois one, that 
Poet «bU8 loses the native original 
pawion of his art. One is, that he be- 
cqmes changed in his inteliectnal dis¬ 
positions, .seeking principles not in 
subordination and subserviency to his 
art,—but for themselves,—turning 
from a poet into a |foilosophical crific. 
Perhaps, if the secret w searcbed, 
gradually uniting his pleasure of self- 
consciousness more with intellectual 
discovery, and less with the proper 
work and love of poetry. So that he 
inuy come at last to wnte, in order to 
illustrate his theories—making the 
art subordinate and subservient to 
that science which should have been 
so to it; reversing precedence—cau¬ 
sation—everything. To the philoso¬ 
pher, this must be a right precedence. 
To the poet a wrong one. The second 
way is very like the last part of the 
first, more particularized. Law’s are 
a light to the mind, if they guide it 
unfelt: if they are distinctly {iresent, 
they arc usually fetters. That is to 
say, if the law is distinctly present be¬ 
fore it is obeyed, it subjects the mind; 
if it only gradually becomes present 
at last, from having been obeyed, that 
is gooil. Laws belong to the calm of 
the mind. But the temper of comjiosi- 
tioD is hnictiious self-wili: seeming 
hftrlessne.ss, only that there is an un- 
peteeived instinct-like law, that is 
really vigilant and regulates. A tu- 
toreJ, trained-up poet of rule is con¬ 
ceived of as the extinction of poetry— 
a i»erfect no-iK»et. His mind is sub¬ 
jected to laws given him from others ; 
and, therefore, a certain decree of fear 
and unself-reliancc reigns over his 
work. He obeys no bidding within ; 
but a memory of rules. Everything 
has been done to withdraw liim from 
tnisting to impulse, by giving him 
another trust, the least like impulse 
which is perpetually and essentially 
variable,—^namely, an invariable Code. 

Will it not happen that the poet 
who has studied too deeply, (diig is 
feebly expressed—^he cannot studv too 
deeply,) but who has withdrawn him¬ 
self too much out of the passion into 
the speculation of the art, will put 
himself into the condition of the train¬ 
ed poet.?*—that he will destroy his 
reliance tinon his own impulses?— 
that he Will make up a false and fac¬ 
titious trusFjn rules, that is, in no- 
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tionislntdlecluaUyconcciyad? andb{>« all—-than troubUitl and tore men’s 
cmne^iike the other, subject to a mo* hearts daring the rel^ of all those 
m<ny of rules. He ia in this happier, suiierstUions and idolatries. But with 
that the rules .m' of his own discovo# what diilbrentfeelings is it all thought 
rjr; but in this, on the sjime footing of—spoken of—looked at—alleviated 
tMt they are external to the present — remnted—expiated—atoned ibr— 
moineuts, though brou^t j^om former now r In the olden time, such was the 
luonicntsjofhis own mind; mul, there- prostration of the million,” tli.it it 
fore, in contradiction to the spirit of was only when seen in high places that 
coini>ositioii^ which is essentially a even Guilt and Sin were felt to be ap- 
spirit bom,%s it were, at every mo- palling—llcmorse was the privilege 
inent of the moment. of Kings and Princes—and the I'urirs 

This seems the cause of the efiVet. shook their scourges but before tbo 
It isnot, however, necessary. All tbatis eyes of the high-born, whose crimes 
requisite is, that the Poet should not had brought eclipse across the auces- 
iiuagtne, tliat to have thought on his stral glories of some ancient line. 
art,istocxempthimiroinfctlingit,but fiat wo now know that there is but 
know that the more he thinks, lie lays one origin, from.which iiuw all disas- 
on himself an obligation to the more trous issue.s, alike to tiic King and the 
feeling. Ix^gar. It is Sin that docs with iho 

It is not easy to believe that no great lofty equalize the low,”—and iho sunte 
broad lights have been tluown on the deep-felt community of guilt and 
mysteries of men's minds since the groans which renders Religion awtui 
days of the great yxicts, moralists, and —has given to poetry, ina lowerdegrcv, 
metaphysicians of the ancient worliL something of the sainecliaracter—hub 
We seem to feci more profoundly than made it far more profoundly tehdci, 
tlicy—to see, as it were, into a new more overpowcrfully pathetic, more 
world. The things of that w'orld are humane uiul thoughtful i':ir, iiioro 
of such surpassing worth, that in cer- humble as well as more high, like 
tain awe-struckinoods, we regard them Christian Charity, more conipreluii- 
asalmostabove the province of Poetry, sive; nay, we may say, like t'liristimi 
Siucetherevelatiouof Christianity, all Faith, felt by those to whiun it j.s 
moral thought has been sanctihed by given, to be ironi on high; and if nut 
Religion. Religion iiasgivenitapurlty, utterly debtroyeil, darkeiu-d and iiti- 
a solemnity, a sublimity, which, even serably wcuki’ned by a wicked or vi- 
aniong the noblest of the heathen, we cious fife. 

sliall look for in rain. The know- We may aHirm, tlien, that as hit- 
ledge that shone but by fits and dimly man nature has bi'cn so greatly puri- 
OD tile eyes of Socrates and Plato, fied and elevated by the Christian Rc- 
that rolled in vain to find the light," ligion. Poetry, which dc.ils with hu- 
has descended over many lands into man nature lu all i^deorust and most 
“ the huts where jxior men lie,"—and intimate concerii.s, must have i>artakeii 
tlioughts are familiar there, beneath of that purity and that ck-vatiun— 
the low and smoky roofs, higher—^su- and that it uia^ now be a far lu>l icr and 
bliaicr far, than ever flowed from the more sacred inspiration, than when 
lips of Grecian sage, medititing among it was fabled to 1^ the gift of ApuUo 
the magnificence of his pillared tem- and the Muses. We may not cirruin- 
pl^ The w'hole condition and cha- scribe its snlicrc. To what cendciin 
racter of the Human ficiug—in Chris- heights shall not the wing of Poetry 
iian countries—has been raised up to soar ? Into what dungcou-gloom shall 
a loftier elevation; and we may say she not descend Ifsuclibehcrixiwcrs 
that haman nature may be locikM at and privileges, shall Poetry nut be the 
in the face without a sense of degra- servant and minister of Religion ? 
dation, even wlien it wears the aspect _ If from moral fictions of life, Itell- 
of poverty and distress. Since that gion be altogether excluded, then, it 
Religion was given us, and not before, would indeed be a waste of words, to 
has been felt the meaning of tliat sub- shpw that tliey must be worse than 
lime expression—The firotherhood of w'orthlcss. They must b^, not itiiper- 
l^lap. feet merely, but false, and not false 

Yet it is jubt ns true—that there merely, but ealuimiious against hu- 
4« us uiudi ini.iery and sufilring in luan nature. The agonies of p;^^>ll 
iThristtndnm—jiiiy. far Aire of tbein fling men down in Uic (lu.st on ^dr 
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knees, or smite them motionless as humUIe and ufiprctciuUng though 
5tone>stattttf, sitting abnc in their they be-~yet if here and there a 
darkened Cambers of despair. But not uninspired!^ the spirit of Truth, 
sooner or later, all eyes, all hearts jgnd Faith, and {lope, and CluLrity~- 
look for comfort to God. The cold« ^nat is reUgion-^wul be held up be- 
est metaphysical analyst could -not fore the ingle light, close to the eyes 
avoid that, in his sage enumeration of of the piotts patriarch, sitting with 
each iiarticular that is twist- his chiluren’s children round his knees 
ed and untwisted by him into a sort of —nor will any one sentiment, chas- 
moral tie—and surely the impassioned tenei by that nre that tempers the sa- 
and philosophical poet will not, dare cred links that bind togetjjlier the bro- 
iiot, for the spirit that is within him, therhood of man, escape "1110 solemn 
exclude that from his elegies, his m:arch of a soul, simple and stixmg in 
hymns, and his songs, which, whe- its Bible-taught wisdom, and happy 
tiler mournful or exulting, are inspi- to feel and own communion of holy 
red by the life-long, life-deep coiivic- thought with one unknown—even 
tion that all the greatness of the pro- perhaps by name—that although dead 
sent is but for tlie future, that the yet speaketh—and, without supersti- 
praiscs of this passing earth arc wor- tiou, is numbered among the saints 
thy of his lyre, only because it is over- of that lowly household, 
shadowed by the eternal heavens. He who knows that he writes in the 

But though the total exclusion of fear of God, and in the love of man. 
Religion from Poetry aspiring to be a vrill not arrest the thoughts that flow 
picture of the life or soul of man, be from his pen, because he knows that 
manifestly destructive of its very cs- they may—will be—insulted and nto- 
sonce—how, it may be asked, shall failed by the name of cant, and he 
we set bounds to this spirit—^how himself held up as a hypocrite. In 
sliall wc limit it—measure it—and some hands, ridicule is, indeed, a ter- 
accustom it to the curb of critical rible weapon. It is terrible in the 
control? If Religion be indeed all- bands of indignant genius, branding 
in-all, and there are none openly who the audacious forehead of falsehood 
tleny ihiil, must we, nevertheless, deal or pollution. Btit ridicule in the 
with it only in allusion—iuiit it as if hands, either of cold-blooded or infu- 
we were half afraitl of its spirit, half riated Malice, is harmless as a bircli- 
ashamed—and cunningly contrive to rod in the palsied fingers of a super- 
save our credit as Christians, with- aunuatcil beldam, who, in her blear- 
out subjecting ourselves to the cou- ^ed dotage, has lost her school. 'J'he 
deinnation of critics, whose scorn, even Bird of Paradise might float in the 
in this enlightened age, has,—themore sunshine unharmed all its beautiful 
is the pity, by men conscious of their life-long, although all the sportsmen 
genius and virtue,—been feared as of Cockaigne were to keep flring at the 
more fatal than death ? star-like plumage, during the Christ- 

No: Let there be no compromise inasliolidays of a thousand years, 
between false taste and true Religion. Gn some other occasion, we shall 
Better to be condemned by all the endeavour to apply theaj imperfect 
periodical publications in Great Bri- remarks, in commendation or censure, 
tain tlian your own conscience. Let to the works of our great living poets.' 
the dunce, with diseased spleen, who Meanwhile, we must say a few words 
c<lits one obscure Review, revile and about Sir Montgomery, whose name 
rail at you to his heart's discontent, in we are happy to write down among 
hollow league with the black-biled that sacred bfind. 
blackguard who, sickened by your sue- Mr JHontgomory is a religious poet, 

cess, has long laboured in vain to edit His popularity, which is great, has, 
another still more unpublishable—but by some scribes of the above stamp 
do you hold the even tenor of your and school, been attributed chiefly to 
way, assured that the beauty which the power of sectarianism. _ He is, we 
nature, and the Lord of nature, have believe, a sectary; and if all sects 
revealed to your eyes and your heart, were animated by the spirit that 
when sown abroad, in words that breathes throughout bis poetry, we 
breathe and thoughts that burn," will should have no fears for the safety 
not be suffered to perish, but will and stability of the Kstablislietl 
haife immortal life. Your books— Church. For in that seh&^me spirit 
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iras she liuiU., and by tliat sclC>fuime ahall not wither^ {danted on the banks 
8 j^t were her fonmUtions dug iu a of that river whose stMams mako 
xodt. Many are tl>e lights—solemn glad the city of the Lard. 

«ad ^wful ail—iu which the eyes lud^^ we see no reason why poetry, 

us mortal creatures may see the Chru^^ eoncrived iu the ^rit of a most ex- 
tian dispensation. Friends, lookii^ dusive sectarianism, might not-be of 
down from the top of a llfgh moan- a very hi^ order, and powerfully- 
tain, on a city-sprinkled plun, have impressive on mii|^ whose religious 
each his oisn vision of im^nation— tenets were moat irreconcilable and 
each his own sinking or swelling of hostile to those of the sect Feelings 
heart. Tbm urge no inquisition into by being unduly concentratetl, are not 
the pecullin^ffectioas of each other's thereby necessarily enfeebled—on the 
secret souk—all assured from what contrary, often strengthened; and tliere 
each knows of his brother, tliat every is a grand austerity, which the ima- 
cye there sees God—that every tongue gination more tlian admires—^which 
that has the gift of lofty utterance, the conscience scarcely condemns, 
will sing his praises aloud—that the The feeling the conviction froin 
Kps that remain silent, are mute in which that austerity grows, is in itself 
adoration—and that all the distinc- rieht: for it is a feelins,—a conviction 


tions of habits, customs, professions, 
modes of life, even natural constitu¬ 
tion and form of character, are, if not 
lost, blended together in mild amal¬ 
gamation under tlie common atmos¬ 
phere of emotion, even as the towers, 
domes, and temples, are all softly or 
brightly interfused with the huts, c^ts, 
and homesteads—the whole scene be¬ 
low harmoniously beautiful, because 
all inhabited by beings created by the 
same God—^in his own image-—and 
destined for the same immortidity. 

It is base, therefore, and false, to 
attribute, in an invidious sense, any 
of Mr Mont^mery's fame to any such 
eause. No doubt many persons read 
Ins poetry on account of its reKgion, 
who, but for that, would not have read 
it; and, no doubt, too, many of these 
neither feel nor understand, it. But 
so, too, do many persons read Words¬ 
worth's poetry on account of its^reli- 

g ion—the religion of the woods—^who, 
at for riiat, would not have read it; 
and so too, many of these neither feel 
nor undmtand it. So is it with die 
common manners painting poetry of 
Crabbe—the dark pusion painting poe- 
try-<rf' Byron—the high romance punt¬ 
ing poetry of Scott—and so on with 
Moore, Coleridge, Southey, &c.&c.&c. 
But it* is to the menj dMMvr, how¬ 
ever disfdayed, that they all owe their 
fune. H*ad Mr Montgom^ not been 
a true poet, atl the Religious Maga- 
'/ines in the world would not have 
saved bis name from fbrgetfulness and 
oldivisn. He might have daunted his 
day like the melandioly Poppy—me- 
lancboly in all its iU-seentm ^udi- 
n«s--lrat as it is, he is like the Bose 
of ShaTon^ whose balm and beauty 
m 


of the perfect righteousness of God— 
the utter worthlessness of self-left 
man—die awful sanctity of duty,— 
and the dreadfulness of tnejudgment- 
doom, from which no soul is safe, till 
the seals have been broken, and the 
Archangel has blown his trunip&t. A 
religion planted in such convictions 
as these, may become dark and disor¬ 
dered in its future growth within the 
spirit; and the tree, though of good 
seed, and in a strong soil, may come 
to be loadcn with bitter fruit, and the 
very droppings of its leaves may be 
pernicious to all who rest within its 
shade. Still such shelter is better in 
the blast, than the trunk of a dead 
faith ; and such food, unwholesome 
though it be, is not so miserable as 
ihmine to a hungry soul. 

Grant, then, tw there may be in 
Mr Alontgomery's poetry certain sen¬ 
timents, which, in want of a better 
word, we call Sectarian. They are 
not necessarily false, although not per* 
fectly reoonciiablc to our own creed, 
which, we shall suppose, is true. On 
the contrary, we may be made much 
the better and the wiser men, by me¬ 
ditating upon them ; for while th^ 
may, perhaps, ^aud we are merely 
maxing a supposition,) be too strongly 
felt by him—they may be too feebly 
felt by us—they may, perh^s, be ra¬ 
ther blots on the beauty of his poetry 
than of his faith—and if, in some de¬ 
gree, offimsive in the eomiwsition of a 
poem, far less oo, or not at all, in that 
of a life. 

It is somewhat too late in the day 
to publish a formal disquisition on 
the peculiar powers of this poet; yet 
there is no impropriety in our thr^- 
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ingmtt a few sentenecs of cordial pa« 
neg^c on his very delightful genius, 
for it has so happened, that no per* 
fectly fitting opportunity has, for a 
good many years, been affbrded us, of 
criticising any of his productions. We 
hare always spoken kindly of Air 
Montgomery, yet 'iCc do take some 
little shame to ourselves for not ha¬ 
ving more frequently mentioned his 
name, along with tnose of Words¬ 
worth, Byron, Scott, Southey, Moore, 
Coleridge, and the rest.” We re¬ 
joice to see all his poetry collected, 
and wc have placed the volumes along¬ 
side of those of whom we love to say— 
“ Blessings be witti them, and eternal 
praise, 

The poets who on earth Iiave made us 
heirs 

truth and pure delight, by heavenly 
lays." 

Ills Wanderer of Switzerland was 
waylaid, ami, as some thought, mur- 
(iered on liis first making his appear- 
iiicc ill Scotland. But a mountaineer 
:>taiKls niuch mauling; and lie is alive, 
i hough with a few scars on his fore- 
liead, and merry to this day. That, 
however, is certainly tlic least success¬ 
ful of all Mr Montgomery's more am¬ 
bitious poems. The plan of it is with¬ 
out originality, or felicity of any kind, 
,ind the versification, though easy and 
flowing, is very monotonous—very 
much ill the style pf the sec-saw 
school. We cannot sincerely say that 
it contains any very tine passages; 
and liad Mr Aloufgounier} written no- 
ihing else, his name would have had 
but a faint sound to our ears. Alost 
of it is sim]ilc and natural enough; 
many of the dcscrijitioiis of scenery 
arc warm and glowing; and the whole 
IS agreeably animated with the spirit 
of freedom. But that is not enough 
for a iioem that has any pretensionB - 
to a lung life. It never tliriUs the 
blood—we mean it never thrilled our 
blood—and alUiough we arc proud 
that Mr Alontgomery is a Scotsman, 
we should not have found that out 
from his talk about torrents, water¬ 
falls, woods, and mountains, in that 
poem. It is still read, however, and 
will continue to be—^but chiefly for 
that reflected light that has fallen on 
it from his genius since risen to the 
meridian—yet, we trust, far from its 
setting—bright and beautiful iu Us 
ileclinc. 

Voi XXTT. 


** The West Indies" displays far 
greater power, and contatua many vi¬ 
gorous, some magnificeiit passages, 
i^t wc cannot think the subgect a 
good one. It was written in l^our 
of the abol^n of the Slave Trade by 
the BritisffiLegislature;, and pught, 
therefore, to have been 
exulting, and triumphant Hymn* But 
it is a laboured oompositWb io f<^ur 

K arts, and extremely hisMlf^. The 
cart of Montgomery—tfie man—ne¬ 
ver gets cold throughout the whole 
comjwsition; but the imagination of 
Alontgomery—the poet—^frequently 
does ; hh often speaks from book ra¬ 
ther than bosom, and shews, that he 
not only feds his subject, but has 
studied it—that he has read all the 
pamphlets on both sides of the wes- 
tion, and that there was not a 
syllable deserving any answer but 
abuse iu all tho$e of the anti-aboli¬ 
tionists. His indignation is not al¬ 
ways dignifled—^liis Muse sometimes 
is a scold—^and he trusts too much, in 
exciting pity and terror, to the clank 
of chains. Still it is by far tlie best 
poem we ever saw on the subject— 
there are strokes of power and touches 
of pathos in every other page—the 
t>pisodica1 passages arc very beautiful, 
—^and the com mon-places about the 
future civilization of Africa, along all 
her coasts, and through the heart of 
her central deserts, arc expressed in 
vivid and majestic imagery, so that 
the poem has a “ diapason’'^close, and 
the reader, as he lays it down, devout¬ 
ly wishes that fetters may never more 
enchain the 

“ Kings of the desert—men whose state¬ 
ly tread 

Brings from the dust the sound of liber- 

^y* 

The “ West-Indies” might be writ¬ 
ten about, now, in a very different 
strain, by such a man, and such a poet, 
as Air Alontgomery. Nobody defends 
slavery—nobody but abhors it; but 
it exists—and must exist—^iiot fw 
ever—but for ages. I.et good laws 
take place of bad—let Justice be there, 
and her sister Afercy will not be far. 
•This has not been yet done—but it 
is doing—^and let the holy work be 
watched over by all the eyes of die 
free, for diat may be done, although 
the Atlantic roars between. Bolt a 
truce to .ill indiscriminate abuse of 
West India propriet«r.s. Iwt ah i)o\ 

n tJ* ^ ~ 
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feur to look ill » DictitmAry at the 
^ansdo^Plantor. L«t us seek to spread 
tin l^t of Christianity in these un« 
haj^y islands, in the imirit of ChriMn 
anity. Let us know, that even a state 
of riavery has its own pe^iar rirtues. 
AU slaves are not floggoRrom morn¬ 
ing to nig^t—their Mcks are not all 
kept raw, from debarkation to death. 
All sUves. Are not in papetnal con¬ 
spiracy agi^^ theirmasters and nu»> 
tresses, in whose blood they burn to dip 
their sable hands, avenging the mar¬ 
tyrdom of him of the filo<^ Royal of 
dongo, who was kept three days dying 
in a cage, beneath the tearing hunger 
of birds of prey, and the insatbblc 
thirst of a cloud of insects—till he 
added a codicil to his last oral will 
and testament, bequeathing to every 
negro a portion of his revenge—and 
then poured out his soul in an ^ony 
of curses against his murderers, in his 
own 6erce country’s tongue, beneath 
the flappings c£ the vulture’s wings. 

Such horrors are now no totoe— 
though horrors enow there must ever 
be, as long as that hideous ehasm 
yawns that divides the Freeman and 
the Slave. But the philanthropists of 
this country have mready supped 
full of horrors”—mtue especially the 
Ladies. Let tliem turn their eyes 
towards whatever there may be of 
IKsace, and contentment, and resigna¬ 
tion, and humility, and death-strong 
iove toward their white masters and 
nustresses, and all their pale picco- 
uinies, in the black bosoms of griszly- 
pated nourices, who have been slaves 
for a century and a half—for nt^esses 
live, in spite of all their torments, to 
inciedibly extreme old age. Let 
them hot shut their eyes against such 
pleasant and soothing sights as these, 
although they should force them to 
modify their horror, and to wonder— 
if he were to hear of such unnatural 
nourioes among negresses—what Mr 
Wnberforce would say. The less hap¬ 
piness—the less kindness—the less 
fove^and the less liberty (“ Alas!” 
said Madam Roland, at the foot of 
the scaffold—** Alas! liberty, what 
crimes have been pmpetrated in thy 
name there are in any land, the 
mure ought to be made of them—the 
more tenderlfthey ought to be spoken 
ami written of, that they roavstrength- 
en and extend—that they who, in such 
circunistaiKes, enjoy them, may value 
' tliem niore, and tlial they, who in 
such ciicum&tances I'c.:'.tow them, may 


not It defrauded ^ their justpraise, nor 
bnmded with undeserved eontunieiy, 
ewtempt, aeom, and hate, by those 
who, living themsdves among ** £ag<* 
land's mgjestic race of men, do nc> 
vertbeksB—such things Imve been— 
discharge tiieir servants at every term, 
without charaetots—would if they 
could, without wi^es—and, if they 
durst, not without blows—who have 
frowned theur wives into melancholy, 
and their children into sullen nmtes— 
who, rather than a pheasant should 
be poached from a preserve, would sec 
the flnest lads of tmi villam mangled 
in man-traps, or shot through the 
heart by spring-guus—who sell their 
ancient hereditary honours, to enable, 
perhaps, one of die very worst ami 
wickedest West Indian planters that 
ever propagated mulattoes to vote, not 
only against the liberties of England, 
but the cause of liberty all over the 
world. 

** Greenland” is in all things—con¬ 
ception—design—plan — execution— 
infinitely superior to the “ West In ¬ 
dies,” and of itself proves Mr Montgo ■ 
inory’s title to the honours of the lyre. 
The subject is admirably well suiU'd 
to his genius—and the poem is pei- 
vadetl by a noble euthusiasin. 'I’lu 
descriptions of scenery arc truly beau¬ 
tiful—the holy seal of the Mora¬ 
vian Missionaries flnds in him a (loet 
fervently pious as themselves, and his 
soul burns within him as he muses 
and meditates oil their unwearieil aiid 
triumphant virtue. Wc are with 
them on the voyage—poc-tically, yet 
not too poetically described—live with 
the brethren—and love and vene¬ 
rate and bless them—more and mou 
—as they pursue their saving con¬ 
quests under the sign of the Cross, 
'rhere is no violent vituperation here 
—^no angry remonstrances—no fierce, 
et feeble fighting—in die [joct’s 
cart, as in his poem of the ** We.sf 
IniUes,” against a system of evil 
which Time himself, {lerhaps, must 
overthrow. The Moravian mission¬ 
aries have gone to some of nature’.s 
dreariest and most solitary shores, to lift 
up those whom nature’s own’ severity 
seemed to have there condemned to a 
lasting lot of darkness and distress, 
lliey are left free to-.carry on their 
work, except by the Ice, and the frost, 
and the snow. The terrors of an un¬ 
known region to their imagiDationb, 
arc as nothing,—and they arc calm and 
untoiHcd in the bowl of ^1 the oloiinE.. 
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Cold aad hard maattbot hewt be that 
is uot sabUmely tstoTed by the devo* 
tioii of those true and ftithful ser¬ 
vants of the Lord; yet even if thwe 
be a Christian with such a heart, hia 
fancy will be affected by the wildness 
•—'the loneliness—the dresriness-Hlhe 
remoteness of the regions in which 
the Poet’s genius confines hiss by a 
spell,—and the Deist himself, who 
loves his kind, will be almost kindled 
into a Christian. The Fifth Canto, 
describing the depopulation of the 
Norwegian Colonies, on the Easton 
Coast of Greenland, and the aban- 
clonraont of intercourse with it from 
J'lUropc, ill consequence of the Arctic 
ices, about the beginning the fif¬ 
teenth century—is throughout—we do 
not hesitate to sayi^—sublime. 

The ‘‘ World, before the Flood,” 
teems with the finest poetry; but al¬ 
though we have much to say about it, 
both of praise and censure, we must 
refrain; for, if not, what is to become 
of the “ Pelican Island ?" 

Nevertheless—a few words—and but 
a few—we must say about Mr Alont- 
gomery’s numerous smaller poems. 

They are all stmopod with the cha¬ 
racter of the man. Most of them are 


simple^ natiMd* and true. More ae- 
coniant, it o^ffteialy is, with the sym- 
paUiies of or^uary minds. The piety 
of his poetry is far more Christian than 
that of Wordsworth’s. Jt is in aU his 
feelings, all thou^ts, all his ima¬ 
gery ; and a^he close of most of his 
beautifiil compositions, which are so 
often avowals, confessions* prayers, 
thanksgiving, we feel, not,moral, 
but the reli^n of hin so^fHe im¬ 
proves” all the ^'occasions” of this 
life, because be has an " eyo that 
broods on its own heartand that 
heart is iiroressed by all l^ts and. 
shadows, Uke a river or lake, whose 
waters are pure, pure in their sources, 
and in tlieir course. He is, numifesU 
ly, a'man of the kindliest home-afi&i^ 
tions; and these, though it is to be 
honed, the commonest of all, preserved 
to iiim in unabated glow and fresh¬ 
ness, by innocence and piety, often 
give vent to themselves, in little 
hymns, and ode-like strains, of which 
the rich and even novel imagery 
shews how close is the connexion 
between a pure heart and a fine 
fancy, and that the flowers of poetry 
may be brought from afar, nor yet be 
felt to be exotica—to intertwine with 


breathings of his own devout spirit, 
I'itltc'r delighted or awed by a sense of 
the Divine goodness and mercy to¬ 
wards itself, or tremblingly alive, not 
in mere sensibility to human virtues 
and joys, crimes and sorrows, for that 
often belongs to the diseased and de¬ 
praved, but in solemn, moral, and 
religious thought, to aU of good or 
evil befalling his brethren of man¬ 
kind. " A sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground”—a flower of the fleld cannot 
wither immediately before his eyes— 
williout awakening in his heart such 
ihoughts as we may believe God in¬ 
tend^ should be awakened even by 
such sights as these ; for the fall of a 
<i))arrow .is a scriptural illustration of 
his providence, and his hand framed 
the hly, whose array is more royal 
than was that of Solomon in all nis 
glory. Herein he resembles Words¬ 
worth—less profound, certainly—^less 
lofty—for in its holiest hours thedivine 
spirit of Wordsworth walks by itselt— 
unapproachable—on the earth it beau¬ 
tifies. Mr Montgomery's poetical piety 
seems, more prevalent over bis whom 
character, to belong more permanent¬ 
ly to tlie man. Perhaps, although 
we shall not say so, it may be more 


the very simplest domestic feelings 
and thoughts—so simple, so perfectly 
human, that there is a touch of sur¬ 
prise on seeing them capable of such 
adornment, and more than a touch of 
pl^sure on feeling how much that 
adornment becomes them—brighten¬ 
ing without changing, and adding ad¬ 
miration to delight—wonder to lovel 
Mr Montgomery, too, is almost as 
mudi of an egotist as Wordsworth ; 
and thence, frequently, his power. 
The poet who keeps all the ^pear- 
ances of external nature, and even all 
the passions of humanity, at arm’s 
len^b, that he may gaze on, inspect, 
study, and draw their portraits, either 
in the garb they ordinarily wear, or in 
a fancy-dress, is likely to pnxluce a 
strong likeness indeed; yet shall his 

S ictures be wanting in ease and free- 
om—they shall be cold and stiff— 
and both passion and imagination shall 
desiderate something characteristic, in 
nature, of the mountain or the man. 
But the poet who hugs to his bosom 
everything he loves or admhres—them¬ 
selves or me thoughts that are their 
sl^dows—who is himself still the cen¬ 
tre of the enchanted circle—wh<^ m 
tlie delusion of a strong creative ge- 
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niiu, ftbMidtely believes were lie 
to die, all that be now sees and hears 
ddighted, would die with hitn—who 
not only sees 

*• Poetic visions swarm on every bough,'* 

but the history of all his own most sc* 
cret emotions written on the very 
rocks—who gathers up the many beau¬ 
tiful thingp.that in the prodigality of 
nature lie scattered over the earth, ne¬ 
glected or unheeded, and the more 
dearly, the more passionately loves 
them, because they are now appropria¬ 
ted to the uses of his own imagina¬ 
tion, who will by her alchemy so 
further brighten them, that the thou¬ 
sands of eyes that formerly passed 
them by unseen or scorned, will be 
dazzled by their rare and transcendent 
beauty—he is the “ prevailing poet!” 
Mr Montgomery neither seeks nor 
shuns those dark thoughts that w'iJl 
come and go, night and day, unbidden 
—^forbidden—across the minds of all 
men—fortified although the main en¬ 
trances may be—but when tl>cy do in¬ 
vade his secret, solitary liours, he 
turns even such visitants to a liappy 
account,—and questions them, ghost¬ 
like as they arc, concerning both the 
future and the past. Melancholy as 
often his views are, we should not 
suppose him a man of other than a 
cheerful mind; for whenever the 
theme allows or demands it, Mr Mont¬ 
gomery is not averse to a sober glee, 
a composed gaiety that, although we 
cannot say ever it so far sp<*aks out as 
to deserve to be called absolutely bril¬ 
liant, yet lends a chann to his lighter- 
toned compositions, which it is perii- 
liarlv pleasant now and then to feci 
in the writings of a man whose ge¬ 
nius is naturally, and from the course 
of life, not gloomy, indeed^ but pen¬ 
sive, and less dispos^ to indulge itself 
ill smiles than in tears. 

At last we come to the Pelican 
Island," the best of all Mr Montgo¬ 
mery's poema—in idea the most ori¬ 
ginal—^iti execution the nn^t power¬ 
ful—althooeh in both very imperfect. 
It seems to nave evdved itself, like a 
beautiful tree from a germ, out of a 
single passage in Captain Flinders's 
Voyage to Terea Australia, in wbicli 
he describes oie rf the numerous gulfs 
which indent the coast trf New flql- 
land, and arc thickly spotted witli 
smdl islands, one of which is the 
unutsturbed abode of Pelicans. In 


Captain Basil Hall's Voyage to tlie 
Island of Loo Choo, in the Chinese 
Seas, Mr Montgomery met with an- 
othw passage, descriptive of the for¬ 
mation of coral reefs, which impress¬ 
ed his imagination; and from a few 
wevds about Pelicans and coral reefs, 
has his gemus coustracted a fine 
[loem. • 

He supposes himself to be a Spirit 
fastened by some unimaginable cliaiii 
to one spot or region of the globe, appa¬ 
rently at the time of its infancy or cre¬ 
ation. Here he remains and witnesses 
the slow and silent progress of things ; 
the gradual multiplication, first of 
inanimate, then of living pbenoinctm, 
delightetl witli continually increasing 
beauty and wonder, but unsatii>iied, 
and with an innat^humaii sympathy, 
(for with pmely spiritual condition ot’ 
existence he seems to be conceiveil 
with a human nature,) desiring that 
tliere should be given to his con tom- 
plation beings in whom his ingenorate 
and unsuppressible yearnings of love 
may be appeased. Ibcre is hoincllii ng 
very beautiful, if not wholly original, in 
IVIr Montgomery’s delineation of tin 
successive degrees in which this (Usire 
is gratiiie<l always more and niOK , 
et always imperfectly, by the vaiioua 
inds which arc brought in succes¬ 
sion upon this theatre to which he i.-- 
TOnfined, progressively peopling tin 
world;—till the utmost approxima¬ 
tion of the inferior races to that hi- 
tlierto ■unknown like kind, in wliicli 
alone this uneasy and craving ap|H'tite 
can dnd rest, seems to be attained in 
the huinanly-affectioned, and, we sup¬ 
pose we must say, with the requisite 
qualifications, humanly-mannered I’e- 
iicans. 

We must give a quotation or two, 
however, before we come to the nobU 
Pelicans—and they will speak foi 
themselves. 

“ Niaht, sileot, cool, transpornit, erownV tlir il.i i 
The sky receile<I fiirlhcr into »))aer. 

The Btan eamc lower down to meet tin f\ c, 

Till the whole lK:iruii[ih«Tc, aloe uilh light. 
Twinkled from cMt m weiit liy om- coiineut 
1'he contlellaliont round tlic i,n’tir {loli-, 

TtuU never let to uj,, liore scarwly row. 

Out in their Mead, Omni through'the iiurtli 
Pursued the PHada: Sirimi, with hii teen, 

Quick aabiitiUaUons, in tlie nmiUi reign'd. 

The Houth unveil'd iu gloiieisthere, thetVoll, 
With eye* of Ughtuing, watch'd the CellUul'^ 

RpCUl 

Thrnugli the utear hvaliiie, Oie of llcaicu 
Ciimc Muting from eternity t the Dote, 

(lu cilver pmiona, wing'd htr iMuteefUl way; 

I'hcre, Bl the fooUttml of Jeliuvoti'R throne, 

I'he AlUr, kindieil frotn hix preiwtice, lilaxed ; 
There, too, all elie execllitig, meekly Rhone 
The CroSR, the lyinbol of reilccming love; 
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j'hi! lleavois decUted tlw sloty of the Lord, 

The Armament dbplay’d hu handy-work. 

" With scarce inferior lustre gleam’d the sea. 
Whose waves were spangled with phosphoric fire. 
As though the lightnings there had spent thmr 
shafts. 

And left the fragments glittering on the Add. 

" Neat mom, in mockery of a storm, the breeze 
And waters skirmish'd; biibble-armiin fought 
Millions of battles on the crested surges. 

Anil where they fell, oil cover’d with thdr glory. 
Traced in white foam on tlie ceruleaifmain 
Paths, like the milky-way among the stars. 

*• Chiirm’rt with the spectacle, yet d^ly touch’d 
With a forlorn and not untender fueling— 

• Why,’ said iny tlioughts within me, • why this 
waste 

Of lorcUness and grandeur unenJoy'd 1 
Is there no life throughout .this fair existence ? 
.Sky, sun, and sea, the moon, the stars, the clouds, 
Wind, lightning, thunder, arc but ministers; 
They know nut what they are, iK>r what they do; 
u for the beings for whom Utese .were made !' 

** Light at a flake of foam upon the wind. 

Keel upward from tlie deep emerged a shell, 
.Shaped like the moon ere halt her born is fill’d i 
h'raughl with young life, it righted as it rosi‘. 

And moved at will along (he yicldlug water. 

The native pilot of thw little bark 
I’ut out a tier of oars on eitlier side. 

Spread to the wafting breeze a two-fold sail. 

And mounted up and glided down the biliow 
In happy treetluni, pleased to feel the air. 

And wander 111 tlie luxury of light. 

Woitli all the dead ercition, in that hour. 

To lue appear'd this Toncly Nautilus, 

Mv tullow-liemg, like ni>seif uline, 

Kntrani-eil in eoiitcm[)latioQ v.ague yet sweet. 

[ wateli'd Its vagrant course and rippling wake, 
Till 1 forgot tlie sun aimdsl the heavens. 

*' It ctoscil, sunk, dwindled to a point, Uien no- 

Uiiiig; 

While the last ImliliU" crown’d the dimpling eddy. 
Through whieli mine eye still giddily pursued it, 
A joyons creature vaulted through the air,— 

The aspiring iish liuit fain would be a bird. 

On long light wings, tliat thing a diamond Slower 
t)f dcw.dT.i)>s round its cvanesoeiif form, 

.Sprung into light, and iitstantly deseended. 

Krc I could greet the stranger as a friend. 

Or mourn his qi'U’k deiiartuic,—on the surge, 

A sIvo.il of Dolplinis, tumbling in wild glee. 
Glow’d with sueli orient tints, they might have 
been 

The rainbow's ofTspring, when it met tlie ocean 
In tliat resplendent vision I had seen. 

While yet in ecstasy 1 hung o’er these, 

With L very motion pouring out fresh bcautic.';. 

As though the conscious colours came and went 
At pleasure, glorying lu their subtle cliaiigcs,— 
Enormous o'er the flood (oiviathali 
Look’d forth, and from his roBrinftnostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sky, then plunsed amain 
In headlong ]iastimc tluough tlic clusin|; gulf. 

“ Those were but preludes to the revelry 
That reign'd at sumict: then tlie deep k*t loose 
Its blithe adventurers to sport at large. 

As kindly instinct t.iught tlieni; buoy.int shells. 
On stormless vnyager, in fleets or single, 

\V hurried tlicir tiny mariners s aloof, 
tfn wing-Iikc tins, m bow-and-arrow figures. 

The tlyTiig-llshes darted to and fro; 

While spouting Wliales projected wat'ry columns, 
Tliat turn’d to arches at tbetr height, and seem'd 
Tlie skeletons of crystal palaces, 

Built on the blue exp.inBe, then perishing, 

Fridl as the element which they were made of: 
Oolpliins, in gambols, lent the lucid brine 
Hues richer than the canopy of eve. 

That overhung tlie scene with gorgeous clouds, 
nccaylng into gloom mure beautiful 
Than the sun's golden iivezies whieli they lost: 
Till light that Indcs, and darkness tliat reveals 
The sUWB,—exchanging guard, like sentinels 
of day and night,—transform’d the face of tiatum: 
Above was wokcfulucss, sUence around, 


Beneath, repMO.—rcpesc that reacli’d even me. 
Pown. willilVpdloD, memory, Mt’d In turn; 
My very fsieneaseemld to pass sway. 

Like a thm cloud that melts across the moon. 
Lost in the tfliue {mmendty w heavco," 


The Spirit" sees many other won¬ 
drous creations takii^ place of ani¬ 
mated beings—^benea(£ the ocean; but 
we must pass some fine passages Inr, 
that we may have room to,quote me 
Formation of the Cwal IsUind, which 
is afterwards to be the dirdiUng-place 
of the Pelicans. 


" Here, on a stony eminence, that stood. 

Girt with inferior ridges, at the point. 

Where light ami darkness meet in spectral gloom, 
Midway between the height and d^th of ocean, 

I mark'd a whirlpool in perpetual luay. 

As though the mountain were itself auve. 

And catching prey on every side, with fo^rs 
Countless as sunbeams, slight as gossamer: 

Ere long transfigured, each fine film became 
An fiidcpeiident creature, ui.tVfnipioy’d, 

Yet but an agent in one common work. 

The sum of .all their individual labours, 
filiapciess they seem'd, but endless shapes aasiimcd, 
Elongatod lilic worms, they writhed and shnink 
Their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions; 
Compress’d like wedges, radiated like siars. 
Branching like sea-weed, whirl'd in dazzling rings; 
Subtle and vanable as flickering flames. 

Sight coultl not trace tbeic evanescent changes. 
Nor comprehend tliair motions, till minute 
And curious olMcrvatlun caught the clew 
To this live labyrbith,—where every one. 

By instinct taught, |icrform’d its little task ; 

—To build its awelliug and lU sepulchre, 

Ftiim its own essence cximisitciy iiKnlcird ; 
’J’herelirced, and die, and leave a progeny, 
hcill mulupltcd beyond the rcacli of uiimbers. 

To frame new ccib and tombs; then bcccii .an.i 
die. 

As alt their ancestors Kaii done,—and rest. 
Hermetically scal'd, each in its shrine, 

A statue in this temple of oblivion ' 

Millions of millions thus, from age to ago. 

With Simplest skill, and toil unwearyahte. 

No moment and no inovcraent umiiiprovcd. 

Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread. 

To swell the buightenmg, briglitemiig gradu,il 
mound. 

By marvelloius structure climbing tow*rds the day 
Each wrought alone, yet all togetlier wrought, 
Unconscious, not unworthy, instrumeats. 

By which a hand invisible was rairing 
A new creation in the scciet deep. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with tiiein, by 
them; 

Hence what Omnipotence alone could do. 

Worms did. 1 saw the living pile ascend. 

The mausoleum of its architects. 

Still dyii^ upwards as their labours closed: 

Sliinc the material, but the slime was turn'd 
To adamant, by their yiettifle touch ; 

Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives. 

Their masonry iiupenshable. All 

Life's needful hiiictious, food, exertion, rest, 

By nice economy of Providence 
Were overruled to carry on the process. 

Which out of water brought forth solid rock 


•' Atom by atom thus tlie burthen grew. 

Even like an infant m the womb, till Time 
Deliver'd ocean of that monstrous birth, 

—A coral island, stretching cast and west, 

III Cod’s own language to ini parent saying, 

* Thus fkr, no farther, ^alt thou go; and here 
Shall thy proud waves be stay'd:’—A point .it 
first 

It peer’d above those waves; a point so small, 

1 Just perceived it, fix’d whciotall was flouting; 
And wnen a bubble cross’d it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the sptx-k; 

That speck become a hand-brcodth; day and night 
It spread, iicciimulutcd, and ere tong 
Presented to my view a donling plolii. 

White os the moon ,iniid tlie sapphire sea: 
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Otte at low w*tor« aikt aa itiii u > 

B«t IflMnllkoiMe came sukUiw i 
'Twaaliko wnnincctioo or the *-— 
VtateUNtm Innumerable, punctiMW* flue 
In th« close jwml. wpiltary twartn 
Of Mptilcs, horrent as M^um s sM^es, 

Corar’st the baW-patc reef j then all was hfe. 

And indefaUgable industry» 

The artisans were twisting to ana flO, 

In idle-seeming oonrdHti^; yet 

They neier rauish'd srith the cbhilig surge. 

Till pelhclc on pellicle, and layer 
On layer, was added to the gfowiii!; mass. 

Etc long the i^o’ertopt the spring-flood'a height. 
And mock'd the hUlows When they leant upon it, 
linabic to iMdntata their sNppcry hbu. 

Ami railing down in foam-wreaths round its 


verge. 

Steep were the flanks, iharii precipiopa, 
Descending to their hase in ocean-gloom. 
Chasms few, and narrov, and irre^ar, 
Korin’d harhours, safe at once and periioui,— 
Safe for defence, but iierilous to enter. 

A sea-lakBiShiinc amidst the fossil isle. 
Reflecting In a ring Us cltflk and caverns. 
With heaven itself seen like a lake below. 


'* Compared wltli Uiis amating ediflee, 

RaiM'd by the weakest creatures in exislenee 
WiMt are the works of Intelleeiual man 
Towers, temples, palaces, and sepulchres; 

Ideal imagM in sculpture farms, 

Thuugha hewn in eolunms, or u domes cxi>aiul- 
ed. 

Fancies through every mare of beauty slrown; 
I'ridc, gratitude, alSectian turn'd to marble. 

In honour of the living or the dead; 

What are they ?—flne-wrought miniatunvof art, 
Too cxc|uisite to bear the weight of dew. 

Which every morn lets fall in pearls ujsm fhein. 
Till all their {Kirap sinks down in mouidcriiig re. 
lies. 

Vet in their rum lovelier than their prime! 
—Dust in the balance, atoms in the gale, 
Compared with these aehirs ements in the docp, 
Wcie alt the monuments of olden time, 

In days when there were giants on the earth: 

—Babel’s stupendous folly, thoogli It aim'd 
To scale heaven’s battlenieiiU, was hut a toy. 
The plaything of the world in iDfiney 
The ramparts, towers, and gates of Babylon. 
Built for etemity,—ttMugh w)>crc they sUkxI, 
rciim itself stands still for want of work. 

And Desolation keejis unbroken bablMth 
(•Tcat Babylon, in its fbll moon of empire. 

Even when its * head of gold* was smitten oflT, 

And from a monarch changed Into a brute 
Great Babylon was like a wreath of sand, 

I.cft by one tide, and eanceil’d by the next 
^ypt's dread wonders, still defying Time, 
Where cities liave been crumbled into sand. 
Scatter’d by winds lieyund tlie Libyan deser:. 

Or melted down into the mud of Mile, 

And east in tillage o'er the corn-sown fields, 
Where MempliB flourikh’d, and the Fharaohs 
reign’d j— 

Egypt's grey piles of hieroglyphic grandeur. 

That have survived the language which they 
speak. 

Preserving its dead emblems to the eye. 

Vet hiding from the mind what these reveal; 
—Her pyranniU would be mere ptniiacles, 

Her giant statues, wrought from rocks of granite. 
But wny ornaincnts fur such a pile 
As this stupendous mound of cataeombs, 

FillW with dry mummies of the builder-worms." 

The bare coni rocksj by a process 
finely described, become a bewtiful 
and inagnifteent Island. Shew us any* 
thing better than tliu in modern 
Jscriptive poetry 

*' Here was the infancy oflife, the age 
W gold in that gmn isle, Itastfnew-hom, 

And all tipcm it in the prime of being, 
iane, Itope, and pninwi ’twaain miniattiro 
uniioU'd by siu; a Poradiae 
W here l^h bad not yet entei'd j BlSsa had newly 
Aiigiuid, ami shut close his raiiilvrw wings. 


To rest at ante, nee dread iotruding ill. 

Plants of suMrtof growOi now sprang apace. 

With muimdike blossoms crowird, or starry glo- 

iAght flexible Uirabs «naag the greenwood play'd 
Foutasiic freaks,—they oTOpt, they climb'd, they 
budded. 

And hung their flowers and beCrles in the sun; 

As the breem taught, they danced, they sung, 
they twined 

Their sprojia in bowers, or ipread the ground 
with net-work. 

Through the stow lapse of undivided tame. 
Silently rii^ from their buried germs. 

Trees lifted u> the skies their stately heaiU, 
Tufted with awdure, like depending plumage. 
O'er stems unCnutted, waving to the wind: 

Of thene in graceful form, and simide beauty. 
The fruictul cocoa and the fragrant palm 
Exeell'd the wilding daughters of (he wimmI, 

That stretch'd unwieldy their enormous arm;. 
Clad with luxuriant foliage, from the trunk. 
Like the old eagle, feather’d to the heel; 

While eaery fibre, from the lowest root 
I'ti the last leaf upon the topmnst twig. 

Was held bv emnmon symiiattiy, dilFusing 
Through nil the complex trame unconsemii, life. 
•Siteh was the Invust with its hydra boughs, 

A hundrcil iicads on one stu|ienduus trunk; 

And such the mangrove, which, at fnll-moon 
llo.'Hl, 

Appear’d itself a wood upon the waters. 

Hut when the tide left bare its upright tooIk, 

A winhI on piles suspended In the air; 

Such too the Indian fig, that built itself 
Into a sylvan temple, areh’d aloof 
With airy aisles and livingeuiunnades, 

Where nations might tiavc worshipp'd (toil iii 
jieaec. 

From year to year their fniits ungather'il fell ; 
Not lost, but quiekening where they lay, they 
struck 

U(Kit downward, and brake forth on every luind. 
Till the strong saphngs, rank and ille. stooit up. 
A mighty army, whieti o’erran the isle. 

And eliaiiged the wilderness into a forest. 

All this opiiear'daccomplish'd in tlu' spaeo 
Ret ween the inurning and the evening stai ; 

So, in his third day', work, Jeliosoh sjiakp. 

And Earth, nil iiifaiit, naked ns stie came 
Out of tile womb of eliaos, straight put on 
Her licautifuJ attire, ami ikx'k'd her rolio 
(it icrduTc with ton thousaud glorious flowers. 
Kvhalmg incense; crown'd her mountam-lwads 
With cadars, tnuii'd tier vines around their gir¬ 
dles. 

And pour’d spontaneous harvests at Uieir feet. 

“ Nor were those woods without inhabitants 
Bciudcs tile ephemera of earth aikd air; 

—WiUTe gbd the sunbeams tiuougb the latlieed 
bouglis. 

And fell like ilew-drons on the spangled ground. 
To light the oiamonu-beetle on tiis way ; 

—Where cheerful openings let the sky look tloivn 
Into the very bean of sontude. 

On little gardcnmlota of social flowers. 

That cnnvded from ttie i hades to yi^ at day- 
bghtj 

—Or wliere unpermealile foliage made 
Midnight at noun, and chill, luinp horror rrign'd 
O'er dead, fall'n luies and slimy fungiiM s ; 

—Keptiles wore quicken’d into various (nnh. 
Lnatbsomc, unsightly, awnln to olisrene bulk. 
Lurk'd the dark (o.(d bmeath the infet'Uid turf: 
The' sbiw-worni crawl'd, ttie light eiiineliiun 
comb’d, 

And changed hk cokwr as hisplarw lie eluuigod: 
The nimble Uaanl nm from bough to imugli, 
Glancing through light, in stiadow disa|>|ivaring: 
The M.-arpioii, many-eyed, with sting ol tire. 

Bred there,—the legioii-flend of ereetiing things: 
Temlily beautiful, the seipeut lay. 

Wreath’d Mlu‘ a coronet or gold and jewels. 

Fit for a tyrant’s brow; anon ho flow 
Straight as an arrow shot from bis ornn rings, 
And struck his victim^ shrieking ere it went 
Down fait ittsin’d throat, that open seiniWhre. 

* 

" .Ainphilflous monsters haunted Uie lagoon: 
Tlu- luppiipotaiiitis, nintdit the flood. 
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Flexile )UHt acUvc at tbe tmaUeit nrimmar; 

Uiit on the bank, ill balanoed and intnn, 
Ileanized the herbeTO. with hiij{e head dedined, 
ur iean'd to reitt againat tome ancient treo. 

The crocodlte, the dragon of the watert. 

In iron panoptjr, fell as the pluue. 

And mcrciletM as famine, cranot’d hit 
'While*, from hit Jawt, with dreadhu mgi all 
sorrtod 

The hfe>bluod dyed the wavea with deadly 
strmiua. 

The seal and the sea-lion, flrom tbe gulf 
Caiiic forth, and couchius with Uttie onee. 
Slept on the shcli’in)* ruck* that gilt Uiaaboretk 
Securing pmra)<t retreat from ludden danger: 
The ]iregnai.t turtle, stealing out at ere, 

With anxiiiui eye, and ireinnhug heart, explorcil 
Tlic loneliest euves, and in the kawe warm sand 
llrpositcd her eggs, which the sun Iwtch'd : 
ilciicc the young brood, that never knew a parent, 
Ihibiirrow’d and by insUncl sought the sea i 
Nature herself, with her own gentle hand, 

I Irupping them one by one into the flood. 

And laughing to behold their antic joy. 

When launch'd in their mBternal etcnient. 

“ The vision of that Iwooding world went on; 
M ilhons of beings yet more admirable 
'I'lian all that went liclbrc them now aiipear'd; 

FI icking r,'oin every point of heaven, and filling 
kyc, ear, and mind, with oltiects, sounds, emu- 
turns 

Akin tu liieher sympathy and love 
Than reptiles, fishes, insects, could inspire; 

—Uirds, the frei* teiiants of Iniul, air, and ocean, 

I lietr i'lirim all Eymiiiotry, their motions grace; 

111 plumage, delicate and lieautifiil, 

Tliu-k without Inirthen, elosi* us fishes’ aealcK, 

■ Ir 1(M>se as fuU-hiown lait'tnes to tlic breeze; 

With wings that might iiaic liad a soul witliin 
tlieiii, 

riiey Ikiic tlieir owners by surlt sweet enehant- 
meut; 

—Birds, siiniU and great, of endless shu|ies and 
colours. 

Hero flea uinl perch'd, there swam and dived at 
pleasure; 

W.deliful and agile, uttering voices wild 
And harsh, yet in uecoidanee with the waves 
t'|»>n tlic beach, the ainils m caverns moaning, 

1 ii winds and waves iibroail upon the water. 

Some sought their food among the tinny diuats, 
swiB darting from tjic clouds, emerging stmii 
W'itti slender captives glittering in their be;iLs; 
rhi'ia* in rivcssch of steep crags constructed 
'I heir ej lies inaeeessible, and train'd 
‘J'lieiT luird) Inuuds to forage iii all wcathtrs*, 
titliers, more gorgeouslj aiUBireU’d. dwelt 
Among the wrsals, tin Nature's dainties feeding, 
Uerlis, scuds, and mots; or, ever on the wing, 
I’ursuing insects through the boundless air: 

I n hollow trees or thickets these eoueeal'd 
riieir pviiuisitely woven uests; where lay 
I’hi-ir callow ol!ji|>riiig, iiuiet as tbe down 
On their own lire.isls, till fioin her search the dam 
With lailen bill return'd, and shared the meal 
Among lier ctaiuoioiis suppliants, all agwe; 
Then, cowering o’er Uiom witli expanded wings. 
She fell how sweet it is to be a mother. 

< If these, n few, with melody untaught. 

Turn’d all the air to music within licaring, 
Tliemselves unseen; while bolder qiiiristers 
I’n ioflier btanelies strain’d their clarion-pipes. 
And made the forest echo to their screams 
Discordant,—yet there was no discord there. 

But tem;icr’d harmony : all tones eomblniog. 

In the rich iviullueiiee of ten thousand tongues. 
To tell of JOY and to inspire it. Who 
Could hear such concert, and not Jain tu chorus? 
Not 1sometiioes entranced, I seem'd to Hoax 
lJ|Kin a buoyant sea of sounds: again 
WiUi curious ear ( tded to disentangle 
'The maze of voices, and with eye as nice 
To single out each minstrel, and pursue 
liiH little song through alt its labyrinth, 

Titl my soul enter'd into him, and felt 
Kvety vibration of his thrilling throat, 

I'ulse of ins licort, and ttutuu of liis ptuions. 
Often, S|Mne niiioiig the multitude, 

I sang flSm very fulness of delight s 
Nowiike a winged lislier ol the sea. 

Now a recluse among the wooils,—ciijiiyiiis 
Die bliss of all alonw'. or each in luui." 


This hur¬ 
ricane—bin the an^ a 

tary flight of many yean, aeea it re- 
stored to its ftHrmer beauty—end then 
comes the Vudon of the bMutiful and 
stately Pelicans—in perhaps the finest, 
and certaiidy the meet ftrrent strain, 
in all the Poem— 

“ The lun Juki sunk where sky and oonn meet. 
Ami oich mi^ seem the other i «ky betow. 
With richest garnitutc of ckiuda i^ndi 
Ocean above, with idee and oontinenti. 

Illumined from a source no longer seen: 

Far in the east, Uitough heavrni’s intenaer Uuc, 
Two bnlliant siiark*. Tike sudden stars, appear’d; 
Not stars indew, butbiriLv of mighty wii^ 
Ilctorted neck, and javelin-poiatiM bill. 

That made the sir sigh as they eut it through. 
They gam’d upon the eye. and as they came, 
KnUiged. grew brighter, and display’d thdr (mm* 
Amidst the golden evening; pearly-white,' 

Hut ruby-tinctured. On the loft^t cliff 
They settled, hovering ete they tmidi’d tin* 
ground. 

And uttering, in a language of their own. 

Vet such as every car inigTit understand. 

And every bosom answer, notes of joy. 

And gratulation for that resting-plm. 

St.vtcly and beautiful they stood, and elapt 
'I'heir van-broad pinions, streak’d their ruffled 
plumes. 

And ever and anon broke off to gaze. 

With yearning pleasure, told in gentle murmurs. 
On that strange land their destined home aitif 
country. 

Night round ttiem threw her brown transparent 
gloom, 

•Through which their lonely images yet sliotie, 
i.ike things unearthly, while mey* bow’d thcii 
heads 

On their fail bosoms, and leposcil till mom. 

1 knew the IVUcans, and cried—‘ All hail I 
Ve future dwcUers in the wildemess I’ 

“ At early dawn I mark'd Uiem in Uie ski, 
('.Kching rliu moniuig eoloura on their plumes, 
Not in volu;ituous {tistime leicUing tta^c, 
Aiiiung the ro^y clouds, while orient htwven 
Flanied like the o;iening gates of I’aradise, 
Whi>nce ikkiicd forth the Angel of the sun. 

And gUiddcii’d Nature with returning day: 

—Koger fui food their searching eyes they fix’d 
On ocean’s uiitoli’d volume, from an height, 

Tliat brought immcnsitv within their scope; 

\'et with such power of vision look’d they ^iw ti. 
As though they watch’d the shelbfisti slowly gh- 
ding 

O’er sunken rocks, or climliing trees of comt. 

On indefatigable wing u|>lield. 

Breath, pulse, existence, seem’d suspended lu 
them: 

They were as pictures painted on the sky; 

Till suddenly, aalsnt, away they shot. 

Like meteora changed ftom stars to gleams in 
lightning, 

.Ami struck u{ion the deep." 


■* Love found (hat lonely eou^e on their ute. 
And toon tuirouuded them with Uythe coni)>a- 
nions. 

The noble birds, with skill a|ioiitancous, framed 
A nest of reeiis among the i<iant-gra«. 

That waved in lights and shadows o’er the sOii. 
There, in sweet tbralduui, yet uiiweening why. 
The pmient dam, who ne’er till now liad known 
Fareutal instinet, brooded o’er lier eggs. 

Long ere alie foumi tbe uunous secret out. 

That life wss hatching in their brittle shells. 
Then, from a wild rapacious bird of prey 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 
That gcuticsl of oil living Uiings—a mother: 
Uentlest while yoaming o'er her naked young, 
Fierrcst when stirr’d by angm to defend dieni. 
Her mate himself the softening power cemfew’d 
Forgot his sloth, restrain’d bis i^petito. 

And langed the .sky and fish’d the stream for hei. 
'?r, wjicii u'ciw'caticd Nature forced her off 




Vo dhttoif toititd fettthew in 

And bnfikobR boaom in tte oootw flood. 

Ho twk to:plaoe, and tbrougnovera aorro, 
tniile the idomp nettling* Ibrobb'd Jiiplnit Ais 
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While the |rfwp D««tUiig« ihrobad hii 

beut« 

The tendernm that makes the vultniio ndU| 
Yon, half unwillingly hit port nti«n*d. 

When, home-tick with the absence of an hour, 
She hurried back, did drove hun Arum her seat 
With pecking taU, a^ Dry of fond dlstn-w, 
Answer'd hy turn with niunnan of delight, 
Wbote gutiuMlt haiali to her were lore's own 
mutir- . 

Then, trilling down, like foam upon the wave. 
White, llri'keniig, eflhrvcscent, toon aufaaiding. 
Her riifSed ptoioiu aiuooihly the coin[>oted; 

And, while beneath the comfort of her wings 
Her crowded progeny quite till'd the nett. 

The haleuni tlcept lioi lounder, wlieii Uic wind 
It ineathleta, and the sea without a curl, 

—h'nr dreamt the halcyon of screucr days, 

«>r nightn more lieautiiul with silent stars, 

Tlian, in that hour, tlie mother Hclicaii, 
tt hen the watoi tumults of aflK'tum suuk 
into calm sleep, and dr^mt of wluit they were, 
—Dreams more delieioti- than realltv. 

—He sentinel beside her stoosl, and waieh'd. 

With jealous eye, the raven in the clouds, 

And the rank Ma*n<rws wheeling round the, IilTs. 
Woe to the reptile Uie,, that ventured nigh ; 

The snap of his UL’men,ious hill w,-ui like 
Duath'ascythe, dow n-curting every thing it struck. 
The heedless liunl, in his gambols, iieep'd 
I'poo the guarded nest, from out the (lowers, 

Uut paid the instant forfeit of liu life: 

Nor could the serpent's subtlety elude 
Capture, wlien gliding by, nor in defence 
might Ids malignant fon^ and venom save lum, 

“ Ereloiu; Uie thriving brood outgrew thvir 
cradle, 

n.in Uiiough the gras.^, aiul dabbled in the ihmU i 
N o sooner deniiens of eanli tiMu made 


111 K » * WwSwt stmetnre ftames. 

The nightingale, 0^ ifwdc In Adam'a bower, 
And pour’d hn atteun of music through his 
dreams: 

The soaring lark, that led the eye of Eve 
Into Uie cIMids, her thoughu into the heaven 
Of lieavcns, where lark nor eye can penetrate ; 
The dove that iiereh'd ujiou the Tree of Life, 
And made her bed among its thickest leaves; 

All the wing’d habitanu of Paradise, 

Whose songt oitce mingled with the songs of An- 
gels, 

M'ovc their first nests as curiously and well 
As the w iNKl-miiutrels ui our evil day. 

After the labodrs of six thousand yean. 

In which their ancestors have ihll'd to add. 

To alter or diniinisli anytliing 

In that. Ilf which Love only knows the secret, 

And teaches every mother for herself. 

Without the imwer to impart it to her oflsptnig 
—I’liu-, (icrfecunl in all the art* of life, 

Th.it simple t’eliean* requin*, rave this, 

Th lieI’jrint, ,lrovelliciriiiun[;awav: tlieyoun/ 
tlailv loriook their piircnli. .sVm enthrall'd 
Witli lovc-.ilhanee', ninoiig theiiiM-li es. 

They built thvir ne*ts. a* luippy instmet wrought 
WitJun thor bosoms, wakeningisTvers iinknowii, 
I'lH sweet netcssily »a* laid upon them i 
■J'hey bred, and re-aT',! their little f.imilirs, 

.\i they were train'd ar.d disi'ipluiv.l la'fore.” 

•' Thus wings were multiplinl from war t“ 
year. 

And ere the jiatriareh-twarn, in good old /lu-', 
Itesigu'd thtir tiiealli besidt that nuciint ru-si, 

In which thi.ut,elics had iiui.-vd a bi(ii<iu>i 
brixKls, 

The ivlc was peoplci] with Uieir progeny.” 


1 rEC tmli of air aud water; day by day, 

Xew lessons, esereiaes, and amuscmcius 
Employ'd the oid (u teach, llw young to learn. 
Now fioatmg on the blue lagoon behold tiieiu; 
The Mreann Dam in swaiihke licauty steering, 
Their Cygnets following through the foamy wake. 
Picking tlu: leaven of p>,inU, jiursuiiig insects, 

(Ir catching at the bubbles as they hroke: 
q'lll oil some minor fry, in reisiy khaliows, 

W itl) f!ap)>iiig pmions and unsparing Ixraks, 

'1 he wed-uughl scholars pin'd their double art. 
To tish m tr.iuhhsi waters, airl secure 
The [letty capbves in their maiden pouches; 
'i'hen hurry w;th their banquet hi tiie shore, 

H iLh feet, wings, lireast, luilf-swimming and half- 
flying- 

But when their irons grew strong to fight Ulc 
storm. 

And InifTet w-itli the bri'akers on the reef. 

The Parents put them to sei ercr proof: 
tin beetling rocks the little onev were inarshall'il; 
Tlierc, by mde.vmieiits, stripes, example, urged 
To try the void convexity ot h^ven. 

And plough the uceao's huiizonial field. 

't'lmoriiui at first they fluiu-r’d round the verge. 
Balanced aMlTurl’d tiiiir hvsilatiug wlug*, 

'I'hen |ait them forth ag.uo with steadier aim; 
tSow, guuing courage as they felt the wind 
Oilatbthtnr feathers, fill their airy frame* 

With buoyancy that bore them from tlicir feet. 
They yhdded all their burtlien to the breeae. 

And salt'd amt soar'd where'er their guardians 
led; 

Vscctiding, hovering, wlieeilng, or alighting, 

They search’d the i^p in quest uf nobler fpune 
Than yet their iueiEpurience hod rflcounter'd; 

VV nil these they battted in tlmt element. 

Where wings ot fins were equally at home, 

'1 III. conquerors in nmiv a despmte strife. 

Tiny dru^d their spoilt bi land, and gorged at 
leisure. 


‘I ho* yicrrectcd in all the arts of life, 

Thai ompie Pelicans rcqnlnv—save one, 
w hich iimther-iiird did never tcaeti hcTdan^tci 
•—T lu’Illimitable art to Iniib) a nest; 

*'*'ielightful uchoot, reserving 

• !-,un ini.iikpii »)icn taught by him; 


But the .Spirit sees now a iiiorc tx- 
teiulcil vision—lor, 

“ Miaiiwhile. not iiile, though iiiiwateh'd In ii.>. 
1 he eoral-,iTehiteets lu -ili-iuv rear'd 
Tower after towtT U'lieatli the dark abiss. 
I'Vraiiiiib! iii form tin I iliru- nva-, 

I'roiii ample iMsetnent* n.,rriiwiiig to the lieigli!, 

I i,t:l llu-s piertvtl the surfaix- of the HishI, 

Aii.l dim)>I:iig eiidu-i sp,irkkd round then |«-jk.. 
'I’rn’ii Ilf great things xith Hinall m.n vompHii.h 
I hey sjiri'ad like wnter-lihes, wbnse hruad leavi* 
Al.ikv gririi and sunlit i-let* on the |»kd, 

fur g.ddtn tin,, (in siiiiniu r-dais, to iMiiiit, 

Sail from lIu hghtiitng.<iviaiirr- ol the trout: 
tir yii id their U|'St,i eauh the inmiiow, spr.iigiug 
t'lear (roiii tin streniii (ii the r>iliuui piki, 
That prowls indtsapfuiinted rage beneath, 

Aud wondei* wltciL the hlile wretehfound refuge. 

*' thric headland topt the waves, another fol- 
Inw’d; 

A third, a tenth, a twentieth soon ,apiioiir*d. 

Till the king-barren gulf in travail las 
With many au infant struggling into'birth, 
loirgerthey grew and i.ivelier, when they brealiied 
The vital air, and felt the gvm.il sun ; 

A* tlioiigh a living spirit dwelt in each, 

W liieh, like tlie iiiinnle of n Ilexile shell. 

Moulded the sha|ie>esa sloiiijh with itaown motion. 
Andjiainteil it with eolours rtf the inoin. 

A"*™** that group ot ynmiger sisters, stood 
The Pelicans, a* stands the iimkiii 

iiubfn ammig the mutor stars, 
Iliflenng in syilendoiir, magniltidr, anil disUnec, 
So look’d tliat archipelago: smalt isles, 

By iniorwiiidmg channels link'd yrt sundcr'di 
Al flouftsluna m mweeful ietlomhip, 
l(N'4,*8t Oftkik that I'M • 

^#f miout growth and progrois; hero, a rock 
Oil which a single iialm-iree wavwt iia banner; 

1 here, sterile irort* uiumMilder'd into soil; 
fonder, dark womb whose foliage swept thi 
... , »«*«. 

w ithouta s)<eefc of turf, or lino of shore. 

As tlmtigh llicir riKil* were anehm'd uBBt: net an 
Hot most were gatdnis redoleM with nowois. 

And oreliar'ls htvuling with Hcsperwii fniii, 

Inal re.iliK'd tin dieainj nf olden time. 
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•‘ TbTough(MiiUtU«!onKi(u>nwealUiof«ea'i<}itung 
•lands. 

l,tfp KiudltKl In ten thouiand happy tbrms. 

Earth, air. and ocean, were all full of life, 
still higheat in the rank of bclqg, soar'd 
The^^b amphibiouB. and th^hlimd tribci 
(Jf dainty pluinaac or melodious song. 

In gaudy robes of iiuniy-colour’d patches, 

The parrots swung like blossoms on tree'., 
While then harsh voices undeceived the cui. 
-More delicately iwnall’d finer drawn 
In shape and lineament; too exquisite 
l-'or gross delights; the Birds of Paradise 
rioatcd iiloof, as though they lived on air. 

And were the orient progeny of heaven, 

Ur spirits inaib- |ierfeet, soif’d in shining raiment. 
From (lower to tiuiscr, where wild bees (lew and 
sung, 

.Is counllci.s, small, and musical as they. 

Miowits of blight liumiuiiig-birds came down, 
and plied 

The same nnilirosial task, with slender bill 
KMracting liotiey, hidden iii those bells. 

Whose 1 idlest b'.oonis grew pale licneath the 
bl.i/' 

of tuoikling ttinulets hosering o'er their petli^, 
lirnliaiil as r.iin-dri>p~, whi'ii the western sun 
lux uv II mini,dure of tH.uin.s in eaih. 

“ High 01 till elilVs, down on 'he shelly red. 

>)| gilding lik( n silver .sh.iilei! eloiid 
fijiiiij'li tin. bull he.iwn, tile iniglily a!batros> 
lull.ill <1 tin Im.i'/s'i, .Mineht liis hiiinlilc lixid, 
t)i, whire his hmnie.t hSe a lloeh lepnscil, 

Will dll’..I !i phi'll', on till’gr.is'; lowiis, 

*'ji.iii)i: 'll tiijw.liii' (luec, .iinl sIuiiiIhtiI in Ihcir 
..id '. 

‘'W.iiiitir through inarslifs, whoic the rank 

Si .1 W I I .1 

\\ it!i ’ poi j'j nids, and (I.ieei'l hclicns --troie, 
riaii.nieoi •, in tiieii ciitn''jn lain, s st ilk .( 
iiii st.iiili li,', v.’i''i fii-i \|i!.>riii;' eyi ; 

< 1’ led .iinl 'll )>*, in i( |-iinelil il Inn■, 

W I'l'ird h\ I'll T SI III iii.'l', wiidSi < i,»i 1(111 sere on 
' .1 i'i .III in ‘(.in' i.dhe itie “tarlhsl trimp. 

1 ..'if i.unint'd hSi ,1 gliirioiis isii.il.rtniit, 
s.i.d Vitni'li'n Uiioii di tlie 'wilkiii l.iraw 
N 'T p.iusi.t till, o I soii'i linn 1 ; e'l.ist .I'lg'.tjng, 
i.'i tin l> I oif'niiis isdiort took tlie In) 1 . 

'•Tie h-re, i-(.i"l.*, hiiniblr in .if tir’, 
ill I'M' ti irilii, from his loiielj cyric, 
iU>' il I hiir'hiii tor thet.iilesi tlee.i 
I I'lk il (<(>'.111 o‘i 1 kill.I atid se.i ns his <lonjinioii° : 

lion, I’l.’g il..i-e, lU'ceinhiij' willi los prey, 

\ L.ini ' ,1 nl oi d.i'phiii. in hisdeudls iiuleli. 

He tul til' e.'g'liis in till noon il.iy »u'i: 

Ni" ivj - :il iiiidiiighl laiifeil llie deep t.ii g.rme; 

Ai It ii.'ft' "iili.ippil With Ills own l.itdiis, 'iiuck 
'1 du ihi-n III 1 k’ willidrnw.i, where fi stitnig di.iik, 
Kini-i d by tiu .uiguish, with iiiipeliiutis plunge, 
T)r.it’i''d hi, .■ifs.’iil.im ih.ttii into the abys', 

•>iiii,-.’liii{' 111 vain lor IiIhtiv and life: 

ills siiuiii’ • lie, he.irit their iKirein'.sdung shrieks, 

ftinl w.i'i’i 'i! in v.iiii f n In'S Ttlutniin, wiiig.' 

Apt'S .ipaiii flapstf — all fonifirosiictl 
iiitdoiit'Tiuiniont—ami thi‘ S|)int lunik 
:ip;tin to look upon tlic I.sli* wlieiicc 
fioni one pair all lliost* coluiiit.s hail 
I .siu’il, moving at Irccdom througli 
the CyclatU'.s. 

" When to' a spreiaeic of .strange extremes 
Awaken'd sweet and melaneholy thoughts : 

All lii.it IS Ketplciis, benutiful, endearing 
In iiiratiej, in jiriincof youth, iii lore; 

All th.it Is mournful in decay, old age, 

Arnl diKsiiliilion; all that awes the eye. 

And chilis the Ikmoiii, in tlic «ad rcuiaifls 
Uf p,viT iiiortality, wliich last awhile. 

To shew that life hath been, but is no longer ; 
—.All these in Inendcd ituagea appear'd, 

Fyiiltiiig, lirooding, {wrishing before me. 

•' Il was a land of birtlis.—I'limimlier’d nests. 
Of reeds, and rushes, studded nil the ground, 

A few weredesuintc lind fail'll to iiiiii; 

M.iny were building* from those wa«ic m.itcriab ; 
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On some the duns were sitting, tiU Uie urokc 
or their quidilAii should brnkthe prtion4heIb. 
And let the Uttb coptiuttforBi to U^t, 

Wm their first breotli dmandtag food and sheiin. 
In others 1 beheld the brood new-fledged, 
Struggling to clamber out, take wing and fly 
Up to the heavens, or fathom the abym. 
Meanwhile the parent from the sea supplied 
A daily feast, and from the pure lagoon 
Urougnt living water in her saw. to cool 
I'he iranatienf fever of their clamorous Urroat*. 

Mo need had she, as hicroglyi^cs feign, 

(A my'tic lesson of maternal dove,) 

To pierce her breast, and with the vital stream. 
Warm from its fountain, slake their thirst in 

Mood, 

—The blood which noutisli’d them ere they were 

hatch’d, 

W hilc the crude egg within hctself was forming, 

'■ It w.is a land of death.—Between those nests. 
The quiet earth was feather’d with the spoils 
Of .iged I’clicans that hither came 
I'D die In peace, where they had spent in love 
I'lu- sweetest periods of theii long existence. 

Wliere they were wont to bu id, and breed their 

Miiiiir, 

I'lierv (In j'lay down to ri'ie no more for ever. 

And clii'C their eye, ujion the deaTC»t sight 
(Ml w'liii II their hr mg (>yc>. had loved to dwell. 
—'Die iic'l will re eviry joy to them was eentreii. 
Tin’ll’ rile eorrin>tion t'aiiUtd them so lightly. 

The irniisturc seem'd to \ :itiish from their relics. 

As ili’W Iroiii gus'jiiii’r, that leaves the net-work 
.'>l’’e.i't on the ground, .iinl glistening in the sun; 

'1 liiis will’ll a liree/e the rumi'd plumage sliri'd. 

Til, It l.i\ like drifleil snow u)ioii the sihI, 

'I'll’ 11 slender skeletons were seen liencatli, 

'-o dilic.itely framed, and half transpartiit, 

'1 I. It 1 hittc itiiirsell >1 how .1 bud so noble, 
it hill III 111 - full maeniticent attire, 

V, itb piiiioii' wider than the kiilg of vultures', 

.And down il.istic, th'i’kei than t'lie swan's, 

Sl. iuld li’ue so «in;di a caev of ribs to mark 
111 re vi^;oTCii- life ha<l dwell a hundred years. 

” .kiich was lhal serii>‘; the d\iiig and the dead 
Next iien'hlmir' t-iihe living and the unborn. 

(’ liiiw iniieh hiippinc's w.is liere eiimy'd ’ 
ll'iv httic iiii'Cry hail Ir-cii sulU’r'.l hiic ' 

Th I'I’ lillliitik’ I’elicali' li.id lai’h fulfill’d 
'I'lie utmost jiuri)oi.r’ of ii- -p.iii of licilig, 

\ii.| ,1(111 ■ I'x duly in il.s ua’ci.i.v circle, 

.A' -i.ri h . 1 ' I'-i s’lin, m hi' cjireer, 

A, ,',>iiipli'hes lilt glorii'Ub end of his." 

All readtTS must lanu-nt that the 
I'clicaiis have vanished—for theirs is, 
out of all .siplit, the most beautiful 
part of the poem. But now the is- 
lamls all begin to move like circles 
ujtoii water, expanding till they touch 
each other, close up all the interja« 
cent straiin, and thus become a spa¬ 
cious continent tilling the sea. The 
papeant of a universe on wliich the Spi¬ 
rit had gazed, is fled, with all its isles 
and vales. The Spirit is translated to 
another world, like the unconscious 
act of waking from a pleasant dream, 
with a sweet rehapse into a more trans¬ 
porting vision. 

*• Tlie iiur.si'ry of brooding Pelican*. 

The dormitory of ihcir dead, had v.wish'd. 

And all the minor »iiots of rock and vertlnre. 

The abiRlui, of happy million!,, were no more: 

Hut in their place ashadowy landscape lay. 

On whose extremesi western verge, a gleam 
*)f living silver, to the downwaru sun 
Intensely glittering, mork'd the boundary line, 
Which occ.in, held by chains invisible, 

P'rciicd .Hid foam'd in v.-im to overleap. 

Woods, mouutains, valleys, livers, glens, and 
plains, * 

T ' 


<> 

I 
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piwnlM.Ui^ IW® >—that *c«?® ’''**‘** 

jugmlomL wform'd. or heautiAii. 
AifimmtdMMictoly foriia kM« orllft, 
WvStSi aft's Wwurs, sufltntigs, and eqjoy* 
* ttIGAtS * 

UattmcVd M yet by any meaner hand ' 

■ gh«ii Hi* who inaif it, and wronouneed itg^. 
Add good It was i—frc<' l>gnt» air, Are, water. 
To overythtaB that breathed nptni Us surface. 
From the smuU worm that crept abroad at mid- 

Todncwfdews and feed on sleeping flowers. 
Then alunfc into its hole, the little vampire ’ 
Thitnigh every species which I yet liad seen. 

To animals, of tribes and forms unknown 
In the lost islands j—beasts that ranged the forests, 
Grazed m the valleys, bounded o'er the hilts, 
Reposed in rich savannahs, from griw rocks 
I'lcK’d the thin herbage sprouting through their 
Assures; 

Or in waste howling deserts found oases, 

And fouHtains pouring sweeter strains tlian nee- 
tar. 

And more melodious than the nightingale, 

•—So to the fbint and perishing they seem'd- 


" I gaied on ruminating herds of kine, 

And sn^ for ever wanditing: ^its that swung 
Like spidm on the crags, so sligiil thcii liold; 
Deer, playfUl as their fawns, in peace, but ted 
As battling bulls in wai s of jealousy: 

Through flowery champaigns roam’d the fleet ga- 
icllcs, 

or many a colour, size, and shape,—ail graceful; 
In every look, step, attitude prepared. 

Even at the shadow of a rloixl, to vanish. 

And leave a soUtude where tlioiisaiHis stood. 

With heads declined, .aud nibbling e.u;orl) 

As locusts when they light on some ir-w soil. 

And move no more fill ihc\ husi shorn it liar<-. 
On these, with famine unappc-isablc. 

Lithe, uiusculat, hugi-boned, and lindi’d for 'eap' 
mg. 

The bnndlcd tyrants of brute nature prey'd . 

The weak and timid lx.w’d liefore tin- stion;-. 
The many by the few were hourly skmghtei’d, 
Where power was right, aud vioiene'i was la" - 


"Here couch'd the panting tiger, on the 
watch; 


beeu l<»igi»g tbr and desiring— 
there are some two cautos or so of nu« 
man description, from which, though 
there are many very striking |pid 
powerful passages in them, we must 
utterly withhold the praise of beauty 
and of exquisito imagination, whicli 
we bestow without reserve on those 
which relate to the ante-human pe¬ 
riod of the Spirit’s vision. Witliout 
entering into any criticism of them— 
we sliall simply say, that we do not 
like them. We have nothing to do 
with what they are in themselves'— 
in themselves although sometiines re¬ 
pulsive, they are often excellent—nay, 
admirable—but wc object that tliey 
suddenly oppress with excessively di'-- 
agreeable reality a )*oem, whiolt, so fat 
was one of pure delight, and if rt ai 
still one of visionarily pictured reality. 

1 'p to the Pelicans, the Poem is otn 
nearly of unmixed beauty ; and tb 
reader is led on with an inurest oi 
a new kind, which he may be surjul- 
ficd to tiiid capable of engaging him'-* 
long. This depends priiicipall}, 
think, on three canse-. The hisi \> 
lilt’ Well-conducted, poetical piailii - 
tion of augmenting sjmpail>y in ti- 
imagiiii'iry s|Kclator, with the inaii 
mate and irrational parts of eietdii.i 
snece&sively j.rc.-enied to his vii \ 
'J’lie second ts, the varimis i.iiouti. 


Impatient but uDiDoreil, hi', ilie-b.ill I'yo; 

Made horrid twilight in the sujilcis jiiugic, 

Till on the heedless butIUlo lie sprang, 

Dragg'd the low-bcliowuig mon-tcr to his I411, 
Crasli’d through the rilis ul once into his hcnti, 
Quaff'd the hot blood, luid gorgwl the quivenir; 
flesh. 

Till drunk be lay as powerless as Uic carcass. 

" There, to Uic solitary lion's roar, * 

-to many echoes answer d, that there seem'd 
-T« is the fleld for oneW hore’er they tui n'd. 
The flying animals, from cave to enve, 
mard hit voice issuing; and recoil'd nghn-l, 

Oaily to meet it nearer than befure. 

Or, ere they saw bts sliaikiw or his Cw, 

Fall dead beneath his thunder-sinking I'd''’' 

Calm amidst scenes of liavoe, in his ou it 
Huge strength impregnable, the etcpliant 
Uflended acme, but led hts quiet lite 
Among hi* old contemporary trees, 

'nil Nature laid him gently down to rest 
BMHtli the palm, which he was wont to iDalm 
His peqp In ahunber; tlicre lu« relics lay 
Loi^^ than Hfc itself had dwelt within them. 
Ben in the ample hoHow of his skull 
Piled Uicir wax-citadels, and storeil tlieir liouey; 
Thence sallied forth to forage (lirougli the fields. 
And swarm’d m emf^mtliW legions thence; 

There, htUa burrowing animau threw up 
Hilloeki beneath the overarching ribs; 

While tfird*. wiUfln the siftsal labyrinth. 
Contrived their nestsso waadaring Anilisp'dch 
Their tents amidst Palmyra's pMaces; 

So Greek and Homan poasantt buMd their butt 
Beneath lha sltadow of the Facthenou, 

Or on the luim of the CepiMi." 

The Spirit at last b^olds some of 
those Human Beings, whom he hii*. 


pieture-squc, ami lavished J.iiuw IciL^e i>; 
tlic natural ^^orld, which ha.s titahle ' 
Air ^Montgomery tocudowhis lehtllo'' 
of the changes and transfuruia(iot 
supposed to bo wrought befoVe tli. 
sigfit of this contemplating iiitclligem'i. 
with historic and graphic reality,— 
brought home to the reader’s ooncep- 
Uon and belief by a strength,vivacity, 
beauty, truth, and music of descriptive 
cxpresiyon, of which we liuvc found 
many scattered speciine-ns iu Mi Mont 
gomcry's writings, but have not seen, 
nor had reason to attribute to him, the 
power of pouring outin thccuiitiiiuou's 
flow in which it is here euiployeti 
The third and last i.s, the expectation 
of attaining, as the poem shall proceed, 
to a clear and satisfactory discovery ni 
the scope and governing idea of the 
whole, pf which certain dim and tin • 
defined glimpses are, indeed, caught, 
from time to time—at least we hope 
wchavc not been entirely mistaken in 
thiiiking so—but at wlilcli we certain¬ 
ly do not flatter ourselves^ that w< 
have hitherto completely arriveil. 

’Jlhit sym}xtthy with the raateriai 
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Univerae, ati touched or infomedj in of the Poeu) ii i««di h^ the aelcciion of 
some unramceived mauiier aod unde- the moat tmtsin the picture 

fined measure, with the sensibilities of lost htHvanity. Possibly the author 
midtowers of higher natures,—which hadhis own good reasons ftu t^ choice, 
has of late been much acknowledged He may have had grounds lying in die 
and cultivated in our poetry,—whkh intention o( the Poem for inflicting on 
is the secret source of Our atdibution us the pain of this contrast. Perhaps 
either of beauty or sublifttity to inani- the idea is tUs: that having shown us 
<'nate existence,—and which is owing in the irrational creation the pnrpoMs 
to the illusion of our spirit, receiving of Providence fulfilled, and meaning 
back as originally external to and in- in human beings to show them, if we 
(lepcadent of itswf the light, reflected may so speak, frustrated, it was rele- 
)roni all outward things, of its own vant to bis design to place these two 
illuminations—is made very happily parts of the Poem in the most glaring 
I'ftective by Mr Montgomery, who, opposition. We could wish, hoMrever, 
\vitli great boldness, relying, at the citlier, if it had been lawful, that the 
ibr the sympathy of his reader, transition might have been softened ; 
vipoii this aliection in its simplicity, or, if this could not be done without 
iouihlstlu'//y-.s/moveuiciitof thepoein giving up too much of the author’s 
iipon it .ilolie:—the incidents of this jmrpose, that some deep-toned notes 
• irst [xa-tian being changes solely of should have been struck, which might 
iiiiliviugNaturt—day in mid-Ocean— have wholly changed our mood, and 
jig’ll—a br«zo—“ the moon through carried us willingly into this new 
.11 her phases”—the planets in motion strain, if any art can make us look 
—I blorin—an evening-rainbow—atnl wdllingly u{>on our own degradation: 

.1 suirry night—and tlie mimic play of —in a word, that the reader, before 
,ho winds and waters on the following lie was made to taste the bitterness of 
MH iiiing. The spiritual beholder of the necessity, should have been made 
iic'sC varying appearances and events, clearly to see it. We have only, long 
^i.jr,sesseil, as we baVe said, with an after, by much reasoning, inferred it, 

.unappeasable desire of finding %omc- from observing that Mr Montgomery, 
riling out of himself, for and with in his Cannibal and Infanticide-Mo- 
uiiicli he may feel, is, with just and tlur, displays the utmost mom/—in 
iciicitous appropriation of this imogi- his Idiot ibe utmost inteilectval, ruin 
native feeling, repri'sented as first oh- of the human spirit by Sin ; the sole 
.uiitinif the gratification of his desire cause of <tU departure in the human 
by this sympathy. Only, when by being, as known to us, from his ori- 
v.s.hauatii)g it he finds its insufficiency ginal brightness, 
fo fill the capacities of love in him. From this abyss we are lifted up 
other living objects are given to his in the two last Cantos, by the alle- 
oliservatioii, and of these, first, those gorical delineation, as we are half- 
most remote from his own similitude, inclined to suppose, in the person- 
t he inhabitants of the waters. The fa- age of an aucieut I’atriaichal chief- 
niily history of tlie Pelicans is record- lain, of Man, by the instinctive sing¬ 
ed by the Spirit, wdth intense emo- git s of natural religion in his soul, for 
lions, as exhibiting in the power of we can umlerstand nothing else, i^- 
instinct much of what was longed for ried out of the idolatrous practices 
as the attributes of reason—^nd we which have taken root in the world, 
et.nfess that the shock which our heart liack to his Maker. It is impossible 
ttusuined was great, from finding, in to read the part in which this persim- 
the C.antos which we have been obli- age is introduced, very abruptly in- 
ged to dislike, even the natural feel- deed, and in a manner to iwovoke a 
ings described as less beautiful and thousandconjecturcsof the reader and 
energetic in the human beings brought satisfy very few of them, without being 
hidbre us, than in theiie irrational crea- strongly reniindcil of the great Patri- 
tiues — not only less beautiful, indeed, arch, adtnowledg^ ev^ by those who 
hut from the first depraved, and pol- have corruptol his faiUi, ns the Fa¬ 
in (cd, and perverted. iher of the FaithfUl.^ Yet ntttber U it 

'rhis dark colouring of human na- possible, from the circamitaticim and 
lure itt felt as the more rudely violating history, that Abiahavn himself is to 
ilio placid and dolightful temper of be here understood. The leader is here 
feeling with which all the carlwT part again pevplcKcd and bvwUdated by the 
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■oggeBtkm of historical realitr^ again 
lost in farms merdy ideal. Tne alle- 
fforical character is unsatisfactory, 

■ DMause it docs not image to us any* 

• thing general in the condition or pro- 
'gress of the human race. And we 
would, in like manner, remark gene¬ 
rally, that the mind is throughout 
held fluctuating in a similar suspense 
and uncertainty, in respect to what is 
brought into sight, both of the human 
and natural world. We cannot tell 
what is meant to be taken as an adop¬ 
tion of the scriptural narrative, or of 
facts as they have actually happened 
known from other sources, and what, 
though we are very certain there is 
nothing intended as anti-scriptural in 
3Ir Montgomery, is merely ideal and 
poetical. 

On a full consideration, wc arc con¬ 
vinced that there can be no other pur¬ 
port of the Poem, than to illustrate the 
Divine government of the universe, at 
least of so much of it as is immediately 
and obviously connected with man : 
his natural and moral world. Of this 
we cannot, indeed, doubt, since there 
is no other purpose that could give uni¬ 
ty to the parts already before us. The 
KTcater part, as it may be conjectured, 
of the Poem is announced as } ct to 
be written—and the obscurity of de¬ 
sign of wliich we have complained, 
must be understood as produced not 
so much by the difficulty of divining 
the main scope of the author, which 
can hardly fail to suggest itself from 
the outset, and is, in truth, pretty 
plainly intimated in the opening lines, 
as of referring the several parts to 
their proper place in such a scheme, 
and ascertaining their bearing upon 
one another. 

But, having urged these objections, 
which ought to have been explained 
and illustrated, that it might have been 
seen whether they arc well-founded or 
no, with far greater pleasure do we 
again express our high admiration of 
the very.delightful and original genius 
so conspicuous in the poem. Had its 
faults been far greater and more nu¬ 
merous, its beauties fewer and less, 
still it would have been allowed “ by 
gods, men, and columns." 

With nothing were.wc so much 
saq^trised and charmed as with the 
vflssification. Wc do not remember 
barring previously read aiiy of Mr 
^lontgomery blank verse; and to write 
blank verse well, is one of the most dif¬ 


ficult of nil- human achievements. It 
-does not appear to us that Mr Mont¬ 
gomery has thought much of the prin¬ 
ciples of its structure. Indeed, out ear 
gave us notice of a few lines here and 
^ere that want the due number of 
feet; and of a few others, that, to make 
up that deficiency, possess more feet 
than any line of the class to which 
they belong is entitled to; but these 
arc trifles, and evidently mere acci¬ 
dents. There are not three consecu¬ 
tive fpages, in which we would not, 
had we our will, change the position 
of some words, and for others substi¬ 
tute new ones. Vet the music of the 
whole, in spite of such defects, is de¬ 
lightful. It keeps murmuring along, 
like a strong, sourced stream that is 
never sluggish; and that, choosing 
its own channel, without any impedi¬ 
ment of artificial embankments, chafes 
cheerfully among the rocksthere 
flows broadly on along the levels—and 
ever and anon rouses with tlie din pf 
a waterfall. Let the imagination but 
be well kindled, and all the feelings 
a-glow, and the poet will not fail “ to 
warble melody.” Milton wrote almost 
the noblest blank verse in the world ; 
and .with the finest ear, lie W'rote, we 
verily believe, tvery single line on 
principle. lie is felt to ho a great 
master in that music ; and, perhajis, 
in Ills loftiest and most magnificent 
strain, he soars in sound beyond all 
otherpoets. bhakspeare, again, wrote 
almost the noblest blank verse,in the 
world; but,, with the finest e-ir, we ve¬ 
rily believe, he never wrote n single 
line on principle, that is to say, not con¬ 
sciously and delib;.rate]y. But being 
at all times under the influence of a 
strong and creative genius, and all his 
feelings and faculties working in d(v 
light, music steeped his speech. There 
is no reason why after the names of 
Milton and Shakspeare, wc should 
not pronounce those of Wordsworth 
and Montgomery. We hate to see tlic 
dead immortals used as extinguishers. 
Now, with a fine natural ear, Words¬ 
worth—is the greatest master now 
living of the music of blank verse. 
And, whether inferior or not, he baay 
be compared to Milton, when at his 
greatest,—that is, when his subject 
demands it—when he has given his 
subject all his study—and when that 
study has been of felicitous clleet— 
there is unequalled pomp and inagni- 
fiecnee of rolling and echoing souii'i 
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in the nusic of his venification. At diis attempt into a puUcular state 
otlier times, when he labours unin- or mmd for judging them, whidi is a 
spired, to build the lofty" rhyme," proper one-^that is, we do not look 
Nature is smothered under Art, and we vx perfection, and do not feel pain 
fall asleep during the Excur«on. We from what is wanting in each to our 
do not say that Mr Montgomery’s ideal of the art. We see witlt plea- 
versification bears the same resem- sure what is achieved, attribute the 
blance to that of Shakspeare—for the defects to the imperfection of human 
unequalled and inimitable charm of powers, and, on the whole, are satis- 
Shakspearcis its infinite and appro- fied with the acquisition which the 
priatc variety. But, so far, at least, country has made, in possessing the 
the blank verse of the Pelican Island works of one of the powerful minds she 
may be likened to that of any of the has produced. In like manner, in the 
Plays of our great Bard, that its struc- attempt to judge in general and phi- 
turc seems to vary—on no other law losophical criticism the plaon of any 
than that of the present feeling—that goocl poet among all poets, we produce 
it is warbled native wood-notes in ourselves, along with a tme apti- 
wild,” that if it occasionally be loose tude for balancing his defects and me- 
and careless, it soon redeems itself by rits, a painle-ssness in the contempla- 
freshening into cheerful melody, and, tion of the defects of his works, 
generally speaking, is nicely, but But u hen we take him alone, and 
quite naturally adapted, in its charac- judge him in himself, as enthusiastic 
ter, to the fluctuations of feeling or of lovers of the art—the proper state for 
fancy, and the changing complexion of feeUn^r his works—then this teniperis 
the objects tlia’t delay or hurry on the quite changed ami reversed. For, 
poet's seemingly almost uupremedita- it then appears to us that the art 
ted song. ouglit to be, and must he, consum- 

Our analysis of the Poem does not mated in the particular poet—say in 
deserve the name. Our limits pre- Iloraor, in Virgil, or Shakspeare. Wc 
vent us from doing anything like jus- believe that it is consummated, and 
tice to the i)ocm by longer quotations wc close our eyes to its defects—wc 
—but those we have made will he suf- do not see them—tve see only the 
ficieiit to ins|)irf our readers with a power that, far transcending our own, 
strong disire and detenninution to exercises uii]iniitt.d dominion over us," 
lead the I'oera. and wdii’ii the faults an- forced upon 

We take farewell of IVIr IMoiitgo- us, we feci tliein painfully intolera- 
•uery—Avith a remark addressed gene- hie, by destroying the perfection w’liich 
rally to readers of poetry. When avc we desire, and which seems on the very 
look philosophically and coiiqirehcn- point of being attained, 
aively over the liistury of literature,and I.et all men read ixictry—and judge 

■ittcinpt to estimate the placeand power poetry—in such a spirit—and then 
of each poet, in relation to the whole poetry atid criticism tvill be kindred 
tt-rics of productions, wc are brought arts—^and poets and critics—brothers. 


THE TOMfl OF DE 15KUCE. 

A Frceilomc is a noblo lliing; 

Fn-i'iloiiK' makes iii.ii) to liking; 

Frt>cdomc- .all solnL-i- l<i iiioii givi-s; 

Ill! hvvs at ease that freely Uve^ Uannui a. 

And licai thou, great Monarch, this pavement below } 
Thou who Avert in war like a rock to the ocean. 

Like a star in the hattlc-field’s stormy commotion,— 
Like a harrier of steel to the shucks of the foe ! 

All lofty thy boast, grey Dunfermline, may he. 

That the bones of King liohert, the hero whoso sloiy. 
Mid our history’s night is a day-track of gloi^, 

Find an honour’<1 and holy asylum in tliec. 

And here, till the world is cclinscil in decline, 

Thy chosen, O Scotland! shall kneel at this shiiue. 
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On Luxury’s hot-bed thou sprang’st not to mun— 

From childhood Adversity’s Btomui howl’d around thee; 

And fain with his shackles hwl Tyranny hound thee. 

When lo! he beheld thee ia Liberty’s van ! 

To the dust down the Thistle of Scotland was trod ; 

‘Twas wreck and ’twas ruin, ’twas di^urd and danger ; 

O’er her strongholds waved proudly the flag of the stranger ; 
Till thy sword, like the lightning, flash’d courage abroad. 

And the craven, that slept witih his head on his hand. 

Started up at thy war-enont, and belted his brand! 

How long Treason’s pit*fall8 'twos thine to avoid,— 

Was the wild-fowl thy food, and thy beverage the fountain. 
Was Hiy pillow the heath, and thy home on the mountain. 
When that hope was cast down wiiich could not be destroy’d ! 
As the way-farer longs for the dawning of morn. 

So wearied thy soul for thy country’s awaking, 
rnshcathing her terrible broadsword, and shaking 
The fetters away, which in sleep she had %vorn: 

At thy call she aroused her to fight; and, in fear. 

Invasion’s fang’d bloodhouuus were scatter’d like deer. 

’rhe broadsword and battle-axe gleam’d at tby call; 

From the strath and the correi, from cottage and jialace. 
i’our’d forth like a tide the revengers of Wallace, 

To rescue their Scotland from rapine and thrall; 

How' glow’d the gaunt checks, long all care-worn and pah 
As the recreant brave, to their duty returning. 

In the eye of King Robert saw liberty burning, 

And raised the wild gathering-cry forth on the gale ! 
l>h then was the hour for a patriot to feel. 

As he buckled his cuirass, the edge of his steel! 

■y^'lien tljou earnest to the field all was ruin and woe , 

Twas dastardly ten'or, cr jealous distrusting; 

In the hall hung the target and burgoiiet rusting; 

TJie brave were dispersed, and triuiujibant the roc :— 

Rut from chaos thy sceptre call’d order and awe ;— 

Twas security’s homestead ; all flourish’d that near’d llite , 
The worthy tipheld, and the turbulent fear’d thee, 

For thy pillars of strength were Religion and Law 
The meanest in thee a protector could find— 

Thou wert feet to the cripple, and eyes to the blind. 

Oh ne’er shall the fame of the patriot decay— 

De Bruce, in thy name still our country rejoices ; 

It thrills ScottiBh heart-strings, it swells Scottish vuicis, 

As it did when the Bannock ran red fVom the fray. 

Thy dust in the darkness of ruin may lie ; 

But ne’er, mighty Hero, while earth hath its motion. 

While rises the duy-stur, or rolls forth tlie ocean. 

Shall thy deeds be eclipsed, or their memory die ; 

They stand, thy proud monument, sculptured sublimr 
By the chisel of Fame, on the tablet of Time. 
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tForh Preparrinff/or PubO^oHon. 
WORKS PREPARING EOR PURIFICATION. 
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LONDON. 


A new Translation of (be Odes of 
Anarrcoii is just ready for publica¬ 
tion. 

A First Part of a Second Series of the 
Stanley Tales is announced as being 
nearly ready. 

Mr Charles Swain is about to publish 
a volume, to be entitled, Sketches of 
History and [tnagiiiation. 

Mr Nicholas Harris Nicolas is about 
to publish the Journal of Thomas Beck- 
ington, Secretary to Henry VI., and af¬ 
terwards Bishop of Bath; Sir Robert 
Uoos, knight, and others, during their 
Journey from Windsor to Bordeaux, on 
iui Embassy to negotiate the Marriage 
between Henty* VI. and one of the dangli- 
ters of Count Arminurk, in .Tune I tl'^. 
From a coiiteinporiiry MS., with Illu.s- 
irativc, Historical, and Biographical 
Notes. 

Mr Henry Trev.tnion is about to pub¬ 
lish a Poem, to be entitled, The Intluencc 
of Apathy. 

Mr Irvine, of Giiildfoid, is about to 
l>iib)i.sli a Latin Grammar, with Exer¬ 
cises in ('oiistruing and Cuin|i(>sition. 

Jomiiii. \ ie Pohti<|uo ct 3Iilit;nre de 
Napoleon, raoontee pur Ini-nieine, an 
Tribunal de Ctsar, dWlexundre, ct. de 
Fridirir. 

An Ilistorienl Es=.ay on the Laws and 
(be Ciovernmeiit of Rome is ul'.mt to 
apjtear. 

The Uev. Tliomas Sims has nearly 
ready for publieation, An Apology for 
^tlic W.ddense.s. Exhibiting an Ilislmi- 
eal V'lew of their Origin, Orthodoxy, 
Loyalty, and Constancy ; with an Appeal 
to several European Governments ou 
their behalf. In Hvo. 

Preparing for tniblicotion, a History of 
England from the earliest period to the 
present time; in which it is intended to 
consider l^Ien and Events on Christian 
I’rinciplcs. By a Clergyman of the 
Church oi England. To he published in 
Monthly Numbers, and completed in 4 
volK 12rao. 

The Second Part of the Rev. S. T. 
Bioom/ield's Recensio Synoptica Anno- 
tationis Saenc; or Critical Digest of the 
most important Annotations on the New 
Testament. In 4 vols. 8vo. 

A Defence of the Missions in the 
South Sea and Sandwich Islands, against 
the charges and misrepresentations of 
the Quaiterly Review, in a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor of that Journal. 


The Rev. Dr Pye Smith has in the 
Press a New Edition, very much enlar¬ 
ged, of bis Discourse on the Sacrifice, 
Priesthood, and Atonement of Christ. 

Mr Thomas Easton Abbott, of Bridling¬ 
ton,' has a Poem in hand, entitled, the 
“ Soldier’s Friend,” Sacred to the Me¬ 
mory of the late Duke of York. 

Mrs W’est, Author of a Tale of tlie 
Times, &c. has in the press a Nesy Nove.', 
entitled, “ Ringrove,” or, “ Old Fashion¬ 
ed Notions,” in 2 vols. 

Dr Scully has nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion, Observations on the Climate of 
Torrpmy and the Southern part of Dc- 
Noiiiiiiire generally, comprising an Ei^**- 
inate o( its Value as a Remedial Agee: 
in Pulmonary Disorders, Ac. 

Transactions of the l.iterary Socieft' 
of Madras. 4to, with plates. 

Mr Gent has a new volume of Poems 
in the press. 

Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M.P.yhas in 
the press a new' edition of Ins Observa¬ 
tions on Paper Money, Banking, and 
Overtrading; including tho.se parts of thr 
evidence taken before the Committee ot 
tite House of Commons, whicli exi»l:'m 
the Scotch System ot Banking. 

In the press, the first Volume of ii 
work, entitled, First Steps to the Study 
of (he Healing Art, brieriy eachihitirig tin' 
Structure of the Human Body, and foi- 
cihly directing the attention to the Ann- 
tomicul Prints connected with the Prao 
fice of Physic, Midwifeiy, and Surgeiy. 
Being an Outiirie of I^eotures delivered 
in London in the year 182.>. By John 
Charles Litchfield, l'.i..S. M.R.C.-S^, 
Fellow of the London Medical Society, 
late in tlie service of the Honourable 
East India Company, formerly .Assistam 
Surgeon to the Hospital for Seamen, 
Greenwich, Lecturer on Surgery, Ac, 

A new and greatly improved edition 
of Mr Gray’s valuable Supplement to the 
Pharmacopoeia, including the new lVenc*t 
Remedies, with uumerousand important 
additions. 

A new edition of the Translation oi 
Magendie’s Formulary, for the prepara¬ 
tion and mode of employing the new 
Freneli Remedies, including the valuable 
improvements and additions in Xhe Otli 
and last Paris edition. 

The Prinriple.s of Forensic Medicine, 
by J. (r. S.nitb, M.D., Lecturer on State 
Medicine at the Royal Institution. Third 
edition, witli the Author’s corrections. 
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A complete Collection of the Fnrlia- 
iBentcrjr ^eeches (corrected) of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, with an 
authentic Memoir, which have been some 
time in the press, will very shortly be 
published, illustrated by a finely execu¬ 
ted and correct Portrait 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
the late itdmiral Lord Collingwood are 
very nearly ready for publication. 

In October will be published, T9a I. 
J'ortraits of the most celebrated Paint¬ 
ers of all the Schools, executed in Litho- 
grapliy, with a Memoir of their Lives, 
and a short Notice of their nfost cele¬ 
brated Works. 'J'he whole is to be com¬ 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Numbers, 
each containing Tliree Portraits. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub¬ 
lished in royal octavo, with plates, Phy¬ 
siological Illustrations of the Organ of 
Hearing, more particularly of the Secre¬ 
tion of Cenunen. and its elt'ccts in ren¬ 
dering Auditory Perception accurate and 
acute, with further Remarks on the 
Treatment of Diminution of Hearing, 
arising from imperfect Secretion, &c., 
being h Sequel to tlie Gufde, and to the 
Illustrations of Acoustic Surgery. By 
Thomas Buchanan, C.M., &c. 

"We congratulate Horticulturists, on 
both sides of the Tweed, on at length 
having a prospect of the jiermaneiit Set¬ 
tlement ot the Nomenclature of Fruits ; 
some of the popular of which are known. 
by a multitude of dilFereut names. By 
an advertisement in our present Niiiii- 
ber, the “ Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don," who alone could have undertaken 
the task, wilt commence, on the 1 sc of 
October, a Periodica! Work, to be called 
the ‘‘ Poinological ^lagiuine." 

JMr Stanley, of tiie Royal Artillery, has 
a work ready fur publication, called " The 
Young Horsewoman’s Compendium of 
the Modern Art of Riding j” by which 
young persons may perfect themselves, 
and obtain complete government of their 
Horses in a short period, without the aid 
of a Master; a dithculty which, from va¬ 
rious causes, has too often prevented the 
acquisition of an accomplishment pro¬ 
ductive of so much pleasure and health. 

.Iti the press, in royal 4to, Historical 
^H^lets and Medallions, illustrative of an 
-Improved System of Artificial Memory, 
for the more easy remembrance of re¬ 
markable Events and Dates; exhibiting, 
in a Series of neatly tinted Engravings, 
(including more than one hundred ine- 
dallic Portraits,) a connected Outline of 
Historical and Biographical Chronology, 
the complete succession of all the Ro- 
iTinn F,mppvor8, and of the Sovereigns of * 


England and France, down to the pre¬ 
sent time. Toi^ther with an appropri¬ 
ate Introduction, Appendix, and Voca¬ 
bulary. Designed and arranged by John 
Henry Todd. The Tablets may also 
be had, neatly executed on card-board, 
and fitted op in a handsome box, so that 
a number of students might, with equal 
convenience and economy, be using tliem 
at the same time. Price L.3, 3s. 

In November will be published, Ac- 
kermann’s Forget Me Not for 1828; 
consisting of more than Eighty Compo¬ 
sitions in Verse and Prose, by the most 
popular Writers of the day of iKith sexes; 
ami the Eml>ellishments romprise Thir¬ 
teen highly finished Engravings, from 
Pictures by II. Howard, It. A., 11. Thom¬ 
son, K. A., U. Wcstall, R.A., T. Sto- 
thard, R.A., It. Smirkc, R.A., H. Cor- 
bould, J. IMartiri, J. Stephanoff, S. Prout, 
M. W. Sharpe, S. Owen, II. Richter, and 
T. [Twins, with a beautiful embossed 
Presentation I’lafe. 

We are informed tliat “ The Amulet” 
for tlio year 1827-8, will be published on 
the first of November, on a scjilc ot 
greater excellenee than either of its pre¬ 
decessors. In the selection of the illiis- 
trations, the Editor has been powerfully 
assisted by several of the most distin¬ 
guished painters of the age, who have, in 
many in stances-, given him the ehoiee ol 
their respective galleries, Ihctiires have 
in this manner been supplied by Hnwiiri!, 
R. A.,Ward, H. A.,.Joiii's, 15.A., rjckcrs- 
gill, RA-, Jackson, R..\., and Luiidseer, 
.^.ILA.; and tlie volume will also con¬ 
tain an engraving from a splendid picture 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, IMLA., from 
another by Siniike, 11. A., ahd another 
from the celebrated painling, (in the col^ 
leelion at Wentworth Hoii-e,) by Van¬ 
dyke, of Lord Strafford arni his Secre¬ 
tary, engraved by the express jiermission 
ofEaii Filzwilli.im. 'J'lic literary portion 
of the volume will be formed of tlie con¬ 
tributions of nearly sixty of our most ce¬ 
lebrated authors, among whom are seve¬ 
ral who have not before exerted their ta¬ 
lents in this popular and interesting class 
of works. 'Jhere will be also several im¬ 
provements of a very novel and valuable 
character, which, in addition to its,other 
advantages, are expected to add materi¬ 
ally to the success the work has already 
experierired. The volume is to be eoii- 
tained in a case, and splendidly'boand in 
rich watered silk. 

The Literary Souvenir for 1828, under 
the superintendence of Mr Alaric Watts, 
will be published on the first of Novem¬ 
ber. Besides other decorations, Uiis work 
will rontaiii twelve Line Engravings from 
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the burins of many of the most eminent 
engntrera of the day, after original paint* 
ings by irarious distinguished artists, viz. 
James Thomson, R.A., C. R. Leslie, 
R. A., A. E. Chalon, R. A., T. Stothard, 
R.A., H. W. Piokersgill, R.A., W. Dan- 
by, A., W. Allan, A., W. Westall, A., 
Linton, J. Richter, R. Farrier, J. 
Wood, fee. fee. &c. Tlie volume will 
also contain an Engraving, from a beau¬ 
tiful picture by Leslie, of the Duke and 
Duchess from Don Quixote. The Lite- 
rary Contents of the Work will be com¬ 
posed, as usual, of a great variety of ori¬ 
ginal contributions, in JVose and 'N'erse, 
including productions from several pens 
not liitherto engaged in any publications 
of this class. 

Shortly will appear, “ A Greek Gra- 
dus,” containing the Interpretation, in 
Latin and English, of ail w'ords which 


occur in tite Greek Poets, and also exhi¬ 
biting the quantity marked on each syi. 
lable ; thus combining the advantages of 
aX<exicon of the Greek Poets and a Greek 
Gradus. By the Rev. J. Brasse, B.D,, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Caro- 
bridge. One thick vol. 8vo, SOs. bound. 

Mr Soutbey has nearly ready, Tim 
History of Portugal from the Earliest 
Times to the Commencement of the Pe¬ 
ninsular War. 

A History of Domestic Architecture, 
with Critical Remarks on the Distinc¬ 
tions characteristic of various Styles that 
have been adopted in the principal Man. 
sions of this Kingdom, by Tlios. Moule, 
Author of “ Bibliotheca Heraldica,” 
“ Neale’s Views of Seats,” &c. &c,, is 
announced. 

A New Miscellany is announced, under 
the title of “ The Winter’s Wreath.” 


EDINBURG IT. 


In October will be published, Chro¬ 
nicles of the Canoiigiite, “ by the Author 
ol Woverley,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo.— 

Tale 1st, Tlie Highland Widow.—Tale 
2d, The 'I'wo Drovers.—Tale 3d, Tlie 
Surgeon’s Daughter. 


Preparing for publication, A History 
of Scotland, from the Accession of Alex¬ 
ander Ill. to the Union of that King, 
doin with England. By Patrick Fras<>r 
Tytler, Esq. F.11.S. &c. G vols. hvo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I.ONDON. 


AORTcrTTcnn. 

Tiie British Fannei ’.s (tiuarterly) Ma¬ 
gazine ; devoted exclusively to Agricul¬ 
ture and Rural Affairs, No. IV. Is. 

AlU IlirilCTURl’. 

Historical ami Descriptive Accounts 
of the Theatres ol lA>ndoii. By Edward 
VV’edlake Brayley, F. A.S. Illustrated 
with a View ol each Theatre, elegantly 
coloured, drawn and engraved by the late 
D. Haiiill. 4to. L.2, 2-. 

Retreats ; a Scries ol Designs, con¬ 
sisting of Plans and iiievutioiis for Cot¬ 
tages, Villas, and Ornumeutal Buildings. 
By J. Thompson, Architect. On Forty- 
one Plates, elegantly coloured. 

jOJIlMOOIlAI’lIV. 

Number V. ol the Supplement to Cu- 
thell’s Catalogue, containiiig many use¬ 
ful and curious books, may be had grati.s, 
or sent into the country at the expense of 
a single postage. 

Bibliotheca Parriana; or, a Catalogue 
of the Library of the late Rev. and learn¬ 
ed Dr Parr, interspersed with his own 
Notes, Observations, and Opinions, on 
Books and their Authors. I vol. 8vo, 
16s. 

BIOGIIAPIIV, 

Don .Tuan Van Halen’s Narrative of 
his Imprisonment in the Diingooiis of the 
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Inquisition at Madrid, and his Escape i'> 
1817 and ISIS; with his subsequent Art. 
ventures in Russia, including iiis Cuin- 
paign with the Army of the Caucus!--. 
Edited from the Original Spanish Manu¬ 
script, by the Author of “ Don Esteban ' 
and “ Sandoval.” In 3 vols. 8vo, wif’ 
Portraits of the Author and Genei-' 
Yerraolow, and other Plates, price 2«i. 

The Life of Carl Theodor Koriier. 
Written by his Father. With Selections 
from his Poems, Tragedies, and Drama'-, 
translated from the German. By G. 1. 
Richardson, Author of “ Poetic Hours." 

2 vols. Ids. 

The Adventures of Naufragus. Wi I: - 
ten by himself. Giving a faithful tii"‘ 
lively Account of his Voyages, .Shipw'reol., 
and Travels, from his first Outset as a 
Midshipman in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s Service, till he hecauie a Com- 
niunder in the Indian Seas, 

ROTANV. 

The Florist’s Guide, and CiiUit'ator's 
Directory—Coloured Plates, description 
and mode of propngatioii. By Robert. 
Sweet, F.L.S. No. HI* 3s. 

Flora Australasica. The Evergreen ' 
and Scented Plants of New Holland, 
most applicable to Conservatories, S.<’ 
By R. .Sweet, F L-S. No. IV. 3*. 

3 V 
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The 'Uothojate hnd GreeiiUotee M*- 
niw). By Ilohert Swecf. Third e!|itioa. 

The Botanical lli'gister* No. Vlf. of 
Vol. Xllf. ; containing eight coloured 
Plates and Description, Cultivation, &c. 
By Sydenham Kdw'ards, F. L. & lUtd 
o^cra. ^3. 

ui.<rroBY. 

An Historical Vteiv of the ReijCdU* 
tions ol Purtiigut, sined the close of the 
Peninsular War, exhibiting a full Ar« 
roiiiit ot the Events which have led to 
the present state of that country. By 
un Eye Witness. 

Alemoii’s of tlie Ilival Houses of York 
;ind I.ancaster, embracing a period of 
EngiUh History from Edward the Third 
to the Battle of Boswortb, and Fall of 
Hiebard IIL By Emma Roberts. S rols. 
L. 1, 6s. 

Tlie First Volume of a new History 
of London; by Thomas Allen, (Author 
of the History of Lambeth,) with nu¬ 
merous Engravings of Antiquities, &c., 
on Copper and Wood. 8s. 6'd. 

LAW. 

Roscoe on the Law of Evidence- 8ro. 
15s. 

A Compendium of tlie Laws relating 
to the Poor. 2 vols. 8vo. L, 1, Is. 

Pratt’s Criminal Law. 8vo, 5s. bds. 

■ Howard’s Colonial Law. 2 vols. royal 
8VO, L.3, .‘is. Ids. 

Coventry and Hughes's Index. 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, L.3, 6s. hds. 

Williams's Abstracts of the Acts of 
7 and 8 George IV. 8vo, 8s. bds. 

Cary’s J4aw of Partiiersliip. 8vo, 

1 Is. bds. 

Sjpplement to Hamilton’s Digest. 
Royal 8vo, 8.s. bd<'. 

sus('i.Li.A\rors. 

Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon 
liuonaparte. 2s. 

A Brief Explanatory Statement of tbo 
Principle and Application of a Life and 
•Ship Preserver. Invented by Ralpli 
Watson, Esq. Is. 

The Autlienticatcd Report of the late 
Important Discussion in Dublin, between, 
the Rev. It. T. P. Passe and the Rev. 

T. Maguire, on Uie principal Points cf 
Controversy between tile Protestant and 
Homan Catholic Churches. 9s. Gd. 

'Die Young Hprsewoman's Compen¬ 
dium of the Afodem Art of Riding. By 
Edward Stanley, late of the Royal Artil¬ 
lery. lOs. 

Shaksperiana. A Catalogue of ail the 
Buok.s, Pamphlets, &c. relating to Shak- 
speare; to which are subjoined, ah Ac- 
eouiit of the early ito editions of the 
great Dramatist’s Plays and Poems, the 


prices at whtidt matiy Copies have aukl 
in Public Sales, together with a List of 
tlie leailing and esteemed editions of his 
collected Works. Ts. 

ArdimoiOgia ACIiana} ar, Anficellane- 
nus Tracts relating to Antiquiry, publisK- 
ed by the Society of Antiquaries of New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. 7s. 

Air Wallis’s entertaining T.irctures on 
Astronomy, with numerous Engravings. 
2s. 

Progress of the System for the cfTcc- 
tual rernnrai of liD{iediment$ of Speech. 
By .John Broster, F.A.S.E. 7tii Edition. 
2s. G*l. 

Outlines of a ^stem of Surveying, for 
Geographical and Military Purposes, 
com)irising the Principles on which the 
Surtkee of the Earth may be represent 
ed on rinn.s. By Major T. L. Alitrhell. 

The Religion of Chrint is the Religion 
of Nature. Written in the Condemned 
Cells of Newgate, by Jorgen Jorgcii- 
.son, late Governor of Iceland. 8vo, 

10.1. 6J. 

The Age Reviewed; a S<»tire. With 
The Runaways a Political Dialogue; 
and u Reply to the P-icudo-Critique of 
the Literary Gazette. 8vo, 10s. fW. 

The F.pialolary Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Edmund Iliirke, and Dr 
French Ijanronco. Publislied from tlie 
Oricinal MaiiiKcripf,"*, 8vo, B-i. 6d. 

The Woiks of the Right Hon. K.l- 
mtind Burke. Volume the Eighth, -l-ro, 

r..2. 2-:. 

Rambles in Afadeira and Portugal, in 
the early part of l82Gii With an Appen- 
divof Details, illustrative of the CJiinafc, 
I’loduce, and Ci\il History of the I-i- 
laiid. Po.ot 8vo, 9.S. Gd. 

Foreign Quartcily Review. No. 1. 
7s. Gd. 

Remonstrance of a Tory to tlic Rigiir 
lion. Robert Peel. 2-. 

Twenty six lllustration.s to Walton 
and Cotton’.s Complete Angler. 8vo, 
prints 21s. ito, liidiu proofs L.2, 2s, 

A Treatise on tiic Disposition and 
Duties of Outposts. Abiidged from tfi'* 
German ot Baron Ueichliu V'on Meldcgr- 
By C. W. Short, Captain, Coid.streinn 
Guard-'. 6vo, 5s. bds. 

Lectures on the Study of Natural Ili-- 
tory, &c. By Dr IVoi. Lcinjuier. 8vo, 

7s. Gd. 

The Annual Register for 182G. , 8vo. 
16s. bds. 

Transactions of the Horticultural So¬ 
ciety of London. Part X. of VoU VIJ. 
4tc, L. I, ICs. 

Ericyclopsedin Aletropolitanii. Part 
XXl. Price 21s; large paper, 30s. 
Rumbling Notes and Recijlicefioii*, 
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suggested during a visit to Paris,, in the 
virinter of 1827. By Sir Arthur Brooke 
Paulkncr. 

^ Researches Into the Origin and Afii- 
liity of tbo Principal Languages of Asia 
and Europe^ ByLieut.-Col, Vans Een> 
iiedy, of the Bombay Military Establish* 
tnenU ^to. 

Self-Denial, a Tale. By Mrs Hofl 
flaiid. 12010 . 

Conversations on Animal Economy. 
V\tith plates and wood-cuts. 2 vols. 
12nio. 

An Historical Essay on the Laws and 
government of Home. Designed as an 
Introduction to the Study of Civil Law. 
By — ■ ■ Burke, Esq. 

The Traveller’s Oracle; or, Maxims 
for Locomotion; being precepts lor pro¬ 
moting Uie Pleasures, Hints for preser¬ 
ving tbe Health, and Estimates of the 
Expenses oi Persons travelling on Foot, 
on Ilorscback, in Stages, in Post Chaises, 
..nd ill Private Carnages. By \V. Kit- 
iitiiier, M. 1)., Aotlior of the Cook’s 
tMicle, K-'C. 2 veils. 1 js. 

Sure Methods ut Preserving Health 
.»nd Prolonging Lilt', or, a Treatise bn 
tiic Art ol living long utid comfortably, 
tiy regulating tbe Diet and Regimen. 
Embracing (ill (lie most approved piin- 
t iples of Heaitli and Longevity. By a 
Pliysiciaii. 12nio. 

NO\ 1,1 S AMI TALI S. 

Loudon in tbe Olden Time, Second 
Sciies, consist ing of Tales, intended to 
I'Vlitbil the Habits, jNfaniiers, and Stiper- 
siilions of its early Iiiliabitaiit., and in 
Illustration of some of the T.ocalitics of 
.\iieient I.uiidon, from the ]2cli to tlic 
Itltli Century. Contents—Norman of 
tlie Siioiig Arm, u Tale of WcKtininster 
SanetIIarV—'I'lle Wold of a Knight, u 
Tale ol Austin Friars—Old Saint Paul’s 
—Better Lost than Won, a IWe of Fins¬ 
bury Fields. 

Fairy Talcs, fro’m tlie German of A. 
I.. Giimm, eoutiiiiiing the Black Goilar, 
tile ’I'wo Foundlings of tbe Forest, and 
I he Avenging Cudgel. 

J’llM'UV. 

Tile PeHcan Island, and other Poems. 
By .Tanica IMuiitgoinery. 8s. 

'I'be LHea of the Midsummer Fairies, 
Lyems (he C'eiilaiir, and other. I’oems, 
By Thomas Hood. 7s. 

Spoeinieiis of Sonnets froiii the most 
ceiebiutcd Iialiaii Poets, with Tiansla- 

lioMS. 8\o, 6a. 


The Orlando Furluso translated. By 
William Stewart Rose. ‘ Vol V, Po*t 
8vo. 

Mont Blanc, and other Poems. By 
Maty Anne Browne, in her fifteemli 
year. 8vo. 

, THEOLOGY. 

Tbe Connexion of Sacred and Profane 
History, from the death of Joshua to tiie 
Dee}]ne of the Kingdoms of Israel unu 
Judah, (intended to complete the Works 
of Shiickford and Prideaux ) By the 
Rev. Michael Russel, LL. D. 2 voL. 
X., 1, 6s. 

I'lie Case between tbe Church ari'l 
the Dissenters impartially and prueticMl- 
ly considered. By the Rev. F. Meyavc- 
tber, M.A. gvo. Os. 

A Vindication of the Ciiuraclcr of tbe 
pious and learned Bisliop Ball, from tbe 
unqii.ilided Accusations bronght against 
it by tlie Archdeacon uf Ely, in his 
Charge delivered in the year 1823. Bv 
the Venerable Charles DiinbeiTy, D.D. 
Arclidcacori of Sarum. 8vo, Gs. 

Hymns, written and adapted to the 
Weekly Cliurcli Service of tin* Year. By 
the Right Rev. Reginald lleber, D.D. 
J.itc Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 7s. 6>l, 

Sermons,cbieily Doctrinal, with Note... 
By George D’Oyly, D.D. F.Il.S, llectui- 
ot lAimbeth, and uf Sundridge in Kent. 
2 vuls. 12s. 

’ An I'.ssay on the Philosophic.!’ Lci- 
dcitcc of Cliristi.imty ; or, Ihc Ci cfliliilily 
obtained to a Script m<il Rcvelulion from 
it.s Coincidence with the Facts of Xatnit. 
By the Rev. Rciiii D. Hampueii, 31. A. 
y». Gil. 

The Kciisons of the Laws of Closes, 
from the .More Nevochiin ot Mdimontdes; 
with Notes, Disseitutions, and a Life of 
the Author. By Dr James Tovvuley. 
8vo. It)-'. Gd. 

VOVAOES, TRAVELS, &l'. 

Journal of a Tour thvongli France, 
Italy, and Switzei'land, in 1823 and 1821. 
By J. \V. Johnson, R.N. 12mo, 6s. 

A Journal of a Mi.ssioii to the Indians 
of the Britisli Provinces of New Brun.s- 
wick and Nova Scotia, and tlie Moliawl.!', 
on the Ouse, or Grand River, Uppei 
Canada. By John West, M A. 8vo. 

The Reign of Dr Joseph (>. R. Da 
Fraiicia in Paraguay. Being an -'Veronnt 
ol Six Years' Itesideiice in that Uepiiblic. 
By M.M. Rangger and Longcliamps. 
8vo. 9s. 
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EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on the Election Laws in 
Scotland; to which is added, -an HistQ-> 
lical Inquiry concerning the Municipal 
Constitution of Towns and Boroughs; 
with an A]>pendix, containing the Elec¬ 
tion Statutes, and various illustrative Do- 
cuineiits. By Arthur Connell, Esq. AdU 
\ ocatc. In one large roL 8ro. 18$. 

No. II. of Illustrations of Zoology, 
oeing Representations of New, Rare, or 
ciherwise Remarkable Subjects of the 
\nimal Kingdom, drawn and coloured 
.a'ter Nature; with descriptive Letter, 
press. By James 'Wilson, 1MI.S.E., 
’^lember of the Wernerian Natural His¬ 
tory Society. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session 
from 1st of June to 29th of June, 1827. 
Reported by Patrick Shaw and Alexan¬ 
der Dunlop, jun. Esquires, Advocates. 
Vol. V. Part VI. 

The Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 
No. ccvr. 

The Edinburgh Theological Magazine. 
No. XXI. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
IW'i.'i. 8vo, 18s. 

The Edinburgh Review. No XCI. 

Constable’s Miscellany, Vols. 13 and 
1 i, containing Mariner’s Tonga Islands. 


The Resurrection of Believers, and 
Christ the Author of it. A Sermon 
delivered in St Cuthbert’s Chorch on the 
19th August, the Sabbath immediately 
after the Funeral of the late Sir Henry 
Moncreitf Wellwood, Bart. D.D. By 
Andrew Thomson, 1).D. Is. 6d. 

The End of our Being in Connexion 
with the Shortness of Life, illustrated 
and improved. A Sermon preached on 
the same occasion. By David Dickson, 
D.D. Minister of St Cuthbett’s. Is. 6d. 

Tales and Romances, including St Ro- 
nan’s Well, Redgauntlet, Tales of the 
Crusaders, and Woodstock. Printed uni¬ 
formly with, and in continuation of the 
former Series, in 25 vols. Hvo. 7 vols. 
L.4, -Is. 

Peter Comclips. A Tale of Real Life. 
With other Poems and Songs. By Alex¬ 
ander Rodger. 12ino, Js. 

The Cook and Housewife’s Manual. 
The Second Edition, in which are given 
a Compendium of French Cookery; a 
New System of Fashionable Confection¬ 
ary ; a Selection of cheap Dishes ; and 
above 200 additional Receipts. By Mrs 
blargaret Dods, of the Cleikuin Inn, St 
Honan’s. 12mo, Ts. 6d. 
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Wheat, 
let,.. Od. 
2d,.. fiHs. «d. 
3d,... <*28. Od. 


Pease & Beans. 
lgt,......508. od. 

2d,.50a, Od. 

3d, .42s. Od. 


EDINBURGH.—13- 
Barley. I 

l8t,...345. Od. I 1st,.288. Od. 

2d, ...328. Od. 2d.2ds. 6d. 

,v..« 28. Od. 13d,...2fl8. Od. 1’ 

Average of new fVUeal per imperial quarler, Ad, IW* wt* 

Tuesday, Sept. 11. iw. Bd to 

«d. 1 Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. lOR to 
6d. I Salt ditto, per cwt. . 81)8. Od. to 
Od. I Ditto, per lb. • * ^ ^ 

(008. 8d. 1 Eggs, per dozen . Os. lOd. to 

HADDINGTON— Sept- 7- 
OI.D. 

Oats. 

1st, ...3.5s. Cd. 

2d, ...28s. Od. 

;ul ...5(:s. Od. 1 3d, --S. tid. 1 3d, i | .j’i.l2th.—£2,12*. 6d. 4-12*8. 

o ended A«A. • • „Beatis, 49s. lid.—Pease, Ms. lOd. 

Wheat,5fo. ««*• 01—37s.2d.-08to, 27*.2d. 

aggregate Average by which “'f,^“^y4,*V3d.-3cans, SOs. Od.-Piase. 4 js. id. 

r* Liverpool, Sept. 10. 


Mutton 
Veal . . . • 
I’ork . . . . 
Lamb, per quarter 
'Fallow, per cwt. . 


i Visa — 

Os. 4d.to Os. 
, Os. 6d. to ‘Os. 
, Os. 4d.to Os. 
Os. yd. to 38. 
338. 0d.to36s. 


MTieat. 

1st, ...70s. Od. 

2 d, ...00s. Od. 

;iil, ..,.5(:s. Od. 


Barley. 

Ist, .,.—s. Od. 
2d, ...—s. Od. 
:jd,_s. tld, 


Pease. 

1st, ...40s. Od. 
2d, ...—8. Od. 
3d,-- Od. 


Os. 9d. 
Os. Od. 
Is. Id. 
84s. Od. 
08.10d. 
Os. Od. 


Beans. 

1st, ...48s. Od. 
2d, ...4Us. Od. 
3d,__ Od. 


London, Corn Etrhongr, Srpl. » 


““SlBiSES 


* *.|i 

42‘to 41 Wheat, per 70 lb 
_ H b 


«. d. 


Ucd, new 
Kmc ditto . . 
}iiii>erhnc ditto 
White, new . . 
Kmc ditto . . 
Supcrfluc ditto 
ilye . . . . 
Darlcy . . . 
New . . . • 

Siipctflnc ditto 
Ma!t . . . • 
Fine . . . • 

Hog Pease . 
Maple . . . 
Maple, fine 


8 6 10 
H 3 to 

Mw57, ln.K; . . 8 8 W 

45to 47i,Pore.>B" 

50 to .H '1)0. in bond 0 0 to 

18 to 22 Harley, per 60 Ito. 

24 to 26, Eng. • ’ • “ 

21 to .Scotch s 3 ^ 

«s to 3.3; Irish , . 3 .• to 

25 to 32l Foreign ^00 to 

33 to 56; tials. per 4.4 Ib.^ 

t.t) io 64'scoUh . • / ", 3 0 to 

41) to 42;Flour, per tnek W'to o.) nisn ^ ^ ^ 

43 to 4.>jl>itto, beconda g For. in bond 3 0 to 

no.dut.lr. — to 


.58 to tiOIDilW, old . . 

.52 to .56lT!ck ditto, new 
;.H to nnlmtto, old . 

62 to t’i Feed oats . 

56 to 3'' Fine ditto . • 

2K to 32,1'olandditto . 

3" to 36 .Fine ditto . 
_to —iPoUto ditto 
.53 to .5SjFine ditto . . 
t.t) to 64 ScoUh 


*, d. *. d. 

lAmer. p. 1961b. 

9 OiSweet, bond 40 0 to 45 0 
8 9;'^our, free . 31 0 to 32 0 
n 9iOatmeal, per 240 lb. 

S English 33 1) to 35 0 

Olhcotch . . — to — 0 
ilrish ... 26 0 to 34 O 
2 llTan,p.241b.— Oto — 0 


Butter, Beef, 


— to —jBran, 
Seeds, cJi’C. 


*■ *• ft 

Tares, per bsh. 8 to 12 6i|lve .ras , .*(ito3'r u' . to n 

Must. White,. 8 to 10 J.o’t 55 to 75 o| English . 54 0 to .58 0 

_ Urown. new 14 to 20 « to IM lr4 . . 50 0 to 52 0 

Turnips, bsh. 3.5 to 45 0 - ^ „ Rapcsced - ^4^0 

^ Z W bite 64 to 76 42 0 to 44 0 


‘ to -i. Pe^:™y 42 0 to 44 Ol 


(Butter,p.cwt. *. d. *. d. 

0 0 Belfast, 89 0 to — 0 

3 6 Newry .. 84 0 to — 0 

2 4l\Vatcrford 84 0 to — 0 

|L_ Mess . 52 0 to 60 0 
— half do, — Oto—0 
iBacon, p. cwt. 

, Short raids. •'2 ® J®"" 2 
tij.sidcs . . ® 2 

lllains, dry, - « to - 0 
OiGreen . • 44 0 to— 0 


*. *. d. 

21; to 35 0, - - 

20 to .55 0 Beans,pern. 


I 0 to 44 


_ lijureGii . • n . 

roiu -V -rriio to£22. I . 40 0 to 43 0!UTd,ld.p.C.-0 to - 




Bank stock,..~—— 

3 per cent, retlucutl,~— 

3 per cent, consols,—— 

3,'4 per cent, consols,— 

New 4 per cent. cons. 
Indiabonds,-. 

Block,«- 

Long Annuities,- 

Kvcl»c«iiier bills,— 
Exchequer bills, sm... 

( ouMils for acc. —* 
French ft per cents. 


******** ******** 





21« 217 
80^ 

884 89i 
9(ji 

1824 S 

04 Oftp. 
203 

204 i 

60 62p. 

89"S 

I03f. 30c. 


7 212 


073 8« 
074 
044 
100 i 5 

87 0 »p- 
206 

19 lft-16 
07 ft»P- 

nfif 874 
I 03 f, 2 «v. 


216 h 

804 t 

i:«i 89 

064 

1014 24 

03p. 
2604 
20 3-16 
08 60p. 


«8 i 

871 S 

044 05 
I 6 O 5 li 


10 15.16 

60 62p. 


863 B9i 878 88 
104?. 2ftC. U04f. *>c. 




iiO Montkfg C9<^« 

Ctmrtt of ExiHumge. — Sept^ 7.^Aiuaterdain, 13 : 3, Ditto, m ftiglit, 13 : (X Rot' 
UTdam, 13:4. Antwerp, 13; 4. Hamburgh, 36:13. Altona, »7 s 3. Paris 3 day*' 
sight, 35 ; 4». Ditto, 35 s 65. Bou^eau*, 35 :66. Fruikftnt On the Maine, 158:6. 
Petersburgh, per rblr. 16 : O. Berlin, 0:0. Vienna, 10; 6. Trieste, 0 : 0. Aludtid, 
35^. Cadiz, 35^. ililboa, 3v')j. Barcelona, 34^. Seville, 34|. (Gibraltar, 45. l^egliorn, 
48. Genoa, 25 : 55. Venice, 46. Malta, 0. Naples. 36|. Palermo, p. os. 115. Lis. 
bon, 48^. Oporto, 48^. Rio Jandro, 38. Baliia, 46 0. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dublin, I 4 . 
Cork, l^. 

Pneet of Gold and Silver^ per os.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17: 6d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 1 15 : 0. New Dollars, 4s. !)|d. Silver in ban, stand. 5s. 0:^^. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, ^ept. 7. 

A.<!HES, Canada Pot, 1st, ewt. Sgs 0 to 0 0 SPIRITS. 

Pearli, . . , ., 30 0 0 0 Brandy, Cognac, imp. gal. 3a 9 to 4 3 

t nited States Pot . . ‘ 30 0 0 0 Ueneva ....2 7 0 0 

Pearb . 31 0 0 0 Rum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 O.P. 3 2 3 f> 

Russia Pearb . . 28 0 29 0 Leeward IshmiU, P. di U.P. 2 2 2 3 

BRISTLES, St Petcnb.CWt.L.l5 15 14 0 SUGAR, per cwt. 

COP PEE, iit Bond Jamaica, Brown . . £3 4 to 3 0 

Jomaics ordinary . . 85s 0 40 0 Middling ... .17 30 

good ordinary . 22 0 ' 50 0 (.oud .... .1 10 3 IS 

one ordinary . 52 0 62 0 Pine .... 3 14 3 15 

low middluig , 63 0 68 0 Dfiitnara and St Kitt’s • 3 1 3 12 

luiddling . , 70 0 77 0 Grenada .... .14 3 13 

good do. and fine 78 0 91 0 Barbadoes ... 3 5 4 2 

Mocha . . . , 66 0 110 0 llarannah, twown . . 1 15 1 16 

IGRK, Spanish, ton . L.50 0 60 0 1 Wlute .... 20 2 .1 

Oporto . . . . 25 0 30 0 j Pine ditto ... 2 4 2 8 

l'':>ro , . , . 18 0 60 0 East India, brown . . 1 1.1 1 16 

Ptench . • . . 80 0 100 0 ' White ... 1 17 23 

COTTON, par lb, ; REPINED SUGARS. 

Grenaibi . , ; _-a 7} _s 0 ' Lumps .... 1 ,1 '4 fi 

Tlcrbke and Dcmctara . — 7 — 9t | Pine .... 4 8 3 2 

New Orleans . . , 6 8* ' Loaves .... 4 6 4 lo 

Bowed Georgia . . _ 31 — Ci j Pine .... 4 12 00 

Oahia . . . , _ 74 _ Bj 1 Powilcr .... 4 7 4 ly 

Pcrniunbuea . . . _ B2 — 9 I Double, ordinary . . .5 7 O u 

Madras . . . . _ 41 — .5} Pino .... .> 10 6 0 

Bengal .... — i — 5 Molasses . . . . 27» 0 27 6 

Smyrna . . , . — B --9 TALLOW, I'eterbi;. YC. cwt. 36s 6 36 •) 

FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L. 10 o 11 0 W hite .... .10 i» 40 «i 

DC, . , 3.5 10 37 0 .Soap .... .15 6 .16 n 

Petersburg, 12 head . .16 0 57 0 Areliangel . . . .16 6 0 0 

l.iebciu, i brand , . .12 0 34 0 Siberia .... 16 3 36 n 

M'.STIC, Jamaica . . L.7 0 7 7 Home melted . . 11 0 O ii 

Cutia . . . , 10 10 11 n TAR) Virginia . brl. 1,1 0 U 0 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton L.40 0 1.1 0 AicliaiiBcl ... 11 6 4l o 

I'etersburg clean . . 38 0 38 10 SloeLbiiliii . . . 16 6 0 o 

Outshot .... 35 0 86 0 TOBACCO, Kentucky, yer lb. 0 'Jh 0 34 

Half clean iiass . . 28 0 30 0 Virginia ordinary . . (I 2i| 0 3 

HuPS.NewEastKentPocketsJLI 0 5 5 Part blacks ... 0 3i 0 0 

New Kent Poeketb 4 0 4 10 Middling black . . 0 4 0 4| 

Sussex .... 8 10 4 4 Maryland scrubs . . 0 4 0 .1 

East Kent Bags . . 3 10 4 10 UroWn and leafy . 0 1 0 t, 

Mid Kent do. . . 3 10 4 0 Coloury and yellow . 0 61 13 

IRON, CCND, bd. ton I..19 10 20 0 WINE, per pij«. 

PSI .... 17 0 1710 Port, per 1.18 gallons £28 0 to 46 0 

Swedish . . . , 11 0 11 10 Lisbon, pet ]ii|K‘ . . 26 u 32 0 

INDIGO, e.I.fiochlue.liil.lb. 12s 1 13s 6 Madeira, per 110 gallons 50 0 60 » 

Pine Violet and Purple . 11 1 12 3 West India, ditto , 12 0 65 O 

good and mid. do, . 9 10 11 0 Piast India, ditto • 45 0 80 0 

LEATHER, per lb. Sherry, per butt . 2.1 0 70 0 

Butts, 50 to 56 . . Is 8 Is 9 Mountnn, per 126 gallons 28 0 40 0 

Ditto, 60 to G6 . . Ill ' 1 10 Tcnctilfe, per 120 g^ms 21 0 26 0 

Hides, crop, IS to 50 . 15 17 Spamsh, per 136 gallolM 13 0 18 0 

Do. 85 to 10 . 1 24 1 44 Claret, per hiid. for Dy. ,16 0 50 0 

Oritish for dress ' • . 11 16 French, White, ditto 31 0 36 0 

Talf skins ... l » 24 WOODS, ncr ton. 

Hone bides ... II 14 Fustic, Jamaica . . £ 7 15 H ID 

LIME JUICE, ... 1 6 2 0 Uulia . . . . 10 lo n 0 

OIL, per ton, 252 gallons. South American . . 6 0 0 0 

Wbalc.Cre^without casksL.28 0 29 0 Boxwood • . . . 18 U 21 n 

Cod, in casks . . 29 0 — — Lignumviiw ... 4 10 lo (i 

Seal, Pale . . . 30 9 — — Nicaragua . » . 8 0 19 0 

-Brown . . . S7 0 111 Loowoon, Januur.i . . 6 .1 ' 6 10 

NjieTinaceti . • . 77 0 — —• llouduros . . . 6 q 6 1.1 

Whale, South Ses . . 26 0 30 0 Cani)ieaehy ... 8 0 7 lo 

Lui'«ed. {letcwU • . 12 » — ‘'t Domingo ... 65 6 10 

Calinrili.iiertonof23r,gtlii,4S 0 50 0 MAimoAVV, per foot. 

PITCH. British, tier cwt. 6 0 0 0 Jamaica . . . , 16d to 2(Ht 

NtoeVhoim ... 8 0 0 0 Honduras . . . 9d l?i' 

Amciican ..1 0 0 0 Cuba .... IW IKn 

Atihangc-l ... 7 0 0 0 .St Domingo . , , HW 278 

riMENTO Jsmaics, per Ih. Os 9s 0 IP4 ' < oRxwoob, ^anuh • £5» # 0 0 
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ObtervatOTjfxQ(tltoti-h*U. 

N.J.—Th« oiiier?«tl 9 M sn mM« t*l<» '’'7* ** P'd«k» tuimpaa, and tour o dock. 

" ^ aU4;inojiia 



filvl ||m.60 

?! 6 « 

3 { 53 

4 [ 50 

5 I (!>l 

6 { Cl 

7 { 53 

8 { Cl 

9 { CO 

10 I CO 

11 { 58 

It { 57 

13 { 56 

H { 53 

15 { C5 

1 C I ‘ M 


i37A.fii/ 


.I)93iM.fi8 


Heavy ihrs. | j , 
ram. i ' 


Day fair, jl 
T.aiiiniKlvt'* I 
Thun.&liph-' 
[ram and hail . 
‘mn'.b. fair, | 
•arm. 

I’air, with j 
nimsiiinc. I 
Dull, but I 

Kair with 
MUish. I 
Ditto. 

Dull, flying I 
ulirs. ram. i 
l•'o^cn.Mm'll.' 

dull anerii. I 
Mont, dull,' I 
(lay kunahme 

Very warm. 

tiiunah. and 
very warm. 

Ditto. 

Thiin.&light 
with sh.rain.; 
Sun»hin(>, 
and Oiir. ' 


i"».f.ll u.t 

Ci .-Hi .1.701 

C" ..101-1.6.1 /*’"• 

59 .90!) A. Cl P"'®* 

.125 M.0.5\ rj-jj. 
56 .3W1A.61/ 

.SCOM.&X yf 

55 .611A.60/”’ 

.C92M.63\ce 
C> .088 A.62 /®®' 

«7 

..5s0,M.7 O\ 

65 .020 A. 65 /*” 

.689 M.ti«\ syy. 
6“ ..ISfi'A.Cl/ 

If .79^ M.6.n .J^V. 

‘*6 ,77.i|A.<m f 

.cv.eiM.fiti) tv. 

56 .KOI A.cm/ 

fit .979 M.M\ ME 

61 .699.4.6SJ 

. .960M.fiS\ sW. 

6* „194.A.60/ 

58 •9‘’7<5'-6* ] SW. 

•^8 .MIIiA.C.]/ 

Arerage of rain, 1.5Mt. 


Iftern.pentU' 
shra. rain. 
I''nren. .sliph' 
shra. rail! 
Heavy mO' 
afternixin. 
Thun.&ligh* 
heavy mii'- 
Dull, cold, 
witli mill. 
Fair, with 
wiiihiiic. 
Sunih. TCir 
warm. 
nuHit'hi''. 
rain. 

Kniii for*"’, 
fair aftiT.i 
Dull, with 
Jirs. lai”. 
Day kuiiliim*, 
ram nigi.i. 
Fair, bu' 
(lull. 

Forcn.W'tnn, 
aficTii. ram. 

I l'hnti.ftligh: 
heavy .ain. 
Fair Aii't 
warm. 



























































jlfpotniiiMati ifc. 


■’EJGct* 


appointments, promotions, &c. 

July. 


Bmet Lt. Col Hill, »• Hone Ouardi, to be 63 F. 


10 Dr. 

3F. 


10 

IS 

la 

to 


36 

3t 

31 

40 


Lt. Brown. Hon.E. 1. Co/s Service^ ot- 
ta(-hedtothe('a.’8 Depot at Chatham, 
to have the Temporatf Rank of Lt. 
in the Army white so employed do. 
lUfeGdi.Lt. Cheiwynd, Capt. by piuch. yiee 
De Rood, in-ora. 9 do. 

Cor. and Sub-Lt. Blackett, Lt. do. 

W. A. West. Cor. and Sbb-LL do. 

Vet. Surg. Percivall, from h. p. R. Art. 
Dnvers, Vet. Surg. vice Bloiiara. ret. 
allowance 30 May 

R. H. Gds.CoT. A. ifarq, o/'Douro, Lt. by purch. 

vice Gonlon, ret. 1 July 

R. S. Gascoigne, f'or. by purch. do. 
Capt, Lord I'. Cecil, Maj. by puitdi. vice 
Oro'me, prom. SB June 

Ens. Golden, from 10 F. Lt. vice Car- 
mac, prom. do. 

-Lloyd, from 96 P. Lt. vice Bub¬ 
chen, pron. 29d,i. 

-Whitty, Adj. vice Caldcr, res. Adj. 

onlv SH do. 

— Heron, 80 P. Ens. vice Brown., 
40 F. SC dr,. 

Lt. Unstow, from h. p. Lt. vice Jaiir.- 
cey, pnim. .I July 

Lt. b'N'cil, from Ii. p. 95 Ft. Lt. '•!,.« 

Hutchison, prom. S(> June 

Ens. Deacon, from li. p. Ens. vice El¬ 
liot, 40 F. do. 

Em. U’KcIIy.from 92 F. LL viecU’Bn- 
cn, dead 21 do. 

J. C. Best, Ena, by purch. vice Houi- 

toun, prom. do. 

Lt. Conyngham, from h. p. Lt. vuh: 

t'roke/Sc F. do. 

Bns. Payne, from h. p. 6 W. 1. R. Ens. 

vice Ross, 51 1. 26 dll. 

Lt. Col. I’amjiliell, from h. p. Lt. Col. 

vice Taunt, ret. Sftidu. 

Brevet Lt. Col. Balfour, Lt. Col. 25 do. 

-Maj. Tarton, Maj. <<o. 

Lt. Millar, Capt. do. 

Cant Jauncey, from h, p. Capt. vice 
Turton 26 do. 

Lt Pickering, from li. p. 96 F. Lt. 2 'ido. 

-Ellis, from h. )i. t>6 F. Lt. do. 

-Moir. feom 11 F. Lt. do. 

— Stanford, from h7 E- Lt. do. 

—— Rudiurd, from h. n. 17 F- do. 

— Slade, from 51 F, Lt do. 

Ram-say, from 87 F. Lt. do. 

Ens. M'Dun, from 12 F. Ll. 26 do. 

-M'Kciisic, from 7C F. Lt. do, 

—— Browne, from 9 F. Lt. do, 

— Elliot, feom 19 F. Lt. do. 

— Phibbs, from 4'» F. M. do. 

C. Keane, Ens. vice NicholLi, dead 

SI do. 

Capt Booth, Maj. by purch. vice Bell, 
rW, 28 do. 

Lt Viuccnt, Capt do. 

Ens. Daintry, from 54 F. Lt do. 

Lt. Finnc, from h. p, (Omt Cad. from 
IL Mil. Col.) Ens. vice M'DijiT, Id F- 

S6 do. 

Ens. lion. A. A. .Spencer, Lt by purch. 

vice Lushingtnn, ret. 5 July 

J, Uaverfield, En». do- 

I,ewii, from h. p. Ens. vice l)a- 
nieU, 7hF. So June 

Citmt. Cadet, M. IL b. Whitmore, from 
H. Mil. C^. Ens. vice Phibbs, 4(i F. 

do. 

Em. Otway, Lt. by purch. vice WiUes, 
app. Qua. Mast 28 June 

il. Gunton, Ens. «}«• 

F.ns. Ross, from 32 F. Lt. vice Slai e, 
10 F. d"- 

Lt. Croke, from 26 F. Lt. vice Finmss, 

82 F. 8t do. 

Fns. siiuler, from 96 F. Ens. vice Ka- 
gnr, 18 F. do. 


41 


42 


13 


41 

19 


30 


si 

.Sl> 


A. L. Owynne, Ena. by purch. vic^ 
Binne, prom. 3 July 

69 Cmt Downing, Mkj. by purch. vice 

Peel, 5.1 F. 21 June 

-Ingram, from h. p. 101 F. Capt do. 

Ens. U’Halloran, Lt by purch. vice 
Hopwood, prom. ^ 28 d,i. 

R. H. Kinchant, Ens. by purch. vice 
O'Halloran, pn>m. do. 

75 F. P. Walton, Ens. by purch. vice O'¬ 

Hara. proni. S July 

76 Ens. Dauiell, from 41 F. Ens. vice 

M’Kenaic, 40 F. 96 June 

82 Lt. Finniss, from 66 F. Lt vice Donci- 

lan, prom. 31 do. 

85 S. W. Blackball, Ens. by purcb. vice 

Pitapatriek, prom, 96 do, 

86 Ens. UaubrawR. from b. p> 35 F. En-.. 

vice Heron, 9 F. do. 

88 Lt. Ilcatb. frmn h. p. 9 Prov. Bn. of 

Mil. Payin. v ice Kubinsou, ret h. n 

28 do 

89 F.ns. Poole, Lt. by purcb. vice Buttok. 

86 F. 21 li'i, 

2d Lt Hope, from Ccyl. Reg. Ens. 

2S do 

92 T. Ormsby, Ens. vice O’KclIy. 20 1 . 

21 do. 

.96 R. J. Murray, Ens. by purcb. vie- 

.'•oilier, .56 F, do. 

98 Lt. Macallister, from 77 F. Lt. vn— 

Barrett, prom. .'iJiil, 

Rifle Brig. R. li. FU/licrbert, 2d Lt by pure) . 

vice ('iiniinc, prom. .id i. 

IW, 1. R. Lt Downic, from b. p. 60 F. Lt vie- 
Johnston, prom. 21 Jui . 

Oyl. Reg. J. F. Field, 2 d Lt. by purtb. vin 
Hoi>c. 89 F. 2S do. 

R.Afr.Col.Cor),s, ( apt. Faneourt, from C Dr. M;o. 

liy pureh. su-p f 'roke, ret. U". 

Ens. Murray, Lt. viee Godwin, h, |>. 

Julr 

—— Dennis, Lt. vice Button, It. p. do. 

-Vernon, J t. vice f’ahler, li. p. do, 

-Barney, Lt. vice M'Miinlo, h. p 

do 

R. Newf. Vet Comp. Hosp. AsiBMackesey, A- 
.Surg. I ICC Strueban, dcail. 19 June. 
Orihiunrc Jh'paitmi»/. 

Royal Art. 9d Lt. Cote, IstLt vice Douglas, dc.-ot 

8 June fW 

Ibi As. Surg. llalahon, M.D..s-urg.-ydo. 
2d As. .Surg. TuthilS, istAs.8urg. do. 

-Nixon, do. vice Halahrn . 

prom. ll 1 . 

J. lioldsworthy, 2<l As. Surg. IS ilo, 
H. J. Lucas, M.D. do. vice Tutliii , 
piom. d-i. 

Stuff. 

Bt. Col. Sir T. N. Hill, K.C.B. h. p 
Deji. Adj. Gen. to Forces ill (.'lUiad.i. 
vice Kir J. Harvey, Insp. of Ann 
Clothing SaJuiic IK.'; 

Mrdivul Dvpariment, 

£> B. Orr, Hosji. As. vice Pitflcld, rr-. 

tl'> 

Vnattiirhcd. 

To bf lAmt.-Cot. of'Infantry hjf purehtttf. 

Maj. Orffiniel from 10 Dr. ‘iSJiine IH'.*? 
To he C'nptahis of Infantry hy puretia»e. 

Lt Hopwihid, fro.n'hirF. 21 June 182 
' —— Uutcliinson, Irani 16 F. 9(> do. 

Hon. G. W. Edwards, from 2 Life On-. 

. 3 July 

To he LirutenanU of Infantry hy purduite. 

Ens. iloustdn, from 30F. 91 June 1827 
— Fitzjuitrick, from H.5 F. 26 do 
— Binny, from ti9 F. 8 .lul\ 

—• O’Hara, from 75 F. do 

2d Lt. Cuniine, from Kific Brig. do. 

F.TclMu^rf. 

Bt. I.t. Pol. ft. Lorr/ Downes, Gren. Gds. with 
Lt fol. All J. R. Eitutaee, li. p. 

• 



iBflT.;] 


I^t. HewcH, 36 F. rcc. diff. with Lt CoL 
Wyniiham, h. p. , 

Malor Dutton, 4 F. rec. diff. with Major Bttr« 
n* p* 

^ Cajit. Uordioer, 65 F. tec. dilt rrith Capt. 

&pt. Roberta, 71 P. rec. diff. with Capt 0»- 
home, b. p, * 

Capt Janies, 85 F. rec. di£ with Capt Penne- 
fathcr, h. p. ‘ 

Capt Smith, 37 F. with Capt Skynner, 2 W. 

la Ha 

Capt Wpston. 48 F. with Capt Dnhsell, li. p, 
t apt. Ilamniill, 66 F. rea diff. with Capt Cal- 
craft, h. p. 

I.icut. Beat, 8 Dr. with Lieut. Christiniis, li. p. 
Lieut. Parker, 65 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Dig- 
by. h. p. 

_ Limit. M'Dnnough, 97 F. repay, diff. to h. p. 
iunii, witli Lieut, tiurdon, h. p. .tl F. 

I.leiil. Hornsby. 1F. wiUi Lieut Stanford, ."'5 F. 
Lieut Foster, 2-i F. tec. diff. with Lieut, licy. 
land, h, p. 

Lieut Stewart, 44 F. with Lieut Woolhousc, 
h. p. 84 F. 

Lieiil. Kerr, 62 F. rec. diff. with Lieut M'Do- 
iiald, h. p. 

Kill. Colycar, T1 F. with Ens. Ttayntun, h. p. 
Eiis. Brooke, 8U F. with Ens. rolinaii, h. p, 1 jF. 
Ens. I.aey, 80 F. wilJi Kiis, Dtn,'Iiire, li. ji. 

fft sifTtiatlons und It, lircnifiilii. 
Lieutenant Colonel. 

Faun I, "1 P, 

Maion. 

Peil, II F, 

CroKc, lloyal African {’olnjiial Corps 

('apiitht^e 

Donthby, nt. h.p. 7 (j.ir. Bn. 

Weathctlej, h. p. 60 F. 

lAeutt nanti, 

Uiatly, h. p. 7 Dr. 

Vt iiiiUiy, ret list, 5 Royal Vet. Bn. 


Ap^nimetOis $stt. 




Oofdmi, Royal Horse Guatda 
Luabington, 43 JF. 

BlackistOfl, Royid Art 
llugetB, lioyal Art 

HoeplteU Auieiant. 

Pltfleld. 

Deaihi. 

Lieutemnt GenmiU 
Hutton, late of R. Art. Moate^ Ireland 

28 June 1827 

Majors. 

Rayley, Ceylon Riflemen, Ceylon is 

Kilviugton, ii. p. R. Eng. Loudon 16 Feb. 1827 

jmi Captains. 

.SuIIiran, 3(p||Pbn board the Ganges 

9 Man* 1827 

Mallett, 46 F. Secunderabad 12 Jan. 

Malcolm, Ceylon Regiment, Chatbani 22 July 
Torrianu, h. p. 86 F. 3 May 

Lieutenanti, 

O’Bneii, 20 F. 

Colli>!, h. p. 2.» P. 4Feh.l827 

Coates, )i. p, \j E. fjew Romney, Kent 18 June 
Lnwoe. h. p. 47 F. 10 July 

Hum, h. j). 17 F. Dublin 15 do. 

li.'ullio, li. p. 100 P. near Carlow 15 June 

M'Crc' or, l.iU-1 It. Vet, Bn Canada 4 April 
Heimi'lt, late R. Art Drivers 21 May 

De Beaguc, Jl. Eng. Malta 12 do. 

Fnsignt. 

Skene, li. p. 0 F, Annan 14 July 1827 

I'hiliii, li. p. 56 r. Bumdaic, Carlow 22 June 
1 lowitt, li. p. 93 F. 21 April 

Quarter-Miisteis, 

Sellw.iT, ret full pay, SO F. 25 May 1827 

M'hensie, ii. p. C,hk; Corps, Ashouiiek, Gran- 
town, Lincoinshiie 22 March 

(.’alder, Royitl Art. Woolwich 24 July 

AMirhint iiurgeon. 

Fraser, h. p. Royal Art 2 March 1827. 


Local Hank Maj. lion. J. H. Cradoek, on h. p. 
• to have (he Rank of l,r.-('oI. in the 
Army while latiploved on tt Spenal 
Mission Alirnud ' 31 ,tn;\ ih .'7 

1 I iiV Gils. ( 01 . Cosh), iroin .3 I.t. Hr. Cor. iiiiil 

Suli-Licut. by puieh. vice Bl.ieket, 
I'rrnii. 99 ,1,,. 

2 for. and SulsLt Mostyn, Lt by juiieh. 

. sice Kdwards, jirom. 7 lU,. 

A. 5 .Uisill;irt, for. .oiil Suli-l.t do. 

2 Ur.Gdii, Cor. Addison, (from h. ji. as Ens.) ('or. 

rep. difl". lie received on esehange 
from 6 Dr. vice DobMin, dead 12do. 
5 Capt. HandidI, rnuii h. p. I'ayni. vice 

UmtUoii, ret, h. p. clu. 

3 Dr. Getit. Cadet fogiil.iii, fnnn Royal Mil. 

ColL ftir. by puteh. vice bpalihiig, 
9 Dr. 11 Aug. 

C Lt Mansel, fa,it by pureli. i us- I'.m- 

eoiirt, prom. 19 July 

Cor. Creighton, Lt do. 

1>. .'sykcH, for. by purfh. do. 

8 Cor. Sir W. L. Voiing, lU. Lt. by 

purcli. 1 ice I'oiisonby, jiroin. 2S .\ug. 
Frcri. Shewell, ('or. do. 

Cor. A. I’i*i-. Kiiieastle, Lt by pureli. 
s ice Rumicy, jironi. 1 1 do, 

-Spiilding, from 3 Dr. ('or. do. 

Lt. M.aedoticll, Capt by purch. sii-e 
Lord T. Cecil, prom. 9 do. 

tor. Musteis, I.t. by purc-b. do. 

Gmit. Cadet lion. \\. 11 , Beresford, 
from Mil. foil. Cor. bv purch. 


August. 


» 


10 


12 


SiNiswright, Cor. by \tuTclu \ loc 


ret. 


Uo. 


— j..-, ..... 

16 ( or. Everard, Lt. by purch. vice Low, 


prom 


do. 


; Ft Cds. Lt. .and Capt. Standen, (’.apt and Lt- 
Cul. by purch. vitai Sandilauds, la-t 
12 July 

Ena. .and Lt Hen, M. II. Ongley, Lt 
and Capt do. 

■ Rookc, Lt. and Capt vice 
Uerners, tet 13 do. 

Vor. XXII. 


I F. 
3 

C 

II 


12 

H 

20 

2G 

29 

30 

31 

S2 

35 


F. G. 11. Seymour, Ens. and Lt hV 
purch. s ICC Ongley 12 do. 

D. S. Davies, Ens. ,ind Lt. by purch. 

vuv Itooke ’ 13 do. 

Assist. Mirg. Judd, Batt buig. vice 
IVard, un. Ii. |i. 12 do. 

J. Bowling, Assist. Surg. do. 

Lt M ardc, from 25 F. Capt. by purch. 

vice Taylor, ret. 9 Aug. 

J. Johnston, Ens. by purch. vice Ken¬ 
nedy, i I F. 15 do. 

5V. Kiiight, Ens. by purch. vice Mal¬ 
colm, prom. 3 F. 12 do. 

Ens. Greene, Lt by purch. vice N.a.shi 
prom. 7 Aug. 

L. Brady, Ens. do. 

Lt. Bell, ('.apt. by punch, vice Jones, 
ret 16 Aug. 

Elis. Tobbins, Lt by purch. do. 

-Kennedy, Irom 3 F. Ens. vice Rich 

mond, 47 F. 15 do. 

Gent. Cadet, T. H. Ncmbhard, from 
Mil. Coll, by purch. 16 do. 

Lt. Wadesun. from h.p. IF. Payni. 

\ ice O’ Keefe, 48 F. 9’do. 

Lt Grierson, from 47 F. Lt vice Moir, 
■to F. 2 do. 

Cha. Campbell, Ena. by purch. vice 
Hose, 72 F. 9 do. 

Capt. Connor, from h. p. Capt. vice 

Stuart, dead do. 

Rich. Hen. Strong, Ens. by purch. vice 
Vernon, prom. 7 do. 

Em. \ eriiop, Lt. vice Lord A. Conyng- 
Ivim, prum.- 7 do. 

J. Oo. Weir, Ens. by pure'h. v’lce Ha- 
ihorn, prom. 16 do. 

Capt. Carden, from li. p. Capt Tice 
Sullivan, dead 2 do, 

F.vvm. Matthews, from 14 P. Paym. 

vice Monk, dead do. 

II. V. Urcxike, Ens. by purch. vice 
Warwick, ret 12 July 

Ens. Catnic, Ad], vice Dickens, dead 

3X 







37 

33 

n 


47 

48 
53 


.'6 


3h 

50 

60 

61' 

65 

66 
TO 
78 
71 


80 

81 


8 5 

86 

89 

91 


96 


Lt Col.SincIt.fforollf*!'*- 
. Lcatanc.SSK. ^ 

Em. Inne*. A(«. vice 3teytm. ^ 
Adl.ouly „ 

Lu Col. Sir E. R. Williams. K.C.B. 
from h. i>. Lt. l.«'l- vice smelt, 37 F. 

9 Aiig. 

_Ellis, Capt. by purch. vice Carr, 

ret. 

~ Biirltoii. from h. p. R. Afr. Col. 
I'liips, I.t. vice Ellia do. 

Lt. Dickson, from h. p. 18 Dr. Pnyiiu 
vice iUyc, dcnil 26 July 

Lt. Wainwriclit, Capt. vice Hill, dead 
■ T Jan. 1826 


il'nIHfl 


F. LU b: 


s? 


Eiir. Ridimond, fits' 
purch, tice Smith, ISri l.lAug.lSS' 
I.U Kiug, from h. fi. .50 F. LU vicu 
O'Brien, R. Mdft Corp'. 19 July 

Li. Col. Lc niaiic, iroui 57 F. Lt. t'oU 
Mic Peel, h. p. 9 Aug. 

J. B. Chalk, Em. by purch. vice Dam- 
try, F. It! July 

Cai-iu fiun, Ma). by purch. vice Pcddie, 
prom. 28 Aug. 

Drci ct Maj. Brnckenbury, froui h. iv. 
Capu do. 

Eng. Phillips, from 7'1 T- El's, vice 
niackburu, 59 F. 9 do. 

Eng. ISIackburne, from 58 F. Lt. by 
purch. tico Fuller, canc. 19 July 

Lu KiioiC, ftuiTi h. p. Ist Lu rice 
Hanrnull, prom. 12 do. 

Fra. Gamier, Ens. by purch. vice Go¬ 
ring, prom. 16 Aug. 

LU Haiiisbottom, from h. p. 51 F. I.t. 
vice Stepney, prom. 7 do. 

AggisU Surg. Marshall, fioin 87 F. 

Assigt. Surg. 9 do. 

Ens. Witton, from 25 F. Ens. vice 
Cockbura, 71F. 9 do. 

Em. Wm. Somerset Rose, from 11F. 
Em. vice Knox, 89 F. do. 

Ens. Coekburn, from 70 F. Ens. vice 
Phiilips, 58 F. do. 

T. 1.. Wollcy, Ens. by purch. vice Pur¬ 
cell, ret. ' 19 do. 

Maj. Faiicourt, from Afr. Col. Jorns, 
Maj. vice Macle,sii, exch. 16 do. 

Ena. and Adi. Block, to hat c Rank of 
LU 12 July 

Nath. Cha. Wentworth Thomas, En». 
by purch. vice Umvatt, c.nio. do. 

Mim. Hogartli, from h. p. Mcij. vice 
ttubertson, prom. 28 do. 

CmU Maunsell, Maj. by purch. vice 
Fox, prom. 11 Aug. 

Lt, Cole, CapU do. 

Ens. Blake, LU do. 

Ens. Knox, from 72 F. LU by purch. 
vice Grover, prom. .9 do. 

Lu CoL J. M. Sutherland, from h. p. 

Lt. Col. Dalyell, canc. 16 do. 

Lu Colder, from h. p. R. Afr. Col. 
Corps, Lu vice Hawkins, prom. 

19 July 

E. Barclay, Eiu. by purch. vice Irvmc, 
.88 F. 12 do. 


E. Hathaway,Ens. by purch.viccLloyd, 

3 F. 26 do. 

98 R. Maekensie, Ens. by purch. vice 

Clarke, prom. 19 do. 

Ceylon R. Mg}. Bitcliam, from h. p. 1 R. 'VeU 
Bn. Maj. vice BU LU Col. Fraser, 
exch. IP Aug. 

Lu Braham, Capt. vice Baylry, de.iU 

H Feb. 

CapU penny, from h. |i. CapU vice 
Malcolm, dead 2 Aug. 

2d LU Pickard, 1st Lt. vice Biaham 
, ^ n Feb. 

Eds. BlaH^Cmti b. p. 2d LU 2 Aug. 

2d Lu Adi* Vice Main waring, 

prom. 1 May 1820 

F. A. Morris, Bd LU by purch. vice 

Dcaklns, prom. 26 July 1827 

Sd LU Grant, lat LU vice Tranche!!, 
prom. 19 do. 

-■■■ Ocakins, f«l F>*. vice Rogers, 
piom. 20 do 


^6* cost. 

Caf« CStpt Qaid&e^ Aom h. p> SMs. vice 
HistktoD, app. QuoT. MasU 

2 Aug. 1827 

— lUshton, Quar. Mast, vice Hum- 
. pliceys, teu on h. p. do. 

R. Af. Col. C. Msj. Maclean, from 80 F. Maj. vice 
Fuioonrt, exch. 16 do. 

Ordnance Department, 

Royal Art. 2d Lu Mathias.lst LU vice Blackiston. 

rcii. 19 July 1827 

Med. Dop. Ist As. Surg, Vcrling, M,D, Surg. vice 
Sproull, dead 3 do. 

2J As. Surg. 'Fumer, 1st As. Surg. do. 
W. Robinson, Af.D. L'd As. Surg. do. 

Staf. 

Col. Sir 3. Pu'kson, K.C,3. Quar. Mast. 
Cion, to king'4 Troops sort mg iii tkist 
Indies, vice M. Gen. -S/rk. V\ hitUiig- 
liuni, app. to Stall' in Bengal. 

12 July 1827 

UU Lt. Col. Bainbriggo, Penn. As. 
Quar. MasU Cien. and Lt. Col. vice 
Sir J. Dicksuii, Quar. MasU (ieii. in 
India 2 Aug. 

— ■ — Wanl. fi-oin li. p. 56 K. 

Prriii. As. Quar. Mas. Gcu. vice Baiti- 
brigge do. 

Ilospital 

O. II. Gordon, llnsp. As. to Forers, 
t ICO Stuart, 25 F. 19 July 1827 
Mtdical JJcjnirlmciif. 

Fotci Baird. At.G. llosp. As. vice Wal¬ 
lace, 87 F. 1.1 June t8'27 

J. 5'. .Skelton, do. viccRuiii- 
Icy, Ceylon RegU do, 

Umttached, 

To he Lieut.-Colciu/s of Infantry by jnirHiaxr. 

Maj. Fox, Iron, 8,> F. il Aug. 1827 
M.ij. 1‘iddic, iioni 56 F. 28 do. 

To he Ctiiiluiin iif Infontry by purLhasc, 

Lt. Uuuiloj, Iron. 9 iVr. J l Aug. 1827 

-llow.tiil Irum 2 IjJc Gds. 7 do. 

—— A. Cniiyngtiaiii, troin *26 F, 

ilo. 

-Niish. from 6 F. do. 

— Trotter, from 7 Dr. Gds. 9 do, 

-Poiisoiiliy, from 8 Di. 28 dos 

Tohe Lu aUiuint nj Injauti »/ Uij purtlnihe. 

Ens. Clarki, troiu 9a F. i!) July 1827 
To hi by fiurdutii'. 

T. I'oinior 7 A og, 18*27 

The uiiilii luenliiiM'i/ OJpei’’ v, fiarim; llri iv I Itmiir 
nujierior to their Ue^mu nltil Cnninu\stoiis, have 
mxeptetl Tromotion u/mn llalj-l’ay, m-eutUinf; 
to the Oenoal thtlee of'Jht/i Aifiit, ISL’o. 

To lx Lieutcnanl-Coloncl of Lijaniiy. 

Bt. Lu Cui. Ru1x;i tson, from 82 F. 

28 Aug. 1827 
To he Majors of Infantry, 

Ut. Maj. Hall, from IdE. 21 July 1827 

-Mcado, from 88 F. 2s Aug. 

The under men tiofud Lieutenants, eetualfy scroiiifr 
upon Viitl-Tay In Hef,’-iments iff the Line, v/iose 
Coinmisitons are dated inor prevkms to I lit year 
1811, have accepted Trotuoiton ujum Hotf-i'ny, 
accinditty to the Qitunal Order of the 27//t JJcc. 
1826. 

To be Captains of Infantry. 

Lu Kcltlcwcll, IromoU F. 7 Aug. 1837 
—— Stepney, from 6.5 F. do. 

— Connor, from *20 F. do. 

— Elliott, from 87 F. 28 do. 

-Macdonald, from 25 F. tlo. 

Memoranda. 

The undermentioned (ffficers hare been attowed to 
dispose of their Communions, 

LU Gen. William 7''lioiiuis 28 Aug, 1827 
Capu A. J. N. dc RayiiuMKl, It. p. (iu t. 

Exchanges. ' 

Capu Inge, 7 Dr. ree. diff. with CnpU Lord 
Crolton, h. p. 

Capu Wyndham, 2 Dr. rcc. diff. with Capu 
Clarke, h. p. 

t.'apt. Locke, 10 F. ICC. diff. Cajit. I'owi?, li.|i. 
Caiit. Mathews, St F. icc. diff with Ctgti 
Flood, h.p. 7* 
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Capt. JpBoii 7 * MO. difr. with Copt Matt- 
land. b. p. 

Lfod(. Johnson, 10 F. tee. dlff. with Lieut 
Cuminc, h. p. 

Lieut Dowling, 06 F. icc. dllT. with Lieut 
Bush, h. }i. 

Lieut Dickbon, 41 F. roc. cliff, with Lu-ut 
Glasgow, IH Dr. 

> Lieut Kearnos, 2 W. L il. tec. dilT. with Lieut 
Ahell, h. p. New. Brunsw. Fciic. 

Jiesijrnations and Reiiremcnis. 

Major UcnaaU 

Maegrpjor. 

Lt Colonel. 

Mandilands, S F. Gda. 

Ciijtinius. 

Hooke, rot. full pay. It. Art 
f’arr, 11 1'. 

Gillerii, li. p. Urunw. Od's Inf. 
hlcirgan, h. p. IH F. 

Berucis, 3 It Giis. 

ISn.'.t/'Jvi. 

Warwick, fl'l F. 

Kureell, 71 F- 
Dawhou, h. ]>. 62 F. 

Vayrnaeier, 

SCud'Jact, h. p. ,15 1'. 

Lleuteiiif nt-Ciihmcl, 

CamplicU, lato .W F. .at Jcrui-y •*9 M,iy 1S27 
Huxley, h. p. y W. 1. It. 


Ce^eia*. 

Bluett late ? Vet Bu. St Serrans, Prance 

XJulyl8S7 

'Duncan Campbell, h. p. 3 Car. Ba. Hothsay, i«ic 
of Bute H JuW 

Efilorf, (Brig. MiU.> To«ign h. p. Staff, (isua. 
bcuck SR April 

Lletitenanis. 

Dlcken!!, (Artj.) 35 V. St Luna *.? May 

Moore, F. (previously-of 40 P.) George Town, 
New South Waits 7 Dec. 1H26 

Liddell, (Adj.) 60 P. Laria, Portugal 8 July 1827 
Lighttrody, (Adj.) 7i P. Montreal, Canada 

S4June 

lVI'I.aughIini> late I Vet Bn. 20 .fuly 

Leliff, Lite 2^. Plynioiith 22 do. 

Grant, n. p. 42 F. Stratford, Essex IS June 
Corwot 

Alexander, 14 Dr. Kensington > t Aug. 

Eiulenit, 

Lanauzc, 10 F. Lciria, Portugal 13 July 

I'amaniter. 

Phillip, h. p. 02 F. 8 July 18SC 

*fva. AfiwtiT. 

Heilly, h. p. 6 Dr. Gds. Midtllvton, Ireland 

22 June 1827 

Ro!.., li. i'J F. Marylwtnugh 10 Aug. 

Hutivom. 

Bond, h. I). Toiits in Frauce 1 June 

Mackey, It. p. H7 F. 

ll.irnanl, )i. ji. OS K. 4 April 

Fisher, ii. p, iOl F. Bafhca'iton 9 do. 

Snifrmn. 

Dunlop, ButtevaiU, Ireland 20 Aug. 


Ai.rHABEiicAt. Li.st or ENon-'n Baxkrui’ts, from ^3d July to 21st Aug. 

1«27. 


Androwi;, J. ‘.Aiiidon, VV It lilrc, rncrcii 
Allen, \V. Lo'i i >'..-Ti>ail. ''arris, .iciil, r. 

Hell, T. gri i, r, 

M.iT'ici, T. VV:ltei',hi'.in, I.eiir, linrri-dr.ipi'r. 
Hiyee, t'. Lise'i'O il, ealiiiiel-in iker. 

Ilritton, 't'. IVii.-fola. .Somerset .'lire, dealer. 

H !i. (.in'ieesift, iiiiisif,il inscruineiit si 11,-r. 

lliii.lli, \V. led u-stieel, Maneh.'iltT-stpi.ireliOoK- 
seller. 

IJrown, ti. Bfinhury, Oxfimlshirc, nidler. 

Blown, Olil-strec'-, sLraw-boimet-tniimifacturPr. 
Boyec, (•. i’. Puiices-slreet, HaymarlvCt, alos c- 

’ .ikiT. 

Beiriln,-sic;, VV. L"vciisluilmc, Laiiea-shire nialt- 
ilealer. 

Bent, Luca.i.etreet, Comuiercial-road, in.TStor- 

t'liist'.dlni, J. httcnflLirwich. chemist 
I 'roK, <i. (}xford.alrm, mercer, 
foiinrcy, J. Uriatol, banker. 
t'ro)dis,' E. Firth-atrect, Snho, merchant. 
I'liiiplaiiil, VV. T. Liverpool, f,actor. 

( lark, W. Northampton, lnnkee|)cr. 

CaiiMintur, W. Broad^itreet, Bloomsbury, book- 
seV.'f. 

tdiiesie, 11, L Green-street, Grosvcnor-Sijuarc, 
iniUiiicT. 

Child, J). B' nuToir-pliiec, Kingskirntroiul, Piano- 
foiU'-inaker, 

1. senior, (’hitfcni'en, I. junior, 
Hajs-wtiarf, ]i.iy'.s-lanf, Soiilliivark, hop-mcr- 
ehnnU. 

D’Oyle, N. L. V.hikIi.iB Brnlgc-riiad. ]inintcr. 
Davison. J, W. Crown-street, Westminster, flint- 
incrchani. 

Dugdall. .1. Portsmouth, eoneh-proprictor. 
Devies, J. Lower Biook-atrcct, Grossenur-squure, 
upholsterer. 

Denny, J. T. GeorgC!-strei.t, Baker-street, Mary- 
)e-honiic, victualler. 

Darby, VV. ,\. Kdgoware-road, builder. 

Dowuer, W. I.carienhall-market, poulterer. 
Blltnnn, VV. Lambt'Ch, luiller. 
itt, C, Brighum, grocer, 
ks, K. Porrsoa, . lass-dealer. 

»-iehoii, L. V. Maiiulicster, merchant. 

»vcs, 1. Up!>.“r rrown-.slrc:'t, Westminster, 
dealer III picture.-. 


Gihbs, C. l.itc of Cuinberlaud-gnTdcns, Viiuxhalt, 
t.i\*Tu-kecjH>r. 

Tlarrison, IJ. Lower peover Cottage, Cheshire, 
mereh.mt 

Il.irris, '1'. and 1. Fairnian, Watling-strect, ware- 
hoiisi.men 

Tlorner, M. (.’ottinglcy, V'orkshire, fcll-mniiger. 
Henneli, F. PotUiK, Brslforddiire, linen-illaiwr. 
lloTslield, P. M.mi'hestcr, de-aler. 
llaricy, .1.1’enryn, Coruw,ill, tanner, 
liowe. .y. Dcvoiiporl, currier. 

Il.’ill, W. Falmouth, tallow-ch.'mdlcr. 
ls.t.ic, N. sen. Marshfield, Gloucestershire, malt- 
sier. 

Joseph, A. Comptou-street, Brunswick-sguare, 
iiicrehant, 

Jones, F. Alston, Warwickshire, builder. 

Jordan, F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, mer¬ 
chant. 

Lacon, T. IL and T. A. Dale, Liverpool, iron- 
founders. 

Letts, G. Ninc-cims. Battersea, barge-owner. 
l,aight, R. Worcester, coal-merchant. 

Lever. B. W'oolwieh, lincu-dratiBr. 

I/inton, T. C’rowlc, Lincolnshire, Ironmonger. 
Mardcn, R. London, merchant. 

Moseley. W. Manciiester, erucer. 

Neupert, G. J. P.all-Mali, East, tailor. 

J’crkins, A. Cbeapside, warchouseuuiu. 

Pncstly. IL High Hnlborn, bookseller. 

Pliillip.s, J. and W. Gray, Platt-tcrraec, .Somers- 
towii, plasterers, 

Paine. T. Weshm-straet, Macltncy, cirpentcr. 
Pilbrow, T. Exeter, iiiiisic-stllei. 

Jhirciial, VV. Leicester, grocer. 

Roberts, J. hLinchcster, common-hrewer, 
Richards, t'. Manchc^r, cotton-spinner. 
Uohinson, I. CalvursiWi^iU. Yorkshire, worsted. 

manufactorer. . „ 

Sudell, II. Woodfold-park, Mellon, Laneoshire, 
merchant. 

Sheppard, M. H. Wiisden-cottage, Harrow.road, 
surgeon. 

Sheiratt, J. Prescot. Lancashire, money-sctl- 
vener. 

Smart, P. Chalford, Gloucestershire, baker. 
.Sarell, IL D. Bidcfonl, Devonshire, victuaUcr. 
Thompson, H. Manchester, nicrchant 









Talbot, J. aftd H. Francis, ThrcadneeJlfrstrect, 
.broken. • . . 

TuniW. B. H. Lad-lane, Manchester, wooUen- 
Warchouseman. . ^ 

Underwood, J. tr. Woolwich, Kent, Imen-drapw. 
Window, I. rraig's-eoojt, 

West, .1. L, Allwmaric-stnet, FiecadiHy, coal- 
merchant. 


Whtttenbury, 3. Manehaster, rottou>H*Inner. 
Windcsr, T, LMwaster, licensed jiosUninsier, 
Williams, R. Newtown, Montgoineryshire, nur¬ 
sery man. 

Walker, W, London, hop-merchant. 

Warwick, C. Kennington-lane, Lambeth, braid- 
manufacturer. 

WhiUiam, C, Sheffleld, saw-mamifacturer. 


Ai I'HABL-m AL List of Scottish BANKnun s, from Ist July to 30tb Aiig.^ 

18127. 


Cotton. Elija, china, glass, and earthen ware 
inm-hant, Ldmbitrgh. 

UonaUison, George, builder, Brunswick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Duguid, Ingram, and Co. ironmongers, Aberdeen. 

Forbes, Donald, tacksman of Mclncss, in Suthcr- 
landshiic, and merchant and rattle-dc.-Uer there. 

Hamdton, Mrs Alexander, and Son, grocers and 
wine and spirit incrchanta, Edinburgh. 

Lawrence, Alexander Arbuthnot, liookbindcr, 
bookseller, and stationer in Edinburgh. 

Lawson. Stephen, clothier. North Bridge, and 
carrying on business under the firm of Air Law- 
son, as u worsted merchant, St Andrew's Squi,rc, 
Edinburgh, 

M'Larcn, fJh.arIes, grocer and spint-dcalcr. High 
Street, Edmbutgn. 


M*Comb, John, innkeeper, Kilsyth. 

Mercer, Grace, spirit-dealcT in Glasgow. 

Millar and Co. slioeiiiiiken., Glasgow. 

Montgomerie, Deter, lately surgeon, druggist, and 
builder, at Ladcsidc, Kilbitnic, now lesiduig in 
Glasgow. 

Rhiiul, Julni, merrhant, residing in Alierdcen. 

Kobcrlson, John, sen., James, and John, jun., 
builder-i in Edinburgti. 

Bobeitson, Nieol, eattle dealer, spirit-metchant, 
and farmer, at llulehead, near Stirling. 

Shirreff, Alex.inder and Co. gunpowder inanufac- 
tureis, Marficld. 

Toliiiie, Alexander and ro..mcrehants, Glasgow. 

Watson and Calluin, builders, Ediiiburglu 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jtive 2J, At Errol Manse, Mis Grierson, of a 
son. 

■ Jpli/ 2. At 7. Nieolson Square, Mrn James M‘- 
Donaid, of a daughter. 

. At No. 1, Arniston Place, Mrs Daxiil *’or- 
rest, of a daughter. 

B. At Ilcfiot How, Mrs Murray of Murrays- 
hitll, of a daughter. 

— At Coates Crescent, the Lady of Thomas C. 
llagurt. Esq. of a daughter. 

' 10, At Stafford Street, Mrs William Fraser, of 
^son. 

— At Fettes Row, Mrs Doud, of a sen. 

12. At St James's Square, London, the Alar- 
chiuness of Clanricardc, of a son and heir. 

13. Mis Paul, No, 9, IIowc Street, of a dangli- 
ter. 

14. At Coates Crescent, Mrs C. Aytoun, of a 
son. 

— AtPowfoulis, the I.ad^ of James Urucc, Esq. 
of Po'wfoulis, of a daughter. 

15. In Grosvenor .Street, London, the Cuuntess 
of Kinnoul, of a son and heir. 

— At 25, Moray Place, Mrs Aytoun, of a 
daughter. 

17. At No. 79, Great King Street, the Lady cf 
Robert Wbigham, Ksq. advocate, of a still-born 
son. 

18. In Seotlond Street, Airs Levon, of a son. 
lit. At fil, York Place, Mrs Andrew Tawse, of 

a son. 

50. At Ilaelehend, the Lady of William Forbes 
Robertson, Esq. of a son. 

51. At Leire Rectory, Leicester, tbc Lady of 
the Rcv.il|A. Stewart, of a son. 

— AtlBKudliright, Mrs Dr Shaod, of a son. 
SS. JkCUBHie House, Mis Alex. Gordon, of a 
•on, *'i'‘ ■*’ 

ni. At Broughton Place, Mrs Graham Bell, of 
gL4lBughter. 

At Cortachy Cam, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of AIrlie, of a daughter, 

S5. At Portohcllo, the Lady of Capt, Macgregnr 
Skinner, King's Dragoon Guards, of a daughter, 
3G. At Williamfl^, Mrs WiUiam Patison, juii. 
Of a son. 

— At 48, Potterrow, Mm Mruigil!, of a son aud 
two daughters. 

— At Mellerstain, the Lady of Georac Baillic, 
a-sq. Jun, of Jerviswoode, of a son aud heir. 


27. At Frederick Street, Mrs Thomas Rymcr, 
of a daughter. 

‘IH. T'hc l..>ilyof the IlcV.W. A. Anicil, PotlO- 
licllo, Ilf a daughter. 

— At Erskine, Llie Right lion. I.aily Blaiityre, 
of a son, 

— At 2, Glcnlinlas Street, Charlotte .Square, 
Airs Alex. .Stevenson, of a son. 

2!>. At lileU), Mrs Ucthuiie, of a son. 

— At !Vo. 7.*), Coiisiitiition iitrcct, Leith, Mrs 
Edward 1). .Mison.uf a son. 

.“0. At Marseilles, the Lady of Alex. Turii- 
biill. Esq, ins Afajesty's Con.sul at that )>l:u:c, ut 
a daughter. 

— At ti7. Great King Street, Airs Barron, of 
a daughter, 

.li. i\t No. 6, Northumberland Street, AIii 
Wilson, of II son. 

Aiig .Ill Devonshire Street, Portland Placi-, 
Louilon, Mrs .Alex. AlaeKiutosh, of a sun. 

— At Lauriston Place, Mrs Dr Burn, of a 
daughter. 

_4. At Uraelaiigwell, the Lady of Charles Crai- 
gic llalkelt, F.8i|. of I lallhili, of a daughtei. 

.5. At Whitehall Pkier, I.amdon, the Right 
Hon. Lady James Stuart, of a sou. 

6. At No. 1, Kliidxi r .stii-et, Westmiasler, the 
I.ady of Henry Hviuliiian, Ksq. of a daughter. 

7. At Pinkie House, 1 ady llojH*, of a son. 

—• Mrs Grieve, 4B, New UuiMiiigc, Nurlli 
Bridge, of a son. 

H. At Ediuturgli, Mrs J. R. Skinner, Roxburgli 
Place, of twin sons. 

y. At Ayr, Mrs Fullartou of Skeldon, of a 
daughter. 

10. At Btggar Park, the Lady of George Gifies- 
pie. Esq. of a son. 

— At .35, Howe Street, Airs Archibald Gibson, 
of • daughter. 

11. At Claremont Crescent, Mrs James Boith- 
wick, of a daughter. 

“ At Pau, the Lady of WiUiam Erskine, Esq. 
of a son. 

12. At Surgeon’s Square, Mrs Dr Pyfe, of a 
son. 

— At Cassillis, Lady Coorgiana Calhcart, of 

8 daughter. , 

J3. At ly, Scotland Street, the Lady of il«??fc' 
M'Keiiaie, Esq. of a daughter. ' 

14, At Woodfield, near Edluburgh, the Lady tjf 
George Forbes, Esq. uf a son. 
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1.1h At lit Atholl Cteseont. ttie Lady of Hum* 
nhrcy Gmham, Rmi. W. .S. of a daucliu-r. 

At Jedbtuffh, Mrs WUliatn Uuiberfcwd, Ju> 
nior, of a ilauentiT. 

— At 1 1 , Athull Crescpnt, the Lady of Adam 
Ilayi Ksq. M.H. of a daughter. 

— At o, Moray Place, Mrs Kordyceof Aytoun, 
of a daughter. 

Id. At Sauchie House, Stirling, Mra J. Tel" 
ford, of a daughter. 

17. At Pitlour, the Lady of Patiiek Ucorgc 
bkenc, Ksq. of llaliyards, at a atm and heir. 

— At.7, Eaat Alva Street, Mrs W. ll.Cockhurn, 
prciualurely of a son, who ouiy survived a few 
hours. 

— At EUiston, Mrs Tulloch of EUiston, of a 
son. 

IK. At Fetlos Row, the Lady of the Rev. Archi¬ 
bald Brown, niiiiisterof St Andrew's Church, I)e- 
inerara. of a daughter. 

— At Oreon IJill, ll* wife, of Mr Richardson, 
Fludyer Street, Westminster, of a son. 

19. .At Wi-stcroft, Surrey, the Isidy of Donald 
('anipbrll. Esq. of a son and heir. 

— At Ddlzeli I,odgo, Mrs Ual/ull, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At 17, Indi.i Street, Mrs John t’adell, of a 
sun. 

20. In Charlotte S()iinrc, Edlnburgli, Mrs Mur¬ 
ray of t'ringletio, ol .i d.iugliter. 

2'.’. At Heriuiiage, Leith, M's Burn, ofadaugh- 
ter. 

2.1. Mrs Mercer, 58, North Castle Street, of a 
son. 

— At n.irtiTaig, Mrs Miller, of a d.iuglitcr. 

— .Vt .Mr.iinaer, thu Lady of tliu Rev. William 
SyniingtoM, of a smi, 

I’t;. Sirs t'-her, ISrowii’s .Siiuarc, of a dauglitcr. 

27 . At Kihiihiirgli, ttie l.ady of Thomas Car¬ 
lyle, Esq. iidviJCcite, Ilf a son. 

— At ‘1.", (Jcoige Square, the Lady of John 
Maclseiiaie, Esq. M.L). of a daugliter. 

2 I 1 . .tt I’oytiUfielil-lioiice, the Lady of Major 
ti. (i. Monro, of .1 son .nid heir. 

.10, At St .Andrews, tlie Cady of John Andcr- 
M>n Uoliortson, Esq. writer to the siguet, of a 
daiighler. 

^1. At London, Mrs Robert Cliarlcs, of licr 
seventh son. 

Si'p/. 2. Mrs. J. S. Robertson, 18, Charlotte 
.Square, of a son. 


MARniAr,E.S. 

.f/iii. 9. At .Sidney, New South Wales, Lieu¬ 
tenant James Uiowii, .I'tli Regiment, to Auue, 

(lilest daughter of Major Loekycr, of the same 
regiment. 

Ja/f/ 'J. George Falcoiiar, Esq. Captain, SOth 
Ilegiidont, only son of David Faleoiiar, Esq. of 
Cailowrle, to Uabella Christian, eldest daughter 
(if l.ieutcnant-Uenerai Goldie of the Nunnery. 

— At CasUc Hill, in the euuiity of Perth, An¬ 
drew Clarke, Esq. eldest son of Robert Clarke, 
Esq. of Coursier, to J.iiie, daughter of the late 
Colonel Sir John Wardlaw, U.irt. ufPitrcavic. 

,i. At Echt Ilouse, CleinenU Lunisdeu, Esq. 
advocate, Aiierdeen, to Jane, third daughter of 
James Forties, Esq. of EehC 

9. At Stirling, the Rev. Ateliibald Bennie, mi¬ 
nister of tlie West Church, Stirling, to Eliza, only 
daughter of James Noble, Esq. Ctilleeturof Ex¬ 
cise. 

— At Longford, Captain Laurence Gnome, 
91st Foot, sou of Colonel George Cnrme of Inch- 
brakle, Perthshire, N. U. to Eliiialicth Ih-ances, 
youagiest daughter of the late Joseph Kedgeway, 
Esq. of BaUiiidcry, county of Meatli. 

Id. ^ North Berwick, Robert Steuart, Esq. of 
Alderstou, to Maria, third daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymplo. 

— At Portobello, Kolxirt Muir, M.D. EMin- 
burgb. to Frances Hay, daughter of James Lan¬ 
ders, Esq. Fifeshire. 

— At Eaniock House, Lanarkshire, Hugh Wil¬ 
liam Williams, Esq. to Hotuiia, second daujrhtcr 
of the deceased Alex. Millar, Esq. of Dalnair. 

. .. —• At S|inng Bank, Anthony M'Kenzie, Esq. of 
JijM'PimvinciiirUaiik of Ireland, to Mary, d.angh- 
T^irof the late John M'KiHon, Esq. Stirling. 

At All Soul’s Church, St Mary-la-bonnc, 
Loudon. J. Evelyn Denison, Esq. of Opiiigton, 


Notts, MiP. to the Lady Cliorloitc Dentlnek, thud 
daughter of his Grace the Duke of PortWd. 

16, At Edinbn^h, Andrew Huwden, F.sq. W'.S. 
to I.aura, eldest daughter of the late Ilobcrt 
Richard Maitland, Esq. 

IC. At Izmdon, F. T. Williamson. Esq. Captain 
in the 73 d Regiment of Foot, to Frances Caro- 
hne, youngest daughter of Sir John Murray, 
Bart. 


17. At Edinburgh, theRi^ht Hon. David Boyle, 
I.ord Justice Clerk, to Miss Camilla Catherine 
Srnythe, eldest surviving daughter of the late 
Hon. David Smythc of Methven, one of the ho- 
uators of the College of Justice. 

— At New York, Waiter Telfor, Esq. sur¬ 
geon, Niagara, Dpiier Canada, .to Kiiphcniia, 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Dcnhara, of the 
General Register House, Edinburgh. 

19. At Aberdeen, Andrew Anderson, Esq. of 
TcriKiot, in the East Indies, to Eleonora Sophia, 
eldest daughter of James Gibbon, Esq. Golden 
Square. 

— At Dunure Castle, the Rev. James Thom¬ 
son, Mayholc, to Agnes, daughter of Mr James 
Gray. 


23. At .Sciggie, Mr Andrew Omnd, .St John'«, 
London, to Ilelcu, daughter of John Thomson, 
K.sq. Siiggic. 

2 , 1 . At Drimnin House, Colonel Maepherspn, 
of the Hon. Esq. India Comjiany's svTvlec, to 
Alexandrinn, eluest daughter of ihc lute Joliii 
Maeicaii, Esip Boreray. 

2G. At the Royal Hotel, Edinburgh, Lieut. 
Gen. Durham of Largo, to Miss Anstnithcr, el¬ 
dest daughti-r of the late Colonel John Anstru- 
tiler of the ()2rt RegimeiU. 

— At .Spriiighill, c.iptain Biyan Broughton, 
of the lion, the East India Com|iniiy’s strviee, Ui 
Beatriee, youngest daughter of the late WillUm 
Hunter, Esij. of Glciiunni-tnii, 

51. At Mc.iilpelhcr, Uiuutstlcld Links, Robert 
Hogg, IXq. George Street, to Mrs Agnes Gray, 
widow of tlie late Hugh Niinnui, Eaii. 

— .\t Knowsoulh, Mr Uoberlson, surgeon, 
Jedburgh, to harah, fourUi daugliter of the late 
ItobcriCarr, E>.q. of Dowsdcii, Northumberland. 

yitfg. 6'. AtGaileows, James Bum. Ks(|, W.K. to 
Margaret, daughter of the late John Ueugh, Emi. 
of Gartcows. 

— At Muwelburgh, Mr William Paterson, 
Alound Place, Edinburgh, to Margaret Jam*, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr Robert Prime- 
ro.ve, Mussi'lburgh. 

— At .V'l Andrews, the Rev. George Burns, 
D.l)., minister of the .Scots Church in the city of 
StJohn, New Brunswick, British North Ainenca, 
to Esther, only surviving daughter of the late 
Rev, James Slruthers, ot College Street Cliajiel, 
Edlnburgli. 

7 . .Vt Clifton Hall, James Maitland Hog, Esc). 
advcKMto, second son of tlie deex-ased Thoina.s 
Hog, Esc), ol Ncwlistun,to Helen, tlurd daughter 
of sir Alexamler Charles Maitland Gibson of 
Clifton Hall, Bart. 

— At Newh.ston House, David Maitland Mak- 
gill. Esq. of Uankcillour, to Ele.mur Julian, se¬ 
cond daughter of tlie late Thomas Ilog, Esq, of 
Ncwliston. 

— At Cameron Cottage, Fifeshire, Peter Wood, 
Esq.. Leith, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
John Wood, .S.S.C., Edinburgh. 

9. At LiveriuKil, Thomas tvgilvy. Esq. to Eliza, 
daughter of John Wilson, Esq. I.iverpool. 

13. At Edinburgh, Colonel William Turner, of 
the 1st regiment Uuiiibay Cavalry, iq Eliza, clctcst 
daugliter of Francis Brodie, Esq. W.S. 

— James, son of the late John Ramsay of Barra, 
to Maria, relict of F. G. Canqibeli, E^., and 
daughter of the late Geneial I'atrivk Uutl. 

11 . At Pcith, the Rev- Giurgc Uarlas, Dun¬ 
fermline, to Jauc, only daughter ol llaiJic Clunie, 


Perth. . ^ „ 

15. At Springkcll, John Shaw Stewart, Esq. 
advocate, third son of the late Sir Micl^l bhaw 
Stewart, Bail, of Ardgowan and Blaekhati, to 
Jane Stuart, second daughter of Sir John Heron 

Maxwell. Bare of Sprmgkeil. 

_At London, CapUiin Harding, Royal Horse 

Artillery, to Caroline JolinsUiiie, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Kcuiielti Callender, Escp of Craig- 


forUi. 


— At Newington, Eilmburgh, Henry Andersou 





Deaths. 




Duff. E«q. ahertflleletk at <h« aounty of Mowy, 
to Juttina, Uiiid daughter of I*aac PcnsyUUj ftHqi 
Ikxiltecllcr. Elgin. 

16. At Harrow, Captain Willlnm Mnrjorimnka, 
to Mary, eldest d.tugnter of H™ry Stone, Es*!- 
, 17. WlWam Hamilton. " icklow, to 

Francni fourth clAughitT of Ulooci, Ls^a of 
Cranaher, onuoty of tJlare, Irelnnd. _ 

20. At Carlton I’l.nf, (.I’usiiow, David FerpU- 

aon. ESJ. lilaigmr, to M.iry, daughter of John 
Monteitli, Esc|. , ,, .. 

21. At I.ylitone, th? Rev. John Archibald Bo- 
nar, ounisb’r of Lnrbert iuid Dunipacr, to M.ar. 
carot, daii/jhter of the late Mr I’urvev, Lylestone. 

— At tiroic iSlrcot. Mr Daniel Miinru, Munro 
Place, near rortobcllo, to Eliza, second daughter 
of tienrge Miiiiro, Es^. 

£?j. At IjliLburgli, in Friends’ Meeting IIoii.se, 
Walter IVihoii, Est]. Hawick, to Rebecca, eldest 
daugiitcr of n iUiarii Gibb, Edinburgh. 

— At Hamilton, the Rev. 7'hoiuas Grierron. 
niinistc r of h irkhean, to Russell, only dau^itcr of 
i'rofcssor Walker, Glasgow. 

21. vit Durham, George Goldie, Esn. M.D. of 
York, lo Mary Anne, second daughter of the late 
Joseph Bonoim, Esq. A.It. A. 

‘J7. At Moray House, f^nongate, John Chris, 
tian Cicsovius, Esq. from Kell, to Helen, only 
daughter of Jusepli Pitcairn. Esq. Hamburgh. 

2ti. At Leith, Mr William Onguid, write:, Kd'n* 
Imrgli, to Hardie, scc'ind daughter of Mr ('eoigc 
Dickson, merchant. Bernard btrec-t, Leith. 

— At London, Charles II encage, Esq. con of 
Thomas Hcneage, Esq. to Louisa, third daugliler 
of the lUglit Hon. Lord Gmves. 

30. At Linlitligow, Mr Fletcher Ite.ad Low, 
Rector of the Gi.'iramar .School, Linlithgow, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of James Itae, Esq. 
SherifT-substitute of Linlithgowshire. 

— John Flctclier, Macfarlan, Esq. surgeon, to 
Janet, ilauglitcr of the late Mr .Mex. JohnsCuue, 
merehant in Kdinburgh. 

jMtelif, At Harper’s Ferry. Mr M'Kenny, to 
Mrs Jackson, he being the uadyS fji/i hushuvl, 
and she only in her tuiciiti/~i year! 

Hi’pU 4. Mr AlcNunder C.implM'll, hatter, hforih 
Dridge, to Lcsslie, daiigUler of the late Ja.nes 
Chalmers, Esq. Solicitor at Law. 


DEATHS, 

Dee. 1826. At Aiinatto Bay. Jamaica. Andrew, 
yiouiigcst son of Lieut. Cnc.ip, Royal Navy, 
Burntisl.-uul, eliiitfinate of the Pluenix. 

' Jan, at), IKJ". .At Mullitighiir, Ensign Alex. 
Imics, 7th Native infantry, Bombay Establish, 
inent. 

March 1 f>. On her passage to England, on I oard 
the shtp Wellington, (he wile of Lictir.-Colouel 
Campbell, of his M.ijesty'h Sttli regiment. 

18 sea, on iKurJ the l.aily Kennowny, on 
tVie passage liimi Ceylon, Captain Willi im On, 
of his Majfsit’s qjth Uegiinent. 

A/It if .rU. tin btiard the I.ady Kepnowav Indi.a. 
in.tii, as he W. 1 S rcluriiir.g to Ctiriqie on luaiei.f 
absence, tlic Hon. bir ilardiugc iiillord, Cn.ef 
Justice of Cey lon. 

Jfrtv, .At Jam.iica, Uolvrt, son of Peter Dill, 
Esq. colloftor ot Cess, Edinburgh. 

‘jq. At Halifax, NoiaSeoiia, Mr Jolm Rule, 
shipping oftiter ot itie Provmci.il lte\i.nue De- 
Iiartiilent ot tile port of Halilax. 

June 21. AtDoune, Perthshire, John Mitchell 

£s<|. 

as. At Manse of Kolhicmay, George Gerard 
Sliumie, student of medieine, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Dr .Siinraie, minister of Uothiemay. 

26. At Eden Hall, Cumberland, b'lr I’hilip 
Musgravr. Bart. M. P. for (.'arlisle. 

— At Le Mans, in France, Aiine, youngest 
daughter of the late John Flctuher, Esq. of Du. 
nans. 

— At New Spynie, near Elgin, Afr Joim Mac- 
kiminie, sqhnulmaster of New bpyiue, iiged 

27 . At Addington, Berwlckshiiv, Mr James 
Simson, of the firm of .Simson and M'Dcugal, in 
Manchester. 

— At I’trth, aged 82, Mr David Johnston, ma¬ 
nufacturer. 

28. Atr D.ivid Drown, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

..A. At her bouse in SiafKitd 8trf*Pt, Miss Sophia 

Priiijsie, daughter of tlic lute James pritigki of 
btiwraiid, Esq. 


28. At Wo. 16, It Andrew’!) «t«tii«,Edhibttrg1u 
James Smytt, Emi. W.S. 

23. At Brlj^ton Crescent, PortobeUo, Char, 
lottc, the wife of Robert Banner, Juo. E*fj. 

— At llaKtings, Air Andrew Harper, of Leith. 

.10. At Li'iili.'Pranees Hell, eldest daughter of 

Mr John Gelia'Iy, agent for Carton ('oinyuiuy sc 
that port. 

•L'l.'/f 1. At Pultenoy, Wieh, Captain Robert 
La*J,'orib(' snveek John o' Groat, ol Thurso. 

2. At <!.istie Hill, in the eouiify of Perth, .An¬ 
drew Clarke, Esq. clil.'-t son of Robert Clarke, 
Esq. of Coiirsier, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Coloiiel Sir .lohn Wiirdlaw, Bart, of Pitreavie. 

r>. .\t .Springfield, Dm id I.aieg, aged 72, 
who had for ilurty-fivc years oflieiated as Hteli 
priest ,il Ciiefiia (ireeii. He c.iugbt eiild on lus 
w.ay to l.iirin.tcr, to give C' ideiiee on tiie trial of 
the W.-ikelieids, liom the^ffecu. of which he never 
recovered. , „ 

— At E iinlinrgh, Mr George Swan, of the firm 
of Swii'i iiiitl Ewart, iewellpis. 

— At Drumley, Mts Lilias .Afontgomene, relict 
of John Il.'P'i'lon, Esq. late if .Sundrum. 

.5. At I lo,-:i.!c.sii, DrrwicKshite. Mr Alexander 
Tlioi’.isou, t.irmer. 

— At Edinburgh, Alary, daughter of Willtain 
llotll, E-q. lJriil[T0 of Allilil. 

6. At Cauldliaino, Alex. Alnnteati', Esq 

— At Tiviol Row, Robert (rr.iv, youngest sou 
of Mr Alex. Stodarf. rnereli.uit. Lawn market. 

7. At Call.andcr, D.ine.ni M'lntyre, Esq.wrileT. 

8. At i.'Jtidoll, WilHsiii Giant, Esq. of Coiigal- 
Mil. 

— At St Airlrews, Alajor Grey, late of I be 
Royal Marines. 

y. At Harrow Rink, near AVooler, Riehani 
Job.on, E-q. of Turvelews, .Nortiminberland, in 
his 'list year. ’ 

10. At’MilburnCotl.-ge, Miirningside, Creorgina 
Chri,lin.i Kerr, tlutd daughter of the Bight Hmi. 
Lord Itohcrl Kirr. 

— AtGoldm Bridge, DuMiu. Mr W. Crombie. 

— AtCiiuir Fife. Mrs Di (.inee. 

— At ills iiuuse. Hi Guiliii tsbvirr Park, Aliddle- 
sex, M:*jor AU'M.udi r Moriain, of the Hon. East 
India Ci'ii'pinv’s (Heie'a'.i sets .ev, agt'd 6!l. 

— Al I'tvbles. Mr Ui'Inm Ked.lit, on rehaut. 

11. .At Foitir, Ch.-irles Webster, Esq. Chief 
M.'igistr.'-te of F'orf.ir, 111 the 76th year in' liis age. 

— s\t Forfar, Mr Peter Raiikiue, printer ami 
stationer, 

— At Anxerro, in rraiiee, riiristin.i ls.ibell.i. 
wife of Wilkins George Terry, Esq. kite of hi. 
Ma.u'stj’s 1st regiment of Lite Guards, and daugh¬ 
ter ol Licut.-Col. Patrick Tytler. 

12. At BrighfO'i Creseent.’ Poriobf llo. .Andrew, 
vc.i.iii,est sou of tils' late JairiLS .Macrobin,' Vlaq. so- 
beitor-al-iav. 

n. .At ins house, Broe.n Squaw, Dr J mes 
Mi Iter, Ft How of the Royal I 'ollegc of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

— At Mixithill, Aljth, 7.1rs Filizalicth Ramsey, 
wife of tl’C llPT. .lames H:n. 

— At Dundee, John Miieiluiiald, Esq. fonncrly 
of C.a<( utt;i, 

I I. At ^3.aTteus Hern, ne.ir Hr-icknall, Berks, 
Jniiii Maslio, aged 80. Ileiv.vs at the hiking of 
t/uebee .iiid Alartiiuqnc, iitnl was one of the sea¬ 
men who hcliied to carry General Wolfo off the 
held of bit tie. 

— At hiK house, C.altonhill, Mr Jidin Bonar, 
merchant, Leith Street. 

— At Hallsidc, Mrs Janet Maitland Bmeo, 
daughter of James Bruec, Esq. of Kinniiird, an- 
tliorof “ Travels to Di's;0M.r the .Source itf the 
Nile," and wife of John .lardine, Eixp n'llvdOate. 

15 . At Manse of Ft'rry-I'Ajit.ini.Craig. tlw Bfev. 
William I). Sw.111, nunisterof that pHrisli,. 

— At Tnxls, his,Serene Hnrhne.s.. Prince Charles 
Al.'xaiidi r, ot l,iitiiiii and 'I'axis. 

— At Aloont, Newcastle, Staft'ordshire, inged 
73, Josiali Spode, Esq. 

16. At Corfu, Ann CharloBe, daugiitcr of 
Major Pamnns. 

17. At Iktlmahny, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Morton. His Lordship was in the fii'tli yearef 
his age. Ho Buceeeded liis father in I77I. 

was a Knight of the Thistle, mid laird LieiiteapitL 
of Mid Lottiian, dtc. He is suceeoded, in his JjtSSpx 
tisli titles, by George Shoito Douglas, Esq. srtn lif 
Hu ilon. .John Donqlns. hy Fr.inces, d>iii!,liter of 
1 1 
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Ediranl, Lotd HaKtfood. The British peerage 
of Lord Dotiglas of L«)clilcvcii is extincti having 
been {'ranted to hiit Ltndkhip and his heirs male. 

I7> At Cathcart M.miiC, in the biUli year of hia 
ag(!, and 4Sd of his tniiiistry, the Her. Uavul Dow, 
minister of that pansli. 

— At likiiiiburgli, Mrs Christian Pyper, relict 
of Mr Robert Puller, Edinlnirgh. 

lil. At London, .lotiu Shaw, Ksq. surgeon, sc* 
rood Run of C'liarlt's Miaw, Em|. Ayr. 

At lier TCRidenee, AViaids-de, near Kelso, 
Ludy Diana Scott, relict of W alter Scott, Ksi). of 
Harden. 

— At Eilinbnrgh, Mrs Katharine t'ampbell, 
widow of Jolin Yule, M.l). 

"1. At her house, in Kotres Street, Mrs Rutlicr^ 
fiird. 

— At Ills house, Park Plaee, Eilinburgh, 
Arciiibalil I'onitubic, Em|. txioKsetlcr, Edinburgh, 

— \L Ilerdinuiiston, Fl.ti>t Lotliinn, AlcxiiiuUr, 
Youngest son of Mr Peter Logon, hi K.'itherine’s 
DOlks, l.oiiiluii. 

U'-'. At Chetrybank, Caiil.-iin Janies Fenwick, 


,iged I'J. 

• At Halgmy, Mrs Janet Onodsir, wiie of Mr 
Andrew ioildell, iromnoiiger. (iLisijim-. 


‘J.k At Kdiiiburgo, Mario Hay, wife of Dr John 


■J'lsuciuT. 

— At her lioufC, Canoiimills, Mrs Mary Far- 
(jiihar, relietof Mr C.iin{)bcll Deiunaii. 

— At ills house, Leith, Mr Hobert I’oterson, 
late {Uiiiter, 

— At llilllunisiifield, Mrs ('hristiaii Dow. wi¬ 
llow of the Kile lies. Jamc., Uingw.iil, luiiiisicr of 
l''arr. 

— At No, 10 , Diildin S'recL Mr Robert Aitchi- 
hon. Kite lornier in Liarron, East LoUiuin, ill lus 
Toth year. 

— Al l’Dishel Kieh, i>.irisliof Inser.ivcn, naiiif- 
sliire, M.iriMrettir.int, ..;,.sl itpworclsiif llloyo.ir.'. 

‘Ji. At Oxford, Elizj, wifi of Arthur Cliiliiid, 


E-(l. 

iK», At Coiislaii-l, Mr(jeorne Diekson, firmer. 

— At Nil. 'J. Thislle Couit, Mri Murray. 

I’d. At itroughty herry. Mis .I.ine AilKen, svi- 
dow ol lilt Ke\. Jnhii Uu' .fll. Kite of Muthill. 

_A: L.iiit.hall, Alex, sinitii, Esip of l..iUilhaU. 

— At Kokoii, III hf. 7«th year, Mr S. t'roin- 
ton, who inseiited, 17S.S, the spiniiiiii' inaehinc 
eilleii “ The .Mule,” now so universally used by 


the eothiii maiiufacfurers. 

K’7. At the resi-lciiei" of his Royai llighiiLss the 
DiiKu 01 K'Ureiiee, in Clulrle-s Street, Berkeley 
Square, loindoii. after a few hours’illiicss, Uil- 
iioiii lleiiiy Adolphus, the infant sunot Colonel 
,i'id L.idv August,! Fitsclareiiee. 

_ At Nil. 11, titorgo Street, DuB.aId Canipbell, 
Esii- «l lUlliuahj. 

_ At his house, Roebaril PKice, Cdiiiburgh, 

J.v.iies Halloityne, Esip wiitei in Ediiiburi>li. 

_ Thomas Juuor, Ksij. late of the I'ri.perty 


Ta\ Ollice. , . 

_ Drowned, whilst hatliuig at tlravcseiid, Mr 

John Muelian, eldest su:i uf Mis Uiuduu, 3, liill 
tjiiuare, Edinhurt'li. ' 

_ ,\t Tranent, Mrs Kemp, widow or the Rev. 

Andrew Kemii, uiiiii'.u.r nt AborKidv. 

2H. At her liouse iii Fredeiiek street, in her 
97 th year. Mis Janet Beikwith, relict of Major- 
Cener^ John Beckwith, and daughter of the late 
Uev. Dr. lleorge Wisliart. 

— At Edinburgh, .Sarah Sloekton, wife of Cap¬ 
tain Robison, Supcriutcadc 111 of Police. 

At Xerez de Ka I'roiitei 'i. Spain, Hcorge 
CMrtem thbinsnut sou ot ti. 1 raimtoun, Esq, of 


flatho. the Rev. Dr Duncan, minislerof 
Rntll^ and Principal Clerk to the Duucral Asaem- 
bly of the Church of Scotlaud, 

— At Musselbiii-gh, Andrew ileriut. Esq. late 
mercluUit, Olasgovv-. 

» At the Manse of Kiilin, the Rev. IIu*h 
Macdougal, minister of tii.it paiiah, iii tlicdikh 
year of liia <ige .and .lild of Ins louiislry. 

311. Attlie EarlForlcscuc’s, iiiliioavenorSquarc, 
London, Sosna. ViBeountcss Elningioii. 

— At lleinclirie, Fitcsliirc, George Ballingall, 
Em, of Ualtankirk. 

At .>^trathpeltbr Wells, Mr Rolicrt Arthur 
ifmro, eldest sou of Ciiarka Mooio, Esq. of Her 
ry^, writer, stonchaveu. 


31. At OhMgow, Qnee Doyle, wife of Mr Tbos. 
Duncagi, pdiitcr. 

Avg. At the Manse of Evie, the Uev. John 
Duguid.-miiiiatcr uf Kvie and Rendal. 

1. At Kirkcudbright, very suddenly, Misi 
Wood, daughter of the late Ralph Wood, Esu. 
Keltonroains. 

— At Sudbury (tall, Derbyshire, Right Hon. 
Alice Lucy Lady Veinon, Rjiouse of Henry I.oTd 
Vernon, and daughter of tlie late Sir John White* 
ford, fart, of Whileford. 

"2. Al tlic Castlehlll, Edinburgh, John Mac¬ 
donald, aged 107 years; he retimed possession 
of ail hia facuities to bis dissolution. He was 
the ideniieal person that met Flora Macdonald 
and the Pretender, Prince Charles Stuart, in their 
great distiess, ill tlie Highlands, as two ladies, and 
ronducte.l them to the “ Virgin Well” to assuage 
lliCir p,irehod thirst, and afterwards escorted tiwin 
to ft CLiitle.jiaii's hoiisi', where they received pro* 
teetiou, ,iiid lie, to Ins surprise and admiration, 
discovered win)they v.ere; on uliieh heeverafter 
Used to dilate wilii cnlliusiustie satisfaction and 
delight. 

3. Al Monti Catiin, near Florence, .Alexander 
ILonsny, Esq. formerly of the Hon. Blast Jodis 
Cuiiipiiiiy’s tavil Service nt Bonibay. 

— At Ayr, Miller Ann, eldest daughter of Uic 
Hon. It. itoilo. 


— At E.liiibiirgh, Mrs Ooorlay, relict of Oliver 
uoiirlfty. Esq. of Crai.'rotliie. 

— At Loiuluti, 111 her TJth ye.ir, Catherine, 
widow 111 the lat.! Havdtii liumley. Esq. and 
mother-m-Ki>v io Joseiiii Hume. Esq.’M.P. 

•1. At Eiiilge 1 \is(!e, eoiiiitv of .Susses, the Hon, 
I.ady HeiiiietLi j\ei die, 1. 1 ), oiilv il.iiightcrof 
Henry, E,irl ot Aberg-ivetiiiy, K.l'’. Jne. sVc. 

.It Edinburgh. Jaiu, fourth sKiuglitcr of 
James C.iiheart, E-aj. 

t'. Mr (leorge M.iiner, Bristo .Street. 

— At E.liiiliurgh, Mrs (.race Grant, wife of 
C'iipKiiii .losiqiii xpi.di-, It.iV. 

— .At her house, Lciqiold Place, Mrs Ann Fyrea, 
relict of .lohiiTh.imsiiii, Esq. n-ival olHeer, Leith. 

» K. .At V icwrudd, Triinly, Mrs Jane Bucluinan, 
widow of Hr John Buebauaii. 

— At Chiswiek, of ii.llammation, the Right 
Him, George Cainiiiig, Bhrst Lord of the Trea¬ 
sury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, flic. 

P. At Ilerniaiid, the Uoii. George Fergussou, 
Lord Heriiiand. 

— At lladdmgton, Alexander HDIop, late 
c'oth ins'rc'iant ttiere. 

lu. At Hilihea 1, iiearMusacIburgh, Robert Ver¬ 
non, Bisq. luce of itie Royal Scots (frcy.'i. 

— Ac Dundee, .Mr 'L'lumas Ouiuidson, book¬ 
seller; and, oil the folloaiiip morning, his daugli- 
ter June WilhamBOii, agul B yeais. 

— At liliisqow. Win .Stalea, Esq. wriler, there. 

II. At Holmes liouse, Roxburghs’.iito, Lieiit.- 

Colonel James Hunsmure, formerly of the 71ith 
legimeiit. 

— .At Archikald Plajc, Edinburgh, Mr Alirara 
Coralia. 

I'.’. At F.dinburgh, in the 5'2d year of hia nge, ' 
Mr .Alexander Lawiic, late lle.iebn uf Uie Intvt- 
porutiun of Dyers. 

— .At Woriliing, in I 1 U .S7th year. Dr Good- 
cnoiigh, ISisliop of Carlisle, a geiitlemun 01 great 
le.artiiiig. and u most piou.s .and exemplary dii me. 

— At !,iiuddL'ii1iain, the seat of her uncle the 
Earl of Aibv'inaile. Mrs iVilli.im AVake.'ield. 

— VI Eihuburgli, Mrs Huiuiuh BKiek, wife of 
the Rev. Dr Muir. 

— At Pilt Street, Ronnington, .T.anet .Simson, 
wifcot Lwut. Andrew .'-nutli, Royal N.ivy. 

1.7, At Edinburgh, ftlisi Mary Sicisart, last 
sun iviii" dull'htef uf the late John htcn.irl. Lsq. 


cuiieeuir oi ess i .s. 

U. At Well Park, .John T.'aiiauf, f'sq. in tlie 
S.'d year (11 h.i, a;e. 

15. At E.iiiihurgh, Robert V/e! di, I'sq. of Collin. 

— At Dr/bui ;h Abbey, Mr Di'(i;i,o Lyon, but¬ 
ler to liie Rigiit fl.in. the is.ail of BiieJi . 11 ; and oa 
the IKth, Mrs I,y.>n, ins wid.iw, who hud previ¬ 
ously been m g.Kid liealth, 

J(j. At WsHidsidc, East l,otlii.an, Charlotte 
d.'iiighter of John Putcisoii, Emi. GayBcld Square, 
Ediiiliiirg! 

17 . At laiiislnu, John, Earl of Stradbroke, in 
the 7 «th year ol his age. 
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IH. At Qracftmt, Mr Oeo. Wetolii tumer. 

1». At Ardtur, Aiiniii. ('aiitiiin * armj- 

vlitHd, cm Ihe half>pay of Ins Majesty’* 72d rcgl- 
metit. 

~ At Bombie Bush, Isabella, eldest daughter 

«f Mr Alexander Hay, BerthirickHoiMciat ^ 

SU. At London, Miss Jane Stevenson, dauchter 
of fhe deeenacd l)r Alexander Stevenson, physi- 
Clan in Gl.lscf^w. . „ ^ ^ 

— At Leith, Mr Adam French, wine merchant 
tJiere. in the H.'.i li yi ar of hU age. 

— At Leith, .Ioanna Gordon, youngest daughter 

of John Kaj. K-ii-jhip-owner. 

‘Jl. At l.ullirie House, tifesture, Charles HiU, 
Emi. of Liilline. 

_ At In-r house. West Richmond Street, Mrs 

Amelin I’erry, former!/ of Montreal, Lower Ca- 


nailn. 

2 " At Htlensburgh, Mr Henry Abercromby, 
writer, Stirling. 

— At Edinburgh, William Cathcart, Esq. of 
Tours. 

'J3. At 42, Ibrlc Place, Edinburgh, William 
Sligo, K'4|. 

21 . At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Maegeorge, wife 
of Mr Hnhert (Jhristie, tohieconist, Kdinliurch. 

2.1. At Trinity, nesr Ediiiburgn, Miss A. M. 
null', youngest d.-iughter of the late Captain 
George Uuftj Royal hfavy. 


Bneeteuoh Plaoe, aged .11 yeags, 
Mrs hliaabeth Molvson, wife of Mr Alemnder 
Dcuchar, jun. tnerehaat, Edinburgh. 

SH. At Uxenfnrdmains, Mrs Elizabeth Steven- 
son, relict of Mr David Hunter, farmer, Fala- 
mains. , 

' — At Hammersmith, near, London, Lord Ar¬ 
chibald Hamilton, M.P. for Lanarkshire. Mis 
Lordship had so far recovered from his previous 
illness, that lie was making arrangements for Jus 
departure for Scotland, but, unfortunately, the 
eflecte of a severe cold, eiiught from a too sudden 
exposure to tlu‘ air, teriuiiuitcd his UGe. 

29. At her liousc. No. .51, North t^tloStruct, 
Edinburgh, Miss Anne Maelcod, duugtuer of the 
late John Maeleod, Esq. of Mnclemt, 

In his tent, near Nag)iorc, East Indies, 
Lieutenant Dallas, son of Ma|,>r Dallas, late of 
Maeslleniyst}ii, Montgomeryshire. Tins promi¬ 
sing \ouii!' ni .111 was prrfliliuusly inutdoied liy 
his ul.ick servant, who had been bluincd for Ixid 
conduct; the assa<sm escaptsL 

Liitrlif. Mr John Druiuiiioiid, iiurut-hiLLl seiiool- 
maslei.' t'nmrie. 

iMtelft. .At Winclicster, Uie Right lion. Luily 
Wary Murray. 


SIR HENRY MON'iREIFF WELLWOOD, Bajit. 


9. At F.dinlrurgh, the Rev. Sir Henry 
MoncTPifr W ellwood of Tullibolc, Ran. one of 
tlic ,M misters of St t'nlhbcrt’s, in the 76th year of 
his age, and 5bth of his ministry. In the death 
of Sir Henry society 1i.k lo.t one of us most rc- 
spt'eted oTuaniC'iits, :tiid our church the most dig¬ 
nified and venerable of its Fimetioriarics. rtiougn 
he has dietl full of \ ears end of honours, his loss is 
not the less to be deplored. Uniting, in the highest 
tlcgtee, strong practical sense and wisdom with ster¬ 
ling rectitude of principle and iiiiileviating con¬ 
sistency of conduct,—the most lilxual and en- 
liglitcned viewTs with active and unwearied bene- 
xolonce,—and a deep sense of reiigioii with aenn- 
staiit illustr.ition of its doctrines m the unobtru¬ 
sive pietv of his life,—Sir Henry Moncmtl lorni- 
ed altogeUier an example amt a nio<iel on which 
the members of his s.iered protession might form 
themselves, and aihniralily calciiLitid at once to 
dignify and eles'ate the cli iraetcr of a elcrgyinan. 
7'here are other men of more brilliant and lersa- 
tile ability, but for strength of judgment, and pe- 
nerr.ating's.igaeity, he luis left no equal. Far re- 
moved on the one hand truiii a liikcwnrm profes¬ 
sion of Ctmstian truth, lie .ilso cvincid <i (lisdaui- 
ful repugnance to all fanatical ze.il and morhiil 
sentiment, hineeie in piety, and strict in princi¬ 
ple, to a degree which few in.iint.iin, he also ex- 
tiibiteci liy his conduct, that a devout may lie also 
8 nialdy character; and that there is no neces¬ 
sary connexion between ciangelical doctrine, and 
those weaknesses in the mob of its professors, 
whicli have covered the bestuf pnaciplus with un- 
irieritcd rcproacli. 

As a preacher, .‘»ir Henry Moncreiff was distin¬ 
guished by enlarged and comprehensive views of 
scripture truths, as well as for the strict evangeli¬ 
cal purity of ins doctrine; and no one ever pos¬ 
sessed 111 a higher degree the art of enforcing pre¬ 
cepts in a manner at once striking and impressive. 
Vigorous muBculinc sense was his great character¬ 
istic; and it ratiier gained than lost its force by 
the homely dress in which it was sonicliiiies cloth¬ 
ed. He had evidently bi'Cn a close and attentive 
observer of life; and he drew from the vast stores 
of his extiericuce and observation, tiiose apt .iiid 
Iclicitoiui illustrations which itnprcsscil indelibly 
on the mind the precept ur doctrine wliicli it was 


his object to enforce. In the most ordinary sense 
of the woni he would not be called c1o<|ncnt. vet 
tlierc brcatheil fervonr in lii.s .uldrcss, which im¬ 
pressed his hearers with more than the force of 
or.u,iry. Tliey who have only rc.ul his sotiiuiiis, 
C.I11 lorm no adequate idea ol them as they weie 
delivered, llis m,iniicr, alw.iys imprKsise. Iw- 
cainc pcculi.iily interesting iii the latter yiSivs of 
his life; and there was something iH’Ciili.uly 
touching on those r.trc occasions when ne.-ippciil- 
td to the feciincs. Ills writiiigsnre sMuiuisl ivilh 
the chiirnclcr of his clotiueiiec. and exhibit a ge¬ 
nuine picture ol riie predominant qiiidity ot his 
miml, which consi-teAiti a strong love of the Use¬ 
ful, imx-c.1 with a emitempt for the mere eleg.iii- 
eie.- and gmecs of ornaineut. lie never aisjuired, 
and pruliably never studKil, thaC.ea'ie ,ind v.irioty 
of illustnition whicii is requisite to eonstitule a 
popular .author. 

Ills talents were more praetical th.in specula- 
tivc, and accordnigly it was in business and de- 
b.ltc chiefly lh.it he exeeUed. Hi» manner in dc- 
bate wjis puinteil ami diicct; at onec, wirhmit 
preface or ex)i1anutiun, he dirccteil his attack 
against the weak yxirt of his adversary, and hd- 
vmg shown the f.illacy of his leading points ad- 
du -eil, took no iiotiee of what was subordinate. 
I'liougli by no iiicans an clmiucnt s|ieakcr, and 
bcarcely even a regul.ir debater, he ciimnimidetl 
the rcsppcr of his opjKinenbi, and the conOdeiice 
of his friends, for a long ywriod of time, abound¬ 
ing in contests which were keenly and alily dis¬ 
cussed, princiyially by the weight of his jicrsniial 
character—by thi* manly fairness of bis dei«ift- 
ment, and the opinion entcitamed of tliesouiid- 
nes-s ami solidity of lie: judgment. 'The intluenee 
which he had acquired was merited, not only by 
his eonoiict as a leader in the uhurim Courts, but 
also by the management of the biqulrieiof emn- 
ui|tt(x;s, and 111 general busiilusa; ttm sdiemc of 
tile iA idows’ Fund will remain a tasting record 
of lis industry, kilent, and bencvolenee. While 
fnends venerate his memory on account of hta 
private worth, liis claims on the pubtic regardare 
of no ordinary kind, lie lived an exAnplaiy 
memlxT of the Clnireh of Christ; of (oat con¬ 
gregation over whicli lie presided aolongy Iw waa 
a foitbtul and adbetionute iiaator. 
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A PRErACE TO A REVIEW 0!’ Till' CHIlOMDLES 01' THE CAKONCATE. 


JJevii.vvino, as a profession by 
wliicli a certain class of men seek to 
iiistrui't tlic public, to support them¬ 
selves creditably in the middle order, 
and to keep their children from fall- 
iiipt, after the decease of enlightened 
parent.s, on the parish, is at the lowest 
possible ebb in this country ; and ma¬ 
ny is the once ivell-fcd critic now an 
hungered. We think that we discern 
in this state of things, a beautiful proof 
of retributive justice. For, through 
the long space of hmv many revolving 
years, did the race of reviewers fatten, 
as it were, on the blood and tears of 
their poor voluminous victims ! In 
what pitiable emaciation were poets, 
and other people of that description, 
seen crawling ,ahout, like half-starved 
Hies in fear of the spider! and well 
they might, for the monster would sud- 
«lcnly let himself down upon the ephe- 
merals, as they touched unawares the 
tirst invisible line of his vibratory net; 
and then fixing his fangs behind the 
car that nodded in vain to heaven, 
■would grimly regale on the sharp, 
shrill, thin, attenuated huz of the as¬ 
sassinated insect! What fierce, fiery- 
eyed, bloated, little Tarantulas were 
then your critics ! Earwigs were a 
luxury to them—Bugs nothing. They 
deposited their eggs in every cranny 
in “ the worm-eaten holds’^' of the 
most obscure booksellers that lived in 
lanes, 

And the land stank, so numerous were 
the fry.” 


It would be tedious, perhaps, to 
trace the causes of the great and salu¬ 
tary change or revolution that has, 
within the last tenth part of a century, 
been gradually taking place in the 
Critical world—and which, there is 
every reason to believe, will be com¬ 
plete before Christmas. Suffice it to 
say, that the prime Agent of this event 
was Blackwood's Magazine. Christo- 
plicr North, laying down his crutch, 
took up his besom. Away went all the 
spiders’ webs from all the windows— 
and once more, there was a clear view 
of the skies. The spiders themselves 
were given to the winds, with all the 
wizcnetl* fly-anatomies—^and the air so 
filled with a divine ottar, distilled by 
vernal twilight, and gathered in urns 
placed ivithin the rose-bowers of Buch¬ 
anan Lodge, that Scotland, sprinkled 
far and wide, has been cleansed of the 
pest lhat threatened to dcpopukite her 
l^etry ; and now all the Creatures of 
the Element again fearlessly " wave in 
the sun their bright coats dropt with 
gold." 

Dropping the images of Fly and 
Spider—Cobweb and Besom—we con¬ 
tent ourselves with congratulating our 
country on the almost total extinction 
of the race of professional and periodi¬ 
cal critics. A few of them, whom nature 
meant for better things—^havc pub¬ 
licly read their recantation—and be¬ 
long no more to tlie Infallible Church. 
Many died of dot^e in the prime of 
life—^not a few, it is pleasant to think. 


Vor. XXII. 


See Dr Jamieson. 
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have been tnuv»kroJ ; nor is it tle- 
lightful to rctlcct, what min|bt>rs J>ave 
committed suicide! Some still survive 

“ By yonder furze, unprofitably gay 

but the hand of hnriLfcr, as we hinted 
above, is upon liicin,—tlieir cheeks 
how gaunt — how hollow their oyc- 
sockets! Such knees for feebleness 
were siirelv never seen knocking one 
another on this earth! Spindle-shanks 
like these seem almost incredible! 
And alas! and woe is me ! what a me¬ 
lancholy nmmble from blabber-lip 
and slaver-tongue of yonder Paraly¬ 
tic still barbarously Eutiered to drag 
liiinself, occasionally stall-supported, 
through the pity of the streets ! 

Only think witli yourself for a sin¬ 
gle paragraph, gentle reader, of such 
an Othello, after his occupation is 
gone. Men of talents and genius, we 
shall suppose, have thought proper not 
to publish any books during the sum¬ 
mer. Taking advantage of this, there 
is a general dance and minstrelsy of 
tlie dunces. Othello and his contri¬ 
butors scatter themselves diligently 
up and down as reporters; and not 
an ass can bray, not a goose can gab¬ 
ble, but a specimen of his x»erform- 
ance is printed with suitable and con¬ 
genial remarks, and circulated through 
town and country, to the extent per¬ 
haps of five hundred copies ! No won¬ 
der the various old women of both 
e^cs, kept thus constantly employed, 
become preternaturally void of under¬ 
standing, under pressure on the brain. 
Such a life would be dangerous even 
to persons of ordinary intellect. But 
to the feeble it is always fatal. We 
have been given to understaml that 
a contributor of this description rare¬ 
ly outlives the year. Within so short 
a period, like the poor gin-horse, he 
gets blind and goes to the dogs. His 
or her place is supplied by another 
hack, so like its poor predecessor, that 
the eye of humanity is frequently 
cheated into the painful belief that it 
is the same suffering animal. For who 
can be blamed for comparing the per¬ 
sonal identity of a ceaseless succession 
of unhappy hacks, all rat-tailed, cow- 
liotrghed, ewe-necked, and ass-eared 
alike—aUke, too, in that meanest of all 
colourc, that between a dun, a grey, 
and a roan, comparable to nothing but 
that of the poorest porter with a dash 
of ditch-water, and at all times seen 
on a hide, drenched, through all its 


lidVicu: (if the QNi'o^, 

tatters, wltli unhealthy sweat. To say 
nothing of the undistinguishablc simi¬ 
litude ot the old and new scries of sta« 
ring yet lack-lustre wall-eyts! 

It is very painful to a portion of the 
public to have protruded ujion their 
vision the mean misery of such a con¬ 
dition as this ; but perhaps it is inoro 
so, to see the poor Paralytic Periodical 
mouthing away at a volume of mcri* 
in prose or verse, like a toothless eni', 
perplexed by a marrow-bone, which 
lie well knows contains most excellent 
matter, hut whose impenetrable exte¬ 
rior he continues hopelessly and hun¬ 
grily to mumble, even long after he 
has come to know in auger that all 
liis mumbling must be in vain. 

At other times, and in other inooils 
of mind, the public cannot choose but 
be diverted by such exhibitions. For 
is it not diverting to sec a I’criodieul 
supported, not by the sjnrits of tin* 
age, blit by the Small Beers, with now 
and then a few Ales and Porters ? Ilei e 
out jumps a cork with such a pother, 
that the very least one expects is a di*^ - 
charge of thunder and lightning—but 
no—a mere fritter of froth, expiring 
with the fixed air into somctliing fi'tid. 
That cork sounds well—a clear clunk 
of a decided character,—that ouglit to 
be followed instanter by fire and 
smoke, and a boiling geyser- like gi irgle 
of foaming brown-stout, that threatens, 
after filling every tumbler in tin* 
house, to overflow the punch-bowl till 
the dining-room is like the World du¬ 
ring the Flood, and picture after pic¬ 
ture disappears on the walls, till not 
one is visible but a small Barry Corn¬ 
wall, hanging like a blackamoor by a 
brass nail just below the cornice. But 
no. The porter is sound asleep at the 
bottom of the bottle, willi a heavy 
load of molasses on bis sliouldcrs ; and 
you may turn it upside down without 
wakening him from his barmy slum¬ 
bers. Try a third. And have you 
the effrontery to call this ale ? Out it 
issues, reluctant and ropy, occupying 
some thirty seconds of precious lime, 
in its cautious descent from bottle to 
jug, and combining in itself the cha¬ 
racters of oil and vinegar—at pnee 
sourest and dullest of drinks, fit, out 
of any v^etable that ever grexv, to 
make an emetic, or spoil a salhad. 

Yet we doubt not that one and all 
of the people employed about the con¬ 
cern may be, in their way, very respect¬ 
able—schoolmassters, who, in small vil- 



C/nouicltii of 

citiiiiot siippui't il)L'msclvi.'S cii- 
liroJy cni Uicir own bottoms—uslicis 
III metropolitan academics, whoso uu- 
mial salary rarely o.cceds twenty 
pounds, with some board and a little 
\vashin{if—third-rate actors on the 
boards of the Surrey or Adelphi, who 
have generally a literary turn—a play¬ 
er on the hautboy in some orchestra 
or other—I'liitariau preachers, on 
whose s’eeve lliere may chance to be 
an undeserved slur—^unfortunate men 
of talent in the King’s Bench—a pre¬ 
cocious boy or two in Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital—an occasional apprentice, run 
uway from the How—and most pro- 
l>;ibly u cousin of Tims. With such a 
various host of contributors, one might 
wonder that the concern is not more 
.-.pirited—hut then you see the coutri- 
Imlions of the 1‘Mitor himself—a man 
luiknow'ii—^but naturally emulous of 
bi'iiig a inaster-sjiirit among slaves— 
are as leaven to the whole iiias’i, and 
Tender each successive Number us hard 
aiid inedible us a quartern loaf, that, 
enisty through i xeess of old age, has 
lain great part of a moon on the baker’s 
counter, and after having been refused 
liy more than one respectable pauper, 
is eyed suspiciously by the next-door 
neighbour's Newfoundland dog, who, 
iti angry fear of n/ze vomica, growls 
refusal of the profiereil boon. 

“ i’ray, gentle reader, what do you 
suppose may such a Perioilical pay per 
sheet ?”—“ A pound."—“ What! ex¬ 
tracts includetl ?’’—“ No, no—ori¬ 
ginal pus or matter.” There is much 
starvation in such terms; for suppose 
a worthy contributor misses a month, 
or has his article returned hack upon 
his hands ! Of such casualties were 
we thinking, when in the first sentence 
pronounced in tliis Number, we said 
that many a critic was now an hunger¬ 
ed ; but we abstain from following the 
L.ubjcct into its details, and refer our 
readers to the Evidence delivered be¬ 
fore the Committee appointtsl for En¬ 
quiring into the State of Mendicity in 
the Metropolis. 

We cannot help feeling some sur¬ 
prise that any Editor sliuuld persist 
ill being prevailed upon by tlie kiud 
yet cruel charity of publishers, to 
continue in a situation, which, to say 
not a single syllable of its disreputa¬ 
ble character merely in a literary, phi¬ 
losophic, and religious point of view, 
must subject the lioldcr of it to such 
■iulTcrings as surely uccd not be eii- 


tltc Cano)iijatc- 

(lured by any nun in thii. ccmii.ry, 
however feebivi both hu aiul 

bidily poweiv:, and howcvi r ^^ ;.!eeUd 
their cultivation, who i.s not hojirles^^-. 
ly prevented by some chronic disea^L• 
from busying himself in some one or 
otlicr of the many sorts of simpler ma¬ 
nual labour to which no apprentice¬ 
ship is necessary, which require little 
strength and no skill, and by which, 
thereibre, except in times of extraor¬ 
dinary national difficulty indeed, the 
stupidest dolt that can more his fin¬ 
gers without being able very accmratc- 
ly to count them, may gain a more ho¬ 
nest and decent, a less scanty and 
precarious livelihood, than by vainly 
attempting to perform what arc sarcas¬ 
tically called the “ editorial duties," to 
a dying jicriodical, pronounced by the 
fucul ty past recovery, continuing to dis¬ 
tress peojvle by the sight of its “ fall¬ 
ing sickness,” and, what is most paia- 
fulof all, making use pcrlrqis of expres¬ 
sions, during the tits, that are most 
shocking to Christians. Can there be 
a man so utterly friendless, and left to 
hlinsclf, as never to have been bcscech- 
ed by a brother to give up such editor¬ 
ship, were it even to become tailor to 
a liarness-raakcr, and to devote the re¬ 
mainder of his days in c<|ual propor¬ 
tions to remorse, peuitenee, repeut- 
uiice, and Uic sewing on of the coarse 
woollen linings of the collars of dray- 
horses belonging to that powuilul 
squadron, Aleux’s Entire ? 

Nor is our suiqu'iselcssat the pertina¬ 
cious—'iiay, obstinate conduct of l^ib- 
lisiiers. Even at a pound per sheet to 
the Flower of the Contributors, and fif¬ 
ty pounds paid in quarterly instalments 
to the Flower of an Editor, such must 
be a losing concern. Such sale would 
not pay paper and printing, were it got 
up gratis. Why then continue it at a 
loss ? We beg, if any such Periodical 
there be—and it is a mere hypothe¬ 
sis—on the most amiable grounds, 
that it may be discontinued. J.et the 
Editor’s salary still go on, running 
up to twelve pounds ten shillings fur 
the first quarter after the interment 
of the defunct, and be paid handsome¬ 
ly on the very day it becomes due, 
that he may not want such of the 
necessaries of life as he may have 
been accustomed to during such on 
incumbency, while he is looking about 
for an employment that feeds better ; 
and let various coins, from a crown to 
a sovereign, ht doled out, if ncccs:;.iry, 
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under tljc caro of trustees, to the con¬ 
tributors, according to their merits 
and their wants, so that the I’ublishers 
may have the pleasing reflection, that 
none of their discharged critical hands 
needed to die of hunger, within a car- 
tain period from the dissolution of the 
concern; nor, provided th^ bewared 
of jturning their plagi^y of one kind 
of artide, into pilfering of another, 
needed to despair of being able, as 
long indeed as they krat tolerably so¬ 
ber, to count the nail-heads on the 
outside of the door of the House of 
Correction. 

Our readers will not for a moment 
think, that in these few hurried re¬ 
marks, (the best remarks, by the way, 
are usually hurried,) we can mean 
anything like personality to any I e- 
riodical. Publisher, Contributor, or 
Editor. In an Essay like this, on the 
Extinction of Periodical Criticism in 
this Country, it is necessary to pro¬ 
vide for supposablc cases; and if any 
living Periodical Publication exist, an¬ 
swering to this description, which is 
most applicable to several dead ones, 
they must not be incensed at our free¬ 
dom of speech ; and indeed they would 
have been well entitled to take it deep¬ 
ly in dudgeon, and much amiss, had 
we, from political or theological odi¬ 
um, avoided all allusion to them, as 
is the use and wont of Whigs and Ra¬ 
dicals, who foolishly think, that by a 
paction among themselves never to al¬ 
lude to an enemy, they cause him to 
cease to exist ; whereas, instead of cea¬ 
sing to exist, he, if he be a Tory, and 
more especially Blackwood’s Magazine, 
comes down upon them like a roc from 
the sky, and grasping their gullets in 
his talons, squeezes the breath out of 
their bodies, like the dust out of that 
filthy vegetable by school-boys yclep- 
ed the devil's snuff-box, and bangs 
them up to the terror of the base and 
foolish, the derision of the wise and 
high, till the scarecrows yield to the 
influence of the seasons, and the things 
of shre^ and patches, giving their last 
flutter to the winds, fall down, and 
are indistinguishably mingled for ever 
with their native mire. 

Meanwhile the^eater Reviews, the 
Uuarteily, the Edinburgh, the West* 
minster, the British Critic, all keep 
flourishing, if not all equally in high 
and palmy state, still all in health and 
vigour, and with amplitude of shade 
and shelter. Because they are Heviews 


—only in name. In reaMty, they are 
Essays, Pamphlets, Discourses, Ser¬ 
mons, Books, Lectures, Libels—the 
best that the men can do—and, as 
many of them are the picked men of 
England and Scotland, why diould 
not that best be often excellent ? And 
in spite of all the noxious ingredients 
sometimes unconsciously, or careless¬ 
ly, or purposely mixed with the mass, 
why should not the bread thus baketl 
be often the staff of life, on which the 
free people of this empire may live 
without fear of snapping it, the young 
and active using it like a leaping pole, 
or aiblins a shiUcla, the old and stiff 
bke a resting perch, or a cratch on 
which to hobble on towards the couch 
of everlasting repose ? 

The Ma^zines having thus put 
down all the Reviews, properly so call¬ 
ed, flourish most beautifully—each 
“ Like a tree that grows 
Past planted by a river. 

That in its season yields its fruif. 
And its leaf fadeth never." 

Every now and then, Maga her¬ 
self sports reviewer, and gives an ac¬ 
count of a new work of merit, with 
copious extracts. This is found to be 
a great relief to original matter. Then, 
she has the supreme satisfaction, twice 
or thrice a-year, (seldom ofteuer, for 
she is by nature humane, and would 
not, unprovoked, hurt a fly,) of sacri¬ 
ficing a victim to the injured shade of 
Duns Scotus. She, Maga—or, alils 
verLiSfWe Christopher North,—have 
relaxed much of our former ferocity 
—whicli was almost always assumed 
as a mask to disguise the infirmity of 
a too weeping eye and a too tender 
heart. We sometimes think, indeed, 
that the character of Moloch has pro¬ 
bably been mu(^ misrepresented by 
writers on Idolatry. Wbile the pa¬ 
rents of the children who were passed 
through the fire in worship of Moloch, 
thougnt him, and not witnout reason, 
the most cruel of Idols, why may we 
not believe that his eyes dropt tears 
“ fast as Arabian trees their medicinal 
gum?" and that he pitied from the 
bottom of his heart the little young 
wretches squalling in the flames r Just 
so with us. Parents were willing to 
throw their first-bom into the fire, to 
mollify us towards their subse<iucnt 
gets—and did their grim Idol the in¬ 
justice to think that we enjoyed the 
dying shrieks of their poor puny pro¬ 
geny—drinking them in with greedv 
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ears—«n(l wagging our long tail like 
a tiger purring over a nest of small Se« 
Itoys in a jungle; whereas we call the 
conscious stars to witness, that such 
sacrifices stank in our nostrils, and the 
smoke thereof was offensive to our 
eyes, to a degree that could not be 
dreamed of by those unnaturd icbla- 
tors. 

But whatever might have been the 
true character of Moloch, we know 
that there never was on this earth a 
milder and less sanguinary cltaracter 
tlian Christopher North. Many a time 
and oft have we hobbled out of our 
way to avoid a wretch whom we saw 
running with a volume of what he 
called poems in his hand, “ right slick 
away” into the jaws of destruction. 
What more can au old cripple Editor 
do to evince his humanity, tlun,on the 
uncertain footing of a spear or crutch, 
to lea}) over a hedge and ditch, simply 
to avoid sacrificing a Cockney ?—We 
even have a ))leasure in seeing the 
young ]>octaster at play. And when 
we behold him entering the door of tlie 
Iront-sliop, how can we help thinking 
of the child playing at the door of the 
cockatrice den ? And yet here is the 
man against whom the Whig and lla-> 
dical press so long fulminated its ca¬ 
lumnious thunders! Meanwhile we sat 
two story high at Ambrose's, like the 
(jiants of the Western Star," and be¬ 
held, well-pleased, the harmless elec¬ 
tricity playing a pretty knife and fork 
ijuite below our feet. On one occa¬ 
sion the conducting rod, we rcincm- 
l)cr, got hold of a presumptuous bit 
of sulphur, and sent it down into the 
small-beer cellar with such a stra- 
mash, that we verily believed the whole 
inhabitation of empty bottles had pe¬ 
rished. 

Our meaning now breaks forth like 
a full sunburst. Our scorn of the 
menial, the fiunky reviewing race, 
has been generated by our passionate 
love of the freedom of the press. 

Let all men then who are not dumb 
speak out—let all men who can sfiell 
read—let all men who can write MS. 
send it to the Printing-ofBce. What 
though there be pyramids of libels 
piled up in Paternoster-Kow, till tlie 
sun is darkened — let Christopher 
North strike a single spark from the 
Hint and steel of his patent tinder- 
box, anti from base to apex the pa}M;r 
pyramid is in a blaze. 

So much for all calumny—-aa for 


nonsense—why, the wcetl is more de¬ 
licate than any flower—and like 

" The rath primrose that, forsaken, dies.” 

But strong, manly, intrraid sense, 
that scorns to revile—«ound, pure, and 
unadvdterated sensibility, ^at is too 
proud to whine—wit with the quiver¬ 
ing lip, and humour with the eye-lid 
sly—fancy with the plumes that flut¬ 
ter, and imi^nation with the pinions 
tliat soar—^let them, along with ** Dis¬ 
course of Reason," have ample room 
and verge enough to pursue their play¬ 
ful pastimes on holidays, and follow 
their lawful work on every other day 
—while Religion keeps inviolate her 
own Sabbath. What better freedom 
of the Press can there be than this ? 
When did we ever seek to abuse or 
abridge it ? What blow was ever 
struck by us against the helpless.^ 
What blow did the most powerful 
ever aim at us that wc warded it not 
off, or if counters were hit, that was 
not returned with a higli rate of inte¬ 
rest, till the aggressor bit the dui^t, 
and on time being called, declared, 
himself satisfled, and immediately 
gave in ? 

But we must be a little more seri¬ 
ous—and assume us much solemnity 
as is compatible with the manner of a 
gentleman, who, though he may be 
prosing, is not preaching, iind instead 
of enforcing orthodoxy from the pul¬ 
pit, is instUling—or rather distilling 
It, in an easy chair by the side of as 
cheerful an evening fire as ever illu¬ 
minated our bust of the Baronet smi¬ 
ling alongside of the sightless Mil- 
ton. 

This is the Age of Intellect—and 
though in saying so, wc know that wc 
oppose high authority, tills is also the 
Age of Feeling. No man of genius need 
fear the jud^ent of his contempora¬ 
ries. The wreath of glory may be placed 
sooner, with louder and more general 
acclaim, round these than round those 
temples, both equally worthy; but ob¬ 
scurity shall not long be the lot of any 
one to whom nature has given “ the 
vision and the faculty divine." The 
mind of the age is the judge of what 
the age brings forth. All the false de¬ 
cisions of the inferior courts, pronoun¬ 
ced under bribe or bile, are set aride 
by tliat Lonl Chancellor. All autliors 
get their heads into Chancery at last, 
and they draw them out again, cither 
shaven or shorn, bald beyond the 
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]>owfr of wk:;, or y<mr only “ curl- 
til ilaiiuigs," tiibscJ wiUi iiniuortal 
balo. 

See, Ihin, ill Iiow few ycarp, or 
months, all the sons of genius arc 
conHrmeil in their birth-right. The 
pettifoggers ore all dumhfountlercd 
witli dieir flaws ami falsehoods. Their 
special pleading is heard no mare- 
stifled in (heir moudis and throats as 
by the palm of a sudden hand that pa- 
lulyses the tongue of the traducer. 
The lips, that, livid with envy, onco 
(.pat law to genius that chartered 
Libertine" in Imagination’s sky, ore 
now white in despair, and utter not u 
word, or perhaps, in shrivelled solilu- 
ijuies, mutter curses against the eagle’s 
wing darkening in the storm, or 
brightening in me sunshine. 

All the criticism in the world will 
not now-u-days defraud a man of ge¬ 
nius, who does anything like justice 
to himself, one year out of any con- 
siderahle portion of his fuU and well- 
as.sured reward. The world, thank 
liud, thinks fur itself, and, at the age 
of six thousand, it is entitled to do 
f>o, and to settle annuities on all its 
superannuated tutors. Yet tile world 
is not rash. It takes its own time 
to consider. It overhauls documents, 
and has an eye not to be deceived by 
the most skilful forgeries. It holds 
the note between its eye and the light 
'of heaven, and if the inimitable wa¬ 
ter-mark, the raany-lwistcd hues of 
the show'ory bow, be not there, it 
crumples up the vain deception, which 
is suflered to circulate no more. What 
forgery of the year 1800 is now at¬ 
tempted to be passed off, even on the 
most credulous in the world of let¬ 
ters? Who refuses the hand-writing 
of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Cole¬ 
ridge, Southey, or the rest who have 
property in the woods and forests of 
Parnassus—and who never can be 
bankrupts, till all her sacred groves 
shall be consumed ? 

If we be right in asserting, that 
such is the temper—disposition—spi¬ 
rit of the age, why all this row and 
rumpus, all this blarney and bothe- 
rath^j about educating the people? 
The iKfople are all getting themsdves 
educated as fast as is possible, and in 
the only way that is possible. The 
minds of men of talents and genius 
are free—their jiroductions are free¬ 
ly scattered—say rather lavished all 
around, and in all departments of 


thought. Theie W. a gine!.ii kindling 
all over the face ol sociely—neliiicie- 
ly a beacon here—or a bontiri' ihcie 
—but an uiiiversa! und steady light, 
IHinetraling into the darkist holds, 
and often out of the meanest inuterials 
making glorious combustion. The fire 
is us innocuous as it is bright. But 
not innocuous only, burn wliere it 
may, but a blessing. Is it to be 
thought, tliat such light will not ul.'so 
enter the poor man’s hut ? Or that, if 
it docs, what to others is a boon to 
hun will be a curse? No. Know¬ 
ledge is not only power, but it is virtue. 
Ignorance is not only weakness, but 
it is vice. Thus the same men, that 
in darkness grope their way to crime 
and misery, in light will walk their 
way to righteousness and contentment. 
Who is he, that under the (.'hiistian 
dispensation will dare to talk of the 
lower orders, when the question is 
about the rights and privileges of be¬ 
ings formed after God’s own image ? 
Who will grudge knowledge to the 
father, at whose knees he sat by tlic 
cottage ingle—to the mother who bore 
him—i»oor as they both may be—to 
the sisters and brothers who were 
rocked with him in the same cradle— 
although they may continue all their 
lives long to spin or plough, while 
he may every Sabbath ho preaching 
from a pulpit, lecturing on week-days 
from a Professor’s diair, haranguing 
from tlic benches of St Stephen’s Cha¬ 
pel. or pronouncing doom of fortune, 
or of life, from tlie judginimt seal.^ 

If there be in the nation this love 
and this power of knowledge and of 
truth, it must spread of itself from 
highest to lowest—and the transmis¬ 
sion of the light, perhaps, can m-iihr'r 
be much liiiulereil nor much expedi¬ 
ted by any means or measures espe¬ 
cially devised for one or other of such 
purposes. If there be a “ pure reli¬ 
gion breathing household laws,” there 
cannot be ignorance. If there be a 
noble philosophy and a noble litera¬ 
ture, their influence will not be con¬ 
fined to colleges and halls, but it will 
l>ervadc iiakccs and huts. Witl\ such 
religion, such philosophy, and such 
literature, and with establishments 
such os ours are, preserved from per¬ 
version or decay, how can tlie people 
be uneducated ? If our religion be 
corrupted, and its ministers idle,—ii' 
our philosophy be sceptical, and its 
doctors dtists*—if our litcraiuii' be 
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|M)1Iutc(l, and nur men oi genfus son- 
siiiilists in iinni'iiiatiflii—tlicn wlint 
shall save the peojilo, educated or not, 
from wickedness and debasement? 

In many parts of Great Britain, the 
people, from situation, are ignorant. 
Much may he done, and is doing, for 
them, to put them into a condition 
for arquiriiig knowledge. But, gene¬ 
rally s])eaking, the country is educa¬ 
ted—almost sufficiently well cducati'd 
—as, for example, almost all the Low¬ 
lands of Scotland—and what is chiefly 
necessary, is to preserve among them 
a right spirit—that is, a love of the 
right kina of knowledge,—and not to 
suffer them to imagine that a superfi¬ 
cial acquaintance with certain sorts of 
knowledge, confined principally to 
physical objects, is paramount and all- 
in-all. The more they ean be brought 
to know of such things the better—and 
the very necessities of their conditions 
and occupations will force them to seek 
such knowledge; hut never ought their 
teachers to lead, or allow them to 
think, that a knowledge of mechanical 
forces, useful to all, and indispensa¬ 
ble to many, is to be pursued at the 
ixfrcnse of indifference, or neglect of 
far higher and holier truths, of which 
the feeling and the sanction arc sure 
to be weakened or destroyed by dis¬ 
use—and the mere blunting of which, 
to say nothing of their extinction, is a 
low that never can, in any degree 
whatever, he compensated by all the 
worldly wisdom, wit, ingenuity, dex- 
icrity, or skill, that a poor man, living 
and to live by labour, could ever ac- 
t|uire by the united felicity of genius 
and fortune. 

t)ur pen has got, what may per¬ 
haps to some appear rather a rambling 
sort of way of its own—yet probably, 
we keep as close to the main road of 
our argument as the .loiters. We have 
been throwing out a few hints—desul¬ 
tory, but not disconnected—on the 
strong tendency of the spirit of this 
age, in this country, to think for itself 
-—beginning, after our fashion, with a 
view of the subject seemingly not very 
important—and descending very low 
for illustrations—and then gradually 
and naturally rising to more serious 
speculation—and touching on the ge¬ 
neral condition and prc^^iects of the 
great body of our people. 

Now, we are thus led pleasantly to a 
point, from which we had intended to 
hoi^in. on the very first dip of our pen 


into the dolphin—namely, to tbe con¬ 
sideration of what arc called the Lower 
Orders, ns the subjects of fictitious 
composition witli a moral aim, scope, 
and tendency. Not to go deeply or 
widely into such inquiry, suffice it to 
say, that there must be, and long have 
been, much of true grandeur and no¬ 
bility of nature in those orders of the 
people, that, omitting many other 
names, have famished materials for 
the very highest powers to mould and 
work upon—of Crabbe, Bums, Words¬ 
worth, and Scott, 

The Whigs say they are distinguish¬ 
ed by their enlightened love of the 
people. If so, wc are a Whig. But 
an enlightened love of the people may 
be shown in many other ways than by 
advocating Annual or 'I’riemiial Parlia- 
inents, wishing to extend Siiffi jige till 
it bo almost universal, founding Me¬ 
chanical Institutions, pulling down 
Ilotspitals, and abolishing the Poov 
Laws. It may be shown by studying 
their character, and holding it up to 
affection and admiration, iti works of 
which a delight in the virtues that 
adorn their condition is the life and 
the. souL Now, most men of genius 
who have been Whigs,—and bigoU'd 
as we fear we arc in politics, we do 
not deny that men of genius there have 
been, who have at least been but in> 
different Tories—have been too highly 
aristocraiical, to stoop to employ tlieir 
genius on such vulgar subject-matter 
as the Poor. It seemed as if the smoke 
of their cribs and cabins came offen¬ 
sively between the w’ind and their 
nobility.” We may be wrong—and if 
so, we liopc, and do not fear, that some 
Whig magazine or newspaper will 
have the kindness to set us right— 
but we cannot help thinking thnt;your 
Tory man of genius has generally had 
the warmest side towards the lower 
orders—has shewn himself, in his re¬ 
presentation of human life, most fa¬ 
miliar at the Farmer’s Ingle, and in 
the Shepherd’s Shieling, and even in 
the Workshop or Dwelling house of 
the Artificer. Mr Crabbe, wc tliink, is 
a Whig—^Wordsworth and Scott arc 
Tories. Now, much as wc admire 
Mr Crabbe’s extraordinary talents for 
observation and description, we can¬ 
not for our souls love and venerate 
him as a poet, as we love and vene¬ 
rate Scott ami Wordsworth. Burns 
was Whiggish—^Init that is nothing tt» 
the purpi'se. for ho was himself a poor 
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man and proud^oml prido and po¬ 
verty will make a Wluff of tbo o>ily 
and dutiful son of » father belicTing 
ijn ^ divine right of kings. Besides, 
he had not become a Whig, when at 
the plough tail he wrote the Saturday 
Night, and the Address to the Daisy— 
and during the composition of his 
love lyrics, he was a manifest Tory. 
JLct us say a few words, then, about 
Crabbe, and Bums, and Wordsworth, 
and Scott—not with the view of il¬ 
lustrating this whim of oura about 
Whig and Tory poets, but simply by 
way of whiling away a fireside hour 
or two with some genml discussion 
of their comparative merits. 

Crabbe is a writer of masculine ge¬ 
nius, who, on whatever he touches, 
leaves marks of a vigorous hand. It 
may be said, that he seldom folly 
treats a subject. He tells a story ; he 
carries through his narrative right for¬ 
ward, from bamming to end. This 
the reader can depend upon. But that 
he will draw out the resources of his 
subject, that he will bring out into 
fulness of effect its raournt'ulness, its 
beauty, its gloomy grandeur, or even 
Its bitteTuess and i^ignation, this is 
not to be counted on. What parts will 
' be given with detail, a tedious dia¬ 
logue, or a scene of anguish—^what 
will be wrought with poetical colour¬ 
ing, a passage of mere indidbrcnce, or 
, of great importance, to the whole—of 
this the reader can antidpatc nothing. 
He is on no certainty with his author, 
till a thing is done. A defect, snrely ; 
since great part of the whole effect of 
|K>ctry lies in continually raising and 
fulfilling expectation. 

Two features of Mr Crabbe’s poetry 
seem chiefly to characterize it in |>o- 
pular opinion. He is regarded as a 
)K)et having great acquaintance with 
the realities of ordinary life; and as a 
writer, making his representations of 
human nature just within the verge 
of calumny—whose statements arc not 
false, but the impressions they leave 
are. 

Mr 6i)i9»be would too often seem to 
have no other purpose than to take 
from the life of the people subjects for 
ftitncafioji, as if he felt that his talent 
were to delineate, and had no higher 
end than to exercise it. They arc 
studies of an artist—a great one, un¬ 
doubtedly—who amuses himself with 
draxving from nature, without any 
very particular choice, as it might 
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seem, of the subject. The temper 
of his 6]iirit, the cast of his genius, 
it may be said, determine a choice 
of die subject, as well as of the 
manner of handling it, as is evinced 
by the common impression of the 
gloom and bitterness of liis poetry. It 
may be so. Yet we doubt if tliis will 
imply anything more than that he ex¬ 
ercises the talent in which he excels, 
in the manner in which he excels in 
it. He can paint reality, often in its 
own vividness, sometimes in its own 
hardness. Ho does not refuse himself 
to greatness, to beauty, to pathos, 
when he finds it ; but he is just as 
ready—it would be unjust to say readi¬ 
er—to paint coarseness, meanness, and 
that callousness of depraved hearts, of 
wliich the sight almost shuts up the 
consciousness of feeling in our own* 
Now, there can be little doubt that a 
man who will walk through lower life 
in this country, with an eye eager to 
catch only striking subjects for bis 
pencil, will paint much below the; just 
tone of poetry, and will leave by his 
works an unfavourable, perhaps a re¬ 
volting, impression of his genius and 
his subject. What la worst in such 
life is most conspicuous—what is gooil 
is unobtrusive. 

Notwithstanding any truth there 
may be in these observations, it will 
be difficult to every one to escape from 
the common impression, that when Mr 
Crabbe begins to rail, he is at home ; 
and that when he gets among scenes 
of dark passions, among revenges and 
hates, or begins to tread the haunts of 
outlaws, he walks with more command, 
and his verse takes more the strain of 
a genial inspiration. If so, he might 
have been a greater poet; and the ab¬ 
sence of all purpose, the mere miscel¬ 
laneousness of his poetry in general, 
would show tliat he has not suilicicnt- 
ly known himself. 

Mr Crabbe’s stories are seldom po¬ 
etically Jmng together. His causes are 
not poetical causes. They arc down¬ 
right reality. Something that hap¬ 
pened o’ Wednesday—hard matter of 
fact. Not that there is any deficiency 
of improbable causes upon occasion, 
either, but there is no principle or 
consistency—an incongruous mixture 
of romance and the news of the next 
Parish. 

Perhaps the very best parts of IMi 
Crabbe are unconnected passages, de¬ 
scriptions, anecdotes, or character 
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which is drawn under one purpose 
ond dispatched—like the landlady who 
died holding her keys, where one con- 
cqition carries tlie writer trough, 
betbre he has got time to grow cold 
upon iu There certainly is a want of 
depth of mind in the mind of this 
poet—of thought. What can be 
thrown off at once is done well» but 
what goes further is incomplete, llierc 
is neither the fulness of nature, nor 
the fulness of an artist’s composition, 
hut a buUlncss aiwl a fortuitous con> 
catenation. For our own part, we 
often and often foci, in reading Crabbe, 
that had he known more about the 
matter, be woulil have drawn his pen 
through many of his very ablest com¬ 
positions, from beginning to end, say¬ 
ing, “ This scemc?d to me to be all true, 
but I now see that it is all false.” For 
the whole imagery, and much of the 
sentiment of a poem, may be true to 
nature ; and yet, either the absence or 
presence of sumethin^ may utterly vi¬ 
tiate it, and render it libellous. The 
poet who cotnposcs coolly from cool 
observation—and Mr Crabbe .seems to 
ns to bo such a poet—will be much 
more apt to overlook and to fall into 
blunders, omissions, mistakes, and er¬ 
rors, than the poet, whose rpiiet eye, 
(such as ■VV’'ord.sworth for instance,) not 
iinwatcliful of his brethren, secs where 
the noblest harvests are to be reaped, 
while “ it broods and sleeps on its own 
heart.” 

It is one hold and generons enter¬ 
prise of genius to draw poetry from 
the ordinary lives of ordinary men. 
It is trusting in the depth and power 
of nature to believe, that even in such 
life her spirit is not evtinct nor sup- 
presseii, that it can be found there, 
and drawn forth into expre-ssion, and 
that there is a sympathy alive to re- 
,ccive its just representations. This 
Burns did by the impulse of native 
genius. This Wordsworth has done 
under the guidance of ]iliilosophic 
thought. 'I’liis Crabbe too has tlonc—• 
almost unwillingly as it might seem— 
when the strong conceptions of his 
working mind have carried him away 
for a little while from his bare deline¬ 
ations of reality. For the onliuary 
view that has reigned in Mr Crabbe s 
composition of poetry, might seem to 
he uiat words and numbers might 
make anyfhing into verse; and not 
lhat higher view which seems to pre¬ 
vail ill Burns and Wordsworth, Uiat 
VoL. XXU. 


the spirit of ddineationmay moke any¬ 
thing into poetry. What does indeed 
lie in common life—what it can yield 
to poetry—what it may bear within 
itself far above poetry—^no one can 
tell; neither a town critic of one score, 
with a brown curled wig, nor a conn- 
try minister of fourscore 'years, widi 
smooth, silvery, natural nair. That 
it will yield materials to poetry Bodt 
as would not have been expected till 
genius produced them, we now know 
as a fact of our late literature, and a 
fact that will be to the immortal glory 
of the age. 

Now, observe, that in what is drawn 
from the life of the people, it is not to 
be said tliat life is to be exalted. In 
Wordsworth, indeed, it is exalted— 
almost universally. In Barns it is 
soinctiines—but generally not. This 
much, however, seems certain,—it 
ought never to be degraded. In 
Crabbe it often is degraded. Crabbe 
draws the face of things—they draw 
its spirit. Wordsworth draws the life 
of the people, as 8 part of that univer¬ 
sal nature which he contemplates and 
loves. Burns, as the life which him¬ 
self has lived ; in which he has fbund 
his joy and Ilia sorrow ; which he loves 
as his own, as having been that of his 
forefathers, and wdiich he hopes and 
trusts, will be the life of his children. 
Crabbe writes of it as an observer, fond 
of critieixing, and somewhat inclined 
to disparage. If we should doubt for 
a moment the truth of Wordsworth's 
pictures, as pictures of reality, still we 
could not question his right to make 
them what they are; and such imagi¬ 
nary representations of men in hia 
scenes of nature, seem flt inhabitants 
of tho.se scenes. If the character be 
ideal, the elements of the character 
are in nature. But there is far more 
than this in that poetry of Wordsworth 
devoted to the delineation of humble 
life. For it is not enough to say, that 
he has drawn with love and reverence 
tha« natural life of man which he. has 
60 earnestly contemplated—but iii the 
midst of his pictures his own presence 
is felt. And his reader does not go 
on, without feeling himself bound con¬ 
tinually in dearer love to him who has 
opened up for him the secrets of bis 
own spirit, without recognising in 
himself the enlarging capacity, the 
growing power, the unfolding sensi¬ 
bilities, into which a strong sympidhy 
has infused new energies of life. 

3 Z 
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With mnect to Burns, we have 
stniple belief-—and are satisfied. He 
■writes with a genial fervour of love— 
vtlth ft beating heart. The tide of 
life which rolled in his veins flowed 
through his song. Yet his genius, 
too, has cast its own lights upon that 
picture. There are touches there 
which were not borrowed from nature, 
.and pcoplings of fancy in the midst of 
acknowledged realities. Every one 
who reads, feels that he is not moved 
merely, softened, amused by the re¬ 
presentatives of living nature, but that 
iie is borne along in an unison of feel¬ 
ing and thought with the poet him¬ 
self. lie feels himself elate in new 
crength, while he accompanies the 
•iteps of the fine, free, bold, rustic 
genius, ranging its own heights, ir 
•'.earching the secret paths tiint lead to 
Us own beltived haunts of peculiar and 
appropriate inspiration. Or uur jia- 
ttiotic heart leaps witliin us when v;e 
took 

'' On him, who walked in glory and in 

.joy« * 

Tollowing his plough upon the moun¬ 
tain side.” 

As to Oabbe, if wc believe, it is 
often just what wc try not to do. He 
gives us a picture of reality, which 
repels our belief while it commands 
It. He drives us out of the region of 
poetry; and if we are compelled to 
believe, we ask why we must meet 
that in a volume of poem.s, which 
ought to have been evidence before 
liic Committees of Alendicity or I’o- 
t'ce ? 

L'nlike to that of Burns or Words¬ 
worth, may it not be said that the ge- 
inus of this author alii nates the ppirit 
ot his reader? For not only w there 
3 continual painful sense that he la 
«ic;cribing a life, which, though he 
h’js c<aiisidercd shrewdly, helms never 
known ; but there is Jell a yet 
more deadening consciousness of the 
r .'pression within ourselve.*. of fechugs, 
«f the contraction within ouiselves of 
thenv/ht. Wc often make jmsitivo loss 
r-'m .accompanying his steps, and r.o 
-.'.iTiiytion. AVc leave ofl^ saddened, 
''i’^hdiitoned, dispirited, and wx'ak. 

'. emve found no friend in the jioet, 
’•> 'wliom wc were willing to surren- 
•’'T rnu hearts, but too often a sneer- 
.ng v'nic, who show's ns insultingly 

)'(■ Kiuiw^. and understand.s the 
he'‘’]l 3 - w’c prize, and then plucks it 
to picfr'i before OUT very face. 


How heavily in general docs the nar¬ 
rative of Crabbe drag on! Not Iw*- 
rausc there is not life in the manner of 
relation, but because there is no life 
in the story itself he relates—because 
there is seldom or never genius brea¬ 
thing in the linking together of the 
incidents he has selected from the on¬ 
goings of human beings before his 
eyes. Instead of the deep-thrilling, 
and often occult and mysterious Cau¬ 
sation which indeed reign-s over life, 
and of which great poets and writers 
of romance liavc in their representa¬ 
tions caught shadowy and fearful 
reflections, he binds his events toge¬ 
ther by threads lying on life's surface. 
Ills events arc not the living brood 
adarkand mighty Power, whieli spring 
uji on the earth to atlright and trouble 
it. I'liey walk over it in orderly and 
regular procession, in mechanical obe¬ 
dience to the marshalling bund of tin ir 
Choregus. The highest poi'tieal con¬ 
ception of incident or story may be il¬ 
lustrated out of the old Cl reek I'ublc, 
by tlic terrific passions cast into hu¬ 
man breasts from the hands of aven¬ 
ging deities—by the overhanging fate 
■which pursuc.s the steps of (Edipus, 
guiding him in its darkness to unwil¬ 
ling crime—by the decrees which en¬ 
join Orestes to the act of worldly re¬ 
tribution, and then punish him in its 
fulfilment. 'These dark dim visions 
of the world oJ' man, which show him 
living in part in intelligible suffer¬ 
ings, and in part under unintelligible 
agencies, if they exaggerate liis condi¬ 
tion, show it at least in the colours 
in which it appears to the troubled and 
awful imagination. 'They shew the 
fctrong-liinbed mariner tossing on the 
billov/s whicli he buffets, wluriiag iii 
their eddies, living yet by the strug¬ 
gles of his human strength, but un¬ 
knowing at what moment ho may be 
dashed in ])ieces, orswallow'ed up, and 
discovering, by the lightnings tlial 
blaze over him, nothing but the sea 
on which he is tempest-driven. The 
Fables of Siiakspearc, as they appear 
ill his works, arc created in iiiiagiiia- 
tion, and bold a middle place between 
ihi.s fearful Oausation, and the ordina¬ 
ry realities of life. They are realities 
half-shadowoil. The stories of Crabbe 
are on tlie other extreme point of the 
line. Ilis causes of events are sedu¬ 
lously chosen out of the most intelligi¬ 
ble, and incontestable realities; and 
he makes the current of human life 
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run yet sliallowcr than it appears even 
to the undisceming eyes oi‘ ordinary 
experience. 

Of Sir Walter Scott and his genius, 
we have said little or nothing during 
the last three or four years, for reasons 
sufficiently obvious to the meanest ca¬ 
pacity. Ilis works went on the wings 
of tlie wind to the uttermost corners 
of the earth. Somehow or other they 
have nniforroly made their first ap- 
pcaranci. about the end or beginning of 
the month, just as Maga, like " a 
burnished fly in priile of May,” has 
been bouncing out of the front-door of 
17, I’rince's Street, to the never-end¬ 
ing delight and astonishment of man¬ 
kind. Now, why print, in a univer¬ 
sally read Periodical, long screetls. of 
extracts from a universally read Novel 
or Uomance, publishetl a week before ? 
Such a proceeding could benefit ncitlier 
man, w'oman, nor child ; Sir Walter 
■~gentlc reader—piccaninny. There¬ 
fore, while all the other Monthlies 
were but too happy to fill their other¬ 
wise dim pages with bright passages 
from Quentin Durward and Wood¬ 
stock, so that all their subscribers 
were furnished with duplicates of the 
tidbits, we never “ fashed our tlioom,” 
.as .lames would say, with what was 
justly commanding' the delight and 
.admiration of the whole world; but 
merely took care that “ this should be 
an excellent Number," with a masterly 
political article at the beginning—in 
the middle, a capital critique—at the 
close, an inimitable Noctes. For the 
first fortnight, or so, not an eye look¬ 
ed at us ; but whit an atom of morti¬ 
fication felt we, for we knew that 
“ there was a braw time coming,” 
and that ere the second Sunday, the 
sides of our subscribers would be split¬ 
ting at the scenes in Ambrose’s; their 
hearts beating to a touch of the pathe¬ 
tic in an article on Poetry ; and Uieir 
minds convinced by truly British opi¬ 
nions and sentiments, fearlessly ex¬ 
pressed, while the faint-hearted stood 
agape, in an utter demolition of llus- 
kisson and Free Trade, and a total 
squabash of all Coalitions, who, strut 
and bluster os they may, uniformly 
feel themselves in an awkward predi* 
cament, and in vain endeavour to sink 
their names as well os their characters, 
hurriedly hiding in their bosoms the 
badges in which they once gloried, and 
of which the peeping edge still be¬ 
trays their mutual anger, fear, and dis¬ 
honour. 


Neither took we ever any part, nor 
did we ever on any occasion so inuclt 
as allude to the silficst of all recorded 
controversies on the Fathership of the 
Novels and Romances by the Author 
of Waverley. He, she, or it, that 
knew not that Sir Walter begot them 
all, was a fool of the first order, and 
that is all that need be said on the 
subject. Mr Adolphus, the able son 
of an able father, brought the charge 
home to tlie Baronet, with about as 
much ease to himself as he would have 
proved that the light that daily over¬ 
flows the green earth and sea proceed¬ 
ed from the sun. While the Glasgow 
Gander, of whose father we know no¬ 
thing, but who, wo presume, on the 
laws of nature, was an animal of the 
same species, gabbled the Gorbals in¬ 
to a philosophical conviction that all 
the said works were the production of 
a Lady—so nice his perception and 
(liscriinination of the qualities of the 
female character! Thank Heaven, con¬ 
versation in companies will no more 
be disgustful with idiot speculation on 
that point,—while the twenty persons 
and upwards, who, it seems, were, 
along with all the rational rest of 
mankind, let into Sir Walter’s confi¬ 
dence, must no longer hold their heads 
higher, and their voices lower, when 
tlie Author of the Waverley Novels is 
spoken of, or put on faces of blank stu¬ 
pidity or brazen impudence, in case 
their wondrous secret might be be¬ 
trayed by corner of mouth, or eye, or 
nose—but reduced to the rank and con¬ 
dition of ordinary men, with no mys¬ 
tery weighing on their minds, and 
palpitating at their hearts, and duua- 
foundering tlieir speech, they may 
now be able to drink a glass of wine 
vritli a friend across the table, without 
assuming the solemnity of Solomon, or 
the indescribable expression of Frester 
John. 

If anything could ever have given 
us a slight sensation of eickn^s-s to¬ 
wards even the most indifierent things 
in those unequalled Works, it would 
have been the worse than childish and 
eld-womanish maundering and dri¬ 
velling with which sometimes, even 
before publication, the blue-stocking 
coteries of Edinburgh overflowed. 
Obscure people occasionally contrived 
by hook and crook to get what, with 
the most ludicrous exultation and 
sclf-huggery, they entitled a 
behind uic curtain; and, oU! nose 
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th(^ i[Mj|hcml you with new natncs 
of aeroes and heroines, catastrophro 
fkr mbre tragic than the most tragic 
of all that had preceded, and cha¬ 
racters of old women such as never 
hod before been known to exist, but 
that would ban or bless, remember or 
prophesy, to the pity and terror of the 
rcading'public next Wc'ln‘='sday about 
twelve o'clock in the forenoon ! The 
old yellow-faced wizened* hags that 
bad thus the start of us by forty-eight 
hours,—-the long-waisted, starch, 
brcastlcss spinsters—the diubhy-faced 
lads, even like the seven young men, 
with hair up-bristled over their low 
foreheads, and with largft whites to 
their unmeaning eyes—would cluck, 
and chuckle, and crow critiques on the 
yet unpublished volumes, which, ere 
the setting of a second sun, were to 
be held up before all the eyes in Bri¬ 
tain ;—and prettv and precious critics 
they were, for tlie creatures hud got 
the cue not to divulge too much, and 
thus the command of another stupify- 
ingmore intensely their own strong na¬ 
tural obtuseness of feeling and under¬ 
standing, they communicated disjoint¬ 
ed fragments of rare literary informa¬ 
tion with a sort of hiccup, in the horror 
of fear and the confusion of misap- 
rehension, cruelly murdering the un- 
orn. Wc alw'ays made a point of 
stopping if possible the mouths of 
sucl) harridans and liobbletehoys. If 
not, it after all mattered little. The 
coble book was published on the 
clay advertised, and the privileged 
spake no more. On the present occa¬ 
sion, we have bribed a devil to steal a 
copy, at the risk of being banished 
from the Infbmal Kegions, and Maga 
and the Chronicles of tlic Canongatc 
will appegr on tlic same great day. 

Neither have we ever so much as 
once in our whole lives degraded our¬ 
selves by the feeling or expression of 
fear, that the genius of the illustrious 
author would—run dry. We have 
walked too much among the moun¬ 
tains, and cat' our solitary meal too 
often by the wild mossy spring, bright¬ 
ly a^,^trongly $eeping\ from the in- 
malpmtrails of the mighty earth, to 
believe in the drying up of heaven-fed 
foiintains. Minds there are in great 
numbers that do run dry, down to the 


very last dribble and drop, aid that, 
fang them as you may, will never flow 
more. For example, there is Batry 
Com waifs tiny well, of which the Wa¬ 
ter was limpid enough, nor yet its mftr-* 
gin unadorned with flowers. Lamb, 
bird, bee, and boy might, if not in 
very sore thirst, have slaked it there, 
but tho small basin is now empty 
quite—unrefloeting either lantl or sky. 
But the well of Wordsworth yet slee^is 
soleint) and still, and shadowy in the 
solitude ; and Death alone, “ with his 
cold pi'trific mace,” could stop the flow 
that issued from the spiritual depths 
of Byron's being. 

Did wo not fear, then, that the 
world's passion for Komance and Won¬ 
der would run dry, and that the CJreat 
Alagician, rather than rule over un¬ 
willing souls, would bury his enchant¬ 
ing wand beneath some old cairn, or 
cuirntikc ruin of some dilapidateil 
keep ? No. For there was no false 
appetite—and long as the mind is ftsl 
with natural and healthy fiM)d-rfood 
that is found to agree with her con¬ 
stitution, the mind will Imnger and 
thirst after such good things—“ in- 
ertase of appetite will grow on what 
it feeds on," and the world unsatod 
and grateful, will cry with a loud 
voice, “ 0 King! mayst thou live for 
ever !" 

The passions that play their parts 
in the grand fictions of this writer, are 
primary and permanent, aad such as 
tiavc at all times been chief actors on 
the theatre of tile world. Therefore, 
they shall never be hissed ofli*. As soon, 
indeed, as men and women weary of 
being men and women, and desire to 
cleanse their bosoms of all the stuff 
that is the staple of humanity, they 
will weary of the works of Sir \Valtcr 
Scott—but a short time before they 
condemn his volumes to the dust, 
they will have burned or buried Shak- 
speare's Plays. To be sure, there are 
clianges of fashion apparently so wide 
and (Jeep, that they seem, for a while, 
to shake even the very foundations on 
which the works of the most trans¬ 
cendent genius are laid. But it is only 
our eyes that are dazzled or confuseil 
—the pillars remain firm, and the roof 
of the building is still ** by its own 
weight iuiraovable and steadfast.” 


* Have you seen Dr Jamieson ? 
+ See Dr JanucRon. 
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Mem jK^pularity is alwajrs to « coQ8i«i 
Oerable extent precarious^ but True 
Fame is a certain possession. The 
world are not always to be reading 
and LHKtolling the novels, and roman¬ 
ces, and poetry of Sir Walter Scott- 
other writers, it is to be trusted, will, 
at no distant interval, arise to sway 
the sympathies of the people of these 
islands. Some of the present, and 
many of the past, may be in many 
things his equal—and in some his su¬ 
perior—but they will seem to brighten 
rather than obscure his beams ; for the 
large lustrous Star of Evening can 
well abide the beauty and the glory of 
other heavenly lights, nor is it any di¬ 
minution of the sacred splendour of 
any one of the “ eyes of heaven,” that 
it shines in a constellation. 

Therefore, mark the fate of these 
noble works—the present eagerly en¬ 
joyed—tlie past reverently remciuber- 
ed—the future iu calm confidence ho¬ 
ped for—and the (ienius that yields 
the |)creiiriial supply more aud more, 
as suns roll on, admired auil honour- 
cil. 'J'his is as it should be—and proves 
(hat England and Scotland are Eng¬ 
land and Scotland still — and that, 
unlike as to common eyes they may 
seem to be, the Thistle with its bur- 
rutf and prickly eye-lash, is a stately 
Flower, cognate iu its threatening 
beauty to the Rose, that is not with¬ 
out its thorn too, and delicate though 
he its serrated leaf, is easier bent than 
brokcii, child of the sunshine, yet fear¬ 
ing not to blossom in the snow-storm. 

Poor creatures, indeed, who mum¬ 
ble that Sir Walter Scott will not be 
read a hundred years hence ! Why, to 
Im} sure, if the llcv. Mr Irving be not 
in tluj wrong box, long before that, 
there will be a general confi igration 
of all libraries; and the works of 
tlie Author of Waverley will make 
no exception to the general doom. 
But fear not, worthy mumbler, that 
if the world be alive and merry. 
Sir Walter will be forgotten, •or 
that the venerable woods of Abbots¬ 
ford will be uuvisited by pilgrims 
from remotest regions. The soul of 
the world is not ungrateful, and has a 
long, wide memory. Old castles top¬ 
ple down into ruins—and the shapes 
of the very rocks are constantly un¬ 
dergoing decay. But there are monu¬ 
ments more enduring, than granite 
walls twenty feet thick, and so indu- 
yatcil with mortar, that voti would 


think Saturn would be shy of striking 
them with his scythe, lest the edge 
should be turned—and such works 
are Waverley, Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, 
Old Mortality, the Bride of Lammcr- 
moor, and many of the Rest.” 

But see that you understand what 
you meant when you said—if, indeed, 
you ever did utter such perilous stuff 
—that the works of Sir Walter Scott 
will not be read an hundred years 
hence. If you meant that there will 
not be so much talking about them 
in dinner parties, as during the years 
1812-27, you are right, and an ass 
notwithstanding. If you mean diat 
they will not occupy a place in shelf 
A of works of Imagination in idl the 
libraries of Europe, you ore wrong, 
and equally an ass notwithstanding. 
You don’t reem to know the significa¬ 
tion of the monosyllable “read." Books 
often lie for months—ay, years—in a 
man's library without being literally 
“ read —but then, they arc books 
that once read can never be forgotten. 
The outward Book, tlie mere husk or 
shell—say in four volumes—each con¬ 
sisting of perhaps 3oO pages of ^Ir 
Cowan’s beautiful paper, rejoicing in 
Messrs Ballaiitynes’ beautiful printing 
—shut up in prison under lock and 
key—and reconciled to such durance, 
looks calmly through the wire-win¬ 
dow. But the inward Book—that is, 
its immortal soul, is interfused with 
the light of setting suns, and the light 
of conscience and imagination, within 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the stu¬ 
dent’s, the scholar’s breast. Tlicre it 
is read—there it will be read a hundred 
years hence, using the word hundred 
to denote all Time, for Memory is a 
better compositor and pressman too 
than the best in “ The Oifice.” The 
ink she uses is purified By a process 
for which she holds the patent ad in» 
finitum; and the eyes of mortal men, 
even when they have ceased to distin¬ 
guish the blue skies, see clear and uii- 
diramcd all Umse her records writ¬ 
ten within the heaven of tlieir own 
breasts. 

Yet even this Man is an object of 
spite. To whora.^—God forbid wc 
BXiould say to whom; for there are 
names which even to hint at is pollu¬ 
tion. But shutting our eyes, and ears, 
and noses, against such quarters, we 
may mention, by way of amusement 
to the liyfiochondriac, that many of 
the Cockneys cannot bring thcrasclvtg 
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^ admire Sir Walter Scott bo miieb es 
the reait of the world—of which world, 
the hy, a Cockney forgets that he 
HiakeB Uo part. Tims, for example, 
and the Tail of Tims, (for Tims is 
Chief of Clan Tims,) think Sir Walter 
just a very little above mediocrity of 
a man. We remember to have seen 
The Tims, when with us in the Tent 
—an old story—criticising an Eagle— 
a Golden Ea^e—nine feet from wing- 
tip to wing-tip. The royal bird did 
:iot come up to Tims' idea of the king 
of the sky ; yet all the wliile that the 
little cowardly Cockney was criticising 
him, he kept sidling away towards the 
Tent, idraid that the dead cloud-clea¬ 
ver might come to life again, and carry 
him off to Cairngorm. He was dissa¬ 
tisfied with his beak—dissatisfied with 
his talons—dissatisfied with his plu¬ 
mage—dissatisfied with his eye, that 
had not yet given back its fierce lustre 
to the sun. 

But, then, is it not the very “ won¬ 
der of wonders," that Sir Walter Scott, 
a man engaged in the duties of active, 
and the pleasures of social life, should 
have been able to find time to write 
all this century of volumes ? Not at 
a\l. Believe not thou—gentle reader 
—in the disconsolate doctrine of the 
shortness of Idfc and the fleetness of 
Time— for Life is long as a serpent, 
and Time slow as a tortoise. TJirough 
Jtow many happy fields and fortunate 
groves may wise genius stray, between 
the rising and the setting sun, led in¬ 
to all th^ holiest haunts by the hand 
of Ima^nation ! And then the night 
—the silent and w’ondrous empire of 
sleep and dreams! 

Few men need complain of the want 
of time—if they are not conscious of a 
want of power, or of desire to ennoble 
and enjoy if. Perhaps—you are a man 
of genius yourself—gentle reader— 
and though not absolutely, like Sir 
Walter, a witch, warlock, or wizard, 
still a poet—a maker—creator.— 
Think, then, how many hours on 
hours yott have lost, lying asleep so 
profoundly, 

" That the cock's shrill clarton, or the 

, ^(echoing horn, 

Ifo inore could rouse you from your 
lazy bed.” 

How many more have you, not abso¬ 
lutely lost, but to a certain extait 
abus^, at breakfast—sip, upping 
away at unnecessary cups of syruppy 
tea, or gob, gobbhng away at jara- 
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buttered rolls, for which nature never 
ealled-t-«r ** to purto giving up what 
w'as meant for man^id"—forgetting 
the loss of Time in the Times, and, 
after a Imig, blank, brown, and blue 
study, leaving behind you a most mi¬ 
serable Chronicle indeed 1 Then think 
—O think—on all your aimless fore¬ 
noon sauntcrings—round and round 
about the premises—up and down the 
avenue—then into the garden on tip¬ 
toe—^in and out among the neat squares 
of onion-beds—now humming a tune 
by the brink of abysses of mould, like 
trenches dug for the slain in the field of 
battle, where the tender celery is laid 
—now down to the river-side to try a 
little angling, though you well know 
tliere is nothiug to be had but Pars— 
now into a field of turnips, without 
your double-barrelled Joe Manton, (at 
]VIr Wilkinson’s to be repaircii,) to see 
I'onto point a place where once a par¬ 
tridge had pruned himself—now home 
again, at the waving of John's red- 
sleevc, to receive a coach-full of cqun- 
try cousins, come in the capacity of 
forenoon callers—endless talkers all— 
sharp and blunt noses alike—and grin¬ 
ning voraciously in hopes of a lunch— 
now away to dress for dinner, which 
will not be for two long, long hours to 
come—now dozing, or daized on the 
drawing-room sola, wondering if the 
bell is ever to be rung—now grimly 
gazing on a bit of bloody beef whicli 
your impaticuce has forced the blas¬ 
pheming cook to draw from Uie spit 
ere the outer folds of fat were well 
melted at the fire—now, after a disap¬ 
pointed dinner, discovering that theold 
port is corked, and the filberts all 
plufiing with bitter snuff, except such 
as enclo.se a worm—now an unwhole¬ 
some sleep of interrupted snores, your 
bobbing head ever and anon smiting 
your breast-bone—now burnt-beans 
palmed off on the family for Turkisli 
coffee—now a game at cards, with a 
dead partner, and the Ace of Spades 
m1lsing--now no supper—you have 
no appetite for supper—and now into 
bed tumbles the sou of Genius, com¬ 
plaining to the moon of the shortness 
of human life, and the fleetness of 
time! ' 

Now, no wonder at all, gentle read¬ 
er, that you never write books at this 
rate; but the Author of Waverley 
leads another-guess sort of a life ; and 
our only wonder is, that he does not 
write a grtot deal mom. The truth is. 
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that ho wrlUa vc^ little. The Lifeof 
Buonaimrtc, in nine volumes; Wood- 
stock, in three; and The Chronicles 
of the Cannngate, in two—What is 
that for all the twelve long months— 
not one of them with fewer than 
28, and some with 31 days—of a whole 
year ? We really fear Sir Walter is 
^tting lazy. Why, there are our¬ 
selves—without mentioning separate 
works at all, who have written, within 
the last three years, upwards of thirty 
octavo volumes in this very Magazine, 
and would cheerfully have written 
thirty more, had the Magazine been 
large enough to hold them ; yet, du¬ 
ring all that time, we scarcely remem¬ 
ber ever having had a pen in our hand 
for that purpose. We have maintain- 
(d our ancient character as a constant 
Diner-out, or at home a Ueceiver- 
general. We have three several times 
t.pent three months on the Continent 
—at Paris—Home—Vienna. When 
the Shcplierd has been in Edinburgh, 
we never have missed a Noctes. Fore¬ 
noon and afternoon of the Sabbath arc 
We seen sitting under Dr Thomson. 
A crony, if not in the Sanctum, is 
sure to find us any hour of the day, 
from one to six, at the Albyn Club. 
Wc seldom rise from btnl before ten— 
from supper before two. Not one re¬ 
past of our many-iTiealed day is hurri¬ 
ed—and yet, how Voluminous ! Gra¬ 
cious Heavens! had we any passion 
for posthumous fame, we should only 
liavc to get ourselves imprisoned for 
some petty state-crime, (such as too 
sliarjdy cutting up the Commons,) 
during a single sitting of Parliament, 
in order to Ih' made to beget a dozen 
delightful crown-octavo volumes, and 
;» score at least of knowing duodeci¬ 
mos, in blue surtouts. 

But we have not yet quite done with 
the objectors, or rather the alarmists 
—i'or, granting that there is no danger 
of the genius of Sir W.alter running 
firy, and that he has plenty of time on 
his hands to write as much as hu 
pleases (and why, pray, should he 
write either less or more r) yet, melan¬ 
choly to relate, life itself is drained, 
the world is as old as the hills, and 
nothing new remains either to be said 
or sung. We gave this doctrine a 
knock on the head, we believe, last 
month, in our article on Mr Mont¬ 
gomery’s beautiful poem, the Pelican 
Island. Yet there is life in a mussel, 
so if. may still he stirring. When, 
where, and by wlioin, has cvciytliinr. 


worth saying or singing been already 
said or sung? It would be much 
nearer the truth to say just the reverse. 
The same complaint was rife before 
Shakspeare — and there can be no 
doubt that Homer was twitted with it 
in his youth, in each of the seven cities 
that afterwards contended for the ho¬ 
nour of his birth. No man till Mil- 
ton’s time ever thought of writing Pa¬ 
radise Lost. And we will thank you 
to show us just such another poem as 
Childe Harold. In metaphysics, phy¬ 
sics, moral science, political economy, 
and poetry—no fear whatever that no¬ 
thing remains to be done. Dr Tliomas 
Brown w.is not forestalled by Dugald 
Stewart, Kicardo by Smith, Byron by 
any man of woman bom, Scott—not 
even by the sweet Swan of Avon. 
How many bogs yet to be drained in 
Ireland ! to Stiy nothing of the much 
mixing up with richer loam of the 
central .sands of Africa, when the 
Board of Agriculture shall have intro¬ 
duced the rotatory system of white 
and green crops into the interior of 
that unaccountable continent. And 
i.s it even thus with the solid globe it- 
silf, and >iot also even thus with all 
that it inhabit ?" 

The truth is, that even writers of 
moderate genius and knowledge of 
this world need not either run out of 
materials, much as they may write, 
nor offensively repeat themselves. For, 
in the first place, the mind of a man 
of genius is like a kaleidoscope—give 
it a shake, and lo! a new world of 
wonders! But, in the second place, 
the letters of the alphabet—say twen¬ 
ty-four—are not susceptible of more 
infinite varieties than are the passions, 
and affections, and desires, tmd will.? 
of men, say also twenty-four. A 
well-informed gentleman may, there¬ 
fore, just as reasonably maintain, tha( 
he has hoard all possible corabinaiiou'i. 
of the letters of the alphabet—that is 
to say, that he is intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with, and can read, write, and 
speak all languages tliat have ever ex¬ 
isted, now exist, and ever will exist— 
in which case he must be a very ex¬ 
traordinary linguist, one to w'bom Sir 
William Jones, or Mr Bowring the 
Polyglott, could not hold thecaimle— 
as maintain tliat he is already fami¬ 
liar with all the combinations that the 
twenty-four passions have ever assu¬ 
med, since 

“ Music, heavenly maid, was yonng, 
While yet in early Greece she sung,”— 
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und whh idl tli£y trcr will assume, 
till Music, the heavenly maid, shall 
. have fi;onc tlirough all the gradations 
of wife, mother, and widow, and been 
buried at Strahurrr to the sound of the 
drone of the last Highland Bag-pipe. 

The people of this world are abso¬ 
lutely not so stupid as they imagine. 
Versons who have passed for common¬ 
place till their heads are grey, and 
wJio would have thought you were 
tjuizzing them, hod you hinted that 
they possessed latent genius of which 
they had no suspicion, have not un- 
ircqnently all at once, and without ef¬ 
fort, in a casual fit of inspiration, pro¬ 
duced a piece of beautiful jwetry, that 
will live among the “ Blue Bells of 
Scotland.” The most extraordinary 
fancies sometimes cross the minus of 
the most ordinary men ; and we have 
often hung down our heads and blush¬ 
ed for out stupid selves on he iring an 
e^ttemporaneous hurst of nature’s tru¬ 
est <-Ioqupnce from an especial block¬ 
head. Why then may not men who 
are not blockheads, but, as wc saiti, 
men of considerable genius, go on for 
a long time gignating productions, 
that with an agreeable family like¬ 
ness, are nevertheless sufficiently ken- 
spcckle from each other, and distin¬ 
guished by different qualities of mind, 
and difierent features of face, to the 
confusion of all painsayers ? 

Now, if this be to a great extent 
true, with ordinary men and ordinary 
jnateriaU, will it not be to the utmost 
extent true with extraordinary men 
and extraordinary mateiials? And 
this brings us to say a few words about 
Scotland, and about Sir Walter ScoU. 

With respect to Scotland, it is, in 
some parts of Kngland, a popular to¬ 
pic of such sneer as may be extorted 
from the lip and nostril of a Cockney. 
It needs that you see such sneer, to 
know the intensity of the meaning of 
the word— umall. But take a Tims, 
and put him—in perfect safety—un¬ 
der the arcli of a Highland cataract, 
and he sneers no more at Scotland. 
Vet it must be confessed, that wc pio- 
ple of Scotland have done, or rather 
waj^n, or rather said, a good deal, 
w^mi these last thirty years, to place 
us cccasionally in a ludicrous light be¬ 
fore the eyes even of the wise men of 
l’n,iliii)d. I’or rich as is our Scot- 
1''.!S<1 in treasures of scenery yet uiiex- 
li’anMl in her dim interior, abd along 
the rock-bound bays of her sound- 
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ing seas,— in the romance of a varie¬ 
gated history stretching back into an 
antiquity through whose dimness ap¬ 
pear events peatly glorious or disas¬ 
trous, and wild heroic characters, all 
fit sulTjects for song,—and al»ve all, 
in the virtues, and manners, and cus¬ 
toms, and habits of her peasantry, 
over whom {lerhaps, above every other 
people that ever existed. Religion, pu¬ 
rified from superstition, hangs like a 
benign and beautiful spirit, guarding 
and colouring their whole life, so that 
the Sabbath sanctifies her solitudes 
with a holiness that may he felt, and 
a thoughtful and austere faith so 
reigns over the corruption of human 
nature that lives of sublime resigna¬ 
tion and endurance arc for ever passing 
by, silent and unseen, in her remotest 
regions, while a pure and deep Chris¬ 
tianity is kept alive by simple ami vc- 
iicratTO administrations of (rod’s un¬ 
perverted word,—from this our own na¬ 
tive laud our men of genius turned 
away their eyes and their hearts, and 
sought in shallow, and worse than shal¬ 
low, nict:i])hysicks, to extinguish all 
national feeling and national thought, 
and having first half-F’rervt’hified 
themselves with the philosophy of 
deists and the literature of demireps, 
to become at lust, as the consumma¬ 
tion of their wisdom. Citizens of the 
World. 

Tliis was an evil that sprung from 
the school ot Hume; itsmalignancy was 
aggravated by the Kdiuburgh Review. 
That Journal, setup and kept agoing by 
intn of great powers, but powers by 
their possessors greatly overrated, as¬ 
sumed the dictaloTbhip, not only of 
taste, but of genius—not only of the 
bt'l/ix h ttrex, butof poetry (which <»o<l 
forbid should ever be so Krenchifietl!) 
and philosophy. It attempted to deal 
with general principles, at»d sometimt's 
not in vain—^Ibr the Editor was richly 
and highly endowed by nature—no 
mean scholar—and not without a fine 
but evanescent enthudusm. He began 
to write philo'-ophieal'criticism—and 
we do not scruple to apply that lofty 
term to not a few of his compositions— 
at a grand era ind(‘ed—when the whole 
inner kingdom of the European mind 
was undergoing, or rather working 
out for itself, something, that, in the 
dim vastiiess, seemed to Ite a revolu¬ 
tion. A Whig in ]H>htics, Mr Jef¬ 
frey was a Tory in poetry. Or, if 
that be paying him too high a com- 
in 
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S liiQcnti. wiiichj sl)Ould the antitliesis 
e severely scanned, or fully evolved, 
might appear to be the case—this 
much is certain, that be set him> 
self, ivith all his might and main, in 
opposition to the change, and strove to 
support, by rule and precedent, the 
sway of the old Powers that were—an¬ 
tiquated, superannuated Authorities. 
Not, however, be it remembered, the 
hallowed influence of the true olden 
time—^the glories, then somewhat ob¬ 
scured, though still unfaded, of the 
great ages of the native genius of Eng- 
hiiid—^but the cold, correct, classical 
school, that reigned about the same 
lime with a Queen of the name of 
Anne, and that eitlicr arrogated to it¬ 
self, with laughable self-sufficiency, 
or had bestowed upon it in melan¬ 
choly ignorance, the bigh-nountling 
title of the Augustan Age. 

Now, it is not to be thought that 
such a man as the inventor of the Ed¬ 
inburgh Review, Avho has all along 
eontinjicd, out of all sight, its ablest 
and most enlightened writer, should, 
at the time of starting that vehicle, 
have been blind to the majesty and 
inagniflceucc of Milton, or to the vari¬ 
ous rainbow glories of Spenser, and 
Ollier roiglity poets. lie bad a soul 
to admire and love them all ; but if 
they were, even at the time we speak 
of,—and we have heard as much,— 
the gods of his idolatry, his worship 
of them was chiefly in secret—his pub¬ 
lic adorations were before other shrines 
and far inferior deities—and the name 
that, as a critic, be swore by, was the 
name of—Pope. 

Tt Avas, therefore, declared, in ma¬ 
nifesto, that war, even ad internecio- 
••'itnt, was to be waged against the he¬ 
retics who had taken up arms against 
the old regime. Southey was selected, 
sristakeiily wc opine, as the gcneralis- 
airao of ail the armies of the faithless 
—surprised in his entrendunents— 
as was vainly thought routed—and his 
ovcrtliroAv bruited abroad in a boast¬ 
ing bulletin. Wordsworth was attack¬ 
ed in his fastnesses among the moun¬ 
tains ; but, like Pan of old, made such 
a dire din in the woods, that the inva¬ 
ding army, flinging away spear, sword, 
and standard, fled back to Edinbuigh, 
leaving him 

« Sole king of rocky Cumberland.'’ 

However, General Jeffrey made ma- 
,v other campaign'!,, in whlfb it was 
voi Nxir. 


pretty generally confessed, that al¬ 
though nis courage was ^eat, and his 
skill considerable, he aid not shoAv 
himself a Wellington. 

As for the other critics on poetry in 
the Edinburgh Review, at that time, 
they were but few and utterly con¬ 
temptible. Witness the knight that 
couched his spear against Pratt's 

Bread,” and carried it off in triumph, 
like a local militia-maU his quartern 
loaf on the xwint of his bayonet. 

But nothing could so decidedly 
prove w'hat a feeble hold even that 
most remarkable man bad on the great 
principles whicli guide genius in its 
works of Imagination, as Mr Jeffrey's 
anxiety to relinquish it, at the very 
crisis when his adherents thought it 
firmest and most formidable. He 
had, it seemed to their purblind eyes, 
dcmoli&lietl the new senool,—wnen, 
to the blank amazement of his admi¬ 
rers, he struck his flag, and gave up 
the battle. While lie still continued, 
with a certain show of consistency, to 
viphold some of the principles for 
which he had so long been contend¬ 
ing, and now and then to impum 
some of those of his adversaries, he 
gave up Pope and his poetry, and con¬ 
fessed that Wordsworth, with all his 
lieresics, often exhibited far higher 
poAvers ; and that the subject-matter 
of the l.akers, being the deepest pas¬ 
sions of man, and the grandest glories 
of earth, AAcre essentially fitter far 
than the mere conventional forms of 
minners, and all the shows of artifi¬ 
cial society, treated by the versc-meii 
of the Pseudo-Augustan Age of Anne, 
for the divine inspiration of Song. Pope 
aiul all the papists were sent to the 
right about. The old English dratna- 
tifts, who, in the elaborate reviews, 
of Charles Lamb's John Woodvillc, 
(AATittcn, we fear, by Dr Brovim,) and 
of Joanna Baillie’s Plays, were talked 
of as the rudest and even poorest wri¬ 
ters in the infancy of the Art, were 
ere long enthusiastically and nobly 
eulogized. Crabhc and Byron—not 
lakers, indeed, hut as unlike to the 
wits of Queen Anno as if the one had 
been for forty years a curate at Kes¬ 
wick, and the other bad learned to 
swim in Windermere—had ample jus¬ 
tice done them in articles in which vain 
attempts were at the ve^ same time 
made to prove the opposition of their 
principles and practice in poetry, to 
Ihe Uanls of the Lakc-scliool. from 
1 i 





wfaoixij nemUwless, both Parson and 
Peer ctowecUy much of their 
beat inspiration, and but for whom 
the finest thinjxs in the Borough and 
Tales of the Hall—in Manfr^ and 
Childe Harold—had never been. Some 
of the kindretl spirits in Germany, 
8U<di as Goethe and SchillcT, who had 
long been the objects of the most in.< 
consistent and contradictory editor’s 
real or affected contempt, came to be 
spoken of not unfrequently in terms 
of unmeasured admiration, as prime 
agents in the glorious revolution by 
which the spirit of the age had been 
raised from penury to affluence. Quo¬ 
tations, illustrations, principles, were 
drawn in profusion ^most every quar¬ 
ter from the poetical works of the very 
men who had so long been treated as 
little better than fools or raadmin. 
Jean Paul Hichter, himself the foe of 
all formalists, and the fearless travel¬ 
ler of nature's wildest haunts, even to 
the shadowy verge and limits of un- 
concelved existence, has found at last 
an eloquent eulogist, who, in the reign 
of Anne, would have been thought in¬ 
sane, and something extraordinary 
even in that of Elizabeth. Outwardly, 
the Edinburgh Review seems the same 
Blue and Yellow os of old. But In¬ 
wardly there is anew spirit, or rather, 
we fear, the old spirit transformed and 
transfigured, with something of a ce¬ 
lestial character, yet still of “ the earth 
earthyand although oftener than in 
its former unregenerate state, oracu¬ 
lar of truth, still not the true priestess 
of the true Apollo. 

Now, has not Scotland too much 
reason to be asbamcfl of herself for 
having so long consulted, and so long 
obeved, the responses of such an ora¬ 
cle } Her only excuse is, that she was 
tyrannized over not by a weak, but 
by a false power. Yet the boldness 
and the originality of her own native 
genius was thereby abased, and stunt¬ 
ed of its free growth. Of national jwie- 
try, there was little or none. Foreim 
models were cried up—for what could 
be more foram to the *'land of brown 
heath, and sha^y wood," than the 
poeti^l^cssays or town-bred English 
mo^Kts of a pragmatical age ?—The 
native genius of Caledonia, with the 
holly-berries round-her head, seemed 
to have hidden herself in some far se¬ 
clusion on the death of Burns md 
unless all the dicta of our great critical 
philosopher of poetry were untrue, no 


man who aoug^it for information with¬ 
in tbe_ secrets of his own heart, and 
the solitude of the mountains, was en¬ 
titled to take up the lyre, or to hope 
for the name of Poet. 

Under such a system of thought 
and feeling, it was impossible that 
poetry coum prosper in Scotland. Un¬ 
der it, Thomson, one of tine greatest 
names in our poetry, was utterly for¬ 
gotten—nor, we befieve, will you find, 
in many years of the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, more than here and there a 
careless allusion to the author of The 
Seasons. Home and Ramsay seemed 
never to have been bom, and we could 
wish to forget the spirit of the damn¬ 
ing eulogy on Bums. Of Joanna Baillic 
—the first of female poets—the treat¬ 
ment by such a man was equally scan¬ 
dalous and inexplicable; and thus it 
was that a dead-set was made against 
the spirit of the poetry of the age, af. 
it was manifesting itself most glori¬ 
ously in Britain, North and South, 
East and West—a dead-set -which, 
although it was finally brought to 
nought, and exposed the Prince of Cri¬ 
tics not only to the derision of other'^-, 
but, we doubt not, to painful self- 
contempt, a feeling which a man with 
such a heart, and such an intellect, 
might, but for the misguidance of hi.) 
worse genius, have been spared—must 
have hopelessly depressed much noble 
ambition, that otherwise might have 
risen high—have dulled the genial 
spirit of poetry all over a land so criiic- 
ndden, and chilled the geuium pcijerm 
vidum Scotorum. 

Sir Walter Scott it was whose great 
original genius rose majestically out 
of the sphere of this creed’s attraction, 
and by soaring far beyond, showed 
what a miserable creed it was, hov. 
incompatible with the spirit of poetry, 
and how powerless to chain tire pocl’.s 
pinions. The Lay of the Last hlin- 
strel—which though perhaps the most 
beautiful, is far from being the best 
of his poems—rose like a steam of 
rich distilled perfumes" from the wild- 
fiowcr-sprinkled forests of the Border. 
The country hailed it with a rapture 
of admiration; and the captious lore 
of philosophic critics was sent' to 
shame, or rather oblivion, by the le¬ 
gendary lore of poetical woodsmen, vi¬ 
vified and moulded into wild and irre¬ 
gular, but fair and energetic forms, by 
the fire and the finger of a new Pro¬ 
metheus. IVue, that the critics’ too 
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admired* They duist not else. But 
they guarded their admiration by many 
re8ervatious~>they were most sadly 
puazled while they were most highly 
pleased—-and had the many sage ad> 
Tices with which they sought to cool 
the poet's fervour, and restrain his 
flights, been followed. The Lady of 
tlic Lake had never been seen. 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old Ilo- 
mance.” 

But the critics—we tbink—might have 
known, that there could be no use of 
preaching on the art of poetry to the 
Sheriff of Ettrick Forest. Though a 
Slieriffin tliis every-day world, he was, 
in the world of poetry, rather like one 
of the bold outlaws of old, who wotzld 
have had no mercy to expect, had he 
surrendered himself up to what was 
called Justice, from nis own free 
haunts beneath the merry greenwood 
-hade. Pretty poetry the critics would 
indeed have made it! For their pru- 
iiing-kuifc went direct to the very root 
from w'hich it sprung—and where, 
tlicn,would have been the “bright con¬ 
summate flower ?’* Chaste, cold, cor¬ 
rect, classical, wild, w’arm, irregular, 
daring, and romantic poetry, all in 
one breath, w’ould, indeed, have been 
a miraculous phenomenon ! 

The Poet, tliercfore, as wc devout¬ 
ly trust all poets will ever do, took 
his own way—not scornfully, or toss¬ 
ing a haughty head—but in the best- 
tempered disregard of all whispering 
or louder warnings, but those that 
came to him in solitude along with the 
murmurs of his own Tweed, “ the voi¬ 
ces of the dead, the tales of other years." 
It was not likely that the country 
should contain one single critic capable 
of telling a great original poet, almost 
at the commencement of his career, 
how best to mould, into a poetry al¬ 
most entirely new, materials that had 
been found lying in such profusion 
among many strange, lone, wild, and 
unsuspected places, and which this 
extraordinary man had from diildhood 
been gathering up, less frequently for 
any conscious purpose or definite end, 
than in the pure delight of genius 
brooding like a miser over the hoards 
of Time, and loving and adoring, for 
their own sakes, all the old relics. 
What critic, indeed, it may be asked, 
without disparagement of the best of 
the trilie, knew anything at all about 
the matter, till he had been shown 
-oine of tilt lioai>s of wonders, by him 


tho very Poet, on whom, in all 
pndenee of the craft, he was forsooth 
forthwith to turn pmly round, and 
undertake to instruct him how to make 
the best use efhis treasures ? What cri¬ 
tic among themall had ever so much as 
dreamt of a Moss-Trooper ? or could, 
if dropped down there, have found 
his way out of Ttfrass-Moss? As 
well might a Bond-street beau—say 
my Lord Petersham—have underta¬ 
ken to dress a Highland chieftain- 
say Glengarry,—or a finished violinist 
—say Mr Yaniewicz—have propo^ 
himself as a judge at a Competition 
of Pipers. 

Scott was doing precisely the same 
thing in Scotland that Wordsworth 
and others were doing in England, 
but in a different walk and with a dif¬ 
ferent genius. He seemed to have 
shut his eyes, (although we well know 
now that ne had not,) to Scotland of 
the present, and to have fixed them, 
in tne illumined darkness of imagina¬ 
tion, on Scotland of the past. But it 
was on human life and its ongoings 
he looked, from peer to peasant, from 
castle to cot. True, that he is espe¬ 
cially the Poet of Chivalry. But he 
sings not more kindly or joyously of 
Lord Cranstoun than of Wat Tinlin ; 
and Lord Marmion s dying thirst is 
slaked by “ a ilrop of blessed water 
from the spring,” shaded by a stone 
altar, on which are a few-letters of 
holy import. 

Drink weary pilgrim—drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sibyl Gray! 

The condition of the lower orders 
in those days has often been repre¬ 
sented, by liberal essayists on histo¬ 
ry, as most miserably degraded. The 
genial-hearted Poet of Chivalry does 
not so paint it. He brings out into 
strong Ught, but without any exag¬ 
geration, the virtues that met the suf¬ 
ferings of that condition, and render¬ 
ed it not only supportable, but joy¬ 
ous ; and the philosophical sentimen¬ 
talists may repress tlieir sighs over 
the wretchedness of the feudal times. 
There was always, time immemorial, 
much merriment about tlie Borders. 
To say, as has been said, that the 
Poet, as a Tory, despises the people, 
and beholds no virtue but in uie no¬ 
blesse, is a most flagrant falsehood. 
No sour Whig could ever have had the 
heart to understand, enjoy, respect, 
and love Uicixioplc like our illustrious 
Tory Poet. Every cotter, herdsman. 
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nio6fr>ti;oopt!r, yeoman, p-oonttorsquire 
of low de^ee, that apjwara before us, 
at least ** gives the world assurance of 
a mau.” If a wight be about to be hang¬ 
ed, he always supports his dignity, 
should it be but tlie dignity of a thief 
—and whatever poor men then endu« 
red, tlierc was never heard a whimper. 
Sir \\’'alter Scott's Poems teach us to 
respect our forefathers—whether we 
who read them may have been bom 
in hall or hut. He does not, indeed, 
make himself answerable for the mo« 
rality of his personages of high or 
>ow degree, but he paints their cha¬ 
racters boldly as he believes Uiein to 
have existed—and wiser lessons of 
humanity may be learned from such 
delineations, drawn by a faidiful and 
fearless hand, at all times guided b/ a 
heart full of all charitable allowances, 
and which does not shrink away in 
disgust even from guilt and crime, but 
sympathizes with the suiferings that 
still so certainly attend them, and va¬ 
lues the better qualities by whicli the 
character of their perpetrators may 
have in some degree been redeemed— 
than from pictures of human life, 
whatever may be its estate, painted in 
an austerer spirit, and darkened v ith 
a blacker hue of indignation or grief. 

It is well to talk of the inU'rosiing 
iiaturc of the materials with whicJi this 
Poet had to work; but wo verify be- 
'Jieve they were materials that no other 
poet that ever existed couhl have made 
into such poems as he has produced. 
The Lords, and Ladies, and Castles, 
others tve could name might per¬ 
haps have managed almost as well—■ 
Spenser or Milton; but who, at the 
same time, could have so greatly exult¬ 
ed in mastery over all the spirit of that 
humbler life 

True, that savages and barbarians 
are interesting in poetry as in real 
life. But the prototypes of many of 
the characters drawn by Sir Walter 
Scott were neither savages nor barba¬ 
rians, although poor men, hewers of 
wood even, and drawers of water, dig¬ 
gers, ditchers, ploughmen, woodsmen, 
herdsmen, drovers. The pictures of 
such personages as these arc perfectly 
unexaggerated and true to nature, yet 
bright or dark with all the passions 
that agitate humanity. The same ge¬ 
nius that delights and exults to dash 
•'ll the canvass all the pride, pomp, and 
‘ ireuiDstauce of glorious war yet mag- 
'^iificont in the age of chivalry,—to re¬ 


build in air the lofty ca.stlc,—in the 
palace-h(dl to show the king of the 
land sitting on his throne, surrounded 
withall his peera^,—to recall to life in 
his lofty lays the loves of lords and la¬ 
dies fair, as if no tr^edy were worthy 
of being recited in imagmation, unles<-: 
its catastrophe involved the shedding 
of the blood-royal,—^ihc same genius, 
with no less devotion of all his highest 
powers, equally dcL^hts and exults to 
fling over as great a breadtli of canvass 
the soft, sweet imagery of humblest 
peace,—to rekindle the fire on the cot¬ 
tage hearth,—in tltc Uttle kirk to paint 
the minister of religion in tlie act of 
praying with his flock, or with out¬ 
stretched arms imploring a blessing 
upon their heads beneath the open air 
on the heath hiil-side,—to strike hi-^ 
liarp in commemoration of lowly lovc° 
that were breathed out beneath th., 
milk-white thorn,—and to recount, as 
if there were none else in this world, 
the rueful tragedies that arc trausactcu 
among the poor, in whose hearts and 
veins the ignoble blood boils as fiercely 
as if it descended down a long line ot 
kings. 

We have been insensibly confusing 
in our imagination the Poems ami 
Prose Tales and Romances; and thui 
i.s not surprising, since on them all tin 
same genius is felt working, but witli 
somewhat diflereut instruiuciUs, on 
the same materials and for the satn. 
ends. The Prose Tales and Roman¬ 
ces are splendid continuations of tlu 
Poems on a still grander scale, ami 
they reflect fine light on each othci 
also, " stealing and giving oilours.” 

hive long Poems, such as the Lay 
the Lady of tlie Lake, Marmion, 
Rokeby, and the Lord of tlu; Isles, 
were perhaps as much verse as ought 
to have been written by any onejioel. 
Neither was the world wearied of such 
compositions, nor was tlie mind of the 
author at all exhausted by them—lb> 
the Lord of the Isles was as mucli ad¬ 
mired, and as worthy of admiration, 
as any one of tlie noble series. But 
It seemed as if the powers of the Poet 
desired to be refreshed by a change 
in the mode of their exertion—and 
that his genius, exulting in a new en¬ 
thusiasm, kindled by the feeling of 
increased ratlicr tlian abated vigour, 
in a department of literature hitherto 
by it untried, never felt again bo strong 
ant impulse towards the kind of com- 
r"‘Hi«>ii it h.'ol before so surrc&.'-fully 
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cultivated. This was natural. And 
it was also natural, that his poetical 
ambition should have been satisfied 
by as high and bright triumphs in 
Poetry, as had been achieved by any 
other man of this poetical age. 

In some, perhaps, and very impor¬ 
tant points, such prose compositions 
have the advantage over his poetry. 
In the first place, tlicy must, from the 
very nature of things, be written with 
far greater ease, and with less expense 
of time, so that he is enabled to paint 
a far greater number of pictures. It is 
obvious, too, that many varieties of 
character have been delineatal in such 
Tales that could not have been intro¬ 
duced at all into poetry. Farther, 
although there may be, perhaps, in 
poetry, greater intensity of passion, 
and higher flights of imagination, tlian 
tlicrc well can be in prose, yet in prose 
far ampler room is allowed—a far 
greater breadth of canvass for display 
of the characters and actions of the per¬ 
sonages of the drama—and, finally, it 
may be safely asserted, that by prose 
arc the common sympathies of man 
with man, in the important transac¬ 
tions of this life, more generally and 
ccrtaitdy excited than by poetry. What 
Homer, in the Iliad and Odyssey, and 
Shakspeare, more especially in his His¬ 
torical Flays, have done in the exhibi¬ 
tion of national characters, it is not 
possible to overrate. Vet we do not 
scruple to say, that the Novels and 
llomanoes and Tales of Scott, tlie 
whole glorious heap taken together, 
comprtmend a fuller, we do not say 
finer, portraiture of the peculiar cha¬ 
racter of many different Peoples, under 
more varieties of aspect, than even 
those Epics and those Tragedies. We 
do not say that his genius was nearly 
so lofty and ma^uficont as that of 
Homer, (it could neither have ima¬ 
gined nor drawn Achilles,) or nearly 
so metaphysical and profound as Shak- 
speare, (Hamlet ivas out of, and be¬ 
yond, and above his powrer,)—but that 
it has imaged in words more shows 
and exhibitions of the character of 
the human being than they have done 
—and those, too, more consistent with 
themselves, more vivid, and instinct 
with life. University men, we well 
know, will scorn us for saying this— 
and ixjrhaps Greek Walker, for the 
sake of Homer, break out heads in the 
Westminster Review—while Tole- 
ridge, ami rharh".’ l-arab and Schlc- 


gel, will brandish their cudgels in be- 
half of the myriad-minded Shak¬ 
speare. But though Christopher may 
be made to succumb, he will never re¬ 
tract. 

Fartherobserve, philosophical readet 
that all the different kinds of composi¬ 
tion depend, for their excellence, on 
di^rent principles of the same one 
great various art—the Art of Imaging. 
He who images a Statue must work 
with soul, eye, and hand, in the spirit 
of a severe simplicity, as did those 
Greeks of old, Praxiteles and Mycon- 
Hc who images a Picture need not 
so much do so; yet still there mu.st be 
one central point, an apex to which all 
his inferior pyram.’ds must do obei¬ 
sance ; and simplicity, though not sc 
.severe a simplicity as that of the sta¬ 
tuary, must still be the spirit in which 
the Painter works, as wrought, on tin 
revival of the art, Raphael and Angelo, 
He who images in Poetry has an ampler 
sphere; and simplicity, though she ac¬ 
companies the poet still, is no longer a 
dominant, but a subordinate spirit. 
Now the Greeks seem, as far os it w'af, 
possible, to have formed their poetry, 
their painting, and their statuary, all 
on one and the same principle of se¬ 
vere, austere, but celestial and diviiii- 
simplicity. An ode of Pindar was com¬ 
posed in the same spirit as a statue of 
Praxiteles; nor was the kind of inspi¬ 
ration diflbrent in ■which Sophoclci 
conceived a tragedy. With us Goths of 
the modern day, genius has not brook¬ 
ed subjection to such Jaw. And what¬ 
ever may be said of our statuary and 
painting, our poetry surely has a glory 
about it now, which never could have 
belonged to it under that other thral¬ 
dom. The Three Stars of the tragic 
stage of Greece/* pale their ineffectual 
fires” before Shakspeare—our English 
Sun. 

Observe, also, tliat in the ancient 
world, as far as wc know at least, 
great prose-works, describing drama¬ 
tically all the passions of human na¬ 
ture, and till the transactions of hu¬ 
man life, were utterly unknown, nor 
ever had existence. They arc the birth 
of another age of tlic world. But is it 
not plain that great prose-works of 
that kind cannot be amenable to the 
same laws as sUtucs, pictures, and 
poems? And if our poetiy\ because 
conceived in another spirit^om that 
of old, lias burst the bonds asunder, 
bv whj<-h classical writers once souj^fu 
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iuHie divciuuned its free Kmbs aod 
why must our prose be sab> 
iectedto the laws of our poetry, libe- 
ryl and enlightened as they are, and 
well'Suited to that class of composi- 
lions that recognises the sanction of 
their authority r AboTe all, is it not 

J dain, that a far greater latitude is ed- 
owablc to tales, novels, and romances, 
in prose, than to Epic or Tragic 
poetry? The very versealone is a cluun 
that the p^t drags at every step. It 
binds him in the very fury, storm, and 
whirlwind of his passion ; and the con¬ 
sciousness of perpetually wearing it, 
tames down the whole tone of his 
mind, and makes him not only willing, 
but proud, to obey the laws mat have 
sprung out of the very necessities of 
his condition—for here obedience in 

truth, trimnpb. Perhaps a great poem, 
conceived with perfect knowledge of 
the laws of its being, and executed 
with corresponding power, is the most 
august and magniticent work of man’s 
creation. But a great prose work of 
Imagination, although it cannot in the 
natiu'c of things be so distinguished by 
justly-pro|K>rtioued majesty and vast- 
nesg, may nevertheless compreheud 
within itself such an almost bcuud- 
Icss variety of animate and inanimate 
things, in all situations, aspects, and 
forms, all presented so nearly in the 
:,atuc light and order in wluch they 
3 taiid or move in real life, that pro¬ 
bably its power over mankiu<l at large 
riiay lx: more prevalent, and strike 
more direct at their hearts. We do not 
doubt, for example, that Paradise Lost, 
the most sublime of all ^toems, owes 
much of its immortal fame, not to the 
absolute delight, great as that must 
he, and awe which every mind feels 
in perusal, as from the grand idea it 
gives us of Milton’s mind, the pride 
»vith which we feel that “ his language 
is our mother tongue,” and that our 
isle has given birth to the most stu¬ 
pendous production of human genius. 

There can be uo doubt, that these 
works have made a great addition to 
the kingdom of Scotland. We have 
become, since tlicir appearance, a more 
powerful people. For, does not the 
strength of a state much consist in the 
quantity and quality of its national 
luoughts and feelings ? And how else 
are its lutional thoughts and feelings 
so thickly generated, and so genially 
lumrishuu, as by Imagination bring¬ 
ing hack the very dead—th$ good and 


the gmt of former ^jes—ftad bi%ht- 
ening np from oblivion the incidents, 
events, dianges, revolutions, customs, 
manners, memds, poetry, and rdigion 
that constituted the life of our ances¬ 
tors, and gave them a distinctive cha¬ 
racter among the nations ? Merc 
mstter-of-fact modem history can do 
unfortunately little of this, althongh 
many of our old annals are written 
aright, and in the proper patriotic 
spirit. But the hundred volumes of 
Poems, Tales, Novels, and Romances, 
by tlie Author of Waverley, are, in tiie 
best sense, true national records. There 
are no other “ Pictures of Scotland,” 
Beauties of Scotland,” worthy the 
name. Any one single small volume 
of them all tells us more of its native 
character, than all the twenty-one 
enormous volumes put together, of the 
Statistical Account, although com{x>« 
sed by the united efforts of about nine 
handred ministers. 

Why then should our excellent Eng¬ 
lish friends twit us so wittily with our 
Scotch pride ? We point to our pea¬ 
santry ; and selling aside the more 
bones, thews, and sinews of the men, 
ask where else, among that condition, 
arc to be found sucli intelligence, 
knowle<lge, strength of mind, indivi¬ 
duality of character, deep human af¬ 
fections, Faith, Hope, Charity, and 
Religion ? M'hut other land could 
have sent up from its soil the peasant 
Burns ? Of the domestic life of what 
other land would the Cotter's Satur¬ 
day Night be a picture ?—What shep¬ 
herd of other hills, but those of our 
own Ettrick, and Yarrow, and Tweetl, 
stair in hand, with plaided shoulders, 
up among the mists with his flocks, 
could have had a heart capable of in¬ 
diting that good matter the Queen’s 
Wake ? True, that we are but too apt 
to have high cheek-bones indifferent¬ 
ly washed, sandy hair with strong na¬ 
tural antipathies to combs both big- 
teethed and small, and that, more es¬ 
pecially when doing tlie genteel in 
company of foreigners from the south 
side of the Tweed, we do indeed drc.ar- 
ily drawl in our speech; but, still dc- 

{ »end upon it, O Cockney, that>we arc, 
ong have been, and long will be, a 
fine people, worthy of Waverley, and 
zealous in gooil works. 

Dugald Stewart, in Iiia delightful 
lc“tUT about Burns, says—we quote 
from memory, hut, we are sure, cor¬ 
rectly—*' In the course of the spring, 
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Boros callsd 'On me (mceor twie^ at 
toy request, early in the morning, and 
waUced with me to Braid-hidls, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, when he 
charmed me still more by his private 
omyersation than he had ever done 
in writing. 1 recollect once he told 
me, when I was admiring a distant 
prospect in one of our morning walks, 
that the sight of so many smoking 
cottages gave a pleasure to his mind, 
which none could understand who 
had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and the worth which they 
contained." None but himself assu¬ 
redly could have written such a Cot¬ 
ter’s Saturday Night—and such songs 
—so melting—glimmering, glowing, 
shining, burning with the concentra¬ 
ted essence of that passion which is the 
soul and sun of the poor man’s life— 
Iiove. And what an interesting sight 
to have seen the philosopher and pea¬ 
sant poet 'walking together, in the 
beauty of the morning, along those 
beautiful hills, on that cn^uality in 
which nature rejoices to see her gifted 
sons meet, when brought together, and 
introduced to each other’s admiring 
friendship—^by (Tcnius, the only other 
privileged leveller of ranks, besides 
Virtue. 

But although nobody—^who has not 
been born in a cottage—can probably, 
as a man, know so fully and feel so in¬ 
tensely as Burns did tlie happiness and 
virtuesef our Scottish cottages,another 
of more various and comprehensive ge¬ 
nius may know them, and feel tliem 
too, with sufticient distiuctitess of per- 
eeptiou and warmth of emotion as a 
Poet, to enable him to paint—not 
more beautiful pictures—^for, with tlic 
Cotter's Saturday Night in our hearts, 
we may not say so—but pictures far 
excelling his in multifarious splendour 
—picture after picture without end, 
each new glory bright as tlie one that 
has disappeared, just as each fine, 
rainy, cloud«. storm- and - sun - loving 
day among our mountains, seems to 
rejoice, as in a new birth belonging 
but to itself, and for the first time 
showing the rivered valley, in the sud¬ 
den Apparition of a Rainbow. 

In some such sort of rdation does 
Walter Scott stand to Robert Bums. 
The latter was a man of litfte or no 
knowledge but what his own experi¬ 
ence of life taught to bis head and his 
heart, both by Nature noble. Probably 
he .was the better of hU ignormice—* 


for Ids mind-^s beeauepeopled with 
his 4>wii fSBcies and {Mtssions, and 
expressed themselvesin deathless song. 
We have no reason to believe from 
anything that Bums has written, that 
he ever would have been, like Scott, a 
great dramatist, an universal painter 
of character, had his knowled^ of 
man's lustory and condition been in¬ 
creased a thousand-fbld. For out of 
himself he was no very uncommon 
man. His imagination wanted wings 
to soar—she iklighted to walk the 
eu-th—along the broomy banks and 
braes of the streams of Coila. There 
Burns is in all his glory as a poet—nor 
does his poetry contain thought, feel¬ 
ing, or image, drawn from any other 
region than his native parish, the 
hearth-stone of his father’s house, the 
still or troubled chamber of his own 
generous and most passionate heart. 
But Scott has the whole history of his 
country in the core of his mind, on 
the tip of his tongue, and the tips of 
his fingers—and is almost as familiar 
with all the ongoings of that lowly 
life which kept overflowing the vales 
of his native country for uncounted 
years, whose murmurs are now heard, 
sounding from afar, and whose billows 
roll through a ttuck darkness, which 
a poet’s eye alone can pierce and pe¬ 
netrate—as Bums was familiar with 
iIk? jocund laughter of the reapers on 
the cornfield, which his own wit cloth¬ 
ed in sunshine,—the tears and sighs 
which his own poetry had won from 
the eyes and bosoms of the children of 
nature, as they enjoyed the mid-day 
hour of rest bcneatli the shadow ot 
the hedge-row elm-tree. 

Hence, though Scott comes not be¬ 
fore us clothed as Burns is, with that 
most pathetic and impressive personal 
power—so pathetic and impressive 
from all circumstances of his charac¬ 
ter and condition, as to be often felt 
to be truly sublime—in which the glo¬ 
rious poet is nobly lost in the still 
more glorious peasant—so that ever 
as we hear him singing, we think that 
we see him suffering, frequently “ most 
musical, most melancholy,” even in 
his very merriment, the transports 
of inspiration being in him still too 
closely allied with rcali^’s kindred 
agonies, and the strings of his lyre hap¬ 
ly yielding their finest music to the 
breath of its poor master’s sighs of sor¬ 
row or repentance, yet Scott always 
comes before us as- Bums never once 
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could come, with that mightier, bc« 
ceiiiBe more m^estic power, which be¬ 
longs to genius when enriched by 
knowledge, enlightened by wisdom, 
and elevated by virtue. In Uie highest 
I>octical elevation of his nature, we 
still feel its dne humanity, and never 
fail, if wc rwd aright, to derive from 
works that seem to aim only at our 
amusement, lessons of high instruc¬ 
tion—high indeed, if there be on earth 
no greate'* earthly blessings than a 
free, bold, generous, and contented 
Spirit, National Independence, Li- 
uerty, and Patriotism. 

But we have often heard it said and 
seen it written, that his stories are ill 
constructed, and his catastrophes for¬ 
ced, violent, and unnatural. Pray, 
was this philosophical observation 
made during perusal or after it? If 
during perusal, then we shrewdly 
suspect that the philosophical observer 
must have been an ass—^if after it, 
what signifies how ill constructed may 
be a story that has hurried you along 
the high road on horseback with¬ 
out giving you time to pot your hand 
into your breeches pocket to pay 
tolls ; or up and down a hundred hill 
bridle-paths, just allowing you gPmp- 
sos of men fishing in streams, cottages 
all a-smoke, beU-cliimnevcd kirks, 
mountain sides variegated curiously 
with stone-walls on account of the 
btraying of sheep, and douds islanded 
in the sky, which nowhere else than 
111 Scotland so well answers Byron’s 
description, " darkly, deeply, beauti¬ 
fully blue.” When any fault is found 
with a story like tltis, it is not the 
story tliat is ill cf^nstructed, but the 
critic’s cerebral orgauiaation. It is 
not the catastrophe that is ill develo¬ 
ped, but his skull. The general cast 
uf the character of his own head would 
be found at fault, not the general cast 
of character in the tale. The hiUand 
vale of the j^ristrephic panorama he 
so cruelly criticises arc ail they ought 
to he; but then the surface of his own 
p^strephic pericranium he so cruelly 
scratches is too flat by far. Without 
the organ of ideality, who can wonder ? 
Without that elevation of the fore¬ 
head, who trace effects to tbeir causes ? 
And in a single glance darting through 
many intervening chapters, connect 
the last farewell hlnis with the First 
Introductory Flourish ? 

The truth seems to be, or rather is, 

‘ li»t no storv in a book ought to he 


well constructed. Stories never are 
wel! constructed in real life. Why, 
then, should they be so in fictions re¬ 
flecting real life? In common par¬ 
lance, by a well-constructed story is 
meant a story all hanging together by 
the principle of nicest proportion of 
parts—^no effect ever on any account 
whatever appearing without a cause at 
once pronounced to he adequate—no 
more peiplexity in the progress of in¬ 
cidents, than is sufficient to put the 
reader now and then into a pleasant 
puzzle, from which a little page comes 
ere long to extricate him—and above 
all, we believe, a catastrophe novel and 
unexpected—not one of that more 
truly noble and glorious kind which 
w’e ourselves admire, a catastrophe of 
which it may be said, in the great 
words of IVlilton, 

“ Far off its coming shone. ' 

“ But, dear ]Mr North, did you not 
always think that Sir Walter had some 
assistant in his works ?" 

My sweet young friend, I never 
did think so—although coming from 
your lips, the supposition sounds very 
natural. ISly dear ^Matilda, there is 
perfect unity of aim, design, purpose, 
execution, in all the novels and ro¬ 
mances. Beaumont and Fletcher, my 
love, wrote a few dramas together, as 
you well know, but their very differ¬ 
ent styles are easily'distinguishable, 
—Fletcher—you agree with me—^be¬ 
ing by far Uic better poet and drama- 
tiSfc. The few dramas they thus w'rotc 
together—begging my friend Charles 
Liamb's pardon—arc not the best of 
the set, Ijeing heterogeneous, and ani¬ 
mated with two souls, which, in any 
one body, are apt to disagree and fall 
out. Fletcher would have been a 
greater writer had he never scon Beau¬ 
mont. Beaumont, had he never seen 
Fletcher, had probably been no poet at 
all. Fletcher 8 finest plays arc en¬ 
tirely his own. But wlierfe were we, 
dearest ?" 

“ Conversing, sir, about the Great 
Unknown." 

“ Ay, there is an absurd expression 
for you—yet it took, and served to keep 
up the mystery. We never could make 
out whether the Edinbuigh lleview or 
Magi had the discredit of inventing, 
or rather applying it—we hope the 
former, but fear the latter has to an¬ 
swer for it. It was level to the com¬ 
monest capacity, yet at the same time 
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had sometlung poetkal about it that 
made it rcnieinbcrublc. It had a start- 
ling sound when toasted at public din¬ 
ners, and most im[K}singly headed ati 
article. Let it be blown into the Limbo 
of Vanity ; and those who invented or 
used it, take care in future how they 
adulterate their speech. We need not 
say how—when explained according to 
the modern meaning—it would have 
sounded iu the ears of Old Mortality," 
Hut 

** Mctliinks we hear some paltry spirit 
cry,” 

“ Sir Walter is no such extraordinary 
genius alter all; for, even by your 
own account, he is indebted to history 
for all his materials, events, and cha¬ 
racters." Atid pray to wliom else would 
you have him indebted for all his ma¬ 
terials, events, and characters, but to 
history ? Would you have him lite¬ 
rally invent a new world ? Time 
enough to do that when he or others 
shall have cxhaustc'd the old. Ur 
Johnson was not serious in those'two 
famous lines of his about Shakspcarc. 
History to eyes, sir, such as yours, 
seems U) consist of sonic thousand fo- 
lio-i of blank paper, fit for the snufi- 
shup. To eyes somewhat bettor than 
yours, the same folio.s appear all 
scrawled over in outlandish characters, 
so flourished or contracted, that there is 
no making either head or tail of them 
—and so dim, faded, and yellow, that 
they look like the ghosts of the alpha¬ 
bet, all pining in purgatory. But to 
Sir Walter’s gifted ken, all those hiero¬ 
glyphics tell each a tale of its own— 
out of all that confusion arises a glo¬ 
rious well-marshalled array—and he 
secs as in the miiTor of a flood, towers, 
temples, castles, halls, huts, armed 
knights pricking on the plain, lovely 
ladies harping in their bowers, armies 
joining in conflict till all the plain 
seems plunved—^merry outlaws, with 
hound and horn, hunting the fallow- 
deer in tlie woods—stone-images of 
warriors tliat have fought their fight 
lying in abbey-tombs, palm to palm 
on their quiet breast," and down, 
down, far down bdow, in the lampless 
gloom of the grave, their very giant 
anatomies, through the chinks that 
Time, who Iotm to visit even the char- 
ncl-housc, has rent ivith soft but sure 
finger in the shirts of mail, within 
which, ages ago, to the misereres of 
monks, and friars, and abbots, were 
Voi.. XXII. 


inhumed those ghaunt Nobles of the 
Land. 

But eloquence even such as ours is 
lost upon you-^—and still 

Metbinks we bear your paltiy spirit 
cry," 

The facts are not Sir Walter’s own-*- 
lie finds, his facts all ready made to 
his hand, and he steals hts facts lo 
serve his own purposes.’' You ought 
to add, that he then hides, and con¬ 
ceals, and secretes them in his work<N 
Now, answer us this question—wln.t 
is a fact ? Ay, tlierc your great grey 
eyes begin to goggle. Was the battle 
of Bannockburn a fact ? Was tlic l>at- 
tle of Flodden-field a factThem Sir 
Walter stole—tlrat is, ho fought them 
over again in poetry, in a style worthy 
of the Bard ©f Bruce, and Surrey, 
and King James, who fought, we 
believe, in prose and on horseback. 
Those, however, were conspicuous 
facts. But do you devote a summer 
to the Borders, fixing your hea<l- 
quarters in Marinion-Place, Inver- 
Icithen, and excursionizing the whoU' 
country-side from Moflat to Moas- 
Paul, via, tho Lochs, Selkirk, and Ha¬ 
wick, and we bet you a barrel th.d 
your-bag does not contain one dozc-n 
of facts worth catching, or one single 
fact that weighs a pound. Facts i>i 
any size are as shy us fish in thunder, 
who, diving down to the bq|^om ol 
deep pools, will not stir a fin for a 
Pliin, though you tempt tliem with a 
fiy burning-bright with all the colours 
oh earth or heaven. No doubt, as yo;i 
may catch plenty of poor paltry pars 
in any water or weather—so may yon 
catch any day, whenever you choose 
to angle for them, a gross of small in¬ 
significant occurrences. But they are 
no more facts, than pars are sahnoir, 
which, with the late ingenious Ailneas 
Morrison, writer in Glasgow, wc ne¬ 
ver could believe. 

But pass over away to our dc.'ir 
friend the Ettrick Shepherd, in his 
cozy bield at Mount Bengcr, and he 
will fill your wallets with facts, nOr be 
a whit the poorer. For James, al¬ 
though he seems never to look at any¬ 
thing, and often not to understand a 
word that is said in company, 

■ lour, or on hi 11-side, secs ana hean^tl 
things visible or audible in the heavens 
or on the earth. Neither flowers, 
fairies, nor faicts, escape his noticing 
and noticeable eyes ; and as for tradi- 
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dons, if there be any dearth of them 
in die Forest, be inaki s one in a trice, 
and hands it down to llie latest poste¬ 
rity iii Blackwood's Magazine. 

Of ourselves, it would be presump- 
tnons to speak; yet we too have ga¬ 
thered a few chance and stray rare 
plants in the desert, which we have 
trajisftrrcd not into a Horlus Siccus, 
but into a little, snug, sheltered, irre¬ 


gular flower-garden of our ow'U, hang¬ 
ing among rocks in whose fissures the 
fcod lies pretty deep, with a fine south¬ 
ern exposure, beloved by the sun, air, 
and dew, and a humble moss-house, 
hidden in a corner among borac rowan- 
trees, in sjiring white as snow, and in 
autumn red as any gold that glorifies 
cloud-land in the gorgeous evening 
west. 


CHUOKICLES or TJIJS CANOXOATE. 


IT is not till you have read about a 
liundrcd and fitly pages of the first 
volume of the Chronicles of the Ca- 
notigate, (why were dtere not four in¬ 
stead of two-?) that you come to know 
the meaning of the title, the very 
sound of which is so taking and attrac¬ 
tive to all ancient Caledonians. You 
then find that the Chremider of the 
Cahongate is one Croftongry of that 
Ilk, a Clydesdale I.aird, who, having 
run through hia not large estate in 
outli with great spirit and alacrity, 
ad shipped himself off to India, there, 
in some fifteen or twenty years or so, 
secured for himself a comfortable com- 
t>eteney, and home-returning before 
nis liver had become an absolute ab¬ 
sentee, had taken a snug house, with 
a walled garden, in the neighbourhood 
of Holy rood and the King’s Park ; a 
regiou^ndeared to him by youthful 
remeinDrances of times when he, a 
disconsolate debtor, used to perambu¬ 
late the bounds of tlie Asylum. In 
this snug house, with a walwd garden, 
which, if we mistake not, we know 
well, and in which we have often look¬ 
ed over poor dear old Mr Faton's well 
selected, neatly arranged, and regular- 
ly dusted library of rare and curious 
}>ooks,—-Croftangry, unless solus aim 
solU, would have found himself “ as 
melancholy as a gib-cat.” Ue had too 
much sense, however, for a wife, and 
too much morality for a cousin and 
therefore was kindly and rationally 
contented with Janet MacEvoy for his 
housekeeper, a widow of threescore, 
who had idways treated him in the 
mosti^ntlew<nnanl|^ style in days of 
old, when he was in the Sanctuary, and 
^ the mistress of a decent ** change” 
within its circumvaUations, and who 


had hailed the Cock Laird on his re¬ 
turn with nil the unsophisticated ear¬ 
nestness of a true ihghlaud heart. 

But before Croftangry had thus set¬ 
tled liim.self in the house formerly 
possessed by Mr Paton, be bad, ol 
course, visited a few of his dearest obt 
friends in Edinburgli, among whom 
there had, since he left them, been 
many changes of fate and fortune. 
His narrative of suCh visits, full oi 
a manly tenderness, endears Croft- 
anny to our hearts; and his account 
of Ills first meeting, with one whom 
he had left a distinguished barrister, 
bright in the fame of wit, wisdom, 
erudition, and eloquence, but now* an 
elbow-chair-ridden paralytic, with a 
mere glimmer of memory, transitorily 
brightouetl into a gleam of recognition 
by the sudden presence of a friend re¬ 
turned from " long and afar,” is o.h 
affecting as anything well can be, and 
t;ue to nature in every line. It would 
not be easy to read it aloud. We, al¬ 
beit unused to the melting mood," 
looked about for our Bandana, as Miss 
Gentle, who often steps in and reatla 
to the old man of on evening, began 
to make pauses out of all the laws of 
elocution; and after a few sentences 
more, sobbing almost too painfully, 
had to hold the green-mantl^ volume 
before her eyes, to hide from her fa¬ 
ther the fair girl's most becoming and 
bewitching tears. 

Yet Croftangry is not unduly given 
to the pathetic, and forgetting the con¬ 
dition of his ^end as much as possi¬ 
ble, is anxious to take a loojc of the 
ancient residence of im frarnathers, 
Glentanner, which, with the &mily 
estate, had passed into the hands of a 
Mr Treddles—been rebuilt and rc- 
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chrislcned Ciustle-TrcdUlcs^Aiu], iu 
coiiMMjucncc of the bankruptcy of that 
worthy manufacturer, found its way 
once more into the market. 

Croi'tangry having taken his scat on 
tlie top of one of Mr Piper's mail- 
coaches driving to the westward, dis¬ 
guised in a grey surtout and whitp 
castor, soon beholds what was once 

“ The modest-looking yet romfortublo 
house ot Cientanner; its walls covered 
with the most productive fruit trees in 
that part of the country, and siTeencd 
from the more stormy quarters of the 
horizon l»y a deep and nn«'ient wood, 
wliieh overhung the iiill, transmogrified 
itito a Inige lumping four-square pile of 
fice.sione, as boro as my nail, except tbr 
o paltry edging of dcciyed and linger¬ 
ing exotics, witii an impoverished lawn 
stretching before it, which, instead ot 
boasting green tapestry, enamelled willt 
daisies, and vvitli crowsfoot and cowslips, 
allowed an extent of nakedness, raked, 
indeed, and levelled, but where Uic sovim 
grasses had failed u ith drought, and the 
uartli, retaining its natural complexion, 
bcemed nearly as brown and bare us when 
it was newly dug up." 

Thi.s was a damper; and after a dia¬ 
logue of no very satisfactory kind with 
the domestic of this broken-up esta¬ 
blishment, (throughoutadniirabl} de¬ 
scribed,) Croftaiigry repairs to the.l oiu t - 
ure-IJouse of Duntarkin, which had 
bK'ii converted by Mr Trcddlcs into a 
ublic-housc, witli a Btroii" new si jii 
rightly painted, independent of tfic 
mansion, displayed in an iron frame¬ 
work, and suBfR'iided upon two post.«, 
with as much wood and iron about it as 
would liavc builded a brig, which hung 
creaking, and gi-oaning, and scream¬ 
ing in every blast of wind, and fright¬ 
ening for five miles’ distance, the nests 
of tlteushes and Ihuicts, the ancient 
denizens of the little glen—a sign dis¬ 
playing a heraldic shield, three shut¬ 
tles in a field diapre, and a web partly 
unfolded for crest, and two stout gi¬ 
ants for supporters, each holding a 
weaver’s beam proper. And who should 
be the landlady but that ancient maid¬ 
en, Christie Steel, once Croftar.gry's 
own Lady-Mother's vcil-kceper and 
body-guard! Christie’s religious prin¬ 
ciples, feelings, and opinionr, had 
bcon p.rieviniidy shocked of old by the 
young Laird’s recklea.scvn-doingr., and 
'he htid rankwl liiin among the repro¬ 
bate and ctot naliy lost, lie luh sus- 
i>ccl.s, that the stem old Calvinist 


knows him now; and liudiug that 
he is not likely ever again to sund 
high in her affections or esteem, not¬ 
withstanding her unoblitcrated lov.^ 
of the decayed family, be very phiJo- 
sophically returns by Mr Piper to 
Auld lleekie ; and as aforesaid, pro¬ 
vides himself with MrsJanet M'Evoy, 
and the lute Mr Paton’ohousc, on the 
edge of the King’s Park. 

Finding th.at he has much letsui^- 
time on his hands, he bethinks him of 
his literary turn and powers, and con¬ 
trives to lose thno and gain eternity, 
by composing Chronicles of Uic Ca- 
nongiito. 

He has, however, some misgivingb 
with respect to the fertility or origin- 
aiilyoi'his genius, and therefore avaiL 
iiimsclf of some manuscripts bequea¬ 
thed to him by a dear friend, Mr.s 
Martha Betliune Baliol, formerly ot' 
Baliol’s r.edging, an antique mansion 
on the south-side of the Canongatc. 
which, with the character, appcaranct', 
manner, and pursuits of its deceased 
proprietress, is described at considera¬ 
ble length, aird in the author’s very 
happiest vein of mingled teuderncs., 
atul humour, opened up by Itis all- 
embracing enthusiasm for everything, 
dead or alive, appertaining to llie oldc:: 
time. 

This is a very slight sketch intU’Ct* 
of the first 150 pages of what may bt- 
called the Introduction to tUc Chro¬ 
nicles of the Canongate. It is as goo.i 
as a tale in itself—wc arc al- 
most inclined to think Sir Walter ori¬ 
ginally intended it to be—but Talc o 
no Tale, it is at once ingenious, pictu¬ 
resque, and natural, and of all the In- 
troiluctions to his Novels orlioraanccs, 
some of which have not been vciy 
happy, it is beyond all comparison 
and infinitely the best. 

Among much other valuable mat 
ter, Mrs Ikthunc Baliol’s legacy was 
found to conuin a story, called “ The 
Highland Widow,” which Croftangry 
has selected for publication, (Croft¬ 
angry being redacteur,) chiefly, he 
says, on account of its possessing great 
power over the feelings of his critical 
housekeeper, Janet M'Kvoy, who fill¬ 
ed to him the office that other old 
woman did to Molicre, and who, &"> 
we <?;m w(‘ll believe, wept most bit- 
terly when lie read it to her. To tlii.i 
i.,i(ny we ‘’hah tiow confine nurselv. • 
_and of it wo shall be able, Iry I’ai.. 



confining oui^tcs, to give our read« 
«rs the very essence and the very 
aouL 

Mrs Bethune Baliol bed, some thir« 
ty or forty years before, to relieve the 
dejection of spirits occasioned by a 
great family loss, undertaken the short 
Highland Tour. She had a gtiide and 
cicerone, almost equal to (^athcort 
in the Filgrim’s Progress, in no less a 
|)crson tlian Donald MacLeish, the 
])ostilion, A'hom she hired at Stirling, 
witli a pair of able-bodied horses, as 
steady as Donald himself, to drive her 
carritq^, her duenna and herself, 
wheresoever it was her pleasure to go. 
Mrs Baliol had spent the greater part 
of a morning at tne delightful village 
of Dalmally, and bad gone upon the 
Lake under the guidance of the lx* 
eellent clergyman,* who was then in¬ 
cumbent at Glenorchy, and had heard 
an hundred legends of the stern chiefs 
Ilf Lochowe, Duncan with the thrum- 
bonnet, and the other lords of the 
now mouldering towers of Kilchurn. 
Thus, it was later than usual when 
she set out on her journey, after a 
hint or two from Donald concerning 
the length of the way to the next 
nlage, as tliere was no good halting- 
place between Dalmally and Oban, 

Turning round the shoulder of Ben 
Cruachan, and descending the course 
pf the foaming and rapid Awe, the 
]inrty fi|^d their eyes amidst that 
noble scene of rocks, precii>ices, and 
Hoods, on one large oak, which grew 
iMi the left hand towards the river. 

“ It seemed a tree of extraordinary 
magnitude and picturesque beauty, and 
«tood just where tliere appeared to be a 
tew roods of open ground lying among 
iMige stones, which bad rolled down from 
the mountain. To add to the romance 
of the situation, the spot of clear ground 
extended round the foot of a proud-brow- 
ed rock, from the summit of wbicli leap¬ 
ed a mountain stream in a fall of sixty 
feet, in which it was dissolved into foam 
arid dew. At the bottom of the fall the 
iiviilct with difficulty collected, like a 
looted general, its dispersed forces, and, 
as if tamed by its descent, found a noise¬ 
less passage tlu'ough the heath to join 
ilie Awe." 


CNov 

Mrs Baliol was deskous of leaving 
the carriage to get a nearer view of 
this wonder of the woods, but Donald 
opposed the motion with a face over¬ 
spread with a strange shadow of su¬ 
perstitious fear. Mrs Baliol's purpose 
was confirmed by Donald’s mysteiious 
aspect, and he was ordered to drive on 
to a point where she might descend by 
a aig-zag path down the wooded steep 
to the said, in all probability, haunted 
Oak-tree. 

** At length the promised turn of the 
road brougiu us within fifty paces .of the 
tree which I desired to admire, and I now 
saw, to iny su^pri^e, that there was a hu¬ 
man habitation among the clifis which 
surrounded it. It was a hut of the least 
dimensions, and most miserable dcscrip. 
tiun that I ever saw in the Highlands. The 
walls of sod, or divot, as the Scotch call 
it, were not four feet high—the roof was of 
turf, repaired with reeds and sedges—the 
chimney was composed of clay, bound 
round by straw ropes—and the whole walls, 
roof and chimney, were alike covcred'witli 
the vegetation of housc-Icck, rye-grass, and 
moss, common to decayed cottages formed 
of such materials. There was not the 
slightest vestige of a kale-yard, the usual 
accompaniment of the very worst huts; 
and of living things wu saw nothing, save 
a kid which was browsing on the roof of 
the hut, and a goat, its mother, at some 
distance, feeding betwixt the oak and the 
river A we. 

“ ‘ What man,' I could not help ex¬ 
claiming, 'can have committed sin deep 
enough to deserve such a miserable dwell¬ 
ing 

* Sin enough,* said Donald 31ael<eisli, 
with a lialf-sup]>rc.ssed groan; * and (iod 
he knoweth, misery enough too;—and it 
is no man's dwelling ncitlier, but a wo- 
iiiari's.' 

*“ A woman’s !' I repeated, * and in so 
lonely a place—W'hat sort of a woiuan can 
she be f* 

“ ‘ Come tins way, my leddy, and you 
may judge that for yourself,’ said Donald. 
And by advancing a few steps, and mu. 
king a sharp turn to the left, we gained a 
sight of (beside of the great broad-breasted 
oiilc, in the direction op]K>sed to that in 
which we had hitherto seen iu 

* If she keeps her old wont, she will 
be there at this hour of the day,' said Do¬ 
nald ; but immediately became silent, and 
{mimed with his finger, as one afraid of 
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being. oTcriicard I looked, and beheld, 
not without iwnie sense of awe, a female 
form seated by the stem of the oak, with 
)ier head drooping, her hands daspe^and 
;i dark.coloured mantle drawn over her 
head, exactly as Judah is represented in 
the Syrian medals, as seated under her 
))alm>tree. I was infected with the fear 
and reverence which my guide seemed to 
entertain towards this solitary being, nor 
did 1 think of advancing towards her to 
obtain a nearer view until I had cast an 
inejuiring look on Donald; to which he 
replied in a half whisper—.' She has been 
a fearfu’ bad woman, niy leddy.’ 

“ * 31ad woman, said you,* replied 1, 
iiciiring him imperfectly; ' tlien she is per¬ 
haps dangerous ?’ 

“ ‘ No—she is not mad,* replied Do¬ 
nald ; ‘ for then it may be she would bo 
liappier than she is; though when she 
thinks on what she has dune, and caused to 
be done, rather than yield up ahair.breadth 
of her ain wicked will, it is not likely she 
ran be very well settled. But she nei- 
liier is mad nor mischievous; and yet, my 
Ji-ddy, 1 think youjiad best not go nearer to 
tier.’ And flien, in a few hurried words, 
Ilf made me acquainted with tlie story which 
I am now to tell mom in detail. I heard 
Uie narrative with a mixture of horror and 
sy iMjuilliy, which at once impelled me to ap- 
jirofu'h tlic sufferer, and speak to her the 
wxirds of comfort, nr rather of pity, and at 
the same time made me afraid to do so.’* 

Th^, Mrs Baliol, who was a lady of 
good learning, continues to say in her 
tiarrativc, was indeed the feeling with 
which Klspat MacTavish, or the Wo¬ 
rn au of the Tree, as they called her, 
was regarded by the Highlanders in 
the neighbourhood, as the Greeks con- 
sidcri d those who were pursued by the 
Furies, and endured the mental tor¬ 
ment consequent on great criminal ac¬ 
tions. They regarded such unhappy 
beings as Orestes and CEdipus, as be¬ 
ing less the voluntary perpetrators of 
their crimes, than as the passive in¬ 
struments by which the terrible de¬ 
crees of Destiny had been accomplish- 
e«l; and the fear with which they be¬ 
held, was not unmingled with venera¬ 
tion. 

“ I am not sure if my own courage would 
have Ciirried me so dose to Elspat, had not 
liu followed. There was in her counte¬ 
nance the stern abstractien of hopeless and 
■iverpuwering sorrow, mixed with the con- 
tfiidiiig feelings of remorse, and of the 
pride winch struggled to conceal it. She 
guessed, perhaps, that it was curiosity, 
arising out of her uncommon story, which 
induixd me to intrude on he.- solitude— 
and she could not be pleased that a fate 


like hexB had been die theme of a travel¬ 
ler’s amusement. Yet the look with which 
she regarded me was one of scorn instead 
of embairasstuent. The opinion of die 
world and all its children could not add or 
take an iota from her load of misery; and, 
save from the half smile that seemed to in¬ 
timate the contempt of a being rapt by the 
very intensity of her affliction above the 
sphere of ordinary humanidtt, ahe seemed 
as indifferent to my gaze, as if she had 
been a dead corpse or a marble statue. 

“ Elspat was above the middle stature ; 
her hair, now grizzled, was sdU profuse ; 
and it had been of the most decided black. 
So were her eyes, in which, contradicting 
the stem and rigid features of her counte- 
nance, there shone the wild and troubfed 
light that indicates an unsettled mind. 
Her hair was wrapt round a silver bodkin 
with some attention to neatness, and her 
dark mantle was disposed, around her with 
a degree of taste, though the materials 
were of the most ordinary sort. 

" After gazing on this victim of 
guilt and calamity till 1 was ashamed to 
remain silent, though uncertain how 1 
ought to address her, 1 began to express 
my surprise at her choosing such a desert 
and deplorable dwelling. She cut sliort 
these expressions of sympathy, by answer¬ 
ing in a stern voice, without the least cliangi.' 
of countenance or posture—‘ Daughter of 
the stranger, he has told you my story.’ T 
was silenced at once, and felt how little 
all earthly accommodation must seem to 
the mind which had such .Mibjeets as hers 
for rumination. Without again attempting 
to open.the conversation, I took a piece of 
gold from my purse, (for Donald had in. 
timated she lived on alms,; expecting she 
would at least stretch her hand to receive 
it. But she neither accepted nor rejected 
tlic gift—she did not even seem to notice 
it. though twenty times as valuable, jiro- 
bably, as was usually offered. 1 was obli¬ 
ged to place it on her knee, saying invo. 
luntarily, as I did so, ‘ 31ay God pardon 
you, and relieve you i* 1 shall never for¬ 
get the look which she cast up to Heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in 
the very words of my old friend, John 
Home- 

‘ My beautiful—my brave r 

It was the language of nature, and .arose 
from the heart of die deprived mother, us 
it did frorii that gifted imaginative poet, 
while furnishing with appropriate exprus- 
sions the ideal grief of Lady Bandolph.” 

It would not he easy to imagine a 
finer opening than this, of a Tale of 
Pity and Teri-or. The young, beau- 
tifiil, high-born, and liigli-hr^ I.ow- 
land liOtly, under the guidance of an 
old suiierstitiouB Highlander, brought 
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•udiknly, ill A Bociie of wild and 
tary grandeur, 

"Whereaghtswereroug^,and sounds 
were wild, 

And everything unreconciled, 

A dim, complaining, lone retreat 
For Fear and Melancholy ineet'**«> 
into the presence and almost personal 
contact of a withered Beldam of the 
desert, all dreadfully laden and bowcil 
down with the weight of remorseful 
and inexpiable crime. With how 
few simple, sweeping, and grand 
touches is the scenery brought before 
the imagination! The few figures, 
how finely contrasted and combined! 

The very old, lumbering post-chaise, 
left by itself on the mountain-road, 
up among the clifis and trees, the 
pannellirg, we may suppose, not very 
splendid, nor the iWness very bright, 
although the lady’s own travelling car¬ 
riage, the horses somewhat rough in 
the coat, with heels not a little hairy, 
and tails neither short nor long—al^ 
solutely grows poetical! There is Uic 
deep, black, sullen loch, narrowing 
Into a river beneath the Pass of the 
Brander! Tliat river, the roughest river 
in the world, rushes over a tho isand 
rock-ledges, mad to mingle its fresh 
foam with the tumbling sea^watcr-ca- 
taract of Connal, tuinultuating Locli 
Etive, far as the gull’s wing can be 
seen twinkh'ng in the sun-light! 

Verily, in ml the works of this au¬ 
thor, there is not such another sub¬ 
ject for a picture. Our dear William 
Allan—tliou whom the Magician dc- 
lighteth to honour—return speedily 
from Holland,—shut thyself up for 
the three winter months, and early in 
March exhibit to thy admiring coun¬ 
try " The Woman of the Tree." 

But now for the story. 

Elspat MacTavish had long been 
the fitting mate of llamish MacTa¬ 
vish, a famous Cateran, for whom his 
stretMgh and feats of prowess had gain¬ 
ed wpKtle of MacTavish Mhor. He 
badra^ defied and eluded the Si- 
dier Roy but at last surprised, like 
the wild-cat in his lair among the 
rocks, he was killed after a deadly re¬ 
sistance—his widow flying away from 
the desud body, with her only child at 
her bosom, in grief and rage, farther 
into the wilderness. 

Her wild and desolate life among 
the mountains, till her Hamish Bcati, 
or Fair-hairfyl Jatnif, had risen t(# 
manhood, is, in x hw p.>;*e,s, dauhed 'fT 


wiih^ all the gloomy grandeur of the 
pencil of " safago Hosa." llamish, 
though not equal to his father in sta¬ 
ture and strength, is neverthelc&s a 
noble child—and the fierce mothei. 
whose memory retains, deeply stamp¬ 
ed, the traces of all tlie desperate pas¬ 
sions of her prime, washed, as it were, 
in her husband’s blood, exults, like an 
eagle sitting alone on the rockj'after 
its mate that usetl to hunt for her had 
felt the rifle-ball, in the sight of lict 
eaglet ripe to ti'y bis beak and talon . 
on prey. In the desert, still haunt¬ 
ed by tho ghost of her murdered hus¬ 
band, her eyes arc blind to the vita! 
dianges tlut have been working in ai! 
the modes, and very spirit of lil'., 
throughout the iliglilaiids. She sUl; 
secs a region in which the Cateran nia;> 
subsist i)y riglitful plunder, and siitti 
•prosperity as he sternly loves in tJic 
wilderness, be ensured by the gun, li-i 
dirk and the claymore oi the hered-- 
tary robber, if need be, shcdtlcr ui 
blood. 

Fair-liaircd James is of milder mooil 
—he sees tliat the land has beconi. 
a land of ordered peace, and would 
fain support tlie widowhood of li 
unhappy mother by industry woif- 
ing under tlic security and safegiund 
of the laws. Iljtlierto he lias fed In • 
by fi.s}iiiig and hunting—but die s d- 
mon and llic deer arc now protected 
in flood and on fell—and famine al 
ways threatens, and sometimes entei. 
their hut. His mother, indignant a* 
the degeneracy of her son, urge;; hli'.; 
fici’cely not to disgrace his sire. Sore 
ly agitated, during such collotiuies, by 
the conflict of many opposing passion; 
the miserable youth can no jongi-r cn - 
dure his mother’s reproaches, and a!) 
the alternate bans and bleasiugs with 
which she assails him, in order to break 
liis maceful puiqioses, and drive him in 
madness into a marauder among the 
mountains—and one day, in dosjiera- 
tion, flics from their shieling beneath 
the Oak Tree, os if be never would 
return, and was resolved to leave her 
widowhooil utterly desolate. A day 
or two after his flight, a mau oh horse¬ 
back comes to the shieling—assuren 
her that her son is well—^that he sends 
her his dutiful remembrance, " 
tins,” putting into Klspai’s band v 
small pur.se, containing four or fi%. 
dollars. 

“■ ‘ liu gniic, I'e i*; gone !* e,!.i iaiiiKi! 
J.i<ia!; ‘ be has sold liirnsLlf *(> !)■; ti; 
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servant of tlic Paxons, luid I shall never 
more behold him. Tell me, Miles Mac< 
IMiadtutck, for now 1 know you, is it the 
price of the son’s blood that you have pul 
Jiilo the mollicr’s hand ?’ 

“ ‘ Now, tJo<l forbid !* answered Mac- 
Thud raick, who was a tacksman, and had 
possession of a considerable tract of ground 
under his Chief, a proprietor who lived 
uluiut twenty miles oil”—‘ Ood forbid I 
should do wrong, nr say wrong, to you, or 
lo till* son of IVlacTavish flihor I I swear 
to you hy the hand of my Cliiuf, tiiaf your 
•on is well, and will soon see you ; and 
tlie rest he will tell you hinoiclf.’ So say¬ 
ing, MacPliadraick hastened back up the 
patliWiiy—gained the road, mounted his 
jioiiy, ajul rode upon his way.” 

Elspat rcinaincil ** gazing on the 
money, as if the impress of the coin 
timid have conveyed information iiow 
it was procured.” Her mind is be¬ 
wildered—but still she dares to hope 
lliut all is right—^and that this Mac- 
Thadraick has indicated to tiie young 
cateran the glen in which he has com¬ 
menced witli success his iicrilous trade, 
uiid converted for him liis booty into 
money. 

” She imagined that her son had only 
to proclaim Tiimself his father’s succes¬ 
sor in udventui'c and enterprise, and that 
u torcc ut men as gallant as those who 
had followed his futlier’s banner, would 
crowd around him to support it when 
ii<;aiii displayed. To her, Hamish was 
the eagle who had only to soar aloft and 
icsiinu* his native place in the skies, 
nithoiit her being able lo comprehend 
iiuw muiiy additional eyes would liave 
watched his flight, liow many additional 
liiillcts would have been directed at his 
husoin. To he brief, lllspat was one 
who viewed the present state of society 
.vilh tiic same feelings with which she 
>(gai-di d the times that had passed away. 
Slie liud been indigent, neglected, op¬ 
pressed, since the days that her husband 
h.id no longer been feared and powerful, 
nnd she thought that the term of her as¬ 
cendance would return wlien her son 
had determined to play the part of bis 
father. If she permitted her eye to 
glance farther on futurity, it was but to 
anticipate tliat she must be for many a 
day cold in the grave, witli the coronach 
of her tribe cried duly over her, before 
her fair-huired llamish could, according 
to her calculation, die with his hand on 
the basket-hilt of the red claymore. His 
father’s hair was grey, ere, after a hun¬ 
dred dangers, he had fallen with arms in 
his hands—^I'liat she should have seen 
and survived the sight, was a natural con¬ 


sequence of Uie manners of that age. 
And better it was-^such was her proud 
thought—that she had seen him so die, 
than to have witnessed his departure 
from life in a smoky hovel—on a bed ol 
rotten straw, like an over-worn hound, 
or a bullock which died of disease. But 
the hour of her young, her brave Ha. 
mish, was yet far distant, lie must suc¬ 
ceed—he must conquer, like his father. 
And when he full at lengtl),—for she an¬ 
ticipated for him no bloodless deatli,- 
r.lspat would ere then have Iain long in 
the grave, and could neither see his 
death-struggle, nor mourn over his grave 
sod. 

” With such wild notions working in 
her briiin, the spirit of Elspat rose to its 
usual pitch, or rather to one which seem¬ 
ed higlicr. In the emphatic language of 
Scripture, which in that idiom does not 
greatly differ from her own, slie arose, 
she washed and changed her apparel, and 
ate bread, and was refreshed. 

” She longed eagerly for the return of 
her son, but she now longed not with the 
hitter anxiety of doubt and apprehension, 
She said to herself that mo^ must, he 
done ere he could in these times arise to 
be an enyneiit and dreaded lead«'. Tet 
when she saw him again, she almost ex¬ 
pected him at Uie bead of a daring band, 
with pipes playing, and banners flying, 
tlie noble tartans fluttering free in the 
wind, in despite of the laws which had 
suppressed, under severe penalties, the 
use of the national garb, and all the 
appurtenances of Highland chivalry. For 
ail tliis, her eager imagination was con¬ 
tent only to allow the interval of some 
days. 

” Prom the moment this opinion had 
taken deep and scrions possession of her 
mind, her thoughts were bent upon re¬ 
ceiving her eon at tlie head of his adhe¬ 
rents in the manner in which slie nsed to 
Qiloru her hut fur the return of his fa- 
tlier. 

“ The substantial means of subsistence 
she had not the power of providing, nor 
did she consider that of importance. Th e 
successful caterans would bring witli 
them herds and flocks. But the interior 
of her hut was arranged for their recep¬ 
tion—the usquebaugh was brewed or 
distilled in a larger quantity than it could 
have been supposed one lone woman 
could have made ready. Her hut was 
put into such order as might, in some de¬ 
gree, give it tlic appearance of a day of 
rejoicing. It was swept and decorated 
witli houghs of various kinds, like tlie 
house of a Jewess upon what is tmrmcd 
tlio Feust of lliG Taberpaclcs. Tiie pro- 
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duee of the milk of her little flock was 
^ctpcned in as great variety of forms as 
her skill admitted, to entertain her son, 
and hia associates whom she expected to 
receive along with lilm. 

** But the principal decoration, which 
she sought with the greatest toil, was the 
cloud-berry, u scarlet fruit, which is only 
found on very higli hills, and there only 
in small quantities. Her husband, or 
perhaps one of liis forefathers, had chosen 
this us the emblem of his family, because 
it seemed at once to imply by its scarci¬ 
ty the smallness of their clan, and by the 
places in which it was found, the ambi¬ 
tious height of their pretensions. 

“ For the time that these simple pre¬ 
parations of welcome endured, Elspat 
was in a state of troubled happiness. In 
fact, her only anxiety was that she might 
be able to complete all that she ould 
do to welcome Hamish and the friends 
who she supposed must have attached 
themselves to his band, before they should 
arrive, and find her unprovided for their 
reception. 

" But when such efforts as she could 
make had been accomplished, she once 
more tiad nothing l^lt to engage her save 
the trifling care of her gouts and when 
once these bad been attended*to, she had 
only to review her little preparations, 
renew such as were of a transitory na¬ 
ture, replace decayed branches and fading 
boughs, and then to sit down at her cot¬ 
tage door and watch the road, as it as¬ 
cended on the one side from the banks of 
the Awe, and on the other wound round 
the heights of the mountain, with such a 
degree of accommodation to hill and level 
us the plan of the military engineer per¬ 
mitted. While so occupied, her imo^- 
nation, anticipating the future from re¬ 
collections of the past, formed out of the 
morning mist or the evening cloud the 
wild forms of an advancing band, which 
were then called * Sidier Dhu,*—dark 
soldiers dressed in their native tartan, 
and so named to distinguish them from 
the scarlet ranks of the British army. 
In this occupation she spent many hours 
of each morning and evening.** 

It was in vain, we are toll], that 
Elspat’s eyes surveyed the '' distant 
path, by the earliest light of the dawn, 
and the latest glimmer of the twilight. 
No rising dust awakened the expecta¬ 
tion of nodding plumes or flashing 
arms—the solitary traveller trudged 
listlessly along, in his brown lowland 
great-coat, his tartans died black or 


purple, to comply with or evade the 
law which prohibited their being worn 
in their variegated hues." “ Night by 
night, as darkness caitie, she removed 
from her unclosed door, to throw her¬ 
self on her restless pallet, not to sleep, 
but to watdi. The brave and the ter¬ 
rible, she said, walk by night—their 
steps are heard in darkness, when all 
is silent save the whirlwind and the 
cataract. The timid deer comes only 
forth when the sun is upon the moun¬ 
tain’s peak; but the bold wolf walks 
in the red light of the harvest-moon." 

'* * Hope deferred,' saitli the royal sage, 
* maketh the heart sickand strong as 
was Elspat’s constitution, she began to 
experience that it was unequal to the 
toils to which her anxious and immode¬ 
rate affection subjected her, when early 
one morning tlic appearance of a traveller 
on the lonely mountuin-road, revived 
hopes which had begun to sink into list¬ 
less despair. There was no sign of Saxon 
subjugation about the stronger. At a 
distance she could see the flutter ^f the 
belted-plaid, that drooped in graceful 
folds behind him, and the plume that, 
placed in tlie bonnet, showed rank and 
gentle birth. He carried a gun over his 
shoulder, the claymore was swinging by 
his side, with its usual appendages, the 
dirk, the pistol, and the xj>orran-moUoch. * 
Ere yet her eye had scanned all tlicse 
particulars, the light step of the travel¬ 
ler was hastened, his arm W’uved in token 
of recognition—« moment more, and El- 
spat held in her arms her darling son, 
dressed in the garb of his ancestors, and 
looking, in her maternal eyes,' the fairest 
among ten thousand. 

*' llie first outpouring of affection it 
would be impossible to describe. Bless¬ 
ings mingled with the most endearing 
epithets which her energetic language 
affords^ in striving to express tlte wild 
rapture of Elspat’s joy. Her board was 
heaped hastily with all she had to offer; 
and the mother watched the young sol¬ 
dier, as be partook of the refreshment, 
with feelings how similar to, yet how 
different from, those with which she bad 
seen Itim draw his first sustenance from 
her bosom 1 

" Wbeu the tumult of joy was appea¬ 
sed, Elspat became anxious to know her 
son’s adventures since they parted, and 
could not help greatly censuring his rash¬ 
ness for traversing the hills in tiie High¬ 
land dress in the broad sunshine, when 
the penalty was so heavy, and so many 


* The goat-bkin pouch worn by the Ilighlandcts round their waist. 
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red soldiers were abroad in the coun- 

** * Fear not for me, motiier,' said Ha« 
misb, in a tone designed to relieve her 
anxiety, and yet somewhat embarrassed; 

' 1 may wear the brcacan* at the gate of 
Fort-Augustus, if I like it.' 

“ ‘ Oh, be not too daring, my beloved 
Hamish, though it be the fault which 
best becomes thy father’s son—yet be 
not too daring! Alas, they light not now, 
as in former days, with fair weapons, and 
on equal terms, but take odds of num¬ 
bers and of arras, so that the feeble and 
the strong arc alike levelled by the shot 
of a boy. And do not think me unwor¬ 
thy to be called your father’s widow, and 
your mother, because 1 speak thus; for 
God knoweth, that, man to man, I would 
peril thee against the best in Brcadal- 
bane, and broad Lome besides.’ 

“ ‘ 1 assure you, my dearest mother,’ 
replied Hamish, ‘ that I am in no dan¬ 
ger. But have ydu seen MucPhadraick, 
mother, and what has be said to you on 
my account?’ 

“ * Silver he left me in plenty, Ha¬ 
mish ; but the best of his comfort was, 
that you were well, and would see me 
soon. But beware of MacPIiadraick, my 
son; for when he called himself the 
friend ot your father, lie better loved the 
most wortliless stirk in his herd, than he 
did the hle lilood of MacTavish Mhor. 
Use his serviecs, thercfoi'e, and pay him 
for them—for it is thus we should deal 
with the unworthy; but take my counsel, 
and trust him not.’ 

“ Hiiiiiinh could not suppress a sigh, 
which bcemed to lillspat to intimate that 
tlic caution eaitie too late. ‘ What have 
yon done with him?’ she continued, eager 
and alarmed. * 1 had money of him, and 
he gives not that without value—he is 
none of those who exchange barley for 
ciialf. Oh, if you repent you of your 
bargain, and if it be one which yon may 
break oif without disgrace to your truth 
or your manhood, take back his silver, 
and trust not to his fair words.’ 

“ ‘ Jt may not be, mother,’ said Ha¬ 
mish ; ‘ 1 do not repent my engagement, 
unless that it must make me leave you 
soon.’ 

“ * Leave me! how leave me ? Silly 
boy, think you 1 know not what duty 
belongs to the wife or mother of a daring 
man ? Thou art but a boy yet; and when 
thy father hud been the dread of the 
country for twenty years, he did not de¬ 
spise my company and assistance, but of¬ 


ten said my help was worth that ot two 
strong gillies,’ 

*'' It is not on that score, mother; 
but since I must leave the country-—* 

“ ‘ Leave the country!’ replied his 
mother, interrupting him; ' and think 
you that I am like a bush, that is rooted 
to the soil where it grows, and must die 
if carried elsewhere? 1 have breathed 
other winds than these of Ben CruBchan 
—1 have followed your father to the wilds 
of Boss, and the impenetrable deserts of 
Y Mac Y Mbor—Tush, man, my limbs, 
old us they are, will bear me as far as 
your young feet can trace the way.’ 

‘ Alas, mother,’ said the young man, 
with a faltering accent, ‘ but to cross the 
sea-’ 

“ * The sea! who am I that 1 should 
fear ttie sea? Have I never been in a 
birling in my life—never known the 
Sound of Mull, the Isles of Treshornisb, 
and the rougii rocks of Harris ?’ 

‘ Alas, mother, I go far, far from all 
of these—1 am enlisted in one of the new 
regiments, and we go against the French 
in America.’ 

“‘Enlisted!* uttered the astonished 
mother—* against «»y will—without mg 
consent—You could not—you would 
not,'—then rising up, and assuming a 
posture of almost imperial command, 

* Hamish, you uaueu not!’ 

“ ‘ Despair, mother, dares everything,’ 
answered Hamish, in a tone oi melan¬ 
choly resolution. ‘ tVhut should J do 
here, where I can scarce get bread luv 
myself and you, and when the times aie 
growing daily worse ? Would you but sit 
down and listen, I would convince you I 
have acted ior the liest.’ 

“ With a bitter smile Elspat sat down, 
and the same severe ironical expression 
was on her features, as, with her lips 
firmly closed, she listened to his vindica¬ 
tion. 

“ Hamish went on, without being dis¬ 
concerted by her expected displeasure. 

* When I left you, dearest mother, it was 
to go to MacPhadraick’s house; for al¬ 
though I know be is crafty and worldly, 
after the fashion of the Sassenach, yet In¬ 
is wise, and 1 thought how he would 
teach me, as it would cost him nothing, 
in which way I could mend our estate iu 
the world.’ 

“ ‘ Our estate in the world !’ said 
Elspat, losing patience at the word; 
‘ and went you to a base fellow with a 
soul no better than that of n cow-berd. 
to ask counsel about your conduct ? Your 
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father adted none, save at iiiv courage 
nnd his sword.* 

« * Dearest mother,* answered Ha- 
mish, • bow slmll I convince you that yon 
live in this land of our fathers, as if our 
fathers were yet living? You walk as it 
were in a dream, surrounded by the phan¬ 
toms of those who have been long with 
the dead. When my father lived and 
fought, the great respected the Man of 
tlie strong right hand, and the rich feared 
him. He had protection from MacAllan 
Mhor, and from Caberfae, and tribute 
from meaner men. That is ended, and 
his son would only earn a disgraceful and 
uiipitied death, by the practices which 
gave his father credit and power among 
those who wear the breacan. The land 
is conquered—its lights are qnenclied,—> 
Glengory, Lochiel, Ferth, Lord Lewis, 
all the high chiefs are dead or in exile— 
We may mourn for it, but we cannot 
help it. Bonnet, broadsword, and spor- 
ran->-power, strength, and wealth, were 
all lost on Drummossie-muir.* 

“ * It is false !* said Eispat, fiercely; 
' you, and such like dastardly spirits, are 
quelled by your own taint hearts, not by 
tlie strength of the enemy; you arc like 
the fearful waterfowl, to whom tlie least 
cloud in the sky seems the sltadow of the 
eagle.* 

' Mother,* said Hamlsh^ proudly, ‘ lay 
not faint heart to my charge. I go where 
men are wanted who have strong arms 
and bold hearts too. I leave a desert, for 
a land where I may gather fame.* 

* And you leave your mother to pe¬ 
rish in want, age, and solitude,’ said El- 
spat, essaying successively every means 
of moving a resolution, which she began 
to see was more deeply rooted than she 
had at first thought. 

* Not so, neither,* he answered; * I 
leave you to comfort and certainty, which 
you hare yet never known. Barcaldine's 
son is made a leader, and with him I have 
enrolled myself; MacFhadraick acts for 
him, and raises men, and finds his own 
in it.* 

' That is the truest word of the tale, 
were all the rest as false as bell,* said the 
old woman, bitterly. 

“ * But we are to find our good in it 
alsoi'. continued Hamish; * for Barcal- 
dine is to give you a shieling in bis wood 
jdf Letter, findreigbt, with grass for your 
goats, and a cow, when you please to 
have one, on the common; and my own 
pay, dearest mother, though 1 am for 
away, will do more than provide you with 
meal, and with all else you can want. 
Do not fear for mo. I enter a private 
t;cntieinaii; hut I will return, if hard 
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fighting and regular duty ean deserve 
it, an oflUcer, and with half a dollar a* 
day,’ 

“ * Poor child I—* replied Eispat, in a 
tone of pity mingled with contempt, * and 
you trust MaePbadraick ?* 

" ‘ I might, mother—* said Hamisli, 
the dark red colour of his race crossing 
bis forehead and cheeks, ' for MarPha- 
druick knows the blood which flows id 
my veins, and is aware, that should he 
break trust with you, he might count tlie 
days which could bring Hamish back to 
Breadalbane, and number those of his life 
within three suns more. I would kill 
him at his own hearth, did he break his 
word with me—I would, by the great 
Being who made us both !* 

“ The look and attitude of the young 
soldier for a moment overawed Eispat; 
she was unused to see him express a 
deep and bitter mood, which reminded 
her so strongly of his father, but she re¬ 
sumed her remonstrances in the same 
taunting manner in which she had com¬ 
menced them. 

“ * Poor boy !* she said; * and yon 
think that at the distance of half the 
world your threats will be heard or 
thought of! But, go-go—^place your 
neck under him of Hanover’s yoke, 
against whom every true Gael fought to 
the dentil—Go, disown the royal tituart, 
for whom your father, and his fathers, 
and your, mother’s fathers, have crimson¬ 
ed many a field with their blood.—Go, 
put your head. under the belt of one of 
the race of Dermid, whose children mur¬ 
dered—Yes,* she added, with a wild 
shriek, * murdered your mother’s fathers 
in their peaceful dwellings at ^lencoe ‘ 
Yes,* she again exclaimed with a wildei 
and shriller scream, * 1 was then unborn, 
but my mother has told me—and 1 at- 
tended to the voice of my mother—well 
1 remember her words .'—They came in 
peace, and were received in friendship, 
and blood and fire arose, and screams and 
murder!’ 

** * Mother,* answered Hamisli, mourn, 
fully, but mth a decided tone, ‘ all that 
I have thought over—there is not a drop 
of the blood of Glencoe on the noble 
hand of Barcaldine—with the unhappy 
house of Glenlyon the curse remains, 
and on them God hath avenged it.* 

“ * You speak like the l^dn priest 
already,* replied liis mother; ‘ will you 
not bettor stay, and ask a kirk from Mac- 
Alian Mhor, that you may preach for¬ 
giveness to the race of Dermid ?’ 

“' Yesterday was yesterday,’ answered 
Hamish, 'and to-day is lo-day. ^Vlien ti.e 
clans are crushed and confounded toge- 
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ther, it i« well and wiso tfaatUteirbatreds sinc^ go tbou must^ and go thou wilt, 
and their feuds should not survive their return to tb^ thraldom.* 
independence and their power. He that *' * Call it not thraldom, mother, it is 
cannot execute vengeance like a man, the service of an' honourable soldier, 
should not harbour useless enmity like a the only service which is now open to 
craven. Mother, young ^arcaldine is the son of MacTSavish Mhor.’ 
true and brave; 1 know that MacPha> ** * Yet say what is the penalty if thou 
draick counselled him that be should ^uldst not return ?' replied Elspat. 
not let me take leave of you, lest you ** * Military punishment as a deserter,’ 
dissuaded me from my purpose; but he answered Hamish; writhing, however, 
said, * Hamish Macllavish is the son of as his mother failed not to observe, un« 
a brave man, and he will not break his der some internal feelings, which she re¬ 
word.’ Mother, Barcaldine leads on solved to probe to the uttermost, 
hundred of the bravest of the sons of the *‘ ‘ And that,’ she said, with assumed 
Gael in their native dress, and with their calmness, which her glancing eye dis- 
futhers’ arms.heart to heart-shoulder owned, * is the punishment of a disobe- 
to shoulder. 1 have sworn to go with dient bound, is it not ?' 
him—He has trusted me, and 1 will trust *'' Ask me no more, mother,' said 
him.* Hamish ; * the punishment is nothing to 

** At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly one who will never deserve it.* 
pronounced, Elspat remained like one “ * To me it is something,’ replied 
thunderstruck, and sunk in despair. The Elspat, * since 1 know better dian tbou, 
arguments which she had considered so that where there is power to inflict, there 
irresistibly conclusive, had recoiled like is often the will to do so without cause, 
a wave from a rock. After a long pause, 1 would pray for thee, Hamish, and I 
she filled her son’s quaigh, and presented must know against what evils I should 
it to him with an air of dejected defe- beseech Him who leaves none unguard- 
rence and submission. ed, to protect thy youth and simplicity. ’ 

“ * Drink,’ she said, * to thy fatlier’a ** * Mother,* said Hamish, * it signifies 
roof-tree, ere you leave it for ever; and little to what a criminal may be exposed, 
tell me,—since the chains of anew King, if a man is determined not to be such, 
and of a new Chief, whom your fathers Our Highland chiefs used also to punish 
knew not save as mortal enemies, are their vassals, and, os I have heard, se- 
fastened upon the limbs of your father’s verely—Was it not Lachlan Maclan 
son,—tell me how many links you count whom we remember of old, whose head 
upon them 7’ was struck off by order of his chieftain 

“ Hamish took the cup, but looked at for shooting at the stag before him ?’ 
her as if uncertain of her meaning. She *‘ ‘ Ay,’ said Elspat,' and right he had 
proceeded in a raised voice: * Tell me,* to lose it, since he dishonoured the fa- 
slie suid, * for 1 have a right to know, for ther of the people even in the face of the 
how many days the will of those you assembled clan. But the chiefs were 
have made your masters permits me to noble in their ire—they punished with 
look upon you?—In other words, how the sharp blade, and not with thebattou. 
many are the days of my life ? for when Tlieir punishments drew blood, but they 
you leave me, the earth has nought be- did not infer dishonour. Canst tbou say 
bides worth living for!’ the same for the laws under whose yoke 

“ ‘ Mother,’ replied Hambh MacTa- thou hast placed thy free-bom neck ?’ 
vish,' for six days I may remain with you, “ * I cannot—mother—I cannot,’ raiid 
and if you will set out with me on the Hamish, mournfully. * I saw them pu- 
fifth, 1 will conduct you in safety to your nish a &ffieiiach for deserting, as they 
new dwelling. But if you remain here, called it, his banner. He was scomiged 
llien will 1 depart on the seventh by —I own it—scourged like a hound who 
day-break—then, as at the last moment, has offended an imperious roaster. I was 
1 WL'sr set out for Dunbarton, for if I sick at the sight—1 confess it. But the 
appear not bn the eighth day, I am sub- punishment of dogs is only for those 
ject to punisbmeift as a deserter, and am worse than dogs, who know not how to 
dishonoured us a soldier and a gentle- keep their faith.’ 
man.’ “ * To this infamy, -however, thou hast 

« ‘ Your father’s foot,* she answered, subjected thyself, Hamish,’ replied EU 
* was free as the wind on the heath—it spat, * if thou shouldst give, or thy oflieers 
were as vain to say to him where goeat take measure of offence against thee.— 
thou, as to ask that viewless djiver of I speak no more to thee on thy purpose, 
the clouds, whereforefrlowcst thou. Tell Were the sixth day from this morning’s 
me under what penalty thou paust,— sun my dying day, and thou wert to stay 
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to close mine eyes, Uiou wouldst run the 
risk of being lashed like u dog at a post 
—yes ! unless thou hadst the gallant 
heart to leave me to die alone, and upon 
my desolate hearth, the last spark of thy 
father's fire, and of thy forsaken mother's 
life, to be extinguished together Ha- 
mish traversed the hut with an impatient 
and angry pace. 

« ‘ Mother,' he said at length, * con- 
cern not yourself about such things. I 
cannot I>c sul>jccted to such intamy, for 
never will I deserve it; and were I 
rhreiitcncd with it, I should know how 
ro die before I was so far dishonoured.' 

'■ * Tlierc spoke the son of the hus- 
i-iiiid of my heart!' replied Elspat; and 
'iiC changed the discourse, and seemed 
!o Ii^tcn in melancholy acquiescence, 
V- hen her son reminded her how short 
Mie time was which they were perm'tted 
to ]mss in each other’s society, and en> 
rreated that it might be spent without 
ii'-cicss and unpleasant recollections rc- 
•■pecting the circumstances under which 
tiicy must soon be separated.” 

Elspat was now satisfied that, with- 
cut desperate resource or spell, her 
Hamish Bean was lost to her for ever, 
(ler attachment to this her sole off- 
sprin", whom she had borne offfr ora the 
.Sidicr lloy.ouher blood-stained bosom, 
while the fierce eyes of his murdered 
father were getting glazed in death, 
“ resembled the instinctive fondness 
t'f the animal race for their ofispring, 
and diving little farther into futurity 
than one of the inferior creatures, she 
only felt, that to be separated from 
llamish was to die.” Her whole life 
had been a life of cruel craft and 
fierce dissimulation; and deceit, and 
fulsehood, and perjury, were to her 
holy as truth, and as the sanctity of 
oaths, did they but bring the solace of 
gratification to her now sole and soli¬ 
tary passion—the passion of a mad 
widow’s maternal bosom bursting and 
breaking for the sake of her only son, 
who bad sworn to thwart the ven¬ 
geance she owed his sire’s ghost, and 
rather than violate his oath, about to 
leave her to die alone in the desert. 
Into her strong hard mind so burnt in 
were the colours of the past, that death 
only could obliterate them ; and then 
how was it possible that such a woful 
life as hers could have been so long 
dragged out through die storms and 
snows of so many winters, with cold 
and hunger and thirst preying on her 
h"dy,—anger, hatred, and revenge. 


gnawing her heart, without madness 
mixing mysteriously with the whole 
frame of her being, and rendering her, 
with shattered reason, an immoral 
agentin the haunted solitudeof thatoft- 
trodden place? All lonely, destitute, 
wicked, world-abandoned old women 
are, in a certain melancholy measure, 
mad,—and like mad folks do they act, 
when their familiar demon suddenly 
seizes on them in some fated hour, 
and half drags them, as if by the hair 
of the head, half impels them, as by 
a hellish blast blown through their 
hearts, into the perpetration of some 
hideous and terrible crime. There¬ 
fore, wc hold that madness was brew¬ 
ing in the bubbling turmoil of Elspat 
MacTavish’s imagination, on the dis¬ 
mal evening when her llamish Bean, 
her Fair-haired James, had muttered 
into her tingling ears, that, ere the 
daw'D gave way to to-raorrow’’s sun, he 
was to leave her shieling, and with the 
brother-fiends of the bidicr Iloy who 
had murdered the husband of her 
youth—his own father—cre long to 
set sail across the seas, to battle for 
the service, and in the pay of the Pro- 
tender Iving, whose outlandish race 
had torn the crown from the forehead 
of the princely son of the Lord's 
anointed whose sires had reigned over 
the mountains—for so many ages—of 
the mists and snows.—Yes, madness 
was boiling there, like some dreadful 
mixture in a witch’s cauldron, till the 
scum should settle on the black sur¬ 
face in malignant poison, ahd in its 
overflowing scald to death the only 
dear degenerate child of her accursed 
womb, for whose sake she would, 
nathless, have faced fire and flood, and 
poured out her tainted blood like wa¬ 
ter, ere the Saxon slaves should have 
hurt one hair of his bright and glit¬ 
tering head. 

Knowing in her insanity that if her 
son could he detained in the shieling 
beyond the expiration of his furlough, 
he would be subjected to the imlignity 
of coqioral punishment—^flogged at the 
halberts—an idea which his Celtic 
blood could not brook, were it to cross 
him even for a moment as a flying 
cloud—she determined to drench his 
senses in a sleeping potion, distilled 
from drugs gathered by her among 
the rock-crevices, for tliat secret she 
had learned in her former outlaweil 
life. She cunningly feigned acquies¬ 
cence with his plan of departure. 
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soothed liim from all auspicion of any 
evil design, by disburdening her me¬ 
mory of all its stores of legendary lore, 
the songs of ancient bards, and tradi¬ 
tions of the most famous Scannaebies 
and tellers of tales—such as at all 
times furnish a principal amusement 
nf the Highlander in his moments of 
repose—and with officious attentions 
to his accommodation, so unremitted 
as almost to give him pain, and much 
personal toil, selected the blooming 
heather for his bed, and prepared 
the meal for his refreshment. And 
what if the Sidier Roy should come to 
drag the deserter from her arms? 
“ The partner of MacTavish Mhor, 
in all his perils and wanderings, was 
familiar with an hundred instances of 
resistance or escape, by which one 
brave man, araiilst a land of rocks, 
lakes, and mountains, dangerous passes 
and (lark forests, might baffle the pur¬ 
suit of hundreds.’' Tims she deceived 
him and herself—for the future seem¬ 
ed nothing—lost in the agonizing pre¬ 
sent, which was all one wild fear that 
her “ brave and beautiful" would dis¬ 
appear from her eyes for ever. So Ila- 
mish, without any more thought of his 
fate than the hawk, that has been 
slowly and silently crept upon by the 
fowler while trimming his plumage 
oil the cliff, busied himself in bur¬ 
nishing his arms ere about to take his 
flight. The evening before his depar¬ 
ture, he walked down to the Awe, to 
fish fur the last time for a salmon, as 
the means of one social meal with his 
mother, on something better than the 
ordinary cheer—that meal being to 
he, perhaps—of all they should ever 
eat together—their last; and then, as 
he afterwards related under rueful 
circumstances, an inoident befell him 
of an impressive and extraordinary 
kind—who shall say, a real incident, 
or the shadowy shaping of a supersti¬ 
tious imagination, strongly agitated 
by the power of passion ? 

*' In tlie path wliich he pursued home¬ 
ward, he WHS surprised to ubaerve a per¬ 
son, who, like himself, was dressed and 
armed after the old Highland fashion. 
The first natural idea was that the pas¬ 
senger belonged to his own corps, who, 
levied by government, and bearing arms 
under royal authority, were not amena¬ 
ble for breach of the statutes against the 
ii^c of the Highland garb or weapons. 
IJiii he was struck on perceiving, as he 
iiunded his pace fo make up to his sup¬ 


posed comrade, meaning to request his 
company for the next day's journey, that 
the stranger wore a white cockade, the 
fatal badge which was proscribed in the 
Highlands. The stature of tlie man was 
tall, and there was something shadowy 
in the outline, which added to his size; 
and his mode of motion, which rather 
resembled gliding than walking, impressed 
Hamish with superstitious fears concern¬ 
ing the character of the being which thus 
passed before him in the twilight. He 
no longer strove to make up to the stran¬ 
ger, but contented himself with keeping 
him in view, under the superstition com¬ 
mon to the Highlanders, that you ought 
neither to intrude yourself on such su¬ 
pernatural apparitions as you may wit¬ 
ness, nor avoid tlieir presence, but leave 
it to themselves to withhold or extend 
their communication, as their power may 
permit, or the purpose of their commis¬ 
sion require. 

Upon an elevated knoll by the side of 
the road, just where the pathway ^turned 
down to Elspat’s but, the stranger made 
a pause, and seemed to await Uumish's 
coming up. Hamish, on his part, seeing 
it was necessary he should pass tlie ob¬ 
ject of his suspicion, mustered up bis 
courage, and approached the spot where 
the stranger had placed liimsclf; w'lio 
first pointed to Elspat’s hut, and made, 
with arm and head, a gesture prohibiting 
Hamish to approach it, then stretched 
his band to the road which led to the 
southward, with a motion w'liich seemed 
to enjoin his instant departure in that 
direction. In a moment afterwards the 
plaided form was gone—Hamish did not 
exactly say vanished, because there were 
rocks and stu|fted trees enough to have 
concealed him ; but it w'as his own opi¬ 
nion that he had seen tlic spirit of Muc- 
Tavish Mohr, warning him to commence 
his instant journey to Dunbarton, with¬ 
out waiting till morning, or again visiting 
his mother’s hut." 

This is very spiritual and ghostlike. 
Few words suffice when one speaks of 
an airy or shadowy phantom—or 
spectre; and here the Appcarancu 
glides off into the gloom, in a way that 
leaves the heart beating cTon in imagi¬ 
nation. 

“ Come like shadows, so depart,” 
is the bidding of nature and of Sliak- 
speare. Is not, too, the doubtfulness 
between reality and unreality, after 
all, the magic power, the grand secret 
of tJic iiretematurai ? Cold and chill, 
on its momentary return to this outer 
world, seems even the shadowy bearing 
of the ghost whom the undying passion 
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of lathflr-k>Te wiU not to Ue itlU 
oren in the bloody grave. Spirits will 
not answer you, when with a loud 
voice yon call them from the vasty 
deep—but the Celtic Apparition knows 
his own time for issuing just visible 
from the woods, and one warning 
wave of his arm, one motion of his 
head approach me not,” is all suffi¬ 
cient for benign or malignant purpose, 
the sole permitted communication be¬ 
tween the quick and the dead. 

Hamish descended the path, and 
entering the cottage, he communica¬ 
ted, in a hasty and troubled voice, his 
determination to take his instant de¬ 
parture. 

Somewhat to his surprise, Eispat 
appeared not to combat his purpose, but 
she urged him to take some refreshn ent 
ere be left her for ever. He did so has¬ 
tily. and m silence, thinking on the ap¬ 
proaching separation, and scarce yet be¬ 
lieving it would take place w'itliout a 
final struggle with bis motlier’s fondness. 
To bis surprise, she filled the quaigli with 
liquor for his parting cup. 

“ ‘ Go,’ she said, ‘ my son, since such 
is tby settled purpose; but first stand 
once more on tby mother’s hearth, tlie 
fiome on which will be extinguished long 
ere thy foot shall again be placed there.’ 

**' To your health, mother!’ said lla- 
misb, * and may w^e meet ^in in happi¬ 
ness, In spite of your ominous words.’ 

" * It W'ere better not to part,’ said his 
mother, watching him as be quaffed the 
liquor, of which he would have held it 
ominous to have left a drop. 

* And now,* she said, muttering the 
words to herself, ‘ go—if thou canst go.* 
•• * Mother,* said Hamish, as he repla¬ 
ced on the table the empty quaigh, * thy 
drink is pleasant to the taste, but it takes 
away the strength which it ought to give.’ 

“ ‘ Such is its first effect, my son,* re¬ 
plied Eispat; ‘ but lie down upon that 
soft heather couch, shut your eyes but 
for a moment, and, in the sleep of an 
hour, you shall have more refreshment 
than in the ordinary repose of three whole 
nights, could they be blended into one.* 
" * Mother,* said Hamish, upon whose 
brain the potion was now Uking rapid 
effect, * give roe my bonnet—I must kiss 
you and begone—yet it seems as if my 
feet were nailed to Uie floor-* 

" * Indeed,’ said his mother, * you will 
be instantly well, if you will sit down for 
half an hour-but half an hour; it is 
eight hours to dawn, and dawn were time 
enough for your father’s son to begin 
such B journey.* 

“ ‘ 1 must obey you, mother—I feci I 
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must,’ said Hamisli, inarticulately; * but 
cbU me When the moon rises.’ 

** He sate down on the bed—reclined 
beck, and almost instantly was fast asleep. 
With the throbbing glee of one who has 
brought to an end a difficult and trouble, 
some enterprise, Eispat proceeded ten¬ 
derly to arrange the plaid of the uncon¬ 
scious slumberer, to whom her extrava¬ 
gant affection was doomed to he so fatal, 
expressing, while busied in her office, her 
delight, in tones of mingled tenderness 
and triumph. * Yes,’ site said, ' calf ot 
niy heart, the moon shall arise and set to 
thee, and so shall the sun; but not to 
light thee from tlie land of thy fathers, or 
tempt thee to serve the foreign prince or 
the feudal enemy ! To no son of Der- 
mid shall 1 be delivered, to be fed like a 
bondswoman; but he who is my pleasure 
and my pride shall be my guard and my 
protector. They say the Uiglilands are 
changed j but I see Ben Cruachun rear 
bis crest as high as ever into the evening 
sky—no one hath yet herded his kine on 
the depth of Lochawe—4knd yonder oak 
does not yet bend like a willow. ' 'Jlic 
children of the mountains will be sucli us 
their fathers, until the mountains them- 
selves shall be levelled with the strath. 
In these wild forests, which used to sup. 
port thousands of the brave, there is still 
surely subsistence and refuge left for one 
aged woman, and one gallant youth, ot 
the ancient race and the ancient man. 
ners,* ” 

Eispat watches her son stretched in 
utter insensibility, that binds his braiu 
till the dusk of next evening,—and 
the state of her whole being, now in tu¬ 
mult, iiow in a dead sullen calm, now 
fluctuating with uncertain trouble, is 
in a very few paragraphs given with a 
fearful force, we verily believe, beyond 
the reach of any other living w'riu r. 

“ It was ncac evening when Humi-.h 
first awoke, and then he was far from he- 
ing in the full possession either of his 
mental or bodily powers. From his vague 
expressions and disordered pulse, Eispat 
at first experienced much apprehension; 
but she used such expedients us her me¬ 
dical knowledge suggested; and in the 
course of the night, she had tiie satisfac¬ 
tion to see him sink once more into a 
deep sleep, which probably carried off tbe 
greater part of tbe effects of tbe drug, for 
about sun-rising she heard him arise, and 
call to her for his bonnet. This she had 
purposely removed, from a fear that he 
might awaken and depart in the night¬ 
time, without her knowledge. 

** ‘ My bonnet—roy bonnet,* cried Ha- 
misb, * it is time to take farcwcIL Mu- 
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thcr, jroiir drink wm too 8trong»the tun 
is up->but widi the next morning I will 
still see the double summit of the ancient 
Dun. My bonnet—>my bonnet! mother, 
I must instant in my departure.*— 
These expressions made it pltdn that 
poor Hamisli was unconscious that two 
nights and a day bad passed since he had 
drained the fatal quaigh, and Elspat bad 
now to venture on what she felt as the 
(dmo.<it perilous, as well as painful task, 
of explaining her machinations. 

** * Forgive me, my son,* she said, ap. 
proachiiig JHamisb, and taking him by 
the hand with an air of deferential awe, 
which perhaps she had not aln'ays used 
to his father, even wJien in his moody 
tits. 

•* ‘ Forgive you, mother—for what ?’ 
.said Hamisli, laughing; ‘ for giving me a 
dram that was too strong, and which my 
head still feels this morning, or for biding 
uiy honnet to keep me an instant longer 7 
Nay, do f/ou forgive me f Give me the 
bonnet, and let that be done wliich now 
must be done. Give me my bonnet, or I 
go without it; surely I am not to be de« 
layed by so trilling a want as that—I, 
who have gone for years with only a strap 
ot deer’s hide to tic back my hair. Trifle 
nut, but give it me, or I mnst go bare- 
heiicU'd, since to stay is impossible.' 

" ‘ My son,* said Elspat^ keeping fast 
hold of his hand,' what is done cannot 
he recalled; could you borrow the wings 
oi yonder eagle, you would arrive at the 
Dun too late for what you purpose—too 
soon for what awaits you there. You be¬ 
lieve you sec tlie .sun rising for tbc first 
time since you have seen him set, but 
yesterday beheld him climb Ben Cmach- 
an, though your eyes were closed to his 
light.’ 

** Hamish cast upon his mother a wild 
glance of extreme terror, then instantly 
recovering himself, said—' 1 am no child 
to be cheated out of my purpose by such 
tricks as these—Farewell, mother, each 
moment is worth a lifetime.* 

“ ‘ Stay,* she said, * my dear—my de¬ 
ceived sun! rush not on infamy and ruin 
—Yonder I see the priest upon tbc high¬ 
road on his white horse—ask him the 
day of the month and week—let him de¬ 
cide between us.’ 

" With the speed of an eagle, Hamish 
darted up the acclivity, and stood by the 
minister of Glenorqnhy, who was pacing 
out thus early to ^minister consolation 
to a distressed family near Bunawe. 

** The good man was somewhat startled 
to behold an armed Highlander, then so 
unusual a sight, and apparently much agi- 
tated, stop his horse by the bridle, and 
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ask him with a faltering voice the day of 
the week md month. * Had you been 
where you should have been yesterday, 
young man,' replied the clergyman, * you 
would have known that it was God's Sab¬ 
bath ; and that this is Monday, the second 
day of the week, and twenty-first of the 
month.* 

*' * And this is true ?' aiid Hamish. 

" ‘ .As true,' answered the surprised 
minister,' as that 1 yesterday preached 
the word of God to this parish.—What 
aU.s you, young man ?—ore you sick 7— 
are you in your right mind ?* 

“ Hamish made no answer, only re¬ 
peated to himself the first expression of 
the clergyman-‘ Had you been where 
you should have been yesterdayand so 
saying, he let go the bridle, turned from 
the road, and descended the path towards 
tile hut, with the look and pace of one 
who was going to execution. The mini, 
ster looked after him with surprise; but 
although he knew the inhabitant of the 
hovel, the character of Elspat had not 
invited him to open any communication 
with her, because she was generally repu¬ 
ted a Papist, or rather one indifferent to 
all religion, except some superstitious ob¬ 
servances which had been handed down 
from her parents. On Hamish the Re¬ 
verend Mr Tyrie had bestowed instruc¬ 
tions when he was occasionally thrown 
in his way, and if the seed fell among the 
brambles and thorns of a wild and uncul¬ 
tivated disposition, it had not yet been 
entirely checked or destroyed. There 
was something so ghastly in the present 
expression of the youth's features, that the 
good man was tempted to go down to the 
hovel, and inquire whether any distress 
had befallen the inhabitants, in which his 
presence might be consoling, and his mi¬ 
nistry usefuL Unhappily he did not per¬ 
severe in this resolution, which might 
have saved a great misfortune, as he 
would probably have become a mediator 
for the unfortunate young man ; but re¬ 
collection of the wild moods of such High¬ 
landers as had been educated after the 
old fashion of the country, prevented his 
interesting himself in the widow and son 
of the far-dreaded robber MacTavisli 
Mhor; and be tlius missed an opportu- 
nity, which he afterwards sorely repent¬ 
ed, of doing much good. 

“ When Hamish MacTavish entered 
bis mother's hut, it was only to throw 
himself on the bed he had left, and, ex¬ 
claiming, * Undone, undone!’ to give vent, 
in cries of grief and anger, to his deep 
sense of the deceit which bad been prac¬ 
tised on him, and of the cruel predicament 
to which he was reduced. 
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“ Elspat WM prepared for tlie first ex. 
plosion of her son’s passion, and said to 
herself, * It is but the mountain torrent, 
swelled by the thunder shower. Let us 
sit and rest us by the bank; for all its 
present tumult, tJie time will soon come 
when we may pass it dryshod.* She 
suffered his complaints and his reproach¬ 
es, which were, even in the midst of his 
agony, respectful and affectionate, to die 
away without returning any answer; and 
when, at lengtli, having exhausted all the 
exclamations of sorrow which his Ian- 
guage, copious in expressing the feelings 
of the heart, affords to the sufferer, he 
sunk into a gloomy silence, she suffered 
the interval to continue near an hour 
ere she approached her son’s couclu 

" * And now,’ she said at length, with 
a voice in wliich the authority of a mother 
was qualified by her tenderness, ‘ have 
you exhausted your idle sorrows, and are 
you able to place what you have gained 
i^inst what you have lost ? Is the false 
son of Dermid your brother, or the father 
of your tribe, that you w'eep because you 
cannot bind yourself to his belt, and be¬ 
come one of those who must do his bid¬ 
ding ? Could you find in yonder distant 
country the lakes and the mountains tliat 
you leave behind you here? Can you 
hunt the deer of Breatlalbanc in tiie fo¬ 
rests of America, or will the ocean afford 
you the silver-scaled salmon of the Awe ? 
Consider, then, what is your loss, and, 
like a wise man, set it against what you 
have won. ’, 

“ * 1 have lost all, mother,’ replied Ha- 
misli, ‘ since 1 have broken my word, and 
lost my honour. I might tell my tale, 
but who, oh, who would believe me ?’ 
The uiifortiiiiate young man again clasp¬ 
ed his hands together, and pressing them 
to his forehead, hid his face upon tiie 
bed. 

“ El spat was now really alarmed, and 
perhaps wished the fatal deceit bad been 
left unattempted. She had no hope or 
refuge saving in the eloquence of persua¬ 
sion, of which she possessed no small 
share, though her total ignorance of the 
world us it actually existed, rendered its 
energy unavailing. She urged her son, 
by every lender epithet which a parent 
could bestow, to take care for his own 
safety. 

** * Leave me,’ she said, ‘ to baffle 
your pursuers. I will save your life—I 
will save your honour—I will tell them 
that my fair-haired Ilamish fell from the 
Currie dhu (black prepipice) into the gulf. 


of wliich human eye never belield the 
bottom. I will tell them this, and 1 will 
fling yoqr plaid on the thorns which grow 
on the brink of the precipice that they 
may believe roy words. They will be¬ 
lieve, and they will return to the Dun of 
the double-crest; for though the Saxon 
drum can call the living to die, it cannot 
recall the dead to their slavish standard. 
Then will we travel together far north¬ 
ward to the salt lakes of Kintail, and 
place glens and mountains betwixt us and 
the sons of Dermid. We will visit the 
shores of the dark lake, and my kinsmen 
—(for was not my motlier of the children 
of Kenneth, and will they not remember 
us with the old love ?)—my kinsmen will 
receive us with tlie affection of the olden 
time, which lives in those distant glens, 
where the Gael still dwell in their noble¬ 
ness, unmingled with the churl Saxons, 
or with the base brood tliut are their 
tools and their slaves.' 

“ Tlie energy of the lungiiagc, some¬ 
what allied to hyperbole even in its most 
ordinary expressions, now seemed almost 
too weak to afford Elsput the means oi 
bringing out the splendid picture which 
she presented to her son of the land in 
which she proposed to him to take refuge. 
Yet the colours were few with which slic 
could paint her Highland paradise. ‘ The 
hills,’ she said, ‘ were higher and more 
magnificent than those of llreadallNitie— 
Ben-Cruacliait wus but a dwarf to Skoo- 
roora. The lakes were broader and 
larger, and abounded not only with fish, 
but with the enchanted and ampliibioiis 
animal which gives oil to the lamp.* The 
deer were larger and more numerous— 
the white-tusked boar, the chase of n hich 
the brave loved best, was yet to be rou¬ 
sed in these western solitudes-the men 
were nobler, wiser, and stronger, tlian 
the degenerate brood who lived iiiider 
the Saxon banner. The daughters of the 
land were beautiful, with blue eyes and 
fair hair, and bosoms of snow, and out of 
these she would choose a wife for Ila- 
misb, of blameless descent, spotless fame, 
fixed and true affection, who should be in 
their summer bothy as a beam of the sun, 
and in their winter abode as the warmth 
of the needful fire.’ 

“ On the mind of Hamish her eloquence 
made no impression. He knew far better 
tlian she did the actual situatioii of the 
country, and was sensible, that, thnugii 
it might be possible to hide himself us a 
fugitive among more distant mnuntaiiis, 
there was now no corner in the Higli- 
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lands in which his father’s profession 
could be practised, even If h<r had not 
adopted, from Improved ideas of the 
time when he If^iM, the opinion that the 
trade of the catcran was no longer the 
road to lionour and distinction. Her 
words were therefore poured into regard- 
f'jra ears, and she exhausted lierself in 
vain in the attempt to paint the regions 
ofber mother’s kinsmen in surh terms 
as ni'ght tempt Hamish to accompany 
her thitlier. She spoke for hours, hut 
siie spoke in vain. She could extort no 
answer, save groans, and sigiis, and eja¬ 
culations, expressisig the extremity of 
despair. 

“ At length, starting on her feet, and 
changing the monotonous tone in whicli 
she liad chanted, as it were, the praises 
of the province of refuge, into the short 
stern language of eager passion—' I am 
a fool,’ she said, ‘ to spend my words 
npon an idle, poor-spirited, unintelligent 
hoy, who crouches like a hound to the 
lash. Wait here, and receive your task- 
masters, and alndc your chastisement at 
their hands ; hut do not think your 
mother’s eyes will behold it. 1 conid 
not see it and live. My eyes have looked 
often upon death, but never upon dis¬ 
honour. Farewell, Hamish !—We never 
meet again.* 

“ She dashed from the hut like a lap¬ 
wing, and perhaps for the moment actually 
cntcrtniiied the purpose which she ex¬ 
pressed, of parting with her son for ever, 
liho would have been a fearful sight that 
evening to those who might have met her 
wandering through the wilderness like a 
restless spirit, and speaking to herself in 
language which will endure iio transla¬ 
tion. She rambled for Iiours, seeking 
nitlier than shunning the most dangerous 
paths. The , precarious track through 
the morass, the dizzy path along flie 
edge of the precipice, or by the banks of 
the gulfing river, were the roads which, 
far from avoiding, she sought with eager¬ 
ness, and traversed with reckless liuste. 
lint the courage arising from despair was 
the means of saving the life, which, 
(tlioiigli deliberate suicide was rarely prac¬ 
tised in the Highlands,) she w-as perhaps 
desirous of terminating. Her step on 
the verge of the precipice was firm as 
that of the wild goat. Her eye, in that 
state of exeitatiu.'i, was so keen as to dis¬ 
cern, even amid darkness, the perils 
which noon would not have enabled a 
stranger to avoid. 

“ ISlspat’s course was not directly for¬ 


ward, else she had efton been far from the 
bothy in which she had lelt her son. It 
was eiiTuitons, for that hut \vas the centre 
to which her heart-strings were chained, 
and though she wandered around it, she 
felt it impossible to leave the vicinity. 
With the first beams of morning, she re¬ 
turned to the hut. Awhile she paused 
at the wattled door, as if adiamed that 
lingering fondness should have brought 
licr back to the spot which she had left 
with the purpose of never returning; but 
there was yet more of fear and anxiety in 
h(.r hesitation—of anxiety, lest her fair- 
haired son had suffered from tJie effects of 
her potion—of fear, lest his enemies had 
come upon him in the night. Site open¬ 
ed tile door of tlic liut gently, and enter¬ 
ed witli tioi«eIess step. Exhausted w'ith 
his sorrow and anxiety, and not entirely 
relieved perhaps from tlie influence of the 
powerful opiate, Hamish Bean again slept 
the stern sound sleep, by which the In¬ 
dians are said to be overcome during the 
interval of their torments. His mother 
u us scarcely sure that she actually dis¬ 
cerned his form on tlic bed, scari-e cer¬ 
tain that her ear caught the sound of liia 
breatiiing. With a tlirobbirig heart. El- 
spat went to the flrc-plaee in tlie centro 
of the but, W'here slumbered, covered 
W'ith a piece of turf, the glimmering em¬ 
bers of the fire, never extinguished on a 
Scottish heartb until the iiidwellers leave 
the mansion for ever. 

“ ‘ Feeble greishogh,’* she said, ns she 
lighted, by tlie help of a match, a splin¬ 
ter of liog pine which was to serve the 
place of a candle ; * weak greishogh, soon 
shall thou be put out for ever, and may 
Heaven grant that the life of Elspat Mac- 
Tavish have no longer duration timn 
thine !* 

“ While she spoke she raised the bia- 
zing light towards the bed, on which still 
lay the prostrate limbs of h» son, in a 
posture tlint left it doubtful whether be 
slept or swooned. As she advanced to¬ 
wards him, the li{^ flashed upon liis 
eyes—lie started Uj^in an instant, made 
n stride forward with his naked diik iii 
his hand, like a man armed to iniet » 
mortal enemy, and exclaimed, ‘ Stand off! 
—on thy life, stand oft !’ 

“ ‘ It is the word and the action of my 
liuslmnd,’ answered Elspat; ‘and I know 
by his speech and his step tlie son of 
MacTuvish Mlior.’ 

“ ‘ Mother,’ said Hamish, relapsing 
from his tone of desperate firmness into 
one of mclanclioly expostulation ; * oh. 
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dewreat fflother« wherefore Imre jrou re* 
turned hither?* 

*• * Aak why the hind comes back to 
the fewn,’ said Elspatj * why the cat of 
the mountain returns to her lodge and 
her young. Know you, Hamish, toat tlie 
heart of the mother only lives in the bo. 
som of the child.’ 

‘ Then will it soon eease to throb,* 
said Ilamisli, * unless it' can beat within 
n Iiosom that lies beneath the turf.-» 
Mother, do not blame me; if 1 weep, it 
is not for m)r8elf but for you, for my auf. 

ferings will soon be over; but yours —. 

O, who but Heaven shall set a boundary 
to them!’ 

Elspat shuddered and stepped back¬ 
ward, but almost instantly resumed her 
firm and upright position, and her daunt¬ 
less bearing. 

** ‘ 1 thought Uiou wert a man but even 
now,* she said, *and thou art again a 
child. Hearken to me yet, and let ns 
leave this place together. Have I done 
thee wrong or injury? if so, yet do not 
avenge it so cruelly—Sec, Elspat Mac- 
Tavisb, who never kneeled before, even 
to a priest, falls prostrate before her own 
son, and craves his forgiveness.’ And 
at once she threw herself on her knees 
before the young man, seized on his hand, 
and kissing it an hundred times, repeated 
as often, in heart-breaking accents, the 
most earnest entreaties for forgiveness. 

‘ Pardon,’ she exclaimed, * pardon, for 
the sake of your father’s ashes—pardon 
for tlie sake of the pain with which I 
bore thee, the care with which I nurtured 
thee!—Hear it. Heaven, and behold it. 
Earth—the mother asks pardon of her 
child, and she is refused!’ 

It was in vain that Hamish endea. 
voured to stem this tide of passion, by 
assuring his mother, with the most so¬ 
lemn asseverations, that he forgave en¬ 
tirely the fatal deceit which she had prac¬ 
tised upon him. 

** ‘ Empty words,’ she said; ’ idle pro¬ 
testations, which are but used to hide 
the obduracy of your resentment. Would 
you have me believe you, then leave the 
hut this instant, and retire from a coun¬ 
try which every hour renders more dan¬ 
gerous.—Do this, and 1 may think you 
have forgiven me—r^use it, and agun I 
callNki moon and stars^ heaven and earth, 
to 'witness the onrelenting resentment 
with which you prosecute your motiier 
for a &ult, which, if it be one, arose out 
of love to you.' 

‘ Mother,* said Hamish, * on this 
subject you move me not. 1 will fly be- 
fore no man. If Barcaldine should send 
every Gael tliat is under his Imnner, here, 


and in this place, will 1 abide them; and 
when you bid me fly, you may as well 
command yonder moutMdnto be loosen¬ 
ed from its fdundationsu' Had I been 
sure of the road by which they are co¬ 
ming bitlier, I bad spared them the pains 
of seeking me; but 1 might go by the 
mountain, while they perchance came by 
the lake. Here 1 will abide my fate; 
nor is there in Scotland a voice of pAower 
enough to bid me stir from hence, and 
be obeyed.’ 

** ‘Here, then, I also stay,* said El¬ 
spat, rising up and speaking with assu¬ 
med composure. ‘ I have seen my hus¬ 
band’s death—my cye-lids shall not 
grieve to look on tiic fall of my son. lint 
MocTuvish Mhor died ns became the 
brave, with his good sword in his right 
hand ; my son will perish like the bul¬ 
lock that is driven to the shambles by the 
Saxon owner who has bought him for a 
price.’ 

“ ‘ Mother,’ said the unhappy young 
man, * you have taken my life; to that 
you liavc a right, for you gave it;; but 
touch not my honour! It came to me 
from a brave strain of ancestors, and 
should be sullied neither by man’s deed 
nor woman’s speech. What 1 shall do, 
perhaps 1 myself yet know not; but 
tempt me no farther by reproachful 
words; you liave already made wounds 
more than you can ever heal, ’ 

" * It is well, my son,’ said Elspat, in 
reply. * Expect neither farther coin- 
pl^nt nor remonstrance from me; but 
let us be silent, and wait the chance 
which Heaven shall send us.’ 

" The sun arose on the next morning, 
and found the botliy silent as the grave. 
The mother and son had arisen, and were 
engaged each in their separate task— 
Hamish in preparing and cleaning his 
arms with the greatest accuracy, but 
with an air of deep dejection. Elspat, 
more restless in her agony of spirit, em¬ 
ployed herself in making ready the food 
which the distress of yesterday had in¬ 
duced them botli to dispense with fur an 
unusual number of hours. Slie placed 
it on the board before her son so soon 
as it was prepared, with the words of a 
Gaelic poet, * Without daily food, the 
husbandman’s plougb-sbare stands still 
in the furrow; without daily food, the 
sword of the warrior is too heavy for his 
hand. Our bodies are our slaves, yet 
tiiey must be fed if we would have their 
service. So spake in ancient days th& 
Blind Bard to the warriors of Fion.* 

“ The young man made no reply, but he 
fed on what was placed before bim, ns if 
to gatlier strength for the scene wiiich lie 
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was to uadergo. When his mother saw 
that iie Iiad eaten what had suiHced him, 
she again filled the fatal ({uaigh, and prof¬ 
fered it as the coiicluaiun of the repast, 
iiut he started aside with a convulsive 
gesture, expressive at once of fear and 
abhorrence. 

' Nay, my son,* she said, * this time, 
surely, thou hast no cause of fear.* 

«< Urge me not, mother,* answered 
Hamisli; 'or put the leprous toad into 
u fiagon, and 1 will drink; but from that 
accursed cup, and of that mind, destroy¬ 
ing potion, never will I taste more!’ 

"* At your pleasure, my son,’ said 
Elspat, haughtily, and began, with much 
apparent assiduity, the various domestic 
tusks which had been interrupted during 
the preceding day. Wiiatever was at 
her heart, all anxiety seemed banished 
trotn her looks and ileincunour. ft was 
lint from an over activity of bustling ex¬ 
ertion that it might have been perceived, 
liy a close observer, that her actions were 
spurred by some internal cause of ptun- 
fiil excitement; and such a spectator, 
too, might also have observed how often 
site broke off tlie snatches of songs or 
tunes which she liummed, apparently 
without knowing what she was doing, in 
order to cast a hasty glance from the door 
of the hut. Whatever might be in the 
mind of Hamish, bis demeanour was di¬ 
rectly the reverse of that adopted by his 
mother. Having finished the task of 
cleaning and preparing bis arms, which 
he arranged within tlio but, he sat him¬ 
self down before the door of the bothy, 
;ind watched the opposite hill, like the 
lixed sentinel who expects the approach 
of an enemy. Noon found him in the 
same unchanged posture, and it was an 
hour after that period, when his mother, 
standing beside him, laid her hand on hU 
shoulder, and said, in a tone indilTerent, 
us if she bad been talking of some friend¬ 
ly visit, * When dost thou expect them ?' 

" ' iliey cannot be here till the abo- 
dows fall long to the eastward,’ replied 
Hamish; * that is, even supposing the 
nearest party, commanded by Sergeant 
Allan Breach Cameron, has been com¬ 
manded hither by express from Dunbar¬ 
ton, as it is most likely they will.* 

" * Then enter beneath your mother*s 
roof onee more; partake the last time of 
tlie food which she has prepared; after 
this let them come, and thou sfault see if 
thy mother is an useless encumbrance in 
the day of strife. Thy hand, practised 
os it is, cannot fire these arms so fast os 
1 can load them ; nay, if it is necessary, 
I do not myself fear tlie llaslt or the re¬ 
port, and my aim has buoii held fatal.’ 


" * In the name of Heaven, mother, 
meddle not with tliis matter!’ said Ha. 
mish. * Allan Ureack is a wise man and 
a kind one, and comes of a good stem. 
It may be he can promise for our officers, 
tlmt they will touch me with no infamous 
punishment} and if they Offer me con¬ 
finement in the dungeon, or death by the 
musket, to that I may not object,' 

“ ‘ Alas, and wilt ^ou trust to their 
word, my foolish child ? Remember the 
race of Dermid were ever fair and talse, 
and no sooner shall Uiey have gyves on 
thy bands, than they will strip thy shoul¬ 
ders for the scourge.* 

“ ' Save your advice, mother,* said 
liamtsh, sternly; 'for me, my mind is 
made up.’ 

" But though he spoke thus, to escape 
tlic almost persecuting urgency of bis mo¬ 
ther, Ilumisb would have found it, at that 
moment, impossible to say upon whut 
course of conduct he had thus fixed. On 
one point alone he was determined, 
namely, to abide his destiny, be what it 
might, and not to add to the breach ok 
his word, of whicii he had been involun¬ 
tarily rendered guilty, by attempting to 
escape from punishment. This act of 
self-devotion he conceived to be due to 
his own honour, and that of his country- 
men. Which of his comrades would in 
future be trusted, if he should be consi¬ 
dered as having broken his word, and be¬ 
trayed the confidence of his officers ? and 
whom but Hamish Bean MacTavish 
would the Gael accuse, for having veri¬ 
fied and confirmed the suspicions which 
the Saxon General was well known td en- 
tertain against the good faith of the Higli- 
landers ? lie was, therefore, bent firmly 
to abide his fate. But whether bis inten¬ 
tion was to yield himself peaceably into the 
hands of the party who should come to 
apprehend him, or whether be purposed 
by a show of resistance to provoke them to 
kill him on tlie spot, was a question which 
he could uot himself have answered. His 
desire to see Barcaldine, and explain the 
cause of his absence at the appointed 
time, urged him to the one course ; his 
fear of the degrading punishment, and of 
his mother’s bitter upbraidings, strongly 
instigated the latter and the more danger- 
ous purpose. He left it to chance to de¬ 
cide when the crisis should arrive; nor 
did he tarry long in expectation of the 
catastrophe. 

" Evening approached, the gigantic 
shadows of the mountains streamed in 
darkness towards the east, while their 
western peaks were still glowing wUh 
crimson and gold. The road which winds 
round lien Cruarhau was fully visible from 
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the door of the bothy, when a party of 
five Bigliland soldiers, whose arn«s glan¬ 
ced ill the sun, wliei-led suddenly into 
eight from the mo^t distant extremity, 
yphere the highvray is hidden behind the 
mountain. One of the party walked a 
little before the other four, who marched 
regularly and in files, according to the 
niles of military discipline. There was 
1)0 dis]>utc, from the firelocks which they 
ruiTied, and the plaids and bonnets which 
they n o.'e, that they were a party of Ha- 
mish's regiment, under a non-commis¬ 
sioned olficer; and tlierc could be as little 
doubt of the purpose of their appearance 
on the hanks of Lorh Awe. 

“ ‘ They come briskly forward—* said 
tlic widow of MacTavish hfhor,—* I 
wonder how fast or how slow some of 
tlicm W'ill return again. But tht^y arc 
five, and it is too much odds for a fair 
field. Step bark within the hut, my son, 
and shout from the loophole beside the 
door. Two you may bring down ere they 
fiuit the high road for the footpath—there 
will remain but three; and your father, 
with my aid, has often stood against that 
number.’ 

“ Hamish Bean took the gun which 
his mother offered, but did not stir from 
the door of the hut. He was soon visi¬ 
ble to the party on the high road, as was 
evident from their increasing their puce 
to a run; the files, however, still keep¬ 
ing together like coupled greyhounds, 
and advancing with great rapidity. Jn 
far less time than would have been ac¬ 
complished by men less accustomed to 
the'inouiitains, they had left the high 
road, traversed the narrow path, and ap¬ 
proached within pistol-sliot of the bothy, 
at the door of which stood llamish, fixed 
like a statue of stone, with his firelock 
in his hand, while his mother, piaced be¬ 
hind him, and almost driven to frenzy by 
tlie violence of her passions, reproached 
him in the strongest terras which despair 
could invent, for his want of resolution 
and faintness of heart. Her words in¬ 
creased the bitter gall which was arising 
in the young roan’s own heart, as he ob¬ 
served the unfriendly speed with which 
his lute comrades were eagerly making 
towards him, like hounds towards the 
stag when he is at bay. The untamed 
and angry passions which he inherited 
from father and mother, were awakened 
'by the supposed hostility of those who 
pursued him; and the restraint under 
which these passions had been hitherto 
held by his sober judgment, began gra¬ 
dually to give way. Tlie sergeant now 
called to iiim, ‘ Hamish Bean MaeTa- 
vish, lay down your arms and surreii. 
der.’ 


“ * Do stand, Allan Breaek Came¬ 
ron, and command your men to stand, or 
it will be t^e worse for iis all.’ 

‘ Halt, men—' said the sergeant, but 
continuing himself to advance. * Ha¬ 
mish, tliink what you do, and give up 
your gun ; you may spill blood, but you 
cannot escape punishment.’ 

“ ‘ The scourge—the scourge—my 
son, beware tlie scourge,* whispered his 
mother. 

“ ‘ Take heed, Allan Breaek,’ said Ha¬ 
mish. * 1 would not hurt you willingly, 
—but I will not be taken unless you can 
assure me against the Saxon lash. ’ 

“ ‘ I'ool !* answ<*rcd Cameron, * you 
know 1 cannot. Yet I will do all I can. 
I will say I met you on your return, and 
the punishment will be light—but give 
up your musket-Come on, men.’ 

“ Instantly he rushed forward, ex¬ 
tending Ills arm ns if to push aside tliu 
young nmn’s levelled firelock. Elsptit 
exwlaimed, * Now, spare not your father’s 
blood to defend your father’s hrarfh ” 
Hamish fired his piece, aud Qamcruii 
dropped dead. All these things happen¬ 
ed, it might be said, in the same moment 
of time. The soldiers rushed forward 
and seized Hamish, who, seeming petri¬ 
fied with what he had dune, offered not 
the lecist resistance. Not so his mother, 
who, seeing the men about to put hami- 
cuffs on her son, tlirew herself on the 
soldiers witii such fury, that it required 
two of them to hold her, while the rest 
secured the prisoner. 

“ ' Arc you not an accursed creature,’ 
said one of the men to Hutnish, ‘ to have 
slain your best friend, who ' was cniUri- 
ving, during the whole march, how he 
could find some way of getting you off 
without punishment for your desertion V’ 

« ‘ Do you hear c/iat, mother?’ said 
llamish, turning himself as much to¬ 
wards her ns his bonds would permit; 
but the mother beard nothing, and saw 
nothing. She had fainted on the floor of 
her hut. Without wailing for her reco¬ 
very, the party almost immediately begun 
their homeward march towards Dunbar¬ 
ton, leading along witli them their pri. 
soner. They thought it necessary, how¬ 
ever, to stay for a little space at the vil¬ 
lage of Dalmally, from which they dis¬ 
patched a party of the inhabitants to 
bring away the body of their unfortunate 
leader, while they themselves repaired to 
a magistrate to state what had happened, 
and require his instructions as to the far¬ 
ther course to be pursued. The crime 
being of a military character, they were 
instructed to march the prisoner to Dun¬ 
barton without delay. 

The swoon of the mother of Hamish 
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lasted for r IcngUi of time; the longer 
perimpa tiiat her constitution, strong as 
it vrus, must have been much exhausted 
by her previous agitation of three days’ 
endurance. She was roused from her 
atupor at length by female voices, which 
cried the coronach, or lament for the 
dead, with clapping of bands and loud 
exclamations; while the meiancboly note 
of a lament, appropriate to the clan Ca* 
meron, played on the bagpipe, was heard 
from time to time. 

“ Elspat started up like one awaken¬ 
ed from the dead, and without any accu¬ 
rate recollection of the scene which had 
passed before her eyes. There were fe- 
inules in the hut who iverc swathing the 
corpse in its bloody plaid befure carrying 
it Irom the fattil spot. ‘ Women,’ she 
said, sUirting up aiid interrupting their 
chant at once and their labour—* Tell 
me, women, why sing you the dirge of 
hlttc Dliomiil DIiu in Uie house of Mac- 
Tavish Mhor?’ 

“ ‘ She-wolf, be silent with thine ill- 
omened yell,’ answered one of the fe¬ 
males, u relation of the deceased, * and 
let us do our duty to our beloved kins¬ 
man. Tiiere sliall never be coronaeJi cried, 
or dirge played, for thee or thy bloody 
W'olf-burd.* The ravens shall eat him 
from the gibbet, and Uie foxes and wild 
cats shall tear thy corpse upon the hill. 
Cursed be he that would sain your bones, 
or add a stone to your cairn <’ 

“ ‘ Daughter of a foolish motinr,’ an- 
swere<l the widow of MucTavish Mhor, 
‘ know that the gibbet, witJi which you 
threaten ns, is no portion of our inherit¬ 
ance. For thirty years the Dluck Tree 
of the Law, whose apples are dead men’s 
bodies, hungered alter the beloved hus¬ 
band of iny heart; but he died like a 
brave man, with the sword iti bis hand, 
and defrauded it of its hopes and its 
fruit.’ 

*“So shall it notbc with thy rJiild, bloody 
sorceress,’ replied the female mourner, 
wliosc passions were us violent as those 
of Elspat herself. * The ravens shall tear 
his fair hair to line tlieir nests, befora 
the sun sinks beneath the Tresbornish 
islands.* 

These words recalled to Elspat’s 
mind the whole history of the last three 
dreadful days. At first, she stood fixed 
as if the extremity of distress hud con¬ 
verted her into stone; but in a minute, 
the pride and violence of her temper, out¬ 
braved us she thought herself on her own 
threshold, enabled her to reply—‘ Yes, 


insulting hag, my fiiir-huired boy may die, 

but it will not be with a white hand_it 

has been dyed in the blood of bis enemy, 
in the best blood of a Cameron—remem¬ 
ber that; and when you ley your dead in 
his grave, let it he his best epitaph, that 
he was killed by Hamish Bean for essay, 
ing to lay hands on the son of MacTavisli 
Mhor on his own threshold. Farewell— 
the shame of defeat, loss, and slaughter, 
remain with the clan that lias endured 
it!* 

“ The relative of the slaughtered Ca¬ 
meron raised her voice in reply; but £1- 
spat, disdaining to continue the objui^- 
tion, or perhaps feeling her grief likely to 
overmaster her power of expressing her 
rc.'fcntment, had left the hut, and was 
walking forth in the bright moonshine. 

The females who were arranging the 
corpse of the slaughtered man, hurried 
fioin their melancholy labour to look af¬ 
ter her tall figure as it glided away among 
the cliffs. * I am glad she is gone,’ said 
one of the younger persons who assisted. 
* 1 would as soon dress a corpse where 
the great Fiend himself—God sdin us— 
stood visibly before us, as whcii Elspat 
of the Tree is amongst us.—Ay—ay, even 
overraiirh intercourse hath she had with 
the enemy in her day.’ 

“ ‘ Silly woman,’ answered the female 
who had maintained the dialogue with llic 
departed Elspat, ‘ thinkest thou that 
there is a worse fiend on earth, or beneath 
it, than the pride and fury of an ofiTended 
woman, like yonder bloody-minded hag ? 
Know that blood has been as familiar to 
her as the dew to the mountain-daisy. 
Many and many a brave roan has site 
caused to breathe their lost for little 
wrong they hud done to her or hers. But 
her h(|ugh-sinews are cut, now that her 
wolf-burd must, like a murderer as he is, 
make a murderer’s end.’ ” 

Here the Talc might have stopped, 
and it was indeed perilous on the part 
of the narrator to dare a< .other catas> 
trophe. Critics, we believe, have, in 
former times, laid it down as a canon, 
that in no tragic story should there be 
more than one great, deep, swctiiing, 
and consummated tragic event. And 
certainly ** when great events are on 
the gale,” the mind cannot endure the 
subsequent Succession of others less 
impressive, awful, or terrible. But 
though the thunder-cloud may have 
bui'st, and we sec the dead, there is 
no reason why wc should not take an 


• 'WuiC-browl, i. t. wolf-cub. 
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interest in tlic woumlcd living. In 
this case, too, Haniish and hia mother, 
though ^th doomed, yet survive, and 
we long to follow the one to the bloody- 
grave, to see the other enter the still 
more ghastly tomb of her hopeless 
sorrow. 

It will not, we tliink, be denied by 
any one, that the poetry and philoso* 
phy of the above temble scene, are 
equhl to .inything in the whole range of 
dramatic composition. Nature speaks 
in her own strongest and finest lan« 

S e, from the first incipient germ of 
and insane oanqeption in Klspat’s 
mind, throughout the progress of her 
unhappy purpose, during and after its 
fatal accomplishment, in all the dread¬ 
ful dialogue between mother and son, 
and every shocking circumstance pre¬ 
ceding, causing, and following from 
the perpetration of, as it seems to be, 
the inevitable crime. We see them 
both entering, as it were, a boat cast 
adrift on the stream of Fate, and hur¬ 
rying on—on—on—while no power on 
earth can save them—down the quick¬ 
ening current, till it is swept over the 
cataract into destruction. The mid¬ 
night urgency of Lady Macbeth for¬ 
cing on her nusband to kill his F ing 
as he is sleeping beneath their own 
castle roof, is not to our minds more 
terrible than Elspat MacTavish's sor¬ 
cery over her son, thus driving him on, 
Jn the blind fury of disordered reason, 
to murder and death. The -wicked¬ 
ness of the Highland Widow drags to¬ 
wards her our strugghng sympathy by 
the fascination of its wildness, and the 
impress which it wears of the features 
of fate. She seems in her distraction 
not merely the prophetess, but the 
stem servant of doom. Fearfully as 
she acts on another, she is hersolf acted 
on far more fearfully; and we see in 
that frenzy, a Fiend within a Fiend. 

With the victim of this wild destiny 
we sympathize from beginning to end 
—seeing from the first that something 
dismal is to befall him, but without 
knowing what that may be; or if we 
havU'^ glimpsing fear of the catas¬ 
trophe, shutting our eyes against its 
possibility, andhopiug mat some other 
termination may beMl than the ut¬ 
most extremity of guilt and retribu¬ 
tion. Despair suddenly foUows the 
deception ; and the spell that is at first 
only thrown over him by his infatua¬ 
ted muther, so that we feel os if it 
might be again fking off, is serai by 


degrees inspired into bis very heart, 
making him for a time the wretch the 
Fury desires him to be, and ahnost as 
pitiless as herself, till with the con¬ 
summation of his crime comes sudden 
remorse, and total surrendering and 
abandonment of himself to deserved 
doom. His whole nature is distract¬ 
ed, but in no way debased ; he first 
stru^les, then yields, then inclines to 
guUt, and finally, as if pushed on by 
an invisible hand of power, leaps for- 
-ward to his fate. 

There is a grand unity in the ruling 
passion of the tale, which is never in¬ 
terrupted nor broken ; Elspat and Ila- 
mish are themselves two the only ac¬ 
tors. How all we poor mortals feel 
for each other’s agonies, widely dittcr- 
ent as our condition in life may be, is 
proved by the intense passion witli 
■which we regard the trouble's of the 
inmates of a miserable Highlaiul shiel¬ 
ing ! We are just as powerfully afflct- 
cd by them, as if “ Tragedy in so¬ 
lemn stole came sweeping by," and as 
if the strife were in the hearts of the 
kings or conquerors of the earth. But 
to effect this is a triumph given but 
to transcendent genius. 

No one is heard weeping for Ilamish 
Been—no young hunter with whom he 
had chased the deer—no fair daugliter 
of the Mist whom he had wuoctl in her 
cot beneath tlie correi. It seems as if 
he had had no other affections, out of 
the door of the hut of his widow-mo¬ 
ther. If he had, silence and oblivion 
are over them all—^and wheU led off 
to certain death, he casts no longing 
lingering look behind,” the certainty 
of his fate having blinded him even to 
the mountain-tops which he had so 
often climbed, tneir shadows his sole 
companions. 

A military execution has been often 
described—never better than in what 
follows—although, it is obvious, that, 
after the highly pictured, passionate 
scenes preceding, any accumulation of 
pity or terror on this tlie closing one, 
would have been felt to bo unueces- 
aaxy and unnatural. 

“ Next morning as the very earliest 
beams of sunrise saluted the grey towers 
which crown the summit of that singular 
end tremendous rock, the soldiers of the 
new Highland regiment appeared on the 
parade, within the (Jastlc of Dunbarton, 
and liaving fallen into order, began to 
move downward by steep staircases and 
narrow passages towards the external bar- 
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rier-gatc, which k at llic very bottom of 
the rock. The wild wailings of die pi¬ 
broch were heard at times, intcrchangol 
with the drums and fifes, which b;:at the 
Dead March. 

**• The unhappy criminal’s fate did not, 
at first, excite tlut general sympathy in 
tlic regiment, which would probably have 
arisen had he been executed for desertion 
alone. The slaughter of the unfortunate 
Allan Breack had given a difieicnt colour 
to llamish’s oilence; for the deceased was 
much beloved, and besides belonged to a 
nnnicrous and powerful clan, of whom 
there were many in the ranks. The un¬ 
fortunate criminal, on the contrary, was 
little known to, and scarcely connected 
with, any of his regimental companions, 
llis father had been, indeed, distinguished 
for ilia strength and manhood ; but he was 
of a broken clan, as those names were call¬ 
ed, who had no chief to lead tliem to bat¬ 
tle. 

“ It would have been almost impossible 
in another case, to have turned out of the 
ranks of the regiment the party necessary 
for execution of the sentence; but the six 
individuals selected for that purpose, were 
friends of the deceased, descended, like 
him, from the race of MacDhonuil Dhu ; 
and while they prepared for the dismal task 
which their duty imposed, it was not with¬ 
out a stern feeling of gratified revenge. 
The leading comirany of the regiment be¬ 
gan now to defile from the barrier-gate and 
was followed by the others, each succes¬ 
sively moving and halting according to the 
orders of the Adjutant, .so as to form three 
sides of tin oblong square, with tlie ranks 
facetl inwards. The fourth, or blank side 
of the square, was closed up by the huge 
Sind lofty precipice on which the CasUe 
rises. About the centre of the procession, 
bare-lieadcd, disarmed, and with his hands 
bound, came the unfortunate victim of mi¬ 
litary law. lie was deadly pule, but his 
step was firm and his eye as bright as ever. 
The clergyman walked by his side—the 
coffin, which was to receive his mortal re¬ 
mains, was borne before him. The looks 
of his comrades were still, composetl, and 
solemn. They felt for the youth, whose 
handsome form, and manly yet submissive 
deportment had, as soon as be was distinct¬ 
ly visible to them, softened tlie hearts of 
many, even of some who had been actua¬ 
ted by vindictive feelings. 

“ The coffin destined for the yet living 
body of Hamish Bean was placed at the 
bottom of the hollow square, about two 
yards distant from the foot of the precipice, 
which rises in that place as steep as a stone 
wall to the height of three or four hundred 
feet Thither the prisoner was also led, 
the clergyman still continuing by his side, 
l>ouring fegth exhortations of courage and 
consolation, to which the youth n}>peared 


to listen* wUh Rspcctful devotion. With 
slow, and, it seemed, almost unwilling 
steps, the firing party entered the square, 
and were drawn up facing the jirlsoncr,' 
about ten y^ds distant. The clergyman 
was now about to retire—* Think, my 
son,’ he sud, * on what I have told you, 
and let your hope be rested on the anchor 
which 1 have given. You will then cx- 
cliangc a short and miserable existence 
here, for a life in which you will experiohee 
neither sorrow nor pain .- -Is there aught 
else which you can intrust to me to execute 
for you ?’ 

The youth looked at his sleeve buttons. 
They were of gold, booty perhaps which 
his father liad taken from some English 
officer during the civil wars. The clergy¬ 
man disengaged Uiem from his sleeves. 

“ ‘ My mother!’ he said with some ef¬ 
fort, ‘ give them to my poor mother !— 
Sec her, good father, and teach her what 
she should think of all tliis. Tell her 
Hamish Bean is more glad to die than ever 
he was to rest after the longest day's hunt¬ 
ing. Farewell, sir—farcwdl!’ 

“ The good man could scarce retire from 
the fatal spot. An officer afforded him ihc 
support of his arm. At his last look to¬ 
wards Hamish, he beheld him alive and 
kneeling on the coffin ; the few that were 
around him had all withdrawn. The fatal 
word was given, the rock rung sharp to 
the sound of the discharge, and Hamish, 
falling forward with a groan, died, it may¬ 
be supposed, without almost a sense of the 
passing agony. 

“ I’en or twelve of his own company 
then came forward, and laid nith solemn 
revertnee the remains of tlicir comrade in 
the coffin, while the Deed March was 
again struck u]>, and the several companies, 
niarclting in single files, passed tlic coffin 
one by one, in order that all might receive 
from the awful spectacle tlic warning which 
it was peculiarly intended to affortl. I'lie 
regiment was then marche4ofi' the ground, 
and rcascendud the ancient cliff, their mu- 
sic, as usual on such occasions, striking 
lively strains, as if sorrow, or even deep 
thought, should as short a while as possible 
be the tenant of the soldier’s bosom.” 

Where was the frantic mother, and 
wiiat was she doing, that she was not 
present at the execution ? Military 
justice is swift; and the widow of the 
cateran was not now the woman she 
once was, when^pwith her infant in 
her plaid, she kept pace with Mac- 
Tavish Mhor on the breast of the 
mountain. She was also famished with 
hunger, and greedily begging food on 
her solitary walk across the moors to 
the far-off Rock to which the Sidier 
Roy had carried her son for execution. 
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AmV now ntjc "b all by heriself on the 
inoore Of Glen-Fal loch—but let ano¬ 
ther voice speak:— ‘ 

** The minister of Olenorqtthy left Dun¬ 
barton immetiiately after he had wiutested 
the last scene of this melancholy catas¬ 
trophe. His reason acquiesced in tlie jus- 
tice of the sentAce, which required blood 
for blood, and he ac^owledged that the vin¬ 
dictive character of his eoantr 3 rmen retjui- 
red to be powerfully restrained by the strong 
curb of social law. But stiU he mourned 
over the individual viedm. M^'ho may ar¬ 
raign the bolt of Heaven wbm it bursts 
among the sons of the forest ? yet who can 
refrain from mourning, when it selects for 
the object of its blighting aim the fair stem 
of a young oak, that promised to bo the 

S ridc of the in whidi it flourished ? 

losing on these melancholy events noon 
found him engaged in the mountain pas>cs, 
by wbidi be was to return to his still dis¬ 
tant home. 

“ Confident in bis knowledge of the 
country, the clergyman had left the main 
road, to seek one of those shorter paths, 
which are only used by pedestrians, or by 
niL-n like the minister, mounted on the 
small, hut sure-footed, hardy, and saga¬ 
cious horses of the country. The place 
which he now traversed, was in itself 
gloomy and desolate, and tradition had 
added to it the terrors of snperstition, by 
aflimiing it was haunted by an eVil spirit, 
termed Vln^hUHenrg^ that is, Redmantlo, 
vvho aX all times, but especially at uonti and 
at midnight, traversed the glcn, in eiimitv 
both to man and the inferior creation, did 
such evi! as her power was pcrniitrcd to 
eMend to, and afflicted with ghastly terrors 
those whom she had not license otherwise 
to hurt. 

“ The minister of Glenorqnhy had set 
his face in opposition to many of these s i- 
pvrstitioiM, which he justly diought were 
derived fferni the dark ages of Popery, per¬ 
haps evoi ftom those ^ Paganism, and 
unfit to be entertained or believed by the 
Christians of an enlightened age. Some of 
his more attached parishioners considered 
him as too rash to opposing the ancient 
faith of dielr fathers; and though they 
honoured the moral intrepidity of their 
pastor, they could not avoid entertaining 
and expressing fears, that he would one 
day fall a vietifh to his tanerity, and be 
tom to pieces in thef^te of the CHoght- 
tlearg, tsc some -of tiiosc other haunted 
wilds, which he appSired rather to have 
a pride and pleasure in traversing alone, 
on the days and honrs when the wicked 
spirits were supposed to have especial 
^)owcr over man and hea^t. 

,. “ These legends came across tlie mind of 
fhe clergyman, and, solitary as he was, a 
melancholy smile shaded his ciieek, as he 
thought of Ut- mumsisieiicy ol hitman na¬ 


ture, and reflected how many brave men, 
whom tho yell of the pllm>dt would have 
sent headlong against fixed bayonets, as 
the wiU: bull rushes on his enemy, might 
have yet feared to encounter those vision¬ 
ary terrors, wliich he himself, a man of 
peace, and in ordinary perils no way re- 
markable for the firmness of his nerves, 
was now risking without hesitation. 

“ As he looked around the scene of deso¬ 
lation, he could not but acknowledge, in 
his own mind, that it was not ill chosen 
fur the haunt of those spirits, which are 
said to delight in solitude and desolation. 
The glen was so steep and narrow, that 
there was but just room for the meridian 
sun to dart a few scattered rays upon the 
gloomy juid precarious stream which stole 
through its rucc%ses, fur the most part in 
silence, but occasionally murmuring sul¬ 
lenly against the rocks and large stones, 
whidi seemed determined to bar its farther 
progrc'ss. In winter, or in the rainy sea¬ 
son, this small stream was a foaming tor- 
rent of the most formidable magnitude, 
and it was at suclt periods that it had torn 
open and laid bare tlic broad-faced and 
huge fragments of rock, which, at the sea¬ 
son of which we sptak. hid its course fron’ 
tlie eye, and seemed disposed totally to in¬ 
terrupt its course. ‘ Undoubtedly,’ tliought 
the clergyman, ‘ this mountain rivulet, 
stiddcnly swelled by a watcr-spout, or 
thimder-storra, has often been the cause of 
ilioss accidents, which, happening in the 
glen called by her name, have been as- 
cribed to the agency of the Cloght-ihairg.* 

’'’Just as this idea crossed his iniml, he 
heard a female voice exclaim, in a’wild 
and thrilling accent, * Alichael Tytie— 
Jllicliacl Tyric!’ He looked round in as¬ 
tonishment, and not without some fear. 
It seemed for an instant as if the Evil 
Being, whost^ existence he bad disowned, 
was about to appisir for the punishment of 
his incredulity. This alarm did not hold 
him more than an instant, nor did it pre¬ 
vent his replying, in a firm voice, * VVho 
Culls —and where are you V 

“ * One who journeys in wretdiedncss, 
between life and death,’ answered the 
voice ; and the speaker, a toll female, ap¬ 
peared from among the fragments of rocks 
wliich had concealed her from view. 

“ As she approached more closely her 
mantle of bright tartan, in which the nil 
colour much predominated, her stature, 
the long stride with which she atlvaiiced, 
and the writhen features and wsld eyes 
which were visible frpm under her curcb, 
would have made her noinadequats repre¬ 
sentative of the spirit wliich gave name to 
the valley. But Mr Tyrie instantly knew 
her as the Woman of the Tree, the widow 
of Mac-Tavlsh Mhor,\he now childle-ss 
mother of llamish Bean. I am not sure 
whether tlie minister would not Itave endu¬ 
red the visitation oft he UloghUdearg liersi-ll' 

Ij 
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rather than the shock of Elspat’s presence, 
tsonsidering her crime uid ha muciy. He 
drew up his horse instinctirely, and stood 
endeavouring to collect his ideas, whUe 
a few paces brought her up to his horse’s 
head. 

“ ‘ Michael Tyrie,’ said she, ‘ the fool¬ 
ish women of the Clachan* hold thee as a 
(iod—be one to me, and say that my son 
lives ! Say this, and I too will be of thy 
worship—I will bend my knees on the 
seventh day in thy house of worship, and 
thy God shall be my God.* 

“ ‘ Unhappy woman,’ replied the cler¬ 
gyman, * man forms not pactions with his 
Maker as with a creature of clay like him¬ 
self. Tbinkest thou to chaffer with Him, 
who formed the earth, and spread out the 
heavens, or that tliou canst offer aught of 
homage or devotion that can be worth ac¬ 
ceptance in his eyes ? He hath asked obe¬ 
dience, not sacrifice; patience under the 
trials with which he afflicts us, instead of 
vain bribes, such as man offers to his 
changeful brother of clay, that he may be 
moved from his purpose.’ 

‘ fie silent, priest J’ answered the des¬ 
perate woman; * speak not to me the 
words of thy white book, filspat’s kindred 
were of those who crossed themselves and 
knelt when the sacring bell was rung ; and 
she knows that atonement can be made on 
tlie altar for deeds done in the field. liHspat 
luid once flocks and herds, goats upon me 
cliffs, and cattle in the strath. She wore 
gold around her neck and on her hair—, 
thick twists, as those worn by the heroes 
of old. All these would she have resign¬ 
ed to the priest—all these ; and if he 
wished for tlie ornaments of a gentle lady, 
or the sporran of a high chief, though they 
had been great as Macallanmorc himself, 
MacTavibli Mhor would liave procured 
them if filspat had promised them. Elspat 
ih now poor, and has noUting to give. Uut 
the Blade Abbot of inefaaffray would have 
bidden her scourge lier shoulders, and ma¬ 
cerate her feet by pilgrimage, and he would 
have granted his pardon to her when he 
saw that her blood had flowed, and that 
her flesh had been tom. These were the 
priests who had indeed power even with 
the most powerful—they threatened the 
great men of the earth with the word of 
their mouth, the sentence of their book, 
the blaze of their torch, the sound of their 
sacring bell. The mighty bent to tlicir 
will, and unloosed at the word of the pricsta 
those whom they had bound in tlieir wrath, 
and set at liberty, unharmed, him whom 
they had sentencra to death, and for whose 
blood they had diirsted. These were a pow¬ 
erful race, and might well ask the poor to 
kneel, since their power could humble die 


proud. But you !—Jigainst whom are ye 
strong, but against wmnen who have been 
guilty of folly, and men who never wore 
sword ? The priests of edd were like the 
winter torrent which fills this hollow val¬ 
ley, and xoUs these massive rocks against 
each other as easily os the boy plays with 
the ball which he cests before him—But 
you! you do but resemble the summer- 
stricken stream, which is turned aside by 
the rushes, and stemmed by a bush of 
sedges—Woe worth you, for there ie no 
help in you!’ 

The clergyman was at noloss to conceive 
that Elspat had lost the Roman Catholic 
faith without gaining any other, and that 
she still retuned a vague and confused idea ■ 
of the composition with the priesthood, by 
confession, alms, and penance, and of their 
extensive power, whiidi, according to her 
notion, was adequate, if duly propitiated, 
even to effecting her son’s sarety. Com¬ 
passionating her situation, and allotting 
for her errors and ignorance, he answered 
her with mildness. 

Alas, unhappy woman I would to God 
I could convince tbee as earily where thou 
oughtest to seek, and art sure to find, con¬ 
solation, as 1 can assure you with a single 
word, that were Rome and all her priest¬ 
hood once more in the plenitude of their 
power, they could not, for largesse or 
penance, afford to thy misery an atom of 
aid or comfort.—Elspat MacTavish, 1 
grieve to tell you the news.* 

** * I know them without thy speech,’ 
said the unhappy woman—* My son is 
doomed to die.’ 

“ * Elspat,’ resumed the clergyman, * he 
v!as doomed, and the sentence has been exe¬ 
cuted.’ The hapless mother threw her 
eyes up to heaven, and uUered a shriek so 
unlike the voice of a human being, that the 
eagle which soared in middle air answered 
it, as she would have done the call of her 
mate. 

“ * It is impossible!’ she exclaimed, 
* it is impossible ! Men do not condemn 
and kill on the same day 1 Thou art decei¬ 
ving me. The people call thee holy—hast 
thou the heart to tell a mother she has 
mu^ered her only child !* 

** * God knows,’ said the priest, the tears 
falling fast finom his eyes, * that were it in 
my power, I would gladly tell better ti¬ 
dings—But these which 1 bear are as cer¬ 
tain as they are fatal—My own ears heard 
the deatb-sliot, my own eyes beheld thy 
son's death—thy son’s funeral. My tongue 
bears witness to what my ears heard aud 
my eyes saw.’ 

** The wretched female clasped her 
hands close tt^ether, and held them up 
towards heaven like a sibyl announcing 


• f. The villsBie, literallv the stone*. 
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war aod desuUlion, whiW, iu iiiipotCTt yet 
frightful rage, she poured Ibtlli a tide of 
the deepest imprecations—‘ Base Saxon 
churl 1’ she exclaimed, vile hypocritical 
jti{^ler I May the eyes that looked tamely 
on the death of my fair-haired boy be melt¬ 
ed in their sockets with ceaseless tears,, 
shed for those that are nearest and most 
dear to thee ! May the ears that heard his 
death-knell be dead hereafter to alt other 
sounds save the screech of the raven, and 
the hissing of the adder! May the tongue 
that tells me of his death and of my own 
crime, be withered in thy mouth—or bet¬ 
ter, when thou wouldst pray with thy peo¬ 
ple, may the Evil One guide it, and give 
voice to blasphemies instead of blessings, 
until men shall fly in terrm from thy pre¬ 
sence, and tile thunder of heaven be launch¬ 
ed against thy head, and stop for ever thy 
cursing and accursed voice! Begone! with 
this malison.—Elspat will never, never 
again bestow so many words uj on living 
man.’’ 

“ She kept her word—^from that day the 
world was to her a wilderness, in which 
she remained without thought, caic, or in¬ 
terest, absorbed in her own grief, indifier- 
ent to everything else.* 

“ Every attempt to place any person in 
iicr hut to take charge of her miscarried, 
througli tile extreme resentment with which 
she regarded all intrusion on her solitude, 
or by the timidity of those who had been 
pitched upon to he inmates witl the terri¬ 
ble woman of the Tree. At length, when 
Elspat became totally unable (in appear¬ 
ance at least) to turn herself on the wretch¬ 
ed setde which served her for a couch, tlie 
iiumanity of Mr Tyne’s successor sent two 
women to attend upon the last moments of 
the solitary, which could not, it was jud¬ 
ged, be far distant, and to avert the shock¬ 
ing possibility that idle might pcrisli for 
want of assistance or food, before she sunk 
under the effects of extreme age, or mortal 
malady. 

“ It was on a November evening, that 
the two women appointed for tliis melan¬ 
choly purpose, arrived at the miserable 
cottage which we have already described, 
fts wretdwd inmate lay strctcim upon the 
bed, and seemed almost already a lifeless 
corpse, save for the wandering of the tierce 
dark eyes, which rolled in dioir sockets in 
a manner terrible to look upon, and seem¬ 
ed to watch with surprise and indignation 
the motions of the strangers, as persons 
whose presence was alike unexpected and 
uuwelwme. They, ytere frightened at her 
looks; but, assurm^in each other’s com¬ 
pany, they Idndlcd a fixe, lighted a candle, 
npfbpared food, and made other arrange- 
rl^cnts for the discharge of the duty assign¬ 
ed them. 

The assistants agreed tliey sliouM 
ttatcli the bedside of the sick pi Ti'on 


turns} but, about midnight, overcome l>> 
fatigue, (for they had widkcd far that moriu 
ing,) both of them fell fast asleep. >Vheu 
they awoke, which was not till after tin* 
interval of some hours, the hut was emptv, 
imd the patient gone. They rose in terroi, 
and went to the door of the cottage, which 
was latched as it had been at night They 
looked out into the darkness, and called 
upon their charge by her name. Tlio 
night-raven screamed from the old oak 
tree, the fox howled on the hill, the hoarse 
waterfall replied with its echoes, but there 
was no human answer. The terrified wo¬ 
men did not dare to make any furtlier 
search till morning should appear; for the 
sudden disappearance of a creature so frail 
as ]''Lipat, together with the wild tenor of 
her history, intimidated them from stirring 
from the hut. They rcnuiuetl, therefore, 
in dreadful terror, sometimeMhinking they 
heard her voice without, and at other times, 
that sounds of a different description weri 
mingled with the mournful sigli of die 
night-breeze, or the dash of the cascade. 
Sometimes, too, the latcli rattlul, as if 
some frail and impotent hand were in vain 
attempting to lift it, and ever and anon 
they expected the entrance of their tcrriiile 
patient, animated by supernatural strength, 
and in the company, perhaps, of some be¬ 
ing more dreadful <han hersidf. hlotning 
came at length. They sought brake, rock, 
and thicket in vain. Two hours after day¬ 
light, the minister himself appeannl, and 
on the report of the'watchers, caused tin 
country to be alarmed, and a genend aiut 
exact search to be made tlirough the whole 
ncighbourliood of the cottage, and the oak 
tree.^ But it was all in vain. Elspat Mac- 
Tavish was never found, whether dead nr 
alive; nor could there ever be traced the 
slightest circumstance to indicate her fate. 

The neighbourhood was divided con¬ 
cerning the cause of her disappearance. 
The credulous thought that the evil spirit, 
under whose influence she seemed to have 
acted, had carried her away in the bod} ; 
and there arc many who arc still unwilling, 
at untimely hours, to pass the oak tree, 
beneath which, as they allege, she may 
still be seen sealed according to her wont. 
Others less superstitious supposed, tlun 
had it been possible to search the gulf ol 
the Corri Dhu, the profound deeps of the 
lake, or the overwhelming eddies of (he 
river, the remains of Elspat MacTavish 
might have been discovered; as nothing 
was more natural, considering her state of 
body and mind, than that she should have 
fallen in by accident, or precipitated her¬ 
self inteniiunally into one or Other of those 
places of sure destruction. The clergyman 
entertained an opinion of his own. lie 
thought, that impatient of (he watch which 
was placed over her, this unhappy woman i, 
instinct had taught her, as it directs Vtuiou 
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ilunicstiv. imiiuals, to withdraw herself from 
tlic siglit of her own race, that the death- 
struggle might take place in some secret 
drai, where, in all probability, her mortal 
relics would never meet the eyes of mor¬ 
tals. This species of instinctive feeling 
seemed to him of a tenor with the whole 
course of her unhappy life, and most like¬ 
ly to influence her, when it drew to a con¬ 
clusion.*' 

Thus ends this harrowing tragedy 
-“humble, if we consider the condi¬ 
tion of its two actors, high, if we con¬ 
sider their character, and the pas¬ 
sions that wrought their ruin. What 
the language of lowly life really is, 
ought to be ascertained before we can 
decide a ([uestion of late much agita¬ 
ted in pliilosopliical criticism, to wit, 
Wlicthcr it be or be not, in.ainly, the 
fit language of poetry ? Mr Words¬ 
worth holds that it is ; and any man 
niiglit well doubt the soundness of any 
opinion opposed to his on a matter 
which has necessarily been with him, 
for so long, a subject of profound me¬ 
ditation. That he is right in the 
main, there can, we think, be no 
doubt; yet, {>erhaps, he may not have 
stated with sufficient clearness and 
precision, of what kind of lowly life 
he speaks, when eulogizing the struc¬ 
ture and spirit of its language. Sure¬ 
ly he who has but a limited range of 
words—a small vocabulary—and that, 
too, vitiated by imperfect conceptions, 
and by an essentially vulgar tone both 
of sentiment and thought—is not like¬ 
ly, even under the influence of strong¬ 
est passion,—which, we grant, is a 
sort of inspiration to all men,—to use 
elevated discourse, or give vent to 
many expressions that are truly im¬ 
pressive, pathetic, or sublime. Their 
speech on such occasions will, no 
doubt, be elevated above its usual le¬ 
vel,—but that is not saying much, 
since the usual level is low; and a 
[met hearing an image or a figure flow¬ 
ing from such lips, is apt, especially 
if he has a theory whicli he is willing, 
or rather anxious, to believe true, to 
think such image or figure far finer 
than it really is; so that he extends 
his pleasure or admiration ov» the 
whole language, and persuades him¬ 
self that, when it is in any great de¬ 
gree coloured by passion, it is then, 
too, almost always poetry itself. We 
cannot bring ourselves to believe, that 
the very best laiijguage of the lower 
orders of the people in any part of 


England—certainly not in Westmore¬ 
land—when elevated, or purified, or 
vivified, or transfigured to the utmost 
it ever is by the strongest or deepest 
passitm, often makes any near ap¬ 
proach to poetry, or possesses any ad¬ 
vantage over the very best language 
oi the higher orders, when they who 
speak are under the same inspiration. 
The best of the one is not so good as 
the best of the other ; and were we to 
sift out and winnow the chafi*, and 
tares, and weeds from both, surely of 
such worthless or worse intermixture, 
the quantity belonging to the former 
would be infinitely greater. We say 
so from our own experience of the peo¬ 
ple; and from his own experience 
must each man, right or wrong, chiefly 
speak (for abstract reasoning here is 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive) on a 
question of this nature. 

But we believe, that in such a coun¬ 
try as the Highlands, and likewise many 
districts of the Lowlands of Scotlaiid, 
the case is much otherwise, and that 
there the people under the power of 
passion do often speak poetry. The 
Gael are almost all excellent speakers 
of their own language—^and that is a 
very poetical one we know; and there 
is no need of pointing out the many 
circumstances of their condition which 
long ago gave, and still continue to 
preserve among them, the superstition 
and the poetry of life. In the Low¬ 
lands, education has so raised the 
minds of the lower orders, that from 
every other cottage in many a parish, 
you may bring a peasant, who, “ sit¬ 
ting at good men’s feasts,” shall 
scarcely, either by his geeral de¬ 
meanour, or the general cast of his 
thou^ts and of his feelings, and of 
his speech, show to a stranger’s eye 
or ear, that only the day before he was 
a reaper in the field, or a plougliman 
behindius share, or a shepherd on the 
hill with his flocks. That such men 
should, under the power of passion, of¬ 
ten speak poetry, is what might be ex¬ 
pect^, especially vrhen we remember 
that their “ bosom-book" is the Bible, 
and that 

The strains which once did sweet in 
Zion glide,’* 

are to them ** familiar as household 
words.” Every p^sant is not a Burns, 
yet Burns has himself told us that 
many of the companions of his youth, 
what gentlemen would call downs, 
were felt by him to be his equals— 
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nay, auixriion—uor was he at all hatf 
as mucn delighted or astonished with 
the Wise Men of the East, as they were 
with him, nor did he hear from tbeir 
lips a language new to his ear, al¬ 
though accent and quantity were 
smoother and more correct, and the 
whole soMch pleasant, from its flu¬ 
ency and its elt^nce* 

In the Tale we have now left, El- 
spat and Hamish both speak eloquent¬ 
ly always, poeticallv wlen; nor do 
vie ever frel as if either the eloquence 
or the poetry were out of time, place, 
or condition. If we can believe they 
thought and felt as they are represent¬ 
ed to have thou^^t and felt,-'8nd 


nobody will withhold that belief,—we 
must believe, also, that such must 
have been the structure and style of 
their speech-^their native tongue be¬ 
ing, as all know, full of figures, and 
their national tharacter distinguish¬ 
ed by great power both of Passion 
and Imagination. For the words na¬ 
tive grey,” substitute “ tartan,” and 
of the Highlanders of those and of 
elder days, and with most appropri¬ 
ate truth of Elspat and Hamish Mac- 
tavish, it may be said, in the wonla 
of a passage of Wordsworth, in which 
both the Poet and the Philosopher 
speak— 


Exchange the shepherd's frock of native grey, 

For robra with regal p”rple tinged ; convert 
The crook into a sceptre, give the pomp 
Of circuinstance, and here the Tragic Muse 
Shall find apt sub.jcct for her highest art. 

Amid the groves, beneath tiie shadowy bills, 

The generations arc prepared, the pangs, 

The mternal pangs are ready ; thk dbeau strife. 
Or POOR humanity’s afflicted will 
Stbuggling in vain with botmless destiny ! 


Having, wisely we hope, confined 
our critique to a single story, of the 
other two Tales we have only room to 
say, that they arc likewise among Sir 
Walter's very happiest productions. 
« The Two Drovers" is a mere evolve^ 

' ment or developcment of what may be 
supposed to have'been the real cir¬ 
cumstances of a melancholy case of 
murder, which manv vears ago was 
tried at Carlisle; and the very charge 
of the judge to the jury, almost ** m 
totidem verbis” is given, with some 
few touches of more solemn and pa¬ 
thetic eloquence than are to be found 
in the real and original charge, fine as 
it was, and eoming as it did from the 
lips of a most eminent and remarka¬ 
ble man. The tone of the !!p^ is 
more subdued and len imaginative— 
pitched on a lower key^tl^ that of 


the “ W^oman of the Tree.” But it 
arrests and rivets the reader to itse lf 
during its whole progress, and the ca¬ 
tastrophe is terrible. 

“ The Surgeon’s Daughter” fills 
the whole second volume ; and to 
readers in general, will, we believe, be 
the most interesting of the series—for 
with much of the high imagination 
and strong passion of the Woman 
of the Tree,* much of the more home¬ 
ly interest of the " Two Drovers,” it 
combines strong attractions of quite a 
different land—great variety of inci¬ 
dent, extraordinary, yet not incredible 
adventure, numerous fluctuations of 
fortune, unexpected, yet natural ca¬ 
tastrophes—and, in snort, much of 
the common concerns of this world, 
with even more of the wild and won¬ 
derful. 
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HrcciAKDA. liv rioo Foscolo. 

No living Italian author riiould be thcr profiting by those broils, they 
so well known to the British public os subju^ted the masters tb^.bad first 
Ugo Foscolo. Not only has he ap> served, and made themselves lords of 
])earcd before them as a patriot, a the southern portion of the county, 
novelist, a poet, and a critic, but he The fable of the play appears to be 
has for years found bis home in the purely fictitious. We sliafl briefly nar> 
metropolis of these islands. Although rate tne events supposed to have pre* 
not quite aspiring to the rank, style, cedetl its opening, conceiving that, in 
and title of a lion, he has figured at a mere sketch lilce the presetit, such 
the evening reunions, distinguished by an inartificial method facilitates tlie 
the imposing denomination of “ The cuinprebension of the extracts given. 
Bluesand has expounded to morn- To gather the needful information 
iiig audiences, tinged with the same easily from the dialogue, seems to rc- 
ccrnlcau hue, the most abstruse and quire the whole piece, 
ri'conditc beauties of D-aiile’s Divina Tancred, Brince of Salerno, beco- 


ro-M^ii.MA. Vet notw'ithstundirig all 
ibis cell brity, bis tragedy of Uicci Aii- 
j)A, written and published in the very 
midst of us, is, we appreliend, wholly 
unknown to the luire English rcadi.r. 
'J’bis unliajipy state of ignorance we 
arc about partially to relieve, by an 
analysis of the piece, ’iiterspersed, as 
usual, with extrajts; a notice, to which 
ir is entitled by the }«>s.ses>'ion of con- 
si<li.rable poetical merit, conjoined to 
much of Allicri’s energy ; at the sime 
time that it aiibrds no unapt illustra¬ 
tion of tlie taste for bloodshed and 
liorrorsjWith which, in a former Num¬ 
ber, we taxed the Italian drama ; inas- 
mueb as the Brotagonista, who, pre¬ 
vious to Uu! rii'iiig of the curtain, has 
jKiisoiicd one of hts nephews, labotirs 
ihrougbout thcttee.r5ts to destroy a 
second iiejdiev,', tog' ther with the tb- 
tlier of both, bis half-hrolber ; and 
proving misuccessfu!, soh'. -j-i bis din- 
appointineiit by murdering his own 
daughter and hi'.* self. Those n-o-s'e.is, 
if any sueb there be, for whom th.is is 
not sufficiently irafucal, must have ap¬ 
petites, indeed, in.'al’aie of ii'.i.i:clio 
disa-sters. 

The scene is l.'id at .s.ili‘rno, dining 
the period when the Normans, fir. t 
irt'.ading Niapolilan ground, off-red 
tlicir mercenary servieos to the diiler- 
I'lit piinees and ivpublii s, whost; in- 
icrminablu ieuds then, and long af- 
terwavds, iucessautly distracted Italy. 
Such, it may be remcinberLd, was the 
course puv.-'Ui'd tlr''ougb many ye.us 
by those b.tl.l ".dvcntin r ce, re.r- 

\*i)i. XX i i 


ming a vvidotver, espoused a second 
wife—whilst Guelfb, his only son by 
bis first marriage, was absent in the 
Holy I.end upon a crusade—and died, 
len\i!)g by this second union another 
son, Avi r.ardo, to whom be bequeathed 
a share of his principality. The me¬ 
naces of Guelfo, upon ivceiving the 
intelligence of tliis division of his jia- 
trimony in favour of the half-blood, 
terrified Avcr.-irdo into flight, prior to 
the arrival of the drc.tded ebier bro¬ 
ther. In exile, the dc.«poiIed younger 
prince married, became the father of 
two sons, and, impelled by parental af¬ 
fection, clidincd bis inheritance. Guel¬ 
fo, then likewise a father, fiercely re¬ 
fuged, taxing him with illegitimacy. 
W^ar was in consequence carried on 
during many years between the bro¬ 
thers, and cost Guelfo both his sons. 
I’ptm tlie occurrence of an interval of 
♦V ’.ce, Av'.rcirdo’s son Guido visited 
pacific overture?, fell in 
1 .VC wim UU.TCi»rda, now the only 
ibilil of Guelfb, and giip d h aflec- 
.i'j;,': in return ; v.iiere'v 'n veiard.' 

; 1 to setth ali I’rati i n-tl disputes 

!.y nip.vr;,igc of the yoniig lover?. 
Guelfo gave a feigiial a.ssenf, and 
Guido's'Liother repaired to Salerno 
to witness the celt'braticn of the nup- 
ti.d.-;, when (iuehb, who bad tiattered 
lihcsclf that Averardo likewita: would, 
by atti'inliii;'' the solemnity, have put 
lih’.istif into bis pow'er, attempted to 
]>oi.5on both his nephews at a banquet, 
lull Itieciarda. boldly intcrposin.i m 
S.IVI ber bvulegronm. Iter fathtr ..iie. ;. 
. h 
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ed only half hb purpose. Thb fla- 
gitiouB deed, of course, rekindled the 
war; and at the opening of the tra¬ 
gedy, we find Averardo, with an army 
of Bavarians, besieging Salerno, whilst 
Guido is secreted within the castle, 
in the chapel, or rather, perhaps, in a 
vault underneath it. 

'i'iie first scene introduces to us 
Guido, and Corrado, his iriend, and 
Ins facer's heat warrior, who is en¬ 
deavouring to persuade the concealed 
prince to issue from his hiding-place, 
and take part in the final battle, which 
is to avenge all Guelfo’a past ciionni- 
tics, and to prevent his perpetrating 
more. Guido refuses to stir, wdiilst 
llicciarda is exposed to danger, and 
asserts, that her perils will be only 
increased by Averardo’s victory, us 
Guelfo, if exasperated by defeat, will 
assuredly rather murder his daughter, 
than suffer her to become his. Corra¬ 
do proposes to delay the assault until 
Guido can find means to carry off Ric- 
ciarda to his father's camp; and the 
unhappy lover replies, that although 
in such a scheme lies his only hope, he 
dares not even suggest it to the ten¬ 
derly-impassioned, but scrupulously 
virtuous and dutiful daughter, lie 
then urges his friend to depart ere 
daylight cuts off his retreat, and di¬ 
rects him along some outlet from the 
vaults, by which Corrado had proba¬ 
bly come, as well as be himst If before 
him, and with which Guelfo likewise 
afterwards appears to be well acquaint¬ 
ed, although he had somewhat unac¬ 
countably left it open. Guido, remain¬ 
ing alone, laments his fate, in being 
compelled to lurk like a traitor in his 
ancestral mansion, not daring even to 
wear a swonl, or any weapon save a 
hidden dagger, presented to him by 
Guelfo, when perfidiously offering him 
friendship and Ricciarda. He then 
says he will retire to his vile asylum, 
as the morning is now too far advan¬ 
ced to allow of his mistress's ventu¬ 
ring to seek him. Whilst he speaks, 
Ricciarda herself, pale and breathless, 
rushes in, exclaiming that she had be¬ 
lieved him gone, am^obably killed. 
He replies,— '' 

Slaughter’d to fall, bitt for tby sake I 
fear; 

But couldht thou, maiden mine, ever be. 
lieve 

1 should go hence ? 

Hicmrda, Compassionately yielding 


To my entreatba, 1 must hope thou’lt 
go— 

Now 1 believed, and at the thought still 
tremble, 

To death tliou ran’st I, from my cham¬ 
ber’s height, 

Beheld a warrior, in dark armour clad, 
With difiiculty wade the depth of water 
Ttiat girds the castle. When the bank he 
reach’d, 

His patbw«y with his sword, through all 
the guards. 

Opening, he climb’d the steep, and from 
the walls 

Down-springing, disappear'd—1 deem’d 
it thee; 

For who, thyself excepted, thus should 
fly? 

Hither I nisli'd, and missing thee, liad 
hasten’d 

To ascertain if thou unharm’d had’st 
fail’n. 

Or to have gather'd thine expiring sigli. 
Guid. Another perish’d on that spot, 
if Heaven 

Preserved him not in pity to my father! 
Hie. Anotfier here with thee ? 

Cuifi. Corrado came 
Secretly hither, to the camp to lead me. 
How siiould I listen ? Long lie nouglit 
obtain’d 

But silence; then laments, and angry 
words— 

If slaughter’d, tears, endless as ruin, are 
his! 

Btc. Me miserable! From my sight to 
lose thee 

Is thougiit so bitter that 'tis scarce sur¬ 
pass’d 

By the dtre certainty, that here remain¬ 
ing 

Thou dicst. I hoped, indeed, once more, 
once only 

To see thee. I, tliy faithful single guide, 
'Midst swords and darkness, from the 
thousand snares 

Besetting thee to extricate thy steps. 

Bid thee firewcll, and never more—- 
Guid. Oh, weep 

For ever on my bosom, and less bitter 
Shall prove thy tears. ’ 

Itk. Distant from thee, these tears 
That speaking wellnigh choke mine ac¬ 
cents—distant 

Stiall they less bitter prove—for then at 
least 

I, weeping, need not tremble lest they 
flow 

Mingled with thy heart’s blood, shed, 
(woe is me!} 

Upon my mother's ashes—by my father. 
GuU. Not ev’n a single hour to weep 
o’er me 
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Would ho allow tbee. Unto me if cruel* 
Fear’it thou he should tow'rds thee prove 
merciful ? 

That day* when me from poison thou 
preserved’st,— 

Him from new crimes, and deeper in¬ 
famy, 

Thou took'st upon thyself a load of guilt 
Ne’er to be pardon’d—only in the hope 
My love may blunt tlie sword of Avo- 
rardo. 

Only to master me, he spares thy life; 
Tor ever in thine undissembling count'- 
nance 

He marks that thou, despite his mandate, 
lov'st me. 

Notes it in bis black records, and, with 
blood. 

Some day will blot it out Thine every 
act. 

Thine every tear or gesture, even thy 
voice. 

Thy silence, shall confirm the dark decree, 
WJten he, perchance, remembers he’s a 
father. 

ilic. TImt oft, and pitifully, he remem¬ 
bers. 

As much as one hating Itimself can love, 
He loves me, and his fury thus Is tem¬ 
per’d ; 

Ills crimes he publishes to alt; the pangs 
That wring his heart, from all, save me, 
conceals. 

1 only, when his bandit guards them¬ 
selves 

Are sleeping^ hear him through his 
empty palace 

Wander, then, dreading solitude, call me 
His guide; then, after lengthen’d pause, 
invoke 

His ancestors and death, his wife, his 
sons.— 

—— Of God he never speaks; Not only 
God 

Yields him not consolation, as to us, 

He leaves him desperate of pardon. 
OhJ 

Upon the altar of his secret chamber 
Witli what strange pray’rs, what threats 
mingled with tears, 

Heav’n he terrifically outrages! 

And trentblea, groans, uid shudders.— 
Wretdied father 1 

This very day, to battle whilst aloud 
He challenges, 1 know that in de^air 
He rushes to the fight, with this sole 
hope, 

His terrors to escape when in the grove. 
Judge if I niust not weep for him. Dis¬ 
trust 

Tow’rds me he feels, I own it, os tow’rds 
all: 

Even himself he dreads; and am 
guilty. 


Gvid. Of loving me ? 

Ric. No, Guido; love for thee 
I ne’er deem’d ciiminaL Long ere my 
father 

To thee had vainly promised me^ since 
first 

Thou.hitber earnest, and in thy youthfid 
pride , 

And generosity I saw tbee, Gaido, 

Thou know'st 1 loved thee; and in si¬ 
lence long 

My bosom burn’d with all its native five; 
1, uncomplaining, wept for thee, and 
loved tbee. 

As a sad solitary maid, who finds 
In love her only solace, knows to lovej 
But guilt ne’er deem’d it. ¥^en the 
dire assurance 

Of separation came, I loved thee more. 

1 love thee ctill; to thee am I united 
In Jove eternal, lofty, innocent. 

If therefore guilty—of thy heart, per¬ 
chance, 

Unworthy- 

Guid. Thou unworthy-of my heart ?— 
My spur to virtue, and my bright example 
Art thou! Did I not tremble to offend 
thee, 

Believ’st thou I could limit thus my hopes 
To dying with thee ? 1 a useless sword 
Now wear, that thou mayst ne’er con¬ 
ceive remorse 

-For loving one who ’gainst thy father 
wars. 

I, for thine honour’s sake, am mute, nor 
hope 

What most I wish.—A thousand times 
my lips 

I open, and in painful silence close. 

Itk. Too well I understand, and 1 will 
dare 

The first to speak.- - — By day, by night, 
the thought. 

Tempting and strong, with thee to fly 
my father. 

Allures my heart, and more than by mj 
fattier. 

His danger, Qc bis miserable state, 

’Tis check’dhoy love for tiiee. Dlsho- 
nour’d consort 

Of an unnatural child thus wouldst thou 
be; 

To Averatoo a detested daughter 
Wouldst givCf and of a race accurst, 
disdain’d. 

Should I be mother—I unhappy! 
Thou, 

Even thyself, perchance, mightst learn to 
fear 

That she should know her husband to 
deceive, 

Her fatlier who deceived. Of such de¬ 
ceit 

I’ve thought too surely. But I’ll expiate 
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*F!ic crime, robbing myseW and ibce of 
liopi*. 

Svrearing that nc\ ct hhaJt tliou by such 
means 

Preserve me. Ever shall my heart be 

(liitip; 

My life I trust to Heav’n; if'tisdesired—- 
At least my latest sigh in hniopenre 
J’!l give thee. But far more than me 
stand’st thou 

Beneath the threatening luvc. Hctir'st 
thou ? lie comes ! 

f^uat. The trampling of arm’d men— 
Uic. He comes! Oil fiy ! 

Gvid. For ever, ever fly ? Unworthy 
life! 

Death were less hateful. 

Hie. Guido mine, have pity 
Upon my pang.s. To breathe one hi‘t 
hirew'ell 

Hither at night I'll come. Now* fly 

Guido coiTjplics, retiring to liis 
of concealment as Guelfo enters win. 
his guards. The tyrant taunts lii-; 
daughter first w'ith prematurely seek¬ 
ing himself amongst the family tomb'-, 
and next with having tlierc reccivu! 
her lover, who ha^ bei n seen, be 
making his escape ovi r thet.-alJ^; to 
all which Iliccianla answers witli Mib- 
missive and deprecating filial rc^pi ct. 
He then commands the instant c'-l- 
ention of tho.'it’ amongst his gium’'' 
who had thus sufll rtil a single man 
to overpower and pass them. liicci- 
arda earnestly implores him not to 
haaard provoking those faithkos nu r- 
cenaries, who are their only dei'cndci ; 
and her father, although he expre.'^at s 
sovereign contempt for men who .'■•■1'. 
their allegiance, orders a large dona¬ 
tive to be dklnbuted to the rest of 
the troops. Guelfo then withdraws, 
bidding kicciarda follow him ; for no 
very amorent reason, except that it is 
time the first Act should enneiude. 

The second Act opens ^th Guelfo’? 
return to the chapel, attended, a.'* 
wlien he quitted it, by his daughter 
and his Koraiait guards. He thus 
addresses the Captain of the latter— 

Uberto, with tby^.iltiocmans, cross the 
bridge, 

Aud to the envoy of enemy 
t>ay, be utiann'd most come. Thou wilt 
reauiin 

riie hostage for bis safety. 

[ EjceutU UbEETO atul Guards, 
I’aiiilully 

DissembKng, did I strive when last wc 
met 


To rule the anger bursting in my bosom. 
Too well tlioU knew’st, 1 saw’t, who 
fled at: dawn. 

Whether he spoke with thcc I ne'ersliitll 
Icnrn, 

And therefore tremble. But that to se¬ 
duce thee 

He came, and fiiillng there, attempts 
new arts, 

]•. cei-Jitin. f-'oni the cir.bnxsy of per.ce 
H; ‘ f«ilher now di.'.patches hoin ihe field. 

J ivoiiid not licsir him. iiid I not n solve 
TJiou sh.'juld.'.t with me reply. 

iiic. What r..ri I answer, 
rjy lord, save lliy denial ? 

(Not alorie 

T'.us sh.ilt thou speak, Imt here, upon 
the a‘li«.« 

Of thy lo.«t, ‘aiiited mother, shall llioi. 
•swear it. 

':i.loul(!^i thou refuse, .justly may I ab¬ 
hor thee. 

Jilt- To me unhappy, were thy ju'-t 
abhorronce 

The roiisiim'nation of my wrctilud- 
ncss! t 

Aail liiip'y of tliiiic own. Father, at 
twtu". 

It still corisoh's thee to perceive that I 
Thy pif v lueri*. 

/, ]'\.r ie-ss ms'crah'e, 
l\ir less, w»>>.i!d be my lile, loved I not 
tliee ; 

Les'i ci’ilfy too, weit tJioii not giiiity 
il r't 

Of loving secretly whom roost 1 loath , 
'I'o whom, only to satisfy my douht'-. 

1 ft’i:.;TiM to wed ihee. Thou, n.ioie iig 
then, 

Already in thy thought for.-ook' t thy 
lather, 

Ueliglikdly tiew'st to the son of him. 
Whom a fai.'-e step-tnothei as biolliei 
gave me; 

W’iio from roy dying, doting f.ithcr .stoli 
Half Kline iuhcritanee; such war who 
waged 

Against me, as deprived thee of two 
brpthers.- 

And never, to revenge myself, or hire 
To fratricide his hand, i saw him— 
Never! 

Diy.ioywas mortal poison to my hcait; 
I souglit to recompense thy base se¬ 
ducer— 

Thou SBv’dst him !—To tbe ehame ol 
the attempt. 

To threats retributive a prey I live, 

And to iny fears that tliOU shouldst fly 
roe.—Judge 

How dark mistrust, uubless’d paternal 
love, 

I’ity for mine own sufferings, wfath, hql 
chiefly 
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My slow uneertoio vengeancci rend my 
soul 

With horrid warf8ro>~—Often arm my 
hand 

Aptinst thy heart, as often from mine eyes 
Wring tears;—thou seest them, and witli 
rage and shume 

] shudder,—Of escape one single chance 
Hast thou, (not 1, who cannot ily my¬ 
self,) 

One tingle chance; ii forfeited to d.iy. 
Like me abandon hope. 

Jtic, Lost were my liopes 
When cruel to thyself thou grew'bt.— 
Iliit love, 

Whilst innocent, brought sorrow upon 
mo. 

Hope was mine error, and 1 own its 
guilt. 

Criminal and unhappy if I made thee. 
But ’twas unwittijigly 1 sinn’d. Alas ' 

I trusted that my nuptials should Lrirg 
peace, 

(fuelling such wars; I trusted to have 
seen 

Unnatural fraternal enmities 
Allay’d. Ot progeny fitted to sway 
Thy sceptre and thy sword, if heaven 
deprived thcc, 

And thoii’rt with stranger heirs beset, I 
trusted 

That I perchance might gladden thee 
with ortVpring, 

And see thy dw elling of these purchased, 
false, 

Barharian weapons—for our terror more 
’I’han our protection wielded—clear'd. 
Nor yet, 

Wert thou so will’d, wholly were these 
fond hopes 

Kxtinguisli’d. Thou, from lliinc own 
tenderness 

Fur that unhappy daughter wliom thou 
decni’st 

Tliy sufferings’ guilty cause, mayst well 
conclude 

How Averardo loves an only son. 
Exposed to great and ceaseless dangers. 
He 

Now haply sues for peace, of injuries 
Forgetful; of that general peace might 

Cud. By love and nuptials dreom’st 
Chou to appease 

Such hatred ? Love to princes ever gives 
Vsurping rights^ and hidden arms t’ en¬ 
force them. 

Thee, love had dragg’d 'mongst those who 
for tby sceptre 

And blood are panting; tliou eternally, 
Poor wretch, a hostage and n slave hadst 
been, 

Vainly pcrcluutce of those iniquitous, 
Once more thy dying parent to behold 
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<Hiul«t tbOM iisl>lorci]; peiehuncc hadst 
not even lived 

To raise -my teeib. 1 ant compeli'd u 
fear. 

And therefore must abhor them; must 
abhor. 

As 1 liBve Mijured U>em; as by Uten 
pardon 

J were disltonopr’d. Me they needs 
must hate; 

latt them! So none contemn, let humar 
kind 

Hate mo, and tromlilo whilst they makt 
me tremble !— 

Peace, from such hatred springing, niubt 
bo treaoiii'ioiis. 

Peace Gntdu brought, and thus seduced 
thy hoiirl ! 

.Shall I give peace to other-, J, who nc\’c*'. 
Perdiiinco not in the grave, can hope 
it ? Once, 

I too once fod upon such nattoringliopci- ‘ 
But ’twas wlien through my breast sweet¬ 
ness and joy 

Thy glances shed; thou then wast inno 
cent: 

Tliy tears provoked me not, nor in thiiu 
ryes 

Didst thou compel me then to seek dark 
hints 

Of cnielfy, to dread thy pot fitly. 

Wert thou at least inoic guilty!—But 
away! 

Let Alps and seas divide us—I'ly ! Moi e 
horrid 

Should prove jicrchance my dreary soh 
rude, 

Arnhist myself alone shall I lie forced 
To t)rannizc. Tuir night for Brittany 
Tiiou sail’st, the consort of the Count, 
ere he, 

Apprised of our misfortunes and oin 
crimes, 

Uepent of having woo’d thee. But thou 
first 

Shalt on these ashes, in the Envoy’s pic 
sence, 

Ilenouncc thy love, swear liuto like mint 
to. Guido. 

JThV. ^ate like to tbiue V And here, 
where oft to Guido 

Eternal love 1 swore ? Thou heard’st me, 
mother i 

And if in Heaven the nitsorable days 
Allotted to thy daughter thou tbrcsavv’st 
not, , 

Thou haply in her vows rcjoiWd’st. Fa¬ 
ther, 

Parted from Guido, since siich is thy 
will. 

I’ll live, and ever weep willi thee. Such 
fate 

1 merit, through iny fault if then man¬ 
kind 
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Abhwr’st, andlif’itofliope, thyself, and 
God, 

Bereft With thee FIl weepi amidst 
the bitter. 

Dark, lonely days thou lead'st, ahalt thou 
at times 

Find comfort in thy daughter’a tear*— 
Thou oft 

Hast proved it—If for other cause I 
weep, 

Thou Shalt not see it—who, if not my¬ 
self, 

Shall, watching, praying, with repentant 
moans, 

Upon thy head Heav'n's clemency im¬ 
plore? 

Who save thee from despairing death ? 
Gue/. Thou only 

Compellest me to weep—And who art 
thou, 

That I for thee from fiercest wrath should 
melt 

To pity? Tears pnfiame my rage anew. 

That well thou know’st. Go weep alon^ 
alone,'' 

Until I summoti thee, consult thy reason. 

Then, not lamenting, but in princely 
guise. 

Be heard of him who comes. Thy words 
shall guide 

Mine actions' course. Begone' 

[£at RicciarDA—£ nter AVB- 
fiABOO, CORRADO, a/lcl GUARDS. 

Judge from the place 

Where I receive thee, how I wait thy 
• message. 

The monuments of all tbinc aii- 
cestors 

I see; my lord, their ashes shall rejoice. 

If wifk thy brother— 

Guel. Brother I ne’er bad. 

I know that, whilst in Palestine roy blood 

Was streaming, Tancred stoop'd to se¬ 
cond nuptials. 

And halved my realm, him to enrich, bis 
son 

Whom be believed. Further, I know 
the stripling, 

In arms unpractised, fled to Germany 

At my return, and since, for thirty years. 

Calling me brother, wages war against 
me, 

^nd of ray Idngdom, children, honour, 
strives 

To rob me. Now th* assassin of his sons 



TeigmlTO. Zfradi deed I nojuaUy 
If I totdc veogmiiicer^lo, in sons his 
vengeance 

I meet If falsely charged, for calumny 
So infamous, must high revenge be mine. 
Beyond all other stain would exculpation 
Dishonour me; shame on the vanquish’d 
rest! 

Then how may peace be offer'd or ac¬ 
cepted 

Whilst he of injuries to his blood com¬ 
plains, 

Unto mine honour I? 

Aver, Tliine accusations 
Are fraught with arguments of peace— 
an exile 

My sovereign fled, when menacing thou 
cam’st 

In arms from Asia. If unjustly Tancred 
'Twizt you his realm divided, that 1 know 
not; 

But more unjust were surely Averardo, 
Had he to beggary resign’d bis sons, 

Of their ancestral heritage deprived. 

And never, till a father’s name |ie bore. 
Ask'd he his right. By thee with arms 
ojiposed, 

His claim he too in arms enforced: if fell 
Thy sons,—'twas in the field; a sepul¬ 
chre. 

And fame are theirs;. He conquer’d, 
and thou reiguest: 

Is this no argument for peace ? 

Guef. To name it 

Isargumentfor war. Boldly thou speak'sit 
and craftily. 

Jver. Boldly, though Averardo 
Might deem too little so, not craftily. 
Hear me. 

Guef. But who art thou? 

Aver. Corrado I, 

Erst Emperor Henry’s warrior. 

Gud. In thine aspect 
I .saw the Ghibelline.* A daring warrior; 
But from report I had believed thee 
younger. 

Now answer—when in peace our friths 
were pledged. 

Was not a horrid ambush laid for me? 
Guido debased Biccia^a’s lofty heart. 

As bis son’s bride ere Averardo ask'd 
her; 

That if his suit I bad denied, to flight 
Her weakness he might lure, Uien os her 
dower 

Claim, and ascend, my thron& I saw 
the snare,— 


* If me are right in sujipming that Foscolo means to represent the Nomans as not yet PiineM. ha 
IS Eiiilty of an anachronism in using the appellations Guelph and Gbihelliiw, which weia not inlfodv 
ced tiU gome yaan after their eetaUfariiaawt. 
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AIi^ too l«t* tiiereia the guilty race 
Unit^ to enmeah. Why, with Ua sods 
To his paternal mansions came he not, 
This Averardo ?—I bad then—at least 
Had known his face as well as heart* 
Aver. When Guido 

His heart upon a princely virgin placed 
In secret, andobtain*d herlove,he8inn*d; 
He knew not then thatlove was criminal 
In courts, or that *tis meanness held t* 
inflict 

A punishment not bloodstain'd. Aver¬ 
ardo 

Judged well what bitter pangs bis son’s 
offence 

Would cause thee, and intent only on 
peace, 

He ask’d thy daughter’s hand. If just 
revenge 

Moved thee disMmbling to assent, re¬ 
venge 

Sufficient hadst thou not from him who 
died 

In Guido’s arme?>«Just anguish arm’d 
the father; 

He pauses now, constrain’d, ’mongst 
other motives. 

By love for hapless Italy. 

Gud. Say’st thou ? 

Sucti love oft veils a treacherous intent. 
And Italy is so degraded now. 

That 1 not only would not champion iier, 
Leaving for her my son’s blood una¬ 
venged, 

I'd scorn to govern her, even were it 
mine 

Her thousand paltry lords, and her more 
vile. 

More paltry populace, t’exterminate. 
Aver. Unarm’d, Italy shudder^ and 
seems vile. 

Since the sword’s use to her spoil’d citi¬ 
zens 

Is by her lords forbidden, who, with 
arms 

Of purchased strangers girt, to battle 
rush. 

Madden’d with thirst of slaughter and of 
rapine; 

Masking their vengeance under foreign 
riglits, 

Invoking now the swords of Germany, 
Now of the Vatican the interdicts. 

The Pastor of the Church exhorts to 
peace— 

But secretly the Princes be impels 
To trample on tlie sceptre, unto Cmsar 
By Heav’n through circling centuries 
committed. 

To crime he may incite them, not dis¬ 
guise 

Those crimes from the Eternal Judge of 
truth. 


But what imports U its who conquen? 
We 

Infomous sulTerii^ alone can reap 
Prom sharing tbua^ as servants^ in the 
oonfliet 

'Twixt Cross and Throne^ which against 
city, city, 

Prince against prince, «md father against 

son. 

Provokes to arms, inflames to endless war 
The liate of aneestors, to late descendants 
Prolonging it. Shall we with blood and 
shame 

Deluge our native land for strangers* in- 
t’rests ? 

Abject, unwarlikc, and in factions split. 
Through strangers’ quarrels, shall our 
children see her? 

Was she, then, only for^’such quarrels 
prey. 

By mightiest heroes founded ?—From 
the Guelphs, 

In thee who trust, take thou their hardi¬ 
hood; 

Of theirs the Ghibellines will Averardo 
Deprive. At last by hands of citizens 
Conjointly brandish'd be our swords; and 
we 

In hearts of citizens new wrath, new va¬ 
lour, 

May soon Infuse. With some few gene¬ 
rous hearts, 

Italy’s many hesitating Princes 
Shall we persuade to prove, not partizans. 
Or guards, or robbers, but Italian war¬ 
riors. 

The enterprise is arduous, perchance 
Uncertain; but even failure shall be ho¬ 
nour’d. 

And future ages shall with ancient names 
Hank ours. 

Guel. If Italy has once been great, 

I ask nut. Now 1 know, and I despise 
her. 

I liare nu country but the throne, to that 
Nought I prefer save vengeance.—Where¬ 
fore talk 

Of heroes? Silence of old times is best; 
And weaker than ourselves be our de¬ 
scendants : 

Others’ renown displays our abjectness. 
The future’s gates against myself 1 close. 
And think but of to-day. Strength to 
the Guelphs 

1 give, since them you fear; homage to 
Rome, 

Unarm'd who stands, bridling the meaner 
sort, 

I pay; my sword she blesses and ce- 
« spects. 

Briiig'st tliou no better niguments for 
peace ? 

Away with thee! 


13 
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Aver. Thy heart il fame nor country 
May toucli, at least be govern'd by aelf- 
love. 

Ib^Hoas are tliy bandi, and scant of 

numbers; 

Salerno’s plain is bristling with the swords 
Of fierce iiararioos, to my Lord devoted, 
For victoiy and booty ail iOipatient. 
iiufi. 'Tis an old artifice befitting 
cowards, 

To seek to daunt an enemy with fears 
Felt for themselves. 

Aver. Yes,—Avei^rdo fears 
For lus now only son, wlwm frenzied 
lo^-e 

May rob him fA. Ttune anger for thy 
daughter 

Tie fears; and for himself be fears.— 
Thine aspect 

Therefore be shuns—lie fears Lst in thy 
blood 

Thou shouldst compel him to imbrue his 
hand. 

Chid. n«at wish 1, if itiino own in his 
1 cointot. 

Never,' save slead and slain by other 
hand, 

He’ll sutler me to sec what is this bro¬ 
ther!— 

What ti'.ms does he )*roposc? 

.-Iivr. 'i'liat thou -lioitidst s vay 
Suleiiio, Deeau's eoust, and the Castellsi, 
Leaving him Avelhii’ and Ueneveiifo; 

And thy Iticeiardu he liis Gi)itlo'i> wile. 
Cud. Such terms tnu>c hy Itieeiaida, 
ere by me, 

He s.'incrion'iL Hither r;-.me pcr(i<ii<iuF "y 
Another envoy; but—as I believe, 

Cehelil her not. Her answer on this 
spot 

Tiiou shoitly slialt receive. Meanvvlnic 
repose 

With tluiw esquire—trusting my faith. 
This way— 

HiifUb thu? chat5! tl:c stage,nsbev- 
i;ig l:i.s visitors, we imagine, to tlieir 
apartment, and the eurlain laDs. 

t'lirrado, it appears, takes the ojipor- 
ti'iiity 0m» Luully uiiordtil liini to 
Ki!ck Guido, wli'HH, wlicn the curtaili 
rises ofnaiii, wc find htra urging to s-c 
his father, wiiich tlie sou rei'usts to 
do, as he cannot obey him in leaving 
bis dangerous post. With regai'i to 
tibliijhitervicw, however, poor Guido is 
no^Ail^lowed a ehoiie, ibr Averardo 
.■siicd^ly joins the pc-fty, and ndnl;-; 
iu! ai knowledgfs bis own obi gatio;,, 
til ['.i( .•Iri.nhi, tiuoagli whose I;tu .vcii- 
tifoi omy be 1 - not c'iiih]k'£.s, ..;id ium- 
■ aj;\ etv toiusurf' iu r '.Jf,,. 

. iv!‘!TSctil-. t I luc siin, that dill in.i 

il..., ti., .1 o-ij I.ll'.l ltj‘. ]i).ui.!.,i 
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arm, Guolfo would even now be con- ' 
quered, ns the mercenaries, cxast»orateil 
by the execution of their comrades', 
arc hourly deserting tluir tyrannical 
lord, and thus only can Bicciarda be 
delivered from the perils that threaten 
her. Guido maculates,— 

Then were his fury desperate—My Ric- 
ciardii! 

Inevitable is, alas, tby fate! 

He now eonfc.?sc's that his only guil¬ 
ty hope had rested uinm (iuclfo’s suc¬ 
cess ; and to his fatlier’s melancholy 
e.\eliuiialiun upon such seeming blind¬ 
ness, replies—I 

My hapless bride is in the tyrant’s pow'cr; 
Her love tor me ^■ul'pll^^<es even mine 
For her; but filial virtue rules her heart. 
Never whilst danger iiu iiares her father 
>Vili she for.vake him; nor to such liis* 
lujiHiiir 

Would I iiuiiico her. But subdued by 

Giicit'o, 

HomcK s'i, unarm'd, and wretched, if she 
.-aw IK, 

■She miiiit pculniiico to a triumphant I,.- 
Uier 

IVefer me. Hut I wish r.nt the fruiMo". 

Ill li(i]ie.s iniquitous as thaceiiiig. 

1 loiiiliv, I scorn thorn, though rosist’oss- 

■ iy 

.M times they sti/,e uu'. I to thee dis- 
cio.se iiicm, 

That thou Msyst know how worthless is 
the son 

I'oi Vi hoin then riskcst tlicc, and less he 
giicved, 

To thee if lost. 

Anr. Oh, r.ither nil liv lost 
•io thou’rt preserved—But all with tlwt' 

I lu.se. 

If from thy bo.som thou ewhidesf Jiope. 

It llie deserted Virgin hnciiuii iiid 
Fears or iii.alaiiis. 

Ci,i\. (Ijily with me to die 
Is iny Uieci.irda's hope: and this losi 
boon 

Alone, ot love sublime as hers, I 

/..verardo will not hulicve tlint anv 
fiilhir, not ('\eu Guolfo, ran iiamh i 
liis own cliihl; and he and (hiiilo dis¬ 
pute tile point, alil'clionatrly liiul p,'- 
ilntlealiy, at Bouic Icrtgth; tlic son 
Diaintiiining that if, in obediinec tp 
ln.s fatlu r, he ixnis'culs to survive Rir. 
ckirda, it will tmiy be to die iporc nn- 
.s'Tubly of a In oki ndirart. The di.t- 
ii)|jjie iK initiiuptctl by t'orrado's an- 
lionncing tnr sjqrroath of Gnrlfo.— 
tiUido fi lilt', to i.i'. plarr'of eonrr.il- 
III. Ill ..i',: CuJ.b ai (i.ars Ii'iuliii'; m 
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his dflugh ter, whom—without remark* 
ing upon his guests thus visiting the 
Chapel without iiim—he commands 
freely to give her own reply to Aver- 
urdo’s proposals. She thus obeys— 

Rk. But such reply as from his daugh* 
ter Guelfo 

Kxpects, tliy lord from her, whom bis 
son’s bride 

He Lad selected, and from Tancred’s 
grandchild 

All Italy. Perchance my bloodless lip 
May tremble, as, whilst speaking, from 
my heart 

Tliose hopes 1 rend that have eustun’d 
my life, 

Tfiat even now more forcibly assail, 

And dying 1 subdue—My lord and fa¬ 
ther 

Commands that 1 this day swear->to for. 
get 

i’rincc Guido—— 

Guelf. To abhor him. 

Jik. That I cannot. 

It lies not in my power-—and if it did, 

My soul were abject. Him of mine af. 
fection 

I may not rob, who, bearing what you 
now 

Shall hear, would die of anguish. Him 
alone 

Have I e'er loved; him still, though 
hopelessly, 

I love, and his um fix'd to die. But I, 
Mre given, was taken from him. Thence 
in wars 

My father is involved ; and thence such 
wounds 

Have I iudieted on his sadden'd soul. 

As I alone may heal. 1, who, forsaken 
A helpless orplutn, by a sainted mother, 
To Guelfo, his sole comfort and associate 
Was left. His dying consort to his love. 
Intrusted me; to mine, her lord, with 
griefs, 

Secret and dire, afflicted. If on me 
Alone depends the calmness of his days. 
If 1 alone such slaughters cause, and 
Heaven, 

Dying by mine own hand, I should offend. 
Oh, drop your arms! My father’s I remain. 
Another’s ne’er will be ! Thou, mother, 
hear! 

Breathing perchance my latest sigh, I say, 
I swear, 1 never wilt be Guido’s wife— 
And yet another oath, oh, mother, hear 1 
Into thy peaceful bosom till received. 
Here shalt tliou see roe wander, and thy 
shade 

Mutely invoke. Palace and bridal bed, 
llefuge and hope, to me shall be tliy tom^ 
Which trembling I embrace, in which, I 
swear 

Vor.. xxir. 
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Tliou Shalt receive me, innocent as 
wretched. 

GueU Sacred is tliy first oath, the se¬ 
cond’s bonds 

1 shall unloose. For hence a stranger 
lord 

And foreign sepnlcbre await thee—Go— 
Rk. Another’s I’ll not die. To Aver* 
ardo, 

Say that his son he must console—4nd 
save. 

Xlicciarda withdraws, and after a 
little more taunting of his supposed 
absent uid unknown brother, on the 
part of Guelfo, who more than inti* 
mates that regard for his own hostage 
would not have restrained him from 
taking the life of either Averardo or 
Guido, if, upon such security, they 
bad trusted themselves in his hands, 
this act concludes more naturally than 
Its predecessors, by the disnuKai of 
the envoys. 

In the fourth act Riecaardo, visiting 
the chapel alone, says,— 

The poniard 1 must take away. He 
neither 

Now safely could depart, nor would he 
leave me. 

Too obstinate a certunty his thoughts 
Possesses, Uiat witli blo^ I must atone 
The crime of saving him. And I myself 
Tins day, (idly, perchance,) against my 
will. 

Like terrors feel more sadly. Oh, what 
band 

Would slay me I —Guido, thou behold me 
die— 

Fly, Guido, fly!—then let me perish— 
Impious 

Am 1, if, or for vengeance or for death. 
Thou linger’st.—Father, should 1 have 
preserved 

Thine executioner?—He comes; mine 
oath 

With deadly pangs has wounded him— 
and I, 

First must impart the tale! 

Guido now joins her, and amidst 
much tenderness and sorrow, she re¬ 
lates to him her father’s commands, 
that she should marry the Count of 
Brittany, together with the transac¬ 
tions of the late scene with Averar- 
do’s envoy, (^do exclaims— 

Oh, Averardo, w!&en thou heard’st her 
vow, 

What grief was thine! 

Rk. Thy father! 

Guifl. Then he saw 
The only dagger I from Guelfo fear 
Struck slowly, deeply, in my heart, and 
• thine. 

4E 
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iiic. Could lie to me neither reveal 
liimself. 

Nor 1 liU footsteps Kiiide tow’rds thee, 
for whom 
He came! 

Ciud. ^ saw him! 

Hw. To thy generous father 
If deaf, me thou wilt never hear. Ac¬ 
complice 

With thee, thou’lt make my father in thy 
death. 

Guid. Ric'ciarria, hop'st thou still ? 
Know'st thou, not yet 
That it my blood he misses, other veins 
Mt‘.st quench his tliirst? Slight cause 
will to his poniard 

Seem just, if every tyrannous command 
Thou hiii t’obey; ay all and each—For 
ever 

Me thou must fly—But fly fron Guelfo, 
fly 

In mercy, if thou wouldst not die the 
daughter 

Of—of a parricide! If me thou lov’st, 
Bend, 1 conjrm thee, all thine energies 
'I'o a tremendous—necessary effort.— 
Weeping, I pray thee—though’t be now 
no time 

With tears to prove my passion. Oh, 
Ricciurda! 

Wed thou anotlicr. Thou no happiness, 
Alas! shalt with another find ; but thus 
At least thou'it live. And 1 here swear 
to thee 

By our unhappy love, that nor the sword. 
Nor other instrument of violent death, 
Sliall shorten my despair. 

Kicciarda, of course, vehemently re¬ 
jects safety to be thus obtained. She 
moreover exhorts Guido, even whilst 
asserting her conviction that her own 
father will never hurt iur, to forgive 
him if he should, and to live tlirougli 
duty to his kinder father. After several 
speeches of love and sorrow', she says— 

Give me that weapon, Guido. 

Guid. *Twas for thee 
1 treasured it, if thou shouldst need it; 
now 

Thy life being hopeless, for myself I keep 
it. 

Rie. But at my bosom shouldst thou 
> t|iO armed band 
Bebolil^ 

6'uid. One weapon many deaths may 
deal— 

III tliou.jdis8emb]csL Death thou feai^. 
est, certain. 

Imminent—from tliy father. 

2fii'. Oft i fear 

'IN troubled heart, and mine, to oUier 
nuptials 


That cannot bend—but most thy love 1 
fear. 

Should the paternal arm unrortniii hang 
And tremble as it threatens,—tliuu iii>. 
crime 

And ours, wouldst by thy love precipi¬ 
tate—” 

Thee slayer, and thee slain shall 1 behold, 
Or only slain—and from Uiy death shall I 
Receive the fatal privilege, my father 
Dying to hate, and execrate ail pity 
That for bis daughter he might feel. 

Guul. The dagger 
Be thine! 

Rtc. If I accept it tboiiVt unarm’il. 
And soon a horrid, daikliiig fight will 
rage. 

Guid- Secure am 1 in my conccahin rit 
Dawn 

And the fight’s issue mnstonr lot ii vc.'ii 
Should Guelfu be defeaU'd, in my hciin 
A dreadful warning long l,as whi»>j*ci'd. 
sure 

Is then thy death. The daf^er may serve 
Guelfo. 

Ric- Woe’s me ! Retain it, Guido. 

Guid. But to him 

’Twill then prove fatal. I no more deny 
Whst thou suspeotest. 

Ric. Heavens! 

Guid. To me a sword 
Were preferable, should the cbancc o* 
battle 

Against my father turn. With thcc to 
die, 

Of that thou robbest me. Tiiea do then 
live. 

Mine own Ricciarda, victory and empire 
Be Guelfo’s, and for ever be tbon his. 

/fie. I will be only God’s, If 1 Uii-^ 
day 

Survive, to-morrow will I seek the altar 
From human eyes the consecrated veil 
Shall bide me. Guido, never sbult tiK.;i 
know 

Rival save God. 

Guid. Li‘-ss wretched, since to thee 
All paths of safety are not closed, am 

But I forever lose thee.—Faretlieew'cll! 
Fly me, and oh, beware to Guelfu’.s hiirni 
This dagger ne’er returns! Tj cmbling 2 
yield it. 

Rk. Terrible doubt! But if I leave it 
thine 

Tow’rds thee as tow’rds myfatlinr I am 
guilty. 

Give it me. 

Guid. Fly! andlieedfully conccalif. 

1 trembic—Fare thee well! 

Itic. We’ll meet again; 

C<uido, again I'll soc flicc ere thou gocst 

I F.Ht Gi.-iof., 
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’Tis t>rrli;'iit yet, anil all the palace in- 
niiites 

Would see me with this dagger. Here 
to linger 

Were daiigeroua. From human eyes 
this tomb 
Shall hide it. 

Bitter GuEr.FO and GuaMJS. 

Cuel. Ever must I find thee here ? 

Thy JiBiid lets fail a weapon! Oh, I know 
thee, 

Atrocious dagger! Welcome! Tlice I 
grasp, 

Not as tlimi wast upon that dreadful day, 
lint destined witlt my blood still to be 
colour'd. {A [m" silence.) 

ApproiH-h, abandon'd woman—To niy 
rage 

i'hou see’st a horrid calm succeeds . — 
No more 

1 liesitnte, if I may justly hate thee. 

With tears, not steel, or at the least not 
this, 

i deem’d thee arm’d.—Dost know it? 
/lie. It was Guido’s. 
tiuel. Hast thou unsheath’d it?— 
IMai k—Thou see’st it not. 
Inhuman, tlioii' hut 1 behold what blood 
Liven yet ’tis dro]>ping!—True—1 told 
tliee not 

When thou thyself adorned’st it with 
tliis sheath, 

i'l.s till)'—ilut shudder’d not thy heart? 
Mow dreadful 

I'lie joy, observed’st tbou not, witli which 
this dagger 

Then lowly, 1 with nfiiicely jewels 
deck’d ? 

i' roin mine own eyes I sought to banish it; 

1 jiluced it in the hand I most detested, 
And he restores—this very day restores it. 
That tliou muyst plunge it in my heart! 
Dost tremble, 

IVrfidious daughter ?—Witli their former 
tears 

Again mine eyes arc burning.—Fatal 
dagger! 

Quiv’iing ill iny sou’s heait,—iiiy dear¬ 
est son’s,— 

1 found thee, when amidst the dead I 
sought him. 

Whatever were tlic hand, atrocious, im¬ 
pious. 

So dei'p that struck tlice in that youth¬ 
ful breast— 

I gave tliee to mine enemy’s loath'd son, 
i'hat I might always know lie grasp'd a 
weapon 

Steep'd in such precious hlood. 

/I’t'c. Oh, uiutlier mine ! 
o'ui l. Ihu-k! Dare nut with thme iiu- 
pious touch proiatie 
Her aopiilchre! 


I’hc father now vainly cndoavmns 
to extort from tlic daughter a confes-. 
siom of how and when she obtained 
this fatal weapon.—lie thrcateiiB ami 
bitterlyrcproaches her.—She answers: 

No more shall or excuses or complaints 
From me offend.—This only I implore, 

In tortures let me die, so nor thy hand. 
My lather, nor that dagger, strike the 
blow 

That ends my wretched life ! 

Guc-lfo, now observing that he i.s 
pressed for time, hurries off to oppose 
the enemy, who are actutdly storming 
the castle, hut leaves some of liia 
gixards to watcl: his daughter, that, 
victorious or vanquished, he may be, 
sure of finding her in the same place. 

The fifth act presents us lUcciarda 
still in the funereal chapel with her 
guards, who would fain remove her 
from impending danger, bnt whom 
.•■lie exhorts rather to obey their un* 
fortunate sovereign, by merely waich- 
ing over her where she is. tluelfo 
then enters, attended by more war¬ 
riors, whom, together with those pre¬ 
viously upon the stage, he thus ad- 
dresses:— 

Ko more of empire now to me remains 
Than time to die unmaster’d.—Go then, 
strangers, 

And with your fellows join tliecompieroi. 
The treasures in rny palace be your prey 
Eru the abhorr’d usurper comes. To 
Guelfo 

His fathers’ tombs, his daughter, and a 
weapon. 

Suffice. Begone—obey. I yet survive. 

{Exeunt Guanos.' 
Now listen.—Said’at thou over me im¬ 
pended 
A weapon ? 
llic. So T said. 

Cud. This Guido gave thee. 

He to no other hud resign’d a wcupoii 
So prized. And thou this day rcceived’t.'- 
it? Girl, 

Betliiiik thee, to thy father and to Ueai tn 
Thou speakest from the tomb. 
liic. This daj’. 

Cuel. A sword 

He bore at dawn who lied.—Advisedly 
If this he gave thee, guiltily didst tliou 
Accept it. Why couceul’d’st it ? Ami 
when mo 

Thou ill the haldc deemed’st, vvlieieluic 
ai in tliee ? 

1 ’ll f'urci* thee lioni this silence 0 l dopait, 
And point the path of salcty. Ii sinxe 
dawn. 
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Or when I found thee here, thon badst 
the dagger, 

Guido is here. These subterraneous 
vaults. 

Through which a stranger traversing the 
water 

Might come or go, since dawn have been 
secured. 

Thy life upon a word depends—Reply: 
V’here is he ? 

Jlic. Here 1 saw him, but observed 
not 

Whither he went. 

6W. Brief space for words remains; 
To me of tranquil reason little—Speak. 

Etc. Here, my last words where 1 pro¬ 
nounce, we met. 

That I deceive thee not, father, be this 
The proof;—Ev’n though 1 knew his 
shelter, vainly 

Wouidst thou inquire it Neither of his 
rage 

Or death will I be guilty. 

Gud. Thou thy blood 
This day shait give me, or eternal tears. 
Unvanquish’d,' if within my grasp be 
vengeance. 

Am I. Tlience he or thou must fall 

Etc. Not Iiim! 

Gud. Traitress, tbou'rt guilty if for 
him thou dicst! 

More guilty, him preserving. Thou shall 
die! 

Eie. Innocent blood thou shedd’st! 
Give me the dagger— 

My band alone shall plunge it in my 
breast. 

*Tis horror for thy ciime whitens my 
cheek. 

And not remorse. Observe, 1 tremble not 
Haply I err'd when secretly 1 loved ; 

But unto Hear’n, alone that kucw't, in 
tears 

I paid the penalty. And soon my lore 
By thee was consecrated. Fur iny sake, 
A brother Guido mourns.—Could I not 
love him ? 

Here arm'd he stood, but not alone—no 
evil 

Against thee purposedhe this dagger 
gave me. 

Lest arm’d, and seeing me at this dread 
pass .— 

Gud. Oh, new and horrid pang! A 
parricide 

He may behold me, whilst I cannot kill 
him! 

Etc. I'herefore give me the dagger. 
Now for ever 

My mother 1 rejoin; clench’d in my 
liiind 

tJuido shall sec the weapon’s hilt, so thou 
Ksea])est infamy.—With flies h^ll weep 
Ovei thy liteless unulfcnding child; 


Repentant thou wilt gaze on her, with 
groans 

Embrace her, and eternal clemency 
Shall seal thy pardon—King of Heaven! 
Myself 

I phar it forth, that in thy sight my father 
Appeor not dripping with my blood. 

Gud. In God 

Dost thou confide ? But for revenge he 
reigns! 

Already in his long infernal night, 
Though still mine eyes heboid the sun, 
has he 

Enwrapt, confounding me. Amidst the 
darkness 

Horribly round my melancholy soul 
His thunders roar. His name 1 never 
speak 

That he replies not—1 for vengeance 
wake! 

And vengeance in my mortal bosom bums 
More fierce, since pardon he denies. 
But, oh! 

Must thou alone for my revenge be slain ? 
My daughter, if thou’rt innocent, thee 
God • 

A mute and blood-stain’d shade beside 
my tomb 

Will station, to await me on the day 
When 1 from dust—from ashes shall 
arise . 

Thou wilt not show me—Uiou with 
pitying looks, 

Tlie only refuge of my doubtful life. 
Already pardonest.—But in thy face 
1 shall behold the agonies so long 
>\'jth which thy gladsome boautiut 1 have 
faded. * 

From out thy wound will issue smoke 
and blood, 

And Cod, extending o’er thy breast his 
sword, 

Will thunder-Impious wretch, behold! 
A father. 

Thy guiltless daughter thou host slain ! 
Away, 

Away, dete‘<ted dagger I Daughter mine, 
Lead me to death—longer 1 may not live. 

Eic. Oil, come with me.—. 

Gud. Can princely fugitive 
E’er find a certain grave? Pow’rful I 
was; 

I shall be scorn’d. I have been dreaded 
—torclu'b 

Sliall bar tny footsteps. Lo! already 
blazes , 

The sea with flames. A faithless Tus¬ 
can city 

Mas cover'd it vrith s a i ls — my vessels 
burn. 

Eic. His arms GoA opens to th’ un¬ 
fortunate. ' 

Come, father, 1 implore thee—Be thou 
seen 
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llegally flying but to wvo thy child. 

We shall find mercy prostrate at the altar. 

GueL Thine be their mercy ! I ne’ec 
pitied them. 

Obloquy, obloquy my sceptre were, 

If to the tomb 1 bore it not—Fly thou ! 

1 with my sires remain, who ne'er were 
base. 

Who! I forsake thee ? 

Guel. Of my lineage last 
Am 1, who, ere the morning davni, must 
perish. 

Fur thee—shalt thou become the has* 
tard‘s prey ? 

Ills, who my kingdom, arms, and name 
usurps? 

Ev’n of thy tears shall he my senseless 
corse 

Defraud ? Has he not robb’d me of my 
sons ? 

liic. Woe’s me! Oh, from that wea* 
pon turn thy gaze¬ 
lle hears me not—Alas! And yet more 
fiercely 
Views it. 

Oiiel. Tlien, dreadful gift, to me return ! 
’Twas rage that planted thee in my sou’s 
heart. 

It age gave thee to b foe unskili’d to strike, 
Wlto to a guilty woman gave thee. Rage 
Now grasps thee for revenge—whate’er 
it prove. (^A Umj’ jntuse. 

Where is he ?—On the aslies of the dead 
Though placed, 1 thence would drag him 
—Coward, come 1 

Thy father triumphs—safely come—Thy 
bride, 

The altar, and the nuptial couch,are here! 
(CuKi.FO rushes into the mulls. 
Itic'CiAKDA silently embraces her 
mother’s mtmumetU. 

Gael, {tt'khout, and speakHnq’ at a dis¬ 
tance.) For thee iby loved one 
. dies! {,l>ong pause. 

(f/Tlhout, but nearer.) Cowardi, appear! 

{Lon{' ixtuse. 

(Relumtng.) Come, thou false traitress, 
thou shalt guide my search 
To find liim, to uncover every grave. 
Scatter abroad the ashes, from beneath 
Dead bones unbury him— 

Rk. Forbear!-Oh, Heavens! 

Only in death will 1 unclasp thy hand. 

Guel. Dastard! dost hear? Dastard, 
come forth, or else 

For thee she dies. Tremendously I 
shout— 

Hear’st thou ? 

(J jMiaue.) Enter Cvioo. 

GuH. I bear thee. 

Jlic. Father, from mine arms 
Thou slialt not disentangle thee-*l'ii 
cling. 
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When dead, more tightly—Guido, fiy' 
Oh, fly! 

G^e^• She, if thou fliest, a shade im¬ 
palpable 

SluUl follow thee. .Move not a stop- 
defence 

Attempt not—nor a sign. There, mo¬ 
tionless. 

Take hack thy dagger, or with her heart’s 
blood. 

Whom best thou lovest, smoking, thou 
receivest it. 

Gttid. Hither 1 hasten’d to recover it. 
Yet unpolluted with her blood. In thee, 
I'tiough nor compunction for such crime, 
nor horror, 

I thought to find—Ever a parricide 
1 deem'd thee, and mine only consola¬ 
tion 

Was here with her to die. Me slaughter 
first; 

Less painful death will be to her: thus 
only 

Cunst thou this day prove a less bar- 
b’rous father. 

But mark—shouldst thou presume,whilst 
yet I live. 

To wound her, little in such butchery 
Shalt thou rejoice. My fury, long re¬ 
press'd, 

Fury unbounded, witli resistless might. 
Shall from her bosom, and thine ancient 
arm. 

The dagger sadden snatch. Ere by one 
tear 

Her pure remains thou canst contami¬ 
nate. 

By thy blood-dripping locks unto the 
sea— 

Thy fittest tomb—tiiou hoary parricide. 
I’ll drag thee. These are my decrees— 
thine own 

Now follow—Mute and motionless I w'ait. 
lik. Oh, madmen! through this bosom 
must your blows 
Be struck! 

Gael Unloose thine arm s— — 

Rk. O, take me, God, 

Ere 1 behold this impious carnage. 

Gud. 1 

Thy menaces disdain, although her tears 
Perplex me. But it shall not last. Se¬ 
ducer, 

With love far diiTrent from a father’s 
burn’st thou! 

Wherefore that haughty look ? Thou who 
beneath 

A root not thine, plottings and homicide 
Concealed’st ! Thou who to the daughter 
gavest 

A poniard, destined to destroy her father, 
Utfuid she have proved as boldly ertmi- 
gjial, 
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As thou hast made her weak, perfidioas, 
vile! 

I wellnigh drop it from my band when 
justly 

Her I should punish. No; 1 will not 
drop it. 

Itif heart if otherwise I eatmot reach. 

Through hers 1*11 pierce it. 

Maiden, if my blood 

May satiate his revenge, him roaystthoo 
now 

Preserve from dreadful guilt, and me from 
life 

As dreadful—I implore thee to release 
him! 

Now, Guelfo, I approach thee. 

(yf$ Gdioo adoancet, Gl<£LFO<&tr/x 
upon !dm mnd ttniunds him. 

liic. (agMHseixmg Guejfo'sarm.) H(dd! 
Oh, hold! 

Cuid. The blow was insufficient; 
scarce does blood 

Follow, and from the heart not drawn. 
Observe, 

I better know to die than thou to kill. 

ific. Now, Guido, dost thou love me ? 
Back! Away! 

Cud. Again hast thou preserved him ! 
See my palace 

Witii arms and torches is already fill’d. 

Jlic. My Guido, we are safe! Leave 
us—my father 

Will never harm his child. 

Enter Av£aABUO and COREADO, with 
Soldiers bearing lurches. 

Guid. Keep off from Guelfo, 

Upon your lives, or be will slay llic- 
ciarda! 

Cud. Which is my brother ? Let him 
prove his right 

To bear such name by murdering me. 

Hie. If I, 

Oil, Averardt^ thy son’s life preserved, 

Grant me my hither’s! 

tiwi. Averardo thou ? 

Mistrusting nought, amidst iny murderers 

Have 1 then stood ! And Uiou, peiTidious 
woman. 

Thou knew’st him ? 


Gutd. Guelfo, take thy full revenge 
On me—1 merit it—and upon them 
Thus fully thou obtain’st it. From youi 
hands, 

Officious and unkind, I’ll disengage me— 
The innocent wilt thou see sacrificed, 
Ob, father, to preserve me ? Loose your 
hold. 

dver. And thou with me wUt fall be¬ 
neath that dagger. 

Hear, Guelfo, hear me. Pardon thou 
thy blood; 

Spare her, and thine be kingdom, life, 
and peace; 

And me abhor thou still. 

Gud. W’bilst I ablior tJice, 

Shall I endure the ignominy and grief 
Of seeing thee alive—Ay, thou shale 
live; 

But thy despairing son shall evermore 
Tliine eye envenom, to thy septilclire 
Dragging my throne. Abandon'd shult 
thou dwell 

Within my plunder’d palace, to behuld 
Our blood and name exterminate. Moic 
swift 

To act am I, than imprecate disaster. 
Observe thou, Guido, if I know to die. 
If my right hand now trembles. Death, 
to ms 

More horrible, to thee more slow, but 
sure 

This wound shall give. 

(^Siabs hU Dnupiit). 

Hie. Mother, receive thy child! 

Guid. My father, crueller than even 
thine, 

Forcibly keeps me from thee. Fare thee 
well! 

But not for long. 

lUc. Live, Guido, live, again 
Tliat we may be united!—Thine 1 

Forgive—my father’s-deed. (Du*. 

Gael. 1 follow thee ! 

With tlu'.so words tlu' airectioiiate 
father himself, aud falls; aiut 

the tragedy is over. 


When this article was written, Ugo Foscolo was still alive, qr the teii- 
•ierly solemn emotions that ever arise ujwn the ilisapjiearance Iroin tlic stage of 
any individual whom wc have been amistoinod to see [dayiiig his part in the 
great drama of human e.xistuuce, would have tetupered the levity of our tone. 
We see, however, no necessity for erasure or luwiilication, siiicv no word was 
iimiired by unkindly feelings towards a luaii of uuuomraon talents, of ]iroud 
and huiiourablu sentiments, and of honestly fervent, if not always judicious 
pAinuiiMn, but whom wc ccr|||||M7 thought prodigiously ovsnrated. 
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WOMAN ON THE FIELD OP BATTLE. 


-Whw liatlinot woman stood, 

‘Strong ill alTwtiou's might '—A modi u]>t)onia 
By an rfemiaslering current I—> 


Gentle and lovely Form ! 

What didst thou here. 

When Uic fierce battle>8tonn 
Bore down the spear*? 

Banner and shiver’d crest 
Beside thee strown, 

Tell, that amidst the be*t, 

'I'hy work was done. 

Vet strangely, sadly fair, 

O’er the wild scene, 

Gleams through its golden hair 
, That brow serene. 

Low lies the stately head, . 

Earth-^uiul tlie I’ree ;— 

How gave those haughty Dead 
A place to thee ? 

SlumbcTC-r ! thine early bier 
Friends should have crown’d, 
Many u flower and tear 
.Shedding around. 

Soft voices, clear and young, 
Mingling their swell. 

Should o’er thy dust have sung 
Earth’s last farewell. 

SisUrs, about the grave 
Of thy repose. 

Should have bid violets wave, 
With the white rose. 

Now must the trumpet's note, 
Savage and shrill, 

For requiem o’er thee float. 

Thou fair and still! 

And the swift charger sweep 
In full career. 

Trampling thy ])lacc of sleep— 
Why cam’st thou here ? 

Why ?—Ask the true heart wliy 
Woman hath been 
F.ver, where brave men die. 
Unshrinking seen ? 

Unto this harvest-ground 
Proud reapers canic~* 

Some for that stirring souimf 
A Warrior’s name; 
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Some for the stormy play. 

And joy of strife ; 

And some to fling away 
A weary life. 

But thou, pale Sle^r! tliou 
With the alight frame, 

And the rich locks, whose glow 
Death cannot tame: 

Only one thought, one power. 

Thee could have led. 

So through the tempest's hour 
To lift thy head! 

Only the true, the strr'ng. 

The love, whose trust 

Woman's deep soul too long 
Pou.s on the dust. 

F. H. 


TO THE MEMORY OP I.OajD CHARLES MURRAY. 


Who died in the Cause, and lamented hy the Profile of Greece. 


Time cannot teach Fotgctfulnesa 
When Uricra full heart is fed by Fane. 

Thou shouldst have slept beneath tltc .*(t8tely pines. 
And with tli' ancestral tropbios of thy race ; 

Thou that bast foiiiul, where alien tombs and shrines 
S|K;ak of tilt- past, a lonrly dwelling-place ! 

Far from thy hrethren hath thy couen betn spread, 
'I'hou young bright Stranger midst the mighty Dead ’ 

Vet to tliy name a noble rite was give n ! 
llanncr and «lirge met proudly o’lr iby grave, 

I'lider that obi and glorious (.iri-cian heaven, 

Whifli unto death so oft hath led the brave ; 

And thy dust blends with mould heroic there. 

With ail that sanctifies tli’ insiiiring air. 

Vain voice of Fame ! Sad sound for those that weep ! 
For her, the mother, in whose bosom lone 
Tliy childhood dwells! Whose thoughts a record lo'ep 
Of smiles departed and sweet accents gone ; 

Of all thine early grace and gentle worth— 

A vernal promise, faded now from earth ! 

But a bright memory claim.s a proud regret; 

A lofty sorrow finds its own deep springs 
Of liealing balm ; and She hath treasures yet, 

Whose soul can number with Love’s holy things 
A name like thine!—Now past all cloud or spot, 

A gem is her8,f|[|^ up where change is not. 


CNov. 


It 


F. II. 
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A MODEST COMMEMSATIOM OF COC(-F^IOIITIKC. 

Tbli bc«tf cock-fighting. 

^ YotkMre Pfoiurb. 


Tiir. nation has of late years become 
so refined in its taste, so fastidious in 
its morals, and so tender-hearted in 
its amusements, that there are very 
few ©*■ the enjoyments of its ancestors, 
which it does not proscribe as either 
vulgar, indelicate, or inhumane. And 
yet I have a great notion that the Eng¬ 
lishman of two hundred years ago was 
as much alive to every manly, gene¬ 
rous, and compassionate feeling, as his 
more polished descendant of eighteen 
hundred and twenty-seven. Our mas¬ 
ters of arts may no longer claim the 
exclusive privilege of playing at taw 
in their cloisters and colleges; but it 
is not quite certain, that their present 
pastimes at Chesterton and Barnwell 
arc a whit more intellectual. The 
coney-barrow of Lincolns Inn is now 
covircd by smooth lawns and stately 
terraces; but it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther the living members of that learn- 
chI society acquit themselves more in- 
noeeiitly within its precincts than their 
defunct predecessors, who formerly 
shot with bow and arrow at the coneys 
which frequented it. Our country 
squires are no longer the devoted att- 
mirers of cudgel-playing and cock- 
fighting; hut 1 am not quite satisfied, 
that cudgei-playing is a more savage 
amusement than boxing, or that cock- 
fighting is more productive of animal 
suffering than the multitudinous mas¬ 
sacre of a grand 6a//it-day. We, in 
our short-sighted wisdom, deem our¬ 
selves superior in everything to our 
progenitors, and ridicule, without mea¬ 
sure, their pastimes and pursuits, for- 
gi'tting, that in a few years another 
generation will hustle us off’ the stage, 
and will revenge our treatment of our 
ancestors, by treating us with similar 
indignity. 

1 have been led to these refiections 
by the perusal of some old and scarce 
tracts in Uie British Museum, on 
“ tlie Royal pastime of Cock-fight¬ 
ing,” and by the recollection of Co¬ 
lonel Martin’s attempt in the last Par¬ 
liament to obliterate it for ever from 
the catalogue of British amusements. 
Who that has seen the poetic colour¬ 
ing in which that pastime is painted 
ill those pamphlets, and the important 
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potttical advai^ages, which are predi¬ 
cated aa its results, woal4 ever believ e 
it to be tile same recreation, which Co¬ 
lonel Martin has painted in characters 
of blood, and has denounced as no less 
injurious to private morals than to 
public happiness ? For roy own part, 
I believe the Colonel to have meant 
rightly on this subject, as on most 
omers; but, as there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side, and as 
my black-letter friends state their rase 
very ably, I will let them speak for 
themselves, and will leave the public 
to decide between the cock-fighter of 
the seventeenth and the animal-pro¬ 
tector of the nineteenth century. Thai 
1 have formed an opinion myself upon 
this important question, I do not mean 
to conceal; on the contrary, I think 
it very probable that I shall trouble 
the world with it, before I come to the 
conclusion of the present article. 

The first tract, to which I have been 
alluding, is printed in black letter, 
bears the date of 1607, and is entitled. 
** The Commendation of Cocks and. 
Cock-fighting, wherein is shewed tlial 
Cock-fighting was before the coming 
of Christ.” Now, it is quite clear, 
that, if Mr Getwge Wilson, the for¬ 
gotten, and therefore ill-treated au¬ 
thor of this treatise, has establisli<'«l 
the proposition, which he lays down 
in his title-page, he has done suiBcieni 
to win to his side of the question all 
those potent, grave, and reverend sig¬ 
nors, who think we ought to treat 
with reverence the custom of ages. 
Letus therefore see whence be dorii es, 
and liow he marshals, his proofs 

“ Do but look,” says lie, into 
Plutarch’s bonks, called the Lives ot‘ 
tlie Homans, and you shall there find, 
in the story of Marcus Antonins, that 
the Soothsayer consulted him to be¬ 
ware and take heed of Ctesar, because 
his cocks did always lose when they 
fought with Cajsar’s. And I also 
read,” (the varlet does not state where 
—but with a writer of credit, it is 
immaterial,) tliat Themistocles, that 
worthy, valiant, and time-oteTniK(*d 
conqueror, when he besieged the fa¬ 
mous andi great country Dalmatia, did 
n.se cock-fighting: for, at his begin- 
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ning and first entrance into tliat en¬ 
terprise, before be gave any assault or 
offoc of battery against the country, 
he commancled that two cocks of the 
kind should be brought unto him, 
and set down to fight before him, in 
the open view of ail his valiant sol¬ 
diers, whom he earnestly requested, 
most seriously, to behold and mark 
the battlewith intent, as Mr Wil¬ 
son afterwards observes, of. exhorting 
tlic’in “not to shew more cowardice 
and faint-hearted timorousness tlian 
tliosc silly fowls of the air had shew¬ 
ed.” 

'rhe exhortation, however, was 
needless; for, after they bad seen the 
undaunt^ and admirable courage with 
which tlicsc stout-hearted creatures 
fought, “ they deemed every hour to 
be a day long, until they had buckled 
with, and defeated, their boasting ad- 
Tersaries.” 

But the champions of cock-fighting 
do not allow the proof of its antiquity 
to rest entirely uix>n this foutulation. 
A “ Lover of the Sport, and a frien«l 
to Military Discipline,” who wrote, 
near the close of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, under the anonymous title of 
K. 11., adduces evidence to p’ove that 
the fighting cock was one of tlie prin¬ 
cipal gods of the Syrians and ancient 
Greeks; and contends, on the autho¬ 
rity of Pomponius Mela, that the Ito- 
man Empire did not begin to decline, 
until cocking had fallen into disrepute 
among its governors. He got‘s even 
still further, and proves that the Em¬ 
peror Severus was not able to conquer 
Great Britain, until he had rendered 
his principal officers pa.ssionately emu¬ 
lous of glory, by exhibiting a main of 
cocks every day bt'forc them. Js'ow, 
with all due deference to li. 11., whom 
I delight on most uceasions to honour, 
I think that he was signally defieient 
in patriotism, in thus pointing out to 
our enemies an easy mode of bringing 
us under tlicir subjection. However, 
as a century and a half has elapsed 
without their benefiting by his sliamc- 
ful inadvertence, 1 trust that they will 
still continue to neglect the lesson 
which his historical knowledge afibrd- 
cd them. But, be tliat as it may, we 
arc bound, if K. II. be right, to en¬ 
courage cock-fighting among ourselves 
by every possible recompense, and to 
discourage it, even on pain of war to 
the knife, among all foreign nations. 
Our ancestors may be forgivCT for ha¬ 


ving once permitted an army of cock- 
fighters to assemble on our shores; 
but we, their descendants, with their 
fate before our eyes, should deserve a 
more galling slavery than that which 
befell them, if we were to permit an¬ 
other such army to assemble for our 
annoyance in any portion of the habit¬ 
able globe. 

Having thus substantiated the .an¬ 
tiquity of the practice, my authors 
proceed^ with all duo gravity, to esta¬ 
blish its propriety in a religious and 
moral point of view. Indeed, IVIr 
Wilson descants upon tliis part of the 
subject so much like a sturdy theolo¬ 
gian, that 1 cannot help thinking, that 
he must have been as great in the pul- 
it as he was in the cock-pit. One id’ 
is chapters commences thus:—“ It 
is written in the first book of Mosc:., 
called Genesis, tliat God gave unto 
man sovereignty, rule, and dominion 
over the fi^llcs in the sea, over the 
fowls of the air, and o\er everything 
that he had made; and behold I it was 
exceeding good, and appointed unto 
man for to do him homage and to serve 
him —and that, “ not only for cloth¬ 
ing and suhteiiancc for his body, but 
also for recreation and pastime to de¬ 
light his mind.” Now, of all recrea¬ 
tions for the mind, Mr Wilson as¬ 
sumes as an incontrovertible position, 
that cock-fightin" is by far the first ; 
and, having made that assumption, 
proceeds to shew, that honest rtcrea¬ 
tion, so fur from biing prohibited, is 
encouraged by Holy Scripture. He 
quotes the lofth Ps.ilni—“ There is 
that J.eviathan, whom thou hast made 
to lake his pastime in the deep wa¬ 
ters,"—and inters from it, that, if 
fibhes be permitted to lake their pas¬ 
time in the sea, “ much more may 
man, which is the king of creatures, 
take his pleasures upon I'arth, as with 
cock-fighting, hawking, hunting, and 
the like.” Now this doctrine, after it 
had stood the test of a century, ap- 
jieared so palatable to the excellent 
K. il., that he adoptetl it as his own, 
and dismissed with inetiablc contcmpi 
certain arguments, which were used 
in his day, and are still repeated in 
our own, to prove the wickcxlness and 
unlawfulness of this amusement. Nay 
more, he sup)> 08 cd those arguments lo 
lave oil tile weiglit which their pro¬ 
pounders deemed them to possess, 
and then chaHiuged his conltnipoia- 
ries and countrymen to say, “ whether 
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cocking was to be laid aside, because 
>.oinc did abuse the greatest blessings?” 
I give the answer to this question in 
his own words, first, because it shews 
the philanthropic tenor of his disposi¬ 
tion, and, secondly, because I am con¬ 
vinced that any alteration I might 
make in them would only tend to 
prove how unequal I am to wield the 
arms of such an Achilles. “ No—by no 
ineuiKS —^but rat})cr, where wehaveone 
pit now, let us have two for the time 
to come; and, as we onght, let us im¬ 
prove this exercise for the general gootl 
of mankind, to which cud it was un¬ 
doubtedly intended.” An exhortation, 
in whici) the great Machrie, theCory- 
jdnrus of the feeders of Kdinburgh 
in the seventccntli century, cordially 
joined, when ho prayed that ** in 
cock-war, village might be engaged 
against village, city against city, king¬ 
dom against kingdom, nay, the father 
against the son, until all the wars in 
Europe, wherein so much Christian 
blood is spilled, should be turned into 
that of the innocent pastime of cock¬ 
ing.” Oh! much wished for consum¬ 
mation ! why has its arrival been so 
long and so unfortunately delayed ! 

Till* arguments which I liave just 
(]uutcd, arc sufHcient to convince eve¬ 
ry genuine country gentleman of t)ie 
old school, that cock-fighting, being a 

i >ractice, which has descended to us 
rom remote antiquity, and a pastime, 
which in itself is most unohjcction- 
.■tble, ought not to he put down by the 
innovating spirit of modern liberal¬ 
ism. But there are other reasons why 
the game-cock should be ati object of 
affectionate attention to all those who 
value, as they ought, the privileges of 
the aristocracy. The game-cock must 
have good blood in his veins: for, if 
be have not, it is in vain to expect 
that he will ever win spurs for him¬ 
self, or prizes for his owner. lie should 
he sent to the pot rather tlinn to the 
nit, and should be stewed for the ta¬ 
ble, rather than be stin'd or trained for 
the battle. Your half-bred caystrell, 
craven cock,” says Mr Wilson, “ is to 
be despised:—as soon as he receives 
any hurt, God be with your game: for 
he is gone,—the house is too hot,— 
the fight too fierce,—and the danger 


too great for him to cuduru it.” But 
on your fuU-bred cock, be he a pile, a 
black-red, a ginger, a furnace, or a 
custard,* you may bet broad gold to 

E groats, that he will not fly from 
mtagonist, whilst he has life, and 
that he will ** look proudly to heaven 
from the death-bed of fame,” wdien he 
is compelled to resign it. Besides, it 
is quite evident, from the impatient 
manner in which he brooks any un¬ 
due assumption of equality, that he 
pays a proper respect to the ^adations 
of rank, and is, in point of fact, a warm 
admirer of absolute power. lie is like¬ 
wise a warm friend to the Protestant 
ascendancy: for, as Mr Machrie ob¬ 
serves, from the Links of Leith, he 
was an early preacher of refonnation, 
and convinced Peter, the first Pope, of 
his Holiness’s fallibility. Can then 
any country gentleman, who vencratcb 
hi^h blood, who cherishes the monar¬ 
chical spirit, and who loves Anti-Ca¬ 
tholic principles, calmly behold the 
game-cock placed, as it were, out of 
the pale of society, by a meailbre which 
would make him bid an eternal fare¬ 
well to his pugnacious occupation, 
knowing, as he does, that this bird is 
friendly to three objects, which he 
must ever have at heart,- whilst he 
lives, and breathes, and has his being? 

But why should I confine my ai!- 
dress to one portion of the communi¬ 
ty, when I can produce, from these 
inestimable jiamphlets, such cogent 
aiguments in defence of cock-fighting, 
as will convince a man, even against 
his will, of the impropriety of check¬ 
ing itUnder the wise regulations of 
our ancestors, the cock-pit was not 
less a school for valour than for truth, 
and modesty, and morality, and every 
other manly and high-spirited virtue. 

In such places,” says Mr Wilson, 
“ there is no collusion, deceit, fraud, 
or cozening tq^erated; nor any used, as 
in most oUicr games and pastimes cus¬ 
tomarily there is ;—neitiuT are there 
any brawlings or quarrels sntiered, but 
all men must use civil and good beha¬ 
viour, what degree or calling soever 
they be of. And also it is there de¬ 
creed and set down, as an irrevocable 
order, that no man, bv cursing, ban¬ 
ning, or swearing, shall blaspheme 


• These words, which are 4 >»v<t»T« ^n;;Tetiriv, may still bo “ caviare to the vulgar.’* 
1 tiiercture think it riglit to stole, that they arc merely names of dilfereut coloured 
birds. 
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Godf or tfJa his name in vain; but 
that all of i^em shall speak modestly, 
an4 according to truth ; and who* 
Boerarahall dissent from or do other* 
wise than is appointed, must undergo 
^e punislinient” which the rest of the 
company may prescribe. The stupidest 
Wh^ that ever walked between West- 
minstcr-Hall and Temple>Bur, will 
sec with half an eve the advanta^a 
resulting from auen mderly regubi* 
uons; but these are by no means Uie 
only benefits which the lover of cock* 
ing is likely to derive from his attend* 
ance in the pit. Mr Wilson, whose 
testimonv is placed far above all dis* 
pute by nis long experience, infeurms 
us in various pai^ of his performance, 
that we may learn there many other 
good lessons, whereof we may make 
>rofitable use, provided that we know 
low to apply them rigbt^; as, first of 
all, “ to lx valorous, and fi{^t courage* 
ou^y against our oiemies; and, as tne 
game*cocks do, never to give over, but 
either get the victory, or die valiant¬ 
ly secondly, ** to be vigilant and 
watchful as they arc, and to avoid 
blothfuluess, wliich generally reigns so 
much in usthirdly, to be con* 
stant and loving to our wives, as they 
are to their hens, and to be tender 
and careful over them, which are so 
nearly and dearly hound to us by the 
law of God, as to be one fiesh, one 
mind, one faith, and one trothand, 
last of all, to stretch forth ourselves, 
and to strain onr voices, as tliey do, 
in uttering of God's afiairs,” and in 
noting the soft and silent, but pain* 
fully rapid march of time into cter* 
nity. 

Such being the case, it is not sur* 
prising that iny fiiend 11.11.—let me 
give him, though unknown, this title, 
iiiiicc 1 would have haunted the cock¬ 
pit till I had pained his frieiulsbip, 
had I lived in his day—should wish 
so innocent an cxcrci^^ls cocking to 
be encouraged by act of Parliament, 
lie contends, that a better expedient 
. annotJl^ound to " rouse the drowsy 
cuoragSpmd thaw the frozen valour 
«>f a people, lulled with soft ease, and 
de^ncrated into and servile efle* 

iiiinacy." Like Milton, he laments, 
Htib great hidignatitm, over the evil 
(lays iu which his lot bad been cast, 
tiic rajnd dodinc in the na* 
t«;|^S|)int which hod been produced 
|HM^>pcn I tut and luxury of his age. 
iPlir Want of cudgel-plsying and 


cock-fightiiw,” ho observes, men 
have now token to drinking and dan* 
cing, and wear thmr swov^ more for 
show than Bervic& A Insket-hilt, 
with a blade three inches broad, such 
as our valiant ancestors bad wont to 
wear, is now derided by the effeminate 
fops of our day^ who choose to ha* 
zam tbeir lives and fortunes in the 
fatal arms of s diseased mistress, ra* 
ther than venture a push at single 
rapier, or take a turn at back-sword 
with a skilful antagonist, where, with 
their fiaming blades, they might hew 
bright honour from the errors of their 
adversaries, and gild their memories 
with applaiise in immortal death.” 
His exertions to bring his countrymen 
back to better practices, are visible 
enough in this paraidilet; and I have 
myself little doubt, that one half of 
liiorlborough's victories were owing 
to the pains which he took, as well 
by writing in the study, as by word 
of mouth in the cockpit, to inspire his 
young comtianions with his own lovu 
for danger, and his own heroic con* 
tempt for blood and wounds. He tells 
us, that he was convinced by lung ex¬ 
perience in the world, that there never 
yet was H perfidious man, or a real 
coward, that loved cocking. ** Nay,” 
adds he, so dissonant are cocking 
and cowardice, tliat it is morally itu- 

{ tossible for a coward unfeiguedly to 
ove cockingand, therefore, some 
timorous souls, to avoid the otlium 
attendant on the last, have even feign¬ 
ed a liking for the ^tjust as tlic 
skin-fiint, who has not soul enough 
to get drunk at home, is always boost* 
ing of the glorious carouses which he 
has had risewhere; or as tlie half- 
starved Irish student, who has never 
risen above the level of his laundress 
in his amours, is always pluming him¬ 
self iu company on the gracious fa¬ 
vours he has rcceivod from duchesses 
and couiitc&scs whom be never saw. 

As the advantages resulting from 
cnck-fightiiig arc so nuineroub and 
undeniable, it follows almost as a 
matter of course, tliat many wise and 
valiant princes must have greatly en¬ 
couraged it. Our own Henry tlie 
Eighth caused a most sumptuous and 
sUtcIy pit to be erected in Wbitrhall, 
where he often dis|>orted himself with 
this amusement among his most no¬ 
ble and loving subjects; and I am nut 
clear, that the ministers of Uie crown 
have not been guilty of a high crime 
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and misdemeanour, in eclipsing the 
gaiety of the nation, by converting it 
into an arena for vexatious litigants 
and wrangling lawyers. The great 
Lion of the North, who purenased 
iinoiortality by death on the plains of 
Lutzen, told the King of Denmark, 
when he went to rescue him out of 
the talons of German jwwer, that he 
had no substantial cause for fear, 
since he was well assured that the 
Imperialists had “ given up cock- 
fighting, and were wholly devoted to 
(Heminatc dancing and enervating 
drunkenness—two infallible sijpis of 
a sinking pcotde." An observation 
befitting the sagacity of the great Gus- 
tavus, and deserving to be written in 
letters of gold with a quill {Slacked 
froir the wing of a victorious game¬ 
cock ! The great Hector of Europe, 
as a conteini»orary writer called Louis 
tile Kourtcenth of France, complained 
of nothing so much as the want of 
cocking in his country, and attribu¬ 
ted the decline of his fortunes to the 
martial spirit generated by it on our 
siile of the Channel. Christian, King 
of Denmark, who defended his capi¬ 
tal so nobly against the power of Swe- 
di'n, saw in a very clear light the ad¬ 
vantage which a soldier derived from 
attending upon coek-dghts. “ See 
hero," said he one day, as he hohl his 
court in his cock-pit—“ see here, how 
the cocks advance one against another, 
—sometimes retiring, sometimes pur¬ 
suing,—sometimes in one form and 
sometimes in another. What variety 
of strokes ! what diversity of fight is 
here shown in one battle ! Were I to 
li-.ul an army against the grand Inh- 
dcl of Con8tantino{de, I would choose 
none but cockers for ray commanders, 
none but lovers of tlie snort for my 
cominon soldiersA hint, which 
ihe three great Powers will do well 
to remenibtr, when they appoint a 
coiiiinaiider to the combined squa¬ 
dron, which they have sent to cruise 
.iinid the isles and isthmuses of im¬ 
mortal Crrcore. 

I have now demonstrated the law- 
I'uiiioss and antiquity of this pastime 
—I have shown its intimate connexion 
with those glorious principles, w'hich 
^Lcure the stability of our excellent 
I oiistiuiliun in church and state—I 
liave proved it to be the nurse of all 
the manly, and social, and domestic 
virtues—I have coniirined the argu¬ 
ments hy which these several projxKi 


sltions are made out hy tlie deliberate 
opinions of sagacious statesmen and 
heroic kings, whose merits will he 
respected as long as there is memory 
in man. Here then I might rest. 
But no—there is more left behind; 
and whilst I have anything to tell in 
exaltation of this sabjet^, I cannot 
consent to sit down in silent^. All 
men, says Dr Harris, would be hap¬ 
py if they knew how, not happy for 
moments and miserable for years, but 
happy from the commencement to the 
dose of their earthly career. It is 
clear, that Dr Harris knew nothing 
of cock-fighting, or he would have 
told his readers, that, if ever any¬ 
thing in the world were delectable 
and pleasant to the heart of man, and 
calculated to beget in him ** mirthful 
jovisauDce and recreation," it was and 
is this excellent sport. For it has a 
hidden mystery about it, whereby those 
who affect it seem, like the sage of 
old, “ to tread in air and contem¬ 
plate the sun," whilst '' those who, of 
their own accord, or by any other 
man’s instigation, do refrain from it, 
are melancholy, sad, and disconsolate, 
lovers of gloom and solitude, ever 
musing on the worst things, and not 
on the best, and imagining evil rather 
than good.” Mr Wilson declares, that 
this has been proved to be neither 
fable nor fiction, but undoubted truth, 
by the experience of many individuals 
of good account, to their hinderance 
and grief, and to hi|i exceeding great 
sorrow. He therefore advises all 
men, who take delight in this delicious 
and pleasant pastime, never to forsake 
or leave it, or to alienate themselves 
from it, so long as it shall please the 
Almighty to bless and prosper tlieni; 
and proclaims for his own part, that 
“ he is resolveHl, so long as life and 
health shall last, and Dod shall lend 
Ins limbs ability and strength to bear 
him, never to abstain from it, when 
conveniently he may be at it, nor ever 
consent to give it over, while fortune 
pi'rmits liiin to participate in its en¬ 
joyment.” 

The foregoing resolution, which is 
at once pious and philosophical, il¬ 
lustrates, aptly enough, the spirit of 
devout resignation, with which the 
genuine cock-fighter always submits 
himself to “ the slings and arrows of 
outragcoii.s fortune.” But a stronger 
illustration of it, if necessary, may be 
found in iVte few, but inetnoiablc, 
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Unea, tryoh the inimitable R. 11. 
wro^ is deilication of his work to the 
ri At worshipful, his very goodfrieiul, 
Sir T. Urquiiart, Knight. It appears 
from thorn, that, as the knight’s va¬ 
liant gr.iiulfather lay bleeding, from 
a mortal wound, on the disastrous 
tlelil of Xaseby, “ a fatal pit to many 
a gallant cock, a bloody spot of ireful 
ground, on which the fierce fiellona's 
savage shambles stood,"—^he consoled 
himself, like a gallant cavalier, with 
the recollections of a long life spent in 
loyalty and cock-fighting, and quailed 
not in spirit for a moment, though 
surroundetl by scenes of difficulty and 
danger, and in the presence of ap¬ 
proaching death. “ My King," said 
he, ** and a good cock, I have ever 
loved; and like a good cook, in my 
sovereign’s service, I gladly now ex- 

E irc.” What a memorable speech for 
is posterity to be proud of! What a 
laudable example for them to emulate! 
And emulate it they did; for neither 
his sons, nor his sons’ sons, degene¬ 
rated from the spirit of their noble 
progenitor. *' You yourndf," exclaims 
the enthusiastic R. II., as he addresses 
his friend in warm admiration of his 
surpassing merits, " you yourself, in 
the morning of your days, took to the 
royal sport, and clos -ly followed it for 
many years, cveii till mighty William 
called 5 ’ou forth to sijjnalize your va¬ 
lour in the bloody Irhh fid.Is of 
Athlone and Caiinough, where you 
cut through the squadrons of the af¬ 
frighted French, and made tl-.e howl¬ 
ing Teagues fly to their hogs for shel¬ 
ter!’’ Peace to his allies:—I trust 
that he is now enjoying in the Klyhian 
Fields, among the cock-lightei> of an¬ 
tiquity, that felicity which is rcsirvcd 
for all those who have enrolled thein- 
seh’es, by their illustrious actions, 
among the benefactors of their couu- 
try. 

Iforget who it was that first ob- 
serWlS, that peace had its Iriuiiqdis as 
well as war; but I claim the merit of 
first observing, that the habits of the 
cock-fighter qualify him enually lor 
the triumphs of both. Who ct.joys 
more heartily the comforts of a rural 
life, “toping souls, and rich f>cto- 
1^4iT>'>r ?" WiiO ingratiates himself 
in the Ix-arts of his friends and 
tenantry than the man who, in study¬ 
ing his own ]>k asurcs, adn)ini»tcrs 
to theirs ? Wlio stands iu less neetl of 
fcccqKTs and spritig-guni, and gamt 


laws, to guard his preserves, than the 
man who has them protected by the 
aficctioii of his humble neighbours? 
In short, who practises hospitality 
more kindly or more extensively than 
the man, who can exhibit at his board 
the nuintTOUs trophies which he has 
gained by his success in the cock-pit ? 
Oh ! for a restoration of those golden 
davs, when such success was estima¬ 
ted at its proper value! Then we had 
few poor, and still fewer poor law.s; 
then we heiwd nothing of Einigration 
reports and Emigration Committees: 
then WT deemed it an ill-boding sign 
to see our able-bodied peasantry quit¬ 
ting in crowds their native country: 
then we had little vice to suppress, 
and no society lor the suppres'.ion of 
it: then we feared (ukI, honoured the 
King,obeved his ministers, and sought 
to reach lieaven by a strict perform¬ 
ance of our duty on earth, and not by 
tying ourselves, like wisps of hay, to 
the tail of some gigantic and’aeropleus- 
tic kite. 

I have now nearly concluded ; .and, 
if what I have already said be tud suf¬ 
ficient to deter the l 4 )rds and (’om- 
tnons of England from prohibiting 
this ancient, and venerable, and pro¬ 
fitable amusement, I desj)air of being 
able to produce that result by ‘^.aving 
more. Let them not, 1 humbly im¬ 
plore tJiein, be IlmI aw.iy by the canting 
philosophy, the pretending and pre¬ 
tended humanity, of the <lay. I,et 
them recollect that cock-fighting has 
been part of the system uiuler which 
the country has become the terror, ami 
envy, and ailiniration of the world; 
and let them n fleet long and ileeply, 
before they venture to lay s-acnlegi- 
ous hands on this royal jiastiine. One 
rash enactment may destroy, in a few 
years, that manly sjtirit which it ofU'n 
nfjuircs centuries to generate in a na¬ 
tion. Our ancestors loved the cock¬ 
pit, and were not brutalized by fre- 
qucniingit; why then should we be 
prohibited, as Colonel Jlartin desires, 
from even approaching it? I have 
heard no sufficient reason, as yet, as¬ 
signed for such a prohibition, though 
I have no <h>uht that lluxc are many 
abler aiginnents to be proilurod against 
il, than < iilicr I luveexprf ssid, or am 
tiny way uhh; to express sufficiently. 
Wherefore, I will eoncludc at once, by 
declaring with jVIr Wilson, to whom I 
r.ovv ailectiuiiatcly uud gralelulJy bid 
farewell; that ** I am resolved to hav* 
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the further defence of Cock-fi'^hting sonl-cnchanting pott, to catoll fortli 
for Borac more blessed brain to take in at full, in high and heart-pleasing 
hand, and will content inysclf with etrains, its due and well ncservea 
that which I have already done, not praises,"—a thing, which, as Mr WiU 
doubting, but that in time, thisillite- .son says, 1 shall be most glad to hear, 
jate and imperfect Einbryon will in- and will most heartily and devoutly 
tiinate and allure some of Apollo’s sa- pray for. 

ered htirs, some of Thamisis' sweet- Gallus Galunaccus. 

singing swans, some heaven-inspired L'indot}, 2d Ociol/crt 1827. 


ON THC aiO.VOrOLY OP TUE LONDON EETAIT, ORANGE TRADE BY THE JEWS. 


The general leraricr of us—Chris¬ 
topher North—may be comjiared to a 
bowl of milk punch, in which the 
arid—the sweet—the mild—and the 
strong—meet each other on the basis of 
mutual concession, and altogether form 
a combination that ,is wonderfully 
rich and palatable. We say milk 
punch, because we are totally at a loss 
to disrovei any ingredietit in our com¬ 
position bearing the slightest analogy 
to water, whereas the milk of human 
kindness,n)iich resembling that balmy 
and nutritious beverage with which 
almamatcr nourishes her thirstyalum- 
ni, is undoubtedly the base (chuni- 
e,ally speaking) of our moral system, 
chastening and subduing the har:ili. 
nessof the other component parts, and 
blending them into can harmonious 
whole, but by no means are we al¬ 
ways of the ScTinc flavour : sometimes 
suiivity, sometimes acidity, is the or¬ 
der of the month, and we liavo perio¬ 
dical fits of liberality, as of the gout. 
The former wc suspect are somewhat 
intiueiiced by the moon, as w'lien that 
luminary is at the full, our constitu¬ 
tional sugar predominates, .and we are 
unargumentative and conciliatory to 
a degree. During these our lunar 
moods, in one of which wc arc at this 
present writing, we are apt to fancy 
Mr Joseph Ilumc a great aritliineti- 
cian, and to become warm in our com¬ 
mendation of the wonderful policy of 
Mr Iluskisson's Free Trade measures; 
w'e even go the length of inviting a 
certain ardent advocate of Catholic 
F.niancipation to eat poldoudies at 
Ambrose’s, naming a day when busi¬ 
ness or pleasure will detain ourselves 
at some incalculably remote distance 
from Edinburgh. But though we thus 
yearn with periodical atiection towards 
the Papists,—though wo have (during 
an haitost moon) even felt charitably 
dispoanltowards a Cockney—fora.Tpw 
we have ever entertained (th antipathy 


totally uninfluenced and unassuaged 
by any change of circumstance or cli¬ 
mate. What an unamiahle trait in 
the character of a inan to refuse to 
partake of roast tacking pig or boiled 
pork ! Wliat degradation, physical os 
well as moral, to deal in rhubarb and 
old clothes! 

We speak from ofiicial documents, 
and within compass, when we assert 
that 1,500,000 of the lower Irish im¬ 
port themselves annually into the me¬ 
tropolis of England, for the purpose 
of retailing oranges to sacking Cock¬ 
ney s. This is a statement.wc would 
not hesitate to c-irry into the House 
of Commons, craving flie usual indul¬ 
gence of that honourable body for 
errors in the omission or addition of 
ciphers, which go for nothing in the 
liber.d ministciial Ccaloulations of the 
pre>ent day. Thus one-fourth part 
of that eui>honous complement devo¬ 
ted by Irisli patriots and mob-orators 
to slavery and oppression in the sister 
isle, are for many months of the year 
enacting the part of liberty-boys, and 
running riot in those various parishes 
of St Giles’s, which are scattered 
throughout the groat Babylonian city, 
like the given spots in memory's waste. 
The other throe-fourths, we doubt 
not, are cultivating potatoes in some 
remoteinacecssihledistricts,—too wild 
tube caught, even although they should 
be in as great request for .slaves, as is 
represented. The million and a half 
above stated to be migratory, act in 
the teeth of the old law, “ Cadura non 
an i mum mutant, qui trans marc cur- 
runt.” In crossing the Channel, they 
not only experience a change of at¬ 
mosphere, but their political and reli¬ 
gious sentiments undergo a total re¬ 
volution ; for there is not aWiitc-boy, 
but what, on being transplanted to 
London, is forthwiUt converted into 
an Orange-man. Leaving tliis extra¬ 
ordinary but wcll-authcnticcdod fact 
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to be oceounted for by the cmbrjro 
pliilosophers of the Xcw l<oiu1on Uni- 
venlty, we proceed iminedmtcly to 
state me grievance which it is our ob¬ 
ject to impress unon tire serious consi¬ 
deration of all Cnristians and Philan¬ 
thropists, and more especially of his 
M^esty's Ministers. 

There is an incalculable number of 
the children of Israel born and bred in 
the great metropolis, contributing no 
little to the impurity of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the blackness of the No¬ 
vember fop—“ Nunesaeri fontis ne- 
mus, et deiubra locantur Judteis.*’ All 
HolywelUstreet is tenanted by Jews, 
and there are seycral entire tribes 
quorum cophinus supeilex"—^who 
have nothing to bless themselves with 
but a basket, out of which they vend 
seedy and flatulent oranges to silly 
unsuspecting Londoners. The sweet 
voices of ten thousand united Irish are 
eclipsed by the sonorous growl of one 
of these circumcised dogs, who, not¬ 
withstanding the march of mind and 
the general spread of intelligence, have 
always persisted in underselling the 
migratory orange-merchants of Erin; 
which conduct, on the part of the 
Jews towanis the natives of a diiferent 
country, and the professors of a differ¬ 
ent faith to their own, is most prepos- 
teronsly impolitic, unronciliatory, and 
unenlightened. It is a subject of re¬ 
gret that there are Christians to be 
found, in other respects well affected 
perhaps towards the government, and 
regular enough in their attendance at 
places of divine worship, who, for the 
sake of a few dirty pence in the year, 
give their countenance and support to 
such extreme illibcrality. \Vc will not 
insist ujwn the necessary moral supe¬ 
riority of oranges vended by the hold¬ 
ers of the true faith over those which 
have passed through the hands and the 
baskets of iiiBdelity, but will at once 
investigate the causes of this crying 
grievance, and endeavour to suggest a 
remedy. 

It is not perhaps generally known 
or sui^peete^ that the Uabbis of the 
I^ndon Synagogues are in the habit 
of affording both employment and 
Ibaintcnancc to Iflie poor of their own 
j|L>rsuasion, by 8U{q>lying them with 
Mnges at an almost nominal price. 
Now w'e venture to afEirm, that those 
who are able to ^ ring produce into any 
given market at the Yeast cost to them¬ 
selves, can, for a given proflt, afford 


to dispose of aucli produce at the low¬ 
est fH-iccs, and, as a consequence, will 
find the most willing purchasers. If 
there are any whose apprehensions 
this proposition, paradoxical we own, 
does not strike at the first glance, we 
recommend them to peruse attentively 
all the politico-economical Essays of 
JVIr M'CuIloch, and all the politico- 
economical Speeches of Hr Iluskis- 
EOD ; and by the time they have got 
to the end of these, they will bt^in to 
have a pretty confused notion on the 
subject. We must, in the meantime, 
take for granted that all wc have ad¬ 
vanced is true, in order to arrive at 
the conclusion we draw from what is 
above premiv.ed, which conclusion is 
as followsThat as long us the dew 
merchants can obtain their oranges for 
almost nothing, they will be able to 
undersell tlie Irish orangc-merchaiits, 
who are compelled to procure tkeii 
commodities at the wholesale market 
prices; and wc further afUrin, that 
this is equivalent to a iirotecting duly 
in favour of Jew oranges. Wc do not 
wish to utter profound and philoso¬ 
phical sentences without their l>eiug 
appreciated ; and we therefore urge our 
readers to digest what we are haying, 
and not to swallow it like hasty-pinb 
ding, eaftn at a fair for a wager, 'iv'e 
entreat them to believe that tliis is 
not food for the inoulbs of babi s and 
sucklings—ps an irrefragable ]>UH>f of 
which, wc refer to the last Number of 
the Edinburgh Review, where this 
subject is discussed in such a master¬ 
ly way, as infallibly to puzrde c\er. 
those who may have fancied that tliev 
knew most about the matter. 

.Supposing those two Aurora' liorea- 
Ics, or Northern Lights, M*CulIiH-ii 
and Blue and V'cllow, to have .suc- 
ceerletl in making darkness visible, lo 
the hitherto tot^ly beiiighU'd minds 
of the friends of Maga, it remains to 
consider the remedy for a grievance, 
which is of far more consequence to 
the Irish nation than the sus|>t’]isio?i 
of their political privileges. We ha<l 
at one time some thoughts of keeping 
this remedy, (aftiT tYie c^cample of 
Cobbett, with respect to his plan for 
aying off the national debt,) dee|) 
uried in the dark recesses of our own 
editorial bosom, until we should be 
appointed Chancellor of the Excliequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury ; but 
having now lived to see the vanities 
of human life, and the utter wortli- 
1 
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IcBsness of office, wc will dis^rge If- ty among the Jews, by their ho^ of 
berally and gratuitouslv. Since then, making converts, to unite heart and 
as we before obscrvecf, the oranges hand in this political crusade against 
brought into the l.ondon market by the eschewera of bacon and the fre- 
the Jews are in effect protected by a quenters of synagogues. Dedsivemca- 
duty, we propose that this duty should surcs are recommended: something 
be abolished; in other words, that the energetic and unpremeditated, like the 
lj8()(),U()0 birds of passage from the occupation of Portugal; and we need 
sistcrisle should be suppli^ with oran- scarcely point out the happy conse- 
ges for nothing at all. We do not wish quences that will infallibly ensue. My- 
to arrogate to ourselves too much cre- riads of wild Irish will desert their 
dit for this ingenious and philanthro- native bogs, neglecting the cultiva- 
pic suggestion; for, to give the devil tion of potatoes for the purpose of re¬ 
ins due, the hint was in some measure tailing oranges to Cockney sucklings, 
furnished by Mr Huskisson’s Speeches under the auspices of so enlightened 
on the Silk Trade. How this object an administration!—the occupation 
ought to be effected, w'hcthcr by a new of the Israelites will be gone, and 
im-'jinc tax, or by voluntary subscri|i- their ruin will be hopeless and irre- 
tion, uf leave to others to determine; trievable. In our present liberal and 
ior rtf iHivsflvts, under the present conciliatory mood, we do not desire the 
aduiiiiisirarion, arc mere philoso]»hical utter extermination of this wretched, 
and ilieoretical politicians, and do not degraded, and spiritless race: let them 
eundeseeiid to enter into details; but emigrate with the ship-owners and 
we earnestly call upon Mr Iluskisson the silk-manufacturers, their partners 
lud the rest of the Ministry, by their in distress and illiberality, to New 
jwi'own patriotism, and their hopes of Holland, or the back settlements of 
' '.iinirig otliee,—we entreat all Chris- America, where they will remain a 
tian 1 -iberals and Philosophers,as they lasting monument of generous policy, 
wt>ulil piMuutto the inarch of intellect, of the spread of intelligence, and the 
ilie <^pu-.Ld of intelligence, and the sale manifold blessings of a free aud uu- 
ot'till' sixpe-nny scieneo,— wi* adjure restricted comaierce. 
the .society for Promoting Christiani- 
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Mothering Sunday. 

Tlnll, Rurient mannor^! sure <tpfi*nrr», 

Wlieri' tliry siirvivi*, oi wlu»les«>inc law.; 

ot Uivi-—wluise iiioiii'hl wllv* 

Thus iiiio narniiv rouu. ivltlirtniwii,— 

Hall, UsAORs ot (iriNtinc tnmiid, 

Aud yu tli.it guard Ui«u), uiouiitaiiiii ulii l 

I’lirRK Is to me an indescribable lemnities, and revels and carols, if U-ss 

ebarm in OU Usiiffcs. They arc the solemn, scarce less sanctifieil: the 

linest of all antiquities, for they have blazing Christmas block, and the gar- 
.1 life in the present, as %vell as a ve- lands of ivy and mistletoe—niostsacred 

iierable memory in the past. The haze of parasites — decorating the oaken 

of Time has gathered round them ; hall, into which was solemnly ttsbeted 

but it is tinted by the halo of Hope ; the boar’s head with its appropriate 

they are ancient as the hills, yet carol;— 
fresh as the returning spring. How 

cheerfully they divided the social year Ca/mt Jpri drfero, * 

of Hid Kngland, keeping tlie heart Jieddens laudes Domino. 

alive with gentle anticipation, or warm The boar's head in hand bring 1, 

tvith kindly remeiiibraiicc! There was Witb garlands gay and rosemary; 
first the hallowed starting-plnee—wel- I pray you all sing merrily, 

eoino (’lirislmas—with its religkiUB so- Qui cstis tn eomioio f 

VoL. XXII. 
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Merry Shrovetide, with its rustic 
feast, .and yeoinanly feats, brought on 
the glad and Talniy £aster—the bless¬ 
ed morning of the resurrection, when 
the cottage dame arrayed her children 
in their new home-spun garbs, and 
devoutly herself put on 

.. fresh raiment till that hour un¬ 
worn. 

In thoiiglitful reverence of the Pbince of 
Pkace. 

I confess I was very much delighted 
to see, last raseb Sunday, in the close 
vicinity of your metropolis of Presby¬ 
terianism, some huitdreds of young 
children playing on the grassy slopes 
of the Royal Park, with hard-boiled 
stained eggs—each with a n^w bon¬ 
net, or pair of new shoes—or perhaps 
but a new pin to ward old custom. I 
am not sure but I lingered with more 
heart-reaching satisfaction about this 
scene of childish sport, than I have 
felt in surveying all your late stupen¬ 
dous improvements, and felt that there 
was more of the genuine spirit of an¬ 
tiquity here than in the uall of the 
Antiquarian Society. 

The observances of the May-day, 
Midsummer-eve, and Hallowmas, 
mingling as they did the Druidical and 
classic superstitions with something 
which, if not Christianity, is far from 
being inimical to its spirit, were no infi- 
mately interwoven with the strong and 
simple virtues of the elder time, that 
one cannot help feeling as if their de¬ 
cay indicated a loosening of the bonds 
of social charity. Then how finelv do 
they awaken the memory of the flow¬ 
ery allegories of the old poets, of Chau¬ 
cer, and King James I., and Dunbar, 
and of the last days of romance and 
expiring chi valry—ivhcn the ]K.'ers of 
Henry IV. thought it no disparage¬ 
ment of their valour to erect the May- 
pole in the court of the Douvre, or 
wbdn Prince Charles leapt the palace 
garden-wall at sunrise, to surprise the 
Infanta of Spain gathering May-dew— 
the enchanting cosmetic of the ever- 
blooming damsels of romance, the on¬ 
ly true Circassian bloom" and ce¬ 
lestial Kalydor!” The ladies arc hereby 
cautionerl against using any other com¬ 
position than tltis, distin^ishc*! from 
all counterfeits by the mark of the 
rosy fingers of Aurora, her .signature 
witnessed by all the Graces.—There is, 
I fear, no hope of stieing the Duke of 
W ellinglon and his Staff set up a May¬ 


pole at the Horse Gkiards, in imitation 
of the Peers of Henry; yet the pastime 
was at least as innocent as the erection 
of the guillotine in the Place du Car¬ 
rousel, or even of the triumphal arch 
of Napoleon, at the Champs Elysecs. 
And though I fear we shall never sec 
any modem Prince imitate the lover’s 
leap of the romantic and unfortunate 
Charles I., one likes better to think of 
his mad adventure, than of his success¬ 
or indulging in the more motlera plea¬ 
sures of a midnight carouse at C'hif- 
finche's, with Lady Castlcmain, or 
“ JMistrers Nelly." 

All those old customs .and supersti¬ 
tions were proguajit with weighty 
meanings. The imhe and the n/e pro- 
molcdcourtesy and oonlial good in igh- 
bonrhiwd. There was in the May-polo 
a finer moral than tvas tver yet ga¬ 
thered in the gallery of a town thea¬ 
tre, where it is still to be seen it' ctli- 
gy. The fairies—yea, the dapjier rive, 
by whose cx.'unplc both men and maids 
were made more cl'cerful and more 
happy—were, I thitik, th» fir>-t n gular 
society on record for the protn(>lion and 
rncourageineut of matness, cl-anli- 
ness, and good housewifery. If the 
gentlemen of the Highland Soeitly 
ihiiik themselves first in ilate. tlu > aie 
mi,.diti!y mistaken. The fiiiriiws f.- 
besides the original iiiijirovi rs of dan y 
produce : they were hankers, too, and 
lent at even le.ss than three ^kt cent. 
But they arc all gone! And we may 
sing, with jolly Dick Corbet, 

*' Farewell, rewards and fairies! 

Good Itousewives now may say. 

For now foule sluts in dairies 
Dor fare as well as they : 

And tboiigh they sweep their hearths no 
less 

Tlian maids were wont to doe, 

Yet who, of late, for eleanliness. 

Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 

** At morning and at evening both, 

Yon merry were and glad ; 

So little care of sleepe and sloth 
Those pretty ladies had. 

When Tom came home from luboui. 

Or Ciss to milking rose. 

Then merrily went their tabor, 

And nimbly went their toes.” 

Urilc.ss the Kttrick Shqiheru rharin 
back those “ pretty ladies” with ins 
pastoral stop, they are gone for cvi i 
—'I'int, tint, tint!” 

All those festivals and supcratiliun& 
were the luiinblo props of natural 
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piety—tlieir origin was religious. But 
how different a thing is the wake or 
inerry>niakii)g of an English manu- 
facturing village, from the primitive 
rural institution—^the festal yet decent 
observance of the eve of the Saint to 
whom the parish church was dedica¬ 
ted ! One would like to see the Christ¬ 
mas holly-bush, the palm-branch of 
Easter, and the gay garlands and white 
blos'joms of the May, flourish in peren¬ 
nial freshness, amaranthine wreatlis; 
but to look on them dabbled in gin, 
blighted by the hot breath of riot and 
gross excess, would make us almost 
welcome Mr Martin with a bill to re¬ 
strain “ the idle pulling of hawthorn,” 
or “ the wanton gathering of prim¬ 
roses,” or the shade of !Major Cart- 
Wriglit, followed by his posse comiiains. 
Butno!—let even thi? excrescences that 
have grown on our ancient customs be 
n'lnoved with gentle hands—let them 
he renovated, not trodden down, and 
left to the profane vulgar till even their 
iiicinory lias become a reproach— jm:- 
r ibli( d from among us ! 

Above all those old tilings, how fine 
Uj-rc the ancient truth*plights and 
“ loUenings'' of lovers—the dedication 
ol sjie» J.il loiks of vowed hair,” and 
titr thousand other amulets ! So liigli 
a \eyer.ili(in have I for the pure silver 
token, (were it hut a broken crooked 
sixpeiici*,) that were I on tlie jury of 
a tiiief who had not spartd this while 
he tilehed tin' other contents of a 
clown’s purse, ho should have no re¬ 
commendation to mc-'rcy from me— 
th.it evidence should hang him. The 
six[KiiCi‘ broken for true love ceases to 
lie the eoimnoii coin “ of this realm.” 
it is stanijH'd afresh by Nature’s mint¬ 
age—it*, obverse is a bleeding heart— 
its legend * ‘ eoiibianeyBui far above 
all Ollier “ tokenings,” the exchange 
of Bibles is rooot beautiful and ailect- 
ing. Into how )>owerful a talisman 
may a tiny red or bine volume bo con¬ 
verted !—IIow' many changes of time, 
and mood, and worldly circumstance, 
will tlie memory of its acquisition sur¬ 
vive, and still continue to be precious ! 
—I cannot at this moment recollect 
any scene of the highest wrought fic¬ 
tion more tenderly touching than that 
described of Burns—the inspired and 
still innocent boy Burns, and hi« early- 
lost swi'ctlieart, meeting in the Sab¬ 
bath quiet of their susiHUided harvest 
toils, by th*' winding Ayr, 


O’erbung witli wild-woodi thickening 
green! 

to Bpend one day of parting-love,*' 
and exchange probably their whole in¬ 
dependent personal projierty—theii 
Bibles!—How heart-touching the sim¬ 
ple and holy betrotlial which makes 
the history and the charter of man’s 
salvation the pledge of his tenderness 
and fidelity to the beloved sharer of 
his earthly love, and of his immortal 
hopes! 

But I have wand^ed stran^ly from 
the object of my narrative, which was 
to record an old usage which still ex¬ 
ists, and which to me was as novel as 
it was delightful. On my late home¬ 
ward voyage, I fell in with a ship¬ 
mate, whose quiet and rather reserved, 
though finally kind and pleasing man¬ 
ners, and general intelligence, proved 
exceedingly agreeable, and fully repaid 
my trouble iu courting his acquaint¬ 
ance. Richard Ashton’s friendship, if 
slow in growth, was well worth wait¬ 
ing for. Towards the end of our voy¬ 
age we were vexed iu the Channel by 
baffling winds, and my calm friend 
became more impatient than wau» con¬ 
sistent with his philosophic temper¬ 
ament. lie wished to reach home by 
a particular day. “ One might think, 
IMr Ashton, you had an appointment 
on that day with your mistress, aftei 
8 three years’ absence in India,” was 
my smart remark, as we lolled ovti 
the ship’s side in a dead calm.—“ 1 
have with a half dozen of them, all 
about equally dear,” was his reply. 
“ I had set my heart on being home 
by Sunday; and I yet hope that 1 
shall. It is an annual festival in our 
family—in all the families of our 
county—all my brothers and sisters 
W'ill bo at home—it is Mothering Sun- 
dap." 

I believe I half started—^Mothering 
Sunday ! how beautiful a name! I too 
had left at home a mother—I was 
touching on the land of my fathers! 

1 entreated to be allowed to accom¬ 
pany my friend home, and the request 
was instantly granted. I inquired far¬ 
ther about this august festival, but 
learned nothing more than tliat on 
that particular day, all the children of 
one blood, however scattered by the 
waves of lift', flocked hack to the awcl- 
ling of their parents—to their own 
hirth-spot. My friend hail come from 
Bengal just in time ; a married bro- 
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Umt and aiater, he eei^ were iettl^ 
in London ; nnothcr lister resided in 
Livernool—but I tlijnk," said he, 
with w grave smile, " we shall have 
dMm all, if no unlucky hooping- 
oonghe, nor ilUdmed confinements, 
as we ladies call them, come in the 
way." 

On the evening of the following Sa¬ 
turday he said to me, pointing from 
our chaiae to a low ridge of hills at a 
distance—** The hills beyond my fa¬ 
ther’s dwellingand with his quiet 
humorous smile to those he liked, he 
added, ** you think. Colonel, the gods 
have not made me poetical; but call 
me single-sonnet Ash ton, if you please, 
finr ] once made smne rhymes on this 
spot, which my sister Marianne chris¬ 
tened a sonnet, and that was tac first 
Hne, * 7'Ae kills beyond my fathers 
dwelling !' There must have fbllowtHl 
a swelling, of coarse, but whether of 
heart, eyes, or memory, I cannot re¬ 
collect. Marianne, before her mar¬ 
riage, bad not only made a fair copy 
of the lines for each of her sisters, but 
eould re|>eat them. Poor Marianne! 
she viaa herself my sole reading pub¬ 
lic—she was inde^ my everything— 
my patient verb-and-noun hearer to 
the hundredth time—she loved Latin 
for my sake—all the better that she 
knew not one word of it. She was, 
besides, my apologizer-general, iiiy 
sick-nurse, my stocking-mender, ray 
button-stitcher, niy all in all.’’ 

I had never hca:^ Ashton say tenth 

C irt so much about himself. lie re- 
psed into silence for a half hour; 
and as we turned an angle of the road 
which had latterly led down a brua<l 
open valley, again said, as if he had 
not paused—“ And yonder is our par¬ 
sonage—'tis a Utile old place—but is 
it not pretty 

1 would have bit my own tongue 
rather than have denied that it was ; 
Imt in truth 1 did not need to tax iny 
siDeeri^. The cottage, or rather tiie 
cluster irf* cottages, inhabited by tiis 
Curate of Nunsbrooke, had all the 
beauty which follows the wants, the 
industry, and the eiyoynients of hum¬ 
ble and useful life. We had now left 
the opeft vollev, and struck off at right 
angles into w small circular vale 
adiich at every step grew closer and 
mere crowded with the simple, com¬ 
mon, ami characteristic features of an 
English landscape. A humlred and 
a hundred such sweet, retired, rural 


scenes may be Ibund in the bosom of 
England—hut is the single wild flower 
which we cull the less sweet that tens 
of thousands of its kind are springing 
in the same meadow ? 

Twilight was deepening fast, and I 
could not minutely discern all the de¬ 
tails of the scenery; besides, my at¬ 
tention was given to my friend, who 
became absolutely loquacious. From 
the moment he told me that the slip 
of rivulet that twined and glimmered 
ia the twilight by our patli was an 
admirable trouting stream, and point¬ 
ed out the copse where he had found 
his first bird's nest, 1 felt that I pos¬ 
sessed the confidence of Richanl Ash¬ 
ton. I am certain there is not a man 
in ten thousand in whom he would 
have reposed the same trust. “ I sei‘ 
there is fire in my mother’s room,” 
said he ; she will be for a long gos¬ 
sip with Marianne and Alice to-night, 
and will fear damp for her Cockney 
grandcliildren, which she iievqr dread¬ 
ed for her own children. Fire in the 
parlour too, at this season! Here are 
extravagant doitigs—but it is Saturday 
evening—my father, even in bis hard¬ 
est working days, allowed himbolf a 
pijie and a newspaper on Saturday.” 

** And was such indulgence so 
rare f 

“My father reared and sent fight 
of us into the world well-edueatcil 
men and women, on an income winch 
for many years did not exceed twetily- 
five pounds. Even yet it falls sliort of 
fifty, lie knows the value of imniey. as 
of every tiling else ; blithe never would 
accept of any charge which might leail 
him from his people,—IJoth my pa¬ 
rents arc of this parisli.” 

I led my friend into his father's hi — 
tory. He felt a manly and hom"'( 
pride in relating it; and well ho might. 
I soon learned that the curate of 
N unsbrookc was no ordiiuiry man; and 
1 afterwards found that I had not 
overrated him. He wasa person of com¬ 
petent learning, and of strong inted* 
iect; and with much temperate kind¬ 
ness of heart, possessed inflexibility 
in principle and purpose that might 
have ennobled a Stoic philosojihei. He 
indeed, as his son had said, held every¬ 
thing in heaven and earth at its exact 
value. His aged partner was not quito 
his countorpart. Slie was inferior in 
mind; and education was not for her 
day—but they suinxl each other won- 
derfullv well. She was most notahle 
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and exemplaiY in »U InMiseliold mat- 
teriH—the toHlerest of mothers and Uie 
kindest of ncighboars—one of those 
happily-endowed humble beings in 
whom “ innocence is nature, wisdom/* 
who are better than they know. Her 
motherly kiiulncss tempered the 6riu- 
noss of him whom next to her God she 
reverenced, which, but for this auli- 
attrUUm, might at times have verged 
to severity. Both were the children of 
small farmers in the parish ; and the 
only dilfcrence of their lives was, that 
whereas he had been for a time a servi¬ 
tor at Oxford, she had never travelled 
ten miles beyond her own or her father’s 
cottiige. In my subsequent intercourse 
with the family, 1 saw that both pa¬ 
rents were held in the tendercst vene¬ 
ration by all their children, witli this 
didcrcucc, that a little story was soiue- 
tiiiies told, or a little joke hazarded 
by her daughters, illustrative of tlieir 
mother’s hinhomie, if I may unsex 
the word for ]jer sake ; while the com¬ 
manding iutollect, and deep, and acute 
disccrnini'tit of life and character, and 
of the complicated machinery which 
sets their springs in motion, possess¬ 
ed as it Wire iiiluitively by the elfler 
Jlichard Ashton, raised him the mure 
highly in the eslctm of his sous, the 
more tlieir own knowledge of tlio 
woild ripened and extcmlcd. 

I was hutii I'diticd and uinuml by 
the evident astunisiimcut and serious 
disapprobation of the ancient and ve¬ 
nerable matron, on witnessing how 
lightly, as it seemed to htr, the yoke 
of matrimony sat on her ehlest daugh¬ 
ter, who, though with perfect gaiety 
and pood-humour, not only avowed 
opinions difierent from her hushaiKl’s, 
but appeared to have a decided will 
of her own. To old Mrs Ashton, her 
husband hail ever been almost iii 
Gotl’fi stead. This slackening of the 
bonds of conjugal discipline—this ir¬ 
reverence for tlie holiest cartlil v autho¬ 
rity, appeared to shock her whole na- 
turo as much as so calm a nature 
could be unhinged by anything; and 
though both husbands and wives tried 
to reconcile her to wliat she conceived 
a breach of duty and decency, I have 
no doubt that she seriously lectured 
her children apart, and made this of¬ 
fence the subject of her secret prayers. 

Wives submit yoursdves unto your 
own husbands as unto the Lord," was 
a precept to wliicli her w’holc spirit 
bowetl; and the only thing, 1 was told. 


that ever made her for a few hours 
itow and then unpt^ular among the 
female parishioners, was the uncom¬ 
promising strictness with which, in 
all cases of domestic dissension, she 
enforced the doctrine of implicit con¬ 
jugal obedience. 

But I have outstripped the regular 
couri^e of my story. As I knew that 
the small parsonage would be swarm¬ 
ing like a bee-hive from kitchen to 
attic with daughters and grandchild- 
dren, 1 established myself for the night 
at the Bose, the neat rural inn, in 
which my friend’s introduction procu¬ 
red an attention to my few expressed 
wants and large supposed wishes, to 
which as a chance guest even my ptursc 
gave me no claim. Richard Ashton 
was not a man of apologies; but I was 
forced to check Inin as ho began to 
mumble about iny not finding things 
so suitable, &c. &c. Is it not hard, 
tliat because a man has had the mis¬ 
fortune to Ijc baked and broiled half 
his life, he must be set down as a sen¬ 
sual, silf-indulging, vain-glorious vo¬ 
luptuary for tbo remainder of it ? Yet 
1 do plead guilty ; and a man must 
bavu lived for thirty years in India, 
and been just off a live montlis’ voy¬ 
age, to uniicrstand the luxury which it 
was lo loll in the crisp refreshing 
sheets, washed in the cool streams, 
and dried on tiie cuckoo-huJs and la¬ 
dy-smocks of the meadows of king- 
land. I had hardly yet got rid of tlie 
rucking sensation of the siiip; and. this 
being hut my second night on shore, I 
slept as a lambmian docs when lie once 
more gains firm earth. On the former 
day, when walking, my very toes 
grasped the ground, as if eacli were a 
feeler. 1 clung to it with my feet, and 
plantetl them on land like the seahorse 
climbing an iee-herg. 

I was liti rally awakened in the 
morning by tlie sweet chime of the 
Suhbath-hells—not the loud peal in¬ 
tended to startle the dull luart of 
great cities—nor yet tlie sonorous 
sound of the old consecrated bells, 
wliicli iny host told me were once 
known in this vale, and of which the 
ringing diverted tlie tliunder-storm, 
and drove away the devil—hut the 
“ still small voice, ’ whisjiering a 
gentle and holy summons to prayer 
and praise. 1 sturtod hastily up, and, 
like all strangers, advanced to my win¬ 
dow. The prosjiect was now fully 
revealed. The grey serene of the sky 
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harDionized finely with the iiabbath* 
stiliness that breathed over the valley. 
It wraa neither bold nor rich, but it 
was mchantingly soft, and what at 
the time was to me more precious, it 
was purely aTid delightfully Knglish; 
not indeed a scene of wealthy, power¬ 
ful, commercial England—though her 
mighty heart and the right arm of her 
strength were visible even here—^but 
a confined home-view of mrol Eng¬ 
land, Old England, Merry England! 
with her strong virtues, her primitive 
manners, and Old Usages, 

The chapel where my friend's father 
had so long officiated, stood on an 
elevated curvature by the side of the 
stream, and about the centre of the 
vale, which, as I have said, broke up¬ 
wards from a wider and richei valley. 
It was a very humble edifice, and of 
dimensions much under those of the 
Gothic struct\ires, whose open stone¬ 
work towers, or tapering spires, form so 
frequent and interesting a feature in 
the ricli landscape of cultivated Eng¬ 
land. Hut tliis little cha])el was nut 
the less the pole-star of the vale of 
Nniibbruokc ; and time and holy feel¬ 
ings, which had gathered around it 
and given it sanctity, left it not desti¬ 
tute of beauty. It had its garland of 
aged trees—elm, and ash, and monu¬ 
mental yews ; and the tracery of wild 
creepers on tfie walls, and the stream¬ 
ers of ivy floating from tl»e roof, as¬ 
sorted better with the humble struc¬ 
ture, than elaborate architectural orna¬ 
ments would have done. The parson- 
.ngc and its adjoitiing offices stood about 
a iKtw-sliot off on the same willowed 
rivnlet, which, between the church 
and it, widened into a translucent 
pool, so closely clipped in with alders 
and osiers, that as their tremulous 
shadows diti’uscfl thcmselvts over its 
smootli surface, it glistened uith a 
cool emerald tinge which suit fresli- 
ness into my very soul. A small foot¬ 
path—a via sacra —led from the (Cu¬ 
rate’s dwelling through his strip of 
glebe land to tlie ciiapel. Theu; were 
many other pathways of lazy curve, 
lying like brown net-work on the green 
meadows, leading from the surround- 
this common centre. 
A rustic foot-bridge, which, however, 

I S.IW a privileged donkey or two occa¬ 
sionally crossing, fqiaiinc-d the stream, 
and uMiud the sides of the vale. 

Along each of those natural paths, 
as well as by the regular roail, tlicra 


were now advancing gaffers ami gam¬ 
mers—comely matrons, and stout yeo¬ 
men, whose limbs showed “ the mettle 
of their pasture," “ lasses and their 
shepherd grooms," with children of 
all sizes, and a few younglings in¬ 
dulged in church-going in reverence 
of Mothering Sunday. The concourse 
of people was greater than ordinary ; 
for this was a day consecrated to the 
domestic affections, in every house¬ 
hold of the parish. The son of my 
hostess had come from Hirminghani, 
she told me; and evqry young girl of 
the paristh made it a condition of her 
servitude, that she should be alloiired 
to visit home on this day. It was the 
“ Feast of Tabernacles" in Nuns- 
brookc. 

I was distressed to find that the ser¬ 
vice had comiiieiiccd ere I reached the 
church; for liicliard Ashton in tlie 
house of God tarried no man's pre¬ 
sence. I expected to sec no common¬ 
place priest—nor w'os 1 disap|H>iiited. 
The curate, though not tali, inclined 
to tliat stature. lie looked not m<»re 
than sixty, tliough I knew he was ten 
years older—with dark aiul high fea¬ 
tures, rather mai.ly than mild. The 
expansive and wrinkled brow and bald 
polished head, were remarkably fiiu; 
—the lower part of the face was rather 
massive than well-formed. Yet what 
WMS the mtre assemblage of features 
to that soletnn and placid steadfastness 
—that uniuipassioned fixity of look, 
wdiich indicates tlie high-conccutruted 
lupiiul hnmiess and unity of purjiose, 
wdiieli is the rarest and most excelling 
faculty oi the human soul ] All this 
pow( r was at this luoineiit bent to de¬ 
votion. Mr Ashton went tiirough the 
church service witli more energy than 
tutored tdeg mee. There was even a 
relishing quaintness in his m.nincr, 
but there were also the same fervent 
solemnity and earnestness as if he 
now performed tliis sacred oflia; fui 
the first time. To his devout energy 
what were the cold artificial graces of 
elocution ! The voire of their pastor 
was neither soft nor melodious, hut its 
accustomed tones thrilled to the hearts 
and coiiscinices of his fiock—and that 
was enough. 

ISy certain understood signs I had 
already guessed that the sacrament of 
the Supper of our I.ord was on this 
day to be adiiiiiiistered, under circum¬ 
stances which, to niy feelings, render¬ 
ed this, the most solemn mystery of 
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the Christian worship, doubly aifect- 
ing. It was very long since I had 
witnessed the cclcbratiou of any ordi« 
nance of Christianity, save tl»e frigid 
routine of mumbling the Liturgy, 
which might occasionally be witness¬ 
ed at my remote and almost Pagan 
Indian station. The priest took his 
place by the altar—there was a little 
stir among the people, but not more 
than the softest patter of the April 
shower on the first forest leaves ; and 
the family of my friend, separating 
from the other worshippers, and form¬ 
ing into one group, advanced by thum- 
.velvcs to the altar, where their com¬ 
mon father stood ready to administer 
the sacKd ordinance. Kneeling there 
was the mother, with her two married 
and two unmarrietl daughters, a v(Ty 
fair young girl, the daughter of the 
eldest son, three sons, and two sons- 
in-law. With a fine iiistinclivc feel¬ 
ing of delicacy, no other communi¬ 
cant approached the altar at this time. 
The truly .'ijtostolie and venerable man 
stood there “ in the midst of the chil¬ 
dren whom (iod bad given him,”— 
“ he and his house vowt d to serve 
the Lord." The sublime connnunioii 
service of tbc ebureh, its solmuu warn¬ 
ings, and “ eoinforiablc words,” bad 
never to me ajipeari d half so beautiful 
and emphatic, vis now when cilibrated 
liy a good old man, invested with the 
most .sacred of human characlirs— 
the father and the priest. Dining the 
passing of this lioly iri} story, I think 
there were more eyes glistening than 
mine. 

At the conclusion of the service I 
was joined by my friend, and intro¬ 
duced in the ehureh-porch to his mo¬ 
ther, his favourite sister IMariamic, 
and a competent number of the scat¬ 
tered brood who had this day flown 
back to the shelter of the p.aTcnt wing. 
1 could not—I would not refuse their 
hearty invitation to join the family 
festival, though at first I felt like an 
interracddler with their joys. No¬ 
thing could exceed the comfort of the 
feast, save the happiness of the guests ; 
nor had the regular routine of the 
household, in its plain diet and plain¬ 
er service, been much departed from, 
.^ome of the members of the family, 
I afterwards understood, with incomes 
t weiity times larger than that of the 
Curate of Nunshrooke, had naturally 
given iu to modes of life very differ¬ 
ent from the frugal simplicity of their 


early home; but on this day no fa- 
sbionable airs were displayed—^iio lux¬ 
ury of .accommodation was missed ; and 
if their ways of life were somewhat 
changed, I think their spirite were still 
temperate, their hearts sound—and, 
so far from feeling shame of their fa¬ 
ther’s respected poverty, glowing with 
a healthful pride in his virtues. When 
our venerable host left us, which he 
did early, I joined the females, heard 
the married sisters comparing notes 
about tlic growth, likenesses, and abi¬ 
lities of their children, and more co¬ 
vertly shewing or exchanging .small 
anicles of dress, receiving counsel 
from their moth er on proper inodes of 
treatment for the children, of which 
the theory was simplicity, the prac¬ 
tice herbs. In short, {hire was a 
ijuict but constvint and copious inter- 
cliange of mingled thought and chat, 
kindly, serious, or frivolous, as it 
might be—if the genuine, confiding 
overflow' of ailectiouate hearts c.in evei 
he calUd frivolous, I felt that luy ab- . 
si-uec would not be marked, and re¬ 
tired. 

I aftcrw'ards, in a twilight saunter 
by the brook, met my frknd with hi., 
fill ourite sister, and hir husband, who 
good-luimoutedly proposed joining 
me. I must give Marianne an op¬ 
portunity to tell Kichard all lier se¬ 
crets,” said he, “and afterw.mks 1 
shall learn all his from Marianne.” 

I .set out from Nunshrooke early 
next morning in company with fhi.s 
gentleman, who left his wife to speinl 
a few more days with her .sistei'M and 
mother. \Vc travelled to laverjrool 
together; and I was much pleased 
with the pride he seemed to have iu 
his ivife's family, and his afft’ction for 
every member of it, especially for hi.- 
friend Richard. They liiul when youths 
been for some years in the same count¬ 
ing-house. Nor did I think a whit 
the less of Ills understanding, for th. 
close resemblance W'liicli he suppo.sed 
between the fair young girl and her 
aunt, his own plain, but ailectiouate 
and sprightly Marianne. 

I have Hot visited Nunshrooke since, 
and probably I sliall never see it again 
—but I know tliat it exists: nor have 
I met any of the family, though in 
the medley of life I have often heard 
of their names. Some of them aie 
now highly prosperous mercantile |K' 0 - 
ple ; others liave hod adverse fortune ; 
hut their father'n clear strong judg- 
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mtot, and niirc principles, have de¬ 
scended to them all, their unalienable 
liTO best inheritance. When in the 
gay world T occasionally find luy com- 
Imtablc income too limited for my 
imapinary wants, or am suiTeriiig at 
the same time under an cast wind, 
and a grand assault of blue devils, 
trying to carry my mind by a co/ 71 - 


de-matnjl tMnkof the valley of Nnns- 
brookc,and of all of good and gracious 
that is around its quiet stream. How 
can I forget it! 

“ The immortal memory of one happy 
day 

Lingers upon its marge.** 

Qui III. 
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The writers on Australian statistics 
are somewhat apt, we think, to mis¬ 
take both the .sources and character 
of the interest with which that flou¬ 
rishing colony is regarded in the mo¬ 
ther country. They pique themselves, 
it woultl appear, on their talcn t as pain t- 
ers c»i Jjran, and are uniformly anxious 
to represent everything connected with 
its present condition and future pro¬ 
spects, rouleurde ruse. Nothing, we 
are assurevl, can lie more enviable and 
delightful than the soil ami climate, 
the former producing, after a btrenu- 
ous application of labour and capital, 
about one-tenth of the return afforded 
by ordinary land in the mother coun¬ 
try, and the latter in summer being 
barely hot enough to deprive Sir Wil¬ 
liam Curtis of all oleaginous matter in 
about a fortnight. The scenery, too, 
is magnificent, intersperswl at plea¬ 
sant distances with splendid trees, 
which rise like bare poles witli an um¬ 
brella at top, and studded liere and 
there with beautiful veranda’d cot¬ 
tages, and villas with green doors and 
brass knockers. 

Nor are the inhabitants of this an- 
tipodical paradise less worthy of our 
admiration. Tiicy arc amiable and de¬ 
lightful as the brotherhood of Mr 
Owen's Parallflograms, and the jio- 
lisbcd manners of the higher, and pri¬ 
mitive biinphcityof the lower orders, 
realiao a sort of modern Arcadia, really 
quite charming to couteinjilate /rom a 
distance. All the disagreeable impedi¬ 
ments to the freedom of European so¬ 
ciety, arc strangers to the elegant and 
refii^d circles of colonial haut-ton; 
ai >4 nowhere is the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” enjoyed in more 


enviable and unrestrained frectlom, 
than in the coteries of the Sydney blue¬ 
stockings. The age of gold has come 
again. It is in Botany Bay that the 
first dawning of ^Ir Edward Irving’s 
]\Iiilonnium may be obser\ed streak¬ 
ing the horiisoii. In that distant 
I’isgah of the ungodly, crime and po¬ 
verty are known but by rcjwrt. Then' 
is plenty in the c(>tt.ige, and elegance 
in the chateau. Tlie very convict.s be¬ 
come valuable nienibors of society ; 
and against a crowd of latent sinecure 
virtues, little can be ojiposeil beyond 
a natural and pardonable perseverance 
in their pristine transoceanic partiali¬ 
ty for dram-drinkmg and tobacco. 

Among a population so select and 
virtuous, it is pleasing to be infornuHl 
that European diseases arc gcniTally 
unknown. Gout and fevers Jiavc nut 
been iti)j>orted, and the Australian no¬ 
sology is happily shorn of all tho-sc 
more terrible feature.s which we of the 
northern pole have beeb fated to re- 
gard with fearful apprehension. Then 
are such things indeed as bile and 
dyspepsia, and internal inflammation', 
are very frequently fatal; but the for¬ 
mer of these commonly proceeds from 
dining " not wisely, but too well,*' on 
the fat flaps of a saddle of kangaroo, 
and the latter from over copious liba¬ 
tions of the indigenous whisky. But 
the people of Botany are too good to 
bi' short-lived; and, proceeding in 
their virtuous career, they flourish to 
a green old age, generally completing 
their century before their bones are 
laid —mt with those of their respect¬ 
able fathers, but in a virgin giwe 
some fifteen or twenty thousand miles 
distant, as the crow flies. 


• Two Years in New South Wales; a Series of Letters, comprising Sketches of 
the actual State of Society in tliat Colony; of its Peculiar Advantages to Eini- 
nmts j of its Topography, Natural History, &c. Jkc By P. CunninghaiD, Suigeon, 
«.«. Two vols. 12mo. Henry Colburn, Ixindon. Itt27. 
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Such ic the general character of the 
descriptions given of this bourne from 
whence few travellers return, by those 
literary gentlemen whom favourable 
circumstances have again enabled to 
revisit their native land; but, incli« 
ned as we are to yield implicit cre¬ 
dence to their assertions, we fear their 
sweeping praises will be found some¬ 
what at variance with the more parti- 
culai and minute details into which 
they are leil to enter, in the course of 
their very amusing volumes. In these 
details we are furnished with the very 
premises from which Aeir most ques¬ 
tionable concluaions have been drawn, 
and arc thus enabled to decide how 
far they are agreeable to evidence, and 
how far the sounder judgment of the 
author has been warped hy partialities 
and prejudices, of which perhaps he 
was unconscious. 

^ We have already expressed our opi¬ 
nion, that the writers in question have 
connderably mistaken the nature of 
the interest with which the colony of 
New South Wales is regarded in the 
mother country. They evidently wish 
to sink ond hustle into the back ground 
all those {leculiarities of character, 
circumstances, and condition, by which 
their favourite region stands honoura¬ 
bly distinguished from the rest of the 
world. Were the population of that 
novel and nondescript settlement real¬ 
ly men selected at hazard from the 
common mass of society—fair avcjrUge 
specimens of the classes in this coun¬ 
try from which they were taken—we 
really should feel little interest about 
them or their concerns; and assuring 
them once for all of our wishes that 
the colony in some two or thr^ cen¬ 
turies might turn out bettor stocked 
than at present, both with money and 
morality, leave them to explore the 
'*Slue Ji'jiountaiDS at their leisure, and 
hunt emus and kangaroos, and grow 
wool and mutton, undisturbed by any 
fears or anxieties on their account. It 
is only because they confessedly con¬ 
stitute the most rascally and villainous 
population that were ever congregated 
toother on the surface of thw habit¬ 
able globe ; because the colony is a 
sort of mwal Cloacina, into which the 
very scum and refuse of society is pe¬ 
riodically dischai^nd; because they 
are (he most muraerous, monstrous, 
debased, burglarious, brutifled, larce¬ 
nous, felonious, and pickpocketous set 
of scoundrels that ever trod tlie earth; 
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because we are accustomed to look on 
Botany Bay as the alternative of the 
^ows, thri: we care one pin about its 
mhahitimts at alL As matters stand, 
we feel a natural curiosity to learn 
how men who narrowly escaped hang¬ 
ing in this hemisphere, conduct them- 
iselves in another; and we open Mr 
Wentworth mr Mr Cunningham with 
precisely such fedings as we do the 
Newgate Calendar, anxious to (|ain as 
much information as possible with re¬ 
gard to a class of beings with whom we 
fed oursdves bound by scarody a sin¬ 
gle link, and who differ toto caeh from 
the mass of mankind among'whom wc 
have hitherto been accustomed to live, 
move, and have our bdng. Anxious, 
-therefore, as we are to satiate our ap¬ 
petite for horrors with original and 
piquant details of rapine, mi^er, and 
sudden death, it is rather mortifying 
to find ourselves entirdy baulked iu 
this praiseworthy object; and that Bo¬ 
tany Bay is on the whole more virtu¬ 
ous and better regulated than anything 
we have beai accustomed to in this our 
own enlightened land of gospel tracts 
and Mechanics* Institutions. 

' We only object to this because the 
occurrence has become too prevalent 
and uniform. To be striking, an in¬ 
cident must come on us suddenly and 
unawares. Whenever we calculate on 
its appearance, the interest and excite¬ 
ment is gone. Thus we have cut the 
Newgate Calentlar ever since Mrs Fry 
has succeeded by her praiseworthy la¬ 
bours in converting downright and 
unvarnished felons into canting hypo¬ 
crites ; and having been so often de¬ 
ceived by the Annalists of Botany, we 
seriously intendcuttingeverything con¬ 
nected with that colony for the future. 

Some of the details taken singly are 
amusing enough. We stare on lam¬ 
ing that Mr Hardy Vaux, immortalized 
in autobiography as thief, pickpocket, 
and burgur, in the old world, has 
turned saint and parson in the new; 
and breathing all tne odour of sanctify, 
is seen bebdomadally in the nulpit, 
adorned in clerical toggery, and dol¬ 
ing fiotth slang evangelism to the ams 
of nis congregation. Another gentle¬ 
man, EomewlMt less celebrated, thou^ 
probably not less meritorious, whom, 
Mfore tne commencement of his voy¬ 
age, we remember to have been pil¬ 
loried and flowed at the cart's-tall, has 
risen in the umd of his adoption into 
wealth and eonacqucnce, and dia- 
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charges th& duties of a civil nia{^stratc 
with honour and applause. Mr O- 
Hallonn, a literary gentleman, trans¬ 
ported for the A-iendly endeavour to 
teve tenpcncc to his correspondent by 
franking a letter, has opened an Aca¬ 
demy in Sydney, in winch the rinng 
generation may acquire an early taste 
for elassicalteaniing, mingled no doubt 
with instructiona in those pure 
eal ethics, hi which Mr O'llalioran b 
known to be so intimately versed. 

Such oecurrencesjiabstractcdiy taken, 
are, as we hare already stated, amu¬ 
sing enough, and would be still more 
so if they stood forth in somewhat 
bolder relief and churned our wonder, 
rather as brilliant Exceptions to the 
usual order of events, than mere com¬ 
mon-place examples of its prevalence. 
The conversion of a pickpocket into a 
Praise-God-Barebohes—m an Euro¬ 
pean scoundrel into an Australian 
saint—is certunly.prtma^ie, one of 
those events whiw cannot 

Overcome us like a summer’s cloud 

Withut our special wonder; 
but when the connexion of sin and 
sanctity,, depravity and devotion, is 
once fairly established, it becomes, 
Kke die order of the seasons, or the 
successioB of light and darkness, one 
.of those phenomena on which we eal- 
culate, and xei^d without pleasure or 
surprise. 

We lum alrrady intimated, how¬ 
ever, our own opinion, that the details 
given in very amusing volumes of 
Mr Cunningham will scarcely war¬ 
rant the colouring of the picture of 
primitive innocence and simplicity, to 
which, we fear, with somewhat more 
enfhosiasm than truth, he has affixed 
a local habitation and a name. We 
shall, therefore, not longer waste the 
valuable time of the reader by any 
erude observationa of our own, but 
endeavour, by extracts from ihe work 
itself, to enable him to judge of the 
xeal state of colonial morality. 

Mr Cunningham, then, be it known 
to all those who ore yet ignorant of 
the fact, is a very dever person, who 
lias made several voyages to .Bptaoy 
in the not very enviable copaeity of 
suigeon to a convict-ship, and being 
mightily taken by tihe tone and pro^ 
pects of society which there met his 
observation, has, we believe, become 
proprietor of considerable property in 
the colony. Thus interested in its 
prosperity, it wm natural, and per¬ 


haps excusably Uiat his delineations 
of men and manners in the country of 
his adoption should be as bright and 
captivating as a due regard 4o proba¬ 
bility would allow. But we have al¬ 
ready kept the reader too long tn traa- 
sttu. The Blackwood is a good ship^ 
but not famous for the shortness of 
her voyages. However, land is in 
sight, and taking Mr Cunningham 
for our J^ot, we shall steer through 
the difficult navigation of Sydney 
Cove, and land our passengers on ter¬ 
ra firma, without one moment fur¬ 
ther of unnecessary delay. The fol¬ 
lowing landscape, which first strikes 
the eye of the stranger, has at least 
the merit of being pleasantly and 
aketchily drawn r— .r 

" Kumben; of boats soon surround 
the ship, filled with people anxious to 
hear news, ood trafiiokera with fruit and 
other refreshments, besides watermen to 
land passengers. A regular establish, 
asent of the latter descriptioiv 1ms long 
existed here, many of wliose members fbr- 
aserly plied that vocation on the I'bames, 
and among whom was a few years back 
numbered, tbat famous personage once 
known all from.Westmiaster Stairs to 

-Greenwi^, by the'shouts whicli assailed 
him as he rowed along, of ‘ Overboard 
he veD4 Overboard hu vent!’ King 
Boongarre, too, with a lM«t.ioad of his 
dingy retainers, may ponibly honour you 
wklt a visit, b^izened In 1^ varnished 
cocked-bat of * formal cut,* his gold-iaced 
blue coat (flanked on the ahoulden by a 
pair of massy epaulettes) buttoned close¬ 
ly up, to evade the extravagance of in¬ 
cluding a shirt in the mitalogue of bis 
wardrobe; and hk bare and broad plat¬ 
ter feet, of dttU cinder hue, spreading out 
like a pair of sprawling toads, upon the 
deck l^re you. First, he m^es one 
•olemn measured stride from the gang¬ 
way, tiien, turning round to tiie quarter-, 
deck, lifts up bia beaver with the right 
hand a fuU ^t from his head, (with all 
the grace and ease of a court exquisite,) 
and carrying it slowly and solemnly for¬ 
wards to a foil ftrm*s«Iengtb, lowers it in 
a gentle and most dignified manner down 
to the very deck, following up thk mo¬ 
tion by an inflection of the b^y almost 
equally profound. Advancing slowly in 
this way, his hat graeefoiiy poised in his 
hand, and his phiz wreathed wHh many a 
fantastic smile, hebida masm welcome to 
his country. On finding be has fairly 
giiiined himself into your graces, he 
formally prepares to take leave, endea- 
vouriitg at the same time to lake likewise 
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what 3 rou are probably lees willing to part 
withal»-nainely, a portion of your cash, 
l^t it not be supposed, howoYer, that 
bis majekty condescends to Meve^ he 
only solicits the loan of A dump, on pre¬ 
tence of treating bis sick gts* to a cup of 
tea, but in reality with a view of treating 
hims^ to a porringer of * Cooper’s best,* 
to whicb his jnsjestjr is ssost royally de¬ 
voted, 

** You land at the Government Wharf 
on the right, where carts and porters are 
generally on the look-out for jobs; and, 
on passing about fifty yards along the ave¬ 
nue, you enter George Street, which 
stretches on both hands, and up ndiich 
towards the left you now turn, to reach 
the heart of the town. Near the har¬ 
bour, where ground is veiy valuable, the 
houses are usually contiguous, like those 
of the towns in England ; but, generally 
speaking, tbe better sort of bouses in 
Sydney are built in the detached cottage 
style, of white freestone, or ofbrick plas¬ 
tered and whitewashed, one or two sto- 
ries high, with verandas in liont, and en¬ 
closed by a neat svooden paling, lined 
occasionally with trim-pruned geranium 
hedges; they have, besides, a commodi¬ 
ous gulden attach^, commonly decked 
out with flowers, and teeming with culi- 
nary delicacies. Into the enclosure im¬ 
mediately around the house, tlie dogs are 
usually turned at night, to ward off rogues 
—and uncompromising, vigilant watch¬ 
men they eertainly are, paying little of 
that respect to genteel exterior which 
their better.brcd brethren in England 
ore so opt to demonstrate. The streets 
are wide, and neither paved nor .lighted 
at present; but the general dryness of 
our climate and durable composition of 
our streets render paving unnecessary; 
while an elegant set of lamps is now ac¬ 
tually in progress, to be placed diagon¬ 
ally at fifty yards distance; and by reason 
of the whiteness of our houses and clear¬ 
ness of our sky, an Ulammm,ion will tlius 
be effected equalling some of the best- 
lighted London streets. Although all you 
sec are English faces, and you hear no 
other language but English spoken, yet 
you soon become aware you are in a 
country very dilK;rent from England, by 
tbe number of parrots and other birds of 
strange note and plumage which you ob¬ 
serve hanging at so many doors, and 
csgefuls of which you will soon see ex¬ 
posed for sale as you proceed. The go¬ 
vernment gangs of convicts, also, raarch- 
iiig backwards and forwards from their 


woric in single military file, and the soli¬ 
tary ones straggling here and ti>ere, with 
tiieir white woollen Paramatta frocks and 
trowseiv, or greyer yellow jackets, with 
duck werai^ -(the dkfereut styles of 
dre6s..denMiiig tlie oldness mr newness of 
theirwrival,} all daubed over with .broad 
arrows, P. B.*8, C. B.*a^ and various nu¬ 
merals in black,. white, and red ; with 
perbeps tbe jail-gang straddling sulkily 
by ia their jingling leg-ribaios, tell a tale 
too plain to be misundentood. At the 
corners of street8,.and before many of Uie 
doors, fruit-stalls arato be seen, teeming, 
in tlieir proper seasons, with orangey 
lemons, limes, figs, grapes, peaches, nao- 
tarines, apricot^ plums, apples, pear% 
&c., at very moderate prices. 

Sydney, from the scattered state of 
its buildings, necessarily occupies a great 
extent of ground, stret^ing firom Dawes 
Point, in the line of Geoige Street, a 
mite and a half in length / uid, from tbe 
top of the ridge on the left, across Uiat 
on tbe right, {quite to Darling Harbour 
beyond,} about one-fifth of that distance 
in breadth. The houses, being generally 
constfucted, as has been said, of white 
freestone, or of brick plasterad, have, 
owing to the tastefnivmaaner in which 
they are built and ornamented around, a 
light, airy, and exhilarating appearanee. 
The streets are commonly named after 
the various governor^ secsetocie^ and 
other public officers, who have borne 
sway among us; thus we have Phillip, 
IIouter. King, filigfa, hbicquarrie, Bris¬ 
bane, O’Connel, Ersidne, Campbell, and 
Goulbum streets; the lut of which is 
gravely pointed hut by tbe Sydney wa^ 
as remarkable for no huiglary ever 
ving been committed in it; but die mys¬ 
tery is soon unravelled on finding that 
it does not conhun a single bouse,—be¬ 
ing, like many similar instances in Ame¬ 
rica and this colony too, merely a street 
in anUcqxition," 

The author has advanced but a few 

K ioto the bowels of his first vo- 
j when he thinks it necessary to 
begin his vouchings for the moral pu¬ 
rity of his fellow colonists. Take the 
followiim as a taste; we can promise 
the readw much more of a similar 
kidttiy;— 

^ Tbe jail is a most wretched strue- 
ture, simated in George street; but mi- 
other commodious one is now building 
on the South-head road. Tbe Court-lmose 
for civil and criminal proceedings stands 
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dow te 8t PhlUp’s, fronting Hyde Park, 
V^ltea etroUing through the itreets frf 
Mbey on fint landing, my singular re. 
will natimliy ietrode upon Uito 
mi percdviag the ^wffeet safety 
with which you esay jostle duougli the 
crowds of individiiats new suflwtaig, or 
who hare suffered, the puniahmentawurd. 
<d by the law for their oShneea: sshh 
basiled often for the deepest crimeSt 
and with whooi, in England, you wouM 
shudder to come in contact. Elbowed 
by some daring hi^roayman on your left 
hand, and rubbed sbouldea irith by even 
a saore desperate biuglar on your ri(^ 
—a footpad perhaps stops your way in 
front, and a ptdcpodcet pushes yon be- 
bind^~4]l fWined from their wonted ro- 
eatfons, and now peaeefriUy isoinplying 
with taska im^sed Upon 'hem, or 
foHowti^ quietly up the erea path pdnt* 
ed out by honest industry. 

But notbinig will surprise you more 
than the quietness and txiet which pre- 
vail in the streefi^ and the secnri^ where, 
wirii you may perambulate them at all 
boon of the nigh^ indifferently w|ttdied 
as they are, and possmning sd many pon. 
venient situations whemn robbers may 
conceal themselves^ pounce upon you, 
and mshe their escape with tbrir bMty, 
without even a (foance of detection. I 


up the idea of Mmino wool, there afp 
lune^.irine, of ** iciggination all cofrf- 
paet, who thfaik only of ropes, gil^ 
oeti, arson, burglary, Mnproos, 
Gemrge Barrington, and Governor 
Macqaarrie. If Mr Cunningham is 
indined for a bet on this inattm*, let 
him naihe his Sum, and dq^t his 
stakes with his publisher. 

The following short extract will 
show that the respectable cblpnists iq 
Botany, in spite m the prevalence of 
Evangelism, do not rest in undisturb. 
ed security. Their earthly treasnrep, 
it would appear, require some looking 
alter; ana should we ever try a spc. 
culation to tbg colonies, it should 
consist neither of skates nor warming* 
j^ns, but steeUtraps and spring.guns 
—the Edinbuigh Review, Mr Rich¬ 
ard Martin, and all other Irish and 
Scotch canters, notwithstanding. 

** Brick walls, however, afford but a 
sorry defence against our expert and in- 
genioas burglars, wbo will pick d hole 
through bne of such in a very few minutes, 
^no part of a bouse being safe; back, 
front, and gable, proving ^1 equally in. 
viting. They will effect tlieir breach 
with a celerity and a silence which few 
new-comers feel disposed to give credit 


have frequently been out at very late 
hours, and passed through many gloomy 
portions of the town, but never met with 
a moment’s interruption. Indeed, a street 
robbery is a most rare occurrence. Petty 
thefts and burglorim ara much more fre¬ 
quent, but th^ also are insignificant in 
amount. Evmi rolfoeries of masters by 
convict servants are frfr from being com. 
-mon, and more is generally made of these 
than their magnitude intrinaieally de. 
serves.** 

There is modi naivete and some 
adroitness in the asaodation selected 
by the author in the following sen- 
tenoe for Itotany Bay.' ** New South 
Wales," says Mr Cunnin^m, (page 
108,) ** and Merino wool!! are so m- 
timately awodated, that I never spoke 
of the first to a strong^ but he start¬ 
ed the aulg^ of Merino wool imme¬ 
diately after, as a. mat^ of course." 
Now, qriUi aU deference (o Ml^uh- 
i^nglmin, we leave to ai^, that. 
In onir experience, the ,|nofit mtmdit- 
iug and inscparftole amodation with 
Botany Bay is by no means the one 
he lias 80 ingenioniily sdeeM^Bltii vne 
f(‘arlcb8ly pledge our character as acute 
obatrveraof men and manners, that 
for one mail in whom the naiua calls 


to, until they awake some morning vest- 
less and bootless, and on prying round 
io quest of their stray babiJimenta, find 
themselves traexpectedly assisted in the 
search by thefri$ndfy face of daylight now 
peeping Uiruugh a port-hole in the wail, 
where no daylight bad peeped before. 
Stone walls are, therefore, generaiiy pre¬ 
ferred for warehouses and stores, where 
articles of value have to be deposited.” 

There is only one thing which pus¬ 
sies ns with r^ard to New South 
Wales, and wc confess that does pus- 
ale us not a little. Everything else 
dmnected with it we can understand; 
but how the devil any roan can sleep 
comfortably in his bed, knowing that 
he is Bunrounded, even in his own fa¬ 
mily* by a set of the most notorious 
Idons—'fellows who would cut your 
throat for a guinea, ravish your wife, 
8 respectable matron of fifty-five, and 
stick a knife in the gisaaad of little 
Tommy, the only pillar of the fntnrc 
groatness of your house, with IRrie 
compunction asyourooc^ would truss 
a pig or skewer a wild duck, does ap¬ 
pear to us one of tliose extraordinary 
|iroblt'ins oil which reason and reflec¬ 
tion in vain endeavour to cast any 
light. In ScoUaiul, the very idea of 
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there being a thief, not to saj bur¬ 
glar, in a nriah, would aet a whole 
eountry-aide in an uproar; but think 
pf a pariah, of whith the whole fom. 
pulation are habit and repute ^ievea I 
to aay the rery beat of them and thu^ 
enormitiea—why, the ?ery thought ia 
enough to malte our too too aoM 
flesh dissolve [itself in cold damray 
perspiration. Wediouldliketoknow 
what security, in such a state of so¬ 
ciety, a man oan have, either for Ida 
gold watch or hU biIvot anu^-box? 
Should you acridentally foiget your 
taitler below your pillow in a morn¬ 
ing, it is gone—gone, irrecoverably 
gone; and leave your box on your 
table when you go out riding—the 
invaluable MX which your bosom 
friend Tom Perkins left you in his 
will—end from that moment the hut 
memorial of departed worth is lost to 
you for ever. Then your purse, your 
gardevin, and your tca*caddy, are con¬ 
tinually expos^ to depredation; your 
very wardrobe is insecure, and you 
run the risk every morning of find¬ 
ing that your best pair of corduroys 
liavc fallen premature victims to tne 
exorbitant rapacity of a furtive valet. 
No. All Mr Cmmin^ram’s argu¬ 
ments are to us a dead letter. We 
shall never emigrate to Botany Bay. 

To do justice, however, to the book, 
we should now fairly state, that, not¬ 
withstanding much prolixity of detail 
on matters stupid and uninteresting 
enough, and many specimens of bad 
taste and abortive wit, it contains a 
considerable portion of lightand agree¬ 
able reading. In wading through it, 
we were several times m danger of 
getting bog^, and were on the point 
pf issuing mrections to Mungo, our 
black tea-boy, to toss it into the garret 
lumber-room, (that bourne firom 
whence no traveller returns,) where it 
might have lain to all eternity with 
>tem>en Apsley, Almack’s, Vivian 
Grey, ei Aoc gmur omne of trashy 
dulness; but casting a few rapid 
and perspectiva glances on its pwes, 
we caught occa si on a l glimpses of bet¬ 
ter things, and the otok now stands 
half-bound in odf on the Utmost 
^elf of the book-jcaae that contains 
our light reading, hard by uie fire¬ 
place of our Ubr^. We shall give 
an extract or two in illustration of our 
opinion. We sluill select one which 
gives rather a melancholy account of 
that moffld debasement in the Abori- 
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gines of the country, which Intercourse 
with such £or(^ns as those with 
whom they are condemned to mingle, 
can sqarcu^, he expected to remove, 
in the eristes ef. dviUxatijMi they ore 
already adqrt8i«to its better oencomi- 
tants they am yet—are apparently 
long destined t» riemaiDm>straiigers. 
We have no hiesitarien:i»aaying, that 
the ignoraiiee, tbe vices^^aiid <ihe am* 
teclumed borfamrism of ^ese uidiapi^ 
tribes, after so long an oeei^tidintf at 
their country, atumhes a sligmi to the 
character of the Britirii Govsentedfont 
which we trust will soon bO reotbted: 

** In no portion of our territory have 
our aborigines mode much progresa ia 
civilization, and in none less than within 
some hundred miles round Sydney,— 
those to the north (and those to the south 
too, if we may believe accounts) roateri- 
rily excelling our old neighbours. At 
Port Stephens, northerly, commences a 
better order of things among the tribes { 
something of chieftainship being appa¬ 
rent, and all of them building cmi^rtable 
huts of tea-tree bark, capable of contain¬ 
ing a number of persons, which they 
clean daily. The Port Stephens natives 
have in fact civilized in some respects 
those of Newcastle, by their mutual in¬ 
tercourse } for tlie latter ate certainly a 
superior race to those of the interior, and 
veiy superior to those aboot Port Jacki- 
son. At Western Port, and other places 
southerly also, it is said that the natives 
construct comfortable huts end even vil- 
iages to reside in,—a point wherein man 
appears first to elevate and disUnguish 
himself above the common brute erec¬ 
tion ; but to this point our Cumberland 
tribes have never yet attuned, still con^ 
tenting themselves with the shelter af¬ 
forded by the enchanted muMton oi Ha- 
dibnu), * With roof of air and walla of 
wind,’—x good fire, and a slip of bark, 
or bough, placed to windward for ahelter, 
gratifying their most exalted wishes. In¬ 
deed, 1 have often ueen them prgfis* the 
open air to the ehenlr of a hut even in a 
cold ni^t^ as was fully proved when Go¬ 
vernor Maeguarrie humanely but unavail- 
higly built a village for their rmidence, 
wbid^was soon suffered to fall into de- 
eay«%tng Boongarre appearing to think 
very lightly of the governor’s judgment 
in providing such a hamlet, by the coin- 
temptuous shrug he gave in replyinf ton 
question * how he liked the houses ?* 
‘ Murry boodgeree, (very good,) maasa, 
’jwK he rmn' 

*• The native! tbtoi^out the county 
of Cumberlmd have bawme so uiaeh de- 
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pendant upon tfae wbitei^ that without 
W^'ttejr beg, earn, or steal, they could 
not ««11 exist. The Sydney tribes live 
chiefly fay fishing, being supplied with 
books and iioes by tndividiiala in the town, 
to whom they bring all the fish they 
catch, receiving pi^ent in old clothes^ 
bread, and nun. 

<* The most disgraceful scenes of de¬ 
bauchery originating firem tfae trai&e in 
the Isst-mendoned article have subsisted 
hitherto UBrasteamed, to which it is ho¬ 
ped our present exeellenc govemw wiO 
speedily ]Wt an end. Pevsonai prottitu- 
tion among tboae associating with tt^ 
whites U canied on to a great extent, the 
huabunds di^MwingoftbefiivminoftlNiu’ 
wives to the eonvict-servantsfor a slice 
of bread or a pipe of tobacco. The chil¬ 
dren produced by this intercourse are ge¬ 
nerally saerifleed, as is also one of the 
children in twin cases—the husbsnds usu¬ 
ally enforcii^ the death of tfae Ibnner, 
and want of suflleicRt soatenanee eom- 
pelling the mothers to kill the latter. Ou 
Boongarre being once remonstrated with 
for allowing a woaoan to destroy a twin^ 
child, be ^urogged up bis abouldecs, and 
merely said, * He/ boodgeree (not good) kit 
it piekaninH^* but made no subsequent 
eforu to e^k the practice. 

“ The women, everywhere that I have 
seen, wrap themselves in some species of 
cloak made of tqrpoasum dcins, or else in 
a blanket} but the men walk carelessly 
about quite naked, without betraying the 
least shame; even many at this day p». 
rading the streets of S^ney in natural 
costume, or with a pair of bmebes pro¬ 
bably dangling round tbeirneob, which the 
modest-meaning donor intended to be ap¬ 
plied elsewhere. It is amusing to see 
consequential swagger of some of these 
dingy dandies, as they pace lordly up our 
streets, with a nnddie twirling in their 
black paws. Ko Bond-Street etquUUe 
could ape tfae grert man better, for none 
are better mimics of their superiors j our 
colonial cKmatizedfemales mincing it past 
these undmperied kgnutt or talking with 
them carelessly faro to hce, as if uncoii- 
edoos of their nudi^;—.while the modest 
new-camars will giggle, blurii, cover 
eyes with thdr and burry ooofa- 

sedlylqr* 1 ’ 

** AH the rmtivro Rmnd Sydney Under¬ 
stand English wel^ andit too, so 
as to he understood liy resMenta. The 
Billmgsgate ■langtfaqreertBinly have ao* 
qnired in perfectioii,«»d no white need 
Atnk of competing them in ebuse or 


hard swearing, a constant torrent of which 
flowa from their mouths as long as tlieir 
antagonist remains before them; it is of 
no use for him to reply, his woi^ being 
quickly drowned in ue roar of cursiaga 
and contemptuous appellations. I have 
often stood for a eonaidendtle time wit¬ 
nessing contests of this kind, our native 
BBtyia invariably forcing tlieir opponents 
to retrograde, while 1^ instant bkiety 
perceives wltUp beating a retieat, he vu- 
ciforates after him—' 00 along, you dam. 
rascal; go along^ you dam scoundrel; go 
afong, you dam blackguard V exalting his 
voice as his enemy retires. But sliould 
this volley of abuse provoke * white fol¬ 
low' to run up and offer to strike liim, 
* blad^' would dare him ' to the scratch,' 
threatening him with the jail and Maun 
WeniOt* if he attempted it. The wisest 
course, pcriiaps, it to turn a comer and 
get out of sight as quickly as possible, for 
even escaping into a house and shutting 
the door is no protection, as some of the 
most cleefy-tmgued will sometimes halloo 
in at the* window, or even Uirbugh -tiie 
key-bole, as long as they think you are in 
bearing; Their eomoion practice of fight- 
ing amongst themselves is still with the 
waddkjf each alternately stooping the 
head to receive the other's blows, until 
one tumbles down, it being considered 
cowardly to evade a stroke. Most of 
them, however, can ' show off' in tlie 
true Belcher style; and indeed 1 once 
witnessed a battle in the streets where 
the attitudes and ejuaring would have 
done honour to the London ring, many 
well-put-iu blows too being exchanged, 
tbon^h certainly there was much more 
ehqffing than fghting in the case;—an ac¬ 
tive humorous little boy appearing to turn 
the whole into ridicule by dancing round 
and between the combatants witfi un- 
routh grimaces and gestures, flourishing 
his wa^ie and singing in accompaniment 
to hfo pranks. 

" As beggars, the whole world will not 
produce £eir match. They do not at¬ 
tempt to coax you, but rely on ince^it 
importunity; fdlowing you, side by side, 
from street to street, as constant as your 
shadow, pealing in your ears the never- 
ceasing sound ^' Massa, gim me a dum 1 
maasa, gim roe a dam!' (dump.) If you 
have the fortitude to tetiatjainfy, on two 
or three assaults, you may enjoy ever after 
a life of immunity; but by once 
you entail upon yourself a plague which 
you will not readily threw every gift 
only serving to embolden them in fflo- 


* Mr Wentworth, poUcs ssagiitrati. 
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king subtequent demuida, and lyltb atill 
greater perseverance. Neither are their 
wishes moderately gratified on this head 
—less than a dump (fifteenpenee) sel¬ 
dom proving satisfactory. When walking 
out one morning, I a^dentally met a 
young scion of our black tribes, on turn¬ 
ing the comer of the house, who saluted 
me with ' Good morning, sir, good morn¬ 
ing ;* to which I in like manner respond¬ 
ed, and was proceeding onwards, when 
my dingy acquaintance arrested my atten¬ 
tion by his lotid vociferation of • Top, sir, 
1 want to peak to you.*—* Well, what is 
it ?' said I.—* Why, you know, 1 am your 
iervatU, and you have never paid me yet.* 
—* The devil you arc !* responded I; * it 
Is the first time I knew of it, for 1 do not 
recollect ever seeing your fece before.*— 


their external acdse^ they possess ama- 
aing quickness of iqre and car, tracing a 
man’s footstep with perfect ease through 
eveiy description of country, provided it 
is only sidBcientiy roeent, and that no rain 
has folleo in the iifterval. ThOy will guess, 
too, veiy correctly, how long the fodivi- 
dual has passed, and tell wb^er it is the 
bare footstep of a white or a blaek man, 
by the nature of the impression. 1 even 
knew an instance where the tracker pro¬ 
nounced the robber to be knock-kneed ; 
and bis surmise turned out to be just. 
The thieves will often wade up rivulets* 
or set fire to the grass, to throw the na¬ 
tives off their track, so sensible are they 
what vigilant pursuers they bare to deal 
with; and if they cannot do this, they will 
separate and mt^e off in different rootes. 


• O yes, I am your servant,’ replied he, 
very resolutely; * don’t 1 top about Alaa- 

sa — . .— *a house, and boil the kettle for 

you sometimes in the morning V I 
forthwith put my Itand in my pocket, and 
gave him all the halfpence 1 bad, which 
I left him carefully counting, and pro. 
reeded on my walk; but before advancing 
n quarter of a mile, my ears were again 
assailed witb loud shouts of ‘ Hallo! top, 
top !’ I turned round, and observed my 
friend in * the dark suit’ beckoning with 
his hand, and walking very leisurely to¬ 
ward me. Thinking he was dispatched 
with some message, I baited, but as he 
walked on aa slowly as if deeming 1 ought 
rather to go to him than- he come to me, 
I forthwith returned to meet him; but on 
reaching close entrap, irtiat was my asto- 
nishroent on bis holding out the balance 
in his open hand, and addressing me in a 
loud, grumbling, demanding tone, witb, 

• Why, tbis is not enough to boy a loaf! 
you must give me more.’—* Then buy 

a loaf,’ sud I, wheeling about and 
resuming my walk, not without a good 
many hard cpitiiets in return from the 
kettle-boiler. 

" Toward tbe Hawkesburyand Cow-pas- 
tnre, the aborigines are not near so deba¬ 
sed as around Sydney, and most of them 
will live in huts, if they arc built for them. 
Many of these too will work at harvest, 
and attend to other matters about the 
farm, having been brought up friim in¬ 
fancy among tbe forming whites; but their 
working is only by fits and st^s, little 
dependence being to be placed thereon. 
Several are employed and paid as consta¬ 
bles, and many now retained on clothes 
and rations, in pursuance of OoveAior 
Darling’s admirable regnlations, for track, 
ing thieves and bnsh-rangers. Like all 
human beings similarly situated, whoso 
existence depends on the acuteness of 


to confuse them.” 

There are many other parts of these 
volumes equally amusing with those 
we have selrctra, but tiie work has 
been already so thoroughly blowu up* 
on by the ti^-rag and bob-tail of Lon¬ 
don Periodicals, that we shall not con¬ 
tinue our extracts. Mr Cunningliani 
is rather too profu% throughout in 
uninteresting statistics. It is un¬ 
doubtedly both useful and requisite 
to give evt ry possible information with 
regard to the character of the soil and 
climate, the mineralogy, botany, zoo¬ 
logy of these distant regions, (and on 
many of these topics the book is un¬ 
commonly meagre and unsatisfactory,) 
but there is no earthly occasion to 
spend pages in giving an account of 
the extent of Mr M‘Arthur’s ^eep- 
walks, or the plan of Mr M'Gregor's 
farm oflScea and p^-atye. There are 
pretty villas about Sydney, we do not 
doubt, rich in all the external beauties 
of whitewash and green paint, and 
displaying within a due allowance of 
mahogany tables and cane-bottomed 
chairs; but with the n^iculars of 
taste and situation in which the villa 
of Mr Hopkins differs from that of 
Mr Mtdon^, we imagine few readers 
in this count^ axe de^us to become 
acquainted. 

Mr Cunningham ddSgbts to indalge 
in visionary speculations on the future 
greatheas of Australia. If such ideas 
yield that gentleman any pleasure, we 
should be sorry to destroy the web he 
appears so anxious to eonstmet fbrhia 
amusement. We have only to remark, 
that in everything connected with po¬ 
litical economy, he betrays a degree 
of ignorance which is inexcusable in 
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a person somewhat remorseless in his 
dogmatism on such points. On the 
^hole* we rccoinmcnu these volumes 
tfyQnr readers as the best and most 
toidable book that has yet been pub¬ 
lished on the colony; assuring them 


that when tliey have cligcsteil all 'the 
dull md pleasant matter which they 
contain, they will die without the 
smallest inclination to read anything 
further connected with Botany Bay or 
its inhabitants. 


SABBATH. 

In Six Sonnets. 


1 . 

After a week of restless care and toil. 

How sweet unspeakably it is to wake. 

And see, in crimson, through the lattice hTe.ik 
The Sabbath sun’s serene and holy smile ! 

In hallow’d quiet human stir is hush’d; 

'Twould almost seem that the external world 
Felt Gkxl’s command, and that tlie sea-waves curl'd 
More blandly, making music as they rush'd.— 

In the still silence, from the summer fields. 

Hark to the small birds singing, sinmng on. 

As ’twcrc an endless antlicm to the throne 
Of Nature, for the bounteous stores she yields ; 
Veaf for the Power that shelters and that shiel<I.<i, 
Det‘p adoration mute Earth seems to own. 


IT. 

If earth hath aught that speaks to^ of lieaven, 

'Tis when, within some lone and k^y clcll. 

Solemn and slow W'c list the Sabbath bell, 

On music's wings through the clear ether driven 
Doth it not say aloud—“ Oh man, 'twere well 
Hither to come, nor wMlk in sins unshriven ! 

Haste to thi'< temple ; tidings ye shall hear, 

Ve who arc sorrowful ami sick in soul. 

Your griefs to soothe, your downcastness to cheer. 
To bind affliction's wounds, and make you whole: 
Come here—come here—though like the Tyrian dye 
Guilt hath polluted you, yet, white as snow. 

From the ettrnal streams that hither flow. 

Home ye shall pass, to meet your Maker's eye.” 

III. 

Soother of life, physician of all ail. 

Thou more than reputation, wealth, or power. 

In the soul’s garden the most glorious flower. 
Earth’s link to Heaven, Religion, thee I hail !— 
Than Luxury’s domes, where thou art all forgot. 
Life’s end and oMect quite misunderstood. 

With thee, how mr more blest the lowliest cot. 

The coarsest raiment, and the simplest food I 
Oh ! may not with the heavenly, holy calm 
Of Sabbath, from our hearts thine influence glide ; 
But, through Life’s pilgrimage, whate’er betide. 

May o'er our path thy sweets descend like Iialm ; 
Oh! may the Almighty voice, which saith, “ 1 Am,' 
Be ever, through Sin’s labyrinth, our guide. 

IS 
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ir. 

Fall'n liath our lot ou days of pleasant calm ; 

How different from the blood-slaiu'd times of yoic. 
When prayer was broken by the cannon’s roar^ 

And death-shrieks mingled with the choral ps^m ’ 

In sacred as in civil rights, we now 

Are Freedom’s children; not in doubt and fear. 

But witli blest confidence, in noonday clear. 

At Adoration’s shrine the knee we bow: 

Soon be it so with all;—may Christian light. 

Diffusing mental day from zone to zone, 
llcscue lorn lands from Superstition's blight. 

Of Earth an Eden make, and reign alone ; 

Then man shall loathe the wrong, and choose the rigiii. 
Remorse and moral blindness be unknown. 


V, 

On shores far foreigrr, or remoter seas. 

How doth the wanderer hail thy weekly ray, 

Blest Sabbath ! and how pensively survey. 

In thought, his native dwelling'’mid its trees— 
And childhood’s haunts^and faces well beloved— 
l''riends of his soul, the distant and the dear! 
t)h ! as fond Memory scans them with a tear. 

He feels them ever from his sight removed ; 

He tliinks of times—would they could come again 
Sweet times, when to the Temple, hand in hand, 
In concert sweet, in his far fatherland. 

He wont on Sabbath morns to cross the ]ilain !— 
fell liim, Religion, and 'twill sootlie his pain 
.Ml yet shall nn-et on ]leuvt.irs eternal strand 


\ I. 

Till twilight sliades are darkening o’er the dell 
ill the red west the sun hatli shut his eye , 

And stars are gathering in the ujiper sky, 

\s, with a pensive sound, tlie curiew bell 
foils tbrougb the solemn air, as ’twere farewi ft 
To I leaven’s appointed da) of sanctity.— 
Seotland, I glov), tiiat throughout thy bound. 

( And oil. witil'l holy cansi tliou be unbl* si ' t 
|‘■lub Salibatb i,-.a jubiUe of rest, 

And pi.iyi'.'" anil juaise almost tlie only souikI .. 
Khlut and prouder otbi r lands may bi ; 

Rut while the wi'rld I'lidures, lie ibis tb) Iwmm 
(,A vvortliv OIK',) tlial sunshine gnlds no eoasi 
M'liere (lod is served more purely than in llict ' 
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In common with the nation at large, 
we feel much curiosity to know what 
conm' will be- takeu in Parliament by 
those who arc called the Opposition. 
Knowing nothing of what they wi/l 
do, we will hazard a few speculations 
touch mg w'hat they to do. They 
may not thank us for labouring to 
point out to them their duty ; hut if 
we contribute anything towards ma¬ 
king the country sensible of what their 
duty is, we shall not labour in vain. 

Public men, at present, form a spec¬ 
tacle in respect of parties of the most 
uncouth and portentous description. 
Passing by the minoi* parties among 
them, the leading ones are di.idtd; 
and wc liave now two Whig and two 
Tory parties. Kach of the four re- 
jiresents itself to be, in essentials, a 
distinct party ; and it is, in some shape 
or other, involved in heslilitics with 
all the others. The two Whig ones 
•ii\‘ tighting for the coininaiid of the 
Whig part of the coinniunity. and arc 
labounim for each otlier’s extermina¬ 
tion as leaders ; th,' two Tory ones arc 
doing the same in respect ol’ the Tory 
part of the cominunily. There is but 
one Whig sccjitre—there* is Imt one 
Tory secjitre—and two eandid.itrs arc 
fiercely conteiniing for eacli. A \Vlng 
and a Tory party are comliiutd to form 
the lMilu^try ; they an* warring as a 
whole against the others for ilie pos- 
'ession of office, and at tlie same* mo¬ 
ment tlu’V arc zealously n eking each 
other's destruction. A Whig and a 
Vary party act together as an OppoM- 
lion, and while tlicy arc doing this 
they are on various matters in bitter 
contention. 

'J’bat assemblage, which bears the 
Manic* and exercises the functions of 
the* Ministry, has such an incongru¬ 
ous appe*arance, that its menials actu¬ 
ally do not know what title to give* it. 
They tell us it is not a Wliig Minis¬ 
try, and it is not a Tory Ministry, 
but fartluT, touching its name, they 
cannot smak. To get rid of the dif¬ 
ficulty, they assert, with much solem¬ 
nity, that it stands on the princijiln of 
coiiibiiiiiig the able men of all parties 
—tlut it was fonned without any re¬ 
gard to }iarty distinctions, and with 
reference* only to ability and w'ortb. 
'J'hcy and theii masters have certainly 
wiiglxv rcasoiKS ibr iubourtiig to make 


the country believe this, but they will 
have no success. Tlie country will re¬ 
member, that, in the formation of Mi 
Canning’s Ministry, not a thought was 
entertained of combining the able men 
of all parties. It was formed to make 
him the Premier; and for this lie 
compounded it of such Tories, Wliigs, 
and llsdicals os he was able to pick 
up, w'ithout any reference fo ability. 
Such a compound, made on such 
grounds, naturally excluded the able 
and Jionourable men of all parties. 

Mr C'anr.ing died, and the eouiitry 
well renumbers tliat im atumpt was 
tluinn.ide to form thelMiniMryof the 
able men of all partiis, Mr J’eil and 
his friends are a nunc able and jiowcr- 
ful ]>art) than ritlu rlhooffirial \\ liie' 
or the official'lories. They are tin 
iiJO'-l able and jiow rful ]>arly in llir 
country ; no otlur party can beareoin- 
parisou with them in integrity .11.d 
virtue, j(t not (Ik* least etlort w.i' 
made to coiitb.ne tlum with tin Mi¬ 
nistry ;—no iiuleavour was made t(' 
alter the compomui iornuil by M' 
(’aiming. The Ministry excludes troiii 
office, on the one hand, Mr IVel and 
his fi it nds ; it txtludi s, on theotlui, 
ParKJrev, J.ord noIJ.M.d, Mr linuigb- 
am, tS.1'. tve. ; and it makes .1 eiplitr ol' 
^Ir ''J'krney. It txeludes marly all 
the more tmiiunt Whigs, as well a*-, 
die more t iniiu nt Torii s : It t xcludes 
the chief p.trt of the talent and w’orth 
of all jiurtics. A man possissing no 
more gtiural knowltdgt and txpe- 
rii’iii'e than l.ord IJoihrirh, is tin 
Prime Minister ; a man of Mr lluskis- 
son’s calihir is the Miiiisttiial hatki 
in the House of Coinmons; a man 
untried, and almost unheard of in 
public life, like J.ord Dudhy, is tin; 
Foreign .^ecretary ; a man st* litth 
known as Mr Ilerrits, ih| the Chan¬ 
cellor of the I'xehetpiei ; and a iiian 
w'lioso name is .as new to the nation a 
tliat oi'lMr Lamh, is the Irish Seen- 
tary. Xotwithstaiidiiig all thi.s, w, 
are gravely assured that the AlitiisH} 
comprelioiids the able men of all pu;- 
ties J 

This Ministry not only excludes at 
present, but it stands on the principle 
of constantly ixeluding, the tihlcnnn 
of .ill prtJes. Jt is liounii by inteicsi 
to sei*k the destruction, as leaders, of 
I lie more eminent Whigs ami Toriei. 
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not in oiHcc. (iivc exalted ofBce to 
Karl (iroy, and his eloquence will re¬ 
duce the lustre of the Marquis of 
liauadnwn into that of a mere satel¬ 
lite. (live ofBce of the first class to 
Mr Tierney, and his official Whig 
brethren will sink into insignificance. 
Give leading office to Mr Peel, and 
T.ord Goderich and Mrlluskissonwill, 
in public estimation, fall into nonde¬ 
script subordinates. Should the Whig, 
or the 'J’ory part of the Alinistry wish 
to .bring into office the more eminent 
Whigs or Tories, the other part would 
be bound to oppose it for the sake of 
its own existence; and things arc in 
a state to render such opposition ir¬ 
resistible. In addition to this, the 
Ministry stands on the principle of 
more especially excluding Mr Peel and 
Ins friends; their admission would be 
niinons to both sides of the Cabinet, 
tlurefore, whoever may be admitted, 
they must be sliut out. It is ludi- 
«•|■ous to Jiear the Ministerial syco- 
jtliaiUs clamour for their eternal ex¬ 
clusion as a matter of national safety, 
at the ^ery inonunt when tliey pro¬ 
test that tlie -Ministry was fanned to 
com bine the able men of all parties. 
There mver was a Ministry which 
stood li.i .5 on the grL.und of qualifica¬ 
tion, and more on that of }>eist)nal or 
|)a»ly exelusion, than the presiiit one. 
Its •oundation is, to exchule ]iarticu- 
lar nu n for personal and party reasons 
from odiee, tiuuigli it Ii.ue to compose 
itself of ell rks and undeilnigs. 

It results from all thia that the 
emmtry has the nu'st iVehle 3 Iinibtry 
possible, in res|ieet of real, natural, 
1‘onstitutional power, and tln-re is no 
hope of its aniiiidment: what it is,it 
must, from its nature, remain, during 
Its existence. 

W'e need not say, that the terinina- 
lion of this state of things is iiniie- 
iioiisly called for by the intiJesls of 
the ini]Mre. Kviry man has been 
taught by common sense, that the Go- 
xernment ought to consist of the most 
able and upright men in the country ; 
and that a system, the very essence of 
which is to ixdude such men, and to 
eomjtoae it of the least-gifted and tile 
loo.se-]»rujciplcd portion of every party, 
must he a very ruinous one. The 
country looks to Mr Peel and his 
friends for a remedy; it expects them 
to restore its proper working to tlic 
('onstitution. 

Mr Peel, as theleadi'r in the House 


of Commons, lias a part to ix^rform 
alike difficult and important ; if }u> 
decide on an erroneous course, the 
consequences will be as disastrous to 
himself as to his country. If he iden¬ 
tify himself generally with the Mi¬ 
nistry in principle and poli cy—connect 
himself with the Gouericn party in 
the hope of obtaining office througli 
it to the expulsion of the Whigs—^fol¬ 
low that conduct which the Whigs 
followed after Mr Canning was made 
the Foreign Secretary, he will do what 
will be ruinous to himself and his 
party. He may find the proof of this 
in the past history of the Whigs. 

So long as tl;e Whigs kept them¬ 
selves separate and distinct from the 
Ministry, they were powerful;—they 
acted in tlie most wild, unconstitution¬ 
al, and patricidal manner; they did al¬ 
most everything that was calculated 
to make the country despise and hate 
them, and still they remained reason¬ 
ably powerful. They retained their 
press, aud the support of the Whig 
part of the community. But when they 
identified themselves with the IMinis- 
try, they rendered themselves, as a 
party, contemptible. The line of dis¬ 
tinction was destroyed ; and their press 
and adherents coiild go over to the 
.Ministry without exhibiting any very 
flagrant proofs of apostacy. They xveie 
deserted by their newspapers and many 
of their influential friemis; they weu- 
merged, and alnio t lost, in the ('ali¬ 
ning party. The latter party natural¬ 
ly took the lead in the union in the 
eyes of the country, although it sei- 
vilely folloxvcd their dietates; lluu 
part of the nation wliieh had followeil 
them could no longer regard them a- 
leaders, and it followed the baiiiur o! 
IMr (-aiming. 

The Whigs were thus hrouglu !'■ 
such a condition, that they had lie 
weight or infiuenei: with the ualum 
save as the auxiliaries of the ('aniiiiii 
jiarty : when they spoke and aeteil a^ 
an independent ]»arty, they vxore dis¬ 
regarded. When the Ministry was 
broken up, they were so eoriscious of 
their weakness and degradation, that 
tliey voluntarily olfered to incorporate 
tlieinselvcs wholly and by name with 
the party of Mr Claiming; and to be¬ 
come his huinhle, passive, servile bo¬ 
rough instruments. They obtained 
ofliee only because he could not ib 
wiiliout them; and they merely re¬ 
ceived such a portion of it, ns inadi 
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in rank, dignity, and fniMrU 
aitee, the subordinates and dependents 
of tba rest of the Ministry. It might 
almost make a man weep to conmarc 
the past greatness and giorics of Whig- 
gism, witli its present fallen, degra¬ 
ded, and miserable condition. To see 
such a man as Mr Tierney, a man who 
was once the regularly appointed lead¬ 
er of the Whig Opposition in the 
House of Commons, disgraced into 
the iNIastcr of the Mint, in a Ministry, 
the leading part of which disclaims 
the name of »Vhig,—^lo see the heads 
f»f sucli a party, as the Whigs once 
were, tamely submitting to every 
personal indignity and mortification; 
tamely submitting to be assured from 
all (juartcTs, that they are employed 
because no one else can be fonnd to fill 
their places; tamely obeying the will 
<if the Crown at the moment when 
they are openly told that they are ut¬ 
terly destitute of its favour and confi¬ 
dence, merely to obtain the ip^noble 
minarity of office,—might, we think, 
melt tlie heart of any person. 

If Mr Peel and his friends imitate 
the conduct of the Whigs, a like fate 
will befall them. If tVuy generally 
vote W’ith, and support the Jliiii-,try, 
and merely oppose it on the Catholic 
(Question ; they will give that gigantic 
jiart of the nation, which follows them, 
to the .Ministry, if it gain no new lead¬ 
ers ; and they will sink into feehle in- 
sigiiificanct; as a party. Such a course 
would be the most unlikely one po'-si- 
blc for bringing them into ofiiee. The 
union of Mr Canning and the Whigs 
«Iid the former prodigious ini?chici‘; 
it separattii him from tlie gieat body 
of the Tories, and it compelled him to 
take the Whigs into office. But if Mr 
Peel and his friends support the Gode¬ 
rich party, they will mightily strength¬ 
en both sides of the IVlinistry, instead 
of dividing it to its destruction. 

Whatever differences of opinion there 
may be between the Goaerich party 
and the Whigs, there are much great¬ 
er ones between the former and the 
Tories. The Goderich party, or at 
least a part of it, agrees with the 
Whigs on some important points on 
which Mr Canning differed from them. 
The (jucstion touching the Test Acta 
is likely to he made a prominent one. 

it Mr Canning was opposed to the 
WbigK, but Mr Huskisson is with 
them; and it may be pretty safely as- 
suinid from T.ord GiKlerirh’s gimera] 


conduct, that he is with them likewise. 
In general spirit, the Goderich iiarty 
is much more with tlie 'NVhigs than 
Mr Canning was. In tmth, Crom 
shameless changes of opinion, aban¬ 
donment of measures, and personal 
interests and antfpathies, the one par¬ 
ty now differs nearly as much as the 
other from the Tories. 

Support, therefore, given by Mr Peel 
and his friends to the Ministry, will 
not, like the support given by the 
Whigs to I.ord I.ivcriiool’s Ministry, 
drive the two parts of the Cabinet 
into collision and dissolution, and 
render the admission of its |iarcnts 
into office necessary. It will tend to 
strengthen them .and render their uni¬ 
on permanent. 

But if Mr IVcl and his friends 
by such support should regain office 
through the expulsion of the M'higs, 
tlicy would fare as the M’higs have 
fared. They wouhl he made the ruh- 
ordinates of the Goderich party—■ 
they would have such a share of office 
melt'd out to thtin as wouhl c'nsure 
this party’s ascendancy. The Whigs 
are utterly ruined as an indejiendeni 
party capable of furni.sbing a Minis¬ 
try ; and in such a case, they would 
act with the Godericli )>arty, as they 
acted with the ('aiming one, to get Mr 
Peel and his friends out again. The 
latter would consfaii tly have the weight 
of both the other jiarties operating 
.[gainst them, and it would effectually 
ket'p them in dependence and insigni- 
fic.ince. 

On every principle of public good, 
it is issential that a party like the 
Goderich one—a party so loose-prin¬ 
cipled and so lost to all seti.se of con¬ 
sistency and shame, that it can ally 
itself this moment with the Tories, 
and the next with the AVhigs and Ita- 
dicals—can see no diflercnce lietween 
one creed and another, and one body 
of public men and another—can he all 
things to all men and parties—should 
be wholly annihilated as an independ¬ 
ent and influential party.* Nothing 
could well be more detrimental to the 
public weal than for a party like this to 
possess the power of making itself the 
ascendent one, and of keeping the great 
constitutional ones under its dictation. 
It must jKisscf's such power, if Mr 
Pee! and his friends give it their ge¬ 
neral support. 

The course therefore prescriboil to 
the hatter liy prYsonal interest and pub- 
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lie duty i 8 > to separate themselves en« 
tireiy from the (lOiIerich party, and 
constitute themselves a regular Con-> 
Btitutional Opposition—an Opposition 
in reality as well as name. Jly this 
the Godi'rich party will he stripped of 
its miseliicvoiis power of playing with 
the Whigs and 'i'ories at pleasure for 
its own interest, and it will be melted 
into the Whigs; it will speedily lore 
every lineament and hue of a separate 
party. Tlie country w’ouhl then ob¬ 
tain a Ministry which, whether Whig 
t»r Tory, would he the one or the 
other, wliich would be united in per¬ 
son and sentiments, and which would 
l)e subjected to tlie projM'r c(>nsritu- 
tional restraints, and compelled to 
stand on its own merits. 

Mr Peel and Ins frit'nds must do 
•soinetliing In-} ond ibis, to make tbem- 
«elv(s an efficient ()|)positioii, and ac- 
fpiix' due wiiglit in the House of 
Comirions. Tliey must give to their 
party in this House ti jn-ope'r portion 
of gmeral talent and oratory; mere 
nu'nbtrs will not ilo alone. It has 
been sJid, we know not how truly, by 
(he lU'W'-papers, that a certain Tory 
Perr inlands to remove some of his 
horon; h numbers in ordiT to replace 
llietn with men of ability ; anil we 
hull rijoice to find sueli a system 
iulopti'd. .Mr Picl's ]i rty must siek, 
in the history of its fall, insiri'ctiori 
how to rise again. It confided in its 
jinneiphs, elnn actor, parliamentary 
votes, and inniibers; and it sulfercd 
nearly .dl the leading talent, oratory, 
and e'fficial station in the House of 
(’onimons, to be possessed by the other 
parties. On the one side was Mr Peel 
wiihoui any powerful speaker to sup¬ 
port him ; on the other were Mr Can¬ 
ning, Mr Jlrongham, Mr Tierney, Sir 
r. Uurdett, Mr Plunkett, (S:c. &c. In 
respect of influential office, there w'as 
on the one side the Home Si'crctary ; 
on the other, there were the ministerial 
leader of the House, tlie Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Foreign Secretary, 
and tlic President of the Iloanl of 
Tratlc. The Peel party surrendered 
almost everything that was calculated 
to drive it out of the House of Com¬ 
mons, to the Canning one, and it is 
now reaping the bitter consequences. 

It is utterly impossible for any par¬ 
ty, however i>owerful it may be in 
other respects, to stand its ground in 
I'arliamcnt and with the country, if 
It Ik* not efficiently repn*scnted in the 


House of Commons—if it do not pos¬ 
sess its full share of the talent and 
eloquence of this House. Mr Peel and 
his friends must by this time be am¬ 
ply convinced of the truth of this, and 
we hope they will act accordingly. 

Mdiile it is essential that this party 
should thus strengthen itself in the 
House of Commons, by additional ta¬ 
lent and eloquence, it is equally essen¬ 
tial that in its conduct it should be 
tcirqiorate, practical, and strictly con¬ 
stitutional. The M^higs lost the con¬ 
fidence of the cautions, reflecting, in¬ 
dependent part of the cominuuity by 
tluir violence, their projected innova¬ 
tions, their attacl^s on everything pos- 
.‘(rKsed by the eonn try, and their atro¬ 
cious appeals to the passions of tht* 
multitude. Tlie new Opposition should 
adopt conduct directly the reverse. 
The leaders should apply themselves 
witli energy and uj'rightncss to tlie 
real, substantial iiitere.«ts of the em¬ 
pire; and each ought to take his de¬ 
partment. One should devote himself 
to finance, another to trade, another 
to tbreicn ]Kjlicy, Sac. By this,-Mv 
Peel wonlil he surrounded by a suffi¬ 
ciency of able, experienced men to 
enabL' him to Ibrm at any time an ef- 
fietiveand jK'Werful ^Ministry, with¬ 
out resorting to turncoats and traitois 
iiom otlicr parties. I’rom it the na¬ 
tion wmdd reaji incalculable benefits. 
l*iiblic measuresjwould then be pro- 
jierly discussed. We arc not advoca- 
tincrindiseriminate opposition in every¬ 
thing. There is a very great difllrenee 
bctwien saying —1 will not oppose 
this ineasuri’—and, I wdl supixirt it: 
and we advise this difference to he 
actid on. We wish the Opposition to 
oppose, only when it ought; but not 
to sup[K>rt, when it ought merely not 
to oppose. We wish it to avoid every¬ 
thing calculated to injure its character 
as a separate, hostile, balancing party 
to the others. 

There are people who say, there 
ought to be no parties, and who boast 
hugely of the blessings which flow 
from the extinction of parly spirit and 
the union of public men. Those peo¬ 
ple may be divided into two parts; 
the one speaks from interest, and the 
other from ignorance. A IMinistry oc¬ 
casionally praises such unanimity> but 
it is only when it is in its own favour. 
Sometimes official men act very incon¬ 
sistently on the matter. Mr Canning 
once at Liverpool enlogiscd the Can- 
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ning Club, and stated that sucli dubs the abuse against the use. We tliink 
were highly laudable and lieneficial: it would be us wise to say that the sun 
but afterwards when he was a Minis- ought to be extinguished foroccasion- 
ter, the Ministry to whidi he belong- ally producing drought, as to say that 
cd declaimed against all such clubs, partiesoughttobeextinguisbedfbroc- 
and all partyassociations and divisions, casionally producing evil. A party 
ns things vastly pernicious. If there should always hold public interests sa- 
bo no jiarties, there must be no differ- cred; if it sacrifice them to its own, its 
ence of opinion, and no discussion: if conduct is highly reprehensible ; but 
there be no party spirit, there must be then a Ministry is a party, and it is as 
no public spirit. Those who main- likely to do so, as an Opposition. If a 
fciin that public men ought to be uni- party degenerate into a faction, and la- 
ied, should likewise maintain, that hour eternally for the injury of public 
there ought to be no discussion and no interests it ought to be destroyed ; but 
Op|>osition to the Ministry in Parlia- this forms no argument against the 
meat. general existence of parties. 


If there must he no parties in Par¬ 
liament, the constitution must practi¬ 
cally lose its popular charact'T. We 
have more than once expressed our 
hostil/Cy to the innovations which have 
been advocated under the name of 
J’arliament.'iry licfonii ; but W'e have 
intiniatod at the same time, that should 
the great borough interests be pcrina- 
iiently combined into a whole, they 
ought to be annihilated. In their pro¬ 
per division and hostility exist public 
IVtcdom,popular iufiuence—the power 
of ibe people. It has been abundant¬ 
ly proved in late years, that tbe efibrts 
of unconnected individuals are wholly 
powerless in J'arliarneiit ; and that the 
jwpular voice can only make itself at¬ 
tended to in it, by the aid of a power¬ 
ful party. If I'afliaaiintary parties 
Li- combined into a uhole, this wliolo 
•oust of necessity be the .Ministry, and 
the Ministry must h;- despotic. t)ur 
form of ffovernment will be represent¬ 
ative only in name. 

If public men always united from 
pure motives, our objections to their 
unanimity might he diminished ; but 
truth is, tlii-ir motives arc generally in 
tJie bight St (legrt'c selfish, sordid, mer- 
eenary. and tlisgraceful. Wbat caused 
tlic union of Mr rox with Lord 
North ? What caused the union of 
Mr Canning with Mr JJrougham and 
Sir J’rancis BurdettWhat eaused 
the union of the Canning party with 
tin: M'higs and Iladicals i" We need 
not reply ; neither need we say, that 
unanimity produced by such unions 
eaniiot be beneficial to the country.^ 
M'liile we maintain that the exis- 
u nre of jiowerful, hostile parties in 
i’.nliauieiit is in the highest tlegree 
Lssi'iitial for the public weal, wx* are 
far from saying that parties never pro¬ 
duce ( "'•* „ Hut we I'snnot argue from 


Wc do not speak thus as the organ 
of any individual or party ; wc speak 
our sentiments without knowing wliat 
is intended, and we speak solely for 
the sake of the country. Mr Peel anil 
his friends, instead of taking the field 
in the stern, haughty, dauntless, open 
spirit of former and better times, may 
trim—sail with the stream—and re¬ 
peat the jargon of the Faction to es¬ 
cape the imputation of liigotrj' and il- 
liberality. They may by tins obtain 
a share of oftiue with Lord (Jodirich 
and his I'runds, and still they will ruin 
thiiU'clves as a leading and influen¬ 
tial j»arty. If the Church be pivserveil 
—if the Constitution be preserved—if 
the Jun])ire be saved from ruin, they 
must stand forward like men, and 
speak and act in the spirit we have de- 
f eribed. To lluir conciliating and eom- 
proiiii.sing—flieir acfjuitsceiice in tin 
])i.rsecuiion and sacriiiee of their siij>- 
porters—their silence and neutrality 
wiien all was attacked which gave 
them party vitality—and their coun¬ 
tenance of the tenets and language of 
the J.iberal Faction—to these, their 
humiliation, and the triumphs of theii 
0]>ponciits, are owing. Had they done 
their duty manfully and uprightly, 
they would not have fallen ; and il 
they will now do it, they may soon re¬ 
cover themselves. In Parliament, h I' 
them take tlic attitude of a thoroughly 
independent party, reinforce ihetn- 
sclvfs properly with talent and elo¬ 
quence, and .speak couragcounly and 
without reserve the severe and potent 
language of trutli and rea.son. By this 
they will soon render pointless the 
ahuhC of the ruling Faction, convert its 
Idiistcring and hoastiiig into impotent 
defensive excuses, and cause it to 
rnimhle to pieci s. 
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The name of Reginald Heber car« 
vies with it a sound very delightful to 
an English ear, and the character of 
the man will for ever be regarded in 
England with affectionate admiration. 
The fame of a divine must always be 
highest among the people of his own 
church. This is the case even with 
the great old English divines, such 
as Taylor and Barrow, iSrhose works, 
although famous over all Christen¬ 
dom, are held in highest, proudest, 
and fondest CsStcein by those English¬ 
men who may attend the services and 
ministration of religion in jMiusters 
and Cathedrals. If such be the truth 
r(»spcctiug the reputation of theolo¬ 
gians w'hose works stand in the first 
order of the great productions of hu¬ 
man genius, the same remark must he 
still more ai>pli(\'ible to that of tho.se 
wlio have not been gifted by nature 
with such commanding intellects, or 
.splendid imagination.s, but wlio were 
still eminent in ll)tir day for a beau¬ 
tiful conihination of (pialitie.scssi‘r,tial 
to the ch n actors of the ministers of 
Christianity, and who, with more than 
common elofjncnci'. simple, or fervent, 
or sublime.prcached itsdoetrines home 
lo the feelings and understandings of 
multitudes of mm. For here, the pow¬ 
er of their piety depends much on the 
benign and grattful feeling with wliich 
I hey arc personally regarded—a feel¬ 
ing which can ai ail them only where 
they arc personally known ; ami thus 
that feeling can only bo in its full 
force among their own parishioners 
who hear them every Sabbath; and in 
less or more, but still a high degree, 
among all the memhers of that church, 
g^if whom they are the ornament and 
the jirido. It must be fainter far, 
among persons })laced without thcsc 
jirecincts; and their reputation, in¬ 
stead of being above the level of their 
talents and attainments, is generally 
there very much below it, and often 
utterly faint and obscure. Thus, in 
Scotland, we shall not say that the 
name ofllcginald Ileber is nearly un¬ 
known, for that would be to charge 
our country with a dishonouring ig. 


norance; but certainly its power is 
neither general nor great over the pub¬ 
lic mind, nor perhaps ever likely to be¬ 
come so. That he was an amiable, an 
enlightened, and pious person, with fine 
scholar-like accomplislimcnts, many 
know—^more believe it without know¬ 
ing it—and more still are merely aware 
that he was a Bishop in India. Al¬ 
though this comparative coldness o.f 
attention to his genius and his charac¬ 
ter, is not only to be partly accounted 
for, but even justified, by what wo 
have said above, yet we coiifes.s, that 
for our own si'kes, we wi!,h it were 
otherwise,—and that wc Scottish peo¬ 
ple, who notbnly get ample credit froio 
others for being discerning judges oi 
intellectual merit, and enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirers of it also, but Avho pride our¬ 
selves—and are not sparing of e:v- 
pressing our pride—on that dis.eeri - 
ment and enthusiasm—bad in tbi 
case shown ourselves more worthy 
the praisc.s of others, as w'ell as ot on ' 
own self-appl.uise. There is soracthin,. 
more than suspicious in the boastfu 
expression of the love and admiratioi.’ 
of genius in the abstract, when we .au 
so slow of bestowing them on iudui- 
duals to whom they are due; and yi: 
we knoiv sonic of our country’s erf 
t.cs, who, if you permitted them, would 
]ihih)S(‘phize on poetry by the liour. 
who I’.ave never so much as heard of 
Heber’s “ ralestinc.” Yet Reginald 
Heber was assuredly a poet—a poet oi’ 
the finest, if not very impassioned 
sensibilities—of imagination, if not ab¬ 
solutely sublime, so high, that it often 
soared to the very verge of sublimity 
—his taste was pure—his judgmen, 
strong—and none but a mind of tlu- 
conformation of genius could have had 
such a vivid perception, s\ich a deli¬ 
cate and deep sense of the Beautiful. 

'J’he name of Reginald Ileber gj 
thered its first, and perb.a])s alino.^it it:, 
brightest splendour at the University 
oi' Oxford. In I'lnglaiul, a man’s col¬ 
lege-reputation, if lie has been pre¬ 
eminent in literature or science, ac¬ 
companies him into the world ; and if 
he does not afterwards fall back iii life. 


• Hymns written and ndapted to the Weekly Clmich Seivice of the lear. By 
the Right Rev. Reginald Ileber, I). 1). hue Lord Bishop of Calcutta. John Mui- 
ray, London, 1 m27. 
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its lustre is not obscured but bright¬ 
ened by his success in any one of the 
learned professions. Thatjhewas senior 
wrangler at Cambridge, is still held ho¬ 
nourable to Copley, now that he is 
Lord Cluincellor of England; that he 
was a first-class man in literature and 
science, is still remembered to the glory 
of Peel, after he has shown himself to 
the world, one of her consummate 
Ktatesmen. We have no idea of tliis 
in Scotland. In our universities, a 
student has in general finished even 
his philosophical education, and if he 
chooses takes his master’s degree, at 
au age when he would have been only 
leaving school in England, or at 
Christ Church or Trinity, impatient 
of the name of Freshman.’^ The 
competitions of boys, however full of 

E romise in their successful issue, can 
ardly be held decisive of the mental 
superiority of those who excel. Their 
characters may be undergoing those 
^itical changes which in another year 
shall show the formerly slow and slug¬ 
gish mind quicker and more active fur, 
than that which had been distinguish¬ 
ed for alertness and vivacity, but is 
now falling away unaccountably into 
obtusencss or indolence. Brght parts 
are alw’ays hopeful—^but hopes are of¬ 
ten fallacious, and sometimes we have 
cause to be glad, and sometimes to 
grieve, that the boy is vot father of 
the man.” Put in our English uni¬ 
versities, men contend with men—and 
as distinction is difficult, so is ambi¬ 
tion high, and success glorious, in the 
rivalries of the flower of the English 
outh. That great acquirements mu.st 
e theirs who stand pre-eminent in 
scholarship or science, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, is certain; for, were it 
not so, the same men, afterwards en- 
gagcil in vital struggles for fame and 
fortune, on tlie great theatre of the 
world, would look buck with contempt 
or shame on their earlier triumphs. 

Reginald Hcbcr did not bring, so 
far as we have ever heard, any very 
high character for scholarship with 
him to the University. lie had not been 
at any one of the great public schools, 
and his abilities therefore could have 
becjl known but to a few companions. 
University Latin prize poem. 
Carmen Scculare,” soon establishctl 
his claims to elegant scholarship, and 
inspired him willi hojws of still greater 
academical distinction. It is a very 
animated and poetical composition ; 


but its Latinity is certainly not so 
pure, nor its versifleation so Virgiliaii, 
as some of the Latin prize poems of 
scholars from Winchester and Eton. 
That he could beat all the best men 
of his year, at their own weapon, was, 
however, a proof of his boldness and 
his ingenuity—^nor, we believe, did he 
himself ever set upon his ** copy” any 
higher value. 

But it was not till the summer of 
1603 that his most beautiful genius 
broke forth in all its lustre. In his 
childhood,” says an admirable writer 
in the Quarterly Review, ** Reginald 
Ilcber was remarkable for the eager¬ 
ness with which he read the Bible, and 
the accuracy with which he remem¬ 
bered it; a taste and talent which sub¬ 
sequent acquirements and maturer 
years only served to strengthen, so that 
a great portion of his reading was in¬ 
tended, or at least was employed, to 
illustrate the scripture; and perhaps 
few men of his day had attained to so 
masterly a knowledge of the historical 
parts of the Bible, as well as the doc¬ 
trinal, or could have thrown happit r 
light upon its Oriental customs, its 
difficult geography, or the civil, poli¬ 
tical, and mural condition of the i>o‘o- 
ple to whom it was addressed.” It 
may well be supposed with what de¬ 
lighted enthusiasm a youthful 
so gifted and instructed, would seize 
upon such a subject as “ ralestiiie” 
for the first poem to wliich he brough f 
his fine powers, inspired, it may be 
said, by piety, and stimulated by an 
honourable ambition. It seemed a sub¬ 
ject selected for the very man,—nor is it 
too much to say, that uotanother youth 
in England could have produced such 
a poem. The music of the heroic mea¬ 
sure, in most hands so monotonous, 
rolls along in his with a varied ma¬ 
jesty, reminding one of the finest parti^ 
of the English I’ollio— 

“ Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin tin 
song." 

His subject is arranged, and all ns 
parts proportioned, with a judgment 
so exquisite, that we ought rather to 
call it genius. The transitidns, though 
often rapid, sadden, and startling, art; 
all natural to an imagination kindled 
as his was by “ the visions of gloiv 
that spared not his aching sight.” (H 
Old Palestine, ever holy, yet not that 
Holy Land it was afterwords to be, las 
muse that 


1 
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** Her eyes had closed to listen to the 
Btraia, 

That Hebrew bards did consecrate of 
old. 

And fix’d her Pindus upon Lebanon,” 

sung in Btrains of which, every line 
teemed with scriptural imagery, and 
with a true Hebrew soul, inspir^ by 
the Bible. But not till the pure and 
pious youthful bard comes to the foot of 
Mount Calvary, and beholds the rue> 
ful uplifting of the cross, do we know 
and feel how genius may be sublimed 
by religion. And when from that 
stance 

*' The unborn ages crowd upon his 
soul,” 

his descriptions of the elevation of tlie 
human spirit all over the face of the 
earth, and its final apotheosis, are glo¬ 
riously coloured by the language of the 
Prophets, and seem, indeed, prompt¬ 
ed by the spirit he had invoked, 

** That touch’d Isaiah's hallow’d lips with 
fire.” 

None who heard Reginald Heber re¬ 
cite his “Palestine,”in that magnificent 
theatre, will ever forget his appearance 
—so interesting and impressive. It w'as 
known that his old fatlier was some¬ 
where sitting among the crowiied au¬ 
dience, when his universally admirc<l 
son ascended thcrostrum; and we have 
heard that the sudden thunder of ap¬ 
plause that then arose so shook his 
frame, weak and wasted by long illness, 
that he never recovered it, and may be 
said to have died of the joy dearest to 
a parent’s heart. Reginald Heber’s 
recitation, hke that of all poets whom 
we have heard recite, was altogether 
untrammelled by the critical laws of 
elocution, which were not set at defi¬ 
ance, but either by the poet unknown 
or forgotten; and there was a charm in 
his somewhat melancholy voice, that 
occasionally faltered, less from a feel¬ 
ing of the solemnity, and even gran¬ 
deur of the scene of which he was him¬ 
self the conspicuous object—though 
that feeling did suffuse his pale, inge¬ 
nuous, and animated countenance— 
than from the deeply-felt sanctity of 
his subject, comprehending the most 
awful mysteries of God's revelations 
to man. As his voice grew bolder and 
more sonorous in the hush, the au¬ 
dience felt that this was not the mere 
display of the skill and ingenuity of a 
clever*youth—the accidental triumph 
Vo!.. XXIT. 
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of an accompliBhed versifier over his 
compeers in the dexterities of scholar¬ 
ship—which is all that can generally 
be truly said of such exhibitions—but 
that here was a poet indeed—not only 
of bright promise, but of high achieve¬ 
ment—one whose name was already 
written in the roll of the Immortals. 
And that feeling—whatever might have 
been tlie share of the boundless en¬ 
thusiasm, with which the poem was 
listened to, attributable to the influ¬ 
ence of the " genius loci,”—^lias been 
since sanctioned by die judgment of 
the world, that has placed “ Pales¬ 
tine ” at the very head of the poetry 
on divine subjects of this age. It is 
now incorporated for ever with the 
Poetry of England—a lot which has 
befallen but few prize poems, such as 
Glyjin’s Day of Judgment, and Por- 
tcus’s Death; althougli there are others 
that deserve and will probably enjoy 
it—such as Wrangham’s Holy Land, 
and Grant’s Restoration of Learning 
and Knowledge in the East, — the 
first distinguished by sustained spirit 
and elegance—the second pervaded by 
a noble enthusiasm, and in some of 
its strains sublime. 

Reginald Heber was now the “ ob¬ 
served of all observers”—yet while, as 
was right and fitting, he enjoyed his 
splendid reputation, liis mind and his 
manner were free from the slightest 
arrogance—for the one was too high 
for hauteur, and the other moulded by 
the impulses of a simple and sincere 
heart. By birth, too, he was a gen¬ 
tleman—and there was about him a 
native elegance of demeanour, an un¬ 
conscious high breeding, that kept no 
one at a distance whom worth or ta¬ 
lent entitled to the honour of his so¬ 
ciety, yet tliat admitted not the too 
near approach of any who tlid not pos¬ 
sess his more intimate friendship, and 
who otherwise, from admiration of 
his genius, might have availed them¬ 
selves of his generous disposition and 
courteous affability, to press, unasked 
or undcsired, into tiie chosen circle. 

He was indeed fond of society, and 
not averse to social enjoyments. Wit 
he possessed in an eminent degree— 
and even humour; and his conversa¬ 
tion was delightfully changeful, from 
earnestness to gaiety, from serious but 
short argumentation to airy badinage 
and harmless repartee. ** Out of the 
fulness of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth,” and the heart of Reginald He- 
i K 
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btT was even full to overflowing. 
Kloqucnt he might well be called, m- 
though not fluent—^for in the eager¬ 
ness or earnestness of his easily awa¬ 
kened spirit, he had sometimes al¬ 
most a hurried and hesitating elo¬ 
cution, till his thoughts and feelings 
found fltting and most beautiful utter¬ 
ance, as if by fits and starts—^liis 
mind being like an oscillating well of 
purest waters in a shady and sunny 
fountain. There was no reserve nor 
cinicealmcnt about him—his eyes 
lightened with the frequent smile—and 
Ids ready baud was held out to the 
grasp of friend or comparuon with a 
free and mardy frankness, which 
would of itself li:<.ve made an universal 
favourite ot’ a far inft*rior man. 4t this 
time bis reading wms extensive and 
miscellaneous. He was indeed a book- 
devourtr—and in those noble libra¬ 
ries he sat for many a solemn and me¬ 
ditative hour with the mighty dead. 
Need it be added., that not only not 
unaverse to, but enamoured of all the 
pastimes of ingenuous youth, his mo¬ 
ral character was without a stain, and 
above all suspicion. 

The writer of these iinperfact no¬ 
tices may be allowed to say thus inucii, 
without claiming the honour of a clo¬ 
ser intimacy with lleginald Ileber 
than he had the fortune to enjoy. Hut 
titougli a few years disparity of age, 
at tl»at time felt to bo considerable,— 
to say nothing of the circumstanct; of 
having each a diiFercnt country and a 
difl:erent kindred,—kept down their 
1 n tercoursc to what he fears may hard¬ 
ly now be called by the sjcreu name 
of friendship ; yet it was ever, on the 
side of Reginald Ileber, kind, cordial, 
and encouraging; on that of him who 
now writes, admiring, respectful, re¬ 
verent, and such as entitles him to 
think now with moistened eyes of his 
distant grave. 

His University career was equally 
splendid to its close. In the Schools 
his examination for his Bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, although not so much distin¬ 
guished as that of many others, for 
accurate remembrances of the mani¬ 
fold divisions and subleties of Aris¬ 
totle's philosophical works, by the so¬ 
lution of syllogisms out of Aldrich’s 
Logic, or of mathematical problems, 
was brilliant in the oratory and 'poetry 
of Greece. But his reputation was 
dwn so great and high, that no public 
t -bihin'on 'i thitt kind could increase 
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or raise it. Some men enter the schools 
obscure and come out bright—others 
enter bright and come out obscure; 
but Reginald Ileber was a star whose 
lustre was as steady as it was dear, 
and would neither sufler temporary 
eclipse, nor draw golden light’' from 
any other source of honour within the 
walls of an University. The year afi* 
ter he had taken his degree, he, al¬ 
most of course, gained the University 
Bachelor's Prize for the Knglish Prose 
Essay. Q’he subject was well suited 
to his peculiar powers, and the “ iSensc 
of Honour” found in him a temperate 
and charitable Christian advocate, who 
vindicated its high character as a great 
principle of morality, hut showed its 
necessary subjection to conscience and 
religion. 

While yet a member of the U niver- 
sity, and Fellow of All Souls, he tra¬ 
velled with the celebrated Dr Clark 
through various foreign countric.s, and 
as the writer in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, already quoted, justly says— 
“ Some of his observations upon Rus¬ 
sia and the Crimea, which Dr Clark 
was permitted to extract from liis MS. 
journal, and publish in notes to his 
own work, have ever been reckoned 
the bijoux of the volume, and indeed 
convey more information in a few 
words than perhaps would have been 
commmiicated by any traveller, ex¬ 
cept Buckhardt, whose close and pithy 
.senUiices not unfrequcntly resemble 
these jihlo nicinoranda.” 

Reginald Heher—we do not rcincinhcr 
in what year—^probably about the year 
1810 or 11—^married the daughter of 
Dr Shipley, late Dean of St Asaph— 
and oit the valuable fantily living of 
Hotlnet, in Shropshire, became that foi- 
which nature and education had so 
nobly qualified him, a Christian Mi¬ 
nister, devoted with all his heart and all 
his soul, to the eternal intcre»ts of hia 
flock. Himself the delight of the so¬ 
ciety of the rich, the high, and the 
noble, here Reginald Ileber did not 
disdain the door of the dwelling of 
the poor, the humble, and the lowly 
born. He who in youth had been the 
most distinguished scholar of a |;reat 
University, at all times distinguished 
for scholarship,—who had enjoyed to 
the utmost the triumph of early 
and had the intoxicating cup of praise 
held so long to his lips, at an ag» when 
a less pure and pious spirit ini^t have 
quaffed the draught to the very dregs. 
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—who had Been many men and 
many cities," and knew well how, to 
the ears of tlic most learned in the 
wisdom of the world, to explain their 
character, their customs, and their in¬ 
stitutions,—who, suitably weaponed to 
win his way to the highest distinction 
in the wide literary contest then rife 
over the whole of this awakened land, 
might with certainty of success have 
turned his strong and fine talents to 
the acquisition of an author's fame, 
either in the fields of erudition or 
lancy,—chose what he felt to be a 
happier and a better part, and in his 
great 'i'ask-m aster's eye," strove to 
spread the light of Christianity into 
tlic houses and huts and hovels of the 
poor, wliich often, even in this country 
of highest civilization, are as dark and 
destitute of tiie day, as tlie bowers of 
the Heathen and th Pagan. Privileged 
and empowered by bis rank and riches 
to have about his home-establishment 
the equipages becoming such a condi¬ 
tion, iicginald Ilebcr, the Hector, was 
often and ol'ten seen walking in all 
weathers, “ through lanes and alleys 
green," on cheerful and cheering visits 
to the humblest of liis parishioners. 
“ It was here,” says an excellent 
■writer in the British Critic and Quar¬ 
terly Theological Beview, it was 
here were fixed those ties which it 
cost him so much to break when he 
went to India, and it was here he 
must have been seen and known, to 
understand the value of the sacrifice 
he made. It was true, indeed, that 
lie was then cultivating his talents for 
a richer harvest. In the enjoyment 
of society his life was ever studious 
and contemplative— much of every 
day was sedulously dedicated to hooks 
and to parochial duties; and when he 
paid his distant visits, he generally 
went on foot, on which occasions, if 
you happened to cross upon his path, 
or greet lum on his arrival, you would 
perceive at once, that he had been con¬ 
versant with liigher thoughts than 
those which the road presented to 
him." 

Meanwhile he was appointed to 
preach the Hampton Lectures, (which 
in ISlti he published) and chose a sub¬ 
ject to which he might bring with 
happiest effect the great stores of his 
iiieoiogical learning, nor with eftect 
less happy, the whole calm and pro¬ 
found enlhusiasin of his devout spirit 
—The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Coinlbrltr,” In 182?, he 
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published a Life of Jeremy Taylor, 
with a Critical Examination of his Wri¬ 
tings, for a new edition of the works 
of that illustrious divine, (since print¬ 
ed by themselves in two volumes,)— 
which is animated throughout by a ge¬ 
nerous yet discriminating admiration 
of his glorious subject, and by a kin¬ 
dred imagination, delighting, as if in¬ 
spired by the genius whose immor¬ 
tal works it was contemplating and 
ranging over, with a flash and glow of 
kindred poetry. About the same time 
lie was elected preacher at Lincoln's- 
Inn, “ a very flattering distinction," 
says the Quarterly Beview, “ whether 
the character of the electors be consi¬ 
dered, or the merits of his predecessor, 
or those of the distinguished person 
before whom he was preferred; valu¬ 
able, moreover, as placing somewhat 
more * ia oculis civium/ a man in¬ 
tended by nature for a less obscure sta¬ 
tion than that which he had for years 
been filling; though assuredly that 
was one which, had it been so ordain¬ 
ed, he would have continued to fill to 
his dying day, without any querulous 
suspicion that he had fallen in evil 
times, when merit is overlooked, and 
talent sufl:cred to spread itself on an 
unworthy field." A few months of the 
year he thus spent in Loudon, but his 
residence was in the Bectory of Hod- 
net, in the neighbourhood of wliicli 
had also settled iiis mother and sister. 
There his lot was one of true felicity 
indeed, but he left it at the sound of 
the call of " a still small voice," for a 
distant region, to die in the holiest 
cause in which the Christian martyr 
can die. 

No man ever went to India on such a 
mission with such endowments. He 
had a mind to penetrate no less clearly 
through caste and all other supersti¬ 
tions, into the real condition in which 
nature lies so wofully, and, us some 
of the hopeless school of philosophy 
would say, inevitably beiiighteil in 
the soul of the Paria—than into the 
mild hypocrisy of the tiiiie-honour- 
cd Brahmin, bowing to idolatrous wor¬ 
ship within the recesses of his groves 
and temphs, before tlie multitude 
of his mysterious gods. Before he 
knew what was to be his last high 
destiny on earth, and ere he left the 
shores of England, he had breathed 
the secret aspirations of his piety in a 
Hymn before a collection made for the 
Society for the Propagation of the (ios- 
ptl. I low beautiful is the* by inn— 
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. From Greciilund’ti u-y moiiiituu>»i 
From liidui’s coral strand. 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand; 
From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plaiti. 
They call us to deliver 

Tlicir land from error’s chain! 


Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With Wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 
Hie lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation! oh, Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim. 
Till each remotest nation 
Has learn’d Messiah’s name! 


What though the spicy breezes 
IJIow soft o’er Java’s isle. 
Though every prospect pleases. 
And only man is vile: 

In vain with lavisii kindness 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
Hie Heathen, in his blindness. 
Bows down to wood and stone ! 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story. 
And you, ye waters, rol4 
Till like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o’er our ransom’d Nature, 
The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign! 


Once had he, long before, in his beloved Ilodnct, been brought to the brink 
of the grave by a typhus feve-, caught from the contagion of a sickbed which 
he had been comforting. On another occasion, in India, he was, as he him« 
self thought, so close on death's door, that he addressed a farewell letter to 
his inotiler; and, worn out at last by Uie labour of love among the heathen. 
Death came over him as secretly and as suddenly as the flying shadow of a 
cloud over the shepherd stretched iu sleep beside his flock on the hill-side. 
With the alteration of one single expression, we may breathe over him his own 
most beautiful dirge, or rather funeral hymn, 

Tbou art gone to the grave! but we will not deplore tbec, 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb : 

Thy Saviour luis pass'd through its portal before thee. 

And the lamp of His love is thy guide tliruugh the gloom * 

'J'hou art gone to the grave ! vve no longer behold thee, 

Nor tread the rough paths of the world by tliy side; 

But tlic wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold thee. 

And sinners may die, for the sinless has died I 

Tiiou art gone to the grave! and, its mansion forsaking, 

Perchance thy weak spirit in fear linger’d long; 

But the mild rays of Paradise beam’d on tby waking. 

And tiie sound which thou lieardst was the Seraphim’s song! 


Tliou art gone to the grave ! but we will not deplore thee. 
Whose God was Thy ransom, Tby guardian and guide; 
He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore thee, 
And death Las no sting, for the Saviour has died ! 


A wide field of discussion opens up 
before us, as we think of Bishop Hc- 
ber’s death. But to write on that now 
is not possible, and many admirable 
reflections will be found on his brief 
career, in the articles already quoted 
from the QuarterlyReview and the Bri¬ 
tish Critic. In the first of these pub¬ 
lications, we have been presented with 
rornc extracts from the Bisliop’s Jour¬ 
nal, so full of sense and wisdom, and 
which we with great pleasure ob¬ 
serve is speedily to be given to the 
world. Meanwhile, let us gratify 
ourselves and our readers, by ptib- 
lishing what may be cadlccl his Fune¬ 


ral Oration, by Sir Charles Grey, 
Chief Justice of the Suprente Court at 
Calcutta—one who knew Bishop Ile- 
ber well—-and liimself net more dis¬ 
tinguished by his great talents and 
learning as a lawyer, than by his taste, 
genius, and fine scholarship. It ap¬ 
pears to us eminently beautiful, whe¬ 
ther we regard the sentiments or the 
style, and a noble specimen of classical 
clo<[ueuce. 

“ Gentlemen,— It is with real cita¬ 
tion and embarrassment that I find it my 
duty to mark out the grounds on which 
this meeting appears to me to have been 
called for : assuredly it is not that there 
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is any difficulty in finding those grounds, 
nor that I have any apprehension that 
you will not attend to a statement of 
them, with williii'iiicss and indulgence. 
But this is a very public occasion, and 
my feelings are not entirely of a public 
nature. Deep as my sense is of the loss 
which the community has sustained, yet 
do what I will, the sensation which I 
find uppermost in my heart, is my own 
pr’vate sorrow for one who was my friend 
in early life. It is just four and twenty 
years, this month, since 1 first became ac¬ 
quainted with him at the University, of 
which he was, beyond all question or 
eomparison, the most distinguished stu¬ 
dent of his time. The name of Reginald 
Plelter was in every mouth, his society 
was courted by young and old; he lived 
in an atmosphere of favour, admiration, 
and regard, from which 1 have never 
known any one but himself, who would 
nut have derived, and for life, an unsalu- 
ta^v influence. Towards the close of his 
academical career, he crowned his pre¬ 
vious luinours by the production Jif his 
‘ Palestineof whicli single work, the 
fancy, the elegance, and the grace, have 
secured him a place in the list of those 
who bear the proud title of English Poets. 
This, according to usage, was recited in 
public; and when that scene of his early 
tiiuinph comes upon my memory, that 
elevated rostrum from which he looked 
upon friendly and admiring faces; that 
decorated theatre; those grave forms of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, mingling with a 
resplendent throng of rank and beauty; 
those antique mansions of learning, those 
venerable groves, those refreshing streams, 
and shaded walks; the vision is broken 
by another, in which the youthful and 
presiding genius of the former scene, is 
beheld, lying in his distant grave, amongst 
the sands of Southern India,—Irelieve me 
the contrast is striking, and the recollec¬ 
tions most painful. 

Blit you are not here to listen to de¬ 
tails of private life. If 1 touch upon one 
or two other points, it will be for the 
purpose only of illustrating some features 
of his character. lie passed some time 
in foreign travel, before be entered on the 
duties of liis profession. The whole con¬ 
tinent had not yet been re-opened to 
Englishmen by the swords of the noble 
lord who is near me, and his companions 
in arms, but in the eastern part of it the 
Bishop found a field the more interesting, 
on account of its havitig been seldom 
trodden by our countrymen;—^lie kept a 
valuable journal of his observations, and 
when you consider his youth, the ap¬ 
plause he had already received, and how 


tempting, in the morning of life, are the 
gratifications of literary success, you will 
consider it as a mark of the retiring and 
ingenuous modesty of his character, that 
he preferred to let the substance of his 
work appear in the humble form of notes 
to the volumes of another. This has 
been before noticed. Tiiere is anotlier 
circumstance which I can add, and which 
is not so generally known. This journey, 
and the aspect of those vast regions sti¬ 
mulating a mind which was tstored with 
classical learning, had suggested to him a 
plan of collecting, arranging, and illus¬ 
trating all of ancient and of modern lite¬ 
rature, which could unfold the history, 
and throw light on the present state of 
Scythia—that region of mystery and fable 
—that source from whence, eleven times 
in the history of man, the living clouds 
of war have been breathed over all the 
nations of the South. 1 can hardly con¬ 
ceive any work for which the talents of 
the author were better adapted, hardly 
any which could have given the world 
more of delight, himself more of glory; I 
know the interest which he took in it. 
But he had now entered into the service 
of the Church, and finding that it inter¬ 
fered with his graver duties, he turned 
from his fascinating pursuit, and con¬ 
demned to temporary oblivion a work, 
which, I trust, may yet be given to the 
public. 

** 1 mention this chiefly for the purpose 
of showing how steady was the purpose, 
how serious the views, with which he 
entered on his calling. I am aware that 
there were inducements to it, which some 
minds will be disposed to regard as the 
only probable ones; but I look upon it 
myself to have been with him a sacrifice 
of no common sort. His early celebrity 
had given him incalculable advantages, 
and eveiy path of literature was open to 
him, every road to the temple of fame— 
every honour which his country could 
afford, was in clear prospect before him, 
when he turned to the humble duties of 
a country church, and buried in his heart 
those talents which would have minis¬ 
tered so largely to worldly vanity, that 
they might spring up in a more precious 
harvest. He passed many years in this 
situation in the enjoyment of as much 
happiness as the condition of humanity 1% 
perhaps capable of. Happy in the choice 
of his companion, the love of his friends, 
the fond admiration of his family—happy 
in the discharge ot his quiet duties and 
the tranquillity of u satisfied conscience. 
It was not, however, from this station 
that he was called to India. By the 
voice, 1 am proud to say it, of a part of 
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that profctakNi to wliidi I liavo the ho¬ 
nour to belong, he bad been invited to an 
ofiEiee which few have held ior any lengUi 
of chne wiUiout further advancement* His 
friends thought it, at that time, no pre- 
sumptiofl to hope, that ere long he might 
wear the mitre at home. But it would 
not have been like himself to chaffer for 
preferment: he freely and wiUiifgly ac¬ 
cepted a rail which M him to more im¬ 
portant, though more dangerous, alas, 1 
may now saf, to fatal labours. What he 
was in India why should I describe ? You 
saw him! You bear testimony! He has 
already received in a sister presidency the 
encomiums of tliose from whom praise is 
roost valuable; especially of one (Sir 
Thomas Munro) whose own spotless in¬ 
tegrity, and a uncerity far above suspi¬ 
cion, make every word of commendation, 
wind is drawn from him, of tenmld va¬ 
lue. 1 have reason to believe, that sliort 
as their acquaintance had been, there 
were few whose praise would have been 
more grateful to the subject of it Would 
that be might have lived to bear it 1 What 
sentiments were entertained of him in 
this metropolis of India, your presence 
testifies—and 1 feel authorized to say, 
that if the noble person who holds the 
highest station in this country had been 
unfettered by usage, if he had consulted 
only his own inclinations and his regard 
tor the Bishop, he would have been the 
foremost upon this occasion to manifest 
his participation in the feelings which are 
common to us all. When a stamp lias 
been thus given to bis character, it may 
seem only to be disturbing the impres¬ 
sion to renew, in any manner, your view 
of it; yet if you will grant me your pa¬ 
tience for a few moments, 1 shall have a 
melancholy pleasure in pointing out some 
features of it which appear to me to have 
been the most remarkable. The first 
which 1 would notice was that cheerful- 
ness and alacrity of spirit which, though 
it may seem to be a common quality, is 
in some circumstances of rare value. To 
this large assemblage, I fear I might ap¬ 
peal in vain, if 1 were to ask, that be 
should step forward who hud never felt 
his spirit to sink when be thought of his 
native home, and felt that a portion of 
ins heart was in a.distant land. Who had 
never been irritated by the annoyance, or 
embittgred by the disappointment of In- 
feel shame to say, that I am not 
tbiHiian who could answer Uie appeal. 
The Bishop was the only one whom I 
have ever known who was entirely mas¬ 
ter of these fedings. 

** Disappointments and annoyances 
cauK to him as they come to all, but he 
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met and overcame them with a smUe, and 
when he has known a different effect 
produced on otliers, it was his usual wisli 
that ‘ they were but as happy as himself 
Connected with this alacrity of spirit, 
and in some degree springing out of 
was his activity. I apprehend that few 
persons, civil or military, have undergone 
as much labour, traversed as much coun¬ 
try, seen and regulated so much as he has 
done, in the small portion of time which 
had elapsed since he entered in his office, 
and if death had not broken his career, 
his friends know that he contemplated no 
relaxation of exertions. But this was not 
a mere restless activity or result of tem¬ 
perament. It was united with a fervent 
zeal, not fiery nor ostentatious, but steady 
and composed; which none could appre¬ 
ciate, but those who intimately knew him. 

I was struck myself upon tlie renewal of 
our acquaintance by nothing so mncli as 
tlie observation, that though he talked 
with animation on all subjects, there was 
nothing on which bis intellect was bent 
—no prospect on which his imagination 
dwelt—no thought which ocr 'pied habi¬ 
tually his vacant moments, but the fur¬ 
therance of that great design of which he 
had been made tlie principal instrument 
in this country. Of the same unobtru¬ 
sive character was the piety whicli filled 
his heart. It is seldom that of so mucli 
there is so little ostentation. All here 
knew his good-natured aud unpretend¬ 
ing manner; but 1 have seen unequivo¬ 
cal testimonies, both before and since his 
deatli, that under that cheerful and guy 
aspect there were feelings of serious and 
unremitting devotion, of pei^fect resigna¬ 
tion, of tender kindness for all mankind, 
which would have done honour to a saint. 
When to these qualities you add his de¬ 
sire to coneiiiate, which had everywhere 
won all hearts—ills amiable demeanour, 
which invited a friendship that was con¬ 
firmed by the innocence and purity of his 
manners, which bore the most scrutini¬ 
zing and severe examination, you will 
readily admit that there was in him a rare 
assemblage of all that deserves esteem 
and ndmiratioik 

But I will not leave the matter upon 
these grounds—What we do this day we 
do in the face of the world, and I am 
loath to leave it open to the,malignant 
heart to suppose, that we have met here 
on a solemn, but hollow pretence—tliat 
we use idle, or exaggerated words, or 
would stoop to flattery, even of tlie dead. 
Tlie principal ground of cdl on which 1 
hold the death of the Bishop to have been 

II public loss, was the happy fitness and 
adaptatiou of his cbarocter for the situa- 
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Ution and errcanutances in trhich tie wms 
placed. There is no man, whether be be 
of the laitjr or a churchinan, to whom 1 
will yield in earnestness of desire, to see 
Christianity propaj^ted and predominant 
throughout the world : but it would be 
sinful, if it were possible, to banish from 
our recollection the truths which the ex¬ 
perience of former ages has left for the 
guidance of tlic present. It is an awful 
but an unquestionable fact, that a fuller 
knowledge, a more perfect revelation of 
the will of God, has never been commu¬ 
nicated, rapidly, to large masses of man¬ 
kind, without tlieir being thrown into 
confusion. To some it has seemed that 
religion is so important an element of so¬ 
cial order, that no alteration can be made 
of its quality and proportion, without the 
whole mass dissolving, fermenting, and 
assuming new forms, that by some mys¬ 
terious condition of the lot of humanity, 
all mighty blessings arc attended by some 
groat evil, that every step to Heaven is 
oven yet to be won by fresh sacrifices and 
atonements. There is another, and, I 
trust, a better mode of reasoning on these 
symptoms, of interpreting these terrible 
signs ; 1 will not readily believe that re¬ 
ligion has been one of the causes of dis¬ 
order ; but rather that the vices of men ha¬ 
ving prepared the crisis, and called for the 
revulsion and reaction of the preservative 
principles of society, religion has only thus 
manifested herself, in a more visible and 
tangible form, and come as a ministering 
angel, to enable those who were strug¬ 
gling for the right to persevere and to 
prevail. The appalling fact, however, re¬ 
mains not the less indisputable, that it is 
ill scenes of extensive disorder, amidst 
mortal strife and terrible misery, tliat she 
has achieved her greatest triumphs, dis¬ 
played her strongest powers, and made 
her most rapid advances. When Christi¬ 
anity first spread itself over tlie face of 
the Roman empire, all the powers of 
darkness seemed to be roused to an en¬ 
counter. The storm blew from every 
point of the compass; unheard-of races 
of men, and monsters of anarchy and 
misrule, more like the fantastic shapes of 
a dream than the realities of human life, 
appeared on the stage; and that period 
ensued which has been perhaps rightly 
considered, as the most calamitous in the 
whole history of man. When that new 
world was discovered, which now pre¬ 
sents such fair end animating prospects, 
religion was imparted to the southern 
portion of it by carnage and by torture; 
I say, that in South America the ground 
was cleared by the torch, and dug by the 
^^vord, and the first shoots of Christianity 
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were qioiatened by the blood of onoSbnd- 
Ing millioiiB. A^in, when in Europe 
the Church east iu old dough, and re- 
appeared in somewhat of its pristine sim¬ 
plicity, the whole continent was convulsed 
by civil war for a century and s half.— 
Witness, in France, those battles, and 
massacres, and assassinations of the Hu- 
guenots and Catholics—in Germany that 
closing scene of thirty years confusion, in 
which the grotesque and barbaric forms 
of Wallenstein and TiUy are seen strug. 
gling with the indomitable spirit of Mans¬ 
field, and the majestic genius of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus.-Witness in England the 
downfall of her ancient throne and eclipse 
of royalty.—Let me not be misunder¬ 
stood—! hold that there is no one who has 
rightly considered these events, who must 
not, even whilst he mourns over them, ad¬ 
mit that it is better the changes took place 
even with their terrible accompaniments, 
than that they should not have taken 
place at all. But while I avow this, I 
hope it is not presumptuous to breatho a 
fervent prayer, that India may, receive 
the blessing without the misery : not in 
faint-heartedness, not in lukewarmness 
—but I tremble at the possibility of all 
southern Asia being made a theatre of 
confusion, and ratlier than see religion 
advance upon the rapid wings of strife, 1 
would prefer to wait for her more tardy 
approo/^, preceded by Commerce and the 
Alts, with Peace and Knowledge for her 
handmaid.s, and with all tlie brightest 
forms of whicli human felicity is suscep¬ 
tible, crowding in her train. I confident¬ 
ly trust that there shall one day be erect¬ 
ed in Asia, a church, of whicli the corners 
shall be the corners of the land, and its 
foundation the Rock of Ages; but when 
remote posterity have to examine its 
structure, and to trace the progress of its 
formation, I wish they may not have to 
record that it was put together amidst 
discord, and noise, and bloodshed, and 
confusion of tongues, but that it rose iu 
quietness and beauty, like that new tem¬ 
ple, where ‘ no hammer or axe, nor any 
tool of iron was heard, whilst it was in 
building ;* or in the words of the Bishop 
himself— 

* No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung i 
i.iVi. some tall palm the mystic fabric sprung 1* 

That such may be the event, many hands, 
many spirits like his, must be engaged in 
the work; and it is because of my con¬ 
viction that they ore rarely to be found, 
that I feel justified in affirming b{s death 
to have been a loss, not only to bis friends, 
by whom he was loved, or to his family, 
of whom he was the idol, but to England, 
to India, and to the world.’* 
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Wbm pUKuing Ins holy aposto- 
licsl labours in India, the world 
had almost lost sight of Reginald 
Hebo* the rtoet, , in ll^inald He- 
ber the Bishop of that mighty dio¬ 
cese. And, in good truth, he had lit¬ 
tle leisure fbr the Muse. But hours 
there arc in the life of every human 
being, that may be devoted to the 
lonely pastime of high and holy 
thoughts, free from the calls of pro¬ 
fessional duty, or of any other voice— 
and these even Bishop Heber found 
belonged to him, ami^t the ceaseless 
occupations, the fatigues of which too 
soon brought him to the grave. During 
some of them, he revised a series of 
Hymns, which he had composed be¬ 
fore he left England, and which, if 
complete, would have been in relation 
to the Gospek set apart by the form of 
worship in the Episcopalian Church, 
for the several Sundays throughout 
the year. He had never given up poe¬ 
try. How should he, embued as his 
genius was with its divinest spirit.^ 
In 1812, he had given to the world 
a miscellaneous volume, containing 
among some smaller poems of much 
animation and tenderness. The Pas¬ 
sage of the Red Sea, a fine fragment, 
quite in the spirit of the bolder pas¬ 
sages of his Palestine.” He had, if we 
mistake not, previously attempted, 
and with success, some translations 
from Pindar, or rather imitations; for 
he allowed himself great latitude of 
amplification, in the style and spirit ol 
the chivalrous poetry of him whom 
Byron has since named the Ariosto of 
the North. Yet it was plain, that the 
author of Palestine regarded that gift, 
too, as one that ought to be turned to 
account in his sacred profession. Thus, 
almost like one of those spiritual crea¬ 
tures, which Milton makes Raphael 
say to our first parent in paradise, are 
often heard nigntly “ sole or respon¬ 
sive to each other’s voice, hymn¬ 
ing their great Creator,” he had often 
strung his holy harp during the mid¬ 
night hour, in cdebraiion of the suf¬ 
ferings of the Saviour and his Saints. 
The Hymns have been published by 
his widow, who has prefixed thi% sim¬ 
ple, and in the circumstances in which 
that excellent lady is placed, afiecting 
Preface. 

“ The Hymns in this volume were ar- 
ranged by Bishop Ilebcr witli a hope that 
they might be deemed vorthy of general 
adoption into our chuTchca, and it wn*; bis 
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intention to publibh them soon after his ar* ( 
rival in India; but llie arduous duties of 
his situation left little time, during the 
short time' there allotted to him, for any 
employment not connected with his dio¬ 
cese. 

“ The work is now given to the world 
in compliance with his wishes, and from 
an anxious desire that none of his labours 
in the service of Christianity should be 
lost. 

“ Several of the Hymns are by the Bcv. 
II. H. Milinan; one was contributed by 
Sir Walter Scott; and a few by Jeremy 
Tuylor, Addison, and other writers of for¬ 
mer times, have been selected and reprint¬ 
ed ; the remainder were composed by the 
Bishop at difierent intcrv.’ds of leisure du¬ 
ring his parochial ministry in Shropshire. 

“ Amei.ia Heiikiu” 

The hymns thus given to the world 
'will help to dissipate that delusion 
which hangs, like a cold spell, over 
many minds of much feeling and un¬ 
derstanding,—that not much is to be 
expected from a poetical vein applied 
to religious sulyects. In all languages 
there is much fine religious j^etry, 
besides that which wc know to have 
been directly inspired from Heaven ; 
and unless our faith is more spiritless 
than of old, we see no reason wiiatevcr 
for fearing that poetry may not yet be 
kindled at the altar of religion. 

That religious poetry is difficult, is 
most true; but that is because all 
great things are difficult ; not because 
religion is not, tbrougliout all its forms 
and feelings, susccplihle of poetry, 
without any show of violence being 
offered to what is so majestical. To 
write up to religion, men find it hard, 
because they find it hard to feel up to 
it, and to think up to it, in short, to do 
right homage to it and its ineffable 
Directs. That is the truth. 

To compose a great poem of which 
the basis is religion, such as Paradise 
Lost, required mure transcendent power 
of poetry, than to compose one, of 
which the basis was the conflicts of 
men with men, in the turmoil of their 
earthly passions, and with weapons of 
metal, iron, or steel, like the Iliad. 
For the same elementary passions, 
thoughts and feelings were handled in 
both—bpt in the former purified, and 
elevated to the utmost pitch to which 
they could be brought by the united 
fires of Piety and (ienius. The whole 
frame of Milton's intellectual and mo¬ 
ral being was sublimcr fur than that 
of Homer—as the Christian religion 
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ifi Bublii&« £u than the idohttxous and 
in;ythological creed o£ the eld Gredcs: 
Milttm has accomplished his mightier 
task as co^letdy as Homer faasaccom- 
plished his, for the instruments with 
which he wrought on divine materials 
were themselves divine. Whatever 
might have been his genius, no poet 
could have composed Paradise Lost who 
had not the religious soul of Milton— 
as religious as a human soul can be, in 
all its entrances into the realms of 
imagination. Neither, in like manner, 
could any poet have composed the 
Iliad, whatever had been his genius, 
who had not, like Homer, a soul that 
lived in ma^iiicent dreams of war, 
and held constant communication, as 
it were, with the shades of warriors. 
Both bards were equal to their high 
argument.” Bom each in the age of 
the other, Homer might have been 
Milton, Milton Homer. He who sung 
so gloriously of Jupiter, might have da¬ 
red to sing of Jehovah—he who sung of 
the hallelujahs of glorified saints, might 
have sung of the war* cry of heroes. 

That ^at religious poems are rare, 
is, thercibre, owing entirely to the sim¬ 
ple fact, that to produce them requires 
the highest human power inspired by 
the divincst spirit. But descend the 
scale of excellence, and come down 
from great poems to good {loetry, and 
give, u you can, any reason why good 
poetry should not emanate from reli¬ 
gion ? 

• Man may be religious without be¬ 
lieving in Christianity ; for surely it 
would be a dark, and dangerous, and 
disconsolate assertion, that there is no 
such thing as natural piety. Man is 
a religious being—religion is as much 
part of his spiritual form as conscience. 
All the go^ thoughts of good men, 
in their highest and deepest moods, 
tend toward religion, and take a co¬ 
louring from it. Therefore, poetry, 
instead of being out of its element m 
religion, is never truly in its element, 
but when essentially so inched. All 
the aiftictionB, such as the parental and 
filial, are, without it, little more than 
mere animal movements; and what 
kind of poetry would that be, which, 
pretending to illustrate either of these 
affections, to throw light on its birth 
and grow di—to illustrate its tender¬ 
ness or its solemnity, its beauty or its 
power—sliould yet make no reference 
to anything beyond .and above this 
life,nor indicate the dh ioc source fioin 
VoL. XXII. 


which aU such afl^on flows, the di¬ 
vine influ^oe which sustains and fol¬ 
lows it, the divine blearing with wMch 
its'puii^and sanctity here will be re« 
warded hereafter ? All poetry that goen 
to the depths of the af^ction must do 
this; and if it goes to the depths, it be¬ 
comes religious poetry. 

If this be the case with human be¬ 
ings in mere natural religion, enlight¬ 
ened by philosophy and a virtuous life, 
how much more so under the Chris¬ 
tian Dispensation, which is not a Body 
of Laws, relating actions and con¬ 
duct, but a Spirit of Laws, inspiring 
motives, feelings, afl^ctions, princi¬ 
ples, within the whole inner world of 
man. A Christian cannot have any 
one of his auctions in its highest or 
profoundestmood, without the felt in¬ 
fluence of religi(Hi. And if one's af¬ 
fections in stydi moods arc to be toudi- 
ed by the poet’s art at all, then, and 
only then, may we speak of the divine 
art of poetry, which, as it brca.thes, is 
but the most perfect expression of that 
whidi in our hearts is religion. 

Now there may be even Christian 
religious poetry, without its using the 
language of the New Testament. It 
is sufficient to justify that name, if its 
character be according to the Christian 
spirit. But, if not only according to 
the Christian spirit, but wholly inspi¬ 
red by it, so that in good truth that 
spirit is its all-in-all, then it will and 
must employ scriptural language—the 
language both of the New Testament 
and the Bible. 

If BO, why say that religjous poetry 
is difficult f If we do not wish to 
charge ourselves grievously, why urge 
that It is uncommon ^ It is neither dif¬ 
ficult nor uncommon ; but it would 
have been moro common, if our poets, 
instead of being of the religion of 
the woods and mountains, had, in the 
days of ** their bright and shining 
youth,” sat oftener -in the House of 
God, and preferred the revelation that 
is written—the Word itself—to that 
which floats among the clouds and va¬ 
pours, and is embodied in sensuous 
imagery, dazzling the poet in his 
trance, drawn from rising and setting 
suns. 

If, then, scriptural language is to 
be used, as it ought, the poet has but 
■to study his Bible—the l^phets and 
the Apostles—Isaiah, David, and St 
John. Ilis ioftii st and mo'it devout 
aspirations will lliu': find fitting 
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•’HUid bo moy compose strains deser* 
yiog name of Hymns and FsalmE. 
^0 ndiole language of our modem 
poetry, fine as it is, has become by fiu: 
too diffuse. There is too great an ac* 
cumulation of epithets j and srhat bet> 
ter to tame down that swelling style 
than the sublime simplicity of Scnxi- 
turc ? Let Lowth on Sacred Poetry 
be read and studied; for he was him- 
self a poet, as his few beautiful Latin 
verses show, and Biblical leainingwith 
him sublimed his inu^inatioB, and 
** purged his visual nerve," so that 
his eyes beheld sights even beyond 
the veil of the sanctuary. 

What poetry might Collins have 
written, if so inspired! When a luna¬ 
tic in an asylum, be showed a friend 
who came in pity to visit him—a 
Bible.—and said, that was now his sole 
book, his sole comfort. Had it been 
chiefly 80 , when lus him and bright 
faculties were in all their elevation 
and lustre, we should have bad from 
him nobler strains far, than even his 
noble Odes to Music, and on Highland 
Sup^stitions. Read Wordsworth’s 
Divine Ecclesiastical Sonnets, and say 
what he might have written he had 
earlier dedicated his transcendent ge¬ 
nius to even a more sacred altar than 
that which he built up for himself in 
brauty among the beauty of the woods. 
Of all Scott's poetry, there is^not a 
finer specimen than the Hymn of Re¬ 
becca chanting the passing through 
of Israel, across the desert, by ibe 
cloud of smoke by day, and the pillar 
of fire by night, to the Promised 
Land. 

Of Psalms and Hymns tliere may 
be a thousand various kinds, of con¬ 
trition, repentance, remorse, despair, 
gnef, joy, fear, hope, exultation, and 
triumph. The services of every form 
of worship in Christendom—wnether 
m^ificent and full of pomp, or 
stripped of all exteritur shows, down 
to an austere, stern, and naketl sim¬ 
plicity—may be inspired, elevated, 
strengtbenea, and supported by poetry 
and music. Genius may lend its aid 
to piety paying homage and worship 
to the Most High, whether in mighty 
cathedrals. 

Where through the long.4rawn aisle, 
and fretted vault. 

The pealing anthem swells the notes of 
praise 

ft in the bumble kirk, where the 
oicc ol the small ct'ngti'gation mixes 
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with the blast lha mountain, and 
with tlie torrent's roar. 

But, perhaps, there is no church 
in Christendom, of which the mini¬ 
strations afford such scope for all 
the varieties of devotumal poetry as 
the Church of En^nd, with all its 
holidays and festivals, and Saints’-days, 
and days of fast and of thanksgiving. 
But to say more on this subject wc 
have now no room, and must leave it 
reluctantly, as it begins to open up 
and unfold itself to our imagination; 
and therefore shall, without any com¬ 
mentary, quote from the volume be¬ 
fore us, some of what seem to us the 
finest Hymns. 

SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 

The Lord will come! the earth shall 
quake, 

The hills their fixed seat forsake ; 

And, withering, from the vault of night, 
The stars withdraw their feeble light. 

The Lord will come! but not the same 
As once in lowly form he came, 

A silent lamb to slaughter led. 

The bruised, the suffering, and the dead. 

The Lord will come 1 a dreadful form, 
W'ith wreath of flame, and robe of storm, 
Ou cherub wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human-kind! 

Can tills be He who wont to stray 
A pilgrim on the world’s highway; 

By Power oppress’d, and mock’d by 
Pride? 

Oh, God! is this the crucified ! 

Go, tyrants! to the rocks complnin ! 

Go, seek the mountain’s cleft in vain ! 
But Faith, victorious o’er the tomb. 

Shall sing for joy—The Lord is come! 

CHBISTMAS DAY. 

Oh, Saviour, whom tins holy morn 
Gave to our world below ; 

To mortal want and labour born. 

And more tlian mortal woe! 

Incarnate Woifi! by overjr grief, 

By each temptation tried. 

Who lived to yield our ills relief, 

And to redeem us died! 

If gaily cl^ed and proudly fed, 

In dangerous wealth wc dwtdl ^ 
Remind us of thy nuinger bed, 

And lowly cottage cell ’ 
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If, preit by poverty severe, 

In envious want we pine, 

Oh, may thy spirit vriiisper near, 

How poor a lot was thine! 

Through Itckle fertune’s various scene 
From sin preserve us free! 

Like us thou hast a mounier been, 

May we rejoice witli Thee ! 

SI srsiHEn's day. 

« 

The Skm of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain : 

His blood-red banner streams afar ! 

Who follows in his train ? 

Who best can drink his cup of woe, 
Triumphant over pain, 

Who patient bears bis cross below, 

He follows in his train. * 

The martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave; 

Who saw his Master hi tile sky, 

And call'd op Him to Save. 

Like Him, with pardon on bis tongue 
In midst of mortal pain. 

He pray’d for them that did the wrong! 
Who follows in bis tnun ? 

A glorious band, the chosen few. 

On whom the spirit came; 

Twelve valiant saints, their hope they 
knew, 

And mock’d the cross and flame. 


They met the tyrant's brandish'd steel, 
The lion’s gory mane: 

They bow’d their necks the deatli to feel! 
Who fidioWs in their tnun ? 

A noble urmy—men and boys^ 

The matron and the maid. 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice. 

In robes of lightarray’d. 

They climb’d the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain! 

Ob, God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train! 

IWNOCflSNX’s DAY, 

01), weep not o’er thy children’s tomb. 
Oh, Rachel, weep not so! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom. 

The flower in heaven shall blow. 

Firstlings of faith! the murderer’s knife 
Has miss’d its deadliest aim: 

The God, for whom they gave their life. 
For them to suffer came! 

Hiough feeble were their days and few. 
Baptized in blood and pain, 

He knows them, whom they never knew. 
And th^ shall live again. 

Then weep not o’er thy children’s tomb, 
- Ob, Rachel, weep not so! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdoni, 

The flower in heaven shall blow! 


EriPHANY. 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 

i>awn on our darkness and lend us thiuc aid f 
Star of the East, Uic horizon adorning. 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid ! 

Cold on his cradle tlic dew-drops arc shining, 
Low lies his head with the h^tsof the stall, 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining. 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 

Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom, and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh fW>m the forest or gold from the mine r 

Vainly we each ample oblation; 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure : 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration; 

Dearer to God arc the prayers of tlio poor. 

Brightest and best of the sons of tlic morning ! 

Dawn on- iHir darkness and lend us thiuc aid 
^tar of the East, the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is hid ! 
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nasT it'KiJAY ArTEtt rriPUAxy 
, No. I. 

AbashM be all the boast of Age 1 
lie hoary Ijearnojg tlumb ! 

Expounder <</ the mj'stic page, 

Uchoid an Infant come! 

<.»h, V/ihilom, whose unfading power 
Itesidu til’ Eternal stood', 

'i'o frame, in nature’s earliest hours, 

The land, the sky, the fiood ; 

\'ct didst not Thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear; 

To bless thy mother with a smile, 

And lisp thy falter’d prayer. 

l>ut in thy Father’s own abode. 

With Israel’s elders round, 
lUnversing high with Israel’s God, 

Thy chiufest joy was found, 

So may out youth adore Thy name ! 

And, Saviour, deign to bless 
^riih fostering grace the timid flame 
Of early holiness! 

'.ECOXD SUNDAY AFTEIt EFITllAKY. 

No. II. 

IIV cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows ! 
lliiw sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose J 

1 . 0 , such the child whose early feet, 

The paths of pcaci^ have tr^; 

’riiosc secret heart, with influence sweet, 

Is upward drawn to God ! 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 

I'he rose that blooms beneath the hill 
JMust shortly fade aw.ay. 

And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man's maturer age 
Will shake the soul with sorrow’s power, 
And stormy passion’s rage! 

11 Thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s ahrine t 
IVliosc years, with changeless virtue 
crown’d, 

IFcre all alike Divine. 

Dependant on thy bounteous breath, 

Wc seek thy grace alone, 

In childliood, manhood, age, and death, 
To Icccp us still thine own ! 

SECOND SUNDAY ATTEB EnrHANY. 

Incarnate Word, who, wont to dwell 
I'l liiwlv shape and cottage cell, 

U’.ilsi i)fii rci'uKc a guest to be, 

'i i>n„i Ic'livhv : 


Jljfmns. . 

Oh, when out soul flawn care is free, 

I'hen, Savimir, may we think on Thee, 
And, seated at the festal board, 

In Fancy^s eye behold X^ud. 

Then may wc seenu in Fancy’s esr, 

Thy mamia>droppi^’ tongue to hear. 

And think,....even now, thy searching gaze 
Each secret of our soul sum'ys ! 

So may such joy, chastised and purr. 
Beyond the bounds of earth endure; 

Nor pleasure in die wounded mind 
Shall leave a rankling sting behind! 

SErTVACESIMA SUNDAY. 

The God of Glory walks his round, 
From day to tUy, from year to year. 
And warns us each witli awful sound, 

“ No longer stand ye idle here ! 

• 

‘ ‘ Yo whose youn^heeks arc rosy bright. 
Whose hands ocestrong, wtiosc hearts 
ate clear. 

Waste not of hope the morning light! 
Ah, fools! why stand yc idle here ? 

* 

Oh, as the griefs ye would assuage 
That wait on life’s declining year, 
Secure a blessing for your age, 

And work your Maker’s business 
hire! 

•’ And ye, whose locks of scanty grey 
Foretell your latest travail near. 

How swiftly fades your worthless day ! 
And stand ye yet so idle here ? 

“ One hour remains, there is but one, 
But many a shriek mid many a tear 
Through endless years the guilt must 
moan 

Of moments lost and wasted here 

O Thou, by all tlry works adored. 

To whom tlic sinner's soul is dear, 
BecaU us to thy vineyard. Lord! 

And grant us grace to please thee 
here! 

COOD raiDAY. 

Bound upon tli’ accursed tree. 

Faint and bleeding, who is He ? 

By tbe eyes so pale and dim, 

Streaming blood, and writhing limb, 

By the flesh with scourges torn. 

By the crown of twisted thorn, ' 

By the side so deeply pierced, 

By the baflled burning tliirst. 

By the drooping death>dew’d brow, 

Son of Mon ! *tis Thou, ’tis Thou!. 

Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dtcad and awful, who is He '• 
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By the sun at noon-day paJe, 

Shivering roclUi and rending veil* 

By earth that trembles at His doom. 

By yonder saints who burst their tomb, 
By Eden, promised ere he died 
To the felon at his aide. 

Lord! our suppliant knees we bow. 

Son of God’tis Thou, ’tis Thou! 

Bound upon th* accursed tree, 

Sad and dying, who is He ? 

By the last and bitter cry; 

The ghost giv’n up in agony; 

By the lifeless body laid 
In the chamber of the dead; 

By the mourners come to weep 
Where the bones of Jesus sleep; 
Crucified I we know Thee now; 

Son of Man ! 'tis Thou, 'tis Thou! 

Bound upon th’ accursed tree, 

Dread and awful, who is He ? 

By the prayer for them that slew, 

•• Lord ! they know not what they do !" 
By the spoil’d and empty grave. 

By the souls he died to save, ' 

By the conrpiest He hath won. 

By the saints before Ilis tlirone. 

By tlie rainbow round His brow, 

Son of God I 'tis Thou, ‘tis Thou ! 

EASTER DAY. ' 

7 he Sun of Righteousness appears, 

'I'o set in blood no more; 

Tlie light which scatters all your fear!^ 
Your rising God, adore! 

Tlie saints, when He resign'd his breath. 
Unclosed their sleeping eyes; 
lie breaks again the bands of Death, 
Again the dead arise. 

Alone the dreadful race He ran. 

Alone tlte winepress trod; 
lie groans, He dies,—bdiold the Man ! 
He livesbehold the God! 

Ill vain the watch, the stone, the seal. 
Forbid the Lord to rise; 

He breaks jhe gates of death and hell, 

And oi>ens paradise! 

WHITSUNDAY. 

Sjlilit of Truth! on tliis Thy day 
To Thee for help wc cry, • 

To guide us through the dreary way 
Of dark mortality! 

We ask not, Lord! Tby cloven flame, 

Or tongues of various tone; 

But long Thy praises to proclaim 
With fervour in our own. 


Hymns. 

We mourn not that prophetic skill 
Is found on earth no more; 

Enough for us to trace thy wiU 
In Scripture’s sacred lore. 

We neither have nor seek the power 
Ill Demons to control; 

But Thou, in dark tempti^on’s hour, 
Shalt chase them from the soul. 

No heavenly harpings sootiie our ear, - 
No mystic dreams we share; • 

Yet hope to feel Thy comfort near. 

And bless Thee in our prayer. 

When tongues shall cease, and power de¬ 
cay, 

And knowledge empty prove. 

Do tliou thy trembling servants stay. 
With Faith, with Hope, with Love ! 

Finsr SUNDAY APTEa TaiNWY. 

Room for the Froud! Ye sons of clay 
From far his sweeping pomp survey, 
Nor, rashly curious, clog tlie way 
His chariot wheels before! 

Lo! widi what scorn his lofty eye 
Glances o’er Age and Poverty, 

And bids intruding Consdence fly 
Far from his palace door! 

Room for the Proud! but slow tfic feet 
That bear his coffin down the street: 
And dismal seems his winding-sheet 
Who purple lately wore! 

Ah 1 where must now his spirit fly 
III naked, trembling agony ? 

Or how i^all he for mercy cry, 

Who shew'd it not before! 

Room for the Proud! in ghastly state 
The lords of Hell his coming wait. 

And flinging wide the dreadful gate. 

That shuts to ope no more, 

'* Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 

** For him who mock'd at poverty. 

And bade intruding Conscience fly 
Far from his palace door 1” 

FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

I praised the Earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green; 

I praised the Sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield; 

And Eartli and Ocean seem’d to say, 

•• Our beauties arc but for a day!” 

T praised the Sun, whose chariot roll'd 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 
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I proiited the Moon> whose softer eye O God! O Good beyond compare! 

Gleam’d sweetly through the summer If thus Iliy meaner works are foir! 

sky! ' If thus Thy bounties gild the span 

And Moon and San in answer said, Of min’d earth and sinful man, 

•• Our days of light are numbered 1” How glorious must the mansion be 

Where Thy redeem’d shall dwell with 
Thee! 

VEVTR 8UNBAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! enthroned once on high. 

Thou favour’d home of God on earth, thou heaven below the sky ! 

Now brought to bondage with thy sons, a curse and grief to see, 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem! our tears shall flow for thee. 

Oil! hadst thou known thy day of grace, and flock’d beneath the wing 
Of Him who call’d thee lovingly, thine own anointed King, 

Then had tlie tribes of all tlie world gone up thy pomp to see, 

And glory dwelt within thy gates, and all tliy sons been free! 

" And who art thou that .nournest me," replied the ruin grey, 

" And fear’st not rather that thyself may prove a cast-away ?" 

" 1 am a dried and abject branch, my place is given to thee 
But woe to ev'ry barren graft of tby wild olive^tnee! 

Our day of grace is sunk in night, our time of mercy spent. 

Tor heavy was my children’s crimes and strange their pmiislimenl 
Vet gaze not idly on our fall, but, sinner, warned be, 

Who spared not His chosen seed, may send His wr^ on thee! 

" Our day of grace is sunk in night, thy noon is in its prime; 

Oh, turn and seek thy Kmour’s face in this accepted time ! 

So, Gentile, may Jerusalem a lesson prove to thee, 

And in the New Jerusalem thy home for ever be I" 

HtTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

1 .0, the lilies of the field, Baras nor hoarded grain have we. 

How their leaves instruction yield! Yet we carol merrily ,* 

Hark to Nature’s lesson given Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ! 

By the blessed birds of heaven! God provideth for the morrow I 

Every bush and tufted tree. 

Warbles sweet philosophy} *' One there lives whose Guardian eye 

" Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, Guides our bumble destiny; 

God provideth for the morrow! One there lives, who. Lord of all, 

Keeps our feathers lest tliey fall; 

“ Say, with richer crimson glows Pass we Uithely, then, the time, 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? Fearless of the snare and lime. 

Say, have kings more wholesome fare Free from doubt and fisithless sorrow 7 
Than we, poor ^tizens of ur ? God provideth for the morrow !'* 

SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

Wake not, oh, mother ! sounds of lamentation 
We^ not, oh widow! weep not hopelessly ■ 

Strong is Hhi arm, the Bringer of Salvation, 

Strong is the Word of God to succour thee i 

Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear him ; 

Hide his pale features with the sable pall; 
riiide not the sad one wildly weeping near him; 

Widow’d and childless, she has lost her all I 

Why pause the mourners ? Who forbids our weeping ? 

Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delay’d ? 

" Set down the bier,—he is not dead, but sleeping' 

Young man, arise'"—lie spake, and was obey'd ' 
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Chunge, tUen, oil, sad one! grief to exultation; 

Worsliip and fall before Messiah’s knee.^ 
Strong was His arm, the Bringar of Salvation; 
Strong was the word of God to succour thee! 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AETEB ZBINITY. 


When otir heads are bow'd with woe, 
When our bitter tears o’erflow; 
Wiien we mourn the lost, the dear. 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 

Thou our throbbing flesh hast worn, 
Thou our mortal griefs hast borne, 
Ttiou hast shed tlie human tear; 
Gracious Son of Mary, lieu! 

Wlicn tlie sullen death>bell tolls 
Fur our own departed souls ; 

When our final doom is near. 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear ! 


Thou hast bow’d the dying head , 

Thou the blood of life hast shed ; 

Thou host fill’d a mortal bier; 

Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 

When the heart is sad within 
With the thought of all its sin; 

When the spirit shrinks with fear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 

Thou the shame, the grief, hast known. 
Though the sins were not Thine own. 
Thou hast deign’d their load to bear, 
Gracious Son of Mary, hear! 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AETEB TEINITY. 

Oh, God ! my sins are manifold, against my life they cry, 

And all my guilty deeds foregone up to Thy temple fly; 

WUt Thou release my trembling soul, tlut to despair is driven ? 

“ Forgive!” a blessed voice replied, “ and thou shalt be forgiven I ” 

My foemen. Lord ! are fierce and fell, they spurn me in their pride. 
They render evil for ray good, my patience they deride; 

Arise, oh, King! and be the proud to righteous ruin driven! 

“ Forgive 1” an awful answer came, “ as thou wouldst be forgiven 

Seven times, oli, l<ord I I pardon’d them, seven times they sinn’d again . 
They practise still to work me woe, they triumph in my pain; 

But let them dread my vengeance now, to just resentment driven ! 
Forgive !” the voice of thunder spake, or never be forgiven !” 


AT A tUNEBAE. 


Beiicatli our feet and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the eountless dead. 
Above us is the Heaven! 


Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay. 
And Fate descend in sudden nigiit 
On manhood’s middle day. 


Their names arc graven on the stone, 
Their bones are in tlic clay; 

And ere another day is done. 
Ourselves may be as they, 

Dciatli rides on every passing breeze, 
lie lurks in every flower; 

Kueli season Ima its own disease. 

Its peril every hour! 


Our eyes have seen the steps of ngc 
Halt feebly towards the tomb. 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage. 
And dreams of days to come ? 

Turn, mortal, turn! thy danger kno^^ ^ 
Where’er thy foot can tread 
The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee oi her dead ! 


Turn, Christian, Inrn ! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for Hell or Heaven! 


We have just read some very beautiful devotional poems, quoted in die British 
Critic, from two volume^ by tbe Rev. John Kcblc, who has long been distin¬ 
guished at Oxford for his sctiolarship, and who, w'c arc happy to see, posscssce 
a very fine poetical genius. We' shall give an account of lliese volumes, which 
wc have not vet seen, but whose character it is easy to predict from such .pc- 
ciiiicns, in ah early Is’umber. 



To a Scene in Qjuihaesjt. 






TO A SCEHI IK CAITHNESS. 

Romantic wilderness of vales and mountains, 

How often with aw^ spirit have I stood 
Amid thy silence, where the gush of fountains, 

And the shrill wailing of the sca<mcw’s brood, 

Are all tliat break thy voiceless solitude! 

Of early reminiscence lull to me 

Arc thy grey summits, bald with countless yenvs— 

Thy glens, hung o*er with strange tranquillity,— 

Thy streams unruly bubbling to the sea, 

And even the wild heath that thy bosom bears. 

In vision I behold tall Morven stand. 

And sec the morning mist distilling tears 
x\round his shoulders, desolate and grand. 

And Scarabin that girdles round the laud, 

With his broad 'pant belt, arises up; 

And Berridale andLangwell—thy twin fountains— 

And Corrichoich’s glen, like to a cup. 

Reposing in the bosom of its mountains. 

No change upon thine aspect hath time made, 

Romantic wilderness! In sun or shade 
Thy streams continue still their ceaseless fall ; 

The fox and deer still hold their festival ; 

The ebon eagle floats above the glade. 

Thou knowest not of age tlie fell decay. 

For tbou art changeless; and the tinted bow, 

That wont to ht'ng o’er thee his arched way, 
iStill spans thee—l^autiful as ever—now. 

O, ever dear unto my memory 
Shall thy romantic hills and fountains be !' 

How often have 1 seen the morning star 
Warning the shepherd to his native dell. 

And seen the thundcr-cloud, opakc and far. 

Lower heavily on Morven’s citadel— 

Awing the hearts that in thy valleys dwell 
With tlie divinity of natures God I 
How often o’er tny mountains have 1 trod 
In sunshine and in calm, when Beauty hung 
Her summer flowers around thee of wild heath- 
When the soft west wind, delicately strung, * ‘ 

Sigh’d o'er thee with his bland and dewy breath: 

What time the shepherd maiden blithely sung— 
Circling her temples with the wild-tbymc wreath ? 

Beloved Lan^ell, even as a spell 
Across roy recollection floats each dell, 

'And strath, and stream, within thy circle lying— 

Each mountain, gulf, and rocky pinnacle, 

And even the echo of the norllt wind, sighing 
Over thy breast witb mclanclioly swell! 

Scene of the wild and beautiful, farewell! 

“iL * 

A Moueun rviUAGoni-.'N* 
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The Voice qf Nature, 


THB VOICE OFKATURB. 

I HEARD a bird on the linden treCj 
From which November leaves werefalling. 

Sweet were its notes, and wild their tone; 

And pensive there as I paused alone, 

Thev spake with a mystical voice to me. 

The sunlight of vanish’d years recalling' 

From out the mazy past. 

I turned to the cloud-bedappled sky, 

To bare-shorn field and gleaming water; 

To froHt-night herbage, and perishing flower; 

Whiie the Uobln haunted the yellow bower. 

With his faery plumage and jet-black eye, 

J.ike an unlaid ghost some scene of slaughter 
All mournful was the sight. 

Then I thought of seasons, when, long ago, 

■ Ere Hope’s dear sk^was dimro’d by sorrow, 

IIow bright seem'd the flowers, and the trees how green. 
How lengthen’d the blue summer days had been,— 

And what pure delight the young spirit’s glow. 

From the bosom of earth and air, could borrow 
Out of all lovely things. 

'J’hen my heart leapt to days, when, a careless boy, 

’Mill scenes of ambrosial Autumn roaming, 

I'he diamond gem of the F.vening Star, 

Twinkling amid the pure South afar. 

Was gazed on with gushes of holy joy. 

As the cherub spirit that ruled the gloaming 
With glittering, golden eye. 

And, oh ! with what rapture of silent bliss. 

With what breathless deep devotion. 

Have I watch’d, like spectre from swaging shroud, 

I'lie wliite moon peer o’er the shadowy doud, 

Illumine the mantled Earth, and kiss 
The meekly murmuring lips of Ocean, 

As a mother doth her child. 

But now I can feel how Time hath changed 
My thoughts within, the prospect round us— 

How boyish companions have thinn’d away; 

How the sun hath grown cloudier, ray by ray ; 

How loved scenes of childhood are now estranged; 

And the chilling tempests of Care have bound us 
Within their icy folds. 

'Tis no vain dream of moody mind. 

That lists a dirge i’ the blackbird’s singing; 

Tliat in gusts hears Nature’s own voice complain. 

And beholds her tears in the gushing rain ; 

When low clouds congregate blank and blind. 

And Wind’s snow-muifled arms are clinging 
Bound Autumn’s faded urn. 
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VISITS TO THS BABAW. 

Visit Sixth. 


IIIAP one dsy completed my morn¬ 
ing visits at an earlier hour than 
usual, and was returning home to get 
my breakfast, when, to my utter as¬ 
tonishment, I encountered in the mid¬ 
dle of the Bazar a lady riding on my 
own favourite horse Tuhltf, and ac¬ 
companied by a strange man who hur¬ 
ried her on with great haste, and who 
did not seem to know me as he passed. 
One or two of my old domestics were 
toiling after the party, making what 
speed they could, and though I exa¬ 
mined the lady from the corner of my 
eye as narrowly as good-breeding 
would permit, I could see nothing by 
which to recognise her. She seemed to 
bcsoyoimg and erect, and was so active 
in using her heels to ui^e my horse 
to his l^t amble, that I suspected it 
must be some one who had sucxeeded 
in appropriating the animal by some 
nefarious means, and that my people 
were pursuing to reclaim ik. When 
I was on the point of arresting the 
progress of the lady, and demanding 
my old friend Tukht, the rider’s veil 
w'as blown a little on one side, and ex¬ 
posed a diamond bracelet on the hand 
of the fair horsewoman. It was plain 
that she could not therefore be a plun¬ 
derer, and I concluded that it must 
be some fine lady of the court, who 
had been to visit my wife, and who 
had by her been mounted on my beast. 

When my servants came up, I de- 
maiided who had presumed to give my 
horse to a stranger and a woman. The 
man stared in amazement, and re¬ 
peated the word stranger, with his 
mouth still gaping open—then ap¬ 
pearing to divine the mistake under 
which I laboured, his stare relaxed in¬ 
to s grin, and he whispered, ** It is 
the Khanum”—and pushed on. 

I had iMlvd nothing of any intend¬ 
ed visit of ceremony, and the magni¬ 
ficence of the preparation indicated hy 
the bracelet I hadseen—the haste—the 
strange man who was with her—and 
the time of day so unusual for visiting, 
altogether made the affair quite inex- 
pUcabte. Had my wife been younger 
or more attractive, 1 might hare b^n 


uncomfortable in my inability to ac¬ 
count for the occurrence, but as things 
actually stood, I could not believe that 
there was any real cause for uneasi¬ 
ness. I thought it prudent, however, 
to detach one of my contidential at¬ 
tendants to follow the party, with di¬ 
rections to do so unobservt'd, and 
when be had lodginl them, to return 
and acquaint me where tlu y had gone. 
I then reflected, that when I should 
have got home, I might be able to 
ascertain the truth, and accordingly 
(quickened my pace. My first ques¬ 
tion on entering the house was, when; 
is the Khanum ? and in answer to luy 
interrogatory, I was informed, that 
shortly after I hail gone out, a ferosh 
from the Undcroon had come to tell 
my wife that the Taj ud Dowleh, the 
favourite wife of the Shah, was to-day 
to receive a visit from a Kuropean lady, 
and that her Majesty had summoned 
my wife to.assist in making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, and hail ordered 
her to appear in Jiergaytst attire—an 
injunction which, had her Majesty 
known the character of the lady as well 
as I did, she would probably have con¬ 
sidered superfluous. 

My curiosity having thus been re¬ 
lieved, I called for breakfast, but 
found tbat every woman in the housi* 
had been emmoyeil all morning in 
preparing for we Khanum’s visit, an<l 
that they had now attended her to the 
Haram. That no breakfast had been 
made ready for me, and that every 
place in which eatables were usually 
deposited had been carefully locked 
up. I ordered one of my pcojde to go for 
the keys, but he returned in about an 
hour with a doleful countenance, de¬ 
claring that all his endeavours to get a 
message conveyed to the Khanum had 
been ineffectual, and that unless I felt 
inclined to go without my breakfa.st, 
I had better think of getting some¬ 
thing from the Bazar, as there was 
not the most dlrtant prospect of my 
procaring a morsel to eat in my own 
Louse before evening. The man's ob¬ 
servation was judicioi^a, and. I there¬ 
fore sent him to brii^ me from tlic 
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nearest shops, some bread and cheese, 
with a slice of a melon, a little mint, 
and a bowl of buttermilk, whicbe was 
speedily produced, and though it cost 
only five shakees (four pence) was in - 
every r^pect much better than what 
was usually given for my breakfast. 

When my repast was over I slept 
for an hour or two, and in the after¬ 
noon sallied forth to my professional 
labours, which occupied me till near 
dusk. I returned home just at the 
moment when my wife was dismount¬ 
ing at the great gate of my house, and 
I accom]>anied her into the Underoon, 
without, hovrever, venturing to sneak 
till the raising of her veil should nave 
enabled me to judge whether it might 
not be more prudent to leave her to 
her own me<litatiuns. Itut she did 
not keep me long in suspense, for wre 
Iiad scarcely entered the inner court, 
when throwing back her veil, and 
showing a fae*e wrinkling with smiles, 
and shining with exercise hnd good 
humour, she said, in her most enga¬ 
ging tone, “ Come with me, Meerza 
«lear, and let me relate to you what 
bus passed at the 'J'tlJ ud Dowleh's pa¬ 
lace. There is not in all the Shah’s 
IIarum, and therefore not in the whole 
world, one woman who possesses half 
her dignity, intelligence, or kindness. 
Tlie "hah really shows his judgment 
hy the clioice he has made of a fa¬ 
vourite : and thomwhat a good husband 
he is—he gives his w'ives everything 
diey ask for, and though he has now 
been married to the T.lj for ten years, 
he pays her as much attention in every 
way as if she were a bride come home 
yesterday. All husbands should take 
example by the Shah.” 

“ Y'es,” said 1, and marry as many 
wives——” 

“ Away with you,” replied my wife, 
giving me a push that had nearly 
thrown me down; “ what do you 
want with wives—you have one too 
many and tqo good for you already.” 
I certainly was not prepared to ques¬ 
tion the truth of die first part of this 
proposition, whatever 1 might have 
thought regarding the second. The 
Khanum, however, did not give me 
time to make any remark, but went 
on—“ 1 must te Aym, Meerza, about 
the Foringcu lady and her children; 
they are as while as snow, and as red 
as roses, without a bit of paint; and 
if tliey would only colour their eye¬ 


brows and d^ their hair, they might 
almost be call^ pretty; and then tlieir 
hands are white and delicate, (I won¬ 
der what they wash themselves with,) 
and if they would only use hcmiakj 
they would become quite beautiful. 
Do you think, Meerza, it is the quan¬ 
tity of wine they drink that gives 
them so bright a complexion P If 1 
thought it was, I would- 

“ Well—but how did the visit go 
oiF?” interrupted I. 

Oh ! I will tell you all about it— 
I’ll tell you every particular.” I then 
request^ her to wait a moment till I 
should prepare my pen and ink—be¬ 
cause, as this was the first occasion on 
which any of the Shah's wives had as¬ 
sumed regal state, 1 was desirous to 
write down her account of the cere¬ 
mony. Highly flattered by iny at¬ 
taching so much importance to licr 
narrative, she look her seat close to 
my right elbow, but 1 begged her to 
move round to my left side, lest she 
should shake my arm while writing ; 
this matter being adjusted, she related 
as follows: 

When I went to the palace, the 
Taj ud Dowleh was not yet dressed, 
ami the slave girls and eunuchs were 
arranging the new hall, under the su¬ 
perintendence of Manoochehr Khan, 
the chief of the eunuchs, whom the 
Shah calls his right hand. 

“ You are quite right, Meerza, in 
attaching so much importance to tliis 
occurrence. It certainly is most im¬ 
portant. Y’'ou will see, that when the 
Shah allows his wife to share his 
power and splendour, other women 
will become something more than 
cooks and handmaids in their own 
houses. They will have a little of 
their own way in future, you may de¬ 
pend upon it.” 

" la future ?” said I—“ Yes, Meer¬ 
za, in futuro; hut let me tell you 
about Manoochehr Khan, and don't 
interrupt me again.—Well, the Khan 
was busy arranging the hall. He 
made them bring in the Taj’s richest 
reclining cushion, and her foot-cloth 
of pearls, and tJie Shah's crown and 
armlets; and the china in the up^r 
niches was cleaned and arranged— 
what magnificent china it is!—and, 
tile common door curtains were taken 
down, and the state curtains put up, 
and a number of magnificent things 
were arranged in the bwer niches; 
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bat I wifi teU you about them after¬ 
wards. Then the Khan directed the 
riavea to dress tbeiMelreB^ and gave 
them jewels and dressy from the 
Shah's wardrobe, and they retired 
each to her own apartment. In the 
meantime, I sat down with Taj’s 
Geess Sadeed,* Peri Nana, and smo¬ 
ked a kalleoon, and then we went 
to see that the foolish girls were 
dressing themselves properly. When 
we went in into the room occupied 
by Goolkhuz and Fatima, the crea¬ 
tures were running about almost na¬ 
ked, throwing water at one anotht-r. 
They had nothing on but a bathing- 
cloth tied round their waists; and 
just as we entered. Fatima got hold 
of Goolkhuz’s cloth, and pulled it 
off, so that the beautiful Gooi^ian was 
left without any covering except what 
God gave her. Fatima kept chasing 
her round the room, while Goolkhuz 
tried to roll herself in every door-cur¬ 
tain she came to. Peri Nana and I, 
thongh at drst we pretended to be 
angry, could not refrain from laugh¬ 
ing, and thought of our ovrn youngtr 
days, for the creatures were both of 
them very handsome. 

** While the mad girls were amu¬ 
sing tliemselves and us in this way, 
we heard the sound of 8li]>pcrs and a 
staff tapping on the marble pavement 
of the court, and when Peri Nana 
Jooked out, thinking it was the Khan, 
behold, there was the ShaH himself, 
in his wrapper and nightcap, coinc tc 
visit the Taj. His Majesty, hearing 
the noise in the room, came ({uictly in, 
making a sign to the Nana to say no¬ 
thing. 1 covered my face with my 
head-scarf as well as I could, but my 
eyes I could not manage to cover per¬ 
fectly. I never was so much ashamed 
in ail my life—the Sliah looked at 
me so particularly. Just as he en¬ 
tered, he saw Goolkhuz dart across 
the room to hide herself in a curtain, 
and Fatima after her, slapping her 
with her wet hands, and both scream¬ 
ing like mad creatures, as they were. 
Tlie Shah burst out into laughUr, 
and called out, ‘ jBarik,t Ullab Goolk¬ 
huz—Barik, Ullah Fatima!' The girls, 
turning round, and seeing the Shah, 


scampered tbont in all directions, and 
screamed ten times more than before, 
toe asized a shawl, and one a sheet, 
snd covered themselves as well as 
they could; but the Shah desired 
Peri Nana to take all the clothes and 
curtains out of the room, and th<: 
Nana was proceeding to execute his 
orders, when it was announced that 
the Tfij ud ‘Dowlch had come to re¬ 
ceive his Mi^esty, and show him the 
preparations which had been made. 
The Shah, hearing of her approach, 
went out to mtvt her; but she was 
already at the door, and seeing the 
confusion, and discerning the cause, 
looked significantly at the Shah, as 
'if asking further explanation. But 
his Majesty denied having had any¬ 
thing to do with it, and, laughing, re¬ 
counted how he had found the girls 
employed, and what sport they hud 
affonled him; adding that nobody bad 
so good taste in choosing her slaves as 
the Taj, ahd that Goolkhuz was real¬ 
ly a lovt ly creature. 

The Taj, obviously displeased that 
so much disorder liad hccii observed 
in her establishment, merely replietl, 
that she was glad the silly things had 
been able to afford the King of Kings 
some amusement; and when sbe beg¬ 
ged his Majesty to move into the 
hall where site would attend him, she 
remained behind for a moment to 
whisper something to Peri Nana, and 
then followed his ^lajtsty, who wait¬ 
ed for her at the foot of the steps. 

As soon as tliey wire gotie. Peri 
Nana acain entereil the room, and 
saiil, ‘ Well, you deyils, I thought you 
would not escape. You, Fatima, arc 
not to come near your mistress for a 
week ; and you, (molkhu/, are to dress 
yourself immediately, and take rare 
that you do it (piickly and neatly.' 
'I'he Nana then whispered to me, 
‘ Goolkhuz is to get a hundred stripes 
on the palms of her hands this even¬ 
ing, and to be shut u]) foj a month ; 
but we must not tell her now, for we 
cannot dispense with her beauty at 
the Mejtis, (meeting,) to-day ; and if 
she knew that she was to be }Uiriihhed, 
she would look melaneholy, which 
hurts her beauty ex^dingly.’ 


,*• Litecaliy, Grey-haired, 
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** Aootlier girl Was ordered to take 
Fatima’s place, but Peri Nana made 
80 many difficulties about instructing 
any other in her duty, that die 
admitted Fatima to the hall, but said 
she would enforce her sentence against 
both of them in the evening. 

The Shah returned much pleased 
with the tasteful arrangements which 
the Ti^j, and the agreeable Manoo* 
chehr Khan bad made ; and as he was 
passing the room where we were, 
thrust in his head and said, ‘ Barik, 
ITlla Goolkhuz—Barik, Ulla Fatima.* 
Goulkhuz, who washy this time near> 
ly dressed, and wlio was not aware that 
a severe jmnishment had been award¬ 
ed her, returned the Shah's look very 
pertly, and his Majesty, laughing, 
shook his stick at her. The TuJ at 
this moment cast an indignant glance 
at the slave, and the smile instantly 
left her face. She btcainc more grave, 
and completed lic-r toilet without far¬ 
ther interruption. 

Every thing was now arranged, and 
the Taj had gone up to the hall, when 
Manooehehr Khan came to me and 
Bilid, that I must receive the Eurojie- 
an la<ly at the door of the court, .and 
conduct her to the presence. BcMdes 
many oilier polite things, he said, that 
I liad hern selictid as a person of 
judgnieiit and ihscrethni to act on this 
oeiMsion as Chamberlain to her Ma¬ 
jesty, and hinted that tlicre was no 
knowing to what favours it might 
lead. lie considered it unnecessary to 
give me any directions, for he said my 
own good sense and projiriety would 
point out to me all that was necessary 
to be done. lie then gave me some 
tiifling hints about conducting her to 
the room, and then to the hall, and 
how many bows we were to make, 
and where we were to sit, and what 
1 was to say on presenting the stran¬ 
ger; and more particularly desired 
that we should receive her with great 
kindness, and treat her with marked 
resjiect and attention, for that, besides 
being a friend of lii-s, she was a per¬ 
son ofdisccrnment, and would remark 
any diliciency of politeness; and that, 
almveall, everythingmustbe conduct¬ 
ed with perfect propriety and deco¬ 
rum, for on that,point Europeans 
were more partiemar than Persians. 
However, it appeared to me tliat this 
last remark of the Khan’s must be a 
bit of atTcctation ; for how women, 


who mix promiacttoosly with men 
they never saw before, and never cover 
their faces even before the most per¬ 
fect stranger, can pretend to any nice 
feeling of propriety, or to any fteling 
at all of any kind, is to me unintelli¬ 
gible. However, I attended to every¬ 
thing the Khan said, for be is really a 
delightful roan—person, I mean—and 
he had scarcely finished speaking when 
Aga Seleem came to call Aga Mobarik, 
saying, that the European lady was 
close at hand. Aga Mobarik accord¬ 
ingly went out to receive her in - the 
covered gateway. In a few minutes 
the Aga came back leading the Euro- 
])ean lady, and though I had every de¬ 
sire to he very polite, I really could 
not at first keep my gravity. Only 
think, Meerza, instead of a c/mdder, 
she had on a great loose dark-coloured 
silk cloak, like an Armenian priest's 
robe, and in place of a roobund, an 
immense hood, like a horse’s nose¬ 
bag. However, I led her into the side- 
room next the door, on the right hand, 
where she put off her cloak and hood, 
and came out of her liideous covering 
much more civilized-looking than you 
could have expected. Her dress was 
nut in the least degree like what wc 
call a Fcringee dress, or what our paint¬ 
ers give to Fcringee figures. ()n the 
contrary, it was quite decent and re¬ 
spectable-looking. It consisted of one 
long while satin dress, reaching from 
her shoulders to her feet, and bound 
round the waist by a broad band, 
something like a Georgian dress, but 
much neater. Her neck was uncover¬ 
ed, except by a lliin kind of net, as 
fine as a spider’s-web, and an embroi¬ 
dered scarf of the same kind of stufi^ 
thrown loosely over it. She had on a 
turban, not made of shawl or silk like 
ours, but of an Istamboul embroider¬ 
ed handkcrciiief, of exquisite work¬ 
manship ; and she wore the diamond 
spray in her turban, in the middle of 
the front, instead of atone side, as we 
do. Then her hair was curled in 
small curls at her temple.s, and folded 
up behind, which dot s not look half 
so well as our long locks and plaited 
tails. The skirts of her robe were not 
long enough to hide her feet, and she 
had uu white silk stockings, so fine, 
that at first sight I tliought it was her 
bare leg, and wliite .satiu slippers, tietl 
up with white ribbands. Every port 
of her dress was as white as driven 
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sBoWi T«1 im&t saw anything «o 
whiter and what was very extraordi* 
nary, although the weather was so 
VNUnn, she wore white leather gloves 
upon Ifer hands. Her waist was small 
and- neat, and though she had two 
children with her, her figure was so 
very youtliful, you would have sup« 
posed her to l)e unmarried, and her 
step so quick, you would have imagi- 
nod she thought dignity consisted in 
moving rapidly. 

“ I^eaving the side*T 00 Ri, T conduct- 
t'd her across t?ie court, which really 
looked magnificent. The fountains 
were all playing—the edge of the great 
basin was covered by a row of large 
oranges, which were refiected in the 
water, and nosegays of the flowers 
wliich were then in season, such as 
the violet, and narcissus, end hyacinth, 
and the yellow rose, were floating in 
every direction, either in the basin or 
sailing down the stream. The fiower- 
ing shrubs in the garden sweetened 
the air with their various |>tTfumes, 
and some of the Shah's female singers 
were singing to their lutes in a cover¬ 
ed terrace which overhung the garden. 
As wc moved towards the hull, the 
European lady stopped once or twice 
to admire everything around her, and 
then darted on at a rate which made 
it impossible for me to keep pace with 
her. The steps leading to the hall 
were lined with slaves splendidly 
dressed and covered with pearls and 
jewels. 1 felt asliamed of the mean¬ 
ness of my own dress—you must cer¬ 
tainly get me some handsome orna¬ 
ments, Alcerza ; but when 1 looked at 
the lady I was conducting to sec what 
ornaments she had on, I was astonish¬ 
ed to find, that except the spray in her 
tarban, she had not one ornament of 
any kind about her. 

“ When we arrived at the door of 
the ball, and came in sight of the Tiij, 
we made an obeisance, and having 
crossed the threshold another, then 
a diird, before taking our seats. A 
chair was brought for the stranger, 
but she declined it with more polite¬ 
ness than I had expected, and we sat 
down on the nummud (felt). The 
Queaitfras seated nearly opposite the 
door at which we entered, and sat 
down not far from it. The new hall 
is a very handsome room—you have 
not seen it, Meerza. The roof, both 
sddes, and one end, are entirely com¬ 


posed of ttfge mirrors let into the 
waU, and the oth'^ end consisted of 
one great window of stained glass of 
every imaginable colour, arranged in 
beautiAil devices, reaching from the 
roof to the floor. It has four doors, 
and each of them was covered by a 
curtain of rose-coloured satin richly 
embroidered with gold, in handsome 
patterns, and lined with cloth of solid 
gold. The door by which we entereti 
was in the centre of one side of the 
room, and between the corrcsjwndiiig 
one on the op]K)site side and the win¬ 
dow sat the 'i'aj, supported on each 
siiio by one of her daughters. Two 
slave girls stood in each of three cor¬ 
ners of the room, and exactly op¬ 
posite to us sat the wife of linauin 
Wurdee Met'rza, the Shah's son ; be¬ 
side whom stood another slave girl, 
lletwetn the throne and the window 
sat, with all the gravity of a digoita'Ty 
of the state, Farrokhsecah Aleerza, the 
Taj's second son, a beautiful boy—^lie 
cannot be more than five years old, 
yet lie behaved like a man of forty, 
ilchiiul the 'I'aj stood the beautiful 
Georgian with a fan of gold wire 
studded with pearls iii her hand. Had 
I been her Majesty, I sbould have felt 
reluctant to idace her so iwar myself, 
for few could stanil in coinpariKoii 
with Goolkhuz. J am thought to have 
somejiidgincnt in such matters, Meer¬ 
za, and I assure you I never saw beau¬ 
ty so rich and bcaniiiig as she posses¬ 
ses. I^arge loiig-shajH-d dark eyes, 
shaded by her hl.irk fringy eye¬ 
lashes, a small delicate nose and r)ii- 
.sclled lips, that look as if a smile was 
ever near them—teeth like a string of 
equal pearls, and a bright transparent 
complexion that sheds beauty as the 
sun sheds light-long, thick, black chi.s. 
tering hair rolling down her neck and 
over her shoulders, without band or 
ornament; her tall, light,round,clastic 
figure speaking as plainly as her sweet 
face, the b'ghtness of a young heart 
conscious of the beauty she possesses." 
“Stop tor a moment,” s'lid 2, “ and let 
me mend my pen. Well, now proceed 
—^what was you saying.^ her,herwhat> 
—pray go on—how old may she be ?" 
“ I should think about eighteen,” re¬ 
plied ray wife.— ‘f A perfect woman,” 
said 1.-—** Yes,” replied iny wife, 
“ and such an arch-looking creature. 
If she had been in the llaram of 
Haroon ul Uesltecd, I'U answer fur it 
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she would have acted a couspicu« 
ous part as one of the tormentors of 
Poor Abon Hassan ; and yet, Meerza, 
with all these charms, she wanted the 
thoughtful beauty and dignity of the 
Queen, and that indescribable air of 
superiority so often given to exalted 
rank, more particularly when, as in 
this case, it is combined with superior 
intellect. Had you put the fan into 
the liauds of toe Taj, and seated 
Goulkhuz on the throne, you could 
liave had no difficulty in assigning to 
each her relative rank. 

“ Nothing could exceed the splendour 
and niagniiicencc, tlie dazzling rich¬ 
ness and brilliancy of the scene. The 
slave girls were blazing in diiiinonds, 
rubies, emeralds, and brocade and 
spangles. Their dresses, originally of 
the richest stuffs, wore so closely em¬ 
broidered with precious stones and 
pearls, that little else could be seen 
—tlicir forms, which were new to me, 
were not inelegant, and they were full 
of stateliness — they cunsisU'd of a 
close boddice, and instead of trowsers, 
a very wide petticoat, so long, that 
when they movetl their feet were in¬ 
visible, and they seemed to be sailing 
slowly over the smooth carpets with¬ 
out any bodily exertion, as if trans- 
porU'd by magic. One of the slaves 
contrived curiously enough to make 
hiT personal defects subservient to her 
love of display, for being blind*of an 
eye, she covered the eclipsed orb W'itli 
a patch so residendent with diamonds 
and otliiT precious stones, that I ques¬ 
tion whether she did not gain brilli¬ 
ancy by the loss of the quenched lu¬ 
minary. 

“ The Taj sat on a crimson velvet 
cloth, fancifully embroidered with 
small pearls, and reclined against a 
large square cushion of the same raa- 
teriiils, with this difference only, that 
in the cushion the pearls Avere so close 
together, tliat almost none of the vel¬ 
vet was visible, and at each of its 
corners hung a large tassel, of pearls 
as big as the top of my finger. Her 
own (Ircss was costly and magnificent. 
To the eye it appeared one sheet of 
jewels, but its fonn was not so beco¬ 
ming as that of the slave girls. At 
each side of her head were very large 
urnaineiitsof diamond, which branch¬ 
ed into single sprays, at the point of 
each of which was one pendant dia¬ 
mond of great size. On the crown of 


her head was a diamond arrakgeer—> 
her hair was cut in a straight line 
above her eye-brows, exact! y as I dress 
my own hair, and her eye-brows were 
painted broad and very dark, without 
any division from temple to temple, 
just as I used to paint mine. She was 
very highly rouged, so much so, in¬ 
deed, that her natural complexion 
could not be seen at all; so you see, 
Meerza, you need not say that I put 
on too much. She wore several dia¬ 
mond necklaces, amongst which was 
the new one with the diamond drops 
Avhich the King gave her, the stonesuf 
which Alanoochehr Khan assured me 
cost near 5(),U00 tomans. Her waist 
was very long, and lier petticoat so 
wide and stiff^ that it stuck out a great 
way all round. Her stomacher of 
large emeralds was exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful, and her whole appearance wor¬ 
thy the favourite of the King of Kings* 
The European lady declared that she 
had the most musical and sweetest 
voice bhc ever heard, and made us all 
laugh by saying, after we retired, that 
had she not s{>oken, her appearance 
Avas so artificial that she wo^d have 
doubted whether she Avas alive. Her 
two daughters sat beside her, and 
though neither of them bad any paint, 
they both looked very pretty. The 
European lady was astonished to find 
that one of them was married, though 
she is fifteen years old, (I wonder how 
old these Feringees think a girl should 
be before she marries,) she wore on 
her head a bunch of gold hair, which 
hung down her back, and had a very 
good effect. The dress of the young 
Prince looked very elegant and sim¬ 
ple. It was a plain robe of purple 
velvet, without any ornament; but ne 
wore armlets of pearls as large as the 
top of my thumb, and he had a tiara 
of diamonds on his cap, and a dia¬ 
mond-hilted dagger in his waist 
shawl. 

" On a niche above the Queen’s head 
was placed the crown of the Shah, and 
on each side of it, a lambskin cap or¬ 
namented with diamond sprays. Be¬ 
side her lay^ the Shah’s bazoobunds 
(.mnlets) in one of which is the set 
of light, and in the other tlic moun¬ 
tain of s]denduur. 

“ ^Ve had not sat long before a slave 
went out, and presently returned with 
a golden ewer inlaid Avith emeralds. 
It contained rose-water, with which 
It 
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she sprinkled our hands. Manoochehr 
Khan was then sent for, and tlie Queen 
addressed herself to him, paying the 
stranger very polite cnrapliinents, to 
which the Khan, in her name, made 
suitable replies. While this convert 
sation was going on, eoifee was served 
in beautiful china*cups, placed in lar« 
per ones of chased gold and enamel. 
After coffee, sweetmeats and sherbets 
were brought in on large silver trays, 
and when they were removed, tea was 
handed round. The stranger then pro¬ 
posed to w'itlulraw ; but Manoochehr 
Khan would not permit her, and beg- 
pe<l her to stop while her IMaiesty re¬ 
tired to pi ay, saying, that when she 
returned, permission would be given 
to retire. 

“ The Taj, with her little son and 
her two daughters, then rose. Two 
slave girls held up the door curtain, 
and they moved slowly and majestical¬ 
ly out of the apartment. Manoochehr 
Khan availed himself of tliis opportu¬ 
nity to show our guist some of the 
Taj’s private apartments, wliich were 
decorated in the same inannificent 
style. On an Arabian reading-desk 
of pure gold, inlaid with jewels, and 
covered with a gaure Vi-il cinSroidcretl 
with pearls, was placed a finely writ¬ 
ten Koran. On o.ich side of it lay a 
rosary of beads, the one pearls of great 


8186 and brilliancy, the other of cut 
emerald beads. The carpets were of 
tire finest description, manufactured at 
Herat ; and the corners of the rooms 
were occupied by large cushions of 
black and crimson velvet, embroidered 
in gold, with endless devices of birds, 
beasts, trees, flowers, and other pat¬ 
terns. 

" When we returned to the hall, we 
found her Alajesty again seated, and 
the Fcringce lady was about to resume 
tlie seat she formerly occupied ; but 
the Taj calletl her close to her, said a 
griat number of kind things—called 
her sister, and begged her to come fre¬ 
quently to sec her. At an apjiointed 
signal, a handsome white shawl, and a 
variety of diamond ornaments, were 
lirought in, and presented by the 
Queen to the stranger, who acknow¬ 
ledged, in appropriate terms, the ho¬ 
nour done her. All this having been 
arrangtd, ive retired as we had enter¬ 
ed. The lady expressed herself much 
gratified by her visit, spoke in terms 
of high admiration of tlie Queen, and 
of her estahli-shmcnt; and we wished 
her good morning, with a sincere de¬ 
sire to see her sinni and often. Her 
Foringee servant woman, wlio had 
b.eii in attendance, also received suit¬ 
able ]<resenls, and we all ]iarted in 
good spirit-s and good-humour.” 
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TIIR GAME LAWS. 


The ofTorts which have so long 
heeii made by the highest, as well as 
the other, guides of |»ai»lic opinion, to 
make the iidtion believe that its laws 
and systems are marvellously faulty, 
have natiinally been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. John Bull is now convinced, 
that his constitution and laws, instead 
of being “ the perfection of human 
wisrloin," and the mliniration of the 
w'orld,” are things so erroneous and 
•Icfective, th§t they inflict on him al¬ 
most every conceivable injury. Tbc 
worthy man does notask himself, why 
lie could not discover this until it was 
told him—wliy its operation on his 
own person diet nut make him sensi- 
hle of it—why he was wont to boast 
so mightily of tilings which he now 
conceives to be so injurious; he does 
not inquire whether those, whose as- 
sertion.s sup[dy him with the convic¬ 
tion, arc people worthy of being trust¬ 
ed ; but he believes because he will 
believe, and nothing will content him 
hut wholesale change under the name 
of improvement, llis labours in thi.s 
way have hitherto been attended with 
a portentous incasure of failure, but, 
nevertheless, he proceeds with his cha¬ 
racteristic fortitude. He flounders 
about amidst his calamities—blows 
out his cheeks, and pads his drcs.s that 
his emaciated condition may not be 
discovnri'd—hides the rents and patch¬ 
es in his garments—and protests that 
his “ improvements” have wonder¬ 
fully benefited his health .and pros¬ 
perity. Honest .Tolin will not “ im- 
Vot.. XXII. 


prove” much farther, bcfo|p he will 
fill his hands with other employ¬ 
ment. 

Amidst the sweeping denunciations 
against all that is, the Game Laws 
have naturally received a iloublc por¬ 
tion of condemnation. These laws exist 
in favour of the Aristocracy, to which, 
the leaders of the cry for change are 
the inveterate enemies; and the at¬ 
tacks on thj’m arc highly efficacious 
in covering it with slander and oblo¬ 
quy. To a large part of the commu¬ 
nity, and that part which in these 
days is represeutetl to be practically 
the whole in resjiect of opinion and 
inti rest, tltcy are from their natuib 
very ili.stasteful ; and, in consequence, 
any abuse of them, however absurd 
anil groumlless, is exceedingly ])lea- 
sant. There is thus .a desire on the 
one side to malign them to the ut¬ 
most, and a disposition on the other 
to believe the worst that can be said 
of them; this is in addition to the 
feeling engendered against them, in 
common with other laws, by the pus- 
jiion for innovation. It follows as a 
matter of course, that they receive 
about all the vituperation that lan¬ 
guage can supply; and it follows, 
likewise, as a matter of course, that 
the vituperation consists in the main 
of baseless statements, and ill names. 

We are numbered with those who 
hold, that the destruction of one of 
the F,st.ites of the llcahn would yield 
no beru fit whatever to the others; 
and tinit the muintenanee of I'm'!) in 
4N 
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kf» proper Aef(tet of power and privi¬ 
lege, ia caaentud for the weal of all 
the three. Being friendly to the ex¬ 
istence of the Constitution, we have 
no choice but to believe that the Aris¬ 
tocracy ought to exist, a* well as the 
^etnocracy ; nnd that it would be 
quite as pernicious to sacrifice the for¬ 
mer to the latter, as to sacrifice the 
latter to the former. We are warm 
admirers of the principles of the Con¬ 
stitution, and, of course, we are cotn- 
pellod to think that the rights of the 
rich and titled ought to be not less 
respected, than those of the poor and 
nameless. If robbery and destruction 
he commcncetl in the highest classes, 
it is very certain they will not end 
there; consequently we are convin¬ 
ced, that the very lowest classes have 
a vital interest in preventing them 
from being commenced anywhere. 
We dit-sent wholly from the fashion¬ 
able philosophy which, at the mo¬ 
ment when it professes to idolize the 
Constitution, openly endeavours to 
destroy it, not only in essence and 
operation, but in form and being. 
Holding these opinions in the ab¬ 
stract, the aspect of the times teaches 
us, that it is doubly our duty at this 
hour to act upon them. Every one 
knows that in late years the Demo¬ 
cracy has gained prodigiously in pow'er 
and influence upon the Aristocracy. 
The greater part of those to whom the 
nation looks for opinion, including 
the leading supporters of the Mini¬ 
stry, are zealously labouring to cover 
the latter with public contempt and 
animosity, on the score of ignorance 
and iniquitous motive. In the news¬ 
papers, in the House of Commons, 
and even by a leading member of the 
Ministry, the Upper House of Par¬ 
liament has been held up to public 
indignation for disebarging its consti¬ 
tutional duty. A war now rages 
aminst tbe Aristocra^, the object of 
i^ich is to degrade it from its place 
in society, and to accomplish its vir¬ 
tual annihilation as a separate Estate 
of the Realm : in this war it has to 
contend singlebanded imainst the De- 
Bwcracy, the Press, and even the Mi¬ 
nistry. If the latter venture but spa¬ 
ringly on open oflfbnsive measures, 
its deeds and the conduct of its in¬ 
struments render it a principal in the 
conflict. 

We find in these considerations 
abundant grounds for not attadting 


the Game Laws, from motivea of hos¬ 
tility to the Aristocracy ; and for ro- 
fnsiug to take anything upon trust, 
which emanates from people who so 
attack them. Being thus far disposi'd 
to impartiality, we find but little to 
attract us from it in the words of 
those who revile them, merely beesusc 
they are dis()ualifieit for killing game. 
The epithets ** odious.'' “ tyranni¬ 
cal,” “ dcrooralliing," A:c. ^tc., which 
are so lavishly heaped upon the (iaine 
Laws, are bitter as heart could desire, 
but to us they are not equally con¬ 
vincing. Without the necessary ac¬ 
companiments of plain, sober fact, and 
argument, we hold lliem to be worth¬ 
less. 

We propose, therefore, to glance at 
these I^ws without being It-d by the 
declamation, flow from whom it may, 
which is employed against them. We 
will not rail against them to injure, 
nor defend them to benefit, the Aris¬ 
tocracy ; we will put it, as an Aristo¬ 
cracy, wholly out of sight.* Regard¬ 
less of the opinions of tins class or 
that, of the gamc-kilW or the game- 
eater—of tlje qualified man or the 
poacher, we will inquire into the com¬ 
mon sense of the question, and endea¬ 
vour to Hscertain how fur llte Game 
Laws are sanctioned by natural and 
constitutional right and equity, and 
by the common good oLthe commu¬ 
nity at large. We knowiull well that 
in this we place before ourselves a task 
alike difficult and invidious ; aud were 
we to consult our ease and peace, we 
should join in the general clamour. 
But we know dial if the question be 
decided in the manner called for by 
the interest of the whole community 
—by the interests of the {Kwr, as well 
as those of the great—it must be de¬ 
cided, not by prejudice, selfishness, 
and deluaion, but by truth, reason, 
justico, and honesty; and our know¬ 
ledge of this truth will not suffer us 
to descend to the baseness of taking 
any other tlian the course we have 
stated. Happy! thrice happy ! would 
it be for our country, if it would fol¬ 
low our example on this point; and 
^ways, in regulating its multifarious 
interests, act on a truth so obvious 
and well-established. 

The* assailants of the Game Laws 
may be dividetl into two classes: the 
one consists of respectable well-mean¬ 
ing men, who merely seek to amend 
these Laws, without injuring what 
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they ooncdre to be the fair riglits of 
the owners of game. They rather 
make use of the clamour, than join 
in it. The other consists of people 
who are authors of the clamour, and 
who^ demands amount to the utter 
abolition of the Game Laws. With 
them, game is common property, and 
all prosecutions under these I^aws are 
unjust and tyrannical. Against the 
first class, we shall say noOiin", and 
on much of what it wishes to do, we 
shall be silent. Whether the qualifi> 
cation be properly distributed amidst 
the owiiLTs and occupiers of land, is a 
question which we shall not discuss. 
Wc wish to speak cluefly with refer¬ 
ence to the grand charge against the 
(raine Laws—the other charges arc of 
comparatively no moment—that they 
deprive the poor of their rights, and 
form a prolific source of demoralisa¬ 
tion and crime: and wc should only 
confuse and weaken our observations 
by mixing up with them disputed 
points having nothing to do with the 
charge. We shall, tlicreforc, confine 
ourselves in a great measure to the 
doctrines, actually or practically, put 
forth by the second class. 

Gn the threshold of the inquiry we 
find two important questions of pro¬ 
perty ; the one relates to the game, 
and the other to the land on which 
the game is found. It is alleged by 
poaciiers that game is provided by na¬ 
ture, and that, unlike sheep, horses, 
jkc. it IS as much the property of one 
man as of another. If this were al¬ 
leged by them alone, it would be be¬ 
low notice, but the same is asserted by 
various of those who lead the clamour; 
it forms one of the leading proofs of 
the latter that the Game l^aws are 
unjust. As these people cannot, like 
the poachers, shelter themselves un- 
tler the plea of ignorance, the asser¬ 
tion proves very strikingly, that they 
judge common honesty to be of no 
worth, and that their cause is a very 
rotten one. 

A man forms a part of his estate 
into a preserve, and buys, or hires 
men to procure him game, with which 
to stock it. The game in this case 
]>08scsse8 every quality that law and 
reason could require making, not 
only it, but all its offspring, the pro- 
|)orty of this individual. To argue 
tiiat what a man buys, or breeds, and 
maintains on hisown ground at a great 
expense, ia no more his proi»crty than 


it K that of another, wotlld be to strike 
at the foundations of all property. It 
matters not whether this be hares and 
pheasants, or sheep and oxen. If a 
London shopkeeper buy a parrot, and 
breed in his garden at Hackney ducks 
and rabbits, he deems them to be as 
much his property, as the goods in 
his shop; and were poachers to pos¬ 
sess themselves of them, as they pos¬ 
sess themselves of game, he would 
prosecute them with os much zeal as 
common thieves. 

The preserved grounds in this coun¬ 
try have been to a great extent stocked 
in this manner. If the chief part of 
the game they now contain have been 
bred on them, this makes no dii^renee 
on the head of property. The sheep 
bred by the farmer are quite as much 
his property, as those bought by him. 
This would answer our purpose, were 
we to extend the question of property 
in game no farther ; because it is prin¬ 
cipally to the preserves and adjoining 
fields, commonly the property bf the 
same owner, that the poacher resorts. 
He can find no game worth his notice 
on other land. It is manifest, that on 
the dearest and soundest prindplcsof 
right, reason, and equity, the indivi¬ 
dual has an exclusive right of property 
in the game which he buys, or breeds, 
and feeds and retains on his own land; 
and that those who appropriate this 
game to their own use without his 
permission, arc as guilty of robbery, 
as they would be, should they plunder 
tlic warehouse of the merchant, or the 
shop of the shopkeeper. 

The law will not give the man who 
thus possesses game an exclusive pro¬ 
perty in it, if it stray to the land of 
others, because he cannot establish its 
identity—because he cannot prove that 
which is essential for proving orvner- 
ship in everything—and not because 
his property in it is destroyed. When 
game cannot be thus claimed by the 
individual, on the right of purchase, 
breeding, and maintenance, it clearly 
becomes the property of the land¬ 
owners as a body—of that body of 
men, who among them have borne 
whole cost of breeding and maintain¬ 
ing it. The produce of the land-is the 
indispntaUe right of the possessors tJf 
the land, be it what it may. If any 
claim be here set up by the occupier 
of land, it must be remembered that 
he has no right to anything beyond 
what he btipulatcsfor with owner; 
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atul that if liis crops sufT- r from game, 
liis rent is in conai'qncHcc lower; the 
lau^lowners practically buy of biin, 
with reduction of rent^ all the food he 
supplies to game. 

The Game Laws, therefore, in ma¬ 
king game property, ary guided by the 
principles which guide other laws that 
define property—by the principles of 
right, reason, and equity. On their 
manner of sharing it to the individual 
landowners, after giving it to the body, 
it is not necessary for us at present to 
speak. It is manifest that, however 
they may act on this point, those who 
are not landowners, have no right 
whatever to any share. Whether the 
jioacher takes game from preserves, or 
from lands of a contrary character, it 
is perfectly dear, that, in taking it, 
he steals what is, not only in law, but 
in right, n ason, and equity, the pro¬ 
perty of others. This wc say is per¬ 
fectly clear, if any such thing as truth 
have existence. 

Having disposed of the question of 
property relating to game, we will 
proceed to the one relating to land, 
if the Game Laws were, acconliug to 
the wish of many people, wholly abo¬ 
lished, what would follow.^ Would 
tlic community at large be at liberty 
to kill game at pleasure ? It would, if 
the game could be found on the high 
roads, but not otherwise. There would 
be the law of trespass in the way. The 
abolition would practically give the 
exclusive right of killing game to the 
occupiers of land ; while the poachers, 
the inhabitants of towns, and the poor 
generally, would still be under legal 
prohibition. These occupiers would 
suspect every person they found ou 
their land to be a game-seeker; and 
wc imagine that prosecutions for tres¬ 
passing would be more numerous than 
the present prosecutions for poaching. 

To give, therefore, the right of kill¬ 
ing game to the community at large, 
not only the Game Laws, but the law 
of trespass must be abolished. The 
poor mau must not only have a right 
to kill game, but he must have a right 
to traverse the land of other men in 
search of it: The one right would be 
nominal witliout the other. Now, 
whatever may be said with regard to 
game, it will scarcely be contended 
that land is not property. Land is 
the property of its owner, if the mer¬ 
chant, the manufacturer, the shop¬ 
keeper, aud the labourer, possess «Dy<^ 


thing whatever that can claim the 
name of property. This is ptTfectly 
clear ; and it is equally clear that, iu 
natural right, the owner of land ought 
to have the power to prevent others 
from trespassing on it j without such 
power, he woulu be deprived of those 
rights of property which are essential 
for protecting him from oppressive 
and ruinous injury. 

Were the right to kill game on any 
man's ground at pleasure conferred on 
the nation at large, the body of the 
people would hold that the season for 
killing game had neither beginning 
nor end. At any rate, they would ne¬ 
ver think of making it commence so 
late as the 1 st of September- Tlvrough 
a very large part of Great Britain, the 
farmers, on the average, do not begin 
to cut their corn until about the iioth 
of August; and, through a large part, 
they do not begin until about the close 
of the same mouth. Were the right 
to kill game granted as we Jiave said, 
the first in the field would, of course, 
have the best hope of success ; and al¬ 
most half the growing crops of the 
country would be trampled down and 
wasted in the search for hares and par¬ 
tridges. One part of the coininunity 
would thus possess the power of de¬ 
stroying the property of the other part, 
and of bringing hunger and distress 
upon the whole. 

Independently of this, the occupiers 
of land would be subjected to grievous 
lasses throughout the j'car. At pre¬ 
sent they suftbr greatly. The follow¬ 
ers of a pack of hounds, or a knot of 
coursers, traverse a farm towards the 
close of the year, when the ground.is 
little better than a puddle from mois¬ 
ture. They gallop over the newly- 
sown wheat and tlie new seeds ; they 
break down the fences; they leave 
open the gates; they set tlte sheep 
astray; and fortunate is the farmer, if 
five pounds will cover the injury they 
dohim. His imurics of this kind would 
be prodigiously multiplied; for he 
would almost be daily visited by cour¬ 
sing parties, formed by the ^opkeep- 
ers, clerks, &:c., of towiu, who have 
now no qualification. Then the poor 
would be transformed into pedestrian 
sportsmen, to whom everything would 
be game that they could convert into 
profit, and who would add to w^te, 
robbery. The farmer would coutiiiu- 
ally have to bear 'depredations of all 
descriptions. 
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We have sa'ul quite suflicicnt to 
j)rovc, that according to every priuci- 
[lie of right, reason, and equity, the 
owners and occupiers of land ought 
to have the power to prevent other 
people from trespassing on their land. 
iSuen TOwer is, in truth, inseparable 
from toe idea of property. To give a 
man the liberty of entering the land 
of his neighbour for the purpose of 
killing game, is to give him the Ubcr> 
ty to use and destroy his nLighbour’s 
jiropcrty: It is directly at variance 
with all natural and constitutional 
right. It of course follows, that if the 
(iuinc I.aws should be wholly abolish¬ 
ed, there must be laws to prohibit 
one man from trespassing on the land 
of another—laws that, in their opera- 
Mon, would prohibit thew'orking class¬ 
es, and the mass of the population of 
tuvr'iis, from killing game; or the own¬ 
ers and occupiers of land would have 
their jn-operty continually invaded, 
warted, and stolen by the rest of the 
community. 

Honest men—and Ave speak only to 
such men—will need nothing more to 
convince them, that in principle, the 
(<aine Laws, so far as they prohibit 
those from killing game who are not 
owners or occupiers of land, are un¬ 
assailable; and that these law's, or 
(itbers of similar operation, are essen¬ 
tial for preventing one part of the 
C'jinmunity from oppressing and rob¬ 
bing the other part. We will there¬ 
fore, in the next place, inquire what 
real hunlships those wlio are prohi- 
hitid from killing game, endure from 
the prohibition. 

If the poor man abstain from the 
double oilence of trespassing upon his 
neighbour's land, and appropriating 
his neighbour’s property, he will not 
be injured by the Game Laws. It is 
for this oiFeiicc that he is prosecuted. 
He knows when he commits it that it 
is a violation of law; and at any rate, 
in preserved grounds, game must dis¬ 
play to him all the characteristics of 
property. If it be unjust to prose¬ 
cute the poor man for this, it is un¬ 
just to prosecute him for stealing 
fowls or sheep from the farmer, and 
groceries or drapery mm the shop¬ 
keeper. It is unjust to prosecute him 
for robbing on the highway. In each 
case, the guilt diii^s only in degree, 
and not in kind: In respect of d^ee, 
it is quite as great in poaching, as iu 
various minor thefts in shops, which 
jrc severely punished, The poor man 


has only to be honcst<~to keep bis 
hands from picking and stealing—and 
he will never suffer from the (^ame 
Laws. The compulsion which binds 
him to this is neither hardship nor 
grievance; it is the same compulsion 
which hinds his fellow-subjects, rich 
as well as poor, for the protection of 
his own property. 

It is urgra by the enemies'of the 
laws, that poaching is prompted by 
hunger—that the poor ipaii steals 
game to keep himself and his family 
from starving. If tliis were even cor¬ 
rect, it would be a very worthless apo¬ 
logy for the guilt, setting aside jus¬ 
tification ; hut it is not. Exceptions 
there are, hut poachers, in general, 
are actuated by other motives than 
want. In England the poor man has 
the power—which we fervently hope 
will never he taken from him-—of com¬ 
pelling the owners and occupiers of 
land to supply him with necessaries 
when he cannot earn them; and this 
is a sufficient answer to the plea. His 
possession of this power over the own¬ 
ers and occupiers of laud, eifectually 
destroys, even in lawless necessity, his 
right to rob them. Speaking general¬ 
ly, the poacher takes up the calling 
from idleness, vicious habits, bad cha¬ 
racter, and the hope of gain—from 
precisely the causes which make men 
pickpocKets and housebreakers. He 
steals game not that Ills familymay 
cat it, but to sell it for profit. The 
plea of want is not a more valid ex¬ 
cuse for him than it is for the most 
profligate criminals; for the latter caa 
truly aver, that their crimes form their 
only means of subsistence. 

With regard to the richer part of 
those who are not qualified to kiU 
game, it must be observed that the 
right, putting aside a few exceptions 
not worthy of notice, is not a matter 
of grace Und privilege; it is a thing 
of purchase, open to all the commu¬ 
nity. Any man, no matter what he 
is, may buy what will qualify him, if 
he have sufficient money. The rich 
merchant, manufacturer, or tradesman, 
can at all times qualify himself, if he 
thinks good to do so. As to the less 
wealthy inhabitants of towns, who 
cannot afford to buy the qualification, 
what hardships do they suffer from 
the Game Laws ? They ore prohibit¬ 
ed from diverting themselves, by tres¬ 
passing upon tlie land, and damaging 
and appropriating the property of other 
individualg. This is the whole. They 
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are mcrdiy deprived of tlic drverjim ; 
for, as we ^all presently shew, they 
obtain game in as great abundance^ as 
they could obtain it under any system. 
The traders who, while they can pro¬ 
cure a suffidcncy of game, either gra¬ 
tuitously or at a moderate price, rail 
against the laws in question, merely 
because they are not at liberty to tres¬ 
pass upon, waste, and carry oW, the 
property of others, ought in consis¬ 
tency, to rail with equal vehemence 
against the laws which prevent their 
warehouses and shops from being en¬ 
tered and plundered at pleasure by the 
community at large. Such men would 
be but little deserving of compassion, 
were they taught by depredations on 
their own property, to respect that of 
others. 

The Game I..aws might be attacked 
with some justice, if game ranked 
amidst the necess^ies, or leading com¬ 
forts of life, and if they were the sole 
cause of keeping it from the reach of 
the mass of the people. But what is 
the fact ? No one will say that it takes 
its place amidst necessaries. It is not 
eaten witli much relish for more, than 
three or four months in the year. In 
regard to the palate, it would be far 
inferior to beef, mutton, or bacon, if 
eaten constantly like them with merely 
tlte gravy that it would itself yield. 
Thehare without the stuffing, melted 
butter and jelly; and the pheasant or 
partridge without the basting with 
butter, made-gravy, and bread-sauce, 
would be exceedingly unpalatable, 
compared w’ith the poor man’s rasher 
of bacon, saying nothing of shambles’ 
meat. There are very few people 
who would not sooner dine from a 
plain joint, tlian from game with all 
its necessary adjuncts, if compelled to 
dine wholly from one, or the other. 
Game appears on the dinner table as 
an occasional delicacy, excellent as a 
part of the meal, but by no means 
worthy of being a constant substitute 
Sot the more homely fare supplied by 
the butcher. From the high keeping 
it requires, the taste for it is to a very 
great extent an acquired one; and, 
speakigg generally, the lower orders 
havi^ipiie relish ror it. 

-’Putting this aside, were game sold 
like other articles of food, its price 
■would always keep it above the reach of 
tho poor; and were every one at liberty 
to kill it where he could find it, there 
would be none for either poor or rich. 


The lower orders generally could not 
under any circumstances obtain more 
game, than they obtain at present. 

Passing from the poor, there is 
scarcely a small tradesman in a coun¬ 
try village, who cannot at present, oc¬ 
casionally obtain game gratuitously 
during tne season, through friendship 
with some gamekeeper, or gentleman's 
servant; or through some other means. 
There is scarcely a farmer who cannot 
obtain it in the same way. The plain 
working fanners have no wish to see it 
very frequently on their tables; and 
the higher class of farmers, either from 
being qualified, or from their acquaint¬ 
ance with qualified people, have it 
gratuitously in reasonable abundance. 
Proceeding to the inhabitants of large 
places, a very great proportion of them 
receive presents of game from their 
country friends through the season. 
In every large place, game can be 
bought, notwithstanding the laws, at 
as cheap a rate as could be expected 
if the sale of it were legalized. Those 
who cannot obtain it from country 
friends, can buy it at about the same 
price in proportion, as poultry. Lon¬ 
don, notwithstanding its enormous 
size, is supplied with it almost pro¬ 
fusely. At dinner parties, public and 
private, large and small—even at the 
snug tavern-dinner of a few friends— 
there is a course of game. 

The population of England is at 
this moment as abundantly supplied 
with game tliroughout all its classes, 
as it could expect to be under any change 
of law whatever. There is not a mo¬ 
derately respectable family in it, wliich 
does not taste in every season as much 
game, as it could [hope for from any 
change whatever. While the popula¬ 
tion is thus supplied, it receives a vast 
portion of its supply without trouble 
or cost, in the shape of presents. We 
arc very confident, that if the Game 
Laws were wholly abolished, an im¬ 
mense number of those who now have 
game in plenty, would never be able 
to tjiste it; and we are equally confi¬ 
dent, that if the sale of game were 
leplized, an immense number, of those 
who now obtain it gratuitously, would 
have to buy it at a high price, or be 
without it. 

The hardships, therefore, which the 
Game Laws in REatiTv impose upon 
those whom they disqualify, arc the 
following. They prohibit them from 
being guilty of trespass, waste, and 
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robbery, towards others. Tliey pro¬ 
hibit them from diverting themselves 
with killing game on the land of 
others. They give them as much 
abundance of game, as they could hope 
for from any change. They supply 
them with an immense portion of game 
gratuitously. They enable them to 
obtain game in far greater abundance 
and at a much cheaper rate, than they 
would be able to do, were these laws 
aboli-slied. 

More cannot be necessary to prove, 
that the disqualified people do not de¬ 
serve the least commiseration; and 
that, so far as concerns their indivi¬ 
dual interests, there is not the smallest 
need for the change of a single sylla¬ 
ble in the Game I.aws. We will 
therefore turn from their guilty cla¬ 
mour for the liberty to oppress and 
plunder their fellow-subjects, and look 
at these laws wholly with reference to 
the great que.stiou of public morals. 

That ihecominittals under thcGame 
I.aws are deplorably numerous, is un¬ 
deniable ; and it is equally so, that, 
on the score of morals, everything 
which reason and right would sanc¬ 
tion ought to be done to decrease their 
number. If we can trace the leading 
causes, we shall do something towards 
enabling the upright and discreet part 
of the nation to judge how far they 
are .susceptible of removal. 

It has been given in evidence before 
Parliament, that one of the causes of 
poaching is—the lower orders think 
there is little harm in stealing game, 
because they do not hold it to be pro¬ 
perty. This is true; but how does it 
happen that diey profess such opi¬ 
nions? For some years, a large part 
of tlie press has been heaping every 
kind of scurrility on the Game Laws, 
and this has been eagerly repeated by 
diat portion of the respectable classes 
whicn is destitute of the qualification. 
The lower orders have been regularly 
told by many of the newspapers and 
their betters, that game is not pro¬ 
perty; and that to punish them for 
taking it is to persecute and oppress 
them. They have been told by such 
a work as the Edinburgh Review, that 
they are sacrificed by the Game Laws 
to the amusements of the great. 
Whenever they have been prosecuted 
under these laws, they have seen the 
prosecution held up to public hatred, 
as a thing alike unjust and tyrannical. 
When thlj is looked at, no one will 
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marvel that they think as we have 
stated. It would be marvellous if they 
thought differentljr. 

Various other things have conspired 
to confirm tliera in the belief. In late 
years an ostentatious disregard of the 
principles of honesty and honour has 
made alarming progress in almost 
every class of society. Under the spe¬ 
cious pretence of serving science and 
pliilosu])hy, a very large and influen¬ 
tial part of the press has covered every- 
tiling with shander and ridicule that 
constitutes the source of individual 
integrity. Leading men in the legis¬ 
lature have made it a kind of merit to 
sacrifice everything to personal inte¬ 
rest. In the tiading world, fraud and 
cheating have become things to be 
boasted of; and the honest man is 
laughed at as a simpleton unfit for bu¬ 
siness. Amidst servants, petty pil¬ 
fering is looked on as a matter of right 
and duty; and nothing is held to 
be the jiropcrty of their employers, 
save such things as cannot safely be 
stolen. Through a very, large part of 
society, dishonest actions are spoken 
of with half-excusing half-praising 
levity, which insinuates very plainly 
that those who eomniit them arc ex¬ 
ceedingly managing, clever people. 
Conscience has now lost its authority, 
and men arc only honest in so far as 
that imperfect power. Law, can com¬ 
pel them to be so. All this has had 
us full effect amidst the lower orders. 
In addition, the latter have had every¬ 
thing taught them that was calculated 
to destroy their respect for law and 
subordination. They have been taught 
that they are not mertly the equals, 
but the superiors of‘ the higher classes 
—that the authority exercised over 
them by their masters is a usurpation— 
that the magistrates are tyrants—that 
the laws which coerce them are unjust 
—and tliat the great trample on their 
rights, and strip them of what is their 
property. 

Every man who has had (he means 
of malung himself acquainted with 
the lower classes, will testify, that, in 
late years, a most lamentable relaxa¬ 
tion has taken place in their principles 
of honesty, with regard not only to 
game, but to all kinds of property; 
and he will testify farther, tW it has 
been in a great degree produced by 
what wc have stated. 

What would be a remedy hm'e must 
be obvious to every one. Let the part 
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of tUe M«ss to which we have alluded 
speak w words of truth and integri¬ 
ty-let it teach honesty, obedience to 
law, reverence of constituted authori¬ 
ties, and resjwct of su{>eriors; or, at 
any rate, let it cease from teaching 
the reverse. Let the wealthy part of 
the people of towns, who are nut qua¬ 
lified to kill game, learn that the pro¬ 
perty of others ought to be held as 
sacred as their own. If they cannot 
be taught this by justice, let them be 
taught it by the fact, that by multi¬ 
plying poachers in the country, they 
multiply all kinds of rubbers around 
their own dwellings. Let the great 
in all things manifest the high and 
chivalrous sense of honour becoming 
their station. Let that part of socie¬ 
ty which gives feeling and ton i to the 
other, prove by word and action that 
it is honest, not from compulsion, but 
from duty—from pride—from reli¬ 
gion ; and let it add to the punish¬ 
ment inflicted by law on knavery, the 
more terrible punishment of its own 
rejtrobation and abhorrence. And let 
the lower orders be duly instructed in 
botli the precepts and the practice of 
religion and morals. 

Legislation could do nothing on this 
point, but individual efiurts might do 
much. A few eloquent speeches in 
Parliament might be highly beneficial 
in stemming pernicious opinion, and 
stirring up exertion through the coun¬ 
try. The lower orders must no longer 
be worked upon by incentives to, and 
justifications of, poaching ; they must 
be convinced that game is proi^erty, 
and that the stealing of it is a crime 
in religion, as well as in law ; and they 
must be further convinced that disho¬ 
nesty of all kinds is despiciiblc and 
wicked, as well as unlawful. Laws are 
of small worth when they have to con¬ 
tend not only with interest, but with 
opinion. If the feeling, that knavery 
is innocent whenever it can escape the 
laws, prevail, the utter annihilation of 
game and Game Laws would only ren¬ 
der .general property more insecure, 
wilinut diminishing the moss of crime 
and depravity. 

Willie the lower orders have thus 
been made poachers in principle, their 
temptations to become so in practice 
hive been in various ways prodigious¬ 
ly multiplied. In the first place, the 
number of preserves, and the quantity 
of game, have been greatly incrcaseti. 
How far game has been multiplied in 


and around the prcservctl ground.?, 
may be judged of by the accounts 
which frequently apitcar in the public 
rints, of tne quantity—wcwill not say 
illcd, but murdered—in a few hours 
by two or three qualified sportsmen. 
We fear we have here misapplied the 
term sportsman. We doubt much whe¬ 
ther theman whoshootsharesis worthy 
the name of sportsman, unless he can 

I irovc that he cannot keqt his saddle on 
eaping a tlirc*e-foot ditch, or even at a 
gentle canter. But this matter we aiv 
not obliged to discuss. As we have al¬ 
ready intimated, there is not much 
loacliing in parts where game has but 
ittlc shelter, and no keeper. In them 
a wire may be occasionally set; or if 
a hare chance to come within tlio reach 
of an unqualified person, it is pretty 
sure of being picked up ; but there is 
notliing that can be culled regular 
poaching, Vrecause there is not game to 
keep a poacher from starving. But in 
and around tlic prc.scrvt“s, the jwacher 
can find a certain .supply ofgjiuie; he 
can make his calling, bating the ^i^k!! 
created by law', a steady ainl profitable 
one. 

In the .second place, the population 
of towns has been much increased. 
MercbantSjinanufactnrcrs, ami trades¬ 
men, have abandoned the plain and 
liomcly habits of thtir fathers, and 
have become luxurious in their man¬ 
ner of living. A taste for rich atul o:- 
travagaiit. cookery has become fashion¬ 
able and general among them. The 
consumers of game h.iv»; thus l,ci-u 
greatly multiplied. A vast incrcuso 
has generally taken place in the nurn- 
l)cr of huckshrsand petty carriers be¬ 
tween towns and villages; and they 
are generally dealers in game. Coachi's 
lt.ave been increased in number, and tin- 
guards are dealers in game. The feeling 
hashed! spread in large places, that il' 
the law can be avoided, it is as iunoet n t 
and laudable to buy and sell game as 
anything el.se. The system of poach¬ 
ing, smuggling, and the like, by means 
of orjganized boiiiesactingin connexion 
in different parts, and having capital, 
receptacles, and everything necessary 
for carrying on their operations with 
success on the largest scale, has reach¬ 
ed a height wholly unknown in for¬ 
mer times. 

The lower orders, therefore, after 
being tauglit that poaching is morally 
innocent, have had their moans of 
killing game mightily increased by the 
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multiplication of preseryes and game. 
And tne means of selling game to any 
extent, at a good price, iiaye been put 
within their reach by the causes we 
nave stated. 

And now, what would be a remedy 
here We are not disposed to say a 
word against the additional preserves, 
or the eiibrts to multiply game in the 
preserves generally. We Iiave a mar¬ 
vellously strong liking for doing what 
we please with our own property ; and 
we fear we should not long be gratified 
on this point, were the control of other 
men’s property to be taken from them. 
Take away the right of the rich to pro¬ 
duce what they please on their estates, 
and the right of the poor to produce 
what th('v please in their gardens must 
soon follow. Were we inclined to stock 
a few acres of our own land with game 
of our own buying, or breeding, wc 
should make a thousand wry faces on 
being prohibited from doing .so, on the 
ground that it would encourage poach¬ 
ing. Such a prohibition would not be 
a whit more ju'-tifiublc than one which 
should prohibit merchants, shopkeep¬ 
ers, fvc. from keeping goods in their 
warehouses, shops, and dwellings, and 
from going abroad with money in their 
purses, on the ground that it would 
encourage housebreaking and the pick¬ 
ing of pockets. So far as regards theft, 
a laudowner has as much right to 
keep hares and |iartridgcs, as he has to 
kee]> sheep anti horses, on his land, 
lie has as much right to keep game on 
it, as the cotton-manufacturer has to 
keep cottoiKs in liis warehouse, or as 
the grocer has to keep sugar in his 
shop, or as the private family has to 
keep chairs and tables in its residence. 
It is the duty of the law to protect 
projwrl y from robbers, but not to an¬ 
nihilate it, to diminish their number. 
To prohibit tlie laudowner from breed¬ 
ing game, in order to prevent poach¬ 
ing, would be to rob him by law of his 
rights, in order that jioachcrs might 
not unlawfully rob him of his goods : 
it would be, to make the law the worst 
of all plunderers. 

Thus far we speak on the sacred, 
indestructible rights of property ; but 
something may be said on other 
grounds in favour of the preserves To 
the latter, the community is indebted 
for its plentiful, and to a great extent 
gratuitous supply of game. Let them 
Ije destroyed, and to the mass of the 
Vot. XXII. 


population gaiM will be practical] y de¬ 
stroyed ; it will be comparatively so 
scarce and rare, that the eating of it 
will of necessity be confined to the se¬ 
lect few. The game to be found in 
parts where it is not protected, only 
supplies the consumption of those who 
kill it; it yields no surplus worth no¬ 
ticing as presents for friends. Were 
the mass of the population to be thus 
deprived of game, it would suffer con¬ 
siderably on tlie score of comfort and 
enjoyment; and it would suffer great¬ 
ly on another point of much more im¬ 
portance. The enormous quantity of 
game at present consumed, must ope¬ 
rate largely in diminishing the con¬ 
sumption, and consequently keeping 
dow'n the price, of shambles’ meat and 
poultry. 

I'hc argument, that field-sports have 
a leading share in causing the rich and 
great to spend part of the year on their 
estates, to the great advantage of the 
empire, is too well known for us to re¬ 
peat it. We need not enlarge on its 
force, as we have on different occa¬ 
sions, when speaking of Ireland, point¬ 
ed out the benefits which flow from 
the residence of the landlord amidst 
his tenants. 

While we are hostile to the adop¬ 
tion of any measure, having for its ob- 
j'ect to restrict the landowners in the 
breeding of game, wc are likewise hos¬ 
tile to the granting of the privilege of 
killing game to the community at 
large. That is a wicked and misera¬ 
ble argument which says, your laws 
cannot prevent poachers from robbing 
the landowner, therefore make it law¬ 
ful for them to rob him: you cannot 

E revent theft, therefore legalize it. We 
now not what more atrocious wrong 
could be done to a man, than to give 
the whole nation the liberty of plun¬ 
dering him, merely berause the laws 
eannot prevent a part of it from doing 
so. In justice and equity, a man has 
no more right to enter the land of 
others for the purpose of carrying off' 
their game, than he has to enter the 
shops and houses of others for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying off* their goods. 

But it is not alone on the ground 
formed by the sacred and indestruc¬ 
tible rights of property, that we pro¬ 
test against the universal qualificatioM. 
The latter would soon nearly exter¬ 
minate game, and thereby produce the 
consequences wc have already stated. 
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The great inducement of landlords to 
live on their estates would be destroy¬ 
ed. The occupiers of land would be 
subjected to the waste and depreda¬ 
tions we noticed at the commencement 
of our paper, not to tl^ir own grievous 
injury only, but to that of the whole 
coininunity. In regard to the lower 
ordetrs, th^ would rank amidst the 
grearest sufferers. The temptations of 
diffeeent kinds would be sufficient to 
niaks them in general game-seekers. 
The upply of game would not support 
them and they would carry home 
fenced for fuel, destroy plantations, 
and steal poultry, and everything they 
could reach. Nothing could be better 
calculated for making the lower classes 
idle, dissolute, dishonest, and lawless, 
than the liberty for thrm to range 
through every man's grounds at plea¬ 
sure, under the pretence of seeking 
game. Such liberty would produce 
demoralization and crime,prosecutions 
and committals, infinitely beyond the 
worst that is allegeil against the (xanie 
Laws. 

The only remedial measures, there¬ 
fore, that right, justice, equity, and 
the general interests of the commu¬ 
nity will sanction, arc, measures that 
will prevent as far as possible the 
lower orders from Intling game on the 
one hand, and from selling it on the 
other. 

Common sense shews that, in the 
first place, the preserves and adjoining 
lands ought to be watched in the most 
effective and rigid manner. It has 
been stated in evidence before Parlia¬ 
ment, that in a preserve, which was so 
watched, there was scarcely any poach¬ 
ing. Here is proof added to reason. 
The certainty that he cannot attempt 
to steal, without being detected, will 
make the thief an honest man; and 
it will have the same effect on the 
poacher. Ccnviiice the lower orders 
that they cannot attempt to kill game 
without being caught and punished, 
and there will be an end of poaching. 

On this point, a great deal ought to 
be done. Many preserves can scarcely 
be said to be watched at all. A keejier 
is appointed; be strolls through them 
in the day to kill a little game for his 
master or himself, and keep pcojde 
from trespassing, who are in small 
danger of doing so ; but he sleeps, 
soundly during the night, when his 
rare is the most needed, and his ob¬ 
ject IB, rather to punisli poachers by 


law after they have carried away the 
game, than to prevent them from ta¬ 
king it. In a case like this, there is 
very little done in the way of prevent 
tion, as far as regards the lower or¬ 
ders ; and the latter have the chances 
of escape greatly in their favour; a 
moderate share of dexterity and cau¬ 
tion will secure them from detection, 
and this operates as a powerful temp¬ 
tation to lead them to the crime. 

The owners of rabbit warrens effi¬ 
ciently watch their warrens by night, 
and what they do ought to be done by 
the owners of game preserves. Not 
only the preserves, but the adjoining 
fields, in so far as they present any 
strong temptation to the poacher, 
ought to be so watched. A man 
ought to protect his property as far 
as possible from theft, to have a fair 
claim on the law for the punishment 
of those who may steal it. On a mat¬ 
ter bearing so largely on public mo¬ 
rals, the owners of preserves should 
be—and strict justice ^ould sanction 
it—compelled by law to watcl) duly 
their property, at their own expense. 
The mode should not be left to their 
own discretion, but should be defined 
by law. The people appointed to 
watch should be, in the object of tlieir 
appointment, what the watchmen of 
towns are ; they should b(> appointed 
to deter, rather than to detect—to pre¬ 
vent crime, rather than to bring it to 
punishment. 

In addition to this, the {lovemment 
should do its utmost to break up the 
organized gangs of the more desperate 

f ioachers: this should not be left whol- 
y to the ordinary Magistracy. \Vhon- 
ever the existence of suchagangshouhi 
be discovered, active police officers 
should be sent from London to obtain 
the necessary information respecting 
its members, and to watch its inotion.s. 
Such officers would find little difficulty 
in ]iosseBsing themselves of what would 
bring it to justice. 

The punishment for killing game 
ought to be rendered more discrimi¬ 
nating. Labourers who occasionally 
kill a hare when it is thrown in their 
way, while they are'following their 
occupation, but who do not make a 
practice of it, or do it for profit, ought 
to be dealt with leniently. On con¬ 
viction, the character and habits of a 
poor man should be taken into ac¬ 
count, and, in a case like this. In* 
should only be called on for a small 
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fine within his power to paj. Such a 
fine would very probably deter him 
from touching game in future ; it 
would do little injury to his character, 
and none to his morals. But to im¬ 
pose a fine on him which be could not 
pay, would be in reality to send him 
to prison ; and this, in ml probability, 
would m^e him a confirmed poacher. 
Imprisonment to the poor man is the 
destruction of his character, and it js 
too often the destruction of his morals 
likewise. The loss of character is of 
itself sufficient to convert many men 
into villains. Punishment for all kinds 
of ofi'ences ought, for the sake of both 
offenders and society, to spare charac¬ 
ter to the utmost, where it has not 
been already destroyed. Offenders, 
W'ho kill game regularly for the sake 
of profit, ought to be more severely 
punished on their first conviction. 
And the hardened, incorrigible poach¬ 
er, who is convicted again and again 
for the same offence, is far more wor¬ 
thy of transportation than many of the 
criminals are who undergo the punish¬ 
ment. He corrupts the innocent, not 
only by ex.'iinple, but by precept and 
seduction: it is ineii like him who per¬ 
petuate and multiply the race of ha¬ 
bitual poachers. A man’s honesty in 
everything vanishes, the moment he 
begins to follow poaching as a regular 
calling for tlie sake of profit. Fear 
may keep him for a few weeks from 
the hen- roost, and for a few months 
from stealing everything he can lay 
his hands on, but afterwards he will 
be a general thief. Regulai' poaching 
drives men to this; they can only sub¬ 
sist on it for part of the year, and they 
are then compelled by their loss of cha¬ 
racter and idle habits, to draw their 
subsistence from general dishonesty. 
In every hardened poacher who might 
be transported, there would be trans¬ 
ported a man who had been guilty of 
almost every kind of theft. 

If the members of such gangs as we 
have described, and all incorrigible 
poachers, arc, on conviction, to be 
turned louse again upon society after a 

I ieriotl of imprisonment, one of the 
eading sources of poaching mnst be 
retained; and, in consequence, a lead¬ 
ing sort of vice, profligacy, and gene¬ 
ral knavery, must be retained. Our 
belief is, that under the Game Laws at 
present, the least guilty offenders re¬ 
ceive a punishment which is rendered 
ineffective, and sometimes worse, by 


its severity; while the most guilty 
ones receive a punishment, which is 
rendered inefibetive by its leniency. 
We speak wholly with reference to 
the lower orders. 

On turning % the means for pre¬ 
venting the lower classes from selling 
game, we are met by the great ques¬ 
tion—Shall the general sale of game 
be legalized ? Our opinion, notwith¬ 
standing the manifold difficulties which 
beset the question, is in favour of the 
sale. We have advocated the breed¬ 
ing and protecting of game, as a mat¬ 
ter of enjoyment and benefit to the 
community at large; and while we 
insist that the great portion of the 
community, which possesses no land, 
ought to be prohibited from trespass¬ 
ing on the land of others for the pur- 
fiosc of killing game, we must main¬ 
tain that it ought to have a right in 
law to buy game, if this could be grant¬ 
ed without trenching on the rights of 
the other portion. Game ought to be 
produced like corn, cattle, and the ge¬ 
neral produce of land, for the benefit 
of the whole population ; it ought to 
be property, and it ought to be pro¬ 
tected by the laws of property; but, 
like other property, it should be tnat- 
ter of sale and purchase. Most spe¬ 
cial and cogent reasons miglit make 
it an exception, but none such exist. 
The plea, that to legalize the Scale, 
would be to increase poaching, would 
have great weight, if supported by ac¬ 
tual demonstration ; but still it would 
be insufiicient. The laws ought to 
aid to the utmost the possessors of 
game, as well as the possessors of otlicr 
kinds of property, in protecting their 
property from theft; but it ought to 
make no distinction in their favour. 
To protect their game, by prohibiting 
those from buying game who have no 
other means of procuring it, is an in¬ 
vasion of the fair rights of the latter, 
which cannot be derended. 

We speak thus on abstract, equita¬ 
ble right; but our belief is, that the 
legalization would tend materially to 
diminish poaching. 

At present, game is sold in most 
large places, and partly through the 
instrumentality of the landowners. 
The man practically sells his game, 
who exchanges it with his fishmonger 
for fish. The population, on the whole, 
is plentifully supplied with game. The 
poachers can now sell at a good price 
—at a higher price than they would 
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be likely to obteio if ibe sale wears le> 
galr-all game they can procure. 
When Uiis is the case, we cannot think 
that the lawful sale would increase 
poaching- If the legalization would 
mereasc the demand for game, raise 
itt« price, and enable the poacher to 
sell more of it than he can sell at pre¬ 
sent, it would doubtlessly have the ef- 
tect feared by those who oppose it; 
but, in our judgment, it would ope¬ 
rate di&rently. 

That part of the community which 
is prohibited from killing game is at 
present plentifully supplied with it. 
A vast part of its supply it receives 
gratuitously ; and the remainder it 
buys at a price which will not admit 
of reduction. Were the sale of game 
legalized, a large portion of that which 
is now given away would be sold, and 
the consumption of many of the game- 
eaters would be thereby considerably 
reduced. This, and the fact that game 
is at present regularly, though not 
openly, sold at as low a price as it 
could be brought to market for, de¬ 
monstrate to us that the legalization 
would not increase the consumption. 
If the consumption should not be in¬ 
creased, there is no danger that the 
stock of the owner would be reduced. 

At present, those who sell game in 
large places, putting out of sight a few 
of the London dealers, have to de]>end 
chiefly upon poachers for supplies. 
They are the people who make prach- 
ing a regular and profitable trade— 
who give to the poacners existence and 
employment. To them the village 
hucksters and carriers, the coach-peo¬ 
ple, the heads of poaching-gangs, &c. 
apply for instructions and a market. 
Now, it must be obvious to every one, 
that to give them the power to receive 
their game from the owners, instead 
of the stealers of it, would be a most 
effectual method of destroying poach¬ 
ing. The landowners could supply 
them with all they could sell ; and 
the former, as they set no value on 
their game in respect of money, would 
drive the poacher out of the market 
by underselling him. The dealers by 
contraciJ^-i^erwise could buy game 
in abub^ance of the landowners, at a 
cheaper rate than the poacher could 
alEbrd to take. 

To give effect to this, the land¬ 
owners ought to sell the game to the 
dealers, wUch they now give away, 
and they should make a point of keep- 
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ing the latter plentifhlly supplied. 
They would experience no hardship, 
or loss from doing so; the only suf¬ 
ferers would be the town-grumblers, 
who now declaim furiously against the 
laws, while they are eating game in 
abundance which they obtain gratui¬ 
tously. We should rejoice mightily to 
see these people doomed to the pu¬ 
nishment of having to buy their game. 

The legalization would, we think, 
operate very beneficially in giving to 
game the character of property, in the 
eyes of both the lower orders and the 
community at large. Because the 
owner of it does not convert it into 
money and income, it is thought to be 
of no value to him ; it is thouglit tliere 
is no harm in stealing it, because he 
suffers no pecuniary loss from the 
theft—^because he only loses what he 
would otherwise give away. To give 
game pecuniary value in respect of its 
owner—to cause him to make it like 
sheep, oxen, &c., a n^laf source of 
income,—would give it in the pub¬ 
lic eye the characteristic of property, 
whi(^ it seems to lack, and tend much 
to diminish the odium which attaches 
to prosecutions under the Game Laws. 

In a part of the season, the Metro¬ 
polis is in some degree supplied with 
game from abroad ; the legalization 
would have a beneficial effect in en¬ 
larging this foreign supply. 

As to the licensing of the game- 
dealers, we doubt its wisdom. It 
would, we fear, form them into a 
combination, which would narrowly 
supply, and keep up prices so, as to 
afford encouragement to poaching. It 
is, we believe, the custom with the 
largefruiterers, fishmongers, and other 
dealers in p^Ti^hable gi^s, to sell the 
inferior articles they select from lots, 
and the best which will keep no long¬ 
er, to the petty shops, and the people 
who cry goods through the streets, at 
a very cheap rate ; by this a vast por¬ 
tion of good food is saved from utter 
waste ; and a vast portion of what, in 
tile first hands are delicacies to be pro¬ 
cured only by the rich, fire brought 
within the reach of the poorer part of 
the community. If the game-dealers 
were licensed, they would not resort 
to this ^stem; and sooner than sell 
their inferior and overkept game by 
retail at a low rate, they would waste 
it to keep up their prices. In addi¬ 
tion to this, they would have no regu¬ 
lar demand for inferior game. The 
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stale poultry, fiah, &c., gets into con- 
BUiiiption, because it is not only sent 
to the small shops in every part, but 
hawked about from door to door. 
Were inferior game, and such as would 
keep no longer, sent about in this 
naanncr, it would prevent poached 
game from finding a market amidst 
the poorer buyers. 

Game might be sold without li¬ 
cense ; and the license might after¬ 
wards be resorted to without difficul¬ 
ty, if thought necessary. 

The idea of giving the qualification, 
up to a certain point, to the occupiers 
of land, is, we think, liable to very 
strong objections. The people of this 
country arc in some degree hunting 
mad ; and to give the qualification to 
the farmer who lives constantly amidst 
game, would be, w'e fear, to make him 
a regular sportsman, to the great in¬ 
jury of his business. Moderate re¬ 
creation is, no doubt, beneficial to all, 
but there are not many people, and in 
these times there are certainly but few 
farmers, who can afford any large 
share of it. The qualification would 
bring its train of expenses upon the 
farmer, as well as take his attention 
from his business. He would lie obli¬ 
ged to ride something making an ap- 
iroaeh to a hunter—he would nec<l 
lis greyhounds and pointers, in all 
probability crack ones—he would find 
Jt desirable to have his coursing and 
shooting parties, which would eat and 
drink with him various things besides 
game, and he would have to attend 
the coursing and shooting parties of 
his friends. Then the farmers of a 
parish would be generally at logger¬ 
heads, and not seldom at law, on ac¬ 
count of trespassing on each other's 
lands and killing each other's game. 
The opinion that qualifying the far¬ 
mer would have a material effect in 
preventing poaching, is, we believe, 
an erroneous one. Should the quali¬ 
fication be thus given, and the sale of 
game be legalised, the body of farmers 
would make game a source of revenue, 
like corn and live-stock; this might 
lead them to prevent poaching on their 
own land, but it would be calculated 
to make them encourage it elsewhere. 
A farmer would be a seller of game to 
the town dealers; and he would sell, 
not only what he could kill on his 
land, but what he could buy of poach¬ 
ers, if he could buy of them at a rate 
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to leave him a profit. Should labourers 
think good to pilfer game from neigh¬ 
bouring preserves, they would find in 
him a customer, who would buy all 
they could procure without asking any 
questions. He would thus practically, 
if not in terms, incite labourers to rob 
peserves ; he would in effect give 
employment to poachers, and be the 
broker between them and the town 
dealers. The more respectable and 
wealtliy farmers would not do this, 
but there would be some in every pa- 
ri.sh who would do it; a single one in 
a parish would be sufficient to corrupt 
the labourers around him. 

As we wish to look at the Game 
Laws solely with reference to public 
morals, it is not necessary for us to 
examine other changes in them which 
have been advocated. Whether the 
qualification ought, or ought not, to 
be lowered, we are pretty sure that a 
reduction of it, would not abate, either 
the clamour, or poaching. This is a 
minor matter which interests in but 
a small degree the public. We will, 
however, say a word on diminishing 
the odium which has been raised 
against these laws. 

It would be of some benefit, if the 
law of trespass were in general mure 
rigidly enforced. If the owners and 
occupiers of land do not guard their 
right on this point, they are in danger 
of losing it. Killing game, gathering 
nuts, &c. &c. are now spoken of, as 
though the nation at large had a clear 
right to enter any man's land at plea¬ 
sure ; and if the right of the owner or 
occupier to prevent it be not directly 
questioned, his exercise of it i.s prac¬ 
tically proclaimed to be a grievous 
wrong. If the poacher were in many 
cases prosecuted for the trespass rather 
than for sU-aling the game; or if the 
trespass were made a prominent part 
of his offence, the prosecution would 
appear to be in a larger degree sanc¬ 
tioned by justice to the clainourers. 
If those appointed to watch preserves 
could easily bring to justice all tres¬ 
passers they might find in the adjoin¬ 
ing fields who could not give a good 
account of themselves, this would do 
something towards tl)e prevention of 
poaching. If the owners and occupiers 
of land were to bring fully and firmly 
before the nation, not only their right 
to prevent others from trespassing on 
their land, but the necessity for ^eir 
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cxerdae of it, thk vrould contribute 
towards abating the clamour against 
the Game Laws. 

The odium and clamour might be 
very largely diminished by Parliament 
without tile aid of legislation. In 
late years it bos been the iasliion 
amidst our rulers and legislators to 
affect to fear, and courts and indulge 
the multitude. This has been carrira 
so far, that the lights of the upper 
classes are put aside, as things not to 
be named without producing mis¬ 
chief ; while the worst crimes of the 
lower classes are spoken of, as things 
perfectly excusable, on the ground of 
poverty and ignorance. The most 
guilty outcry that can be raised in fa¬ 
vour of the working order- against 
the rich and great, is practically ad¬ 
mitted to be true; and non-compli¬ 
ance with it is defended on the score 
of impossibility, rather than on that 
of justice. This we say has been the 
conduct of both the Gov^-nment and 
the Legislature, but more especially of 
the former. 

In principle, it is mean and wick¬ 
ed ; and in policy, it is erroneous and 
destructive. Right is right, to the 
peer, as well as to the pauper; and 
they who thus strike at the rights of 
the great to gratify the passions of the 
]HK)r, are the worst enemies of the 
rights of the poor. Upon the rights 
and privileges of the higher classes, 
are l»sed the rights and privileges of 
the lower ones. When the plea is set 
up—this must be conceded without 
reference to right and justice, w you 
will drive the people to turbulence, 
crime, and revolution—wbat is the 
naturd consequence? It incites the 
people to turbulence, crime, and revo¬ 
lutionary deeds; it in effect tells them 
that th^ are sanctioned bv reason 
and justice, in resorting to suen means; 
it leads them to believe that their vio¬ 
lation of the laws is rendered almost 
meritorious by necessity ; and it con¬ 
vinces them that the great are their ty¬ 
rants and oppressors. 

In the clamour against the Corn 
Laws, the Game I^aws, &c., this con- 
dnet has been followed. The words 
and actions of Government have been 
exaedy calculated to produce the im¬ 
pression, that it knew the clamour to 
be just, and was prevented from com- 
liffying with it only by inability cre¬ 
ate by the resistance of the d^to- 


cracy. Even according to its prufes- 
aions, it has only acted the part of a 
neutral party, labouring to make peace 
by mutual sacrifice between two con¬ 
tending ones; instead of doing its 
duty as a government, by legislating 
on the sacred priiici{)les of individual 
right, impartial justice, and general 
good, regardless of rank, denomina¬ 
tion, calling, and person. While its 
professions have only amounted to 
this, its words and deras have been as 
we have stated. In consequence, the 
belief has been produced by the press 
amidst the mass of the community, 
that in regard to the Corn Laws, the 
Game Laws, &c., the Ministry is with 
the populace, wishes to do wbat the 
latter calls for, and is only prevented 
by the mercenary and selfish opposi¬ 
tion of the Aristocracy. This belief 
is sufficient to raise clamuur to the 
greatest height, and to make the body 
of the nation join in it. 

The outcry against the Game Laws 
has been more especially raised by 
this to its present height. Now what 
is this outcry in reality ? Does it mere¬ 
ly call for a lowering of the qualifica¬ 
tion, the legalizing of the sale of game, 
and more eftectualpreventat) ves against 
poaching ? No, against these it is di¬ 
rectly levelled. It proclaims that game 
is not individual, but common pro¬ 
perty ; and that one man has as much 
right to it as another ; taking this as 
its basis, it demands, not the amend¬ 
ment, but the utter abolition of the 
Game Laws; not the preventing, but 
the legalizing, of poaching; it insists 
that no man ought to be prosecuted 
for killing game. It thus strikes at 
tlie foundations of right and proper¬ 
ty. In the abortive attempts which 
have been made to amend the Game 
Laws, Ministers and Parliament ought 
to have shewn the folly and criminal¬ 
ity of this outcry ; but instead of this, 
they have chimed in with it. They 
have joined it in asserting change to 
be needful, and repeated some of its 
allegations, without expressing any 
dissent fVom it in principle. Their 
conduct has been calculated to pro¬ 
duce the belief that it is just in es¬ 
sentials, and this belief has been pro¬ 
duced. The clamourers imagine that 
they have both Government and the 
House of Commons with them, and 
that they are opposed only by the great 
landholders from interested motives. 
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To such a height has tiie clamour 
been in consequence carried, that pro- 
Qccutions for trespassing and stealing 
game are reprobated as unjust and op¬ 
pressive. At the last election, the can¬ 
didates were virtually called on to 
pledge themselves to the abolition'of 
the Game I^aws. The spirit of rob¬ 
bery has taken possession of (he jury- 
box. We could point out a county, 
in which, not twelve months ago, ver¬ 
dicts of acquittal were returned in pr<^ 
sccutions under the Game Laws, di¬ 
rectly in the teeth of conclusive evi¬ 
dence, and safely from the hostility of 
certain of the jurors to these laws. If 
we tliought good, we could name the 
erring and guilty men who thus per¬ 
jured themselves—who thus laboured 
to pervert the laws of their country 
into a source of robbery and wrong— 
and who thus did all in their power to 
undermine and destroy the privili^e of 
Trial by Jury. 

That a change of conduct ought to 
be made here, is abundantly manifest. 
In conflicts between different parts of 
the community, Government cannot be 
neutral, without violating its duty. 
These conflicts of necessity involve not 
only the interests of the contending 
parties, but those of the empire, the 
existence of laws, and the great prin¬ 
ciples of general property, right, and 
privilege: and this is sufficient to 
prove that neutrality in it is little short 
of crime. One of the contending par¬ 
ties roust be in the right in regard to 
essentials, and on this ground it should 
be supported by Government. In the 
question touching the Game Laws, the 
sacred principle.s of property and right 
are left wholly to the defence of the 
Aristocracy ; and its defence of them 
is held to be, in the eyes of the coun¬ 
try, a defence of wrong and usurpa¬ 
tion. 

Let the Ministry and Parliament, in 
amending, or attempting to amend, the 
Game Laws,solemnlydeclore that they 
hold the clamour in abhorrence on ac¬ 
count of ils criminal character. Let 
them solemnly assert that game is pro- 

{ )erty—that those who steal it from its 
awful owners ought to be prosecuted 
and punished—that poaching is crime 
in both law and equity—^and that they 
are resolved, in improving the Game 
T.aws, to act on these principles, and 
to resist the object of the clamourers 
to the utmost. If they do this, dte 
odium and elmnour will soon be great¬ 


ly abated. The great body of those 
who rerile the Game LawsVould not 
trouble them selves to open their Ups 
against them, if they could not hope 
to obtain more tban the late unsuc¬ 
cessful Bills were intendtd to concede. 

To place the question in the clearest 
Ught possible, we will now briefly enu¬ 
merate some of the leading principles 
by which changes in the Game I^ws 
should be strictly governed. 

1. Game is property. That which 
is bred, fed, and retained by people on 
their own land, is as exclusively their 
property os anything they possess. 
That which cannot Ik claimerl by in¬ 
dividuals on the ground of rearing and 
maintenance, is exclusively the pro¬ 
perty of the landowners as a body, to 
be divided individually among them as 
the law may think good. 

2. As there is no land in the coun¬ 
try which is common property, those 
who possess no land have no claim to 
be entitled to kill game; they contri¬ 
bute nothing towards the breeding and 
maintaining of it, therefore they have 
not the least property in it. 

J. No man has a right to trespass on 
the land of another. 

4. Game should be produced, sub¬ 
ject to the laws of property, for the 
beneflt of the community as a whole. 
Therefore the object of legislation 
should be, to provide, at the cheapest 
rate, the greatest quantity of it that 
can be reared without producing coun¬ 
tervailing evils. Of course the law 
should prohibit everything calculated 
to destroy what may be called stock- 
game, and everything calculated to de¬ 
ter the owners of game from rearing 
it in sufficient abundance. From this 
it irresistibly follows that poaching 
should be rigorously prevented, and 
that the producers of game should en¬ 
joy the rights and protection enjoyeil 
by the producers of sheep, corn, &c. 

d. Poaching should 1^ prevented 
and punished, as other kinds of rob¬ 
bery are prevented and punished. 
The gi-eat object should be to prevent 

E oachers from killing game on the one 
and, and from finding a market for 
it on the other. 

We advise those who take the lead 
in attempts to amend the Game Laws, 
to avoid in future that system of 
wholesale neck-or-nothing legislation, 
from whidi the country has reaped so 
much ruin and misery. In these days 
men cannot be content to follow the 
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fTood old English fashion of proceed* 
ing step by step, and making changes 
separatdy and cautiously. They can¬ 
not stoop to the humble task of reform¬ 
ing and repairing. They nniBt destroy, 
that they may create anew ; they must 
sweep away at a single stroke whole 
systems and sets ol Jaws, in order to 
make room for some gigantic, inaj^i- 
ficent whole, of their own inventing, 
and to astonish the world by the vast¬ 
ness of their architectural capacity. 
Fatal to our poor country have been 
the consequences. Let those to whom 
we speak gather wisdom from the past, 
and change their conduct before they 
make another effort to change the 
Game Laws. Let them legislate on 
the different parts of the question se- 

i iarately. Let them prepare a bill to 
egalize tlie sale of game, to cause the 
preserves to be better watched, to make 
the punishment of {loaehing more ef¬ 
fective, and to destroy tin; poacher's 
market; but to do no more. If this 
bill pass, let it be fully tried before 
they attempt anything further. They 
may then, if they think good, prepare 
another bill for altering the form and 
distribution of the qualification. 

We will caution the nation against 
expecting too much from any change 
whatever that may be made in the 
Game Laws. The wisest change can¬ 
not prevent poaching; it can only di¬ 
minish it. So long as men carry 
money in their pockets, and keep 
goods in their houses and shops, there 
will be, in spite of laws, pickpockets 
and housebreakers; and so long as 
there is game, there wilt be, in spite of 
laws, poachers. The difficulty of con¬ 
fining game will always afford great 
facilities to the poacher; and as pre¬ 
serves and game increase, poaching 
will increase under any law. The ex- 


terminatim td'game, would, of eourse, 
put au end to poaebtt^; but this 
would inflict great injuriei on the 
community, and it could only be ac¬ 
complished by trampling on the most 
sacred principles of right and justice. 
If ‘the liberty of killing game were 
granted to every man, it would be a 
far more prolific source of profligacy 
and crime, than the existing restric¬ 
tions. 

If the laws remain unaltered, those 
people who have no qualification may 
comfort themselves with the assu¬ 
rance, that at present they enjoy game 
in greater abundance, and at a cbea])« 
er rate, than they wouM be able to ilo 
under any change that could be made. 
If game be made matter of lawful 
sale, it will cease to fly about in tlie 
shaiie of presents ; and the mass of 
them who now have it griitiiitously 
must be content to buy it or e.'it none. 
They may find, in tiiis, consolatioii 
sufficient to make them thinli ibe laws 
endurable. Those inbabitamsof towiis 
—and such there are—who receive 
presents of game through the season 
until it sometimes wastes on their 
hands, and yet cannot sit down to 
feast on a hare, or a brace of par¬ 
tridges, without anathematizing the 
Game Laws, may learn from it, that 
decent silence will comport tlie best 
with their own interest. I'o the town- 
population generally, we will say, that, 
in its present unrighteous and frantic 
war against the Landed Interest, suc¬ 
cess will yield it neither profit nor 
glory. It may persevere and triumph 
—it may strip the landowner and far¬ 
mer of both rights and property—^and 
it will find that in doing so, it has 
been ensuring to itself the utmost 
measure of wrong, robbery, ruin, and 
suffering. 
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Some months have elapsed since, 
with the garrulity of age and misfor¬ 
tune, I related to the companion of an 
autumnal ramble, the soothingly pain¬ 
ful circumstances which led to iny be¬ 
ing an old Bachelor. The dispensa¬ 
tion which has left me alone in the 
world, came so directly from the chas¬ 
tening, yet invigorating hand of Ihro- 
vidence, tliat the drops of bitterness 
once mingled in my solitary cup, have 
long since yielded to the purifying in- 
Hueme of those dews IVoiii Hcateti 
which lit ver fail to descend, (porliaps 
at the entreaty of the early transla¬ 
ted) on the humble and resignt'd sur¬ 
vivor of those Sleepers in the 
I.ord." 

Yes! I haA’o long been an unrepiiiing, 
tbougb unworthy survivor of beauty 
and innocence, of virtue and aifection ; 
for they dwelt to the last, not only 
unimpaired, but exalte el in her whom 
I have' ceased to weep—they were the 
fragrant shroud that cinbalincd her 
mortal reimiins, and the irniicrisliablu 
.“ wedding garment,” which I humbly 
trust will hallow our e'ternal union. 

Bur it is another and far bitterer 
alHictiun to weep over the untimely 
blight eif virtue, or the premature 
withering of affections. To move 
(though far apart) in the same evil 
world with those who to us “ arc 
not”—or to think of, (as removed to 
another,) those who lived long enough 
to wean us from iilols, aii<l pierce us 
as we leaned upon their broken reed. 
To be alone, bi cause a beloved object 
has gone earlier to bliss, is a soothing 
and a privileged condition ; hut to 
survive the illusions which made 1 .ife’s 
morning and its very noon beautiful, 
to be alone because we have been un¬ 
worthy, or another unstable, or even 
jierhaps because both have only been 
rash and inexperienced, is a trial un¬ 
der which (while I thank Heaven that 
I was myself spared it) I sympathize 
not the less with those whom it has 
made joyless pilgrims on tlie downhill 
path of life. 

Circumstances, such as will some¬ 
times occur in the most recluse and 
uneventful existence, lately transport¬ 
ed me back in memory among the 
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compeers of my short struggle in the 
busy race of ambition. 1 saw, after 
five-and-twenty years' estrangement, 
(but, “ oh! how changed, how fall¬ 
en !”) a favourite companion of my 
youngest and most thoughtless period 
—one who won my good-wiU by liis 
gaiety, and my admiration by his ta¬ 
lents, and upon whom (but for a guar¬ 
dian genius, who in some female form 
or other ever mercifully haunted my 
side) I miglif have modelled my then 
pliant character, and shaped my reck¬ 
less course through life. .Tack Caven¬ 
dish !—when I recollect the magic 
which once resided in that gifted name 
—the thrill of emulation it excited in 
many a youthful breast—the “ open 
Sesame” it might have proved to lio- 
iiours, to distinction, nay, more still, 
to happiness—and when 1 think that 
it is synonymous with blasted fame, 
and mispeiit talents, and irretrievable 
ruin, 1 iiow in ac<iuii'sceuce with the 
decree that has gone forth, that “ the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, nor tieii wisdom 
to men of understanding !" 

Business (rare, abut .t forgotten 
sound !) carried me lately to our north¬ 
ern metropolis. I was shunning, as 
the shyness of long seclii'-ion dictated, 
the more public thoroughfares leading 
to iny object, and threading the ob¬ 
scure narrow streets behind them, at 
an hour, whicli, thougli early day with 
nil'll of business and regularity, w'as 
scarce yet morning with the midnight 
reveller, or worse than midnight game¬ 
ster. 

Had it been the dusk of evening, 
instead of a bright May morning, I 
should certainly have thought (as 1 
passed with ijuickened step tlic thresh¬ 
old of a well-known gauiing-liouse) 
that I beheld, issuing from its earthly 
hell, the speclre of .Tack Cavendish. 
Never was Aliltoii’s description of an 
“ archangel ruined.” more fully reali¬ 
zed here below than in the creature 
now before me. The handsomest 
“ mortal mixture of earth's mould,” 
that ever bore tlic Creator’s sacred 
image, was now a gaunt and emacia¬ 
ted shadow. It was as if the majestic 
body had shrunk to the dimensions of 
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the debased and humiliated soul. The 
once open forehead was contracted 
with wrinkles, the once commanding 
eye had learned to seek the ground— 
and all not of earth that animated the 
ruincfl fabric, seemed, alas! by the 
horrible expression it had assumed, to 
partake more of the hend than the 
dciiiigod. 

I’his expression, however, (the con¬ 
sequence of a run of iil-luck in the 
place from which he was emerging,) 
vanished on seeing roe. Jack Ca¬ 
vendish’s smile, faint indeed as ever 
was shed from clouded wintry moon, 
passed a moment over his parched lip 
—and God be praised for it! a tear 
from a fountain probably long dry, 
moistened his red and hollow eye. 
Mine, those who know how easily its 
sluice is opened, will believe was also 
glistening, ami, to conceal these mu¬ 
tual emotions, and gratify the yearn¬ 
ings of early companionship, we ad¬ 
journed to the nearest hotel, and or¬ 
dered breakfast in a private apart¬ 
ment. 

The glance the waiter cast on my 
comrade spoke volumes !—it was fol¬ 
lowed by a look, fust o*“ scrutiny— 
then of compassion at me—but I was 
too old to be w’iinu'd as a novice, and 
be h'ft the room with a shrug. 

The particulars of our long conft r- 
ence might shock, but would not idi- 
fy the reader. When 1 left London 
and the world, .Tack Cavendish was on 
the high road to wealth and honours, 
lie bad quitted the drudgery of the 
law for the shining path of office; he 
was the wit and the genius of a tri¬ 
umphant party ; the favourite nephew 
of a pow'erful minister, and tlic desti¬ 
ned husband ol' his lovely and accom¬ 
plished daughter. The rapid and slip¬ 
pery descent from all these honours 
and all these expectations, is easily 
comprised in one ominous, pestilential 
word—Flay ! a word surely devised 
hy the fiends whose sport is human 
misery in its most abject and irreme¬ 
diable form. Oh ! that the young ear 
just yielding to its fascinations,' could 
bear it as pronounced to me by its 
loathing, yet never to be emancipated, 
slave! 

.Tack’s history of himself was too 
disjointed, too passionate, too much 
embellished by lingering self-love, to 
be very intelligible, had not circum¬ 
stances, at which he but dimly glan¬ 
ced, since come to my knowledge 
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One tiling only I gatlicrcd lieyond 
the shadow of doubt, that amid all he 
bad lost by bis mad infatuation, (and 
tliat all comprised everything precious 
in the eyes, or to the honest ambition 
of roan,) the loss of his cousin Lady 
Julia’s affections and hand, had sat 
down most heavily on his seared and 
withered heart. His passion for her 
(notwithstanding the natural scepti¬ 
cism which his conduct might inspire) 
had maintained a long and dubious 
conflict with his ruling demon, and 
now, even now, on the mention of her 
name, a lurid flush p.'issed over his 
wun brow, and a scalding tear rolled 
down his hollow' cheek. 

It was, however, no soft tear of re¬ 
gret for a belovetl object in a better 
W'orld—for Lady Julia lived—and had 
long been the happy wife of a deser¬ 
ving husband—nay, surrounded as she 
was by a blooming fence of rosy scions 
from a worthier and a holier stock, 
could bend on her lost cousin the un¬ 
moved, though gentle glance, of an 
alienated guardian angel. She had, 
indeed, enough of the angel in her, to 
entreat her virtuous husband to exert 
his Indirect influence for the extrica¬ 
tion of her cousin, and to re-open to 
him those paths of houourablo amhi- 
tiou closed again?,! him by the resent- 
iiicnt of her indignant father. Hut 
these benevolent eflurt.s failed—for the 
reformation which baffles the smih'S 
of Hope, will rarely be effected by the 
frowns of Despair. 

Jack fell lower and lower in the 
scale of demoralization. The victim 
became in turn the spoiler! Some 
short feveribh years were passed in 
alternations of opulence and beggary ; 
but even these excitements were long 
gone by, and Jack was now a puny 
driveller in his once daring warfare, 
playing for stakes below contempt, 
partly from inveterate habit, partly 
for daily subsistence! Why dwell 
longer on the revolting picture ? Re¬ 
lief was beyond my power; remon¬ 
strance utterly hopeless with one whose 
heart and understanding bad long an¬ 
ticipated every suggestion of friend- 
sliip—who groped his degraded way 
amid a noontide blaze of Iwttcr light, 
against which his eyes had only been 
closed by a desperate and successful 
effort. 

I took a sorrowful leave of the 
wreck of my early comrade, with an 
instinctive shudder at the long per- 
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spc-ctivc of utihonoured and unsooth* 
ed decline before liitn ; yet who could 
forbear to bless Heaven that he was 
still a bachelor, and that no bleeding 
female heart deplored a frenzy, which 
even female influence, 1 feel coufldent, 
could not have controlled ? 

It was in the course of this painful 
interview that I casually heard men¬ 
tioned, for the first time since our early 
sepaiation, the name of another com¬ 
panion of my legal studies, who, with 
acharacter exactly opposite, and a con¬ 
duct diametrically the reverse of poor 
Cavendish’s, was alike abandoned in 
his scar and yellow leaf," to a me¬ 
lancholy, not always in this world the 
companion of guilt; nay, who perhaps 
owed to his more estimable, though 
lesf brilliant qualities, the disappoint¬ 
ment which einhiltored liis prime, as 
well as the voluntary desolation in 
which he had ever since remained. 

'I'hese awakened an interest far 
more permanent than the meteor flash 
of poor Jack’s appearance, and I made 
inquiries, the result of which was 
the reflections and the circumstances 
which follow. 

“ I have been young, and am 
now old and it is not without rea¬ 
son that I shudder when I bear of 
childish engagements between those 
who, as yet, know neither the ebh 
and flow of human passions, nor the 
“ lights and shadows of human life.” 
Thousands of the brave, the gifted, 
and tlie heautij'ul, lia\'e waked from 
dreams of juvenile idolatry, amid the 
cold realities of every-day life, and 
loathed the long rcinminl of a scarce- 
budding existence, for the rash vows 
of its opening dawn, 'rhe world is 
peopled with such mourners, and if 
in time the cloak of indifleri nee, or 
the mantle of resignation, or tlie pall 
of despair, shroud it from the world’s 
unfeeling gaze, the broken heart is not 
the less surely there ! How many have 
wept—bitterly wept—that they awoke 
not before those fetters wrere riveted 
whose very indissolubility makes tbem 
often resolutely, if not cheerfully, 
borne! But there may be an awa¬ 
king, early enough for freedom, yet 
too late for peace. It is hard to die in 
early youth by the slow martyrdom of 
regret and remorse, and hard to live, 
when those who once loved, scorn ; 
and those who ot.ee worshipped, spurn 
their desecrated idol! 

k is possible to be very miserable 
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without actual guilt, and the cause of 
misery to others, without greater er¬ 
ror than a few rash words. Let them 
be pondered, then, these awful words, 
dear youthful reader! at^ credit an 
old man’s testimony, that if to swear 
•eternal love be inexpressibly sweet, to 
feel that love decline ere the vow was 
well registered, is more titan thou 
canst bear—and live ! 

Kmily Fortescue was an orphan ; 
and the equal hand of Providence, 
wliile it gave her wealth to purchase 
friends, and sweetness to win them, 
denied her natural protectors and the 
blessing of kindred. Her father had 
died, as a British sailor dies, gladly ; 
her mother liad carried Ids laurels in 
her broken heart till they and it wi¬ 
thered togetlicr; and Kmily, at twelve, 
was alone in the world. 

There arc no friendships like those 
which are born auiid peril, and ce¬ 
mented with blood ; and Admiral Sy¬ 
denham, as the cold vraves closed 
over the corse of his comrade, felt hig 
111 art warm towards liis desolate child. 
One son and two lovely daugliters 
had grown like wild neglected olive 
plants round his own rarely visited 
board ; and (himself a widower) these 
half orphans imide liiin doubly tender 
towards one doubly bereaved. His 
girls, whom the indulgent fondness of 
a eloating grandmother threatened to 
injure, he now placi*ii at tlic same ex¬ 
cellent school with liis self-adopted 
ward ; ami when brief intervalsot sun- 
.shine gleamed across the stormy te¬ 
nor of a seaman’s life, he clasped his 
three Graces with iiuliscriimoating 
fondness to his manly heart. 

His son had long been an absen¬ 
tee, for the Admiral had fears for his 
boy which never cimsed his own 
triumphant path, or rather, yielding 
to the dying request of a timid and 
heart-broken mother, he had consent¬ 
ed, by estranging him from naval as¬ 
sociations, to educate him among her 
relutioiis as a man of peace, and the 
future guardian of his lovely sisters. 
That presentiment of early dissolu¬ 
tion, which haunts, without disturb¬ 
ing, many a warrior’s brief career, whis- 
peiYtl to .^ydiiiliam, that he would 
fall in the prime of manhood ; and as he 
would leave his children but slenderly 
provided, that to their brother’s suc¬ 
cessful studies and lucrative profes¬ 
sion, they must chiefly look for sup¬ 
port. William was therefore iinbi- 
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bing, in the chambers of au eminent 
solicitor, the painful rudiments of 
law; while his amiable sisters and 
their dear new friend followed assi¬ 
duously tlufi- more elegant piusuits, 
or roved toi;etlier during happy holi¬ 
days in the eopse-woods of Hamp¬ 
shire, wiiere the Admiral’s cottige was 
situated. 

Here, though blest in the added en¬ 
joyments of Emily’s society, the af- 
Veciionate girls could never for a mo¬ 
ment forget their brother; and “ Dear 
William !” and “ Poor William !” 
formed the sighing burden of many a 
mirthful strain. “ How you will love 
William, when you know him as we 
do !” said tlie doating sisters so often, 
that Emily felt that she loved him al¬ 
ready upon tru.«lt. She had seen him 
once as a school-boy, when she, as a 
little child, was taken by her father 
on board the Agamemnon, and re¬ 
membered, with tenacious gratitude, 
that when many smart Middys laugh¬ 
ed at her childish terrors and igno- 
rantwonder, William Sydenham stood 
by her kindly, and gently explained 
why the great house moved so up and 
down, and why her head turned so 
oddly round, and why the floor was 
called a deck, and the dining-room a 
cabin. The impression thus early 
made, became indelible under the fos¬ 
tering influence of his sisters' praises, 
and she longed little loss than them¬ 
selves to see “ Dear William” again. 
His person she had quite forgotten, 
ami only fancied that one so good muft 
he handsome, even had a flattering 
jiortrait of a rosy cherub hanging over 
iiis late mother’s toilette, notconfirm- 
od the belief. 

Christmas at length came; the Ad¬ 
miral anchored off Southampton, and 
flew to spend the joyous season with 
his re-uuited treasures. His girls were 
already assembled to welcome him ; 
he kissed them fondly round, hut his 
first words of eager inquiry were for 
“ Dear William,’' who, detained by a 
[lervcrse fall of snow, had not yet ar¬ 
rived. It was with a starting tear of 
regret that the father’s sigh of disap- 
])oiiitinent was met, and Emily won- 
tlered she too should cry, because 
William waf. not come home. 

Two tedious days were passed in 
watching the sky and consulting ba¬ 
rometers ; and on the third, William 
Sydenham, after walking across some 
miles of untracked snow, found his 
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way to his father's fire-side. The great 
Newfoundland dog first barked at the 
muffled stranger coming up the lawn, 
then, with a whine of ecstasy, told the 
party within whom they might expect 
to see. The lame boatswain, who al- 
1 ways accompanied the Admiral ( wliose 
life he had saved) ashore, Imunded, 
crutch and all, into tlierooni with the 
tidings, and the old blind nurse, who 
had reared the w'hole family, groped her 
way, guided by the voice of her dar¬ 
ling, down the snowy path to meet him. 

Out flew father and sisters, hats 
forgotten, and silk shoes disregarded, 
on the same joyous errand, and Emi¬ 
ly followal; for was not William her 
brother too Though last in the glad 
pilgrimage, she was not the least no¬ 
ticed by its object. She had half held 
up her mouth to he kissed like the 
rest, but started to see a tall grave 
youth, who, shaking hands kindly, 
yet quietly, said, “ How do you do, 
JMibs Emily Fortesciie ?” Slit* would 
have aiiswerid, “ Very well, Mr Sy¬ 
denham but us nothing would come 
but Dear William 1” she remained 
silent. 

While the whole household crowil- 
ed round the warm-hearted, though 
cold-manuertul youth, Emily had lei¬ 
sure to rectify her ideas of his appear¬ 
ance. She had expected to see a 
blooming, gay, youthful edition of the 
Admiral, (himself a perfect model of 
manly beauty ;) but before her stoinl a 
pale thouglitfiil student, tall of his 
age—III ar eighteen—and witli noother 
charms than those of a sweet smile, 
and a pair of very expressive black 
eyes. Ilts person had the awkward 
rawness of rapnl growth, and his man¬ 
ners the shyness of one who pursued 
a sedentary and sedative einployinent. 
His conversation was alike destitute of 
brilliancy, and before night came, 
Emily cotihl say, “ Mr Sydenham," 
without an eftbrt. 

It required a greater one to answer 
honestly, yet kindly, the eager in(|ui- 
rii'B of her friends, how she liked their 
brother. It was easy to say with 
truth, that ihnr brother must be li- 
keil; but as any one else, she felt she 
should never have thought twice about 
him. She could listen, however, with 
}ilai:id attmtion, to a thousand aiiec- 
tlotes revived by his presence, of his 
constancy in attachment, and ujirighu 
ness in conduct ; of his substantial 
kindness to old retainers, and goodness 
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of heart towards tlie whole world. 
And then his presents! He was al¬ 
ready earning by his useful, though 
inglorious labours, no contemptible 
stipend, and nearly the whole of it 
had now found its way home in the 
shape of a new spy-glass for the Ad¬ 
miral, and a new crutch for .Tack, and 
a warm gown for nurse, and for his 
ilirje bisters. Little French watches, 
(then a great rarity,) taken on board 
a prize, and procured for him on com¬ 
mission by his father's purser. The 
W'atches, with the delicacy of true 
taste, were all alike, but a seal of Wil¬ 
liam’s choosing, graced eai-li. For his 
volatile and somewhat idle voiingcr 
sister, l)ora, he bad chosen the steep 
ascent of a rock surmounted by a palm- 
tree, with the motto, “ ItJ’uut mnnter 
/Hjtir vt’aHtuKlre for his modest 
unobtrusive favourite, Alice, the hum¬ 
ble violet, with “ 7/ fnuf vie chcr- 
cJier "—and as for Minily, igisorant of 
course by wliat. emblem to designate 
her yet unknown character, he had 
on her seal paurtraye{l his own by 
the well-known device of the Olive 
leaf, and “ ./e nc c/iau^r qu'en vtou- 
runt" Xolhing, indeed, could he a 
more ajit symbol than the olive »)f 
William Sydenham’s precise charac¬ 
ter. The e\terior of both was some¬ 
what sombre and monotonous ; but 
utility, iiiti'insic worth, and imdecay- 
ing vitality, characterised hotli. 

Although nothing could he more 
opposite to the thinking, taciturn, 
homely young lawyer, than the radiant, 
lively, elegant Fniily Foitescue, no 
novice is ignorant that such contrasts 
arc at least as likely to fbsti'r as to ex¬ 
tinguish )>artiality. William soon ad¬ 
mired Emily with all the latent energy 
of a character such as wi* have de¬ 
scribed ; and Emily gradually learned 
to think the black eyes that were never 
off her for a moment, wonderfully ex¬ 
pressive, and tile smile that lighted up 
u pensive countenance wheiu'Ver she 
appeared, peculiarly becoming. In 
any other house, family, or situation, 
she would perhaps never have re¬ 
marked either, but here, eveiything 
tliat William did was matter of de¬ 
lighted observation, and partial com¬ 
ment ; and “ Do you know tliat Wil¬ 
liam admires you very niucli ?” seem¬ 
ed to his sisters as high a compliment, 
ns it was to the inexperienced ear of 
Emily a new one. The fond hearts 
of the innocent girls soon overflowed 
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with joy and congratulation ; they 
talked with rapture of the closer tie 
which their brother’s attachment 
would create between them, and of 
the joy it would give their dear father, 
of the delicious life they would lead 
all together at Lyndhurst, “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot.” 

Fur a long time these images play¬ 
ed round Emily’s fancy, without in the 
least reaching her heart. Her vanity 
(for what girl is without it) was grati¬ 
fied by respectful and hitherto un¬ 
known homage, and to live always at 
Lyndhurat, whetlier with or without 
William Sydenham, was the chief 
wish of her life. But by degrees 
came bashful consciousness, the first 
infallible symptom of reciprocity ; 
and though she spoke infinitely less 
to, or of, \\'^illiain Sydenham, she lay 
awake hours to listtm to his sisters' 
harmless raillery, and fond prognos¬ 
tics for the future. The flutter and 
excitement which in a first////-/a/iua 
so often supply the place of real at- 
tiichnieiit, coiiccalcd the absence of 
deeper sentiment';, and as F.mily could 
not hear William’s name without 
blusliing, nor his footstep without 
starting, was it woiulerl'iil she half 
iiiiagincd herself in love r That she 
liked him, was no longer dubiou.s ; for 
liis want of animation was no longer 
complained of—his gravity was but 
the lover's immemorial pensiveness, 
and his somewhat technical precision 
had become premature wisdom and 
steadiness. In sliort (and these words 
contain the history of many a female 
heart) he had admired, distinguished, 
nay, atlored her, and was he not coii- 
sequciitly faultless ? 

But it would be doing inju.sticc to 
poor Emily, were vanity, inherent as 
it is in human nature, made the sole 
or even chief agent in her increasing 
eonifdacency. No ! the testimony of 
a whole partial househoUl combined to 
lend illusion to tbe fanciful part of the 
jiieturo, while genuine worth gave 
reality to all its soberer fcaturts. Wil¬ 
liam was so good ! Must not his wife 
be the happiest of the hiippy ? So be¬ 
loved ! And must not his love be in¬ 
valuable ? So constant! And must it 
not be unchangeable ? In short, six 
weeks of hqurly increasing devotion 
transformed idairi William Sydenham 
into the bran ideal of a favoured and 
accepted lover, and nothing was want¬ 
ing to satisfy the juvenile compact but 
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a Buperfluotts question, snil anticipated 
reply, and above all, the sanction of 
the worthy but little observant Ad- 
iniml. 

His sense of honour was far too 
high to have promoted, by any insi¬ 
nuations or etforts of bis own, an 
union between his slenderly portioned 
son and comparatively wealtny ward ; 
thou;;h ho could not help inwanlly 
hoping (quite as much from di>inte- 
rested desire to secure her a protec¬ 
tor, as for his son's advantage) that 
such a consummation might ensue 
from their inevitable intercourse. But 
every consideration of delicacy as a 
guardian, and prudence as a parent, 
forbade bis sanctioning a promise thus 
hastily founded, and rashly exciian- 
ged ; so calling the enamoureil pair a 
couple of fools, he laughed off the en¬ 
gagement as too puerile to be treated 
otherwise at present, though he was 
too honest to conceal that it might 
some years hence (were the inclina¬ 
tions of both to remain unaltered) 
claim his warmest approbation. 

The worthy Admiral again sailed, 
and the want of an eligible protectress 
in his own family, as weP as their 
youth, (Emily, the eldest among them, 
being only sixteen,) induced him to 
consign his daughters and ward once 
more to the care of the excellent wo¬ 
man who had superintended their 
earlier education, writh whom they 
remained in the almost conventual 
privacy of a school fifty miles from 
London for the next two years, during 
which, the visits of their brother were 
necessarily few and far between, and 
the remembrance of William, and his 
hasty attachment, might have glided 
imperceptibly from Emily’s mind, but 
for the perpetual recurrence to it of 
his doating sisters, and an occasional 
postscript breathing unalterable devo¬ 
tion, subjoined to the excellent letters 
with w'hich this good brother beguilt^d 
their separation. 

William Sydenham, like many who 
are not born to shine in conversation, 
wrote with peculiar ease and elegance; 
the powers of his mind, often rob- 
by invincible shyness of their due 
weight in society, found unrestrained 
exercise on pajier. It was now not 
only “ ffood William,” and “ hind 
William,” but ‘‘ clever William/’ that 
Emily was called upon to love and atl- 
mire; and as less partial rcqiorts boie 
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ample testimony to his raphl progress 
in his profession, pride in his talents 
conspired with other considerations to 
foster a delusion which nothing had 
as yet occurred to dispel. 

William, in the meantime, cherish¬ 
ed his youthful predilection with all 
the concentrated energy of a character 
formed for domestic happiness; secu¬ 
red, by his retired disposition and en¬ 
grossing employment, from all those 
external dissipations which might have 
di\ ided the attention, or even tlieheart, 
of an ordinary youth of his age. He 
W'as now one-and-tti’onty ; and in 
mind and manners, as well as person, 
at least five years oliler ; of a pale and 
studious complexion,, grave, and some¬ 
what formal address, and as firm in 
retaining as he was slow in betraying 
emotions rarely guessed at from an 
exterior of singular calmness, easily 
mistaken for iiuliflerenee. 

Thesequalitie.s admirably fitted him 
for the profession lie had embraced. 
The shrewd old solicitor under whom 
he had been educated, predicting the 
future eminence of his pupil, riadily 
pro)>osed now admitting him into part¬ 
nership, and William, his honest heart 
beating high with thoughts of inde¬ 
pendence, sat down to ofit-r that heart 
to his fatlur’s ward more explicitly 
and s< riously than his tacit promise to 
that father, and his de]ieniieiit situa¬ 
tion, had hitherto permitted him to do. 
Emily was soon, he knew, to quit an 
abode which at eighteen was no longer 
an eligible one, to reside with a bro¬ 
ther of her father’s, recently arrivoil 
from abroad ; and before this impor¬ 
tant change took place, he naturally 
wished for a ratification of their im¬ 
plied engagement, not, however, to be 
made public, or carrietl into effect (as 
the Admiral had explicitly stipulated) 
until his ward should herself be of 
age, and his control over her person 
and fortune should consequently have 
entirely ceased. 

William's letter was like all his cor¬ 
respondence, just what it should be. 
It was a transcript of an honourable, 
upright mind, recommehded by the 
irresistible eloquence tif sincerity, and 
couched in the advantageous garb of 
elegant language. It painted so for¬ 
cibly the happiness he would have in 
calling her his, that she could not fan¬ 
cy it otherwise than mutual. It is 
delightful to ingenuous youth to Ik* 
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able to eonfer felicitj, and the very 
power to do eo» is present bliss! £mi.< 
ly received the letter in the presence 
of her adopted sisters, and the blood 
could not mantle more eloquently in 
her own cheek on its peru.sal, than it 
did in theirs at the sight of the well- 
known hand. The blu.sh was not more 
in unison tlian the brief smile which 
for a moment illumined each fair coun- 
tenarice, or than the tear ot warm irre¬ 
pressible emotion which soon glisten¬ 
ed in every eye. “ Happy William !” 
“ Dear, dear sister Emily !” Who at 
eighteen, to whom the world was as 
yet a blank, could doubt that haj)- 
pincss and these words were indeed 
.synonymous ? Not a doubt of their 
brother's acceptance, or their friend’s 
attachment, crossed the simple minds 
of the sister .®; whence tlun was it to 
have found access to the twin one of 
I'mily ? 'J’he propos<iI was in fact to 
all parties, a mere idle but delightful 
form, which would render 'William, 
on Emily’s return, a more privileged 
guest at Lvndhurst, (where the sis¬ 
ters were sliortly to take up house,) 
and in the mean time enable him to 
bear more patitiitly ber visit to tbe 
North, the protracted absence of the 
Admiral, and tbe possible delay of 
their marriage for two long years and 
more, till she should bo of age. 

In this belief and in tins spirit it 
was received and answered. "VVIth 
Dora smiling in ecstasy at one elbow, 
and Alice weeping soft tears of joy at 
tbe other, how could Emily write 
aught save words of modest but deci¬ 
ded encouragement ? It was with the 
softened feelings of one about to sepa¬ 
rate for the first time from all she 
loved, and to whom eternal reunion 
with them would of itself be happi¬ 
ness ; it was witli all the enthusiasm 
of gratitude towards an absent be¬ 
nefactor, and of esteem for an ab¬ 
sent lover, that Emily penned and 
signed her promise to be William Sy¬ 
denham’s, as soon as the return of her 
guardian, or her own majority, should 
give her the right to confirm her now 
reiterated engagement. 

When this letter was fairly gone 
and beyond recall, Emily’s spirits un¬ 
consciously sank, and she would some¬ 
times start to hear herself addn ssed as 
Mrs Sydenham by the playful Dora. 
William’s answer, however, was well 
calculated to chase such vague presen¬ 


timents. It breathed such fervent gra¬ 
titude, such manly sincerity, that no 
heart, as totally unprepossessed in fa¬ 
vour of another as Kinily’s, could resist 
its magic influence. Again she smiled 
as formerly—^again she listened with 
pleased complacency to the projects of 
patriarchal union, which formed the 
perpetual burden of her companions' 
bridal felicitations. 

These feelings gathered mournful 
strength from the tdars abundantly 
shed at parting, when Emily, like a 
tender plant forcibly uprooted, was 
reluctantly torn from the arms of her 
friends to be conveyed to her uncle’s. 

General Fortescue, her father’s only 
brother, had lately returned, after a 
long period of distin^shed service on 
foreign stations, to the oliunt cum difr- 
fiitulr of an extensive command in the 
north of England. One of his firpt 
inquiries, on finding himself again in 
liis native country, had been about his 
brother's daughter, and he rejoiced 
that the absence of her gallant protec¬ 
tor, and her unfitness to remain longer 
at school, ailurded him so undisputed 
a right to claim a portion of her soci¬ 
ety. 

In the good General this was the 
simple dictate of Iratcrnal kindness and 
family affection. It was, however, far 
otherwise witli his wife, a haughty 
and ambitious woman, who, having 
no daughter of her own to employ her 
speculative propensities, had often re¬ 
gretted that her absence from Englaiul 
deprived her of the bustle and impor¬ 
tance annexed to the education and 
disposal of her affluent niece. To have 
her placed thus unexpectedly in her 
hands, at so critical and desirable a 
period, with a heart, of course, wholly 
uninfluenced, was, however, ample 
atonement for past disappointment, 
and there were circumstances in the 
General’s own family which inclined 
his commaaditiff officer (as M rs For- 
tcscue was somewhat unceremonious¬ 
ly styled in the district) to hail the ar¬ 
rival of the heiress with peculiar satis¬ 
faction. 

She had two sons, (both in the 
array, of course,) who'C habits and 
expenses wore far better suited to their 
fatner’s rank than their own limited 
expectations. The eldest, a captain in 
the (ruarris, and a privileged member 
of the most distinguished circles, would 
probably require a larger prize in the 
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matriinonial lottery than his fair cou- 
sin, and, indeed, had a /uV alter of 
twice her fortune in his power, as soon 
M circuiiistanci's should make so des¬ 
perate a measure inmviudable. But to 
the second, (a dashinji eortict of dra¬ 
gons, domestieafi d as aide-de-camp 
i \ his father's family,) Fniily’s score 
of thousamK would afford just the 
proper excuse for wliat is styled, in 
jockev phrase. “ teining up"—cutting 
a few’discreditable acquaintance, and 
abjuring a few obsolete follies, and 
“ repeming,” (if not, like Pope's Fla- 
via, “ in a coach and six,”) at least in 
8 chariot and pair. 

No tinnsition could well be iina- 
piiied more sudden ami complete than 
Kmily’s. from the dulness, th.* seclu¬ 
sion, die monotony of Beechy (irove, 
to the bustling head-quarters of a dis¬ 
trict staff', at a spacious mansion, with¬ 
in an hour's drive of the populous 

town of N-. Her acquaintance 

with the male creation had hitherto 
been limited to the Admiral, his .son, 
the rector of the {larish, and the mas¬ 
ters who attended at the Grove; for 
though latterly allowed to mix occa¬ 
sionally in the village society around 
the latter, females preponderated there 
nearly as much as within the seminary 
itself. Now, with the exception of her 
aunt, (whom long military habits iiad 
rendered totally independent of, and 
indifferent to, her own sex,) Emily 
was thrown entirely among men, and 
these so exclusively wearing red coa^s, 
that, but for her own engsgcnient to 
one of a peaceful profession, slie might 
have concluded war to be the sole bu¬ 
siness of human life. 

That it was so, as far as regarded 
the privileged orders of society in the 
opinion of her new associate.s, was evi¬ 
dent from their supercilious conduct 
towards the few men in plam cluthes 
who frequented Marley, and Emily 
became still more paintully aware of 
it from the remarks she one day heard 
her uncle make on Admiral Syden¬ 
ham's strange fancy of breeding bis on¬ 
ly son to the law. To think that a 
man, who had interest to have pushed 
him eiUier in the navy or army, should, 
to please his wife's plebeian friemls, 
make his boy a scifivener!” The Ge¬ 
neral shrugged his shoulders, Airs 
Fortescuc raised her dark cyebrojv in 
deiisioii, and her darling Creoff'ry stro¬ 
ked his well-curled miistichios in in- 
ciTalj’.e diMlaiii. 
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Had this l)cen all done, in legal 
hrase, with malice prcfiense, it might 
ave missed its object on even the 
simple ami unpractiswl mind of the 
young listener. But she knew that her 
engagement, in defercnct* to the Ad¬ 
miral's understood, and indeed ex¬ 
pressed, wishes on the subject, was 
hitherto unknown, and even unsus- 
|K*ctcd by a soul beyond the family 
circle ; and ihe could’not help, there¬ 
fore, feeling slightly mortified to learn, 
that the i'rofi>«i<»n of her lover was 
thu.s undervalued by the fashionable 
world, into which she was now trans¬ 
planted. 

'I'his world, howi ver, was not at 
first by any means to her taste, and 
her early letters to her friernls ex¬ 
pressed hoiv much she languished for 
a return to congenial tranquillity. But 
Emily was naturally lively, peculiarly 
formed for society, and fitteil to shine 
in it; and without any undue love of 
admiration, or the slightest hidiridual 
partiality for any of her new asso¬ 
ciates, she insensildy found that to be 
the magnet of a* polished and pay cir¬ 
cle of high-bred young men, surround¬ 
ed by officers of superior rank and 
manners, and a daily auditress of con¬ 
versations full of the deepest profes¬ 
sional inteTcst, was not only very dif¬ 
ferent from, but very sujierior to, the 
pos.sip of Beechy Grove, or even the 
elegant trifling of Lyndlnirst. Her 
aunt, satisfied with the undisputed re¬ 
gulation of her dress and exterior, and 
with the docility s]u‘ manifested on 
these important points, tioubled her 
with very little suririllanre, content¬ 
ing herself w'ith throwing out politic 
inuendoes against the morals, charac¬ 
ter, or fortune of all such young 
men of the garrison as might otherwist; 
have proved formidable rivals to her 
son Geoft'ry, whom, however, she 
scorned to assist farther than by secu¬ 
ring him a clear field. 

(ieoffry, whose cue it was to seem 
to marry for love, whatever he might 
ilo in reality, either was, or affected to 
be, much smitten with his cousin from 
the moment of her arrival; but as 
this tender ppssion was not allowed to 
interfere with his usual avocations of 
dressing, smoking, riding races, dan¬ 
cing, nay, even upon occasion 
(from habit probably) with every jm t- 
ty girl he saw, Emily did not feel her- 
.«elf at all called upon to give it the 
qu-rhn either of a “ bate bedkin,'' or 
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a confcssionof hcrcngaj^mcnt. To love 
such a pappy she felt to be as impos¬ 
sible, as to hate him would be super¬ 
fluous.^ His conversation was very en¬ 
tertaining, his manners were extreme¬ 
ly good, and his attentions, she belie¬ 
ved, would keep off others, whom it 
might require a more serious effort to 
discourage. 

There were not wanting, among the 
silver-laden dragoons and fur-capped 
hussars, who now flitted like the tfra- 
nuitia jtersonai of some warlike panto¬ 
mime before the eyes of the secluded 
novice, several who aspiretl to her heart 
or her fortune; but, satisfied that not 
one of them could for a moment, in his 
itulivklual capacity, enter into compe¬ 
tition with William hydenham, i‘]mily 
was not aware how much a general 
predilection for the military chanicter 
was stealing over her mind, or how 
often she sighed to think that her lover 
had not followed the gallant footsteps 
of their respective parents. Ilis let¬ 
ters, excellent as they were, seemed 
like those which Fancy has feigned, 
from the Dead to the Living, so com¬ 
pletely estranged were they from the 
topics which here engrossed every heart 
and tongue. William wrote with ex¬ 
ultation of increasing clients, and with 
triumph of successful causes; while 
F.inily's whole soul was wrapped up 
in the chances of war, the hair-brendth 
escapes of individuals known to all 
around her, the fall of fortresses, or 
the shock of mighty armies. To have 
had her lover engaged in these spirit- 
stirring scenes, she even thought she 
could have cheerfully bt>ri]e the an¬ 
xieties on his account which she W'us 
now spared ; and she half envied every 
soldier’s wife the feverish excitement 
with w’hich she snatched up the event¬ 
ful Clazette. 

Her early existence had been so so- 
Imt, so unvaried, so destitute of vicis¬ 
situdes, that these were now felt to 
be delightful; and sometimes licr spi¬ 
rits sunk at the idea of a long life 
passed between Lincoln’s-lnn-tields 
and a villa near London. Let no one 
blame poor Emily for not sooner dis¬ 
covering what it was impossible for 
her to have known ; let her rather have 
credit for the uniform self-reproach 
with which she combated these lately- 
born feelings, and flew for their su]>- 
pression to the letters and reminiscen¬ 
ces of her friends at I.yndhurst. 

The summer passed amid all the gav 
Vof.XXII. 
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bustle of parades and reviewrs, “ the 
pomp and circumstance of war,” with¬ 
out its dangers or its horrors, and there¬ 
fore precisely die most sed ucti vc form in 
which it can be exhibitetl to the young 
and thoughtless; the eye dazzled with 
bright helms aml'waving plumes, the 
car by turns soothed and exhilarated 
by martial music, and the mind kept 
in pleasurable excitement by all the 
gorgeous accompaniments of a proud 
and fascinating profession. Hitlierio, 
the effect of all this on Emily's mind 
was of a vague and inriefinite charac¬ 
ter; much present crijoyment, occa¬ 
sional regrets and mi igivings, with the 
natural disposition of youth to etn** 
hellish, or get rid of the future. 

Towards the autumn, however, Mrs 
P’ortescuc, imagining (from two or 
three tacit refusals wliich she had seen 
her niece inflict on prt'sumptuous 
youths who had ventured to address 
her unsupported by lier paramount 
influence) that Geoffry had only to 
transform his blockade into a storm to 
be more successful, resolvetl to pave 
his way by a previous attack, and, for 
the first time, explicitly declartsl to 
Emily, how much the General and 
herself desired the alliance. Thus s(>- 
riously addressed, Emily was surpri¬ 
sed out of her reserve, (which she had 
lung telt to be somewhat disingenuous 
towards such kind relatives,) and at 
once acknowledged her engagement, 
pleading the hitherto unobtained con¬ 
sent of the Admiral, and his parting 
injunctions, which had alone scaled 
her lips on the subject. Mrs Fortes- 
cue’s astonishment knew no bounds ; 
but slic was too able a tactician to be¬ 
tray all she felt, still less to set herself 
in direct opposition to sentiments of 
so long standing. Some half-sup¬ 
pressed exclamations, such as Child¬ 
ish folly “ A clear take in !"— 
“ Designing sisters!”—" Skilful ma- 
nn'iivres!”—-above all, the contemptu¬ 
ous epithet, “ Pettifogger !*' apjdied to 
her intended, would, she imagined, 
have the more weight, as seeming to be 
wrung from her by irrepressible sur¬ 
prise. Winding up the climax by af¬ 
fected pity for her poor ill-us.d son, 
she left her niece, hardly knowing 
whetlicr to be glad that the discovery 
was over, or sorry to feel herself still 
further plelged to a course of life, 
which m*odcd not to have its draw¬ 
backs thus cruelly sot before her by 
anotiuT. 
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Of this Mrs Fsrtcscuc hacl some 
iiftBpicion> ami truly loath to rcUiiquish 
which she saw her puppy son 
Tiad neither energy nor merit to carry 
off from his uiuhowy rival, she im¬ 
mediately wrote for Granville, her el¬ 
dest anil favourite son, who had long 
talked of being in tKe North to shoot, 
and who, she thought, might perhaps 
find his cousin Emily,with only twenty 
thousand pounds, but uncommon 
beauty, sweetness, and unexpensive 
habits, a be,'ter bargain than his Lom¬ 
bard Street Atalania, who, with nei¬ 
ther beauty nor acconcplishineius, on¬ 
ly panted for a passport to the gay 
■world, to be foremost in it^ race of fol¬ 
ly nnd profusion. 

Granville was by no means unwil¬ 
ling to enter into his mother's views. 
He was, at four-and-thirty. rather 
tired of ^'ing what is called a fine man 
about town, (of moving with his bat¬ 
talion from Windsor to the 'i'owiT,) of 
dining every day at the same tables, 
of going every evening to tbo same 

f jartios, or hearing the same opera, or 
osing his money at the same club¬ 
houses—and, rvhat was worse, of see¬ 
ing some dun’s ugly face in the morn¬ 
ing, or some younger puppy’s hand¬ 
some one in the evening, occupying 
his place at the clbotv of the reigning 
arbitress of fasliion. He had l)een an 
eri7«.s/'w too long not to tire of even ih it 
glorious cliaraeier—ev< n the perpeuial 
presidency of Alinack's, (had that i.i- 
Rtitutiou then existed and been con¬ 
ducted on less anti-.Vtf/iV/weprinciples,) 
Avould have lost its charms for one, 
whose condition we must happily 
speak French to express in one word, 
—that expressive, exotic, un-English 
word, biase. Man delighted him not, 
nor woman neither, at least as they 
were to be found in London, and he 
set out in the ever delightful society 
of his dogs, to kill time and partridges 
in Northumberland. The conquest of 
his -petite cousinc he had no objection 
to as a passe-tems —but only fcareil it 
wou|4not present sufficient difficulty 
him to go through with it. 
Jlis wary mother feared to mention the 
]^viou8 engagement, lest her haughty 
A)n should disdain to enter the li.sts 
with so ignoble an adversary. She 
only hinted that there was an entangle¬ 
ment, that there had been refusals, 
that even GeofFry had failed to make 
an impression, though she was sure he 
had but to come, see, and conquer." 
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Description (of human beings espe¬ 
cially) is in tins reading age a work 
equally tedioua and superfluous, con- 
sidmng that there is no modification 
of the species which has not already 
been ten thousand times delineated on 
jiaper to the mind’s eye, or rendered 
familiar to that of the body during the 
course of a reasonably long life. You 
have only, therefore," dear reader, to 
invest the handsomest young man of 
yoiiT actual acquaintance with all the 
united fascinations of tlie Colonels of 
romanc 2 , the Ilarvilles, theDclmours, 
and other aimab/e rouv.'t of modern fic¬ 
tion, to have before you the identical 
Granville Fortescue now placed in for¬ 
midable, and it might be supposed, 
triumpliantcompetition with the plain, 
sober, unprepossessing William Sy- 
dcidiam. 

The comparison would have been 
Bufficientlv trying had it been left to 
memory alone; but Williqm's ill for¬ 
tune .sent him on the Northern Cir¬ 
cuit, and love conquered shyness, and 
brought him an uiicxpcctid guest to 
Marley, a week or two after the in- 
etiable guardsman had made his debut 
there, like a comet from another ^Vh- 
tem, eclipsing, or rather utterly ex¬ 
tinguishing, all the minor luminaries 
of the provincial Imri/on. 

Notlimg could bcmoreiiaturul tlian 
that Mr Sydenham, professionally in 
the neighbourhood, should cull on his 
father's ward ; nothing more indis- 
peiusable than that he should be asked 
to s{)end the day, which, his business 
being over, he could cheerfully agree 
to do. Jlut nothing could be more un¬ 
fortunate than its being one of the pub¬ 
lic days at Marley, when troops of gay 
oflicers crowded the table, and engross¬ 
ed the whole conversation, showing by 
their looks and mantiers how rnucfi 
they considered the ({uict civilian an 
interloper in their circle. Under these 
discouragements, little used as he was 
to general .society, and utterly miac- 
custorned to mix with military men, 
William’s shyness increased — he 
shrunk into his shell, and made Emily, 
without once forfeiting lier allegiance 
to his nobler qualities, for the first 
time, fully sensible of his exterior de¬ 
ficiencies. 

She had sat by liim, in defiance of 
the frowns of her aunt, tlic sneers of 
her cousin (rcoffry, and the supercili¬ 
ous bow with which Granville made 
way when he found himself antieipa- 
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tc<l in handing her, as he bad lately 
done, to table. 

She tried to talk as usual of Lynd- 
hurst, and Dora, and Alice—but it was 
bard work. Many eyes were upon 
then); some sharpened by jealousy, 
some fiashiug contempt, some twink¬ 
ling with suppressed satire; it was al¬ 
together truly uncomfortable. When 
the servants had retired, and conver¬ 
sation became more audible, it was 
worse still; for the General, out of 
well-meant civility, overwhelmed him 
with military topics, to which, of 
course, ho w'as a perfect stranger; 
while the malicioiis (Tranville, affect¬ 
ing to come to his relief, shifted the 
ground to anecdotes of the gay world 
in London, where he shrewdly sus¬ 
pected themodest young lawyer would 
he at least as much hurs dc coni/mf. 
■William at first looked somewhat fool¬ 
ish, but he was no fool, and there was 
that in his eye which made the Colo¬ 
nel seek safer game. 

No sooner had Emily escaped from 
the dining-room, than she took herself 
sevenly to task, for allowing herself 
to be influenced by deficiencies in tact 
and manner, in her estimate of one to 
wliose esstiiilial good qualities she was 
no stranger, llad this indeed been 
the ease ; had she loved William oJie 
jot less, for the laughter of fools or the 
eomparison with coxcombs, she Avould 
have been equally below either pity or 
contempt, lint, alas 1 slie had never 
huH-d hun at all ; and it w.as now, on 
first meeting him, as her accepted 
lover, that she began to suspect the 
dreadful truth, that she was about to 
sacrifice to childish rashness, the af¬ 
fectionate imporlutiity of her play¬ 
mates, and total ignorance of her own 
tastes and dispositions, the ha])piness 
of her future life. Granville Fortescue 
she neither loved, nor ever could love. 
She despised liis frivolity, and disliked 
his hiinteur ; but be had exhibited to 
her a style of manners, an inexplica¬ 
ble,/V ne sfiii quoi, which, when uni¬ 
ted (as she was sure it might some¬ 
where be found) with a warm heart 
and amiable disposition, must ever 
form her hruu ideal of human p.-rfcc- 
tion. With such an impression on her 
mind, was she to uni*^e herself to the 
very reverse, in character as well as 
manners? "With an cnthusiasin for 
everything gay, and gallant, and chi¬ 
valrous, (inherited, ])crhaps, uncon- 
uiously from her father, and now de- 


velojped by circumstances,) was she 
to plod through life, the cheerless part¬ 
ner of an ignoble existence, diversified 
by no vicissitudes save those of gain, 
and passed in unravelling the obscure 
mazes of chicanery ? 

There was, to all this, one brief, but 
to a mind of integrity, conclusive an¬ 
swer ; I have promised. The vow 
is registered in Heaven, if not on earth. 
Is the heart of one of the best of hu¬ 
man beings to be trifled with or bro¬ 
ken for a girlish whim ? Can I fancy 
myself no longer the sister of Dora 
and Alice; no longer the second time 
adopted daughter of the dear Admiral? 
01), no! Then let me wipe away these 
idle, worse than idle tears, and meet 
William, as his father’s son should 
be met." 

Emily w'as a good, upright girl, and 
when once persuaded where her duty 
lay, seldom faltered in its path. She 
withdrew from the brilliant group in¬ 
to a window with her betrothed,.and 
listened with deference, if not with 
delight, to his few hurried, but manly, 
wortls of confiding devotion. The Ad¬ 
miral's letter must have followed him 
to a distant station, and no answer 
could as yet have been received. By 
William it was evidently looked for¬ 
ward to with uniningled deliglit. Emi¬ 
ly would have given worlds to feel as 
she bad once done on the subject; hut 
she n as too sure of all it would contain 
not to dread its ai rival. Poor thing! 
she was only one of many who have 
lived to find themselves 

“ Thus curst in c\aygranted prayer!” 

When William was gone, Emily was 
doomed to hear (in real or affected ig¬ 
norance of her engagement) a chorus 
of animadversions on the professional 
prig, from those who were themselves 
too decidedly so, to tolerate technica¬ 
lity, in a dificrent and less showy 
form. Granville said nothing, but 
he looked unutterable things — the 
softest compassion for a yoting crea¬ 
ture thrown away so unworthily, 
mingled with more than insinuations 
that another mig/it have been, nay, 
still was, a candidate for the prize. 
His practised eye had seen at a glance 
how mattersstood; and that glance ha¬ 
ving supplied all the in terest the pursui t 
previously wanted, he was henceforth 
piqued into a display of precisely those 
qualities most dangerous to his sober 
rival. His early laurels (for Granville 
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was an Englishman) and therefore 
hrave) were dexterously, tlioxigh deli- 
caiely, made to wave before the ad> 
mirer of heroic deeds; his literary ac- 

a oirements, superficial at best, were 
le more easily brought near ^e 8ur> 
face; above aU, his conscious superi'- 
ority, so conspicuous in his deportment 
to all others, was veiled in addressing 
her under a well-feigned humility, 
which only " stooped to conquer.” 

Emily was no coquette, but wiser 
and steadier heads have been turned 
by arts like these; and if they could 
. A warp her judgment, or seduce her 
heart, they at least discovered to her 
the error into which that judgment 
had previously fallen, and the void 
which that heart still contained. The 
struggle became every day more cruel 
and painful. Every hour showed her 
more plainly tliat she was miserable. 
Did she love another? Would she 
have listened for a moment to Gran¬ 
ville's specious addresses ? No—and 
yet it was he who had taught her, be¬ 
yond the possibility of doubt, tliat she 
tlid not love, never had loved, and 
never could love, one who did not in 
some degree resemble him. Still, 
though her cheek grew paler, and her 
spirits worse w’ith each revolving day, 
she hesitated what course to pursue ; 
whether to lower herself for life in the 
opinion and affections of her early 
friends, by avowing the delusion from 
which she had awakened, or whether 
to consummate her sacrifice, and seek 
its reward in their continu^ friend¬ 
ship. 

She might’ have remained undeci¬ 
ded till her health sunk under the con¬ 
flict, had not a letter from Dora, an¬ 
nouncing her own probable marriage, 
afforded Iter a sort of opening, by re¬ 
moving one of the chief charms with 
which the romantic fancy of youth had 
invested their fiilure prospects. Dora, 
should this marriage take place, (with 
a young man about to return for many 
years to India,) could now no longer 
realize the fond scheme of living all 
together, which had seemed to the in¬ 
nocent girls so easy and natural ; nay, 
should the Admiral (as was rcporteil) 
assume a command on the East Indian 
•tatjon, it was more than probable that 
MCe woulrl accoin])aiiy her sister from 
mingled motives of duty and Jiffectioii. 
Th's wa^ i> d', ail'-ldow t.-, the visions 
of pcr]>ctual union, which nursery ig¬ 
norance could alone have devised; 
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but it was not till Dora and Alice were 
removed from the canvass, that poor 
Emily became iware how prominent 
their dear figures had always been in 
tlie glowing picture, which seemed now 
to fade into monumental gloom. 

Here, however, began a fresh con¬ 
flict. Wlien thus deprived, and per¬ 
haps for life, of his beloved sisters, was 
this the time to abandon the already 
forlorn brother ? Would it not seem 
selfish, base, and ungenerous? She 
was pierced to the heart by Dora's in¬ 
nocent regrets (even amid her own 
bridal prospects) at the dissolution of 
their baseless fabric of childish felici¬ 
ty ; and still more by her confidence 
in the affection which was to console 
“ Dear William” under such unfore¬ 
seen bereavements. Yet the guileless 
effusions of ardent attachment, to 
wliicli a few weeks had sufficed to give 
birth between Dora and a thoroughly 
congenial object might well .startle one 
in whom years of engagement (for ac¬ 
quaintance it could not be called) had 
failed to awaken corresponding emo¬ 
tions. 

It was at this crisis that, mistaking 
the feelings which wasted her bloom, 
and preyetl on her spirits, Granville 
l^'ortescue screwed his courage to the 
sticking-place, and found it conveni¬ 
ent, before returning to town for the 
winter, to secure his little cousin's 
thousands. It was with all the glow 
cf an indignant sacrifice to the prior 
claims and far more estimable charac¬ 
ter of William, that Emily refused hit 
insinuating rival. But she gathered 
fiom this very rejection, strength and 
courage to communicate to Sydenham 
a change of sentiment wliich no un¬ 
worthy partiality fur another had dic¬ 
tated, though the fascinations of that 
other, and the pang she experienced 
in resisting them, might perhaps have 
unconsciously opened her eyes to it. 

Soon made painfully sensible that, 
after her rejection of both her cousins, 
her uncle's house was no desirable 
residence, poor Emily .sought an asy¬ 
lum from her old governess a* Beecny 
Grove ; and found it doubly cruel to 
sit down in that wdl-ki>own spot, to 
di.‘pel many a bright an<l long-cherish¬ 
ed illusion, and overturn, by an act of 
deliberate honesty, all the projects to 
vv Inch her yuiillii'ul rashness had given 
birth. * 

Her letter had all the eloquence of 
truth, and the humility uf guilt. She 
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assured Mr Sydenham her unaba¬ 
ted esteem and unalterable gratitude; 
deplored the fatal ignorance of the 
world and of her own heart, whidi had 
induced her to mistake regard and 
friendship for a warmer sentiment, 
expressed her conviction that the pre¬ 
sent painful step was the only one 
wliich could extricate both from fu¬ 
ture misery ; and concluded by throw¬ 
ing herself on his generosity and can¬ 
dour, for pardon of an involuntary 
ofience. 

This letter, twenty times written, 
and blotted with a thousand tears, was 
hardly gone, when a packet from the 
Admiral followed her, forwarded from 
the North. It contained successive 
letters, written at different periods, 
though accidentally brought by the 
same ship. The first in order contain¬ 
ed, as Etnily dreaded, that solemn and 
paternal sanction to her union with his 
son, which made the step site had Just 
taken towards dissolving it, appear al¬ 
most sacrilegious. It, however, recom¬ 
mended coniiniicd secrecy, and for¬ 
bade further measures till his own re¬ 
turn, or her majority. This, as imply¬ 
ing a possibility of change in the sen¬ 
timents of cither, was a sort of relief. 

'i’he next letter she took up was 
dated some months later, and the 
trembling characters were so unlike 
her guardian's u.sually firm and accu¬ 
rate hand, that nothing but severe ill¬ 
ness could account for the change. It 
spoke, indeed, of long and almost mor¬ 
tal sickness, which had brought the 
gallant sailor well nigh to the grave; 
and amid the weakness of body and 
mind which it left, the pride and 
punctilio of a guardian had been ab¬ 
sorbed in the anxiety and feedings of a 
parent, lie spoke despondiugly of e\er 
again reaching England—regretted 
having yielded to the dutiful request 
of his daughters to bo allowed to ad¬ 
vance their small patrimony to furnish 
the required premium for their bro¬ 
ther’s admission to partnership; and, 
with Ills usual ingenuous frankness, 
owned the consolation he derived from 
the certainty that his son’s approach¬ 
ing marriage would enable him to re¬ 
place without inconvenience the por¬ 
tion his orphan sisters might so soon 
rc'i|uire. “ I can make little addition 
to this bequest of their poor mother's,” 
said tlie brave but improvident sailor 
in conclusion ; “ but I bless Heaven 
tliat they will not be altogether por- 
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tionlew, if some honest fellow should 
take B fancy to them—^and if not, that 
they will ever have a home with their 

richer sister Emily.”- 

What would Emily now have ^ven 
to recall her fatal epistle ! A life of 
the utmost privation and self-denial 
would have seemed too light a sacrifice 
to requite the goodness and cheer the 
decline of her paternal friend—and a 
marriage, which, in addition to all it 
had once seemed to promise, would 
contribute to the felicity of Dora, and 
remove the anxieties of her father, be¬ 
came again not only tolerable, but de¬ 
sirable. Here again was bitter subject 
of regret that the primitive simplicity 
in which Emily had been educated, 
had entirely prevented her from at¬ 
taching importance to her fortune, or 
appreciating the influence it might 
have on the prospects of her lovi^r and 
his family. Till she went to her 
uncle's, she had scarcely known her 
superiority in that respect over Dora 
and Alice ; and even after she learned 
that she had thousands to bestow, she 
trusted too implicitly in William’s 
well-remembered (though at the time 
hardly understood) protestations, that 
they bad never influenced his choice, 
to reflect that while thus generously 
and sincerely disregarded, they might 
nevertheless be eminently useful. The 
thought that by her own second rash¬ 
ness (and yet. Heaven knew, months 
had been employed in painftil delibe¬ 
ration) she had probably deprived 
herself of all power to befriend him 
whose interests were so lately identi¬ 
fied with her own—that difficulties 
about Dora's portion might obstruct 
her union with one little richer than 
herself, and still under the control of 
a harsh mercenary father—above all, 
that just pride and resentment would 
perhaps deny her all share in remo¬ 
ving, nay, even all right to deplore, 
the se fatal and wholly unforeseen con¬ 
tingencies, drove her almost to dis¬ 
traction ; and her first imj)ulse was to'* 
go to Lyiulhurst, throw Ijerself into 
the arms, or at the feet of her friends, 
and implore to be permitted still to 
ke^ her engagement, or if that could 
not be, at least to share her useless 
hateful wealth with them. 

Shame, timiility, and, above all, se¬ 
vere illness, the natural consequence 
of such tumultuous feelings, combined 
to nut this personal appeal, (which, 
with ingenuous and long partial 
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friendB would perhaps have been irre* 
sistiUe) out of her power ; and Emily 
could only write a few hurried inco¬ 
herent lines to her beloved Dora, en¬ 
treating her to suspend all censuri'S, 
and consider her still as a friend and 
sister, till she could prove it otherwise 
than in words, when fever and delirium 
which her already harassed frame 
could ill bear, saved her for a while 
all consciousness of the effects of her 
late conduct. 

When William Sydenham (whose 
own steady unimaginative character 
and tranquillizing pursuits made him 
as slow in suspecting as in compre¬ 
hending the variations to which more 
flexible dispositions are fatally liable) 
received the letter, by which Emily 
appeared to him to have passed at once 
from reciprocal affection and plighted 
troth,,to callous indifference and faith¬ 
less levity, his first emotions were cer¬ 
tainly those of indignant surprise. 
His resentment, like that of most per¬ 
sons of his disposition, was formidable 
in proportion to its rarity, and perma¬ 
nent in proportion to the difficulty 
with which it was excited. This was 
manifest (to one well acquainted with 
his style at least, if not with himself) 
through all the measured dignity of 
his cold reply, in which regret that 
the delusion should have lasted so 
long, and a prompt relinquishment of 
his own claims, were all his first irri¬ 
tation would permit him to express. 

He had, in truth, sustained a shock 
of no ordinary nature. To be jilted, 
(and resentment whispered in behalf 
of a rival,) after a tadt engagement of 
three years, and a solemnly ratified 
one of above a twelvemonth’s stand¬ 
ing, was of itself no small trial to the 
philosophy of two-and-twenty ; but 
William was never selfish, and the 
blight of his own prospects was for¬ 
gotten in the probable effect of his 
disappointment on those of Dora. The 
^declining health of the Admiral made 
t^Ktablishmentof one of his daugh- 
t^doubly desirable; and that which 
now offer^ for Dora, in the person of 
young Courtney, a distant cousin of 
her own, was every way unexception- 
ab’e. He had been home on leave 
from India, where a situation of cer¬ 
tain emolument awaited his return, 
but his present means were wholly de¬ 
pendent on his father, who, by no 
means friendly to the match, chiefly 
consented to it, on the understanding 
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that he was not to be applied to for 
the outfit and equipment of the young 
couple, or their conveyance to the 
place of their destination. 

Not only was the impossibility of 
raising Dora’s small portion during 
the very limited time the young man 
could remain in England, of itself an 
evil, but the circumstance of its ha¬ 
ving been necessarily advanced to for¬ 
ward the views of her brother, threw 
such a new and unfavourable light on 
the finances of the Admiral, as wholly 
indi6{K)sed old Courtney to sanction 
the alliance, and made him absolutely 
insist on his son’s deferring it till mut¬ 
ters should be satisfactorily settled. 
In vain did William move heaven and 
earth, and offer to raise the money, 
on any terms ; in vain did the young 
man represent that his honour was 
pledged and his affections irrevocably 
engaged ; the old father (who hoped, 
by gaining time, to prevent th,c match 
entirely) was obdurate, and threaten¬ 
ed to disinherit him if he persisted. 

In vain then did his son, with all 
the importunity of youthful passion, 
urge his beloved still to accompany 
him as his bride, or at least to lessen 
by a private union his parting anxie¬ 
ties ; his father had a large disposable 
fortune, of w'liich Dora dreaded, by 
rash compliance, to deprive him she 
loved, and, fortified by the prudent 
counsels and strong principles of Alice, 
she let him depart, though with a 
presentiment of evil lurking in her 
gay innocent heart, to which it had 
ever before been a stranger. 

All this happened while Emily was 
lying unconscious on a sick-bed. Her 
repentant billet had followed so quick¬ 
ly on the shock her letter had inflicted, 
titat the first flush of resentment hail 
not subsided, and (unaware of the pa¬ 
thetic communications from the Ad¬ 
miral, by which it had been dictated) 
they saw in it only a fresh proof of 
levity, or an effusion of idle regret for 
what was voluntary and past rec^l. 
It cost Alice an unutterable pang, and 
Dora a flood of bitter tears, fo banish 
from their hearts one who had so long 
held a sister’s place there ; but it was 
“ Dear William" who had been ill 
used and forsaken, and had it even 
been in Emily’s power (under age as 
she was) to remove their difficulties, 
they would certainly, in their present 
moM, have died rather than owe her 
an obligation. 
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Indeeil, amid the clouds which now 
gathered, with concentrate<l gloom 
around this lately happy family ,lt^eep> 
cticd, as they soon were, by accounts 
of the Admiral's death on a {hr distant 
shore,) its sad members soon learned 
to think of Kmily only as of some de¬ 
lusive ifrnis f'atuus, whose brightness 
had playeil across their path but to 
mislead and betray them. William, 
shocked at the sordid selfishness of 
his partner, (who not only, though 
rolling in wealth, declined coming 
forward to remove their late difficul¬ 
ties, but now that Kmily’s fortune 
was no longer in prospect, treated his 
active young coadjutor somewhat ca¬ 
valierly,) resolved, in honest indigna¬ 
tion, to withdraw from the concern ; 
and was consequently involved, at this 
critical period, in the inevitable strug¬ 
gles and anxieties of a commencing 
business. The lease of I.yndhurst 
expired with the Admiral, and his 
daughters had now no home but their 
hrotlier’s necessarily bumble abode, 
in a dull street in Westminster, where 
there was little to wean their thoughts 
from past or future misfortunes. The 
Admiral’s funds had proved little more 
tlian sufficient to furnish and set ago- 
ittg the frugal establishment; and 
when William, by dint of unremitting 
att(‘niion and liuurly fagging, could 
just keep it above water, the idea of 
how dillereut, but for female insUtbi- 
lity, all might now have been, made 
Dora and Alice sometimes blush for 
their sex. 

These were not circumstances fa¬ 
vourable to pardon and reconciliation ; 
and yet, in minds originally aminble 
and indelibly attaclicii, the soft voice 
of Christian charity finds ready access, 
whenever the clamour of subsiding 
passion permits it to be heard. Chance 
informed the sisters thatEmily (whom 
the hasty suggestions of resentment 
had pictured revelling in luxury, and 
listening to the flatteries of her mili¬ 
tary seducers) bad been on the brink 
of the grave ! Had she descended to 
that bourne without forgiveness, at 
least from the trio, they could never 
have forgiven themselves. 

A letter was written, more cutting 
in its kindness than the bitterest re¬ 
proaches, devoting the past to me¬ 
rited oblivion, breathing benevolent 
wishes for the future, hut wholly si- 
lent on the subject either of their pre¬ 


sent situation, or any rmwed inter¬ 
course on this side the grave. It was 
not that they still cherished ill-found¬ 
ed resentment. They bad long seen 
that Emily was more to be pitied than 
blamed; that juvenile rashness in 
them all, and the irreparable want of 
maternal counsel, bad been the origin 
of their mutual sufferings;—^but still 
—“ Dear William” had been rejected, 
and which was perhaps most morti¬ 
fying, apparently not for the sake of 
any specific rival; and what could 
future intercourse (especially now that 
his roof sheltered them) lead to but 
pain } 

Thus, to bring a sad talc to a brief 
conclusion, did these once doating 
young people remain strangers to each 
other for upwards of a year and half; 
during which period, misfortune, in a 
fresh and more direful form, fell on 
the devoted heads of the Sydenhams. 
The young man to whom Dora was 
betrothed, died (of rapid and casual 
illness) on the voyage out; but' it 
would have been hard indeed to per¬ 
suade her young and broken heart 
that bis disappointment had no share 
in the event. Hem did its work si¬ 
lently but surely! She had never 
agreed with London, and consumption 
found her an unresisting and already 
cnfeeblwl prey. She went, at the cn- 
tnaty of William, to Clifton, not with 
the slightest hope or wish to live, but 
to Sparc him the added pain of her 
death-bed. Alice, of course, accom¬ 
panied her; and the invalid was ta¬ 
king the air in a low wheeling chair, 
on a bright ami balmy 10th of April, 
when a pang shot across her sick heart 
as she recollected (on the date being 
casually mentioned in her hearing) 
that it was Emily Fortescue’s birth¬ 
day, and that she must then be one 
and twenty! 

She could not help thinking, not 
with envy, but with slight bitterness, 
of the heiress that day taking possc%-. 
sion of the brilliant fortune which 
had cost them all so dear, when ano¬ 
ther of the humble vehicles, so com¬ 
mon at the wells, advanced in the op¬ 
posite direction. Its occupant was 
evidently nearer dissolut: u than her¬ 
self, for she was supported in the 
arms of an attendant. The state of 
both alike forbade rapid movement; 
they slowly met—there was ample 
leisure to discover that the dying in- 
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Valid was Emily Fortescuc, and that 
she would not long survive the 10th 
of April. 

What a sight for the warm heart 
and still arilfiit affection of poor Dora! 
She sprung, unmindful of her weak¬ 
ness, from the carriage, aiid clasped 
in licr arms the soon unconscious ob¬ 
ject of her early love. When she slowly 
recoverwl, what floods of tears were 
shetl by both the youthful pilgrims 
thus meeting on the threshold of mor¬ 
tality ! How different from those they 
had often shed together over some 
well-wrought tale of fiction ! But, on 
the whole, how purifying, how sooth¬ 
ing, how consolatory! It was a trying 
scene for the by-standers, for poor 
Alice especially, who felt, that to live 
on in a world so soon to become a blank 
by their removal, was lier allotted, and 
therefore, no doubt, merciful portion. 
When it became necessary for her to 
separate them, it could oidy be done by 
promising to reunite them for the re¬ 
mainder of their short lives, as soon as 
a night’s rest should enable them to 
bear the meeting. 

To Dora this rencontre seemed to 
have supplied a fresh principle of life 
and delusive strength, to watch over 
the being who had remotely caused 
her own dissolution. She was on the 
morrow another creature, with a cheek 
more blooming, and an eye yet more 
bright—while poor Emily, evidently 
weaker, yet greatly composed, received 
her with tearful joy, and seemed to 
prefer her attentions to all others. 

“ We are to be together, after all, 
my Emily !” whispered Dora, softly. 

We erringly fancied it was to be on 
earth, but let us humbly hope it will 
now be in heavenThere is one 
on earth whom I must sec, my Dora, 
before I can pray with confidence for 
iny release from mortal conflict. Till 
I have William’s forgiveness, I can¬ 
not banish this world from my mind, 

my few numbered days so solemnly 
warn me to do. Write for him, Alice 


—and you may seal it,” added she, m 
an almost inaudible whisper—“ with 
his favourite motto, * ./e ne chttiifie 
qu’en rnyurarif /—like many a foolish 
caged bird, my liberty has cost me my 
lile!” 


William Sydenham came—and as 
he hung over her couch with frater¬ 
nal solicitude, Emily wondered she 
could ever have thought him cold or 
inanimate—and he wondered he could 
ever have believed her to he vain and 
selfish. Had they met now for the 
first time, how different might have 
been their estimate of each other !— 
but the past was irrevocable, and re¬ 
grets fniiih^s. 

Next time you come down, Wil¬ 
liam,” whispered .she, as he reluctant¬ 
ly tore himself away to return to Ivis 
profession, “ you will kay iny hc'ad in 
the grave: you cannot refuse this to 
your father’s orphan ward. Dora will 
Hot be long behind; and you must lay 
us together, for we were like in our 
character and our fortunes, and have 
never known peace since we ])arted.” 

A month had scarce elapsed, ere 
William was called upon to put into 
one grave, those who had been “ love¬ 
ly in their lives, and in their deaths 
not long divided.” On opening I linilj’s 
will, written soon after dispatelung 
her meinoruble letter, and ratified by 
her trembling hand on the 10th of 
April, which made her twenty-one, 
the bulk of her fortune, after ample 
legacies to Dora and Alice, was left to 
William Sydenham, with this strange 
proviso, (dictated by her natural fear 
lest pride should make him frustrate 
her intentions,) that if he declined to 
accept the bequest, it should go to 
swell the hoards of the cruel avaricious 
Mr Courtney, the intended father-in- 
law and murderer of Dora. This left 
no alUTiiative; but twenty years have 
since elapsed, and Mr Sydenham, high 
in his profession, and surrounded by 
untasted affluence, is still a Bach k- 
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ANE PASTUll/vr.E OP THE BOCKE. 

Muide he Maistnr Hovgge. 

There wals anc Egil sattc on a hillc, 

Quhen allc the voycis of hcvin were stillc ; 

TIjc whew of the clyffe, the yowle of the caivc, 

The soiwhe of the woodc, and the whuahe oi'thc waive; 
That solciuine disembodyit chyme. 

That ayreal symphonye sublyme, 

IVliichc semis, to the eire of tlie shepherdc lone, 

A thousande voycis alle iu one— 

It semit to half suiike in its deipe recessc. 

To slunil)er iu awsoine sylentnesse. 

Now this Egil he satte on his airye byrthc, 
fjuhare he bardlyc semit anc being of yirtlie ; 

For als he lukit from his yennit riven, 

Ilis greyc keide inovil in the vaile of hcvin. 

In tliat pale shroude of grizclyc hewe 
That joynis the yirtlie with the valis of blcwi', 

An«l myndis ina; ofte of the curtainc griinine, 

That borclessc shade, so dcidlye diiiime, 

Whiche nefer wals pc-rcit be mortal eye. 

And shadnwis Tymt: from Etcrnitye. 

O but that Egil he wals als proude, 

Als he loked from the frynge of his amber clomle, 

Als euir wals Czar or crownyt Khanne, 

Or Turkc in the myddis of his dy vauiic ; 

For hee gecyt his cheike widi soche disdaine, 

Als he turnit his one eye to the pluiiie. 

And glancit with the odor, throughe portale dunii' - 
ITnblynked, upon the nonetlaye soiie; 

And then he shokc his feddetis graye. 

And bore his croune in soche aiie waye, 

Als if he hclde in high disdaine 

The valleys, the shore, and the souiulyng mails , 

He semyt all naiture to dcryde. 

And lycked his homyc lippis in pryde, 

<}uhilie his yellow eye hald soche ane lychtc. 

That the golde of Ophir wals never so brycble : 

It ouin crepit backc belowe the skyniie. 

Or sanke his hauglitye brayne wythiime ; 

Quhille his crukud beke wolde the hefmis mocke. 

So very pnmile wals this kyng of tlie rockc. 

And qulinrefore all this frowardnessc 
Ane gcntil duiine alone inaye guesse, 

Soche as have felit, for pompous thyngis, 

Envye, with all its tliousande styiigis ; 

<.)r als ane kyng with pride claite, 

<2uhen his first mynistcre of staite, 

• Ane drone the comberance of the byke, 

'J'umis rounde him’s taillc lyke saiicye tyki-. 

And sayis, ** Sir kyng, this is not fitte ; 

You half lost your jt^gineutc and your wytte 
Als that graitc kyng withoutc dispute 
Wolde holdc bis pur]H>sc rcsoluU*, 

With eye majestick, calme, and proud<', 

So loked this ycllper of the cloinle. 

And quharefore all ? No more than thi*;— 

Strnighte dowiic belowe him on anc dyssc. 

XXll i H 
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Ijuliare growc anc crabbul croropilit thonir. 
There had there eatte since brikke of monte 
Aiie glossy Itavcn, bryclitc of bice, 

Als busye als ane bume colde bee, 

Pookyng his fedderis sleike and blewe, 

Semyng theirc brychtnessc to renewc, 

Als with his bigge unshaiplye billc 
He combit them over with gode wille; 

And eiiery flapper on his tre, 

And glymmer of his pawkye ce, 

Showit that he mockit with inumpis and muinis, 
Proud(‘ Maister Egillis motelyc piumis. 

The Egil had sore dispyte that dayr. 

But yet anc wordc he scornit to saye. 

But satte with indignationc fulle, 

Movyng his heide lyke graito Mogullo : 

Quhille Corbye, who percevit his takyngi 
Out of mere funne and myschefe makyng, 
Turnit up his darke and wycked lokc,' 

And sayit, with leirc no burde coldc broke ■ 

" How faris goo<le maister Egil nowc, 

Perchit on Gillwrachis barren browo? 

And how is the godewyffi' oh the strawc ^ 

I hope soche dayc sho neuir sawe. 

Of inwarde joyis so swete and rytte. 

And collapis of yong trembilyng Kfle !“ 

The Egil langhit ane laughe so loude. 

It percit the gorget of the cloude. 

Broke all its muffis and grande myiieviris, 

And shoke its storyit pylis to shyviris ; 

But it did not onlye maike anc rente 
Alangis the frynge of the fyrmamente. 

But it enterit oft als it wente bye 
The littil borelis of the skye; 

Whiche maide the ladye angclis skroime. 

And sterted sanctis onto of theyre dreinie ; 

That splendyd dreitne eonsaivit so welle. 

On whiche our docter lofls to dwelle— 

It is ane awful dreime of blisse, 

Ane bathe of endlessc happvncssc, 

Steiped in delychtis up to the eiris, 

Witnoute all future hopis or fens, 

Enoughe to maike anc verve drone 
Bever and blenchc to thynke upon. 

But then this Egillis ycllochc broke 
From caive to caive, from rocke to roeke 
Tide all arounde Gilborachis steipc 
From yowlyng woode and yaupyng dcipr, 

Ane thousande voycis issuit forth. 

Not lyke the voycis of this earthe, 

Bat nycheris of ane tonguelcss brode, 

Ane gorbelyng brawlvng broderbode 
Of spyritis of the rocke and lynne, 

That sojonrnit euirmore therynne. 

The Corbye wals fulle sore astounded, 

And his capacious mynde confounded 
For not ane worde, for all his brayc. 

Did this cursit Egil deign to saye. 

The Corbye satte demore and gruffe. 

And raisit his fedderis lyke ane rufle. 

Ills yukit stirlis to relieve, 

Uf dychte his nebbe ujion his sleivr. 
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While the brjrchte twyiikiliiig of bin eua-, 

The lychteiiing chaitige from darke to greine, 
Stille glemyng, depetiyng, and renewyng, 

Showit dial some myschiefc wals a«brewyng. 

“ (roode raaister Rgil, quhatis the funnc 
Tell us the sport, that we may woune 
Our shaire of this confounded cackle, 

'I'hiit tiiickell of our tabernacle. 

Half you no feris for youre godcwyffe. 

That winsome swetencr of your ly0b'. 

That Bocbe ane yclloch o'er hir betide 
klaye haif efFectis of dole and dredde, 

Mayc reife hir of hir tender wyttis, 

Or throwe hir into modcris fyttis 
Or, quhat is worse than swairf or swonc. 

Produce hir sootye sonnis owcr sone ? 

I-Iaif some rcspeck, if not for myne. 

For that most charmyng lofe of thyne. 

In hir swete beddc so sweitlyc bounded 
With bainstclis and with boiiis surrounded. 

With inorefulis feite and curlewc tratnmis. 

And hcdis and barrigillis of kmmis. 

And broket hofis of high degre,— 

Sothe, sho is ane comelye sychte to sc ! 

Her bearded beke and haffetis drye, 

Hir towzyc tap and yellowe eye, 

Hir hairyc houghis and dingye brestc. 

The verye hewis of raffe and rcistc. 

And then her size ! ane shaime to telle ! 

Ane wyffe far bygger nor yourselle, 

Moste altogcdder be confeste 
Hraite comforte to ane Egillis breste !” 

“ Yelle," quoth the Kgil, with ane neighc. 
That quashit the growlyiig of the se, 

And maide the cluddis of hefen to frylle, 

Als dancyng of ane Frcnchc quadrylle ; 

Then als ane wylde and wycked mcide. 

But grand expedyente in ane ncide. 

To eizc his heart with raige that burnit, 

Outower the clyfFe his taille he turnit, 

And pourit adowne its brestc sublyrae 
Ane cataracke of liquidc lynie. 

That dashit the Corbyc from his throne, 

Blynded his cyne, and sent him prone, 
Head-foremosto, cruakyng with despy te, 

Dyit lyke ane pyatte bla^e and whyte. 

Then joynit the Egillis in ane hewe, 

Whiche maide the echois swell anewe. 

Far far abroade incontinente. 

On billowis of the fyrmamente, 

Als all the spyritis of the glennis 

Had wakenit from theyre mouldye deimis. 

And reyne the stamocke of the yirthe, 

With one confoundit skreide of myrthc. 

This raockryffe laugh wa| worse than baddo,— 
It almoste pat the Corbye madde; 

Downe from the clyffi: he heidlong bori‘. 

And ay he cursit and he swore. 

But sone he washit his soylit wyng. 

In grt'ine Gilborachis silver spring; 

Then did he shaike his fedderis biacko, 

And rousit them on his ploukye backv, 
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Shoke his grate nebbe his ruffe to drye. 

And turnit his cbdke up to the skye. 

And ay, with euerye braithe he drcwe. 

He cursit the Egil blacke and, blewc ; 

And als he satte upon that stone. 

Drying his fedderis in the sone. 

Quo are no proude sovraine heard nor sawc. 

Thus moralyzit the Corbye Crawe : 

“ Goode Lorde, how lowe the grait are hurlit * 
This is ane baisse and wycked worlde, 

Qubare trothe and wysdonie are owcrrunne, 

And plaice be dirtye favour woune; 

By lowe and skavenjar deccite, 

Is ovcrpowrit the go^e and graite; 

Tossit from on highe, he fallis forlorne. 

And with the skaithc gettis all the skorne. 

How liarde it is die wyse and graite 
Shoulde thus be tombelit from the staite ; 
Knockit from the presynkis of the throne. 

To be dcbaisset and bloterit on, 

Ane skome and laughyng stocke indeido. 

To baisse-born Eytis risen in his stuide! 

“ 111 speide the lucke ! Quhate’er the cosle. 
The Raven yet shaUe renlle the rostc ! 

Shall it be toulde, shall it be saide. 

In fair Gilborachis greinc-wode glaidi'. 

That e’er ane Howlet and ane Haake, 

Ane Kcystrel and ane Kittywaake, 

Ane gabbiUying Gosc and fawiiyng Mcwe, 

Ane Cooternebca and daniit Curlow-e, 

Sholdc chatting rouiule our inonark stande, 
And guide the counsilis of the lande ? 

Forbydde it, faite, and foraigne ice J 
Forbydde it, proude nobylitye. 

Ye gallant Rokis, and Gleddis, and Gorbyis, 
And all the blode of all the Gorbyis! 

“ I’ll skaille the ayre withoutten feiris. 

And ryng ane solo in his eiris, 

Of mysdemainners and myschance. 

Shall gar him loke two gaites at once! 

By the blacke clouds that holdis in store 
The flickering flaime and tbondcris rorc, 

(The Gorbyis terror and dismayc,) 

I swear to share the sovraigne swaye, 

Ellis ahalle mync comelye maitc and mcc 
Synke deide upon Uie sounding se 1” 

With that, quha sholdc there come in haislc. 
And face the Corbye brestc to breste. 

But his darke daime of proude degre— 

The ladye of the lonelyc trc. 

And thus she spoke hir counscllis dcipc,— 
Whiche wyffis are ne’er dispusit to keipc, 

For theye moste spekyng bee and jeering. 

An it were but for the prytlc of iiciring: 

** Thou blousteryngf bloterit barleyfuuimil, 
Quhy sittis thou there to groutle and grummil, 
Als if thyne uthis and bostyngis ^aitc 
Colde maike the mynistcre oE staite. 

Or fors the lordlye Egillis pryde 
To plaice the by his sovraigne sytle ? 

Swith steike thyne graite and gorbellyng gabbe. 
Thou droukit, droyten, dryvellyng swabbe, 
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And use gode language to tbyne kyng ; 

Itmttc im tlifi nyra on dauntle asp w yn ^i- 
And place the on thyne regal tre, 

And iicye some straine of mynstrelsye. 

Some song of lofe, or song aS leire^ 

That may affect thyne sovraigne's eire. 

(to laude thine mystresse to the skye, 

That will command ane meike repiye." 

The Corbye lokit asklente the wnyle, ^ 
Then shoke his heide and smylit ane smylo. 

** Myne mystresse! That is ane thaime indeide 
Which neuir wolde haif rechit myne heide. 
Daiinc, I shoulde taike your kindlye |irottl‘r. 
But quhat the deuil colde 1 saye of hir, 

Saif that she is ane wycked hagge. 

Of carrione sluttis the very slagge ; 

Anc brymstone brangler, ferce and fellc, 

Als doure as dethe, and black as helle ? 

If that will fytte I’ll sing ane'song. 

Shall bee als snappie as it is long.” 

" Soche language to thyne better haufic 
Bespeekis thee but ane mensclcssc caufle, 

Ane cowarde and ane baughlesse bummil, 

Ane cockilit and ane barleyfummil. 

Thou bullit-heedit, burlye beiste, 

SiJcike but soche oder worde in jeste. 

And I shall teclie the qubom to laugh at ; 

111 pycke the eyne out of thyne hafiat. 

And set anc fyer unto thyne taille. 

In inydis of thondcr and of haille ! 

“ Swith, since thou’lt nouther saye nor syng, 
To reconcyle us with oure kyng, 
tio syttc the eggis and breide the yonguc, 
(juhill 1 assaye, with flattcryng tongue, 

I’avor to winne by mynstrelsye. 

And bryng the Egil to his kne ; 

'Twill conjure up some senis of myrtlie. 

And raise our soulis abone the yirthe, 

Bryng backe theyre yonthfullu deidis to inynd. 
And mounte them on the moniyiig wynde.*' 

The Corbye, who had bearit with (Irciddc 
Of pycking the eync out of his heidde. 

And forssing him, withouten bailie. 

By byrnyng fyer set to him’s taille, 

Into the myddis of inurmuris loudc 
And bellowyiigis of the thonder cloudc, 

W'ith boltis of terror byzzing sheine. 

And spatteryng brymstone in his eyne, 

Kviii though the yocke his spyrit ^lit. 

Yet found his very herte appallit; 

And demit it better to suckuintn, 

Lykc odir husbandis, and syng duiniu ; 

Or brykke ane joku als bestu might bee. 

On sadde and sore necessityc. 

“ Swith, for thejockis ^e, I sobinytte 
Aue while upon the eggis to sytte. 

But quhat, in name of him that shroudis 
The rairyng thunder in the cloudis. 

And blends the forwanle with the paste. 

Will this maddc worild come tille at laste it 
To lieire ane wyfle set up her faice 
'fo praise hir beautie, wyttc, and graicc 
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VVhiclu* well slio kiiowis, and moste allowe. 

None Oiler in the worlde wolde doo. 

Is soche ane breche of common sense, 

Soclie bare and brazen impudence, 

Als nevir braidt cremationis marke 
S> nee my old gutchere left the arke. 

“ Ocb, but ane wyffis ane blousterous craiturr. 

The very yooldaye blare of nature; 

This houre in smylis and dymplis flairyng, 

Thefieiste in stormis and tempestis rairyng. 

The saime to maiden meike and gaye 
Als ferce Dezember is to Maye. 

Well will it sute soche daime austere 
To be hir owne grande trumpetere, 

Whvehe wycked wyflSs too oft half bciiic. 

To heire the praise for whiche theye grieue. 

** 1 wolde gif all the fedderis blacke 
That growe upon myne boordlye backe, 

That maister £gil sholde descryc. 

With his unbleste and topaz eye. 

This maisterpece of fcmailc trikkis, 

Ane Corbvis wyfFe weiryng the brykkis, 

Ryngyng hir praises lyke ane belle. 

And all n er lofe unto nersclle; 

Quhat solaisse to his hertc 'twill be. 

For he is wjrffqjeckit wofuUye ! 

But, mystresse myne, for all your granne. 

And all your haiste to be goodemanne. 

If maister £gil fyndis the chete, 

I^ordc, quhat ane downcome wee shall gcle !" 

But with ane crokc of proude disdaine, 

Ane fioryshc and ane jybe profaiue, 

Ycaniyng for lawlease ryvalrye, 

Alounted in ayre the darke ladyc. 

And tokc hir sate in puifvng pryde 
Neire by the Egillis fonuye syde ; 

And thus byganne in tonefulle cruke. 

This first grt^e “ I^astcrale of tlie Kockc.'' 

THB EAVENIS SON'OE. 

Quhat burde, that sailia the waif or sky*, 

(*an bostc of soche ane maite als 1 ?— 

In all hir virtuis so compkite. 

So kynde, so coinelye, ahd so sweite. 

So swyfite the mornyngis raye to ryng, 

So proude of breste aim bold of wyng. 

So cleirc of eye—for eye so brydite 
Ne’er percit Uie darkness nor Uie lychte. 

Or threwe the glance, at mome or even. 

From heven to ^irthe, from yirthe to heven ; 

()f all the daimis of ayre, gif me 
Myne ladye of the lonelye trc. 

“ I maide myne chovee at Havenis waike. 

On mairgin of the Bjykel lake, 

Quhare 1 had flown^witli amorous speide, 

For daime of Caledonyais breide ; 

For Welle I knowit that then there were 
Ane thousande vyrgin Corbyis diore. 

All bredde in stormye clyffis betwcinc 
Ben-hope, Bca-alder, and Loch-skcinc, 
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And banyshit there ane aige to messe, 

For feire of over corbyousnesse. 

The rcinc-deiris flankis to howke supine, 

To dabbe out yonguc Syberianis eine, 
Kydnappe the omal and the eile, 

Feiste on the Baykelis goi^eous seile. 

And ower the sorges of the se 
Bewraile theyre darke vyrginitye. 

There did I take niyne aumorouse flychte, 
Outower the cloudis by daye and nyebte, 

And to ane clyfFe of granyte graye 
Fulle cunnynglye I toke myne waye ; 

And there I sat with pantyng breste, 

IJntille the daye rose in the eiste, 

That, rnirrorit in that glassyc waife. 

The inaidenis formis I mychtc persaife, 

And watche withynne the wateris blewr 
Theyre shaiplye bosonnis als they flewe; 

For We wolde bee of wysedom slackc 
(juha wailit his mystresse be the backe. ' 

“ Foule fall the wychte, devoyde of graice, 
Quha fallis in lofe als faice to faicc, 

Quharc all is mymrais and myrgeons maide. 
The maydenis false and airtfulle traide, 

Maide up of tryckis I shun to telle, 

Fnoughe to cheite the deuil himselle! 

Ko, no—^if you the trothe wolde knowe, 

Cio watch theyre shadowis them belowc. 

And farre wythinne the wateris brychtc, 

You will ae the comelye daimis arychte, 

Joste als tbeyc are from naturis hande, 

With graiccfuUe eise at theyre commande, 
Theyre shaiplye sbankis and bosomis faire, 
Theyre fedderis doatyng in the ayre. 

And strengthe of jointis belowe the w-yng, 

The vyrgin Ravenis master stryng. 

“ Och, how mync hertc begoude to jom]v. 
And on mync fedderye breste playe dompi', 
(juben my sweite daime wente soryng over, 
And ower myne heide begoude to hover 
The roofementis of hir comelye breste, 

And molde that colde not be expressit, 

So roundit for the love-sycke sighe. 

So sharpe to stryke, so bold to flye! 

The cyc-bcimc of virgynitye, 

And mysticke sychtis wythinne the se. 

More than enoughe I founde, in sadnesse. 

To fyer ane Cor%is breste with madnesse." 

At this pairte of the Ravenis song, 

The Egil ^oke with passionis strong; 

He stretchit his yellow legge behynde, 

Spredde his broae fedderis on die wyndo. 

And with ane wycked aumorous eye. 

He lycked his lippis and sighed ane syghr. 

The Corbye hoped to Wynne the ilaye, 

And thus wente on hir heinous laye 

“ Och, lofe is ane mostc potente thyng 
Beyonde the mychte of burdc to syng ; 

The Kgillis loBs ane stounde of pryde, 

Ane tyrantis swaye ower eryngyng bride; 
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The lofe of manne, if 1 heire trewe, 

Matlio in it tinctis of vylestc hewe, 

Ane sclfysh, aordyd policyc, 

Ane shainic to licirc, and wors to sc; 

But all the glowyng passionis giuen 
To burde or beiste belowe the heuin, 

For ardente, pure, and ferse esteiinc. 

The Ravenis lohs the paradeigm. 

** Mvne very herte wals laidc in steipe 
With this faire visione of the deiitc. 

I lofit so moche, I loht more 
Nor euir Corbye did before. 

I wooit hir on the rowntre greinc, 

Als kyng behofit to woo ane queinc. 

With eye of lambe, and herte of deirc. 

And kidneye of ane Tartar steire ; 

And after feiste that scairse wolde doye, 

Sosonit with lofe and fooryous joye, 

. Witli eiris that bymit ols in anu flaiine, 

I hearit this anset from royiie daime: 

“ ‘ Braif maister Corbye, coulde 1 roanu, 

Ower Scotlandis hillis, uiyne iioitif home. 

And there the flowre of Ravenis reigne, 
ilosbande lyke the I wolde disdaine ; 

But sothe to aaye, I dreilde to se 
The marche of paile virgynitye ; 

It is so baisse to sytte and brode 

< )n old and inoustenit maydenhoode—' 

'I’he lastc graitc dredde of feinailis bres-t. 

Froin Egillis to the Howleltis ncstc; 

And often I can cithlyc se. 

From clyffe of cloude and top of Ire, 

That this hardc swaye of vyrgin thralle. 

The wemyng beare the w'orste of alK*. 

So, to elude this blastyng skaithe. 

This issue dreildcd more than dethe, 

I hold you at youre proffer graitc, 

And taKe you for mvne wynsuin maite. 

“ ‘ Now shalle I kno tliat staite of wyli' . 

Wliiche I half grenit for all myne lyili-. 

That staitc of painc and blisse uiinaimit 
For whichc the femaile herte is fraimit. 

And O 1 eithlye can divyue 

duhat disappoyntmente shall be tnync ; 

Alaike, quliare spryugis the joyu unsung 

< )f sytiing eggis and fedyng yonguc. 

Of gadderyng byrnis from <laillc and dowm 
And l)crvng tauntis from crabbed lownc 
For all that I can heire or se. 

This crnyng is ane mysterye, 

Ane tbyng implanted in ourc iVaiinc, 

At somethyng forwarde atill to aiinc, 

Ane pressure ur^ng burde and manne 
To bee immortal if they canne. 

* Of mankyndis faithc 'tis harde to sttvc, 

That theye haif soulis that fciule for aye. 

Is somediyng derke; but this I kenne. 

That there be gostis als wcllc als mennt'. 

Yet this dispu^ bee can never, 

I'lie Corbyis chaunce to live for evti 
jVioste onlie bee in flesche and bhale, 

Bv living ill theyre comelyi- broiU;, 
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Thus mayc wee fende, by rocke and fyrthe> 

Quliille there is fiesche upnn the yerthe; 
it ml after soche unhallowit daye, 
lave theye for nice quha will, quha maye.— 

"I'is this that maikis me yiehle myne lyftii 
Unto the shckilis of ane wyfie.' 

‘‘ llejoicit to fynde inyiie coinelye dcire 
Wals soche ane graite pnilosophere, 

I joyuit with hir rnyne harte and liande. 

And brochte hir home to fayre Scotland, 

I’laicyng hir in tnlborachis glaide. 

To be hir sovraignis waityng inaide. 

And mystrcsse, too, if hen; sholde dcimi,* 

Soche lofc ane iigil niochte bcseiiue. 

“ This 1 shalle saye, in language plaine,-- 
And flattery is myiie grande dysdaine,— 

Tliat soche ane daime, for seiinlye graifi'. 

For eomclynesse of forme and faice. 

For all that loferis bosonic warinis, 

Ne’er lay in Joferis nantyng armi«. 

Her eye is of the daizzelyng hewc 
Of staric wythin tlie oceane blewe, 

‘iuliLU its Virychtc streinieris glcime and curio 
On every wains redovindant furle ; 

Her taper lymhe—ane queinly geuimc ! 

So lyke the brakenis staitlye stenuue. 

And every beaut ye that you se, 

IJfire the high inarkis of majesty." 

Skri-inio,” quod the ladye F.gil then. 

And aye sho yellii and yellit againe ; 

For all this while her queinlyc herte 
Had hyrnit with am* deedly smarte 
Of ](.'aUmsyc and laige extrehne. 

Which IcuU; soche venom to hir skieiine, 

'i'liat the ligiIlls golden eye lurnit blewe, 

'I'lien ehaingil info an olive hewe ; 
for hee hegoutle to dredde the strytle 
And vengeance of ane jealous wyfle— 

'I’hat storme tlie mychtye hefcnis under 
Nciste to the lychtcnyng and the thunder. 

The ladye F.gil gaif ane ruirc. 

Then left the eggis and toke the aire. 

And als she hoverit ower the rocke, 

Tlu’.se wordis the queinlyc feinaile spoke : 

“ I’ll not upbraide with haughtye wonle 
Mync husbnnde and myne honouritlorde: 

For it dothe beste ane wyfle become 
On hushundis follyis to be duinbe. 

To shiitte hir eyne ower every hlutte. 

Or se them als sho sawe them notte; 

Jtut this I’ll saye, and bolde it gode, 

’i'hat cverilke burdc of nobil blode. 

Or inaiine or beiste, quhate'er it bee, 

Sholde keipe himselfe to his degre; 

And neuer yeilde to mix or luellc 
With craituris farre below hinreelle: 

For he that venturis to repose 
In dunghill drabbis and carrion crowis, 

HI aye chaunce to catche the blychtyng stainc. 

That will not sonc washc out agaiiie. 

“ Hly lovdc, 1 half hcarit this shaimlcssc thyng 
In vour hieli ciris anc solo ryng 
Voi.XXll. ' 4S 
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Enoughs to make ane qufcinlye bryde 
From the fair sone hir faice to hyde. 

I will not cliyde, but go with mee. 

And this moste lofelye inystresse se; 

Cowryng bir sootye eggis upone 
We will fynde this matchlcsse paragone.” 

Goode hefenia! could theyc beliefe theyre eyes \ 

Quhat w^ Uieyre wonder and surpryis, 

Qulicn theye behelde, in anguish graite, 

Theyre laite graite mynistere of staite« 

Sytting upon the eggis fuUc lowc> 

With mootit wyng and herte of woe. 

The lordlye Egillis laughit amaine. 

With youte of anger and disdainc. 

Until Uieyre very yermit shoke, 

And Corbye kennit not quhare to loke ; 

Thus to be caughte he thoughte sochc bhaime, 

Sytting the eggis lyke eldron daime. 

Then the Lgillis bothe upone him felle, 

And with theyre bekis layit on pelle-melle ; 

And they daddit him down from rockc to iocke> 

Quhille bee colde nouther stande nor croke; 

And pluckit off all his fedderis blackc. 

Tide he wals as baire as ane paddockis backe. 

Then they chasit his menselesse maite awaye, 

Farre ower (Jilborachis craigy brae— 

Turnit back upon her neste forlornc. 

And tore it from the aigit tfaorne. 

And brakkc the eggis, and spytcfullye 
Pisgracit tlie Corbyis regal tree— 

Ane spcche to all benethe the sone, 

Nefcr to doo als hee had done. 

Trying to gaine him’s ranke and plai&e 
By sjiousis favoris and dysgraice. 

From that time furthc it so befelle, 

Ane curious fack I haif to telle. 

The Corbye fumit and lokit bigge, 

And from that houre he tumit a Whigge~ 

Ane crokyng, mockyng, pesterous tyke. 

That kepit his soveraigne still in fyke. 

And held his growlyng, grumbilyng mode, 

Whudder at evil or at gode ; 

The very bane of gloryis hclthc, 

The niildewc of the coinmonwelthc. 

And only happy stillc to bee 
Flaigue ot his sovraignis dynastie. 

Old Maistcr Sauthan wals the firste 
Sette up the trade of Whigge accursit. 

And after him the Corbye drewe, 

' The same in naiture als in hewe. 

With Oder Whi^s we shallebaif funne. 

Before inyne pastoralis bee done. 

MotiNT Bekcek, 

A^ov. Jl, 1827. 
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I LITE near one of those Irish rcpo- 
oitorics of fuel callal a Turf-bog; the 
euiitcnts of which, if not very pleasing 
to any of the senses in summer, are 
extremely gratifying to most of them 
in the winter. A blazing hearth of turf 
tire, one of the greatest enjoyments of 
the labouring peasant, is not one of the 
least to him tor whom belabours; that 
is to say, when he condescends to per¬ 
form the duty of a landlord, to reside 
among his tenantry, and to consider 
them as something more than'a mere 
stock in trade, valued only for the in¬ 
come they produce. Often have I 
looked in with pleasure upon the 
cheerful family grouj), fonning a semi- 
eirde round their evening fire, over 
which hung the large simmering pot 
of }>otatoes, already begun to be feast¬ 
ed on in imagination. Half a dozen 
chubby children, unencumbered with 
much weight of vesture, were busied 
in baking some of the precious bulbs 
among the hot embers; and on a table, 
covered with a coarse linen cloth, 
stood a few bowls or mugs of earthen¬ 
ware, and a large jug, or pail, of cow's 
milk. 'I’ruly, (have I thought upon 
occasions of this kind,) there is more 
luxury to a feeling landlord’s mind, 
in knowing that the poorest of his te¬ 
nantry possess comforts like these, the 
result of his humane attention to their 
humble interests, than in the enjoy¬ 
ment of foreign delicacies and de¬ 
lights, purchased by toil and drudgery, 
too often unheeiled and unrewarded. 
Yet, strange to say, some of these land¬ 
lords call themselves patriots; they 
rant in public assemblies; they rave 
tigainst oppression, and affect to de¬ 
plore tliat popular misery and degra¬ 
dation which they themselves never 
take one step to remove. Other wor¬ 
thy landlords, forsooth, cannot bear 
(such is their delicacy of mental feel¬ 
ing) to lie eye-witnesses of squalid bar¬ 
barism ; and instead of removing it, 
they remove themselves. The evik 
which are screened from them they 
think themselves under-no necessity of 
admitting to the car ; and in the voice 
of pleasure abroad, drown the cries of 
wretchedness at home. -Did they leave 
their rents behind, their absence would 
indeed afford little cause of regret, but 
itltcir delicacy takes no offence a* the 


sight of gold, come from whence it 
may. Like Vespasian, they find that 
money smells sweet, how fetid soever 
the source from which it has been 
drawn. This is a subject which forces 
itself into tlie mind of all who know 
and who love their country. But this 
is not a time to dilate on it, and 1 shall 
therefore proceed to the subject before 
us. 

On a fine evening in autumn I had 
been induced, for 1 am unfashionable 
enough to prefer early dinners, to take 
a walk for the purpose of visiting a 
young and distant plantation. It had 
been made on an extent of flat and 
humid soil, which had long supplied 
the neighbourhood with turf or peat 
fuel; and, after the exhaustion of that 
article, had been drained and dressed 
for the reception of young trees. The 
summer had been favourable to their 
growth, and I loitered among them 
for some time, amusing myself with 
speculations on their future fate. 
Some of these, thought I, should they 
be spared by the axe, may live to be 
among the wonders of the forest, and 
to attract the notice of the tourist, 
long after the hand which planted 
them shall be withered and forgotten. 
At all events, there is no reason to 
apprehend that their end will resem¬ 
ble that of the trees which preceded 
them on this very spot, and whose 
roots, with a few of their trunks, were 
found in so much abundance deeply 
immersed beneath a stratum of turf. 
What a curious history could they 
have given, if endowed with voice, of 
those ancient days in which they grew, 
'flourished, and finally decay<»l, un¬ 
disturbed by men, and left to strug¬ 
gle as they might with the changeful 
operations of Nature! What cre atures 
now unknown, or known only by tra¬ 
dition, and the casual discovery of 
their fossil rem.'iins, may have lodged 
on their branches, orrecliiied beneath 
their shade! What troops of hunters 
may have pursued the elk or stag 
among their recesses, or found shelter 
there from the suns of summer and 
the snows of winter! Such will not 
be the case of my groves. Population 
and industry find too many uses both 
for land and timber, to allow the for¬ 
mer to grow into barren -heal;hs and 
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arosees, or Uic latter to waste itself by 
liatural decay. S>irely nature htrsclf 
here furnishes an irrefra{j[able argu¬ 
ment against the truth of those tales, 
trhich would make ns believe that 
this island was in ancient days the 
seat of science and civilization, re¬ 
nowned in arts and arms, and furnish- 
jcd with a happy and abundant popu¬ 
lation. To say nothing of the non¬ 
existence of any monumental vestiges 
of such a state, or the certain conclu- 
jiions to be drawn fVom .the testimony 
of Cresar and Tacitus, the very cir¬ 
cumstance of an overspreading im¬ 
mensity of bogs, marshes, forests, and 
wastes, is iu itself a demonstrative 
proof of popular paucity, and defec¬ 
tive civilization. These always dis¬ 
appear before the hand of culture; 
they have long been doing so in Ire¬ 
land, and they are rapidly doing so 
in America. Many native woods and 
bogs have disappeared within iny own 
recollection, and now there is much 
want of timber and scarcity of fuel, 
where, CO or 80 years since, there was 
an abundance of both. Ancient po¬ 
pulation, whatever may be said of it, 
was in Europe at best vastly inferior 
to modern, and the proof is> obvious. 
They who maintain the reverse, don’t 
consider that wlien a barbarous no¬ 
tion went to war, they toa'i. almost 
the entire petrple with th<>in—w’hcrcas 
a modern army forms so small a part 
of the population, as hardly to be 
missed. What was the waste of lives 
in the Bonapartean wars, where so 
many hundreds of thousands were 
destroyed? Much greater certainly 
than that which took place on the 
overthrow of the mighty fabric ol' Bo- 
man greatness. Yet, what gaj) or 
hiatus was made by this consuiu}}tion 
of a few years ? The barbarians who 
quitted their homes to occupy the rich 
and fertile, but feebly dcfcudeil jios- 
sessions of Roman greatness, left hut 
few behind them—they c;;ch.mged 
t'.eir own wastes for the cultivated 
provinces of others. But the )nilliu]i.s 
lately lost in tho contentions of E.u- 
rope, so far from being a drain upon 
their respective nations, are not even 
missed—Ireland could at this moment 
spare, and be the better for their ah- 
^.^eiice, more, probably, than her whole 

f pulation amounted to at any of 
)se heroic jiertods to which the faii- 
ul recorders of past glory so prond- 
ml'cr. Thoughts of this kind cii- 
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gaged me till reminded, by the aj>- 
jiroach of darkness, that it was time 
to return, which I accordingly did; 
and ordering a fire, for the night was 
.cold, after my usual frugal supper, I 
repaired to my study, where, as I sup¬ 
pose, the previous employment of my 
mind pronuced the following dream. 

lleclining in my arm-chair, with 
my eyes fixed on a splendour more 
attractive than that of diamonds, tin; 
enlivening blaze of a bogwood fire, I 
fell insensibly into a gentle state of 
demi-slumber, a soothing sort of men¬ 
tal quiescence, never resulting from 
the brilliancy of gems. These, in¬ 
deed, excite a momentary admiration, 
they dazzle and surprise, but the plea¬ 
surable emotion goes no further. 'riuirs 
is a silent, cold, and lifeless glitter; 
wiiereas the glowing object of my 
admiration communicates not only 
warmth, but voice also. I began to 
fancy that in the gentle n^urmur of 
the agitated air in which the flume 
ascended, there existed an igneous 
and subtile spirit, breathing sweet ac¬ 
cents of love and peace. Under this 
impression, sleep came on, and the 
mind ever busy, botlt “ when we wake 
and when we sUep,” took up the new 
idea. An indescribable sort of aerial 
being, such as imagination conceive.s 
of a sjlph, appeared fluttering in the 
mounting flame, and iirqnired by its 
gcr.turcs to hold a conversation with 
the bleeper. 

“ Art thou,” s.iiil I, an il1u.sion 
cr a nsality ? and if the latter, what 
your purpose ? Speak, I am bound to 
hear!” 

“ .So art thou to admire when thou 
.slialt hear,” answered the Sylph ; “ I 
am under chlij^alions to you, and shall 
now' endeavour to repay them.” 

You make me admire indewl! 
How can a spirit like yours he under 
obligations to a body of flesh and 
blood ?” 

“ To make myself intelligible to 
man, I inu.st u.»e /li.s language and 
adopt his ii!ea.s. Know, then, that 
though unseen by you, milliuus of spi¬ 
ritual beings walk the Eardi, as one of 
your famous poets has said. I am one 
of tho',e to whose peculiar care the 
grove is committed, and the particu¬ 
lar object of my charge was a stately 
pine, once the glory of its race, but 
buried many ages beneath that morass, 
from which your labourers raised tiiu 
little that remained -andcstroyed by 
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dfc iy. Ill tills I was bound to abide, 
and here was to be niy station as long 
as any part of iny charge remained 
sound, and until the whole had re¬ 
turned to the earthy state from which 
it arose. But I was not therefore de¬ 
barred from communicating widi other 
kindred spirits, or from extending my 
perceptions to distances, which though 
limited, were far bi yond the range of 
human sense. When the last atom of 
my ligneous care is dissolved, I shall be 
free to seek another subject, and an¬ 
other clime ; and you will easily con¬ 
ceive that 1 have got quite enough of 
my late sojourn to render me extreme¬ 
ly desirous oft-hanging the scene, and 
urging my fliglit to abodes of greater 
bloom and beauty. For this wel¬ 
come liberation, I considei myself in¬ 
debted to you!” 

And how, gentle Sylph, do you 
mean to repay it 

“ I have observed that you mortals 
are jiartieularly curious to knotv what 
liappi m-tl in the old times ; that you 
take great pride in the supposed gfory 
of your-ancestors; and that you lend 
a willing ear lo the stories of those 
who had 'in iiitrnst in impo.sitig on 
Your eredulity. Hence I conceive that, 
iiowivii nio;tiffing if may be to 
ollters, n man of v'f'.e, like you, can- 
i>ol blit find fiatisfael:oii in tin.-disco¬ 
very of the, truth. I, \on are aware, 
can have no inducemciil to mi'-lead. 

I can m-itlier gain l or lose hy th ' re¬ 
sult of my inf'll malion, tlie otK-r 1 
maki- is \olumary; ami, moreover, 

hting a raca- unelegged by matter, 
and exemjit from earihly jiassjon.s, 
i'alsebood finds no place among us.” 

“ ^’ruly, gentle Sylph, for an atrial 
b( ing, you do seoin to have attained no 
trivial knowledge of our eorporeal na¬ 
ture, and I cannot but wonder you 
should give yourselves any concern 
about us, save only wdu-u some rude 
hand might lift the sacrilegious axe 
against a favourite tree.” 

“ Human affairs do not certainly 
lielong to our ja-culiar province, but 
.as they come within our observation, 
wc obtain a correct knowledge of them, 
tlmugh we don't seek it. I’crbaps, 
howt ver, you m.ay be one of those who 
are too much occupied with the pre¬ 
sent, to take any concern in the past. 
If so, I shall bid you farewell, with¬ 
out farther interruption.” 

“ By 110 meaiii’, gentle Sylph—I 
•shall most gratefully avail uiysclf of 


your kindness. Curiosity is inherent 
in U8 all, and I have my share. A 
clear view into tlio uncertainty of the 

f iast will be particularly gratifying, 
et it show what it may. There are 
to whom the discovery of an inglori¬ 
ous ancestry may be mortifying, be¬ 
cause the honour of their forefathers 
is the only honour of which they can 
boast. I am a maker of my own for¬ 
tune, and might be puzzled to trace a 
genealogy beyond my grandfather. In 
a national point of view, however, it 
would be gratift'ing to know some¬ 
thing more satisfactory concerning the 

{ iristinc state of Ireland, than is to be 
tamed from monkish legends, bardic 
tales, and ]>uzzle-patrd historians. I 
will, therefore, commence my inquiry 
by asking, .at wliat time your acquaint¬ 
ance with Irish affairs commenced ?" 

“ My first knowledge of Ireland 
commenced a few years after the great 
deluge, 'file slime with which the 
ground liad been generally covered, 
was peculiarly favourable to vegeta¬ 
tion—the island was soon overspread 
with plants. 'I'rcos flourished in great 
vigour and profusion, a ]Hne, to which 
my tutelage was first attached", being 
one of the mo^t distinguished.” 

“ Then you had more than one ar¬ 
boreal castle, if I may fo call if ?” 

“ O, yes, several in succession. Tlic 
Sylph, I'r C -nius of the Oak, often rc- 
inaitied stationary for eight or ten cen¬ 
turies ; the duration of the pine rarely 
exceeded two. 'I’he lad. ohj.ct of mv 
care, and one of wliose stateliness I 
w'as not a little proud, fell by the vio¬ 
lence of a western g.ile, just one liun- 
dre 1 years before the island subniittetl 
to Henry the Second, and her inhubit- 
aiits became his voluntary vassals 
without striking a blow. The simili r 
fall of many trees, conspiring with 
other circuiustatices, foruied a stag¬ 
nant marsh, continually increasing, 
until the moilcrn industry of man, 
partly through want of fuel, and part¬ 
ly for purposes (*f improvement, dis¬ 
charged the confined moisture, and 
cither consumed, or altered the na¬ 
ture otj our mos!^ covering.” 

“ Vou speak of an intt resting pe¬ 
riod indeed, and, no doubt, are able to 
throw ranch light on events, concern¬ 
ing which there exist many varieties 
of opinion, and no small contentious 
acrimony." 

“ Hillercitcc of ojiiuion there must 
be, no doubt, whin the subject is in- 
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Tolved in so much obscurity; but I do 
not see any ground for acrimony or 
anger.” 

" That very obscurity is the main 
cause. Men quarrel most about ques¬ 
tions which they understand least, and 
particularly when those questions lead 
to no real good or utility. That is 
what we call being rationu.” 

** Well, aud to what point arc the 
rational contentions to which you 
would now refer, directed?” 

“ To the pristine state of Ireland, 
which, as some tell us, was marked by 
high renown in arts and arms, while 
others maintain that her inhabitants 
were little better than barbarians." 

Methinks, that very event to 
which I have before referred, :nd 
which is matter of historic record, 
might at once decide the question. Of 
the warriors’ renown, little surely had 
they to boast, whose valour was wast¬ 
ed in petty broils, and who submitted 
without a single battle to a foreign in¬ 
vader ! Supposing even that some al¬ 
lowance should be made for the inti¬ 
midatory title of a royal assailant, 
what opinion must be formed of those 
who wanted strength or spirit to resist 
the predatory attacks of a private ad¬ 
venturer ? Their force in arms was at 
least inferior to that of their subjuga¬ 
tors, and as to their deficiency in arts, 
it may be easily collected from the 
poorness and paucity of their towns, 
from the rudeness of tlieir dwellings, 
from tlieir negU'Ct of agricultural pur¬ 
suits, from their incessant and san¬ 
guinary factions, and from their in¬ 
temperate lives." 

“It should seem, then, that the glory, 
and splendour, and renown, of which 
some of our Antiquaries so fondly 
boast, must have been previous to the 
days of the second Ilcnry.^” 

“ Yes, truly, and to the days of 
Noah also. To the occurrences of the 
Antediluvian World, 1 am, as before- 
mentioned, anutter 6trangcr,and there¬ 
fore can say nothing of what might 
then have been the state of Ireland, 
or whether any such Ireland existed. 
I f, thaefore, the rational controversy of 
youf'|||btoriaDs be referable to those 
times^ou must look for another ar¬ 
biter—I speak of human occurrences, 
the very earliest of which were long 
posterior to that stupendous inunda¬ 
tion. Trees sprung at once, for their 
■ifeeds were in the soil; the importation 


of human inhabitants was slow and 
gradual.” 

“ What I have you no reeollection 
of ships from Tyre and Sidon carrying 
on a lucrative trade with this island, 
planting colonies here, and introdu¬ 
cing and difftisiDg arts, sciences, and 
civilization ?” 

“ My good friend, either yau dream, 
or your sage informers —Colonies un¬ 
questionably were planted here, for 
otherwise there would have been no 
inhabitants; and vessels, very diffe¬ 
rent from what you now call ships, 
did occasionally visit these sliores. But 
in saying this 1 say all—your gaudy 
superstructure is built not on fact, but 
on fancy! Spain colonized the south¬ 
west part of the island, and of course 
imported what science and civilization 
she had to bestow, or rather what por¬ 
tion of the little she had, that could be 
communicated by emigrating adven¬ 
turers. The better sort would hardly 
exchange the country and climate 
Spain for the wilds of Glacialis lerne." 

“ I thought as much—a great, uni¬ 
ted, and civilized people could not fail 
to have left many traces of pristine 
wealth and grandeur here as in other 
countries. Truces of early population 
indeed we have, but all indicative of 
national barbarism; stone circles, stone 
altars, and the like. But, (as our an¬ 
tiquaries would ask,) might not tlic 
Danes and Northern invaders have 
razed and destroyed those traces of 
national art and glory, when they over¬ 
ran and finally subjugated the whole 
or the greater part of this island ?”* 
They miglbt, had they bc'cu dis¬ 
posed so to do, and had sucli monu¬ 
ments been ^cre to be destroyed, 
though it is much more likely that 
tliey would have availed themselves of 
all useful works of art for their own 
comfort and convenience. But in truth, 
the Northerns, however unjustifiable 
their piratical invasions might be in a 
moral light, were rather instruments 
than impediments of civilization, for 
they brought with ships a knowledge 
of navigation, they founded citit^, and 
they introduced some sort of trade. 
As far as civilizatiou was concerned, 
if they did not leav^ the island better, 
they certainly did not leave it worse, 
than they found it." 

“ You remember the introduction 
of Christianity?" 

** Perfectly—The primary mission- 
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arics, who, with pure and pious inten¬ 
tion, came to substitute the blessings 
of true religion in the place of Fagan 
superstition's barbarous and often 
bloody rites, were holy, and for the 
times in which they lived, enlightened 
men.” 

“ Did not their labours happily con¬ 
duce to the reformation of the people, 
ac well as to the fame of the island, 
in which religious houses were esta¬ 
blished, learning cultivated, and edu¬ 
cation promoted ?” 

“ It is doing no more than justice 
to the early founders of Christianity 
in Ireland to admit, that the learning 
of the times was successfully cultiva¬ 
ted in several parts of the country— 
that many of its professors were ho¬ 
nourably distinguished, and that their 
fame extended to foreign lands. But 
it is no less true, that the laudable 
efforts of a few churches and semina¬ 
ries had made but a small progress 
in subduing native ferocity, and diffu¬ 
sing among the people at large all 
those blessings which a mature and 
general knowledge of the gospel is so 
eminently calculated to bestow. There 
seems reason indeed to believe, that 
salutary effects like these might ha\e 
ultimately followed their pious labours, 
but for the successful invasion of the 
second Henry-” 

“ But for the invasion of Henry ! 
you quite astonish me!” 

“ Yet I am quite serious." 

“ Besides, was not Henry a Chris¬ 
tian King ? Did not the English in¬ 
vaders build churches, and found ab¬ 
beys and monasteries ?” 

“ All true—but mark what Henry 
did. He destroyed the independence- 
of the Irish church—he subjected it 
to the See of Rome. One ilcspotic ru¬ 
ler might well seem enough at a time. 
He gave to Ireland two, the King of 
England and the Bishop of Rome. 
Now, had her Church continued to be 
independent, its main purpose would 
have been, by teaching no doctrines 
but those of Christ, to make the peo¬ 
ple the servants of Ood ; whereas the 
object of the new spiritual dominion 
was to teach such doctrines as would 
make them the slaves of the Pope.” 

This was not very accordant with 
the policy of so great a prince.” 

“ No, nor would Henry himself 
have done so at a later period of his 
reign ; but he bad not then felt the 
galling yoke of spiritual bondage. The 
.Pope and Ire were at that time good 


friends, that is to say, auch friends as 
princes and potentates usually arc- 
mighty affectionate as long as any¬ 
thing IS to be gained by affection, but 
always ready to sacrifice friendship at 
the altar of policy. Henry wanted aid 
to subjugate bodies—the Pope to en¬ 
slave souls—and, through mutual co¬ 
operation, they both succeeded. His 
Holiness, however, had the best of it. 
Henry’s dominion was little more than 
nominal. Both he and his successors 
were obliged to maintain their Irish 
crown at a great expense of blood and 
treasure; it was at the best a barren 
sovereignty, though supposed to in¬ 
volve a power over the lives and pro¬ 
perties of their subjects. The Pope, 
though ostensibly master of neither, 
contrived to exercise lordship over 
both; and while the purse of those 
who held the tcmporalitie.s was empty, 
the Papal pockets were full. Reties, 
bulls, pardons, indulgences, and such 
like, were ruinously expensive to diose 
that received, though they cost no¬ 
thing to him who gave. No man ever 
sold inanity at so high a price. Like 
the poor savage, who exchanges his 
valuable furs for a worthless toy, the 
Irish sold their spiritual liberty for a 
string of beads. Whether their eyes 
arc yet open to the true nature of this 
ecclesiastical traffic, is a subject of 
consideration in which I must not in¬ 
terfere, for two reasons—first, because 
you Rational Creatures are too jea¬ 
lous of the privileges which reason 
confers, to adopt any opinions but 
your own ; and, secondly, because I 
mean to limit my information to the 
things of the Olden Time.” 

" Be it as you please—I am thank¬ 
ful for everything I get. To return, 
then, to the days of yore: You must 
have witnessed great varieties of hu¬ 
man life and actions in the course of 
such early and protracted experi¬ 
ence ?” 

“ Far from it. A disgusting same¬ 
ness prevails throughout. Names vary, 
but generations are alike—the history 
of one barbarous tribe is the history 
of all. One horde may have had more 
daring leaders than another, may have 
ravished more women, slain more men, 
gunetl more territorv, and carried off 
more plunder—for tne rest, it was but 
a repetition of tlie same daily sloUi and 
nightly revel.” 

‘‘ Truly this seems to be a very ge¬ 
neral picture of the early habits of 
European society. I am ir.clincd to 
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think, that our most {loJishod nations 
might here behold a striking resem¬ 
blance of their tbrefathcrs. But the 
sticklers for Hibernia’s early fame tell 
a very different story. They repre¬ 
sent Milesian kings and heroes some¬ 
times, no doJibt, opposed to each other 
in the field of honourable combat, but 
more frequently cultivating the refined 
arts of pea'^e, sup^rorting the dignity 
of Irish independence, enjoying the 
rational delights of the social banejuet, 
paying homage at the shrine of beau¬ 
ty, and listening to the enraptured 
strains of the accoinjdished minstrel. 
Was not this a scene of happiness and 
glory ?” 

“ Yes—if you are inclined to bestow 
these fine names on drunkenness and 
reveUing—on wild exultation for suc¬ 
cessful plunder and sanguinary com¬ 
bat—on songs of bards, and strains of 
iimsie, inciting to voluptuous indul¬ 
gence, to predatory enterprise, to per¬ 
petuated animosity, and to bloody re¬ 
venge. If these constitute true happi¬ 
ness ami glory', the iialls of Tara are 
not without their boast. I must, how - 
.ever, observe, that felicity of thisl ind 
was liable to sad interruption. The 
defeated party were very apt to seize 
tboseopportunitiesof retaliation wliith 
.the negligent security of their level¬ 
ling adversaries frequently afforfie-.l. 
They often broke in noon the iiurth 
of the rejoieer.'; some they made cap- 
lives for inture raiisom, otlurt, they 
slaughtcTcd without remorse, and the 
short triunqfh of one set of heroes was 
succeeded by the eiiual instability of 
another. One natiorial evil was no 
doubt thus prevented—the evil of an 
overgrow'ii pojiulation." 

Ay, that is a sulyect which puz¬ 
zles and perplexes our wisest states¬ 
men. They see the evil—it is grow¬ 
ing under their eyes—and yet they 
know not how to stop it, or where to 
find a remedy. It was effectually met, 
as you observe, by the peculiar man¬ 
ners of the Olden Time; and unless 
those self-appointed legislators, who 
look with such longing to the restora¬ 
tion of that halcyon era, shall be kind 
enough, to treat us to two or three 
good depopulating rebellions, I really 
'iy|^'at a loss to conjecture what can be 

'Nothing more easy than the re¬ 
medy. It is an evil which no other 
country, as far as ray knowledge goes, 
possesses equal facilities to remove. 
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It may be done without aid of fleet or 
army, the raising of a single fcix, or 
the least expense to government." . 

What famous politicians you aerial 
beings would make J Our dull brains, 
clogged as they are with corporeal in¬ 
cumbrance, would probably never hit 
upon it.” 

Yet is it quite simple.” 

“ I dare say—for wise men tell us 
that simple reniotliesare the best. But 

{ fou will not be so cruel as to with- 
lold it from one for whom you have 
professed so unexpected a friendship? 
A secret like that woubl far outweigh 
any favour in my power to confer, ac¬ 
cidental or intended." 

I shall fe<'l much pleasure in gra¬ 
tifying your curiosity.” 

“ But give me leave to ask, is it 
practicable as well as siTn])le ? for you 
must be aware, that there are many 
remedies for a disorder, which, though 
unquestionably both simple and effec¬ 
tual, are nevertheless such as no phy¬ 
sician, howevei eminent, would ven¬ 
ture to j»re!icnbe. He w'oulil not, fi.r 
instance, recommojd the amputation 
of a leg to cure a gouty toe.” 

“ That the remedy I propose will be 
a<lopted, is more than I pretend to 
kjiow, but that, if adopted, it will be 
^ue^•es.sful, your own judgmenl caiino:, 
I think, fail to convince you And I 
draw my conclusion from that very 
htllicose, or, if you prefer the term, 
chivalrous disposition of yoVir coun¬ 
trymen already reierred to." 

“ 1 am (juite iinjiaticnt for the de-« 
tail.” 

“ I will not detain you long. The 
warlike spirit which so much distin- 
guished your aucesuirs is, as you must 
be well aware, by no means extim t. 
It has indeed, like all other humau af¬ 
fairs, undergone a change. Among 
the higher ranks of your Milesian 
worthies, it sometimes evaporates in 
frothy declamation on the deparmiv 
of past glories, and mincing uniiouiiee- 
inents of their speedy return ; some¬ 
times it takes wiug in the form of a 
pamphlet or history, and like a .*iehool- 
boy’s kite, soaring for a while to the 
astonishment of many a vv'undering 
eye, falls to the ground neglected and 
forgotten. Sometimes, however, it as¬ 
sumes a more formidable character, 
and is seen in the field of honour mea¬ 
suring paces for the duel, and preser¬ 
ving the conditions on which one ro- 
tio/iai creature shall shoot another, be- 
io 
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cause—tliey cliHcrcd in ojiinion. This 
i.s the chivalry oi' Mile»>iai) |i|;cntlemcii. 
That of JMilcsian clowns, if nut po> 
lished, is certainly more romantic. It 
is the most truly warlike spirit of any 
ui*on record, and not to be paralleled 
in any a^e or nation, past or present. 
They ti^ht for fi<^hting’s sake. How 
far religifnis restraint may operate to 
reprosh it, I am unable to say, a", it 
lias never been tried, lint certain it 
i.s, that the restraints of human law, 
though backed by military force, and 
an armed police, have been able to do 
jio more then oppo.se occasional checks 
to this patriotic and popular frensj. 
liliable to ('\plain Paddy’.s fighting 
projK’ii.'-itie.s on any ground..! of reason, 
I tan only account lor them on the in¬ 
stinctive principle whieli indueis 1 .as 
to dc'lroy su]>criluous iminliers, lest 
the hive should be overstocked ; fo.' 
Paddy, in lact, i.s still in a st.ite of 
nature. Xow, eii tlii'. instinctive 
jirinciple I found niy Plan, (live them 
a jubilee yeir, or if one should ]irove 
iiisutlicii nt, add nioie. Withdraw 
your military, your luiigi.strafes, and 
your police, 'i'lirow oiieii all fairs, 
iiiurkets, lioly wells, ami places of 
}»ublic re'sirt. (rue them whisky and 
hig-pipt's galore, (in plenty.) Lot 
fliciii cut, liniise, haftei, m.iiiu, stab, 
tiiid .'.hoot cue another, without in- 
tcMi'K iiev or inteiTU[)tion. j 'rotn the 
liiamuiig ami uiaii.^^l.iiiglitrr now pro- 
iluccd, in spite of all ]i isailde cftbrls 
imule (by the civil jioiviT, i mean,) 
to pivvui! tiuin, cal-ulatc the im- 
."eiisi' <‘!mMUiii]>tioii of buni.ui lives 
that must mcciisarils follow the li¬ 
cense hero proposed to '.e gucii, and 
viiu will arrive at a very probable con¬ 


jecture of the time required for redu¬ 
cing Ireland to a very reasonable stand¬ 
ard of population. A strong recom¬ 
mendation of the project is, that 
though it may violate British laws, it 
oflbrs no violation to Irish feelings, 
bi.ing in fact the greatest favour and 
indulgence you can possibly give. The 
consumption of females will be less 
than that of males, though not in such 
proportion as may be generally sup- 
l)o..!cd, for the ladies take a very active 
part in those family battles. For tlittse 
it will benccctsary to make jirovision, 
ami they will jirobahly be an accept¬ 
able .'iceessicii to some of the South 
Si a colenics. 'J’ht- survi\ing men tvho 
hiippen to he too much it aimed to per¬ 
form any profitable labour, slioulil, I 
tJiink, be allowed pensions for .heir 
Useful services. 'J'liis, and the cost of 
exporting the ladie..!, will form th.' 
only exjienso on the jiart of govern¬ 
ment, and must, of course, under .an 
rcimomical ministry, be a great in¬ 
ducement to the adoiition of tlui 
jdun.” 

“ The project is indeed .admirable, 
and well dc.serving the consideration 
of his .Majesty’s ]Mini3ter“ ; at le.nst, I 
will o'l my part lose no time-” 

“Togotohcd,p.>.pa,”saitlmy young¬ 
est daughter, wliuliadju.'.t conic in wiili 
a eamlJe to light me to my In.d-chjun- 
ber ; the clock has struck ten, and 
your fire is out.” 

“ Nay, eliilii,” said I, “ ifiiiy fire 
is out, there is ate oml of iiiy dream 
indeed ; lint if is too good a one to bo 
lost—"so give me the c.Mvth', lunl cinnl 
night.” 

Sr svx. 

Oc/.i/mt J’s‘27. 
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At that time I liked nothing better 
than our entrance or departure &om 
the roadstead of Leith, as our Captain 
made it an invariable rule, when wind 
and weather permitted, to swell bis 
vessel to her utmost dimensions, and 
thus, swaggering under all the panoply 
and gaud of war, bid a cheeriul adieu 
or gootl morning to his admiring Ad¬ 
miral, under every inch of canvass he 
couVi possibly attach to her. 

When wc last sailed, we had a Scotch 
Baroiut, an Kdinburgh Banker, and a 
cunning workman in stones, passen¬ 
gers, who were bound on a inineralo- 
gical survey of the Fai'oe Islands, 
where we w'cre to leave them, ami 
|!rosecuting the term of onr crui/e 
clsewluTe, call for tltem jrtvinus to 
our return. As we were J'avoured 
with a steady smashing bn ze, we 
made a line run of it, and in an in¬ 
conceivable short space of time, there 
were we in sight of ilie Diamond Islet. 
The appearance of this immcii.se in.'is.s 
of granite is .sufficiently unitpie to ex¬ 
cite cutiosity ; rising jierpeiulicularly 
on all sides to an ama/ing heiglit, 
when it assumes a pyramidied form, 
terminating abniptly at the top. Vet, 
though cursed with the most perfect 
sterility, and from its situation inac¬ 
cessible to the wants of lither man or 
beast, it has not .been formed in vain ; 
for while it stands one of those won¬ 
derful and inscrutable marvels which 
the Almighty Creator of the uiiiver.>.e 
.seems to have sprinkled here .ind 
there in the dtep waters as living de¬ 
monstrations to us mortals of the im¬ 
mensity of his power, it is the settle¬ 
ment and impregnable citadel of mil¬ 
lions of the fowls ol' Heaven, who have 
abode and flourished there, generation 
on generation, since the flood, and are 
likely to do so, unmolested by man, 
till time shall be no more. The day 
lUEpig fogey, w'c closed in with this 
j a Sitti ous pile at windward, to within 
ViOrt cable's length, lying under its 
irnmensitv like a cock-boat alongside 
a Hnc-of-battlc, and then hove to, in 
order to give our plulosojihers U| op¬ 


portunity of taking a more minute 
survey, greatly to the annoyance of 
the long-winged sentinels of the rock, 
W'ho kept screaming and croaking their 
various notes of alarm, as they swam 
in close circles arodnd the top of it. 
The gentlemen w'erc highly delighted 
with the view, and by way of having 
some idea of tlie amount of the fea¬ 
thered population, the knight suggest¬ 
ed tliatii small ninc-pomulercarromule, 
wliich was used fur an enemy’s tops, 
should be shotted and flred.it the roek 
aboytmid way altitude. This w.is pced- 
ily done, and was instantly followed 
by sucha novel sccneas ab.solntely beg¬ 
gars desciiplion. 'Ibebooinof'nbegun. 
folb'.'.ved next monunt by the er.t- ii oi' 
the sboton the n ugb centre of the 'idul 
m:i.s.s, so ternfled the simple and un- 
aceustoined inliahiiants of this loiuL 
and silmt rock, thaiinimedi itili foitii 
issued old ami young of duck'., get =.e, 
gulls, gluttons, kiitywaikv, and unw.s, 
in endle.'js battaiion.s, with ‘•nch an iii- 
ternii.xed screaming of terror ami <h.s- 
pair .-IS was r. ally tieafening. In veiy 
truth, the si<.'ht was sublime, a.s they 
circled and circled in eudles.s mimheia 
around their favourite rdek an<l oier 
head ; and as the clamorous chorus 
prueceded, such wa.s the auiiizing r.t- 
pidity of their varying nuivc-meni':, 
Iroiu the crest of the jiassing wave to 
as high a.s the astonished eye could 
reach, that 1 could compan* it to no¬ 
thing in nature so nearly as a luavy 
fall of snow. Having amused thi m- 
sclvcs for some time with a view of 
this tumultuous muster, the (laptain 
gave the signal, and, the sails hiing 
once more brought to the wind, we 
resumed our Watery march ; and had 
advanced but little way imh ed heturo 
we could see a rajiid diminution in 
the nuuibirs of this noisy ttsseiiiVilage 
—the hoiX having been aj'-jiareiitly 
discovereil, eacli dctacliment hail liur.- 
ritd back into its own separate crei lee, 
to enjoy the crow ovir a false ahinu 
witli reflotibied gusto. The vt.s.sel 
having thus once more reneweil her 
npcid, wc rapidly^tieared the principal 
island, and in the course of less than 
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jiti hour w(j let go our anchor in the 
well-reineinbereci harbour of Thor- 
sund, the principal town and seat of 
government of these uncomely islands. 

After a hasty dinner, the gentlemen 
accompanied by the Captain went 
ashore. They w'ei;e received on the 
rocky beach by the Governor of the 
isl.inils, surrounded by his body¬ 
guard of about twenty men, variously 
armed, wlio, as far as variety of habi¬ 
liments and personal appearance went, 
seemed well entitled to lay claun to a 
regular succession from the heroes of 
I’alstaHl Even the Governor hnnsclf, 
tlmugh undoubtedly cipiipped in bis 
best array, made but a sorry figure 
aloiig'ide of his WTalthy visitors ; 
oilicrw ise, however, he was a tall good- 
hx'king man, about forty years of 
<:ge, with a good deal of the Bona¬ 
parte srhool of costume ami manner 
about him. Some little preliminary 
eompliineritshaving been gone through, 
and pajiers produced, the gentlemen, 
followed by the ('aptain, and your 
humble servant as his lu nchirian, 
wi re all • soorted up to the government 
hou'C, which was nothing more than 
.1 pretty sizeable thatclusl wooden eot- 
liigi-, eijcldsed, by way of disiinctioii, 
along with ..cveral other buihlings, 
u ith a line of strong, hi^h, wooden 
jiilisadiB. Having arrived at the bar- 
rii'r "ate, surrounded by most of tin* 
liiilivi's of the jdace, who were kept at 
a re^p•,ctab!l■ distance by the uneere- 
immious \isitations of the weapons of 
ill" guaril, ive haiud until the bear- 
i r.-, of the gentlemen’s luggagi' had 
])assed, and tlieti entered the enclo¬ 
sure, where the gentlemen left us, fol¬ 
lowing the (joveumr into his domicile, 
'file t’aptain having seen all the pack¬ 
ages safely disposed of, immediately 
ordered the two Mids who coinmand- 
eil till' cutters, to return ivitli their 
leople on board ; then turning to me 
le continued,— 

“ for you, Truck, you must 
abide by the gig, in ease 1 should 
want you. I don’t wish you, however, 
to slick fast to the liLach—for I’ll be 
likely hero for a few hours, until 1 
see the gentlemen properly settled— 
walk about and keep yourself warm, 
for I have no fears of your getting 
tipsy in this miserable place; and I 
Bay. 'I'riick, be sure you keep together, 
and go not too far out of the way.” 

'i'o tdl this my answer was laconic 
►'tioiigli ; so. making him tny obeisance. 


I slowly returned to tlie beach, where 
I found the cutters had already shoved 
off'. I now told Hiy pells the Captain's 
orders, and added, that being deter¬ 
mined once more to have a view of the 
town, and of the fort we bad destroy¬ 
ed, I had no objections to be tlieir 
pilot to both, if they were curious to 
see our handiwork. 

Oh, dang it,” exclaimed honest 
Wat Shirley, “ that wool be so nyce! 
Coom, mates, coom, let’s go wi' Billy 
—for I'se often heard un speak of that 
'ere fort.” 

Iiittle persuasion, indeed, was ne- 
cessiry to induce to a ramble ashore ; 
so laying hold i.f .Tern Suttie, ray 
strokcsinati’s arm, away we inarched 
on our way to the fort, having left one 
of our nuiuber kehiml us to look after 
the boat. Though we had no road, 
and the ground was strewed with loose 
masses of rock, we speedily contrived 
to reach the wclUremembercd spot, 
wliich I was not a little astonished to 
find m all its original desolation. Ne 
single thought had over been bestowed 
u])ou it seemingly since ; for there lay 
the very individual guns, several of 
them long 'Jt-pouuders, spike'll and 
bi oken—tlie rums of the barracks auil 
inagui'ine, which bad bieii blown up 
—and the ■shot and other impleinents 
strewed o\er the ground—-just all the 
same as if what happened four years 
gone had been peifiJrmed the prece¬ 
ding week. For my own part, 1 cared 
tile less for all this, as it made the 
story which I found myself in a man¬ 
ner compelled to relate to my rumpa- 
nions, none of whom were with me 
in that cruize, all the more intelligi¬ 
ble. Suppme me, then, seated on a 
little mossy knoll, which overlooked 
the ruined fort, ray pells all around 
me, fighting that day’s battle o’er 
again—jiointing out the position of the 
siiip—the spot where we landed un¬ 
der u most galling and destructive 
tire—the jilace where we had the final 
desperate rally with the enemy before 
they lost heart and gave way—and 
the grand halloo and run wc had after 
them when they ilid so, etiteiiiig the 
fort along with them amidst a sbowe* 
of round and grape from our own ves- , 
sel, before their colours were cut down, 
an<l the dreadful work of devastation,, 
and fire, and ritiii, wasbcgvui. I say, 
just supiuise me dilating and swelling 
away, like the frog in the fable, on 
this'triumphant subject, uiiwiltiug 
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thhi INNSwHstened to by one who had 
al«S the beat anti banlen of' that 
nieral&s day. Yes, my silver-haired 
■veterah, I am a living witness that at 
IcMt thou didst tliy duly manfully, 
although not for thy native laud; but 
it was Helen Baga's native soil, the 
mother of thy fine healthy sons and 
only daughter, and that was cause 
sufficient to nerve the now failing arm 
of honest" Jerome Yell! Upon this 
subject I conftas myself somewhat lo- 
<|uariou8; but the sudden and un> 
t hought-of recognizance of an old and 
valued friend, at such a moment, 
proved so delightful and cheering, 
that I must cease to exist before the 
smallest circumstance connected with 
it can be ierascfl from my memory. 
In the course of my puiF-paste ac¬ 
count of this exploit, I had happened 
to pay a well-merited compliment to 
thC' skill and courage of an old mess¬ 
mate, one Isaac Poutey, a fine, young, 
sharp-eyed Yorkshireman, who, willi 
many others, lies buried in Thorsund 
churchyard, which somehow or other 
iwcasioned his smiling countryman, 
Wat Shirley, to ask me haw the Da¬ 
nish soldiers fought. 

“ Rascally bad," returned I: “ why, 
mates, had it not been for the native 
inhabitants of the islands, we might 
have done our job in style, without 
hardly firing a shot, so very valiant 
were their paltroon:> of soldiers; but 
the peasantry proved real stubborn 
fttuff, and, undisciplined as they were, 
fought like very devils. Our skipper 
was astonished at their courageous 
behaviour; for,considering the way in 
which the native Danes are generally 
treated, particularly in ttasae islands, 
he had depended greatly upon their 
non-resistance ;«ace what great mat¬ 
ter could<-it be, as he said, who was 
their master, so long as tliey got the 
same allowance of grub. In this, 
however, he found himself mistaken ; 
and if their leader had known how to 
direct properly sdeh a mass of undis¬ 
ciplined strength, their native courage 
and obstinate p^^verance would have 
gone far to have caf«ded the day against 
ue. He did not, however, and it was 
just as lucky, for the day was had 
enough." ^ 

“ Did many of our people Catch it. 
Bill, besides my poor countryman ?" 
asked Shirley, 

“ In truth, mate, that is aaorc than 


I can tell you," replied I, “ seeing I 
was on shore in sick-hay myself at the 
time, and never had the conclusion 
of the story properly told me; for our 
hooker, leaving the worst of us ashore 
here with tlie Doctor and a strong 
guard, went off to Shetland with the 
rest, and I never heard what became 
of them. Might 1 believe the stories, 
however, I have been told by the 
kind, moUterly woman who nursed 
me, the loss was pretty severe on both 
sides." 

“ Nurse, Bill!" cried the astonish¬ 
ed Suttie ; “ wliy, have they an hos¬ 
pital ill this poor place t" 

“ No, Jem, no hospital,” returned 
1; “ but I luckily fell into the hands 
of Christian keeping, when I was un¬ 
able to help myself; and the good 
people, both young and old of them, 
nursed and set me on iny feet again 
so cleverly, that I was able to perform 
the last duties to my poor inessniate 
Isaac Pontey—a circumstance 1 have 
never ceased to think on w ithout feel¬ 
ing the utmost satisfaction.’’ 

*• And were these good people na¬ 
tives of the place. Truck?” asked 
Suttie. 

“ The husband was not, Jem," re¬ 
plied I, “ for he was a sort of coun¬ 
tryman of my own, being from Slut- 
land ; but his wife was a native of thc 
place, and as fine a tender-hearted, 
motherly little woman, as ever stood 
watch alongside of a sick-bed. I’ve 
been wondering these sorhe minutes, 
mates, whether it cun he possible the 
good folks are still living, and still 
abide here, i doubt it much, though 
I sliall certainly make the inquiry 
when we go tlovvn to the town—for 
honest Jerome used fre((uently to say 
he meant to return with his family to 
his native place." 

In gude faith, and that’s a' true 
eneuch,” exclaimed a strong Norse 
voice behind me, “ but saying, 1 wy te, 
was never doing yet.” 

* I started, and was on niy feet in an 
instant fronting the stranger, on whose 
weather-beaten features 1 gazed for a 
moment or two in silence^for they 
struck me as having been once fami¬ 
liar, though where 1 had seen them 
last I could not for the life of me say. 
The old man smiled kindly at my 
embarrassment, and taking my passive 
band in his with an alTectiwatc shake, 
he mildly cxchimed— 
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“ Saul! Maistcr William, is it real- Bonnypretty,atween tlic emin my 

ly possible ? Ye maun surely hae a life* nor is it liKcly I ever will now. 
very faitliless memory.” But I thought we were at peace again, 

“ So it would appear, father," re- for we were a’ &i’en to understand ye 
turned Ibut really you must par- came here as friends, 
doll me if Tni at a loss for your name, ^ “ Ilight, Jerome, _ replied^ ‘but 
ahluiiigli, I confess, your face is quite it is only as your fnends. The only 
familiar to me.” enemy you had amongst you is de- 

*‘ Weel, saul o' niy body, hut that stroyed, and if you will look below 
is a real curiosity now,” said the old you there you will see him prostrate 
mail, with a good-liutnoured smile, in ruins. We always considered yw 
“ nil, ye needua stare sae hard, luy too poor already to be tonnented wiffi 
mail, for dcil a bane o’ me misdoubts the evils of war. 
your word in the smallest—for ye sec “ Weel, JMaister W^illiaro, that was 
sae mony strange faces day after day, certainly very tliochtfu o your great 
that it’s out o’ the power o’ human folks, and inaks a body feei proud o 
natuie to mind tlie yae half o’ tlitin. their native. Ye ken I’m very sib t ye 
But I’sc try gif I can help ye. ll’ye a’, and betorc this luischaucy war brack 
mind an auld chield ye were .speaking out, I used to mak a canny livelihood 
about cveiiow, ye ca’d Jerome ?—lie auiaiig ye in the Greenland trade.— 
stands before ve, cjllant.” Eli, man, how different they black- 

“ Heavens ! old Balta Sound I” I guards o’ Krcnchis behaved. Ye was 
exclaimed, seizing the old man with nae time awa irae knocking the castle 
boih my hands most joyfully ; “ and there in flinders, Uian in cam an in¬ 
i', It you, my old eock'of the north, farr’d lang black lugger lull o. tbac 
tlut iiiv ]joor witless head couldn^trt** wretches, wlia landed and liarncd u 
rolleet—my good, kiml, old landlord body ; and no content wi’ reaving and 
—my generous benefactor—the man, stealing a around them, they were sic 
mates, to whom, nuder Heaven, I monsters o’heathens as to gut the very 
owe inyc\islencc ! Oh, it was stupid, house of tlic Lordhiinscll! Oh, how I 
nnaccountal.ly stupid ; but you must grudged that ye liadna left us a single 
. xciise me, my old friend ; I’m getting gun standing ! To hae sent the scouii- 

ohl now, and you know-” “> bottom of the bight there, 

“ Na, na, deyvil a morsel o’that wadjust hae been marrow to my banes, 
ye’re,” interrupted the ohl man, laugh- But it was far better ordered, Maistcr 
mg ; “ I wyte there's ne'er a wizzeii’d William—they were in the hands of 
Ijane in your buik yet—but yere God, and their ill gotten gear ne’er 
mind’s clean bine up eveiiow wi’ your made them a jieiiiiy the richer. 

I'.cli tings and breaking o’ brainless “ What became of them, Jerome." 
hi'ads, and that, in faith, 's eneucli to asked I. 

din-*^ all’ the girds o’ on v fallow’s judg- “ What became of them ! exclaiin- 
nient. Oh, Maister William, are ye ed the old man, with a mixture of in- 
no tired o’ that wild way o’ living digiiatiqn and sorrow; “ iiacthing but 

what might hae been fairly expected. 

“ Supixising I were, my good They set aff to tlie ither islands to 
friend,” returned I,«I doubt it would play the same trick, and while they 
avail me but little at the present mo- were daidling there, and at ding to 
inent, for they won't allow me to get their ill gotten gear, dulna a whirlwind 
tiled and I don’t wonder ut it. That attack them and blaw them to the 
sworn friend of your King’s, or ra- wuddie.? Their evil-laden bark, when 
tlier your King’s masUr, will allow 1 saw it, was pounded into minced 
no one to sit quietly over whom be meat on the rocks, and themselves 
hasn’t fairly got the whip-hand. He either murdereil or drowned, the iolks 
has already got that of a good many were sae e.\asperate at them, 
countries, but that over Britain, my “ Ah well, my triend, that certain- 
friend, he’ll never get, though he fight ly was making short work of it, said 
till his hair grows grey." I, “ and beats our business with you 

“ In gude faith, Maister William,” hollow." 
said old Jerome gravely, “ ye’re talk- “ Tuts, man, your business was a 
ing o’ things I ken naething about, sort o bles.«ung compared to tliat sa- 
anVl aiblins it’.s jtist as weel for me; crilegious robbery, returned Jerome ; 
tor I never saw my King, as ye ca' liim, ” wc a’ thocht it wasiia siccan an ill- 
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doae^ti^n o’ fur it delivered us at 
yioee tibe scddiera, wha were a 
parcel o’ high-minded, saucy, ne’er- 
(loweels, aent by tl.e Evil One to assist 
our scoundrel o’ a Governor to keep 
our lives in het water, and render us 
completely miserable. Gude faith, 
Maistcr William, in the days o' the 
castle's power and glory, it was mair 
than his lugs were worth for a faliow 
play cheep, or ca’ the very nose on 
s face his ain; and if he escaped 
being harled ower the coals for't, ray 
certy, he was in good luck 1 Na, na; 
depend on’t it rejoiced inouy a heart 
to see yc lay it in the dirt as ye did, 
althougii, wae's me! it cost raony a 
clever fallow his life, and rendered 

raony a bonny bairn-" 

“ I don’t doubt it, ray old fiiend,” 
interrupted I; for that was a con¬ 
sequence we could neither help nor 

? revent, so let us have done vvitli it. 

'ell me rather how ray kind old nurse 
is—and then there is your son Carl, 
he’ll be a stout fellow by this time— 
and laughing merry Klaas, and pretty 
Helen, and little Jerome. Pray how 
are they all, for you sec 1 still rcinein- 
her them ?” 

“ So 1 see, lilaistcr William," re¬ 
plied the well-pleased old man ; “and 
I sail assure ye ye’re no forgotten down 
by eithea:'—for Wooller Trock is still 
fondly rcmemlwred on our thiii-sawi 
high least-days, fbrgie me, .sometimes 
I think before the God that made 
them I Yerc aulcl friend Carl is 
married a year ago, aud stays wi’ his 
wife's folk in the nearest island—Klaas 
and Helen arc still at hame, and iittic 
.Terome, as y c ca’ him, wild scoundrel! 
he’ll do naething but sodger. , He ne¬ 
ver gac me peace until I got him into 
tile Governor’s company, and now he 
walks about wi' his pike in his hand as 
proud as the bairy-muutlied S’jrgcant 
hiinsell. He had the look-<iut here 
the day when ye first cam in sight, 
and naetliing wad serve the young 
hcinpy but I maun cwne up and stand 
in his place while he ran down to see 

? 'our grand folks gome ashore. Oh, 
le’s a wild daft d^Qit 1 keen, keen to 
see thjiHprld—and much 1 doubt me 
will neW ^be content to stay at hame 
ar^^sc my auld een!—If ye’ll stay a 
.wee, he’ll be here dirtctly—hWts! 
^hatain I havering about? yonder’s 
tile birlde louping and capering like 
anithcr merry-andrew—a lang-legged. 


yellow-haired, lazy scoundrel, it is 
hei*' 

N otwitlistanding the apparent harsh¬ 
ness of the old man’s words, it was 
easy to see, from the smile that played 
on his farrowed countenance at the 
light-hmrted youtli’s approach, that 
young Jerome was his father's Benja¬ 
min. The tall, large-jointed boy had 
now shot up into the stout, large¬ 
boned handsome yonng man ; and 
there was a modest blush on his fine 
fair face when I accosted him, th^t 
would liave slain half the daiidyzettc's 
in the kingdom in a moment. From 
this shyness, however, he soon reco¬ 
vered, and began to talk of former 
days witli his usual vivacity. Wo now 
parted, and uiulir the cscoit of Iioiicst 
Jerome, went over all the little town, 
to see wliatcver was worthy of notice; 
but its lions were few in number, utnl 
tile town itself as a whole w'as the 
principal one umotigst them. The 
houses are all built on a declivity Tront- 
ilig the EOtith, which gradtially de¬ 
scends to the beach ; and tins, while 
it screens them from the boii>teroiis' 
and piercing nortbeni gales, to wliicli 
tiny are dreadfully' exposed during 
tlitir long and tedious winter season, 
allows the absolute avalanche.s of rain 
which geiiLr.'tlly accompany them, to 
run ofl' uninterrupted to the neigh¬ 
bouring ocean. For the same reason, 
doubtle.ss, all the root's of the houses, 
almost level with the ground to the 
nortiiw'ard, slope dowinyanl's towards 
their fronts to the west aud south ; 
and these roofs being universally coat¬ 
ed with good solid tliriving turf, give 
the town such a verdant appcariiure as 
completely conceals it from view at a 
\ery short distance from the shore. A 
ri'guhtr street is a thing unknown in 
Thorsund—all the houses being close¬ 
ly huddled together, leaving only a 
zig-zag narrow pas-age, often inter¬ 
rupted by a rude stair-case, which, 
from its channeled and unequal ap¬ 
pearance, may possibly also serve for a 
water-pray in the rainy season. Upone 
of Utese intricate aboniiiuble ruts wo 
floundered afuy the laughing old man, 
in our way to the parson’s house, who 
not only readily acceded to our request 
to see tno church, but with the utmost 
good* humour volunteered to accom¬ 
pany us in person. Accordingly, don¬ 
ning his little antique cocked liat, and 
.slirouding his tall, spare person in a 
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rather faded eable cloak, lie led the 
way with astonishing agility through 
the remaining traverses of this infernal 
covered way, which ray staggering aral 
astonished companions were beginning 
to think interminable, when the church 
at last burst upon our view, the door 
of which being speedily thrown open, 
gave us a full view of the interior. It 
was indcid a beautiful specimen of 
simple neatness, and perfect clcanli* 
ness. The walls were decorated with 
a few paintings of little attraction. 
The ofnaintnts of the altar and bap¬ 
tismal font were pretty, though fonn- 
f'd of wood ; and the former was sur- 
raounteil by a small silver figure of 
our Savioiu on the crO'S, enclosed on 
iach side with an muntious waxen 
cniidle standing in an old-fushioned 
biass candledtick. The jiarson here 
entertained us with a minute account 
of the rude belia\iour of the French 
privateei’snK’.i,v.'ho, after sacking the 
fhiiieb, w'oiild bavo committed it to 
tlie fiaiius but ftsr his tears and sup- 
jilicatioiis ; and com hided bis story of 
their final unliappy fate witii a feeling 
which did the ruddy-cheeked, lively 
old man infinite honour. 

Wti next adjourned to the little neat 
burying-ground which suirounded the 
church, and I quite intchanically led 
the way to thesjiot wltcrelay the aslu-s 
of my departed ccmiadt s. '1 heir graves 
were still very jirominent, cohered with 
a thick coat of long lank grass; hut 
what gave me most satisfaction, was 
the appcaiaiuv of a sinull stripe of 
white bunting peering over tlie grass, 
which 1 had years before attached to 
a piece of broki n iron hoop, and stuck 
into the head of the grave of my young 
imssinate. There did the tiny swal¬ 
low’s tail still flutter in the bri'cze—a 
little soiled, to be sure, but the curious 
eye might still have made out, sewed 
in the coarsest black thread, the ill- 
furiiicd letters—7. P.h. m. s. C, 1808, 
whicli were rat ant to say—“ Isaac 
Pontey, his majesty’s ship Clio, 1808." 

A s we were com i ng ou t of tbechurcb- 
yard gate', three iron collars attracted 
our notice, attached by a few links of 
iron cliain to three stiong wooden 
posts, standing abreast, and sunk deep 
in tlie ground, the use of which I im¬ 
mediately inquired of Jerome. 

“ Saul, callants,” replied he, “ these 
are for keeping the unruly in order, 
and for punishing a’ thieves, drunk- 


anls, uid other blacl^uaids, bidth men 
and women o' them. We ca' them 
the joufft,—tliere are plenty o’ them 
in Shetland, and we just use them in 
the some way,—excepting when tin: 
Governor sees it proper to add a score 
or twa o' clumsy thumps frae the ser¬ 
geant’s walking-Staffl" 

These punishments are awarded at 
the simple flat of the Governor, who 
is general custodier of the jreace, civil 
ami religious, and thus has got both 
the law and the gospel in his insatia¬ 
ble fist. As aids and executors of his 
various sentences, he at present keeps 
a body-guard of twenty men, called 
the Governor’s Company, who, being 
generally the sons, brothers, or near- 
e.'>t relations of the principal free fa¬ 
milies of the islands, are thus at once 
a sjiecies of hostages—liis household 
guard—the executioners of the law— 
the look-outs on the heights—and^ 
when he has occasion to visit the vari¬ 
ous islands, or pas-ing vessels, in stateor 
ceremony, the rowers of his barge’— 

“ llhorlerlck vich Alpin dhu ! bo ieroe!!” 

Fxcepting a few faniilies in each of 
the principal islands, the great mass 
of the population, thought to exceed 
5000 souls, are in a complete state of 
vassalage under him. For him they 
fish, and tuiii up the patches of mi¬ 
serable soil, and into his stores, as 
into a general granary, does the w'hole 
of their hard-earned pioducc aunually 
come—from vvbtiicc it is doled out in 
wiikly portions according to the sup¬ 
ply in hand, and according also to the 
number and merits of the applicants. 
Old Jerome, who is a reguliir-brcJ 
cooper, acts a conspicuous part in th's 
management—all theliquiiks and lioop- 
puckagrs being placed under his con¬ 
trol—and all the measures, kids, and 
kilderkins being of his manufacture. 
He showed us one of these measures, 
which might be about the size of a 
Scotch/or/jif, the full of which, cither 
of rye or barley, according to their 
abundance, was all the Governor al¬ 
lowed each grown-up person for the 
week. 'I'he Governor also ttijoys an 
almost exclusive monopoly of all teaS, 
coffee, sugars, tobacco, malt and spi¬ 
rituous liquors, &c. &c. for which he 
exchanges the natural produce of the 
islands, knitted frocks, stockings, and 
caps, salt muttons, tallow, goose quills, 
feathers, aud eider down ; and all ot 
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wMScJl^'lte of to those free 

itiluA)nattta ,flirDO can afford to bwter 
fw i&c»n at tk most cxuavt^iant inte- 
rert.' 

** Ae for me," continued the honest 
edoper^ who gave us this report^ ** he 
catma just come ower me sae easily; 
for besides needing me in my lawful 
cidling. I’m as weel acquant wi’ the 
whalers as he Is himsell; and as I 
sometimes gie them a hand wi' their 
casks, or pilot them dear o’ the islands, 
I’m sure to fa' in now and then wi’ a 
bit or a drap o* something or ither, for 
which, as I^m no behadden to him a 
single prin's head, ye ken lie has uac- 
thing to say.” 

** I’m glad to hear it, my good 
friend," returned I; ** for certa’nly it 
would be a matter exceedingly irksome 
to a man of your years to be at the 
mercy of any individual. But in faith, 
Suttie, we mUst be on the move, lad. 
I hope you’ll thank'the worthy par¬ 
son, Jerome, for his kindness, and if 
a little money-” 

** Gude sake, Maister William, din- 
na mention siller again, if ye hae ony 
regard for me,’* cri^ the old man in 
a hurried voice—" forgie us, ne’d be 
sae sair afikonted I wad never hear 
the end o't.besides, consider, my 
bonny lad~for I am sure ye kend as 
weel as I do—tliat your siller is of 
nae use here, unless it bg to look at 
like any other wean’s playfair.'—But 
what’s a’ your huriy,— ye're no for 
aff, are ye r” 

** In truth, Jerome, Tm afraid the 
Captain will be out of all patience 
•waiting for us,” 

** The Captain !—snuft’pens!” eja¬ 
culated Jerome petd^ly.^** Diana 
I tell honest-Set^ant Harberg, as 
keqis the Govertt^s yett, wbar we 
were gaun, and didna he faithfully 
promise me to dispatdi < yin o* his 
yonug chidds fbr us the moment your 
Captain b^an to move ? Come, come, 
Maister William, I’U take nae sic half¬ 
legged apolc^ea ai thae frae ye; ye 
maun just gang down by wi’ me, and 
see Uie auld w»e end pretty Helen, as 
ye ca' her, else thej^ll never forgie me, 
and will be Bt to slay me as soon as 
yon callant tells them ye were ash^. 
Saul, man, you’d certaiiily never think 
o’ gaun awa again withirat breaking 
bread wi’ me ? I'm sure we ditma meet 
sae often. Come, come, nae mair o* sic 
non&cnAe~>gang your wa’s before me 


there, and I’ll speak to the minister, 
honest man." 

As 1 saw there was nmhiog else for 
it, I made a cheerful acquiescence in 
the honest fellow’s request; thei^ ta¬ 
king a respectful leave of the good- 
natured old Parson, we went smwly • 
onwards, leaving Jerome and him'* in 
close conversatiim. 

** Now, upon my soul. Truck,” cried 
Jem Suttie, as soon as a sharp turn 
of the narrow way screened us from 
our two venerable guides, “ may4 die 
if 1 don't think this here place one of 
the most hungry, miserable towns of 
all 1 ever showed face in before. I’d 
not stay here cither for love or mo¬ 
ney !" 

“ Belike you wouldn’t, Jem,” re¬ 
plied I ;—“ but what wouldst do, lad, 
if you couldn't—nay, if you durst not 
—go to any other ?" 

“ Hang myself, to be sure,” return¬ 
ed he coolly ; — “ though a fellow 
would need to exercise soine Intle 
ingenuity even there, since the de¬ 
vil a tree, or indeed anything with a 
leaf on it, is to be seen in this dreary 
land of rock.—la there really no grow¬ 
ing wood in these islands. Bill?” 

“ None, 1 believe, for any such use¬ 
ful pur|)ose as that, Jem," answered 
I. “ Any little wood they need is all 
brought ready prepared from Dron- 
theim or Bergen. But there are other 
ways of taking yourself off than hang¬ 
ing, equally genteel, and a great de^ 
more original You miglit scale yon¬ 
der lilack rocky cliffs, for instance, 
and turning you a stylish somerset in 
the air from one of their numerous 
peaks, the moment you came smack 
to the bottom you'd fly into as many 
splinters as a bursting bomb, to the 
great admiration of tlie astonished 
crows and kittywaikes who might be 
strolling about, who would imme¬ 
diate set to work on your fragments, 
and gobble them up like a ben pick¬ 
ing barley; or yon might take the wa¬ 
ter for it, Jem, from some half-mast 
high pinnacle, and afibrd excellent 
nibbling to tlie dog and cat Ash, who 
doubtless would count yoiir carcase, 
while it lasted, a sort of siiecial provi¬ 
dence." 

“ fiahJ have done if you please, 
Bill," cried Suttie, shuddering witli 
abhorrence;—“ why, mates you're 
enough to make a fellow capsise his 
stomach.” 

U 
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tiftua^ of the war, which prevented 
our Ciiueti^dtnen and nordiem tza- 
d<E 9 n. into Thorsund aa 

they Sad formerly done, he exnresaed 
hia wonder that it still should conti- 
irae so now that the castle ,was de- 
attoyed. 

, Very true, Jerome," said I, but 
you’ll recollect you still have your 
privateers and numerous row-boate in 
fullacrivity, and better skulking places 
than your islands for such rapacious 
gear you’ll not find in ^e wide 
world. It is the fear of these vermin, 
my old bov, that irighte away your 
customers." 

** But couldna the like o* your 
diip hound them awa in a crack, 
Maister William, and keep a' p''ace as 
anod and safe as ye please ? I*tn sure 
I'd think there was naetbing esaer.” 

You may think so, my good 
fidend," answered I, " but I can as¬ 
sure you nothing whuld be more dif¬ 
ficult Your idands are too subject 
to sudden gusts and heavy squalls of 
the most destructive wind, ever to be 
much coveted for anchorage ground, 
and the sea-room between most of 
them is so narrow, and so thickly stud¬ 
ded with rocks and ruin, that few will 
choose to come inside who have the 
option of a clear sea out. In trudi, 
my friend, I see nothing that will ever 
put you to rights but a ptume with your 
old and best iriend, the King of Great 
Britain,—settle that point, and all will 
go well with you again, in fiuth, 
my friend, I’m prating away to you 
here, forgetful of everything,—we 
must really leave you, Jerome, for this 
time, for 1 wouldn't for the world the 
Captain should come down to the boat 
and find us amissuig." 

** Lord's sakes,-paD, what's a* your 
hurry I—surely y<m may dq>^ upon 
what the honest man told me wi' his 
ain mouth,—ipsas, cajlant, oome here 
and help me,—I’m sure, SCaister Wil¬ 
liam, t^ your word fm- a greater 
matter,—tak care, laddie, and diuna 
mittle yourseU,—Just draw your breath 
tb&e a weegliff, and if ye maun awa', 
ye ken, Maister Willuon, it’s mahr 
than 1 daur to l^p you." 

, '^e honest fellow, while pronoun¬ 
cing these scraps ^of aentendes, was at 
the same time tnistling away, ably as¬ 
sisted by his son, in the rapid removal 
of a hugh pile of staves, firkiiut, and 
other smell casks, whieh had fisibly 
sot been removed bdbre for a great 


length time. Whilst we stood won¬ 
dering what all this fluri? meant, Je¬ 
rome had worked his. way downwards 
to what appeared to be a stone'settle, 
when, pnMUcing a small key, he open¬ 
ed a very ingeniously conceued lo»er, 
and drived forth to the light a port- 
ly.nzed greybeard, from which he pro¬ 
ceeded to serve us with a horn of ex¬ 
cellently pure Jamaica. 

** Tak it out, Maister William,” 
cried the honest cooper, “ tak it out— 
it winna hurt ye. Just sax-years 
auld in my keeping—^how mony msir 
before tliat I dinna ken ; thougn weel 
1 wot your Captain winna pree the 
like o’t whar he is, for the Governor 
hasna sic a cordial in a bis aught." 

“ Indeed, my good friend, it is real¬ 
ly excellent rum,” said I, and ac¬ 
tually a shame to deprive you of it,— 
you’ll not easily replace a cordial of 
that quality." 

“ Maybe easier than you imapinc, 
lad,” cried tlje smiling cooper, wink¬ 
ing knowingly, ** though we mauniia 
teU a' body that. But it’s little we use 
o’t, 1 wyte, noo that the baiintime’s 
gane, excepting as a medical, or some¬ 
thing to wash down a kindly wish on 
our high feast-daysi” 

Indeed, there was little occasion to 
recommend such an article, at such a 
moment, even had it been worse than 
it really was. The horn went gaily 
round, with many good healtlis and 
kind wishes for the welfare and pros- 

S of honest Jerome and all his 
/; and the greybeard having 
been wefully replaced in its well-se¬ 
cured dormitory, and the casks and 
staves restored to their former position, 
we once more returned to the com¬ 
pany of the two Helens, whom we 
found sedulously employed at their 
knitting-pinB, in a corner of the apart¬ 
ment. 

** Oho!” cried I, seating myself be¬ 
side young Hden, ** so you are busied 
with a seaman's frock, Helen. la it 
for me, my good girl ?" 

“ Oh yes,” replied the smiling dam¬ 
sel, blttuitng deeply, ** ifyoi^ will pro¬ 
mise to wear it for my sake,—it is very 
coarse, WodUer, but it is the best 1 
have. But, la! now I think on’t, 
you must also give me something to 
wear for your sake, you know.” 

** Undoubte^y, Helen,” cried I, 
laughing, ** for that is but fair play. 
Get you on with the frock, and I shall 
see what 1 can think of as a present 
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for yoUj whether I get it or not. I 
expect we will be awore to-morrow, 
if we don’t go off before that dme, and 
I shall bring it along widi me" 

** Ah, me!” said the engaging beau¬ 
ty, ** do you really leave us so soon as 
that, Wooller ?” 

Really, my dear girl, I can’t tell 
you when we go,” returned I, whe¬ 
ther to-night, to-morrow, or next day 
—^but we come bach again for the gen¬ 
tlemen, you know, and I will bring 
my keepsake then." 

“ And how long will that be, Wool¬ 
ler?" 

“ Why, about six weeks, Helen, or 
probably sooner,” 

Ob, what a long, long time that 
is, Wooller," sighed the lovely girl. 

I shall weary sadly before that dis¬ 
tant day arrives.” 

Oh tie, Helen !” cried I, “ you 
mustn't weary. You must work very 
diligently, and have a great many of 
these frocks all ready for ns,—and mo¬ 
ther must have a great number of 
stockings ready for us also, and we 
will buy them all from you, and from 
no one else.” 

“ Will you indeed, Wooller?— 
well, that will be so nice!” cried the 
happy girl. 

At this instant a good-looking young 
fellow burst in upon us, and told us the 
sergeant had sent him to say, the com¬ 
pany were breaking up ; and I couUl 
not help at the same time remarking, 
he did not seem to look upon me iti the 
most favourable manner, as I sat along¬ 
side of the young beauty. However, 
I had no time for conjecture, and 
sprung to my feet in an instant, when 
the old woman, taking me aside, whis- 
{lercil me, with true motherly pride, 
that the youngster was Helen s in¬ 
tended bridegroom, and that they were 
to be married as soon as the materials 
arrived for building them a cottage. 
This, to me, was enough; 1 immedi¬ 
ately went up to the young fellow, 
and, shaking liim warmly by the hand, 
much to tlic confusion of the blushing 
maiden, wished him much joy. 

“ Hout, tout, JMaister William,” 
cried the laughing old man ; hae ye 
got that length already ? Weel, weel, 
it is a' yac woo—although I intended 
to tell ye naething about it till we had 
mair thne. Rut tbae women creatures 
can keep dcil hate ; and ye micht as 
weel expect a roal-riddlc to baud in, 
as yin o^ them to keep a secret.” 


i shul hear more of ibis, 1 ho]ie, 
to-morrow, Jerome—^meanthne, good¬ 
bye.” Hlen, tdking a hasty farewell 
of the kind old woman, a more tender 
and warm <me of the lovely Helen and 
her intended, we took the shortest way* 
to the bea^, under the guidance of 
honest fflaas, who, as soon as he saw 
us in sight of the boa^ idiook hands, 
and parted. The gentlemen, accom¬ 
panied by the Governor, came down 
with the Captain to the beach. They 
were all in nigh spirits, and seemed 
to have heightened the joy of once 
more treading terra £rma in an extra 
cup of wine. After a few merry re^' 
marks at parting, the Captain leaped^ 
into the gig, and with the worda^ 
“ Good night, gentlemen—I slu^'^ 
hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
all well to-monrow, before I go,” he' 
waved his hand and sat down, a sig¬ 
nal which Sutde immediately obeyed, 
by taking the sweep, which conveyed- 
us swiftly from the shore. 

In a very few minutes we were all 
on board; and here a new scene open¬ 
ed upon us—^forthe natives, attracted 
alike by the novelty of a war vessel 
lying at anchor before their town, and 
the hospitable manner in which a 
number of their neighbours had been 
treated, bad pushed off in uncom¬ 
mon numbers, and not only succeeded 
in establishing a species of market of 
their native commodities of seal-skin 
frocks and trowsers, a curious species 
of sheep-skin sandals or slippers, with 
ivorstefi frocks, stockings, and caps of 
every dimension and sisc; but a ^eat 
majority of them, who had nothing to 
barter, earned the good-will of all 
hands, by exhibiting their children, 
cleanly washed and rigged dut irr all 
their galu, or the beauty of their own 
voices and the dexterity of their heels. 
Hence, the first object which attract¬ 
ed the Captain’s notice when he reach¬ 
ed the gunnel of the vessel, was a large 
party of both sexes of the natives, 
young and old, who were amusing 
themselves and a crowded audience 
seated on the booms, by performing 
various dances to the choral sound of 
their own voices, which, being tolera¬ 
bly fairly intermixed, hud a very plea¬ 
sing effect. They dance in circles, 
holding each other by the hands, and, 
at every little interval, throw the 
outer leg in the air, with a dexterity 
and exactness to time not inftgior to 
any of our manual movements in the 
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niSXUMn derdie: and tbe agUi^ ^Hs- 
miiiefle dances by some very 
old mot and women, together with 
merry faces, and dittple yet eno 
Hvening choruses, gave the whole deck 
a joy^ appearance, at onceexhOani" 
ting and humorQua. The Captain, at 
times pleased .with innocent mirih, 
now tlut he was a little heated witii 
wine, was in famous trim for en> 
tering into the full sidritof the spon; 
and ordering his servant on dedt with 
the necessaries, he was so libend of 


TOototypes in tim neighbourhood of 
Haarlra Koer. Mmoover, thia sane 
woollen dresa of theha ia ftr firom 
being favourable to cleanliness; and 
we Bodlsd at not a few of our gallant 
young admirers of the softer sex, when 
they described themselves as being 
strongly attracted to a iSte^a^Hte with 
some lovely young dmioer, and aa 
strongly repellw fiom the wiriied-for 
embrace, by the determined hostility 
of their olfactory nerves. Then, gra¬ 
cious Heaven 1 think of a beauteous 


his grog, his cheese, and his hitcuit, 
that the amusements went on with 
nedoubled rigour. The parents next 
njresented their children to his notice ; 

the good frilow, who gets a high 
iname fbr his correet notions of the 
’beautiful, could no longer conceal his 
‘rapturous admiration,—^but sinking 
'^'llis dignity all in a moment, he snatch- 
the little totterers, lovely as emho- 
aied cherubs, up in his arms, and 
nearly worried them with kisses. In¬ 
deed, the observation of the manners 


angel-faced bride dressed in woollen ! 
—^ner smock, thirty petticoats, bod- 
dice, jacket, and neck-frill, all com¬ 
posed of the' same strong-smelling ar¬ 
ticle, very little altered from the hour 
it was scissored ikom the riiivering 
animal's back, excepting the trifling 
oMration of giving it a slight diversity 
of colours, by means of dye-stuffs!— 
Faugh! this very circumstance is more 
than enough to pail any stomach be¬ 
neath the strength of a native Hot¬ 
tentot's. 


of these itiandmu is altogether a treat. 
They arc happy and contented in the 
midst of what we would name misery 
and famine; and the present of an ar¬ 
ticle which an Eimlish or Scotch pau¬ 
per would throw mm them with con¬ 
tempt, draws a lustre from their ^cs, 
and a smile from their beautiful flms, 
width is truly satisfactory. Tn fket, 
the almost general superlative beauty 
of the human countenattee amongst 
these people, is both wonderful and 
astonishing; and I can safely say, 
without the fear of contradiction, that 


Be this as it may, however, tlu' 
dance and the song were still kept alive 
with unabated vigour and spirit; for 
no sooner was one party knocked up, 
than a fresh one instantly took their 
place, equally zealous to excel and re¬ 
ceive the noisy plaudits of their merry 
audience, who rewarded them so li¬ 
berally. For my own part, 1 frankly 
confess, such was ihe novdty of tho 
jovial exhibition, I stood a delighted 
spectator of these uncouth sports, un¬ 
til the bell struck foun—a number 
which, aa I had the middle watch. 


never, in all my life, in varioua quar- startledme not a tittle, flir the sun was 
ters (ff the wmd, have I seen more still aWe the horiaon, fkr declined. 


pretty faces in sudi a small compass, 
than during nty short virit to the 
wretched bovdiefTliorBund. Haring 
thus lauded their beauty, however, I 
am afraid 1 have finished lae catalog 
of their personal attractions. Thedr^ 
of both men and women iagrotesque in 
tbe extreme ; and being entirely mrm- 
ed of the native wool of tbehr own 
manufacture, and more adapted for 
shielding tiieir bodies from Uie keen 
air and almost constant fbg and drizzle 
of their unsteady climate, than show¬ 
ing their natural graces of person, the 
shape in the lower extiemiuetof both 
sexes thus acmiires a^'sort of broad- 
bottomed stanmurd in young and old, 
m apt to generate the most ludicrous 
ideas in the contemplation of tiieir 
more fashionable, but less beantiful. 


no doubt, but still shining lustrously, 
and his unaccustomed appearance at 
that how had completely outwitted 
me of two hours sleep. My cogi¬ 
tations on this curious circumstance 
were very brief, for my day’s excur¬ 
sion had somewhat fatigued me. I 
went directly below; in a minute af¬ 
ter I was snug in my hammock; and 
in defiance of their allemand pran¬ 
cing, and the unceasing peals of laugh¬ 
ter and applause they elicited, t was 
speedily asleep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, ac¬ 
cording to previous orders, having seen 
my fancy men into tbe gig, whicil was 
hauled up alongside, I went down to 
the caUn to inform iny commander 
we were all ready. 

** Very well, 'Truck,” said the Cap- 
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tauif ** just wut outeide a moment, 
and I'll acoompany you. Are the gen¬ 
tlemen on deck 

** Yes, your honour," replied I. 

"Ah, that’s good," continued the 
spirit^ officer, surreying his appear¬ 
ance ill a splendid minror. How b 
the wind. Truck?" 

** North and by west, your honour 
—a fine smart breeze,” answered I. 

** Better and better, my lad, if it 
keeps steady," continued he.—“ 1 
say. Truck, lay hold of my greatcoat, 
there—^nerer mind it at present—call 
ray fellow, Joe, there—^what does he 
make of lh^ brushes ?•—but avast, 
iny bd, I've got them, never mind. 
The beautiful maid J adore !" warbled 
he, while using the brushes with infi¬ 
nite dexterity. “ Now I think I'll do. 
I say, Joe, see and get this cabin in 
order, for at present it’s all at sixes 
and sevens.—Have you the greatcoat, 
'fruck?—ay—I^y out ray things, Joe, 
I’ll be on board again in the course of 
a few hours.—Follow me, Truck— 
and away we went up the companion- 
ladder. 

1 shall not bother you with the ce¬ 
remonial of a Captain leaving his ship, 
but at once land both you and him in 
safety on the bleak rocky beach of the 
town of Tborsund. Having jumped 
ashore, he immediately directed his 
course to the Governor's house, fol¬ 
lowed as usual by your humble ser¬ 
vant carrying his greatcoat, and once 
more encountered, at the barrier-gate, 
the sandy-coloured bearded fellow, 
who, giving his harpoon-halbert look¬ 
ing weapon an awkward toss in the 
air, directly stood as erect and stiff as 
a handspike while we passed him. I 
immedbtely made up to the door of 
the house, on which I beat a fiourish 
with my fists that would not have dis¬ 
honoured the most acoomplbhed gen¬ 
tleman’s gentleman in any part of all 
the west end of the town. The door 
was suddenly and passionately thrown 
open, and, no doubt unused to such a 
fashionable announcement, out strut¬ 
ted the terrific sergeant, armed wiUt 
liis cane of authority, his filthy orange- 
coloured mustachios forked outwa^s 
a.s fiercely as a tom cat’s, and his head 
erected much in the manner of a goose 
at defiance. It was impossible to keep 
Irom srailiug at the pomposity of this 
bulky, ill-made, worstcd-cIad mtm of 
authority, and, in truth, in any other 
quartet I would have laughra ouu 


ria^l j-nbut $8 it was, 1 contented my- 
8^ with,si|t4ifly pointing to the Cap¬ 
tain, who had hut^ to examine sosoe- 
thing or other that took his fancy, 
and that nye him the ^eatcoat to 
carry into toe house. This hint was 
sufficient; with all the fawning servi¬ 
lity of a native Dane, the fidbw's be¬ 
haviour was altered In an instant. 
Banishing the frown frtnn his saffiron- 
coloured visage, and endeavouringwith 
all his might to fix a smile m its 
place, he smoothed down his erected 
mustachios, and stood with his bear¬ 
skin cap in hand before you'd have 
said Ja^ Bobinson ; and then aa the 
portly commander slowly approael^ 
him, he made as much cringing and 
grimace as ever frightened spaniel in¬ 
hibited before the uplifted whip of 
his surly gamekeeper. The Captain, 
whatever he might think, took no no¬ 
tice of this exemplary humility, brut 
ordering me to stop a few minutes, 
walked gravely into the house, follow- 
etl by this major-domo of the tiover- 
nor’b, who, eiihcr classing me on the 
same level of his usual customers, 
who are never allowed to cross the 
threshold of this door of authority, or 
out of a piece of paltry ill-nature 
for my high-sounding announcement, 
slammed the door very uucourteously 
in my face, leaving me to count my 
fingers outside, or amuse myself as I 
might. I was not a little nettled at 
this siiecimen of Danish courtesy, yet 
as there was no sentry, nor anything 
to be B%n in the shape of those prohi¬ 
bitory morsels of consolation, which 
graydy intimate that man-traps and 
spring-guns patiently await your arri¬ 
val, to convince your limbs^or over 
curious carcase that you tread forbid¬ 
den ground, I resolved to seize the 
present opportunity to make myself 
better acquainted with tlie interior of 
this seat of power. Pshaw! it was all 
in my eye 1—With my usual good 
luck, I had not gone ten paces on my 
intended survey, when the Captain 
called to me from a little latticed win¬ 
dow, and telling me his stay would 
likely exceed a couple of hours, or¬ 
dered me down to the boat to await 
his return. This was no more than 
what I had expected, and indeed was 
prepared to make use of; so talring 
iny leave, off I set, on my return to 
the teach, at a good round pace, where 
leaving a Itand to take cluui|(e of the 
boat, and getting hold of my comps- 
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niOMr ’i^lmmedii^jr made iheiieit 
of ^ wtjiot Ae habitatiiHi of hioneat 

99m^d Cooper and his wift receiTed 
ii»> "With thar accustomed Idndness, 
aad^ young Helen, evidently bent on 
attracting notice, had bestowed more 
tlum ordinary pains Aat morning in 
deemating her person with aD the va¬ 
rious colours and nionacks her native 
wool had ever appeued in. The lovely 
girl received us with her pretty face 
completely suffused with a charming 
blush, and as 1 saluted her, the fine 
frank smile widi which she welcomed 
me to her father's house gave a lustre 
to her pretty blue eyes that was abso- 
lutdy bewitching. After a little talk 
widi the old people, young Helen, 
timidly approaching me, reminded me 
Witi^ meat naivete of my promised 
ke^saae. 

^^a, my dear girl, d’ye board in 
thA quarter ?” cri«^ I, laughing, and 
puUing her down alongside of me; 

well, I did remeinber my nromise, 
Hden, and here it is, the flashiest af¬ 
fair ever you clapped eyes on." 

1 then pulled from my breast pocket 
a large silk Beldier kerchief i had 
seldom worn, which directly unfold¬ 
ing, 1 carelessly threw over her shoul¬ 
ders. The happy creature absolutely 
screamed withcieiight; and snatching 
it friun her neck, ran first to her fa¬ 
ther and then to her mother with it, 
pointing out to them with much exul¬ 
tation, the fineness of its fabric, and 
praising its glaring ooloors to the skies. 
I insisted she shocdd wear it after our 
fashion ; and after a little innocent 
coquetry and resistatice, I succeeded 
in r^lamng it on her shoulders, cross¬ 
ing It <m her bosom, and tying it be¬ 
hind. In truth, the immediate im¬ 
provement in her appearance was so 
very perceptible, that not miy myself 
and companions^ but the din’s own 
father and mother, lauded the change, 
and did'it-so extravagantly seemingly, 
that die blushing beauty, after a vain 
attempt to overcome her confusion, 
fein bnjB Mi out of the house. This de¬ 
sert^ at die moment excited litde 
else iman a laugh. We sat and chap, 
ted with the old couple about olden 
eibies and the expected marriage very 
merrily—once more partook of the 
contents of the greybeard—end thus 
wUled away the time until the last 
' minute of our stay, in the momentary 
expectation of seeing the laughing 


beauty burst in upon us. In this, 
hewevor, we were dxsappom^. The 
old people now set oflTin search of her, 
and returned as they came—she was 
nmvhere to be found. Seeing nothing 
else fw it, therefore, and our time 
bdng fully expired, it was not with¬ 
out exhibiting considerable chagrin, 
that I at last reluctantly rose, and af¬ 
ter reminding die honest folks of the 
expected fro^ and stodcings on my 
return, 1 bade them farewell for a 
time. We did so, however, and walk¬ 
ed slowly down to the beach. 

Now, upon my soul. Bill," cried 
Jem Suttie, laughing, that young, 
merry, fancy«article of yours is a cle¬ 
ver wench, and by far too deep for 
you ; for there's never a girl within 
range of Sallyport could have done the 
business cleaner.—Ha, ha, ha!—How 
cursedly dismal you look, mate, now 
she has proved you a complete fiat—a 
very holiday cake, in faith, that'.sinore 
for ornament than use. Had it been 
any gay story of mine, my lads, as you 
all knows it were not, I'd made sail 
after her the moment she cut, like a 
hero, let her scud to whatever corner 
she loved best;—for may I die. Bill, 
if I don’t think the litue, laughing, 
blue-eyed hussy meant you as inuch. 
Always remember you, my brave fel¬ 
low, the merry stave old canny Shields 
of the afterguard sings— 

* It is an old proverb—I've often heard it 

told. 

He that will not wlten he may, shall nut 

when he wold.’ 

I have already said, that I left ho¬ 
nest Jerome’s home considerably cha¬ 
grined—it was still stirring in ray bo¬ 
som, when Suttic’s witty allusion 
rou^ it at once into the utmost indig¬ 
nation-^ 

And is it possible,” cried I, halt¬ 
ing and looking him sternly in the 
face, that compaTiion of mine can 
har^ur such rascally thoughts of me 
as you have uttered ?—Oh, for shame, 
Suttie, for shame !—Ev<;r recollect, 
shipmate of mine, of whom you are 
talking, before you allow your tongue 
such unseemly liberties, llecoliect you 
allude to a youim, a beautiful, and an 
innocent girl, who is the daughter of 
very dear friends of mine—of friends 
whom I not only highly respect, but 
to whose hospitality and kindness I, 
am under very heavy obligations. If 
you must be witty, mate, you will 
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oblige me by keeping such filthy rub¬ 
bish for the filthier drabs of your 
favourite Sallyport, for may I perish 
if I'll allow you to throw mud on the 
spotless purity of sweet little Helen 
Veil with impunity!—If you do, by 
Saint George, I can tell you, mate, 
you may look-out for Uie consequen¬ 
ces." 

Hey day !’’ cried the unabadied 
Suttie, what the devil of a nitty we 
arc in about nothing !—Sallyport 
drabs—filthy lubbish—and a threat¬ 
ened quilting, all in a single breath !— 
by the powers of war, that is rather 
too much of a good thing. Were we 
inclined to fish for a quarrel as an¬ 
xiously as some folks, mayhap they 
might find us every whit as good stun 
as theinfeclves; but I can’t say I’m in 
'.lie vein at present, and thoft* I were, 
1 liojie I have more respect for my back 
and my good name than to lift my fists 
to my superior on duty—I knows a 
trick worth two of that, ray lad.” 

Our companions now interposed, 
ami after some trifling concessions on 
'.ch side wc shook hands. 

'' I confess, shipmates,” said I, 
“ that I was very warm, but I couldn’t 
help it, regarding the decent folks so 
sincerely as I do. And then such a 
gross indignity thrown on the inno¬ 
cent lovely girl!" 

“ By the Lord Harry, mates," re¬ 
sumed the ill vincible Suttie, with ranch 
mock gravity, “ if I don't think Bill 
has grown a Mctliody on our hands all 
on a suddeiity; and, depend on’t, we’ll 
all have to scrape our tongues, and 
wash our moutlis well with salt water, 
before we’ll ever be able agoief to have 
any talk with him. But let us over¬ 
haul the matter coolly, Bill—for I 
meant you no offence—and these our 
pells shall judge between us. Fray 
what the deuce have I said, after au 
the fracaw you’ve made on’t, but a 
few simple words to keep up the lark, 
and make you laugh ? I knows as well 
as you can tell me, for I've seen it with 
my owrn good daylights, that you have 
a very ^eat regard for yon two merry 
old codgers; and how. I'd like to ask 
your grave worship, can you show 
your regard better, than by loving, 
and loving dearly, yon little laughing, 
bell-bottomed article of a daughter M 
theirs ? For my own port I can’t see 
it; and indeed I think still, it is the 
only proper way you could show it. 
Hut I strongly suspect, mates, that it 


ain't miiy BOBsense of mine altogether 
that is’iraiusj^ qiff spleen so at pre¬ 
sent. There is such a thing, mind 
me, as a half-guinea Belcher in the 
wind—and there is also such a thing 
as cutting one’s stick, and receiving 
the neves: a single thank ye for it.— 
Ha, ha, hal—Bill, you may storm 
and look as miel, my jewed, as best 
likes you; but again I say it was a 
devilish clean-done teick—upoB nay 
soul, mates, never in all my life saw a 
better.” 

“ Belay, belay, Jem,” growled I, 
with ill*concealed chagrin, ‘'for your 
noisy talk gets \er\ dis^reeable. If. 
you find it impossible, mate, to keep 
your tongue within the bounds of ^ ' 
cent civility, I can very well dispense< 
with your company.” .S'' 

“ Well, well, I’m done, ' 

cried the merry wag ; “ for since you ■ 
feel so cursedly sore on that bit, £tr 
from wishing to run you down; nty 
brave fellow, I'll rather give it a doqble 
hitch for a time; although, you‘may 
safely swear, 1 shall have many a good 
lark about this here same fancy Bel¬ 
cher of yours before I die.—But, my 
eye! what do I see ?—look here, mates, 
look here!" cried the madcap, halting 
before us, at a smart turn of the road 
wliich looked directly down on the 
beach .—“ May I die, boys, if yonder 
isn't Bill’s fancy girl, Belcher and all, 
along with some round dozen of others, 
all larking with Alick Murray !—Ah, 
Alick’s a lucky dog, and will tip them 
the blarney in style.—Cqme, you 
rogues, let’s have a fun for it—we'll 
have such rare fun you can’t think!” 

We were now on the open beach, 
and taking a squint towards the Go¬ 
vernor’s house, I saw the Captain and 
hie company standing in conversation 
at the gate, apparently about taking 
leave. I immediately called to Suttie 
and the rest to put them on their 
guard. 

“ Bah!” cried the giddy fellow, 

where’s the mighty harm, 1 wonder, 
in toying a bit with a pretty girl 
none in the varsal world. The skip¬ 
per is too good a fellow not to li^ 
such a lark devilish well himself—and 
as for l^e others. Bill, why you knows 
they are only passengers, as a fellow 
needn’t care a straw for. But like it 
or dislike it, my boys, if none on vox 
volunteers, here 1 goes mysdi^I 
shan't have sudi anower opportunity 
of tasting their sweet lips in a hurry. 
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I lniow,~^ome on, you joJly <iog8!—• father car mother anytliing of the mat- 
ooOie aU on ye r ' ter, 1 directly took anmher road, and 

8o aajdng, away bounded the lively came down with a few of my compa- 
rogue at his utniobt speed, and was nionstoasbyourfordveDesSjandtobid 
■odU in the middle of the astonished youfiu'eweir. Indeed, I did, dear Wool- 
females, whom be instantly begah to ler ; and I was waiting very patiently 
1^ and salute in such a rude and for your coming, when that wild, 
boisterous manner, as put them dl in- wicked man came running down upon 
stantly to flight, screaming as they ran us, and spoilt alL Yon are not angry 
in the most terrified matmer. with me now, Wooller, are you ?” 

As soon as Suttie had left us, I The concluding question was asked 
quickened my pace, both with the with such a timid, tremulous sim- 
view of putting an end to the clamour plicity, that I could hardly forbear 
ere the Captain came down, and of snatching the lovely werist to my bo- 
protecting young Helen from his rude- som. As it was I gany replied— 
ness. I could easily distinguish her “ Angry with you, Helen —Ob, 
by the Belcher which she still wore, no, my dear girl, I never can be angry 
and beheld, with infinite satisfaction, with you, now that you behai cd so 
that after having eluded ^utde, she very iiai^somely as to come down 
iTpa now running right to meet me, thus far to bid me farewell.” 

far outstripj^ all her com- “ And when do you return again, 
pMiioos. I hastens to meet Ute dear Wooller 

girl, and as we neared eadi “ In six or seven weeks, Helen, if 
with terror strongly marked on God spares ns all, we intend to conic 
her crimsoned countenance, she slack- back for our gentlefolks. I hope, iny 
ened her pace, apparently considering good girl," added I, smiling, 1 shan’t 
on which side she would dart to avoid be too late." 

me, when I called out to her in my “Too late for what, Wooller?” said 
gayest manner— the artless girl, looking me coniposed- 

Helen—Helen Yell!—you are ly in the face, 
snrdy not going to run away from me, “ For your wedding, Helen,” re¬ 
child?" plieti I gaily. “ Nay, my dear girl, 

“ Ah, dear Wooller ! is it indeed don’t blush, for I shall say no more 
you—then I am safe from that very at tliis time ; only if 1 should get 
wild man!” and as she said this, she ashore anywhere I shall try and get 
ran breathlessly towards me, and threw you something or other to wear for my 
herself into my open arms. sake,—^so remember to have my frock 

Ye gods! tms was a moment worth ready. Butlmustleaveyou, inydear 
a whole age of common see-saw life I girl, for I see the Captain and bis 
—Fondly 1 embraced the dear blush- gentlemen coming. Farewell, Helen, 
ing girl—old Jerome's brightest oma- farewell—and be a good girl until 1 
roent, and the pri^ of Helen Baga— see you again." 
and seating her beside me on a n^h- “ Farewell, dear Wooller, fare thm* 

bourittg mass of rock, I sootlied away well 1" sighed the beautiful young 
her fears, and tenderly inquired why creature, the tears fladiiiig in her love- 
she had left us a6 suddenly, and never ly blue eyes; “ and may God shield 
returned to bid me fareweB. you from ^1 harm, and from all the 

** Ah, Wooller," mplied the lovely wicked spirits of the deep! I shall 

S irl, hanging her head and blushing mention you in ray prayers, Wooller, 
eeply as she spoke, “ it was exceed- morning and evening—indeed I shall 
ing naughty of me to do so, and I am —and so will father and mother also, 
very sorry mr it;—but I felt hurt and Farewell, farewell."—' 
terribly ashamed at the time, for 1 “ Farewell, then, pretty, Helen!— 

i thought you were all a-fooling of me, and may God Almighty bl^ thee and 
and t^ made me glad to run away, all thy house!" 

Ycbfroly ran round to father's ba» “ Amen, dear Wooller!—farewell," 

doC^/where I both heard and saw all Wttii a tender salute I tore myself 
tbst passed. Oh, how miry 1 was, from her, and hurried forward to- 
Woollcr, when you rose to go away, wards the boat, where I found all 
without saying a word of farewellright, and my companionsalready scat- 
my heart smote me for being so un- cd ready for a start. 'The Captain 
gntefiil to you,—so, without telling soon joinetl us, and having previwisly 

6 
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taken leave of his friends, be merely 
waved hia hand, and we shoved ofh 

" Now, ain't you a set of vpry pretty 
behaved fellows," said the Captain, 
as soon as we were fairly clear of the 
b^cb, ** to be frolicking and larking 
with your idle wenches in open day¬ 
light, and affronting me and my 
friends in the eyes of the Governor, 
and ail his inhalutants^ What d'ye 
suppose they’re to think of me, who 
allows of such infamous proceedings ? 
Don't you know thatl will be held to be 
no better than yourselves, and thus get 
a liberal share of your blackguardism 
attached to my name, without at all 
deserving it? By my honour, if I 
knew who the fellow was I saw hunt¬ 
ing the poor'frightened girls off the 
beach in such a rascally unmanly man¬ 
ner, he should never set foot in boat 
of mine again so long as he lived. It 
was a cowardly, scandalous, beastly 
behaviour, every way unworthy the 
high character of a British seaman, 
and still more unworthy any person 
attached to my own personal boat. I 
hope I shall never have to quarrel such 
an unseemly behaviour a second time, 
else, depend upon it, my lads, you 
shall not get rid of me so easily—so 
let this be once telling for aU.—And 
what am I to say to you. Master 
Truck—for you I saw with ray own 
eyes—who, instead of being an ex¬ 
ample, as 1 might naturally expect, 
were to the full as bad every whit as 
the rest ? You must be making your 
adieus in public, too, like a silly booby 
as you are. Oh, fie, fie. Truck ! I’d 
thought a fellow like you, who has 
seen something, would have had more 
sense. Had you not plenty of time 
allowed you to go through all that 
whining nonsense under cover, but 
you must exhibit publicly on an opei^ 
beach ? Faugh! you must have a ver]| 
sorry taste, inde^. But who, pray/ 
was that unfortunate young creature 
you left—for she was weeping bitterly 
when I passed her—is she your wife. 
Truck ?" 

** No, sir, I have not the honour of 
being married," I respectfully an¬ 
swered ; but she is the only daugh¬ 
ter of a very dear friend of mine,- one 
Jerome Yell, a cooper by profession 
—a man, sir, to whom I do not ben- 
tate to say, as well as to his wife and 
all his family, 1 am under very heavy 
obligations. As for his daughter He.« 
VoL. XXII. 


len, whisin you sow, I frankly confess 
1 love her as dearly as 1 do my own 
sister." 

Umph! Hden—that’s her name, 

1 presume ?" 

“ It is, sir," replied I. 

** Ay—and you love her as well as 
you do yomr own sisto^—umph 1— 
good—or probably a little better—di, 
'rruck?" continued the Captain, with 
the most cutting derision. “ Now,-, 
supposing 1 were inclined to gulp aU 
this down—for I know you can tdl a 
fine story, a devilish good story iu- 
deed—pray, how did you contrive^ip. 
get under such weighty obligatiou8.t(it' 
the cooper and his wife ? You must' 
have been here before." 

Only once, sir, about four yeaxa 
ago,” said I. 

Oh, now I understand you, Mai^^ 
ter Coxswain,” cried he, you’d thei]^* 
belong, it’s likely, to some Greenland^ 
man,—come ashore on a wenching ex« 
pedi tion,—get drunk, and,very proper¬ 
ly, be left behind by your ship—when 
the simple cooper would, no doubt, 
pick you up, aud charitably keep your 
soul aud body together until her re¬ 
turn. Oh, 1 have your whole story 
now all before me. Truck, so you need 
say no more about it.” 

“ 1 beg pardon, sir, for talking to 
you when you have no wish to hear 
me, but 1 am too sorry you should 
think so meanly of me, not to endea¬ 
vour to convince you how widely you 
arc mistaken at present. Four years 
ago, sir, I did come to this place for the 
first time in my life, not, however, in a 
Greenlandman, but on board his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sloop of war .Clio, at that time 
commanded by the. spirited Captain 
Baugh." 

Oho, Truck,” cried the Captain, 
ill quite another tone, " you were in 
that affair, were you ?—^Ecod, I cer¬ 
tainly was widely mistaken indeed, 
when 1 supposed you a lazy, filthy, 
lubberly dabbler amongst grease and 
saw-dust—^But 1 beg your pardon 
cheerfully, my lad, and am well plea¬ 
sed to find I was wrong. However, 
by my honour, I wish I had known 
imt port of your story sooner. I’d 
have troubled you for a description of 
the measures Baugh took—^for he cer¬ 
tainly destroyed tMt fort in masUslj 
style. We’ll nave another opportunity 
for all this, however ; and you have 
my orders, Trudr, m case 1 should 
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to be sure aiul iieraind me of 
ttw ny inteotioD^ ior tbere are few 
■iu^es I love better." 

« I shall do so with pleasure, sir,” 
said I. 

** Now, I am curious to hsow. 
Truck," continued the inquisitive Cap> 
tain, how you oontrive to shove 
^e cooper and hia wife at all into this 
affair?’* 

That’s easily told, sir, if you have 
patience to hear me.” 

" Qo on—go on, my lad." 

" I was a small-armed man on that 
day, air ; and while the vessel batter^ 
ed the fort in front, we were landed 
aung with the marines to carry it by 
storm. The cooper, sir, was su active 
kailfr of a large party of the natives 
opposed our landing, and who, 
>iwe had forced the r^^ular sol- 
to give way, still continued to 
te the ground with us inch by 
with a most irregular but deter- 
3^ opposition. For a few mkiutes, 
as we closw on this tumultuous array, 
the fight was both severe and destruc¬ 
tive, when the natives at length gave 
way. In the tumult that consmuently 
ensued the cooper was knocked down, 
when accideut brought me to the spot 
at the moment, and made me the 
means of not only saving his life but 
restoring him to liberty. In ascend¬ 
ing the height to the fort, we had 
also some very ill-natured work, for 
the natives fought obstinately, which, 
after some severe tu^png, we at last 
overcame, and entered the fort along 
with them. In a few minutes their 
flag was under fo<a, and the British 
union flying in its place. It was at 
this time that I zeemved the mishap 
tiiat introduced me to the cooper and 
bis family. Numerous bodies of the 
natives, alter the fort was carried, bad 
retired to the heights around us with 
tbrir arm^ and were still formidable 
but an our principal object was the 
demolition at the fort, we were the 
less caring about them so long as they 
kept at a proper distsaoe. One com¬ 
pact body of them were, however, post¬ 
ed to leeward, and I was diqpMcbed 
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of them, by every sign and sound I 
could think of, to r^re to a farther 
distance from where they stood. No 
one understood me but the honest 
cooper, and he got them persuaded to 
retire to a more convenient and secure 
position, but not before an unarmed 
mob of stragglers had discharged a 
volley of stones at me, one of which 
feUea me sensekss to ifoe^round* I 
know not what happened afterwards, 
until I found myself lying in a dean 
comfortable bed, with an elderly wo¬ 
man sitting knitting at its side. This 
was the cooper’s wife, sir, the kind- 
hearted Heltn Bags, who all along 
attended me with the tender care 
and unwearied assiduity of a mo¬ 
ther. Under her hands 1 rapidly re¬ 
covered, and was able to attend the 
remains of several of my shipmates to 
their last home in the church-yard, 
and to return on board the vessel in a 
convalescent state. This is the whole 
story, sir, origin, and prepress, of the 
high regard I have for the honest 
cooper, ms wife, and indeed every one 
of nis fine family; and I cheerfully 
leave you to judge whether or not I 
am far wrong in saying 1 am under 
heavy obligations to every one of them 
for ueir very disinterested kindness 
to an unknown stranger, who had no¬ 
thing to reward them with hut his 
best wishes. This is the first time I 
have ever seen them since, and should 
it please Ueave^n to give me an oppor¬ 
tunity, during our present cruize, of 
purchasing some trifle worthy their 
acceptance, you may depend on’t, sir, 
1 shall eagerly embrace it. God knows, 
1 may never in my life meet with 
such a favourable opportunity." 

** Bnvo, Truck! a goodly resolu- 


e no 
1 bn 


tion, and worthy the execution of any 
’irave man!" cried the Captain. “ I 
lank you foe your amusing story, 
^ hich, howsever, would have been 
n^e interesting to me an hour ago ; 
hut that can’t be helped now, you 
know, and we’ll have another oppor¬ 
tunity by and by, it is to be hoped. 
As for this debt of gratitude, wmch 
, . bears so hard upon you, my lad, 1 

yith a midshipman and a strong party think it very honourable in you, and 
to drive them dear of the range of the it dull malto me esteem you now more 
intended explosion of tbehsrradHand than ever: and if tiiis lucky chance 


magazine, which tiiey were then busy 
preparing; in exeent^ wbidh hu¬ 
mane duty, and not willing to employ 
^ce, I foolishly, leaving the rank^ 
ran singly towi^ them, beckoning 


you allude to actually occurs, 1 shall 
cheerfully lend you some little aid, to 
make your present resUy wwth their 
acceptance.*^ 

To this handsome oSer I made as 
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handsome an aeknawledgment as X was 
able, and the gig dosing fast with the 
^sel’s side, the oonversation ceased. 
The moment the Captain got on board, 
the gig was hoisted in, capsized in the 
large cutter, and made fast; and cveiw- 
thing being in a state of teadiness, tne 
anchor was speedily ran up, the top¬ 
sails loosed and hoWd, and in a few 
minutes, the vessd once more, under 
every inch of canvass she could carry, 
stretdied rapidly to the ocean, and 
bade the Faroe Imnds adieu for a time. 

I shall now talma leap over the six 
following weeks, in which we conti¬ 
nued to dodge about the wild, rocky 
shores, and rtunantic islets, that sprin¬ 
kle the hold and broken coast of Nor¬ 
way, during all whidi time we had 
excellent weather; and as the Captain 
carried his vessel close in shore, which 
every succeeding morning gave us a 
change of scene and place, he thus con- 
triveil to keep the whole coast in a 
state of alarm, and harass the coast¬ 
guard dreadfully. Farther tlian this, 
our cruize was completely inefScient; 
for, excepting the almost daily chasing 
of our own vessels, no dream stance 
occurred worthy of notice. Having, 
therefore, walk^ guard off Hitteroe, 
the entrance of Drontheim, and care¬ 
fully scanned the coast as far to the 
southward as Bergen, about the en¬ 
trance of which he lurked until his 
patience was exhausted, the Captain 
all at once directed her head thwart 
channel, and ran under all sail until 
Duncansby Head was full in view; 
then about she went once more, when, 
after taking a squint at the Orkneys 
and the northern broken coast of Shet¬ 
land, he finally came to a round turn 
and belay in the snug harbour of 
Bressay Sound. Here, you may swear, 
we paid our devoirs to the firnh beef 
and vegetables,—the eggs, milk, and 
fresh butter,—with all the rivenous 
delight of New Zealanders ; and here, 
too, tlie Captain determined to water, 
refit, and otherwise render his vessel 
as agreeable as possible for his return¬ 
ing guests. Accordingly, while these 
tumultuary operations were TOingon, 
he took up his residenre in the house 
of Mr Finlay, the ship's agent, and 
one of the principal merchants of Ler¬ 
wick, and as I and my companions did 
little else than attend his mottons with 
the gig, we passed our time away very 
pleasantly for the moat part ashore.' 

On one of these occasions, I’deter¬ 
mined to put my long-formed resolu¬ 


tion inm efltebuflon, and, after mucli 
thought, and mustmring all the money 
tpj credit could command, I one day 
to^ a run from the boa^ and pur¬ 
chased as much glaring printed calico 
as would make two women's gowns, 
with which, some ribbons and female 
nio-nacks, fishing hooks, and a large 
coarse Dutch cheese, allsnugly bundled 
up together, I was returning to my 
station at fall speed, when I was sud¬ 
denly brought up by the Captun, who 
after hailing me from a shop door, de¬ 
manded, in his surliest voice, wltere I 
had been, what I was carrying, and 
how I had the pr^umption to les^ 
the boat without his permission-^^^ 

*'Notthat I would hesitate tbegrliiite 
ing you a little indulgence now'^n 
then. Track,"continued he, withitnh|ih 
gravity, but I think it is your 
least to honour me by asking for ^ 
my honour. I'll be sworn now, that^niin 
I going down to the quay, on the 
uigent business, I wouldn't find a'sini* 
gle soul of you ril to take me on board, 
but every fellow off, like yourself, on 
his own private business, forsooth.” 

** I am truly sorry, sir,” returned 
I, completely catched and crest-fallen, 

that my conduct should make you 
a moment uneasy; but in truth, I have 
not been many minutes absent from 
the boat, and when 1 did leave her, 

I confess I took the liberty of saying I 
had your permission. This was no lie, 
sir; for if you will be pleased to recoil 
lect a conversation you honoured me 
with stnne seven weeks ago, or so—” 

“ My permission some seven weeks 
ago, or so!” interrupted the Captain, 
with evident surprise, —“ where— 
when f —^My permission to do what. 
Truck?" 

** Oh, no great matter, air,” an¬ 
swered I, with hesitation ; " only I 
thought you gave me leave to seize 
the first good opportunity I had in my 
power, of purchasing a trifling present 
for young Helen Yell.” 

■** Oh, the old coojper's dau^ter of 
Thorsund you meancried the Cap¬ 
tain, in a gayer tone. ** I recollect now. 
Truck—I'faith, I believe I not only 
gave you permission, my lad, but 
made a sort of half promise to lend yon 
my aid towards making that afikir some¬ 
thing handsome,—didn't I, Truck?** 

“ You wtare ad good, tir.'* 

Ah weH, a promise should ever be 
followed by perfilrmanee; don't you 
think BO, Truck ?—Ah, you sly ^ots 
you’re smiling, arc you ?—Well, well,* 
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eotbe :thli wav, and let me see what 
yoor Wfadom nath purchas^." 

1 fallowed him joyfully into a litde 
hw^ parlour, where, unrolling my 
buQltdleoit the table brfore him, I dis> 
played die whole, briefly informing 
nim, that the doth, ribbons, &c. were 
designed for the women, and the hooks 
and cheese for the old man. 

Just as T thought, 'rruck,” said 
the good gentleman, smiling ; ** you're 
a bit of a sly knave, 18ee>-get the wo¬ 
men well pleased, and the poor old 
cooper may go scud under bare poles 
as ^Bt he may. This is a dashing af- 
fiur, though—u pirate's bloody flag, 
in ^th—that will catch a husband to 
yon Kttle watery«eyed gossamer before 
ikamy moons are gone down.” 

is not to do, sir,” said I, 
Ac's already provided.” 

'• Not by you, I hope. Truck ?” 

' if- ** Oh no, sir,” cried I, laughing, 

lihat business was all settled before 
T made my appearance.” 1 then told 
him as much of the story as I myself 
knew. 

“ Ah, well, that is all quite as it 
should cried the Captaii., for 
I’d been sorry to hear of your en¬ 
tangling yourself with any pretty- 
fac^ hussy, in such a serai-savage 
quarter of the world as Thorsuiid. 
—Indeed, Truck, no seaman should 
engage with any of the pretty petti¬ 
coats for a longer period than he lies 
in harbour, unless it be peaceable 
times, and he has nothing else to em¬ 
ploy himself with.—But let’s see- 
ay, these are hooks, rather smalt, 1 
doubt me ; but they may answer well 
.enough for all that—Upon my word. 
Truck, you have done nobly for the 
women, out have cozened the poor old 
man eompletely. Why, yon simple 
fool, doMn't recollect that these same 
women of his, aided by the otbar long- 
jawed fellows of the family, will 
speedily demolish ins cheese, and then 
where is the worth of your present ? 
—Depend on't, my lad, the cooper 
will have little occasion to thank you 
after this marriage aflkir is over, if he 
won’t have occasion to regret your ever 
bringing it to him—since it will ^ve 
the old fellow a relish for an article 
whidi he cannot very easily replace in 
a hurry. — Never, wlule you live. 
Truck, make a present to any person’s 
stomach; it's a most un^^atefiu part^ 
the human body, and no sooner de¬ 
stroys the doated gift, than it impu¬ 


dently calls for more. I'm really sor¬ 
ry for your heroic coopCT, poor Imow I 
and must try, I believe, what I can 
do for him. £«t me see, now," conti¬ 
nued he, throwing himself baek in his 
chair, and stroking his diin, •* I dare¬ 
say a good stout coarse pee-jadeet 
and trowsers, with a leathern hat pro¬ 
bably, wouldn't be an unacceptwle 
mft to the old boy—don't you think 
so. Truck ?” 

** Unacceptable, sir I” cried I, in hig^ 
glee, why, they would go a grmt 
way to make the poor eld man nearly 
crazy for joy !” 

Then again,” continued the Cap¬ 
tain, taking no notice of my remark, 
** there are some little things you 
have entirely forgotten, without which, 
however, that ^ming cloth of yours 
will be of very little use even to the 
women. We must provide them with 
scissors, threads, and a huswife of 
good strong needles, to malce their 
gowns. How did you suppose. Truck, 
they could manage without them 

Really, sir, I entirely forgot these 
small gear,” said I. 

“ Which shows you. Truck, that 
two heads arc better than oue.” 

“ I did indeed think of the hat, 
sir,” resumed I, “ but as I wanted to¬ 
bacco also, and hadn’t money enough 
for both, I reluctantly gave up the 
idea." 

** Tobacco!—why Mr Green can 
give you plenty, you fool.'' 

** I ddb't like to ask him, sir,” said 
I; I never had any dealings with 
the purser, and he's such a shy gen¬ 
tleman, I can use no freedom with 
him.” 

“ Ah wdl. Truck, by my honour, if 
he can use none with you, it will be 
all the better for you 'gainst pay-day; 
—however, I will see to that myself, 
—only do you keep me in mind. Now, 
how much money had you set apart 
for tobacco. Truck ?" 

** The whole I had in the world, 
sir,—a single dollar." 

Hand it this way.” 

I instantly laid it on the'table be¬ 
fore him. 

** And you are sure this is your 
whole stow, Truck—the last money 
ytra sale possessed of in the world— 
eh?" . 

sir,” answered I smiling, 
“ and a little tdfle more; for I bor¬ 
rowed that same dollar this morning 
from my messmate, old Harry Toi>- 
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ping, quftrteromaster, to be return* 
ed against pay-day, wiA a trifle for 
the loan." 

** Ay, does old Bluff dole his money 
out to usury that way ? 1 thought he 
was a close-fisted fellow, and his ap¬ 
pearance, indeed, does not belie him. 
in a business of tliis kind, however. 
Truck, I mustn't dlow you to get in 
debt, for that mars all the pleasure a 
kind-hearted grateful fellow, like you, 
ought to feel without the smallest al¬ 
loy. lieturn old Topping his dollar, 
therefore, wi&‘ your best thanks of 
course—and, here, there is one for 
yourself, that in case you should die 
before pay-day comes round, you may 
die as I'd wish to do myself, with 
money in your pocket." 

As Tve a soul to be saved, the gen¬ 
tleman’s kindness came over me so 
suddenly—so completely unexpected¬ 
ly—that though I endeavoured to 
thank him all I could, I couldn’t, for 
the life of me, give utterance to a sin¬ 
gle syllable—something stuck so in 
iny throat, as went very near to chok¬ 
ing me. After many desperate at¬ 
tempts at a forced utterance, I grew 
quite womanish, and sitting down on a 
chair witliout ceremony, I hid my 
agitated face betwixt my hands ami 
knees. The Captain, good soul! ga¬ 
zed on me for some time iu astonished 
silence, then continued— 

“ By my honour. Truck, you’re a 
very strange fellow!—Who, that saw 
you just now, could suppdle that the 
spirit w'ithin you was one whit better 
than that of toe merest jack-ass alive 
—for my part, did I not know yon 
well, it is more than I could promise 
myself to do. Come, rouse up, my 
brave fellow, and have done with such 
fooling. Take your bundle down to 
the gig, and return to me here as fast 
as you can. By that time I will have 
asked Mr Finlay if he can procure me 
what I've promised you. And I say. 
Truck, see that all your fellows arc 
present, and tell them I return with 
you to go on board. Now oft’you go, 
and let me see how smartly you can 
handle your heels.” 

“ I will, sir,” mumbled I, in a voice 
scarcely intelligible; and, call it in¬ 
gratitude or what you please, 1 poun¬ 
ced upon niy parcel with the fangs of 
a falcon, and vanished through the 
shop, happy to get out the honest 
gentleman’s presence. The fVesh air, 
md bustle of tlie street, brought luc 


round again in a minute, and long be¬ 
fore I reached the boa^ I was once 
more as grave and composed as a mo¬ 
dern Roman. Contrary to the Cap¬ 
tain's notions, my companions were all 
at their posts, Jem Suttie only walk¬ 
ing the quay idth hut arms akimbo 
alone. 

Well, Billy, is he conung down, 
boy ?" asked Jem. 

" No, Jem, not just yet. I’ve to 
return for some more things he is get¬ 
ting, when he said be was to come 
down aibng with me. • So keep a abaip 
look-out for us.’’ 

** Aba, Bill, brush then !’’ cried 
the impatient fellow ;—** for it’s nigh 
eight bells I’m certain, and there ^js 
nothing I more hates iu the world dian 
a lousy cold dinner, (.live me Hut 
parcel, and I’ll put it iu the Siam 
sheets." 

I hod just resigned it, when a young, 
tall, bareheaded lad came running to¬ 
wards us in breathless haste— • 

“ Lads,” cried he, “ are ye belang- 
ing to the war-veshel that’s down 
yonner foregenst the castle ?’’ 

« do, my hearty—what then ?’* 
said I. 

“ Hout! it’s your very sail I’ve a 
word wi’, I wyte,” cried the happy 
apprentice, recognising me. " Ye're 
Capdain, fa you kane's in the maister’s 
chop, saint me down to talc ye, that 
ye maun e’en come back far ye cam 
frae, and bring the parshell o’ geeds 
alangwi’ ye—Ilaith maun ye, nae—say 
ye needna be stanning glo.wcring at 
me that wy, like a wull-cat; sae come 
awa’ wi’ me, and be nae sae slaw in 
your motions, lad." 

“ What—what the devil does tlic 
youngster say. Bill ?” cried the asto¬ 
nished Suttie; for, hang me if he 
don't put my pipe out comrietely.” 

Paymg no attention to Suttie s r^ 
mark, I asked the young shoinnan if 
he came from Mr Finlay’s. 

Troth dee I, lad. Sae bust ye, 
get the parshell, and cum awa; mr, 
saul o’ me, the maister will brain me, 

1 wyte, for staying sae lang clavering 
till ye." 

With somewhat of more surprise 
than 1 was willing to confess, 1 took 
the parcel again from Suttie, and fol¬ 
lowed the young Shetlander bad; to 
his master’a shop, at t^e door of wUch 
stood the smiling Captain— 

“ Ah, I see. Track, tihere’s nothing 
like a walk for you—you’re a very dif- 
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fiapectt^felleir Aow from the coimilaed» 
belboottfed fiml you vrere a f&n mi- 
Mates ago. Hovreverjdon'tthioklsent 
yon away for chat purpose; f«* you 
Ware uo sooner gone, than finding Mr 
Finlay could supply me with all I 
wanted, 1 regretted your taking ike 
bundle with you. I’m have all atow- 
pd togetto in a cask, 1 think, which 
can lie in my storeroom until we ar* 
rive at Thoisund. Does that scheme 
pUynp «ou. Truck ?” 

Exodlent,flnr,''criedI. ** In fact 
'ds my most anxioiu wishes antici¬ 
pated ; for I meant to hove petitioned 
your honour to hare allowed them a 
place tiioe.” 

*' Xtid you indeed. Trade!' ex- 
ckuned the Captain gsdly; ah well, 
wat is Ittdcy, and the trouble saved. 
mtjzy down your parcel and come 
ti^svay—I wira to hare your opinion 
aC^lay dioioe—for I know you must 
bgr a far better judge of these coarse 
8(0^ than I am.” 

I followed him once more into the 
little parkmr, when he showed me a 
Jacket and trowsers of famous, woolly, 
stout dreadnought stuff, an excellent 
leather hat, brilliantly japanned, with 
scissors, black and white threads, and 
a faandwme huswife stuck full of stout 
needles. I confess 1 surveyed the 
whole of tliese things with more than 
omnmon satisfaction, cxultiiigly anti- 
cipating the delight they would give 
to the worthy beings for whom they 
were design^; and when he uiged 
me to giw my opinion of their fitness, 

1 gave a loose to my feelings, and was 
iwofuse in my expressions of thankful¬ 
ness and gratitude. 

** Pshaw, Truck ! with your grati¬ 
tude and nonsense!" cried tW fine fel¬ 
low crustily," 1 detestall compliments, 
they look so d—d like flattery. If 
you tiiink tiiey’lhan&wer. Trade, away 
with tiiem to the shop without an¬ 
other word about them. Mr Ftnlav 
ndUgo wkb you, andgive you a small 
dry cask and straw, ip take the stow¬ 
age into your own hands, and if any 
thiim is wanting or gets damaged, 
you'^Jenow who is to blame for it. 
Tell me as soon as you are done, for 
1 am all ready to^o on board." 

1 shall do so, your hmioar," mid 
I, foUowing the taerduMBt ndtil my 
gear into shop. 

" Lawrie, boy," cried Mr Fiabf to 
his gaping young shopman, ** hae ya 
fun’ the esMtie I wm taki^ ye o*'— 


thewae gutty esdcMi oma, that Ludde 
Sangrter saint ns last TieBdBy wi’ the 
aigs ? Grod fingie me, bairn, dinna ye 
myne ?” 

** Myne!" answered thenndaunted 
Lawrie; **foal fa’ me bit I myne iu' 
weel, maister. I myne o' ye sainding 
imra that caskie o’ grosheries and 
haecaw, wi’ the laatbie on the shawlty 
belanging to Stmie . Jamieson, parish 
of Walls." 

** Saul, Lawrie, I believe ye're richt, 
boy,’’ said the forgetful merchant, 
scratching his head'; “but hae ye nae 
gotten some ither ? —I'm sheer, toere’s 
plainty o’ them i* the store." 

The deyvil a sma' caskie can I 
lay hau's on, raaiater," answered the 
boy, ** but this smally pease-mail 
yin, we war wont to aaind to Jacob 
Duncanson.—Will it dee, makter, 
thinkst uh 

“ Oh fine, Lawrie—fine, boy.!" ex¬ 
claimed the merchant, examining it, 
and beating out the remaining dust of 
the meal—“ it will baud a’ the gecds 
fu’ brawly." 

" But I wyte nac fat to dee to get 
him straw, maister,” resumed the in¬ 
defatigable Lawrie, “ for feeiit a sin¬ 
gle pile hae we i’ the store. Will 
geed dry gerse nae dee as weel ?—Saul, 
maister, we've plainty o’ it to spare." 

“ Ye^ yes, my lad, grass will do 
fine," cried I, thoroughly sick of their 
slow drawling-twanged oratory, and 
shoraig in ray oar unasked, “ hand 
me a buiiflle on’t this way, there’s a 
good boy." 

He did so, and I immediately began 
my package, while Mr Ftnlayrerurn- 
'ed to wait upon the Captain. It was 
just at this moment the thought struck 
me how excellently I could stow away 
a bottle of the good stuff', to enable 
Jnoma and his wife to drink with me 
success to the new clothes! I was on 
the very spot where it was to be had, 
if m Shetland at all, and I had the 
command of two aolid silver dollars 
in my pocket, gasping for liberty. 
True, one ol^ tlieui 1 had been,ordcrra 
to return to its owner; but, besides 
that I had never promised to do this, 

I also knew, that Uiough I did, old 
Topping would stiU hold me his debt¬ 
or for hia loan-fee; so it was as well, 
now I had it, just to keep it, and con¬ 
sider it as my own. I make it a rale 
never to cofisider ap such matters too 
long. I was satiafled I had argued the 
laatuar very fairly-*-bcaides the pro- 
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posed purchase came pat to my own ap¬ 
probation nem. cos.—so what was tbe 
use of farther pbdding on the subject. 

“ I say, my lad,” quoth I, quite 
boldly, “ hand me a bottle of your 
French brandy." 

Aha, lad, that’s mair, I wyte, 
than's in my power,” sadd Lawrie. 
" Saul! Fren<m brandy is French 
brandy now-a-days, since the gadgets 
grew sae cat>e’ed and cunning;—the 
deyvill a speenful o* French brandy’s 
been in our chop this mony a long 
month an’ day. But I’se gie ye corn 
brandy gif ye like’t as weel-^all J 
hand yc a bottle o' it, lad ?” - 

“ No, no. I'll have none on’t, my 
hearty.—Hast any good rum? I’ll take 
it, provided it's goM.” 

The very best o’ mm, lad. There's 
a bottle as geed, and as strong, as ever 
left .Tamaica.” 

“ Ah—^it looks pretty fairish—as 
for its strength, 1 must take your word 
for’t. What’s the price on’t ?” 

“ 1 daurna take a farden less for't 
than three and saxpeiice, lad." 

“ Say three shillings to me, you 
know,” said I, en cavaUcr, “ then give 
me another bottle, and here’s your 
money, my boy—Smart now!” cried I, 
setting the two happy coins at liberty. 

“ That's rather wauchty discount, 
as the maister says, lad,” quoth the 
sagacious Shetlander;—“ but ye King's 
folk are geed customers, and vre maun 
be leeberal wi’ ye. Three an* three’s 
sax—baud ye no better tak^anither, 
lad,—I am unco sliort o’ chynge.” 

“ Yes,-*-ye8, you may give me an¬ 
other, my lad,” cried I, hesitating,— 
“ oh, ay, boy, the thr^ were just 
made for the crown of this hat, or tbe 
crown for them, it's a matter which— 
and while I’ve a British thirteener, I 
can't be said, as the skipper says, to 
die moneyless." 

Having pocketed my shilling, and 
thus secured an article which I natter¬ 
ed myself would go far to unite the 
dulce wiA the utile in honest Jerome’s 
domicile, I handled my fists to such 
good pTirpose, that the whole were 
stowed and the end hooped down in a 
very short time. The moment 1 was 
done, I informed my commander, who 
immediately took bis leave, and march¬ 
ed down to the landing-place, follow¬ 
ed by my happy self, with my cusk 
on my shoulder. 1/Fe soon reached 
the boat, and imme^tely shoved off. 

My first care when I got on board. 


was, with the Captain’s permission, 
to stow my precious cask in a snhg 
corner of nis store-roiHn, and then^ 
heartily pleased with the success of my 
forenooh’s shopping, 1 went direct to 
my birth and sat down to my dinner, 
which I ea’t that d^y with peculiar 
satisfaction. I had now time to- look 
round me, but sudi was the confusion 
and the filth of every corner around the 
birtii, that I had to stidc fiist to my 
seat like a fellow in the darbies, untu 
tbe Boatswain’s cheering pipe sung us 
once more away. I afterwards dis¬ 
covered that tlie Captain was som.e- 
thing of the same mind; for after 
landing, he took me aside and said— 
Now, Truck, I'm not gmng on 
board' again until six o’clock in the 
evening, when I go to dress, as I intMid 
to sup on shore. As I mean to brmje 
a gentleman along with me, I wo^ 
wish you aU to be as smart and clean 
then as you are now; you bad bettef*, 
as you’ve all got dinner, stay ashore 
also, and amuse yourselves walking 
about—for it's impossible to keep your¬ 
selves clean in that dress if you go on 
board. This will afford you five hours 
pleasure—a very great indulgence. 
Truck, when you consider how hard 
your shipmates are at work on board— 
and to make it still more so, I will 
venture to leave you these two dollars 
amongst you to make merry with. 
But remember. Truck, I shall look to 
you for keeping the fellows together, 
and particularly for keeping them sober 
—if you disappoint me, and 1 find any 
of you unfit for duty, by ray honour, 
look out squalls—for I can be severe as 
well as generous. Follow me, with 
my greatcoat.” 

I accordingly followed him to his 
lodgings at Mr Finlay’s, where he gave 
me another lecture to be careful of 
myself and companions; and order¬ 
ing me to be exact to the hour of six, 
at length dismissed me. Here was a 
new matter of consideration—not quite 
so easy to be disposed of, however, as 
the former—for in it the question on¬ 
ly was, whether I’d return to old Hal 
his dollar, and be his debtor for a 
loan-gratnity for no favour, or pur¬ 
chase rum with tbe same dollar far 
the gratification of those to whom I 
was an old debtor for favours reedi- 
ved, and ww accordingly with {^eat 
equity decided according to pHoti^ of 
right, vul^rly phrased, ** pay theauld 
and tak on. the new.” B«t tbit new 
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WM more complex—invol- 
TiBg th« nataral "rights and privi. 
feges" nf six reasoning creatures, be- 
si^asmyself, their subaltern officer 
iSke time being—and of course dO* 
mended some serious coneideration to 
do the thing imy way genteel, and 
make it go oft' wim dti imposing eclat 
which seamen so deafly love. After 
taking a cool view of the matter, there¬ 
fore, in all its bearings^ I came to the 
stalwart resolution, frankly to declare 
the extent of the bonus, with its pro¬ 
hibitory clauses and threatened male¬ 
dictions, but at the same time to keep 
firm possession of the wheel, and 
guide the vessel through the shoals 
and breakers of jollification in my own 
wgy. Having utns settled this kiiotty 
buuness, I returned to the quay and 
tdid my Tejoidng pells the whole story ; 
then B^oumed with them in a body 
to a neighbouring hostel, which had 
its venerable antique front bedizzened 
, with a fr%htful open-mouthed crea¬ 
ture, that painter, doubtless, meant 

for a red lion, and here I determined 
to break the heed of our skipper’s wel- 
ccHcne gift. The wassail was accord¬ 
ingly commenced and continued with 
high good-humour, until I judged it 
time to knock ofi^; ,when, after propo- 
aing a stroll to the garrison or over 
the town, I gravely rose to my feet 
with the good-natured remark, that I 
would accompany them in either they 
pleaSld. Men-of-war’s men, however, 
are miserable pedestrians; and once 
fairly clear of the austere tbrall of na¬ 
val discipline, with money at their 
commanu, are, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, more inclined to give a loose 
to tfae mutification of their unfettered 
sensual indulgendes, than to Walk 
about and gra&y a laudable curiosity. 
Excepting, ther»(Nre the solitarr in¬ 
stance of my young friend AUck Mur¬ 
ray, who cheerfully volunteered to 
accompany me, I had the mortifica¬ 
tion to film myself, like most prudent 
ekecutives, completely left in the mi¬ 
nority. Nothing daunted, however, at 
this opposition, 1 called in. mine host 
of the Red Lion, and cleared our score 
before them, which'consumed the bet¬ 
ter half of the gentleman's largesse, 
and telling them, stflkily enough, I 
would be Itock to the same house be¬ 
twixt four and five, I clutched my 
countryman under the arm, and left 
my crest-fallen companions as cool as 
a cucumber. Young Murray and I 


immediately dueeted our course to the 
garrison, which haviiw exunined, we 
next strolled over all the town and its 
vicinity, and returned to the quay, 
after a famous stretch of better than 
two hours, as lively as Urks at dawn. 
We found our companions assembled 
at the boat, their sulkiness rather 
strengthened than subdued; for when 
I once more proposed to adjourn to the 
Red Lion to finish the story, it was 
hrard with the silence of rontempt, and 
the laugh of scorn. 

" Oh, well, my ladj^** Cried I, with 
much assumed carelessness; " it is all 
one to me. I can easily return the 
Captain his money again, who wiU, no 
doubt, praise you all for your great 
moderation. As, however, you don't 
mean to go any farther, I think you 
had better, all on you, get into the 
boat, and be ready to receive him, 
.whom 1 expect every minute." 

I knew this was a lie; but as it 
gave me the command of an unmo- 
l^ted walk on the quay, I cared not. 
In this disagreeable manner a long 
hour was spent ere the Captain arri¬ 
ved, who directly walked in, and we 
shoved off for the ship, which we now 
found in considerable order. Having 
taken our supper, we were once more 
called away ; and after getting ashore, 
the Captain mentioned his intention 
of sleeping that night in Mr Finlay’s, 
and ordering me to come with the gig at 
the usual hour, next day, we returned 
on board in the same sulky manner. 

Next day, having once more mus¬ 
tered my headstrong crew, we went 
ashore about an hour before the Cap¬ 
tain hod appointed, and it being known 
that we were going to sea, I deter¬ 
mined, for the last time, to give them 
another offer, in order, if possible, to 
restore good-humour. With this in¬ 
tention 1 had entered the boat in h^h 
spirits, which 1 allowed not to flag in 
our way to the shore, but exerted my 
pnius to the utmost to keep up the 
hurk, and create as much mirth as 
possible. Accordingly, we had no 
sooner edme to the landing-place, than 
I repeated my invitation in my gayest 
manner; which, after some trifling 
opposition, was at length accepted, 
vraen all ill-nature was put to flight 
in a capacious noggin of genuine Hol¬ 
lands, and we remained as firm friends 
as ever. Having chatted a considera¬ 
ble time, we at length got on our feet, 
and bade adieu to the merry host of 
15 
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tlie HmI Lion,'—and had luchfly Just 
got all to our several post^ when the 
Captain arrived, with whom we im- 
m^iately went^on board. 

The snip being now quite ready, 
and the time appointed £o« our reitum 
to Thorsund more than expir^, the 
Captain was exoeedingly anxious to 
get to sea; but the severity of the 
weather would not allow him to stir. 
After being thus storm* stayed for two 
days, and the wind had moderated a 
little, be determined to get under 
weigh; and, having previously un¬ 
moored ship, vthe small bower was 
speedily run up, and she stood from the 
Sound oncemore under her 8torm'>sail3. 
It still blew a gale outside—a tremend¬ 
ous heavy sea running, which drove 
the vessel so completely out of her 
course, that the Captain, after a long 
dark night of the most persevering 
r.tin, had the mortification of finding 
liiinself farther from the commence¬ 
ment of his journey than he had been 
])rcviuus to setting sail. In this dis- 
agieeable plight, with the wind almost 
constantly in our teeth, did wc knock 
about, hither and thither, for three 
days mote; but on the fourth, the 
we ither having cleared, and the wind 
veered round more southwardly, with 
a gentle breeze, immediate advantage 
was taken of the change, and away 
sne stretched to the northward at her 
utmost speed. In short, for there is 
little amusement in a dry detatl of 
the vexatious occasioned by contrary 
winds, our return to the Faroe Islands 
was an admiiable verification of the 
old saw, the mair haste, the waur 
sticedfor, instead of being the sixth 
or seventh, the last morning of the 
ninth wcik had just dawned before 
we anchored before the grass'green 
little town of Thorsund. 

As soon as the sails were furled, 
and the decks deared up, the Cap¬ 
tain’s servant was at my elbow, whom 
1 followed in silence to the cabin, 
where I found my commander sitting 
in his dressing.gown. 

'' I've sent foe you, Truck," said 
he, to let you know I mean to go 
ashore as soon as I get breakfast, so 
you'll get the gig out without delay, 
and make yourselves ready. As I 
ncerin't ask if you'd like your cask 
with you, will you have it now i*" . 

“ If it is the same to you, sir,” an- 
swtred I, “ I’d prefer coming for it 
ulien yon are ready t0 go yourself^ 

VoL. XXII. 


Besides, your honour will recollect, 
I've to petition you for something 
mofrethaa.tlM (cask." 

**’Gh,*(lkmfoundyour petitions, you 
Ajt snuaetbHoiigned rogue t” exclaim- 
ea ihe Captdn; .** what do you wish 
to cone over me now finr?—Come, let's 
hear." « 

** The tobacodyodfpromised to give 
me, sir." * 

" Oh Lord, ay, very true, Truck, 
very true! I recpUeot now, perfectly. 
—How much vrill you want, think 
you?" 

** I’d wish five pounds weight of it, 
sir, if he’ll let me have it" 

** Why, as to that, my lad, I think 
there can be little doubt, when it is 
I that ask him for it.—1 s^, you 
Bainbridge, come this way. Go apd 
fiind Mr Green ; give him ray respectir, 
and tell him I'll thank him for flw|' 
pounds of his tobacco immediately/* 

" I will sir,” said the obement 
lackey, retiring. 

“ And I say, Bainbridge,” conti¬ 
nued the Captain, in a louder tone; 

recollect you bring it with you, as 
I mean to take it ashore. And, I say, 
tell him to pack it up snugly for me, 
somehow or other—or, you may as 
well do it yourself. Come, now, see 
about it directly, Bainbridge, for I'm 
waiting brcakfasi." 

“ Yes, sir, yes," answered the ac¬ 
tive lackey, bustling out of the ca¬ 
bin. 

Now, Truck, is there nnytliing 
else want^ ? 1 should think not.— 
Ah well, go you and execute the or¬ 
ders I have given you, and I’ll send 
Bainbridge for you when I’m ready.” 

I immediately withdiew, and put 
bis orders in execution. My break¬ 
fast was soon dispatched, and, rigged 
out in all my gayest finery, I had long 
walked the gangway before the ex¬ 
pected message came that summoned 
mo to tlie cabin. 1 was below in a 
twinkling, and finding the Captain 
quite ready, 1 shouldered iny luf^tqi^e 
and set off, and handed it into the 
boat. The Captain soon followed, 
dressed in full uniform ; and the at¬ 
tending boatswain giving a thrilling 
call with his pipe, we shoved of£ 
Having once more landed, I fullow- 
eil the Captain up to the Governor’s, 
carrying his greatcoat as usual, and 
W. 1 B roci'ived much in the sune man- 
iKT as formerly, being left outside this 
door to count my fingers, or itek 
4 Y 
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a silent Question or two, as I best 
chose. The Captain's return, luckily, 
VPM speedy. 

** I dine here. Truck, so I llian’t 
want the gig again until it be latp In 
the evening. Now, iny lad, fitjirtMii 
think your cooper can afl^rd you a 
dinner, I liavc no ohjedbams to ^low 
you to stay on sUoie nntil I i(etum 4 >n 
board myself." 

I’ll run the risk, sir, chcerfuHy,** 
said 1 joyfully. 

** Weil, you’ve notliing farther to 
do but return to the boat and get your 
little things. Then inform your com¬ 
panions, that 1 will hoist a white dag 
for them in the evening when I want 
thenu and send them all instantly on 
board. A white flag, recollect, on the 
top of the look-out staff yonder above 
|Ae dd fort. Now be sure and send 
tdiem instantly on board—you’ll then 
liave no care, but to make merry with 
your friends." 

** I’m much obliged to your good- 
n^, sir," said 1, “ and shall imme¬ 
diately execute your commands." 

And 1 say, 'X\uck, I Lave a mighty 
curiosity to see this famous coojier of 
yours; and should wish much to hoar 
both your accounts of Baugh’s pro¬ 
ceedings. Bring the old boy acre 
with you about six or seven o’clock in 
the evening, and be sure he is equip¬ 
ped in his new gear, and as decent, 
you know, as possible—it will afford 
my friends some sport." 

You may depend on our attend¬ 
ing you, sir," said 1, quite impatient 
to be of!'. 

^ “ And I say. Truck," cried he, laugh¬ 
ing, and enjoying my uneasiness— 
** eh, what was’t again ? Zounds, I 
had something or other, but it’s gone 
quite out of my head—never mind, 
you may leave me. I'll expect you 
about seven o’dock." 

" Depend upon me, ear," cried I, 
taking my leave. 

I was down at the boat in no time, 
gave Suttie my orders, and seizing the 
cask ani tobacco, I once more took 
the road, whilst the gig pushed off and 
returned on board. 

On entering the habitation of Je¬ 
rome Yell. I was received with a riiout 
flf joy, and hod scarcely laid down my 
lu^^age, before ydhng and <dd were 
loundme, with mirth in their faces, 
and cimgi^ulations on their tongues. 
This affccUonate reception rave me 
new life and pleasure. 1 shook honest 


Jerome and his laughing sons hearti¬ 
ly by the hands, and sainted the two 
Ildras with the most cordial af^tion; 
^en telling them I was come to abide 
with them the whole of that day, I 
seated myself alongsido my af^ion- 
ate nurse, Helen Baga, piuling down 
her blushing, pretty da^hter Helen, 
%ith much gl^, alongride of me. It 
Oifas DOW fbr the first time that I ob¬ 
served the lovdy giri wraring a cap, 
and with mudisimplirity asked her if 
she had been badly. To my utter 
astonishment the question excited a 
loud peal of laughter, in which my 
old merry friend Kisas was particularly 
boisterous, whilst his pretty sister’s co¬ 
lour, who sat beside me, went and 
came, and her eyes were cast down to 
the floor, as though ready to faint 
with confusion. Certain there was 
something under all this, although 
utterly unable to guess, I gazed around 
me into each individud’s ikee for in¬ 
formation with such on earnestness of 
curiosity, that the peds of hearty 
laughter at me were, if it were possi¬ 
ble, redoubletl. It was none of your or¬ 
dinary, half-forced, gullaring guffawi 
—^but laughter, “ loud and long," and 
of the most intense and genuine mer¬ 
riment, as might have been seen from 
the botch-hotelling short laugh of old 
Helen Baca—the hands supporting the 
sides of the honest merry cooper—and 
the tears which ran down the chufl'y 
rosy cheeks of the stout burly Klaas, as 
he bent and rose, throwing out hands 
and heels between every renewal of die 
vociferous peals with which he was 
attacked in long succession. Young 
Helen alone wot^dlj^t; and my ap¬ 
parent wonder at this, as I kept ga¬ 
zing on her downcast agitated coun¬ 
tenance, only served to renew the 
merriment. Determined to have an 
explanation of dl this, I edmly re¬ 
marked 1 was happy to sec them all 
so merry; then turning to young He¬ 
len, I asked, whether she tliought it 
was her or myself they were all laugh¬ 
ing so hearty at? 

** Oh, it M me, Wooller," cried the 
lovely girl, rdsing her head with a 
fdnt smile, and Uuslung up to tlie 
eyes, ** but never mind them.” 

At that minnent my eyes catelicd a 
glimpse of die little lumd that was next 
me—the trutih flashed on my mind— 
and instantly laying hold on’t, to the 
unutterable confusion of the modest 
girl, 1 imnw^^Iy exposed to view 
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a broad i^Tcr ring> to tlic Itifiiiitc 
mirth of the surrounding reUttivcs. 

** In truth, my dear ^1,1 sincere* 
ly wiidi you great happiness,” cried 
1, Joyfully saluting her; *'and may 
you never have cause to regret the 
step you have taken. But why were 
you in such a hurry, Helen—^why tot 
wait until 1 returned ? I would reB|iy 
have thought it kind of you " ’ 

** That’s dways'what I said, Wool- 
Icr,' answered the,abashed creature 
in a low voice; ** but father, ay, and 
modier too, uid the whole of them, 
kept so teasing me day after day, and 
assisted him so strongly, that seeing 
there was no appearance of your re¬ 
turn, I was forcra to consent.” 

** Poor girl !’* said I, condolingly. 

But who d’ye mean by l&im, Helen 
—where is he ?—I’m anxious to see 
him." 

Young Helen was silent, but the 
merry old cooper instantly stc^t for¬ 
ward— 

" In troth, niy young friend, he's 
no far to seek—but no being acquaint, 
ye see, he’s a wee thing blatc as yet. 
—Magnus, come this way, laddie, and 
let Maister William see you.—Come 
awa, ye daft gouk, fat a deyvil are 
yc fleyd for—he wiuna eat ye!—^Na, 
tleil o’ the like o’ that I ever saw before 


—Klaas, gae wa’and bring him here by 
the lug in a minute—A bonny story ! 
—iaith, there was nactliing o’ a’ that 
luimness no mony days ago, whan I 
thought he wad hae driven a’ Uiing and 
a' body out o’ the house wi’ his impu¬ 
dence and msdness." 

** Oh, leave H<den alone for that,” 
cried I, lau^dng, ** she'll soon take all 
tliat wddness out of him—Won’t you, 
girl?” 

But the.blushing Helen replied not; 
and my attention was imuicdiatcly at¬ 
tracted by the boisterous mirth of the 
happy Klaas, who, assisted by young 
Jerome, was lugging the sbamc-faced 
Magnus towards me, who I soon dis¬ 
covered was the same young fellow I 
had formerly seen. I instantly rose, 
and, taking his passive hand in mine, 
which I heartily shook, I led him to¬ 
wards his young bride, and placed him 
in the scat I had occupied. I then 
joined their two hands together, and 
bawled to the cooper, in an authorita¬ 
tive tone, to produce hu greybeard in 
a moment. % ,■ 

“ Faith, William, ye shan- 

na want that Ikng,” cried the honest 


cooper, and I wuss il uiair for 
your sake ; but this last daft story has 
gi’en my poor greybeard the dry bock.” 

While he was absent, there was a 
pause ^ the discourse, during 
whi^ I couldn’t help admiring tliu 
young ebu^; before me, who were 
really admmbly paired. NeiUicr of 
them had seeti tW^ty summers, and 
the ft^tures of both were models of 
beauty. Magnus Wcgnel was the se¬ 
cond son, 1 understood, of a wealthy 
hreeman of one of the ne^hbonring 
islands, who^ by getting himself en¬ 
rolled in the GovenuHr’seompany, had 
first become the sworn brother ef 
young Jerome, and then the lover and 
husband of his ouly sister. The matcli 
was agreeable to both families ; for be¬ 
sides the anxious wish die |tarents of 
these islands show to secure the resi¬ 
dence of their sons by marrying ihcin 
early in life, the cooper was univer¬ 
sally held to be a man of such sub¬ 
stance and note, os to make an alliance 
with his family a matter of iuBnitc 

BO flBTOSVf'irMII 

« Weel,’Maister William," cried 
Jerome, returning with his greybeard, 

what d’ye think o’ our young sod- 
gcr ? Isn*t he a gay weel-faured chield 
to be sae lang and sraally p I dinna 
tliiuk my lassie has sic a bud taste 
after a’—Here's t’ye, my mao, and 
walcome ashore!” 

1 diankcd him, and, with many 
culogiums, drank to the young couple 
with the utmost pleasure, after wliich 
I was treated with a rather lengthened 
account of the wedding by the de¬ 
lighted old woman, who, during the 
narration, seemed to revive under for¬ 
mer recollections, and ogled the ho¬ 
nest frontal of her laughing veteran 
in a manner at once pleasing and lu¬ 
dicrous. Having at length got over tliis 
important business, greatly to the sa- 
tisraetion of the young couple, I gave 
them a short sketch of our proceedings 
since we had left them, and how hc^ 
a matter we had found it to get back 
to them. On my inquiring how they 
liked our scientific gentlemen, 1 was 
answered by young Jerome, who, along 
witli his mend Magnus, had been 
dioseu and constant attendants on 
them as bai^men and bc^gage-bear- 
ers, in all their various excursions. 
'The youtq; fellow praised their con¬ 
ciliating gentlemanly manners, and 
fiicir frank, open, kindly behaviour to 
all ranks, particularly the poor and 
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agcd« in very high terms; but when 
he oatne to mention titie liberality with 
which they had rewarded every one 
who bod rendered them the moSt tri« 
vitd service^ and the bKndsome mttiA 
ner in which he and hie comnanione 
hvid ^cn treated and victualled whilst 
ill their attendance, the yout^ man'a 
voice rose to enthusiasoi, and he avtore 
that, would they allow him, he*a 
chi'erfuily leave fiither and mother, 
and folli^ them to the end of the 
world 1—I had ample occasion after¬ 
wards to discover, that voung Jerome 
vros by no means singular in his opi¬ 
nion, and tliat it was one so generally 
difiu^ through the various islands, 
that many years will roll away be¬ 
fore the welcome visit of the Scottish 
Knight and his accomplished ftiend 
the Esquire will be fo^otten by tho 
gntefiil and simple natives of the Fa¬ 
roe Idands. 

As the day was now wearing apace, I 
ihonghtitbigh time to produceray pre¬ 
sents. Accordingly, reminding young 
Helen of my promise, I instantly 
placed the cask before me, and re¬ 
quested Klaas to bring me a hammer, 
with which I directly knocked off' the 
upper end. The first thing that pre¬ 
sented itself to the curious eyes ai ound 
me was the flaming stuff I had bought 
for the women's gowns, which being 
in two parts, I directly unfolded, and 
flung over each of their shoulders, 
amidst the joyful shrieks of the hap¬ 
py females, who now committed so 
many ridiculous extravagances, that it 
was some time before order was re¬ 
stored. I next handed to them the 
small gear of needles and thread, 
alongst with the scissors, and gravely 
recoromanded to them to commence 
the manufacture of their mwns with¬ 
out delay. I then called old Jerome to 
come forward in front, and handing 
him the trowsers, I commanded him 
to withdraw, and encase his limbs in 
them directly, which he did, and re¬ 
turned in a trice. I now gave him the 
pee-jacket to put on, and slily re¬ 
moving my bottles undw the grass, I 
produ^ the hat, and placed it on ^e 
old man’s head, linm^ately a shout 
of joy, which terminated in repeated 
bursts of the most boisterous faui^- 
ter, made the cooper’s apartment nng 
anin, and none was merrier than the 
Old Mow himself, who frisked and 
gambolled all round the h^py circle. 


with an a^lL^ and^ contfaiuonce per¬ 
fectly astonishing. 

** Well behavra, my old canty cock 
of the North T cried I, as soon as I 
saw the effervescing of hia first emo¬ 
tions beginning to subside, “infaith, 
you become your new dotbes exceed- 
in^y well. They fit as well as though 
U^had beenmadefor yopi, and make 
Idok twenty years youn^ than 
you did an hour a^o—l)ipn*t they, lle- 
lefi ?" cried I to ms daughter. 

“ Father does indeed mk very well, 
and were he taller, he would be some¬ 
thing like you, Wooller,*’ said the flat¬ 
tering well-pleased beauty, with one of 
her happiest smiles. 

** Ah, my good dear Jerome!” cried 
the excdlent Helen throwing 
her withmed arms around the coo¬ 
per's neck—** the very dress he wore, 
Wooller, thirty years ago, when first 
my OTc beheld mm!” 

" Hottts, touts I" cried the old man, 
absolutely bludiing, “ ye’re j^un aft* 
at the nail the hale of ye now jtttt a’- 
th^ither, and make me think black 
burning shame o' myself.—God guide 
us, luckie, d’ye no ken lang syne that 
bonny feathers mak bonny birds, wo¬ 
man—gae wa’, gae wa'!—-It’s no but 
what I m fell proud o' my present, 
Maister William, for a’ that,—God 
knows, maybe ower uphfud; for I 
think ye hae laid me in couthily for 
the winter, bless yc, let the storm come 
whan it likt%—but there needs nae be 
sic a splorc 6* noise and skirling about 
it *Twad be wiser like, my auld wife, 
ye were seeing after the dinner, than 
gaun on like a fool that gate; for dull 
a bane o’ me thinks, for as lang’s he’s 
been here, if ye’ve ever asked Alaistcr 
William if he'd a mouth yet" 

Eh, Lord’s sake, no I” cried ho¬ 
nest old Helen, bestirring herself in a 
moment“ Put awa tbae dally-wal- 
lys, lassie, out o’ siebt, and come and 
help me—^Forgie me, they perfectly 
turn the heads o* poor creatures." 

Both the women set now to work 
seriously; and the fire being in glo¬ 
rious trim, the hosjpiuble board was 
speedily crowdjxl with the unvar}ing 
round of salt muttem, fisli, eggs, and 
barley bread, which, with store of ex¬ 
cellent ewe-milk, completed the repast. 

Now, my good old friends,” arid 
1, addressing die cooper and bis wife, 
it being the fashion in my country, 
particularly at a ^pxlage dinner, as 
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this may be called, to Indulge a little 
longer than usual in the chit>diat of 
the table, 1 thinic you should gratify 
an old fellow like mo in practising it 
fur this one day at' least 1 cannot 
roniise myself another with you^ not 
nowing how long we may stay. Wo 
have rum, and tobacco, and tongucrin 
our heads, not to mention an excellent 
fire and stUl better company—and if 
we can't contiiYe to make one day pass 
merrily away; we ought to want all 
these articles for thereat of pur lires." 

" Saul 1 Matet^ WUliam, an excel, 
lent plan," cried the cooper blithelv, 
** were our rum and tobacco a little 
mair plenty than they are wi' us even, 
now. But I can soon rin down to the 
Govemoz^s store for mair^-Jte'll gie it 
to me in a crack." 

*• My good friend," returned I, 

we shall be obliged to your Gover. 
nor for nothing of the kind—he may 
be a very good friend, bnt I don t 
think he'll make a kind master.—We 
have plenty of our own to serve all the 
turn; for your good woman’s bread’s 
in store,, and the rest is just at our 
hand here," and with this swaggering 
flourish, the rum, the cheese, and the 
tobacco, were on the table in a moment. 

The sensations of all around me I 
sliall not attempt to describe, for I And 
it iintwssible; astonishment, joy, and 
gratitude, each had their turns, and 
altogether formed so motley an assem. 
blage of mirth, prai8e,and»oisy laugh, 
ter as no language can convey the 
least idea of. Suffice it to say, that 
both the Dutchman and West Indian 
were on agreeable accession to the so. 
cial coterieit was directly up screw 
to the one, and out knife to the other, 
and thus, amid mutual good wishes 
for each other's welfare, and much in. 
nocent badinage and laughter, did the 
rosy hours fly rapidly away, until the 
hour approached I nad. promised to 
attend my commander. Having pre. 
viously informed the gratified cooper 
with the Captain’s wishes, of which 
he was not a little proud, I had only 
now to give him the hint to be direct, 
iy obeyed. He instantly rose, and 
having secured his reinforced grey, 
^rd,.cheese, and tobacco, under firm 
durance, be retired to his cooperage to 
arrange his dress a little more careful. 

Where'st for noo wi’ my Ycrome, 
Wooller ?" flisked honest Helen Oaga. 

Where are we fbr, old lady,” cried 


I; ** why, for the Goremor’s, to be 
sure. If imull come to tlie door in a 
few minutes, you’ll see Jerome and I 
widking with the Governor and all the 
fiiie gentlemen on the heights above 
d)e md fort yonder.’^ 

La, now, WooHct," cried young 
Helen, smiling, ** you must sure be 
deceiving mothc]S-.for the Governor 
hardly ever speaks to father unless 
when be wants some woHc done." 

** I can’t help that, Helen," cried I, , 
laughing, but it is truth I'm telling 
you. The Governor may not speak to 
father to-day either—but who cares 
for that ? I'll lie bound you’ll'see our 
Captain and all the gentlemen speak 
to him, and they are all greater men 
than ycHir Governor." 

** Ay, by the blessed Lady, 1 swear 
that they are !’* cried young Jerome^' 
whose usual diffidence had been bru4i* 
cd away by the grog he had swallow, 
ed,—“ far, far superior indeed 
They shoot better-.go through more 
fatigue~-are more brave in a. boat 
amongst breakers—give ^eir sei^anta 
excellent victuals—and then their 
clothes, hats, and boots—holy Mo. 
ther !—how fine, how strong, and 
light they are to carry, compared with 
the Governor’s.—Oh, Wooller,” sigh, 
cd the ardent young man, that 
tliey’d but take me along with them to 
Britain!" 

“ Gae wa’, gae wa’, ye young fool 
fellow 1" cried old Jerome, returning 
in time to hear this aspiring wish of 
his favourite son“ fat a deyvil, 
thiukst uh, could ye do for the gen. 
tlemen, that they should tak you wi' 
them ? Saul 1 they wad hac a fine 
bargain o' ye, I wyte I—I'm unco 
feared they'd soon find out that ye 
were a young, silly, handicss chield, 
good for naethuig in the world but sod. 
gering—and even at that unhappy 
calling, God guide us! but a very in. 
difi'erent hand indeed!—^Na, na, lad. 
die, ye maun hae mair wit in that 

J roung pow o’ yours before ye think o’ 
caving your fatlier's fireside. I'm sure, 
daft gowk I ye never hear your bree. 
ther tlicrc making sic daftuke wishes 
—na, faith ye, they've mair sense than 
to think o' strawvaigin about like a 
wandering Jew.—Come now, stirrah I 
bid Mmster William there faicweel; 
we'll a’ maybe see him the morn, but 
1 kenna if you will, wi* your sodger. 
iug nonsense 1” 

Shaking young Jerome warmly by 
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the hen^ for 1 uccretly adintred the 
yottug feOow's spirit, I bade the rest 
a apod i^ght, and with a promise to 
caB the foUowing day if I was ashore, 
Jereme and 1 set out for the Gover¬ 
nor’s. 

As the distance was short, we irare 
soon at the door of the Governor’s 
sanctum, and sent in our names and 
business with the muAachoed sergeant 
already noticedand had not waited 
^ long before my commander, followed 
by his friends and (he Governor, is¬ 
sued from the portal of supreme power 
in uncommonly high spirits' 1 imme¬ 
diately introduced the honest cooper 
to his notice, who stood uncovered be¬ 
fore liim, his thin scanty grey hairs 
fluttering in the breeze. Having sur¬ 
veyed the good-looking old man with 
avident satisfaction fw a few moments, 
ho said,— 

Well, old bdy, how are you ?— 
and how is the good old woman at 
home, and your pretty daughter 
Has she got manied yet?—^But put 
on your hdtjiny good fellow, the air is 
cold and chill.—Is she married yet ?” 

,Thc old man nodded assent. 

The Captain looked at me with a 
rejoicing smile I perfectly xmderstood 
—then resumed—** Allow me to in¬ 
troduce to your notice, gentlemen, one 
of the brave defenders of the Tort wo 
are going to view—a man whom my 
coxswain, here, is never tired of prai¬ 
sing for the ability he displays in 
leading on his neighbours a^nst our 
landing party, and whose exertions 
only a-ased when the capture of the 
fort rendered them completely una¬ 
vailing. He was the means of saving 
my fli||low*8 life that day, and you see 
he has done his best to rig his bene¬ 
factor out something in tiie British 
fashion. By my honour, my honest fel¬ 
low, had you either a pair of IkkUb or 
shoes on your feet, you might pass 
muster for a burly Shieldsman, or a 
Caithness fisher, veiy well." 

The gentlemen all agreed in the ro- 
matk; and so many coi^liments came 
to my share, for my generous and 
manly conduct, as they were pleased 
to phrase it, as absolutely to make me 
blush. , 

** Gentlemen," said I, with one of 
my best l)ows, ** while I’m exceal- 
iiigly proud of your good opinion, 
truth compels me to declare, that the 
whole merit of this generous action 


belongs entirely to. my noble oora- 
raander. Had it dcficnded on my 
poor means, I am sraly afraid my 
worthy friend Jerome ——" 

‘* ,Wdl, well," Truck, ' cried the 
Captain, gaUy interrupting me, ** that 
will do now—you nave just said 
erfbngh, my 1^, and said it not at 
ci^ unhandsomely... Now<tio you and 
your friend go on ‘before tis, and see 
that you dead us to the^ost favour¬ 
able point for' secii^ all the ground 
you occupied in executing this fa¬ 
mous exploit of 'Torn! Baugh’s.—It 
will be very singular indeed, gentle¬ 
men, if we dout get an accurate as 
well as an amusing account of this 
affltir, when it is related by a combat¬ 
ant of each of the parties.** 

Jerome and I accordingly kd the 
way to the very spot I have already 
described, where the whole story was 
once more gone over by us both, in- 
eessoiitly Interrupted by innumerable 
tjuestions, and teased and cross-exa¬ 
mined about trifles with a lawyer-like 
minuteness, that made the task exceed¬ 
ingly disagreeable. Having at length 
exnausted their curiosity, or their pa¬ 
tience, we were highly complimented, 
and ^smissed to the rear ; while they 
slowly descended to the ruins, to ex¬ 
amine their site and appearance more 
minutely. 

** By ray honour, gentlemen," cried 
the Captain, standing on the b^y of a 
prostrate! twenty-four-poundcr, ** our 
friend Baugh has done this business 
in his best style ; and when you con- 
siikt his being opposed with metal of 
this tremendous description I now 
stand on, besides the native popula¬ 
tion, I think you will allow, that the 
execution of such a task is as credit¬ 
able to his judgment os to his cou¬ 
rage." 

** Now there I beg leave to differ 
from you, my gallant sir," cried the 
knight;—** for thoi^h 1 have no great 
skill in the art of defending fortifica¬ 
tions genmlly, nor the smallest wish 
to detract from the gallantry of Cap¬ 
tain Baugh’s well-earned fame, the 
simple coup d’oeil makes me tiiink 
so much of the natural stren^h of 
this position, that with a body of brave 
men sufficient to work these guns, 
and all other necessary stores, backetl 
with the little assistance tlie inhabit¬ 
ants could give me, I do not hesitate 
to suy, that I would not wince at th6 
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adrance pf any ship in the navy of 
Great Britain. 1 strongly susiiect that 
cowardice, or sheer want of ability, 
has done more for Baugh than any 
exertions of his own." 

Lord’s sake!—d’ye hear the like 
o* that, Maister William ?" whisper¬ 
ed the astonished Jerome. 

** Why, that must be said to please 
your Govenaor, my friend," returned 
1, in the same garner; ** for you well 
knoty it is not^tme." 

Forgie us, lad, you'll be right," 
continum Jerbnie; ** dey^l a 
cowardice or .want^o’ ability 1 saw 
that day—it was a’ gude dour fecht- 
ing.—Nonsense 1 lie shouldna hae 
corned here ava, stupid fool!—But, 
whisht, let’s hear what he says." 

“ Your idea is perfectly correct. Sir 
Knight,” said the Governor ; ** for 
both of these vile qualities were im¬ 
puted to my predecessor, as the cause 
of enabling the English commander 
to triumph over liim so easily. But 
the poor gentleman was a mere civi¬ 
lian, entirely ignorant of military mat¬ 
ters, and so far was excusable. He 
was immediately afterwards recalled, 
however, cashiered, and disgraced ; 
the Crown Prince remarking at the 
time, that he should take care that 
every future governor should be a 
man of military experience, and of 
tried fidelity and courage." 

At the conclusion of this flourish to 
his own praise—and sorry I was the 
gentleman’s trumpeter was defunct— 
we followed the party slowly down to 
the Governor’s house, where, af^ be¬ 
ing handsomely treated, the Cap^n 
procured a white flag for me, ordering 
me to return it as soon as I saw the 
gig put off, and then dismissed us. 
'This was soon done, and the flag re¬ 
turned to its owner. We then wuked 


slowly down to the beach, when 1 
seisedldie opportunity to tell my friend 
Jerome to put nny worsted gear he 

3 ’ ht have for me into the empty 
1 hod brought, and fasten them 
up, when I womd^ take it on board 
With me the following day. This the 
good man fsitfafiiUy promised; and 
the gig Imving arrived, and the Cap¬ 
tain on his way towards it, we parted 
for the night. 

Here ended, I may say, my trip to 
the Faroe Islands, i was only once 
i^in on shore, fbut so hurried for' 
time, that I could barely steal as much 
as drink farewell to the honest cooper 
and his family in a horn of the Shet¬ 
land rum. Our parting was both warm 
and affectionate; for I felt, while I 
squeezed the horny hands of the glis- 
tening-eyed cooper and his wife, and 
tenderly saluted the little lovely weep¬ 
ing Helen, that it was for the last tinm 
in this world. Honest Klaas came 
down to the boat with me, insisting 
he should carry my cask, which I au- 
terwards found to contain such a libe¬ 
ral supply of frocks, stocking, com¬ 
forters, drawers, and night-caps, as 
enabled me not only to supply a needy 
companion or two, but rendered roc 
independent of the worsted market 
for some years thereafter. The same 
day our gentlemen, havii^ previously 
sent all their luggage and mineralo- 
gical packages on board, came along¬ 
side in state in the Governor's barge ; 
an opportunity! gladly took of bidding 
thecooper’s spirit^ youngest son a last 
adieu; and, nnally, on the same after¬ 
noon, bidding gladly farewell to these 
bleak and bare fragments of the North¬ 
ern Ocean, we stc^ once more to sea, 
and in a few days came safely to an 
anchor in the roadstead of Leioi. 
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Hymn to December. 
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ifyMN TO SrrBMBBB. 

O’er bare hiU>top‘moan the gusty Iweezei, 

From the dark branmes sweeping the sere teaves; 

Slue skies have wsRed> and earth obeys thy sceptre. 
Tyrannous December. 

All inefficiently glimmers out the pale sun, 

’Tween brooding raindouds, o'er the faded landscape; 

Comfixrtless is nooQtide->de8elate is tvoning, 

Stormy and starlesat 

Drear is the aspect of old rugged Ocean, > 

To his caves oi basalt riding on his foam steed-; 

South comes the Polar duck, and the gUding grey gull 
Shrieks to its shelter. 

Of hail the tremendous magssines thou openest, 

Spreadest thy snow-white mantle o'er the bare hills ; 

Cnaincst up the floods, and hongest to the red moon 
Jcides of crystal. 

Hast thou no mercy fyr the wanderer houseless ? 

See, the lean pauper shivers by his dim hearth ; 

Howl the starved fox-onbs ; and the little field-birds 
Die of cold and hunger! 

Yet joy to earth -grim, pitiless December, . 

'Twas *mid thy btorm-clouds that our Lor<l descended 

Christmas is thine, and man shall rejoice him. 

Dark though thy scowl be. 


XETIEUA 8FCOM>A, SITITAMIE A CrRII rUNTI HUSICALI, A 

AI. SIGNORE CBISTOFOltO NORIH. 


Stimaiisstmo Signore, 


Edinhurgo, li 1& Ottobre 1B27. 


lii 6 di Gennajo 1823 -ri scrissi una lettera in Italiaiio, che fd rtampata nel 
Fascicolo 73 del vostro ** Magaaiine" per il mese di Febbrajo 1823, pagine 
156—lt>2. Avendo io sottocchio quella lettera, ed andie una lettiTa Inglese 
stampata nel Fascicolo 57 del Ilarmonicon, il mese di Scttcuibrc scorso, po- * 
ginc 177, 178, con certi esempj rousicali; prendo la libertd di scrivervi un' 
altra volta, riguardo a qnesta lettera Inglese. Non badando troppp alio stile di 
detta lettera Inglese,—^uno stile molto inesatto, oscuro e conl'uso,—io vi ri> 
manderb alia mia lettera del 6 Gcnnqjo 18S23 ; e di piii, a^ungerb, in questa 
mia, alcune osservazioni che serviranno in un tempofuturoamoatrarechenon 
bisogna prender come nuom ogni t^ria musicalc delta nuova da qualsivoglia 
scrittoie. Il nostro Inglese parla di una teoria eua propria, aecondo a cui 
” le cordo, mede«iine in aiiparenza, sono, in alcuni casi da riferirsi ad uno, ed 
in altri a due ed anche a tre suoni fondamentali/* &c. &c. Che si leggala mia 
lettera del 6 Gennajo 1823, dove si troverk indicati gli autori forestieri che 
sono veramente autori di una tale c mede^ma teoria I Quanto sarebbe da de- 
siderore che certi Teoristi fossero un gran poco piu htterali ed istruiii! 
Quanto ai ** suoni FoUdamcntali primarj, eeoondarj ed Incidentnii," mento* 
vati dal nostro Inglese, biaoigqa l^gere i libri stampati di * * * * e, di * * * * * u, 
e di molti altri, per v^ere quanto sieno originoE lojtcoperte pretese del nostro 
Tcorista millnntatore. 

Forse dira egli *' io non ho mat letto alcun libro forestiere rbe tratta deUa 
mnsioa—non ue voglio nb leggere ne conosccre, perchelo sono Inglese, c tengo 
in otiio tutti qud scrit^ori che Si'cbiamano Franresi, Allcmanni, Siirzeri, 
Udliani, ctca.” Se sia cosi, dirb solamentc con Quintiliino, lanorantia pro:- 
tendi non potest; e con Fedro: Prirjudicata opinio obruit judicium. 

t^luanto ai " principj non cnnosciuti che riguardano la musira, e che si fon- 
daiio sopra la base mcdubiuia in su la quale si fondaiio i principj della chimira. 


11 
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flelk iiiecoanica, ed altre science vorrei vedere un rag^aglio ragionevole e, 
ben ragionata di quei prhudpj, fatto dal upstro Inglese die ne park ai savia* 
mente. Ma, primieramentej vorrei che egli mi facesse sapere perdu- utia rosa 
fresca mi d4 una sensazione diiferente da qudU che mi dd una cipolla am- 
maccata ? Perche lo zucebero e il sale, ovvero un plmn>pudding,’' e un 
haggis," non hanno lo stesso sapm-e ? E finalmente, we dificrenza vi corre 
tni la coda del Diavolo e un bicchier di “ Mue-ruin 

Verso la met4 del secolo passato parecebj matematid forestieri travCderono 
la possibilita di misurarc e di raragonar tra loro gli intervalli musicali per 
mezzo di eerie formole algebraiwe, &c., donde si scopri che due intervalli mu- 
aicali qualunque, sono tra loro come i logaritmi dei loroirajiporti costitutivi.* 
Non mi maraviglicrei molto se il sudetto Inglese pretendesse aver ihtto andie 

questa seoperta! Per esempio: a cerca i rapporU degli intervalli 

11 calcolo si prende in questa maniera. 

Logaritmo 9 = 0 ,!) 5494<3 
Log. 8 =: 0,903089 

Log. 10 = 1,000000 
Log. 16 = 1 , 20411.0 
l.og. Io=l, 17 C 0 &l 

.0 

Percio: Logaritmo—=Log. 9—log. 8=0,051153 

I.og. ■^=Log. 10—^log. 9=0,04'5758 
1 ^ 

I.og. ~=Log. 16—log. 15=0,028028 

I o 


9 10 

Donde si conchinde 1*"®. log. —: log. —: 51153: 45758; un rapporto cbcy 

o 2/ 

impiegando il metodo di approssimazione delle frazioni continue, ritorna a 
qucllo di 9 a 8. 

9 16 

2^. Log.—= log. 51153 : 28028, rapporto che, impiegando lo stesso 
H i •> 

metodo d'approssimazione, riviene a quello di 9 a 5. 

3*". Log. log. ^5 ■ 45758 : 28028, rapporto che, impiegando lo stesso 

Sr AO 

metodo d*approssimazione, riviene a quello di 8 a 5. 

Ovvero, per mezzo delie approssimazioni piu rozze, si pu6 supporre log. 

—=s:log. ^ = 2 log. La differenza 0,112 e tanta piccola che si puo 
H S' 

in certi casi metterla da parte. 

Potrei scrivervi un volume su di questa materia, ma non voglio seccarvi 
troppo. Aggiungeru solamente che i musid e teoristi tutti della Gran Bre- > 
tagna credono sempre che unS. corda sonora e vibrante nella sua totalitdy puer 
dividersi per vibrare, nello stesso tempo, nelle sue met4, le sue tre terze, le sue 
quattro quarte, etc. etc.; benclie una tale vibrazione oomposta c contradd^toriu 
in un mweshno corpo, e in un m£;deaimo tempo, non sia mat possibiie ; come 
ai protrebbe' fadlmeiite dimostrare a chiunque abbia la menoma conoscenza 
delle leg^ meccaniche del moto. 'E veramente siiigolare che questa dottrina 
falsissima, e che forma la base di tante teorie e spet^azioni musicali, siastata 
sempre ricevuta come vera verissima in questo benedettisdmo paese. 

Che I’autore B. G. B. di una letters *nel, fasdeolo del Harmonicon sopra* 
mentovato la quale tratta di " una nuova sistana di. notazione musicale,’^ mi 
diea se non ha mai veduto un certo lib^tto stampato in Franda, ncll' anno 
1805, sqpra quella m^esima materia ? Pare che ne abbia avuto qualdie cono^ 
scenza! Come dice Cicoone: aliud est celare, aliud tacere. 

Con tutta stima dovuta 

suo servitore umilissimo, 

' r. ^ 


* Spieghero altrovc v'osa k’intende dal rapporto {osttlniivo di un interyallu uiusicale. 

Voi., XXll. 4Z 
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Daif-Dteam's, 


ClTec. 


l)AV»I)RrAVS. 


ran sucti thing* be, and overcome lu like a aummer's doud. 
Without oui itpeCiat tmander i 


Every human being has, in some 
hours of his life, been consdoua of 
»!iat dreamy half-perplexed mood, in 
which shadowy and broken traits of 
recollection are suddenly cast up in 
his mind as from a Told, and hover 
around him, connecting a visionary 
past with a hiture still more dim and 
fluctuating--of a sudden influx of wa¬ 
vering images that spring up sponta¬ 
neously, seem familiar to memory, yet 
have no discoverable relation to real 
existences, but which, coming ** like 
shadows, so depart,” before he. can 
mark their form or relations. There 
are circumstances which predispose to 
this visionary mood in the lull of the 
senses, and that seeming suspension of 
the mental faculties wnich we call a 
day-dream, or,vulgarly, a brown study; 
or in th^ state of quietism and sur¬ 
render of mind which has been culti¬ 
vated by certain philosophers and by 
religious sects, wno patiently wait till 
good can be shown them, by what they 
consider the direct operation of divine 
influence brcathingupon tbciracquies- 
cent spirits. This state of mind is 
understood and intelligible; but the 
mystical impression I would attempt 
to describe, is as sudden as it is spon¬ 
taneous and inscrutable. Besides mtse 
singular reminiscent influences, almost 
every man, especially if under the ex¬ 
citation of strong and agitating pas¬ 
sions, but not borne down by their 
imm^iute sway, has been' ccmscious 
of those sudden resistless flashes of 
preternatural perception which are 
called presentiment. 

Moralists and metaphysicians, who 
have systematically investigated what 
is called the phibsophy of mind, have 
thrown little light on these mysteries 
of oq^ nature, which in their unfa¬ 
thomable depths depending on no Ax¬ 
ed or recognisable princu^, baffle re¬ 
search, and seem too sub^ to be ana- , 
lyzed. The reminiscent' impressions 
to which I rrfer, are something quite 
distinct in their operation from the 
faculty by which wc recover the bro¬ 
ken and nearly obliteratefl images im¬ 
pressed on the memory in childhood, 
or at some very distant time. The 
images of material memory—if the 
phrase is allowable—where they can 


be renewed at all, arise at first faint, 
and imperfect, become gradu^y more 
clear and fixed, till one by one we 
asc^tsin all their bearing, and, after 
a great distance of tim^, find them Re¬ 
newed in their first glow and original 
freshness. But in those momentary 
escapes of the soul, as if be^d the 
boundaries of its earthly tabernacle, 
to which I allude, the vivid point of 
impression is in the very first instant. 
Those images which seem to start sud¬ 
denly from the abysm of time,” will 
no more come on our bidding than stay 
to have their pictures taken: they fade 
and dissolve into the dream of a dream; 
and beibre we can mark them, they 
have, unperceived, melted into the 
haze wliich for ever hovers around 
those mysterious boundaries that se¬ 
parate the visible from the invisible. 
Now the process by which the actual 
exi)eriences of material existence are 
revived in the memory, is easily un¬ 
derstood—one link of the electric chain 
of association is touched, a single image 
is recalled, and 

** Awake but one, and lo! what myriads 
rise!” 

This process is illustrated with great 
felicity in that fine scene iu Guy Man- 
nering, where young Bertram uncon¬ 
sciously standing once' more in the 
centre m the objects that first impress¬ 
ed his infant senses, listens to the old 
ballad sung by the servant girl at her 
washing on the green of Ellangowan 
Tower; and the same operation is 
even more delicately touched inf that 
scene in the Antiquary, where the old 
woman—“ thedead alive,” whose fa¬ 
culties are benumbed and nearly obli¬ 
terated, is momentarily roused from 
mental torpor by various powerful but 
incelligibleexcitementa. In Mr Words¬ 
worth's poem, " The two April Morn¬ 
ings,” sentimental reminiscence Is very 
beautifully described— 

< Our work,’ said I, * was well begun. 

Then from-thy breast what thought, 
Beneath so beautiful a sun. 

So sad a sigh has brought ?* 

A second time did Matthew stop, 

And fixing still his eye 
Upon the eastern mountain'tp}^ 

To me he made reply 
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* Yon cloud W'itli that long purple deft. 

Brings fresh into mjr mind, 

A day like this, which I hare left 

Full thirty years behind. 

* And just above yon slope of com. 

Such colours and no other 
Were in the sky, that April morn. 

Of this the very brother.* ’* 

What mar be called natural pre- 
aeatifoent —the feeling of timid appre¬ 
hension which is ever closelv olli^ to 
ardent hope, the sad thoughts which 
are directly brought from thoughts of 
joy—^is frequently exemplified by the 
same poet; as in thor-' verses where a 
lover journeying in joyful hope, de¬ 
lighted with all around him, suddenly 
checks himself, and utters the natural 
exclamation— 

“ Ah. mercy!” to myself I cried, 

“ If Lucy should be dead !" 

But those mysterious reminiscences 
and recognitions, which start sudden¬ 
ly upon a mind that on earth can have 
laid up no store of kindred thoughts 
or images, look as if they sprung from 
another birth-place. 

In the dreaming and fabling East, 
these strange evanescent influences are 
at once accounted for by the supposed 
prc-cxistencc of the human soul, en¬ 
dowed with the remnants of faculties 
reaching beyond mortality —“ holding 
large discourse—looking hefvre and 
aftrr.'’ 

This visionary belief is the source 
of many of the finest poetical systems 
and legends of the East. 

“ Ah sure ! as Hindoo legends tell. 
When Music’s tones the bosom swell. 
The former scenes of life return; 

Ere, sunk beneath the morning star, 

Wc left our parent climes alar, 

Immured in mortalforms to mourn.” 

Though music has considerable 
power in bringing on this mental hal¬ 
lucination, it steals over the mind in 
every variety of circumstances in 
which the soul is left in a wise pas¬ 
siveness.” In gazing for the first time 
on a lovely prospect, a fine original 
picture, or an expressive countenance, 
as well as in listening to an. affecting 
piece of music, how often does the 
dreamy, confused, yet pleasing recol¬ 
lection of the sdf-saUie strun, the 
same assemblage of soul-breathing 
features, the identical landscape, the 
s.'ime balmy quiet air, the very rocks, 
Rkics, and trees, bring home to our 
bosoms the lively feelings of a scene 


past and familiar, yet Imving in onr 
memory no local habitation or name 
that the earth owes! Nor are these 
the only tricks of this kind which the 
mind pl^yii itself, or of which it is the 
passive instrument. In a first ramble 
oy a strange sea-shore—^in the church 
of St Peter’s—at the summit of Mont 
Blanc—^in a coronation procession—in 
a theatre—at a funeral, or a crowded 
rout—these impressions may still re¬ 
cur :—" A gain I am in a scene of which 
I have formerly been a witness, or in 
which 1 have been an actor.” Tliese 
ideas may be raised by objects the 
most sublime or the most homely; 
but they are never, I think, awakened 
by the images of vulgar sensation. 
No man has a bewildering waking 
dream of a beef-steak formerly eat¬ 
en, or a bottle of visionary Madei¬ 
ra, eclipsing in flavour London partis 
cular. For these engaging memories 
he can duly render day and date, the 
name of the tavern, and probably the 
amount of the bill:—they arc of the 
earth, earthly. 

The power of exciting these mys¬ 
tical impressions is seldom felt more 
strongly than on the first glance of 
some peculiar human face. We meet 
ail entire stranger, whose name we 
may never have heard. His features 
are quite familiar to us, yet he re¬ 
sembles no one we have ever known. 
We recognise at once, in their vary¬ 
ing and eloquent cxpres;do?i, the ges¬ 
tures of a mind with which ours is 
already well acquainted. The lan¬ 
guage of his looks is directly intelli¬ 
gible—the tones of his voice are like 
some forgotten melody winch we in¬ 
stantly tecall. We feel for the mo¬ 
ment an entire accordance of tastes 
and feelings with this stranger, and 
have not yet thought of his character 
and condition of life. By the time 
these arc ascertained, the spell is pro¬ 
bably broken—^the shadowy investi¬ 
ture of imagination is blown aside, 
and the object of our perplexed and 
delighted reminiscence sinks at once 
and for ever into his real worldly cha¬ 
racter. Those with whom we are 
daily conversant are rarely the exci¬ 
ting causes of our day-dreams, if ma¬ 
terial cause they have ; yet if placed 
in a novel situation with those habia 
tually and tenderly dear to our affec- 
' tions, how often does the thought oc¬ 
cur, “ Have I not, in some former 
and Italf-ibrgottcu timc, lived over thr 
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«aine ioome&ts->«itperienced the sanie 
iei]iMtMBa-«-e^}oycd the same 
ciottB rcpen of mind? The Bame 
tieeB ana Terdure were around me; 
ttM>»«ras the same insect hum; the 
brooh aung the selfosame imdedy t*** 
Imt when—**or where?" Wh0 can 
frare those shadowy renunisoeneea» 
which one could at times half bdieve 
to be indeed cmijuved up from some 
earlier stage of we aouFs eternal pro¬ 
gress? 

As strange and inexplicable are 
those impressions—whether we call 
them sympathy or pmentiWat—which 
at first equally sudden and unac¬ 
countable, often assume a substantial 
and permanent form, and have ever 
after a strong influence on the exist¬ 
ence of the mdividual by whom they 
are experienced. Kousseau, descri¬ 
bing in his own glowing language his 
first interview ^ith Madame de War¬ 
rens, expatiates on the instantaneous 
and complete accordance of nature, 
the entire ronfidence and sympathy, 
with wliich he was impress^ on the 
first moment by one so far removed, 
by rank, sex, years, and education, 
from the vagrant boy who stood in 
her presence. He challenges philoso¬ 
phy to explain this phenomenon— 
this mysterious and ineradicable sym¬ 
pathy with the only human being 
with whom, according to his own as¬ 
sertion, his perverted mind ever moved 
in unison, or reposed in confidence. 
Another instance of this singular soul- 
attraction is afforded by a character 
the most opposite that moral history 
could furnish. Cowpw, the most 
painfully shy and sensitive of men or 

{ >oets in his into-courae with his fel- 
ow-creatures, tells us, that he had no 
booncr sat down with the Unwins, of 
whom the mother and son became his 
especial favourites, than he felt him¬ 
self at home—his mind and heart in 
their proper place—almost for the 
first time in his troubled life. It is 
well known how he ever afterwards 
clung to this refuge. The life of 
Cowper’s friend—the pion/i and al¬ 
most romantic John Newt6n of Gl¬ 
uey—affords some singular instances 
of the power of sympathy or presen¬ 
timent. 

To say that those bright, r'lpid 
flashes (ff what appears prophetic in¬ 
telligence, named presentirneatt are 
produced by a latent taint of siipcrsti- 
'Uon, is to elude the question.*.They 


have been confessed by men of the 
sternest intellect—by the sceptic and 
the Chfislian, the ho'o and the poet— 
by Bacon and Johnson-by persons of 
the most diaamilar character—^by the 
most energetic of modem men, and by 
the liigheat genius of modem times. 
Niqmleon's faith in his high destiny, 
hia peculiar stor, though a v^;ue, ap¬ 
pears to have tiron a permanent and 
even an influential bdmf. And in him 
the presentiment of high fortune co¬ 
existed with mudi of that fine saga¬ 
city which in all ages of the world has 
raised statesmen and {Ailosopbers into 
prophets and seers. If, as has been 
allied, this man, in all things extra¬ 
ordinary, was early impressed with the 
supentition that his brilliant fortunes 
were mysteriously interlinked with 
those of his first Empress, must he not 
latterly have felt that “ the devil spoke 
trae,” as he marked his *tar decline 
from the moment that his own cold, 
ambitious vanity and heartle^ perfidy 
broke the spell To pass from Napo¬ 
leon, in whose capacious mind super¬ 
stition so strangely found place with 
the coldest and most stern reality, 
there is a recent instance of tangtble, or 
what we may call embodied presenti¬ 
ment, which, trivial as it seems, is yet, 
from the ch^eter and genius of its 
hero, not a little curious. It is indeed 
an instance of second-sigbt,as genuine, 
and quite as sensdess, as ever was re¬ 
vealed to visionary Hebridean shep¬ 
herd. 

Placed far amid tlie melancholy main." 
It is related by Goethe, the first poet 
of Germany, of himself in his days of 
youth. Goethe was, be it understood, 
the lover of a certain blue-eyed Fre¬ 
derica, whose *'nose hod a curve that 
seemed to defjr all worldly," and con¬ 
sequently all visionary care. From 
her he had Just parted, and it is to be 
devoutly wished by all the admirers of 
love and poetry, that the interest of his 
vision had turn^ upon any thingrather 
than a grey coat with gold lace! Had 
he beheld Frederica's, cock-nosc arise 
from the earth before'him, “seen her 
where she had not been, pnd doted 
upon nothing," or next to i t, the whole 
would have been intelligible in a lover 
and a mystical German poet. The 
poet may create and regulate his own 
fancies; but the seer must look on 
what is presented to him. So, says 
Goethe, “ I proceeded along a path 
that kads to Druaenheiro, when a 
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strange Tision, whidi must Iwre beeti 
a ^esentimenl suddmly ^aturbed my 
mind. I thought I saw my own ima^ 
advancing towards me on horseba». 
The figure wore a grey coat with gold 
lace, such as 1 hw never worn. I 
awoke from this dream, and the vision 
disappeared. It is singular enough 
that ^ht years after, as I was going 
to see Frederica once more, I found 
myself in the same road, dressed as I 
had dreamed, and wearing such a coat 
accidentally, and without having cho« 
sen it." 

Many of these visible presentiments 
rest upon authority so ^od as to he 
not a little troublesome to those who 
would explain them sU implicitly on 
natural principles. The well-known 
story related of Dr Donne by his affec¬ 
tionate biographer, Isaac Walton, very 
easily admits of a natural explanation. 
In France, Donne, at midnight, saw 
the vision of his wife, then in Eng¬ 
land, pass across his apartment, car¬ 
rying in her arms a dead infant. But 
Donne had recently left his wife, un¬ 
der circumstances peculiarly distress¬ 
ing, and in spite of her earnest en¬ 
treaties and gloomy forebodings of evil 
from his absence; and her supersti¬ 
tious and womanly fears increased his 
natural apprehensions for her safety: 
he foresaw a very probable event. 
But, embarking on a fine morning 
with a gay bridal party—all around 
him joy and hope—whence arose the 
feeling, the presentiment soon fatally 
accomplished, which made a pious 
clergyman, the frither of the patriotic 
Andrew Marvel, throw back bis walk¬ 
ing-stick to the land, exclaiming, as 
the boat left the shore, Ho! for 
heaven!" 

Stories of superaatural intelligence 
of the death of friends at a distance, 
are familiar to the recollection of every 
person, both from reading and conver¬ 
sation ; and that the solemn presenti¬ 
ment of the most awful event of life 
is not only frequently entertained, but 
very accurately verified, must have 
been observed by every attendant of 
the dying, who, as they approach the 
confines of the invisible world, will 
often, with inexplicable exactness, fix 
the day and hour of final dissolution. 
This presentiment of the hour of death 
is most generally experienced by those 
who, best prepared for their great 
change, are calmly resigned to the 
event of death or life, and seldom by 


’ those whose agitated and feverish 
minds might be {uesumed to realise 
their own diseased and imaginary fears. 
Where shall we sedc for an explana- 
titm of this supmmatural impression, 
or of tids peetematural acuteness of 
expixh^ sense^ if we refuse diat of 
the poet:*— 

**I hear a voice you cannot haaiv 
Which says I must not otsy; 

1 see a band you emifwt see, 

Which beckons me away." 

The story of the reqiuem of Moaart 
is singular, oh idiewing the power of a 
gloomy prmentiment in realizing it- 
sdf in an enervated mind and a de¬ 
bilitated frame. But there are nume¬ 
rous instances of heroes and soldiers, 
men of the greatest moral and physi¬ 
cal courage, who have fought mavdy 
in many fields, entering on their last 
battle with the fixed presentiment of 
the death which they certainly en¬ 
countered. Brave men have enter¬ 
tained this foreboding feeling for their 
friends and comrades, and have seen 
it strangely realized. Our own Nel¬ 
son, who, to an active and energetic 
mind, united a warm and enthusiastic 
temperament, whose soul was ever 
feelinglv alive to every impulse, had 
not only the avowed presentiment 
of death as strong as that of vic¬ 
tory, on the twMity-first of October, 
the battle-day of Trafalgar, but after 
having kept the same station watch¬ 
ing the French fleet for many months, 
and very closely for weeks and days, 
he entertained the firm persuasion 
that this very day, the anniversary of 
a festival in his family for a victory 
obtained over the French, was to be 
the day of action. The combined 
fleet of France and Spain, which had 
played off and on for nearly two years, 
moved at last from Cadiz, and formed 
in order of battle ; and, on the day he 
fefr^Bw, Nelson fought, conquered, 
and fell, as his prophetic feelings had 
predicted. It is worthy of notice, 
though out of place, as a proof of the 
universality of this foreboding feeling, 
that on this brave man's taking leave of 
his wife for the last time previous to 
his forming that infatuated attach¬ 
ment, which embittered his remain¬ 
ing life, and sullied bis public fame, 
L^y Nelson experienced that strong 
impulsive feeling of impending mis¬ 
fortune, which 1«1 h(» to anticipate 
his death, but which was intevpreted 
to her mind by an event ytt more 
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th« i^itioadon of his aHuc* 
ttonSf and the destrucdon of their do» 
mestic peace. The circumstance is 
QOtieed by Nelson's bjogaspbtr. Hr 
Southey. 

A remarkable instaaqe <i n^nti- 
ment is given in the life of Wolscw, 
by his favourite and fButhful attend¬ 
ant, Cavendish. The unfortunate pe- 
late, when seized with his last ratal 
illness op his journey to Lemdon, nre- 
dicteil, or .prophesied, his own death at 
ei{^t o’cl(^ of a pa^cular day. The 
chime struck as he breathed his last— 
and his attendants, remembaing his 

S redietion, gazed on each other. The 
lemoirs of Bayard, written by die. 
Loy^ Servant, record a very string 
prediction of the death of tLia illus¬ 
trious knight at the battle of Ravenna 
remarkably fulfilled; and Sully re¬ 
lates au instance of a pesentimott of 
death experienced by the fair Ga- 
brielle," the beloved mistress of Hen¬ 
ry IV., which appewB to have even 
aficcted the cool, sensible, and £uth- 
ful minister whom her power over 
the King had so often vexed. 

“ ITie King, who was not willing to 
incur the censure of keeping bis lady 
'rith him during the Easter bLiiduys, en¬ 
treated her to leave him to spend tliem 
at l^'entainebleau, and to return herself 
to Paris. Madame de Beaufort received 
this order with tears; it was still worse 
when they came to part; Henry, on his 
side, more passionately fond than ever of 
this lady, who bad already brought him 
two sons, uiid a daughter, i:..med Hen¬ 
rietta, did himself equal violence. He 
conducted her balf-way to Paris; and 
although tliey proposed only an alienee 
of a few days, yet they drei^cd the mo¬ 
ment of parting, as if it bad been for a 
much longer time. Those who are in¬ 
clined to give faith to presages, will lay 
some smit'S upon this relation. The two 
levers renewed their parting endear¬ 
ments, and in everything they said to 
each other at that moment, some people 
have pretended to find proof of those 
presages of an inevitable (ate. 

Madame de Beaufort spoke to the 
King as if for the last time; she recom¬ 
mended to him her childreit, her bouse 
of Monceaux, and her domestics; the 
King listened to her, but instead of com. 
forliag her, gave way to a sympathizing 
griet Again they took leave of each 
other, and a secret emotion again di ew 
them to eaeh otlier’s arms. Henry would 
not so easily have tom himself irom her, 
if the Marshal d’Qrnaiio, |ioquelurc, and 


Frontenao, Iwd not taken him away by 
f<me. Ac length they prevailed upon 
him to return to Fontainebleau; and tiip 
last words he said were to recommend 
hU mistress to La Varenne, with orders 
to provide everything she wanted, and to 
conduct her safely to the house of Za- 
met, to whom he had chosen to confide 
the care of a person so dear to him." 

Her presentiment was realized ; for 
she dira a few days after she had 
parted from the King. 

The omens and forebodings that 

E receded tlic murder of Henry IV. 

imself, are qmte too marvellous to be 
of much weight. The well-known 
story of the warnings given by those 
beautiful little dogs whom this popu¬ 
lar monarch—who seemed endowed 
by nature with the rare quality of at¬ 
taching every living thing that came 
n^r him—used to fondle and play 
with, is one of those relations which 
imagination loves to entertain in de¬ 
spite of reason and probability. But 
the grave narrative of Mafshal Bas- 
sompierre, is entitled to more atten¬ 
tion. It proves that Henry, who was 
far superior to the vulgar superstitions 
that influenced many of his courtiers, 
possessed, with other high mental 
qualities, much of the quick intuitive 
perception inseparable from acute and 
energetic minds. The state of this 
monarch’s mind places the doctrine of 
presentiment in its true and rational 
light. Ob the May-pole planted'in 
the court of the liOuvre falling down 
from no apparent cause, a few days 
before his assassination, a gloomy con¬ 
versation arose among the courtiers 
about this disastrous omen. 

" You are fools," said Henry, who 
overheard them, '• to amuse yourselves 
with prognostics. Learn from me 
never for the future to care about 
omens and prediedons, which are vain 
and frivolous. For the last thirty 
ears all the astrologers and quacks 
ave predicted every year that I Mould 
be killed. In the year when I do ac¬ 
tually die, all the presages that occur¬ 
red in the course of it, will be re¬ 
marked and put into histories; and 
those who predicted my dbath will be 
thought great and wonderful persons, 
while nothing will be said of the 
omens of preceding years.” 

It was in this manner Henry re¬ 
garded prediction, even while he had 
a strong presentiment of his own mur¬ 
der, and of the manner of'its ao 
10 
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oouiplishmcnt. About the time of his 
fleatn, he was on Utc eve of a journey 
into Germany. 

** I don't know how it is, Bassom* 
pierre," he said, “ but I cannot per¬ 
suade myself 1 am going into Ger¬ 
many.” 

Several times,” continues Bassom- 
pierre, ** he said to me, and to others 
also, ‘ I think I shall die soon ” and 
the day before his death, after the co- 
rniiatiun of the Queen, when he seem¬ 
ed in very high spirits, this wm re¬ 
peated to Bassompierre, and the' Due 
de Guise. 

“ My God! sire,” said one of the 
courtiers, “ will you never cease to 
afflict us by saying you will soon die ? 
These are not good words to utter.” 

“ Yet, though this great and wise 
King bad no superstition, and laugh¬ 
ed at omens and divinations,” conti¬ 
nues the Alarshal, " he not only, by 
a particular sort of inspiration, fore¬ 
saw his death, but even the manner 
of it, and the place where he should 
he killed. Ho liad always the appre¬ 
hension of being killed in bis car¬ 
riage by some melancholy madman. 
Those who rotle with him will testify, 
us I can, to have heard him say, that 
there was no place more dangerous 
than that, to be attacked and wound¬ 
ed, and that the only men he had to 
beware of were gloomy madmen; for 
no wise man would undertake such 
an action.” 

Bassompierre gives a curious rela¬ 
tion of the prescience which the wretch¬ 
ed d’Ancre had of his approaching 
fate. “ I wish by this discourse,” says 
the lilarshal, “ to show how men, and 
especially those elevated by fortune, 
have inspirations and forerodings of 
their fall, but not resolution to avoid 
it.” Blit such prescience is not more 


wonderful than that he who climbs a 
high and dangerous precipice, ^ould, 
as he topples'on the verge, feel Us 
head become giddy. 

It wotrid^aonroeiy be a fair instance 
of presentiment to mention that Swift, 
a man- of ^»'> ^Biost unbending and 
masculine undemtanding, through his 
whole life, foreboded the gloomy and 
furious madness in which he ended 
his days. To a mind so acute, bodily 
complaints, and the obvious tenden¬ 
cies of a violent temper, might have 
made this appear no improbable event; 
but it is more remar^ble that 
Dean of $t Patrick's, of a characterlio 
decided and thorough-going, should 
have kept the letter announcing the 
sudden death of his friend Gay in 
England, in his pocket, unopened, for 
some days; Anm the presentiment that 
it contained intelligence of some heavy- 
misfortune. 

Many Christia-ns, and indeed whole 
sects in former and in contemporary 
times, have considered an innuence 
kindred to this, a seeming sponta¬ 
neous impulse of the mind, the sud¬ 
den obtrusion of a text of Scripture, 
or memory of a sacred promise, as a 
mark or test of true conversion, and 
as the preaentimeni of salvation. With¬ 
out regarding this belief more minute¬ 
ly, it may be received as yet another 
proof of the universality of the feeling 
of preternatural influences glancing 
back into the dark abyss of time, or 
forward into the undiscovered depths 
of futurity, of which every man that 
looks inward must often have been 
conscious. I would conclude my Day¬ 
dreams with the adopted oracular 
counsel of Johnson —“ Do not wholly 
slight them, for tliey may be true ; 
but do not wholly trust them, because 
they may be false.” 
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THE SEATH'BAY OT kOrKXR^* 

A 90NO fitt <]ie deAth*day of the brave^ 

A sons of pride! 

The youth went down to a hero’s grare^ 

Wi^ the sword, his bride.t 

He went, with his noble heart unworn. 

And pure, and high ; 

An eagle stoopii^ from clouds of morn. 

Only to die 1 

He went with the lyre, whose lofty tone 
Beneath his hand 

Had thrill'd to the name of his God alohe, 

And his Father-land. 

And with ^ hia glorious feelings yet 
In their first glow. 

Like a southern stream that no frost bath met 
To chain its flow. 

A song for the death-day of the brave-> 

A song of pride! 

For him that went to a hero’s grave. 

With the sword, his bride. 

He hath left a voice in his trompet-lays 
To turn the flight. 

And a raiding sjnrit for after days. 

Like a watch-flre’s light. 

And a grief in his father's soul to rest. 

Midst all high thought. 

And a memory unto his mother's breast. 

With healing fraught. 

And a name and fame above the blight 
Of earthly breath. 

Beautiful—b^utiful and bright. 

In life and death! 

A song for the death-day of the bravo— 

A song of pride! 

For him that went to a hero’s grave. 

With the sw(Rd, his bride ! 

F. H. 


i * On reading part of a letter from Keimer’s fiithcr, addressed to Mr Richardson, 
the translator of his works, in which he speaks of** the death-day of his son.'* 
f See the Sword>song, con^osed on the nioriiing ol his death. 
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, MY OLD DOG AKD I. 

Nay, not to-day, my good old 
We can’t go odt to-day; 

Look! this long sheet mtut ^ crwptm’d^^er— 
All this—with words as thlck^M doveir. 

To go by post away!” 

" And mus/ it go to-day ?”—" Yes, sir! 

Methinks you heard me toy it— 

It’s of great consequence—the Press 
Would wait in infinite distress 
Should anything delay it.” 

** But, Mistress! what a morning—see— 

For winter!”—** Well, what then ?" 

** Only methought the warm sunshine 
Would comfort diese old limbs of mine.” 

** Pshaw! thore I've dropt my pen, 

** And made a blot—It’s all your fault. 

You teazing thing ! I wish —" 

“ What, Mistress ? If 'twere mine to grant. 
Your heart should not know wish or want 
Defcrr'd a minute.”—“ Pish ! 

“ Old cunning fox! but that won’t do— 

And pray, sir! after all 
Why can't you by yourself stroll down. 

As you used often, to the town, 

And make a morning call ?" 

“ Because those friends of mine are gone— 
Their like won’t come again— 

Wlio used to save the greasy platters. 

And other little sav’ry matters. 

For my refreshment then. 

“ Besides—I hate to walk alone— 

IMy eyes grow very dim ; 

I’m hard of hearing, too—a fly 
Might knock me down, so weak am I 
In cv'ry trembling limb. 

“ And now, vile curs make sport of me— 

Vile creatures—^but last week 
Pounced on my back an old fat hen. 

And peck’d me, till I howl’d again 
At every spiteful tweak.” 

** But, Mister Ranger! who attack’d 
Her harmless chickens, pray 
** Well—if I did—’twas all in fun— 

Mere frolic—that 1 throttled one. 

No living soul can say.” 

“ No fault of yours—^D’ye mind, old friend! 

That Goose —that Turkey, too ?” 

** Why, aye—but then they were your cousin’s. 
And he had plenty more—whole dozens! 

I smote the fowls for you.” 

£ A 
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** Was It for my sake, yesterday. 

You flew at the csif’s throat?"— 

** Yes—because Lizzy fed the beast, 

Forsooth—(I thought she did, at least,)— 

From your dioioa buttezl^t." 

** Oh, ^«ee I—and, when you stole the ham. 

No dohbt, *iMmi all pure zeal 
For my wrong'4/l9l'rest made you do it."— 

** Ah, Mistress! aorely did.I rue it. 

That sinful sav’ry meal! 

** How iick I was!—what stuff I took 
What solemn tows did utter. 

Never to touch ffsh, flesh, or fowl, 

Forbidden thing—” ** And so you stole 
Next iiffie, a pouhd of butto:.— 

** Then you're sr rude!—when people call. 

And your good leave outstay. 

You go and stick yourself before 'em 
Bolt upright—(outraging decorum)— 

To beg they'll go away. 

** 'Tis true— they don't quite comprehend 
Your meaning—but I do ; 

And when they cdl you ‘ civil creature J' 

And praise your sweet obliging natturc— 

Hanger!—I blush for you——” 

“ Why, Mistress! sure I've beard you say 
‘ Good heavens!—I'm almost dead— 

Those people staid so!’ "—“ Come, no sneering- 
When they were fairly out of hearing. 

No matter what I said. 

** You're such a jealous, envious thii^ I 
You've ousted the poor cat; 

And now, forsooth! if 1 but throw .. . 

The guinea-fowls « erumb or so, 

You take o&ncc at that; 

And growl, and snarl, and snap at 'em— 

Would kill 'dm, if you durst. 

It really shocks me, I must own. 

To think of late your temper's grown 
So crabbed and so enrst.” 

Bear with me. Mistress!—I was not 
Always so curst a creature— 

Perhaps old age, that on me gains 
So fast, with all its aches and pains. 

Has something changed my nature, 

'' But not my heart. I’ve served you now 
These eighteen years, wellnigh— 

Borne all your humours—(for you, too. 

Mine honour’d Miatzess! have a few,)— 

You’ll own right lovingly ; 
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My Old Dog and 1- 

*l Shared all your good and evil dajn— 

(Much evil have we known !) 

Loved those you loved, and TDoum’d then too. 
And miss'd them long, as well as yott; 

And now we’re mft alone, 

** I do my beat, ray very beat. 

To please and cheer you stall } 

Though weak and weaker ev'ry hour 
Becomes your prar old servants power 
To prove nis loving will. 

“ But yet a little longer, pray. 

Beat with me. Mistress mine I 
It won’t be long—and when I’m dead,—” 
Thou’lt leave behind no craftier head 
Than that old pate of thine. 

Serpent of guile ! and thus it is 
You always wind about. 

And whatsoever thing I'm doing, 

Tlio’ leaving it were certain ruin. 

You're sure to gtt me out. 

“ There! thereI’ve shut the blottuig book, 
Bid Honour bring my cloak. 

She understands your bark as well 
As if I called, or rang the bell— 

Peace, peace, old fool!—you’ll choak. 

“ Well!—I’m just ready—get you gone— 

But now—d’ye mind me. Hanger I 
Don’t bark at everything we meet. 

And make a riot in the street, 

And get yourself in danger, 

*' And don’t attack the Baker's dog— 

Nor snap and snarl at Beau— 

Nor hunt the cats, nor rouse again 
The wrath of your old friend me Hen"— 
Trust me for that—No, no. 

Hang her, old toad!—I’m no match now 
For that audacious creature, 

I’d snap her head ofti if I could,— 

Old liens arc pretty picking, stew’d— 

Do, Mistress!—^buy and eat her." 
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TII12 (Ot \nt^ UANikS AKD 

Wjj I N the 'scheme ftir pemiittiiH; 
the Bank ot Engl»i&#^ to establish 
branches throng u&mntej, ^teas 

promulgated^ to 

be strongly qwpiea to it ;ofnr leaders, 
therefore! needltot be informed that 
we look at ihe contijat which now 
rtiges oetween.tbe Cgratry Banks and 
die Bank of Em^ima, with fediinm 
the‘very reverse of indifferent. In 
truth, a more momentous contest to 
the community, individually and col¬ 
lectively, to both the poor and the 
rich—^to every class and every calling, 
could not well be imagined. 

In the words of Burke, ** it is the 
misfortune of this age that everything 
is to be discussed, as if the constitu¬ 
tion of our country were to be always 
a subject rather of altercation than en¬ 
joyment.” Things are evot much 
worse at present, than they were in 
his days. Not only the constitution, 
hut all systems, and laws, trade, cur¬ 
rency, property—aU national and in¬ 
dividual possessions, are now mafters 
of fierce and endless discussion and 
altercation. No sooner is controversy 
suspended for a moment by the demo¬ 
lition of some old fabric, and the erec¬ 
tion of a superb Hew one in its stead, 
than up starts a political economist or 
philosopher, who demonstrates that 
all is siw wrong; and in consequence 
the work df demolition and rebuilding 
is performed Over again. In this way 
we continually go on, undoing to do, 
and doing to undo; pulling down to 
erect, and erecting to puli down; up- 
thing is permanently settled, and no 
man can tell what will be law on any 
matter for three years to come. By 
this wc bring upon ourselves, to quote 
again the same eloquent statesman— 

all the evils of inconsistency and 
versatility, ten thousand times worse 
than those of obstpiacy and the blind¬ 
est pr^udice." 

In the last twelve years this system, 
in its application to one thing or a^ 
other, haa brought upon the em^e 
almost every variety of evil and jmf- 
fering; it has kept it duriiqp Ibis 
period in almost incessant tortiille; it 
has hewed up its every interest and 
class, and crammed them into the 
crucible of experiment; and *it has 
subjected it to loss, which may truly 
be pronounced incalculable. Saying 
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noibing of tlie distress—putting out 
of sight the pauperism and liuuger, 
tile luasted hopes and broken hearts, 
the crime and outrage—throwing all 
ihese out of the account, if this em¬ 
pire in the first year of peace had 
given to the leading political, trade, 
and currency projectors, one million 
of pounds each, on condition that the^ 
should leave it for ever, that their 
schemes should never be named or 
acted upon, and that its laws and 
systems should remain in principle 
unaltered, it would a| this momeut 
have been richer thau it u by some 
hundreds of miUiona of individual 
property—it would have owed less 
^an it does of publie debt by many 
hafllions—«nd its taxes would have 
been some millions lower than they 
are. 

And now, after having endured all 
tbi|, what are the present condition 
and prospects of the Empire.^ Things 
in it are more wsettled and more 
the objects of discussion than ever. 
It is tittle better than a heap of ruins 
—of ruins piodnced, not by the lapse 
of time or unavoidable accidents, 
but by the labours of the “ architects 
of ruin,” in tlieir vocation of inten¬ 
tional and scientific demoUtion. It 
has the certainty before it, that its 
new systems have no foundation and 
cannot stand ; after being draggcil 
through tills loss and misery, it now 
finds as the fruit, that first principles 
are involved in still deeper darkness 
and confusion; and that it must, of 
neces^tijjf have a roinplete repetition of 
the destrurtivc work of pulling down 
and rebuilding. It finds that its suf¬ 
ferings have filled the horizon only 
with gloom, and douds, and tempests, 
which must have at least some years 
duration. Wlicre is the man who can 
confidently predict that the new sys¬ 
tem of tradfe will stand three years 
longer—that the existing system of 
currency will stand three years longer 
—that the constitution will remain 
unaltered three years longer—that the 
constitution and laws generally will 
be kept in being three years longer ? 
There is no sum man in existence. 

And still, from all this, neither ru¬ 
lers nor subjects will gatiher wisdom. 
Neititer will look at the past, or exa¬ 
mine results. To appeal to facts and 
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experience, is to display prqudicc and 
ilhberality; to be content with well, 
is to be blind and bigoted ; to enjoy, 
is to embrace ruin; pulling down and 
rebuilding must not be interrupted, 
lest the Newspapers and Reviews lack 
matter of discussion, and the Minist^ 
and Legislature be put on short aL 
lowance of employment; theory there* 
fore, is yet->-Eternal change and expe¬ 
riment f 

The Currency ranks among the 
things to which the system has been 
applied in the greatest extent, and 
with the most calamitous consequen¬ 
ces. Ever since the war ended, it has 
been the devoted victim of the projec¬ 
tors and experimentalists. It was then 
decided that a great change should be 
made in it; while this change was in 
course of completion, it was decided 
that another change should be mfule 
in it ; while this second change was 
in course of completion, it was de¬ 
cided that a farther change should be 
maile in it. In preparation, act, or 
effect, a change of currency has 
inci'ssantly pouring its balehil evils 
upon the community, from the first 
day of jwacc to the present moment. 
During this period, the currency has 
nut bc-tn for a single hour in a fixed 
IK-rinanent state; and its condition is 
now (piite as unsettled as ever. The 
question has been, in and out of Par- 
hainent, discussed, and discussed, and 
again discussed, until discussion seems 
to have utterly destroyed all certain 
knowledge respecting it. The assump¬ 
tions and K]>eculations of the Bullion 
Report chased plain every-day opi¬ 
nion from the held, and were hailctl 
as mattc*rs possessing the truth of Di- 
Miic Revelation; decisive experiment 
has since covered them in their essen¬ 
tials with refutation; but then it is 
worthless when put into the scale 
against the closet dicta of political eco¬ 
nomists. The Ministry, Parliament, 
and all connoisseurs and amateurs of 
currency, have pledged themselves to 
these assumptions and speculations; 
and they cannot deign to see or hear 
anything by which the truth of the 
latter is impugned. Such a deceased 
statesman said so and so—the Bullion 
Report, the writers on currency, and 
tlic political economists, have laid 
down this, that, and the other;—the 
clearest proof in contradiction is be¬ 
low notice; therefore an examina¬ 
tion of the real working of the cur¬ 
rency is utterly uiiclei.s. This is in 


effect their^ golden rule; and woe to 
the fair fame of him who may dis¬ 
sent from their doctrines! The re¬ 
sult of the dil^ssions on the currency 
question i^^rlhis question is buried 
under en qver^lifel^ing mass of ig.. 
norance, prgjudUi^im error; all that 
is adimtied to to famadf^ge respect¬ 
ing it, is ftsliy at vir&jtiee with every¬ 
day experience. Compared Itlth this 
knowledge, trebly pSrfpous witt i^at 
ignorance which fit uppn the Jaiiil, 
'TOtil tfae^S^ort we bav^ named poBh 
red u^n &e world its etfulgeifc^ 
.^From the fashionable cptfencl* floc;- 
tiines, hak sprung the contest bnween 
the Bank of England and the Country 
Banks. Before we review them, we 
must give our readers some inforlha- 
tion touching the char.acter of the 
combatants, and Uie gi^t object for 
wbiidi they are contending. We will 
^ak in the first place of the Country 
Banks. 

An .Bhgluh' Country Bank—is 
only "of the English Banks th^t we 
have to speak—'exists for the follow* 
ing bbjects. 1. To transact, as far as 
its services may be necessary, the pe¬ 
cuniary business of the community in 
generaL 2. To lend money to the 
community in general. 3. To receive 
money in the shape of loan Iruiii the 
community in general. And, 4. To 
contribute its portion to the general 
currency of tlie country. These, so 
fkr as regards the nation, compre¬ 
hend the essentials of its business. 

With respect to the first object. If 
an individual wish to vest his money 
in the funds, he has only to carry it to 
the Bank, and the latter, through its 
town connexions, will buy him stock, 
aud afterwards receive for, and pay 
him the interest. It will, in like man¬ 
ner, sell bis stock for him. If he wish 
to send a sum of money to any part of 
the kingdom, he cannot send sove¬ 
reigns or bank-notes without great 
risk and inconvenience; but if he take 
them to the Bank, it will draw him a 
bill for tlie exact amount he wishes 
to pay, which he can transmit by let¬ 
ter. If lie receive a good bill from a 
distant part, or take one in the course 
of his business, and need small notes 
in exchange for it, the Bank will sup¬ 
ply him with them. If he have a sum 
of money which he thinks is not safe 
in his own keeping, the Bank will 
take charge of it, and return it at a 
inoment’ii notice. If he accept a bill, 
and make it payable in London, at the 
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house drawn upon by the Bank, he 
has only to take his money in proper 
time to the latter, and it will take up 
his bill in London when due. This 
applies to individuals who keep no 
banking-account.. If. a gentleman, 
merchant, manui^uiur, tr^paiaan, 
or farmer, think good to openaudh an 
account, he carries his monejr to the 
Bank daily, weekly, or as he pleases, 
in bills, notes, or whatever shape it 
may bear, and the returns it to 
him, or his order, in 
he wishes. The Bank honoom his 
chcqii^ if he draw them—^it snpplip 
him with notes if he need them-^!t 
furnishes him with bills if he W|U>t 
tbrm to pay at home, or to send to 
any part of the country—it makes 
rayments for him in cash in London, 
if necessary—^if he accept bills pava- 
ble either at it, or in London, it takes 
them'up for him—after tidcing to it 
his goM bills, whether payable in 
London or in various other places^ be 
has no farther trouble with them; it 
pays him their amount, and obtains 
the payment of them where made pay¬ 
able—and it manages for him his pro¬ 
perty in government securities. 

With respect to the second olgcct. 
If an individual wish to bonrow a 
small or large sum of money for a 
short period, the Bank will, almost at 
a moment’s notice, lend it to him on 
the joint personal security of himself 
and one or two friends; it will do this 
if he keep no account with it. If he 
open an account, it will at almost any 
time make him the necessary advance, 
on such security as we have named, 
and generally on merelv his own per¬ 
sonal security. It will lend him a 
sum, on the personal security of him¬ 
self and his friends, to I'emain con¬ 
stantly in his hands; which sum, if 
he be in a small business, constitutes, 
perhaps, the greater part of his float¬ 
ing capital, or perhaps nearly the 
whole of his capital of all kinds. 

With respect to the third object. 
Any man, poor or rich, can at any 
time vest any sum of money, not per¬ 
haps below twenty pounds, in the 
Bank at interest, with a reasonable 
certainty that the security is good, 
that his interest will be punctually 
paid, and that he can regain his mo¬ 
ney at any time agreed on, without 
the l^t delay or trouble. 

With respect to the fourth object. 
The Bank keeps the community abun¬ 


dantly supplied with circulating me¬ 
dium of ail kinds, whether needed for 
use in its neighbourhood, or for trans- 
mjasion to distant parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

This plain description forms, per¬ 
haps, the most conclusive proof we 
cpuld ofler, that the English Country 
Jmnks yield benefits to the Empire of 
*the most ^antic and invaluable cha¬ 
racter. We will, however, add some¬ 
thing in the way of illustration, to 
show more fully their worth to tlie 
public. 

*To these Banks, putting London 
and its immediate neighbourhood out 
of the question, the population has 
owed its ability to vest money in go¬ 
vernment securities. By giving this 
ability generally, they make the nature 
of these securities generally known; 
and they thus enabled the country, 
during the war, to borrow money on 
far more advantageous terms than it 
otherwise eonld have done. *In ad¬ 
dition to thic, they formed points 
throughout the nation, in which the 
mdney of all ranks and callings con¬ 
centrated, the moment it was rendered 
idle, and from which a very large por¬ 
tion of it was immediately sent to be 
practically lent to government, and 
thereby to keep at the lowest point the 
interest of the public debt, and the 
taxes. The savings of the farmer, 
small tradesman, and labourer, not 
suflSclent in separate amqunt for the 
purchase of 8to»—the larger sums of 
richer men, not wanted for immediate 
employment, or not intended by their 
owners to be invested in the funds— 
poured into the Country Banks, and 
then they were to a great extent pour¬ 
ed into the Stock Exchange, to supply 
at the cheapest rate the wants of go¬ 
vernment. The sum lent the Banks 
for a short period, was, when called 
in, replaced ny some other sum lent 
in the same manner, and, in conse¬ 
quence, they were enabled, by a suc¬ 
cession of temporary loans, to keep an 
immense aggregate permanently em¬ 
ployed in stock and excliec|uer bills. 
Had it not been for these Banks, mo¬ 
ney would not have been found for 
carrying on the war; at any rate, go¬ 
vernment would have had to borrow 
at an almost double rate of interest, 
and, in consequence, the taxes would 
have been at thts moment many mil¬ 
lions more than they are. 

The services of this kind, which the 
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Empire drew from the Country Banks 
during the war, may be again neces- 
sa^. 

Bills of Exchange form a very im¬ 
portant portion of the circulating me¬ 
dium of the large trading and manu¬ 
facturing places in the country. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to point to the 
great benefits which they yield to trade 
and manufactures. A man buys goods, 
for which he gives bis acceptance at 
two 01 three months, in payment: in 
reality he buys them at two or three 
months’ credit, for he has not to pay 
any money for them until the expira¬ 
tion of this term. The seller, in the 
acceptance, receives what constitutes 
the joint promissory note of himself 
and the buyer to pjy the amount at 
the end of the term ; he takes this to 
the Bank, which gives him cash for it 
after deiiucting the discount. The 
seller, therefore, in effect sells for 
ready money, while the buyer in efthet 
buys on credit. A man buys goods in 
this manner, and in the same week he 
sells them in this manmr,* he there¬ 
fore practically buys them on credit, 
and sells them for ready money; c<m- 
seqiiently, he has the money to play 
w'lth as additional capital for tw'o or 
tlirce months. These biUs thus give 
to the trading world the advantages of 
buying on credit, and selling for ready 
money: to them a very large portion 
of the smaller merchants and mauu- 
facturtrs arc indebted for the means of 
carrying on business, and acquiring 
fortunes. 

To the community at large bills 
yield vast benefits. In the large tra¬ 
ding and manufacturing places, they 
circulate as money in die same way as 
bank-notes and silver circulate. A 
bill passes from hand to hand in dis¬ 
charge of debts; each individual to 
ivhoin it is paid endorses it, and thus 
makes himself liable for its amount, 
when he pays it away; and, perhaps, 
before it lias been a week in circula¬ 
tion, it receives endorsements wliich 
render it as safe money as gold. If 
bills did not circulate, bank-notes 
would have to circulate instead, for 
gold is out of the question, and the 
aggregate is-ue of bank-notes would 
be ten times greater than it is. To 
make such an issue convertible into 
gold would be an utter impossibility, 
and, in case of panic, it would over¬ 
whelm the country with ruin, as the 
Country Banka would have no avail¬ 


able securities to offer for the notes of 
dtc Bank of England. In truth, it 
would be impossible to get such an 
issue into, or even to keep the present 
issue in, circulation; and barter would 
have to be employed to the annihila¬ 
tion of an irntneu^ portion of manu¬ 
factures and trad& f'he bill currency 
is, ujion the wholb, to f^epublic, what¬ 
ever it may be to individ^ls, a more 
safe and solid one than the bmk-note 
currency; and it is almost as soBd and 
safe as gold. It requires infinitely lees 
^Id to stand on than bank-notes; it 
IS convettible into gold on demand; 
the bills, to make them generally ne¬ 
gotiable, are commonly made payable 
at the Banks of London; these Banks 
balance their claims on each otber^ 
and, to a very great extent, one due 
bill takes up another, without the use 
of a single sovereign or bank-note. 
The bill currency forms, in a very 
large degree, the foundation of trade 
and manufactures, and indirectly it 
forms in a la^e degree that of agricul¬ 
ture. Were it destroyed, no substitute 
could be found for it. 

Upon the Country Banks, the bill- 
currency dciiends almost wholly for 
existence. They preserve its solidity 
and credit by keeping bad bills out of 
circulation, and a very considerable 
part of it is of their own drawing, 
’Chey make the bills currency, by ac¬ 
cepting them in account, discounting 
them, forming a depot for them,, and 
taking them up when due in London. 
Speaking generally, the acceptors of 
bills could not make them payable in 
liondon, and the drawers could make 
no use of them without these Banks. 
'I'lic destruction of the latter would be 
the destruction of the bill currency. 

These Banks yield the greatest be¬ 
nefits to the mercantile, manufactu¬ 
ring, and trading classes particularly, 
and to the nation generally, by the 
advances they make to those who keep 
accounts with them. If a man in 
business cannot get in his accounts, or 
buy beyond his capital, or be unable 
to sell according to his expectations, 
or have bills he has taken dishonoured, 
or be unable to provide for his own ac¬ 
ceptances,—if, from causes like these, 
ho have not money to meet his en- 
gagemeuts, he has only to ask, and the 
Bank lends him sufficient, and there¬ 
by saves him not only from loss and 
inconvenience,^ but very frequently 
from utter ruin. If he see that by 
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making a laige purchase of goods he 
eottld i^liae a targe profit, the Bank 
wiQ lend him money to make it, if his 
own capital will not enable him to do 
80. The banking account enables the 
amAllpr traders to do double the baai« 
they would be able to do without 
it, in addition to the protection it af. 
fords them. In r^pect merely of en¬ 
abling men in business to make their 
payments regularly, and protecting 
them from loss of credit, arrest, and 
bankruptcy, the Cesuotry Banks yield 
immense benefits to the community 
at large. Very many of die small 
traders owe their abuity to carry on 
business soldy to the banking account ; 
many of them could not even com¬ 
mence without it. 

It is of very great advantage to the 
farmer, when he can obtain a loan 
from the Bank to enable him to hold 
his produce, if he cannot sell it save 
at losins prices; or to pay his rent, 
wages, &c. when from bad markets, 
or any unforeseen cause, he has not 
money of his own for the purpose. It 
is of very great advantage to both 
landlords and farmers, when the for¬ 
mer can obtain temporary loans from 
the Banks, to enable them to extend 
the time for the payment of rents in 
seasons of agricultural suffering. 

In spite of all the charges that have 
been made against the Country Banks 
for producing fluctuations of prices, 
our conviction is, that these Banks 
operate more powerfully than any¬ 
thing in the country to mevent forem 
sales of an kinds, and tner^by to pre- 
8<n*ve equality of prices. Of this, 
more l>etore we condude. 

What we have said will show how 
far comma:ce,manaf8Ctures, trade, and 
agriculture, .are based upon the Coun¬ 
try Banks, and wbat irretrievable ruin 
would be produced among them, should 
these Banks be destroyed. 

Before those invaluable institutioDS, 
the Banks for Savings, were known, 
it was of vast benefit to the poor man, 
that he could at once vest the fruit of 
his industry and frugality in tlie Coun¬ 
try Bank, with a reasonable certainty 
that it would be safe, that he should 
receive his interest punctually, and 
that he should always have the prin¬ 
cipal at command, instead pf being 
coin[>elled either to keep it by him, in 
insecurity and idleness, or to placb it 
in tile hands of some needy indivi¬ 
dual, unable to pay the interest regu* ^ 


larly, to rq^v the principal when 
want^, and zrequenuy to pay the 
principal at all. Although Savings’ 
Banks now do what me Country 
Banks then did, in the poor man's fr- 
vour, they go no farther. To fiirmers, 
tradesmen, &c. &c. the latter the 
only safe means of immediately in¬ 
vesting sums of money for a short pe¬ 
riod, undl a suitable permanent in¬ 
vestment can be found ; and they often 
form the only safe means by which 
money can be employed. These Coun¬ 
try Banks, by forming a market for 
cap^, render the general capital of 
the country far more productive of 
profit than it otherwise could be ; and 
they enable it to do perhaps three times 
the business that it otherwise could 
do. They call to them all loose capi¬ 
tal the moment it is rendered idle, and 
provide it with employment. They 
act as agents between the lender 
and borrower; when without them, 
the former coiild make nothing of his 
money, and the latter would suffer 
grievously from the want of it. It is 
wholly owing to them that the rate of 
interest is so low amidst the trading 
classes genarally ; they enable the less 
rich borrowers to borrow at a low rate, 
instead of having to pay a ruinous bo¬ 
nus or annuity, and they enable the 
lenders to make as much annual pro¬ 
fit from a low rate of interest, by ha¬ 
ving their money constantly and safely 
employed, as they otherwise would do 
from a very high rate, when they would 
often have their money idle, and not 
seldom lose it, partly or wliolly. 

It is, of course, impossible for the 
Country Banks to benefit commerce, 
manufactures, trade, and agriculture, 
as they do, without yielding the great¬ 
est benefits to the working classes ge¬ 
nerally. No part of the community 
reaps greater benefit from them than 
these classes. When the master is 
straitened, they enable him to keep 
his workmen employed; when thinm 
go well with him, they continually 
supply him with the means of em¬ 
ploying additional workmen ; they 
wiuen the demand for labour, and 
support wages. The innumerable arti¬ 
sans, mechanics, and labourers, who 
leave Uietr servitude and enter into 
business as masters, are, in one way 
or another, mainly indebted to the 
Country Banks for the means both of 
doing so, and of afterwards rising to 
respectability and opulence. Very 
13 
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many of the leading men in the meiw 
eanttle, manu&cturing, and trading 
world, began life with nothing, and 
owe what they possess, in a very large 
degree, to the aid they received from 
the Banks when they commenced, 
when they were embarrasse*! by losses, 
and when they were enriching them¬ 
selves by fortunate speculations—in 
their poverty, and in their riches, in 
their adversity, and in their prospe¬ 
rity. 

it would be an easy matter to point 
out various other advantages which 
these Banks yield to the community, 
but we have said sufficient for our 
purpose. That it is necessary for us 
to say a single word in favour of esta¬ 
blishments which have been so abun¬ 
dantly tried, which, in their working, 
are before the eyes of all, and from 
which such a large part of the commu¬ 
nity daily profit so directly and great¬ 
ly, is a matter alike astonishing and 
afflicting. Such a necessity, however, 
exists, and it proves to what a deplo¬ 
rable and portentous extreme public 
delusion and infatuation may be car- 
ried- 

What we have said will convince 
sober reflecting men—-and to such alone 
we address ourselves—that the de¬ 
struction of these Banks would be al¬ 
most the greatest calamity that could 
befall the empire ; it will convince 
them, further, that to weaken and 
cripple them, would bring on the em¬ 
pire grievous evils. 

In consequence of what took place 
in the memorable days of the panic, 
the Bank of England was clothed with 


the power of ectabUshing Branch 
Banks throughout the country. The 
Country Banks aver that its actual 
and contemplated exercise of this 
power will immediately weaken and 
cripple them in the most serious man¬ 
ner, and ultimately ruin them. Hence 
the contest, which is simply—the 
Bank of England intends to establish 
Branch Banks throughout the coun¬ 
try, and the Country Banks widi to 
prevent it. 

To the community, which has an 
infinitely heavier stake in the contest 
than cither of the belligerents, a grave 
examination of the averments of the 
Country Banks is a matter of para* 
mount necessity. Putting public pros¬ 
perity entirely out of sight, if these 
averments be true, it is demonstrable, 
that to suppress the Branch Banks is 
the sacred duty of both government 
and people, as the means of proteetting 
the empire from the most fatal inju¬ 
ries. 

It is asserted, in the first place, 
that a Branch Bank has various 'great 
advantages over a Country Bank, 
which it derives from the privileges 
granted to its parent by government. 
The truth of this is above question, 
and we must new examine these ad¬ 
vantages. One is, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land pays its stamp-duty on bills by 
annual composition, anti, in conse¬ 
quence, the Branch obtains stamps at 
a far cheaper rate than the Country 
Bank. Some of the Country Banks 
have put forth a memorial, from which 
it appears that 


A. ciTFulation of L.10,000 in 

will subject Uio Bank of 

While other Bankers would 

Billfi of SxchaiiTO ImuciI by 
Branch BaiikK, of 

England per annum to a 

pay per annum in Stamp 

composition of 

Duty. 

L. 20 each 

L.3.^ 

L.650 0 0 

30 

35 

511 13 6 

50 

35 

433 6 R 

100 

35 

303 6 8 

200 

35 

193 0 0 

300 

35 

144 8 10 


In consequence of this, the Branch 
draws its bills on uiisumped paper, 
while the Country Bank is compelled 
to use stamps. Here, therefore, are 
the means for enablii^ the former to 
gain from the latter a very valuable 
art of its business. The Branch can 
raw bills on terms which would yield 
it a large profit, but which would 
subject the Country Bank to a heavy 
Voi,. XXII. 


loss. The manner in which the re¬ 
venue is here implicated, must not be 
overlooked, althoiqjh it is not neces¬ 
sary for us to enlarge on it. 

A Country Bank ^ives great bene¬ 
fit from its agency, in receiving the 
dividends of the stock, &c. Those 
for whom it acts, accept its own notes 
in payment; and they frequmitly con¬ 
sist of people, not in bu^ess, who 
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live in a gtoo^tr ox smaller degree oo 
the dindebde, aud who thetefbre draw 
fr(«n it the latter ia its notes in the 
way trf running account,. «r ke^ the 
(Aivef part of the notes they receive for 
a. considerable time in their hands. 
The receiving of the dividends enables 
the Bank to make a cash payment to 
its London house, without the cost 
and loss of timeof remitting—^it throws 
into its hands for a time a consider* 
able sum of money for whieh it pays 
little or no interesOH-and it forms a 
valnable means for getting its notes 
into circulation. 

The Branch, by means of its parent, 
can pay the dividends, without patting 
the owners of stock to the expense of 
power of attorney, &c.; it is practi¬ 
cally guaranteed from failure by go¬ 
vernment, therefore its notes are more 
safe than those of the Country Banks; 
it cwsequently is able to take all bu- 
smesB of this kind from the latter. 

The dislike to Bank of England 
notes which exists in places where 
Branches have been established, arises 
frmn the novelty, and must, in the 
nature oi things, speedily give way to 
preference. The Branch is practically 
ensured fromfailure;tlieCountryBank 
is not: the notes of the Branch will 
be readily accepted in every part of 
the country ; those of the Country 
Bank can only be paid in its immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood: the Branch is pro¬ 
tected from run; the Country Bank is 
not: the Branch, by its regulations, in 
effect refuses to take the notes of the 
Country Banks: die latter cannot re¬ 
taliate. From all this, the notes of 
the Bank of England must inevitably 
drive those of the Country Banks al¬ 
most wholly out of circulation. Vt hen 
this shall take place, the Branch will 
practically have the privilr^e of issu¬ 
ing its notes to an almost unlimited 
extent, while the Country Bank will 
be practically prohibited from issuing 
its own notes. 

'iliose who may have sums which 
they wish to place in safety, for a 
sbOTtp^iod, without any regard to in¬ 
terest, will dways prefer the Branch; 
and from this, the latter will do the 
Country Bank very great injury. 

In discounting, the Branch has a 
vcij great advantage over the Coun¬ 
try Bank. Putting a littb coin out of 
sight, it directly, or indirectly, pajm 
everything with its own notes: if it 
draw bills on I^ndon, it tidcss diem 


up with its own notes ; if it take up 
bills ou London for its customers, it 
does so with its own notes. The 
Country Bank can only use its notes to 
a very small extent in making its pay¬ 
ments : it must take up in London its 
own bills, and those of its customers, 
with what is the same to it as gold. 
The Branch charges no commission 
on discounts, the Country Bank must 
therefore lose this part of its business, 
or sacrifice, in reduced rate or com¬ 
mission, a necessary portion of its pro¬ 
fits. If the Branch will not make di¬ 
rect advances, it will make indirect 
ones to the rich to any amount, in the 
shape of discounting ; and it offers 
sufficient inducements in one way or 
another, to gain the accounts of the 
richest houses from the Country Bank. 

Here there is a corporation esta¬ 
blishing Banks throughout the nation 
in opposition to the Country ones. 
These Banks enter the field, not on 
equal terms, but armed by iTOveru- 
ment with exclusive powers and pri¬ 
vileges, wliieb the others are prohibi¬ 
ted by Government from acquiring. 
They can offer every inducement for 
drawing to them business which the 
Country Banks can offer, and, in ad¬ 
dition, they can hold out various at¬ 
tractive ones, which cannot possibly 
be held out by the others. They can 
offer temptations sufficient to draw the 
best business from, and they can do 
business on terms that would be ruin¬ 
ous to, the Country Banks. If they 
have not yet adopted a system calcu¬ 
lated to make the most of their exclu¬ 
sive advantages, they have the power 
to do so at any time, and tliey have 
interest continually urging them to it. 
The system they at present follow 
must inevitably weaken and injure the 
Country Banks to an immense extent, 
by driving their notes out of circula¬ 
tion, and taking from them their best 
business. 

If the Ministry and Legislature had 
wished to adopt the most effectual plan 
for crippling and ultimately ruining 
the Country Banks, short of direct le¬ 
gal enactment, they would have ar¬ 
gued, that, as in trade, so in banking, 
to create a set of Opposition Banks able 
to offer goods of quality which the 
Country Banks could not equal, and 
to sell at prices which the Country 
Banks could not accept, would infalli¬ 
bly realize tiieir wish; and they would 
have done as they have done. They 
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have, in truth, created a aet of Ui>po> 
aittoii Banks able to do bo, and which 
are doing so. When we look at the 
unconstitutional and flagrant injustice 
of this towards the Country Baidts, 
and at the dcBtntctive effects it must 
have on the interests of the communi¬ 
ty, we are astonished, that folly could 
be found to conceive it, that audacity 
could be found to attempt it, and that 
blindness and credulity could be found 
to render it successful. 

Tl»e manner in which the Country 
Banks submitted to it, renders them 
deserving of little commiseration, and 
wc shall say nothing in their favour, 
merely to !>ervc them alone. Had they 
spoken for themselves with the same 
boldness with which we, who had no¬ 
thing to do with them whatever, spoke 
for them, tliey would not, perhaps, at 
this moment have had any Branch 
Banks to contend with. At any rate, 
they would have discharged—what 
they did not discharge—tlieir duty to 
themselves and their country. We 
shall now speak solely for the sake of 
the community. From what we have 
already stated, our readers will be able 
to trace many of tlie evils which this 
weakening and crippling of these Banks 
will bring upon the nation ; but we 
must nevertheless point out in detail 
the following. 

The benefits which these Banka yield 
to large opulent houses, and to wealthy 
individuals, arc of comparatively small 
value. They draw their immense pub¬ 
lic worth from the benefits they yield 
to the middling and small merchants, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen—to the 
middle classes generally. They con¬ 
tribute, far more than anything in our 
system, to the protection, assistance, 
and increase of these classes. AVithout 
them, commerce, manufactures, and 
trade, would, of necessity, be to a great 
extent engrossed by capitalists. The 
population, putting out of sight a few 
of oirr largest cities and towns, would 
consist of poor and rich, and would 
present almost a blank in the place of 
those classes, which comprehend so 
large a portion of the power, wealth, 
and virtue of the empire. This is the 
case in all countries where there are 
no Banks, and our conviction is, that 
without them it would be so in this. 
I .aying London, and two or three other 
large places out of the question, the 
middle classes of this country to a very 
great extent exist, as middle classes. 


through Bmks ; without die direct 
and indirect aid they receive from the 
latter, they would at once sink into 
the lower d&sses, and they could not 
be replaced. 

Of course, nothing but interest in¬ 
duces the Banks to render this aid to 
the middling and small traders and 
manufacturers; and this interest is 
created mainly by their notbs. The 
man of good capital and large business 
can ofler the Bank undeniable secu¬ 
rity, and an account which will yield 
it a handsome annual sum in charges 
of management, and frequently place 
a large balance in its bands ; he can 
offer it sufficient temptations to o}ieit 
an account with, and make advances 
to him, exclusively of the circulation 
of notes. The case is wholly differ¬ 
ent with the man of little capital and 
business; his security is precarious, 
and his returns are too trifling to yield 
commission, &c. to cover the risk. The 
main temptation he can offer is, he 
can put more notes into circulation 
than the rich merchant or tradesman, 
who has twenty times his capital and 
returns. Men of large capital and 
trade, excepting manufacturers, put 
comparatively few notes into circula¬ 
tion. They do their business princi¬ 
pally with bills ; and if they pay notes, 
they commonly pay them to those 
who immediately return them to the 
Bank. But the middling and small 
manufacturers—the bricklayers, car¬ 
penters, butchers, butter and bacon 
dealers, shoemakers, cattle-jobbers, 
&c. &c.—want the money they obtain 
from the Banks chiefly for wages, or 
to pay for produce they buy of coun¬ 
try people; they therefore want it 
in notes, which they keep incessantly 
throwing into circulation. They are 
the instruments by which the Bank is 
enabled to get out, and keep out, its 
paper: therefore, it discounts for them, 
0 {>ens accounts with them, and makes 
them advances. 

From the circulation of notes crea¬ 
ted by the middling and small traders, 
the Bank draws a large part of its 
ability fur making advances to mer¬ 
chants and its rich customers, to whom 
a loan in notes would be worthless, 
and who can only use what is the 
same to it as gold. If a Bank have 
notes to the amount of L. 50,000 con¬ 
stantly in circulation, it has not mere¬ 
ly lent them at interest; it has, by 
discounting and in account, received 
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liSlli, the notes of other BankSj &e. 
iar nearly tire whole. By the i^e 
of these notes, which only cost it a 
trifle fSsr paper, stamps, and engraviniti 
it obtains, perhaps, X<.40,000 in bills 
ah^ cash, which it retains as long as 
tire notes are out, and employs in 
nutking loans to its more opulent 
customers, in taking up its own bills 
and those of its connexions, &c. The 
Bank, by the issue of these notes, in 
the first place, obtains annually the 
intereat or L.50,000, which it other¬ 
wise would not obtain; in the second 
place, it possesses the means of assist¬ 
ing the merchants and large trades¬ 
men, who can only use bill^ or what 
is tile same to it as gold, to the extent 
of L.40,000, which it otherwise would 
not possess; in the third place, it ac¬ 
quires the power of advancing to its 
enstomera generally to the extent of 
perhaps L.70,000, which it otherwise 
would not acquire; and in the fourth 
place, it receives a large sum annually 
in commissions, &c., which it other¬ 
wise would not receive. 

Let the Branch drive the notes of 
the Country Bank out of circulation, 
by forcing them back with its own as 
soon as they are issued; and it will 
cut off almost wholly the aid which 
the middling and small inauufactu- 
rersand traders receive from the Coun¬ 
try Bank in addition to this, it will 
cut off much of the aid which the lat¬ 
ter renders to merchants, and the more 
wealthy manufacturers and tradesmen. 
In such a case as we have stated, the 
Country Bank will have probably more 
than L.70,UOO taken from its roeens 
for assisting its customers generally. 
Excluding the bills it may draw, it 
will have nothing to lend save capital 
of its own, which ia the same to it as 
sovereigns, and sums borrowed, which 
mre the same to it as sovereigns, and 
fmr whitir it pays interest. 

A country market-town, which has 
little trade beyond what is created by 
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the neighbouring farmers, will not 
supply business to support a Bank, if 
the notea be extinguished. In such 
towns the Bank has to depmd chiefly 
on the agricultural population, and it 
can gain very little in the shape of 
commission and discount. The capi¬ 
tal as well as profits of men in trade 
and manufactures, continually passes 
and repassrs through the Bank; and 
in consequence large yearly returns are 
formed. But the prrats only of land¬ 
owners and farmers pass through it; 
and in consequence, no yearly returns 
of moment are formed, except by the 
accounts of a very few of the rich land- 
owners. If a pretty large farmer keep 
a Banking account, his yearly returns 
in it probably fall considerably short 
of L.iOOO. Scarcely any bills circu¬ 
late amidst farmers, therefore there is 
little discounting or bill-drawing for 
the Bank. But the circulation of notes 
is far better in proportion to its 
amonnt amidst the agricultural popu¬ 
lation, than in trading places. Farm¬ 
ers and village tradesmen, from living 
at a distance from Banks and towns, 
keep notes a considerable time in their 
hands. The notes, on being received 
from the Bank, arc taken soiqc miles 
from home; they are then put slowdy 
into circulation; they circulate very 
slowly ; and they have some distance 
to travel before they reach home. In 
consequence, notes thus issued keep 
out much longer than those issued in 
large trading places. 

The Bank, therefore, in such a 
town, draws its profits chiefly from 
the circulation of notes ; without this 
circulation, it could not find profits to 
keep it in existence. If the Branch 
Banks extinguish the notes of the 
Country ones, a vast ]>art of the api- 
cultural population must be deprived 
of Banks altogether. 

We are not saying that the sup- 
|)re8Bion of their notes would render 
It impossible for the Banks to find a 
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* We may here observe, that putting out of sight the Branch Banks, the siippres- 
sion of small notes will materially diminish the aid received by middling bnd small 
manufocturisrs and traders, from Country Banks. Tliit aid is wanted in a ronsidcr- 
able degree for the payment of wages : if the master obtain small notes, he pays 
them to bis men, and they gain a circulation sufficient for the purpose of the Bank; 
but if he obtun large notes, he has to get them exchanged for sovereigns, and in 
consequence, they are immediately returned to the Bsnk. The latter might almost 
as well lend gold, as five-pound notes. 'I'he suppression of small notes is, in a 
great degree, the destruction of the inducement, which leads Country Banks to dis. 
count for, and make loanrto, the persons we have described. 
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sufficiency of capital. They could, if 
ncceaasry, provide a superabundance 
of wld, or capital equal in aoUdity to 
gold. The difficulty would be, they 
could not make profits. If a Country 
Bank be reatrictra from issuing any¬ 
thing save sovereigns or Bank of Eng¬ 
land notes, it must have its own capi¬ 
tal constantly employed on safe secu¬ 
rity, to be able to make common inte¬ 
rest of it; and it must have the mo¬ 
ney confided to it at interest constant¬ 
ly employed on safe security, to be 
aUe to make one or two per cent pro¬ 
fit from it. If it have the money 
it thus pays interest for, frequently 
idle on its hands, it will lose from it. 
Thus circumstanced, it must provide 
no more capital than it constantly 
employ on good security. The Lon¬ 
don Bank, which issues no notes, sti¬ 
pulates with each person who opens 
an account with it, that he shall let a 
portion of his capital generally remain 
with it free of interest; and this ena¬ 
bles it to have a sufficiency of idle 
money constantly on hand for dis¬ 
counting, &c. The Country Bank can 
establish no such system, and its notes 
serve it instead of this money lent 
without interest. The former obtains 
in its deposits a large sum of money 
free of interest to trade with, which it 
could only obtain us a Bank ; if it can¬ 
not employ it, it loses nothing; if it 
cinjduy it a part of the year, it makes 
reasonable profit of it. The latter ob¬ 
tains in its notes a large sum of mo¬ 
ney, free of interest, with the excep¬ 
tion of the cost of paper, &c., which 
it could only obtain as a Bank, and if 
it have this sum occasionally idle, it 
still extracts from it adequate profits. 

'The Country Bank, by means of its 
notes, can suHer its own property, to 
a very great extent, to remain vested 
in land, the funds, &c.; its banking 
capital is in a large degree created by 
what are practically its acceptances. 
It lends these acceptances at interest ; 
when it cannot lend them, it loses no¬ 
thing from having them idle, therefore 
it can always have them in abundance 
for occasional, as well as regular, cus¬ 
tomers. Its banking profits are-in a 
great measure a clear addition to the 
profits it would otherwise make of its 
property. But if it cannot issue notes, 
it must convert its property into sove¬ 
reigns or Bank of England notes, and 
then, aUmving for expenses, losses, 
and risk, it can scarcely hope to make 
more of it in a term of years^ than it 
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could do by vesting it in land, the 
funds, &C. It must k^ no mouqr 
idle, and it must not discount for, or 
lend to, pet^e of doubtful credit. It 
must confine its business to men of 
Urge trade, for the sake of commis¬ 
sion, See .; and it must refuse small 
accounts. In coun^ towns, such as 
we have described, it will not be able 
to find business to pay ita-expenses. 
In truth, there will be no adeqimte 
inducements to cause men of capi^ 
to continue Banks anywhere, save in 
a few places of very large trade- 
Our readers are aware that we dis¬ 
sent from the panegyrics which it is 
the fashion to lavish on unlimited com* 
petition. In trade, corapedtipn is up 
to a certain point Wneficial; but, in 
its extreme, it is more pernicious than 
monopoly. But whatever may be the 
case in trade, competition amidst 
Banks cannot well fail, if carried be¬ 
yond a certain point, to be very ruin¬ 
ous to the community. The great 
object which all profess to have in 
view is, to render Banks as solid as 
possible, and to guard them to the 
utmost from failure. Now, nothing 
could be more admirably calculated 
for defeating this object than the 
competition which is raised amidst 
them by the Branch Banks. Every 
one knows, that, before the establish¬ 
ment of the latter, the charges of 
Country Banks were quite as low as 
the public good requir^—were at the 
lowest point that the necessary profits 
of the Banks would sanction. These 
necessary chaises must be lowered, to 
place them on an equality with the 
charges of the Branch Banks ; they 
must be lowered beyond this, for the 
Country Bank must undersell, to re¬ 
tain its business; it cannot equal its 
rival in quality, therefore it must be 
below it in price. Then it must make 
hazardous sacrifices to keep even a 
part of its notes in circulation, and re¬ 
tain its connexions. By thus redu¬ 
cing the necessary charges of the 
Country Banks, by taking from them 
their employment in respect of go¬ 
vernment securities, by attracting 
from them temporary deposits, by 
depriving them of their best custom¬ 
ers, of such customers as frequent¬ 
ly have large balances with them, and 
by driving their notes out of dreu.- 
lation, the Branch Banks will cause 
them to be not only far less solid, but 
scarcely worthy of being trusted. They 
will place them in such drcumslancea 
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that few ol’.them will be able to atand 
^gainat afienoal ran. Oar belief -is, 
tbat lbe Branch Banks will ^leedily 
oampei many of the Country ones to 
retire from business ; they must ine¬ 
vitably do this, if they drive the notes 
of the latter out of circulation, for 
many of the Country Banks, which 
exist in small towns, and depend on 
the agriculturists, could not, without 
their notes, make profit to pay theif 
expenses- 

if tile Branch Banks would yield 
to the cominunity all the benefits 
which it reaps from the Country 
ones, there would be the less cause for 
regret, should they drive tlie latter out 
of beiog. They might produce a season 
of inconvenience, loss, and bankrupt¬ 
cy, but there would Aground for ho¬ 
ping that it would not be of perma¬ 
nent duration, and that things might 
again go on as usual. But they will 
not do this. Allowing them every 
merit which their warmest admirers 
can claim for them, they are worth¬ 
less, compared with the Country 
Banks, in so far as concenis the com¬ 
munity at large. 

The Branch Banks take no sums at 
interest, therefore the vast benefits 
which the Country ones yield on this 
point would be lost to the community. 
They will open no accounts with, and 
make no advances, to the middling 
and small manufacturers and traders, 
and the farmers ; therefore the vast 
benefits which the Country ones yield 
on this point would be lost to the 
cominunity. They establish them¬ 
selves only in large places; therefore, 
if thev, bv their notes, annihilate tile 
Country ones established in smalt 
country towns, they will deprive these 
towns, and, in consequence, large 
agricultural districts, of fian^ alto¬ 
gether. 

'ilie slandered Country Banks of 
England—the Banks which have been 
stained with every epithet that could 
indicate them to be a public pest—act 
on a system which is infinitely more 
rational in principle, and more bene¬ 
ficial to the public at large, than that 
acC^ on cither by the London Banks 
or the Bank of England. The Lon¬ 
don Banks are, in a very great d^pree. 
Banks for the rich only. The deposit 
they require, in effect prohibits men 
of small capital from opening accounts 
with them. It is contrary to all sound 
principle, that a man when he b^ni 
buuEfcss, and needs all the capital he 


can raise, should be required to keep 
a part of his capital generally lock^ 
up in the Buik, as repayment to the 
latter for managing his banking busi¬ 
ness. In such a case, the individual 
supports the Bank, and not the Bank 
the individual; the community exists 
for the good of the Bank, and not the 
Bank for the good of the community. 
The Bank employs the sums which 
it thus extracts from its customers, in 
a way c-alculated to yield the least be¬ 
nefit to both the latter and the com¬ 
munity at large. Its system restricts 
it from making general advances to 
its customers, beyond the amount of 
their capital; and from making short 
loans to industrious frugal men of 
small property and trade. It takes 
large sums from those who could eiii- 
piny them in fair trade for individual 
and general benefit; and, as its rules 
prohibit it from using them in such a 
manner as would yield general advan¬ 
tage, it very frequently makes<i>uch a 
useof them as pr^uces general injury. 

The London Banks, as we have 
said, are, in a great degree. Banks for 
the ndt only. The middling and 
small traders have need in their busi¬ 
ness for all the capital they can com¬ 
mand ; they can spare none to lock up 
in a Bank, therefore they can have no 
banking account. They are deprived 
of the manifold and important bene¬ 
fits which the Country Banks yiekt to 
})eople like themselves. This, how¬ 
ever, is not felt in London as it would 
be in country places. In consequence 
of it, a man requires much more capi¬ 
tal to begin a small business in this 
overgrown place, than he would re¬ 
quire in the generality of country 
towns ; but the population is so large 
and rich, that be is pretty sure of a 
good sale, quick returns, and high pro¬ 
fits. He has everything he deals in at 
hand, so that he can have it in bis 
shop 08 soon as he buys it. The bill- 
brokers, and individuals who make a 
trade of discounting, form to liim a 
kind of substitute for a Bank to a cer¬ 
tain extent. But notwithstanding all 
this, the want of Banks in ].ondonfor 
the middling and small traders, is a 
grievous evil. In the first place, that 
amount of capital which womd enable 
one of them to make a coraforuble 
commencement in the country, would 
be insufficient in London. In the se- 
cojid place, if one of them get mto tem- 
pontfy straits from buying tw large¬ 
ly, or any other cause than msolveii- 
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cy, he cannot, as in the country, get 
aid from his banker at common inte¬ 
rest, but he must resort to bill-draw¬ 
ing, and buy assistance with ruinous 
discount. In this way many of them 
are ruincil. In the third place, this 
forms a prolific source of fraud and 
robbery. In the country, the trader is 
aware that his Bank has its eyes con¬ 
stantly upon him, and that extrava¬ 
gance in'living, or misconduct in bu¬ 
siness, would destroy his credit with 
it; while this operates as a most 
wholesome check upon his general 
conduct, the Bank, by its assistance, 
preserves him from temptations to be 
dishonest. In London ho is free from 
this chock, and wlien he gets into dif¬ 
ficulties, they lead him to strong in- 
coii lives to playing the rogue. It 
therefore hap]iens that there are infi¬ 
nitely more extravagance and irregu¬ 
larity of conduct, more fraudulent 
failures, and more robbing of credi¬ 
tors in proportion, amidst the mid¬ 
dling and small traders of I,ondun, than 
amidst thosMc of country places. 

While this system of the l^ondon 
Banks practically deprives all but the 
more wealthy members of the com¬ 
munity uf tlic benefits of Banks, it is 
a very pernicious one to the latter, 
compared with the system of the Coun¬ 
try ones. In its direct eft'ects, it takes 
from them a part of their capital, and 
contracts their power of doing busi¬ 
ness; instead of virtually increasing 
their capital and power of doing bu¬ 
siness, by making them frequent ad¬ 
vances. In its indirect effects, it greatly 
narrows their business with, and en¬ 
larges their losses from, the smaller 
traders. In point of security, it gives 
the I^undon Bank no advantage of 
importance over the Country one. The 
trading capital of the former consists 
in a great measure of deposits; it is 
to a very great extent borrowed mo¬ 
ney liable to be called in at a moment’s 
notice; therefore, if there can be no 
run with notes, there can be the more 
ruinous one fur deposits. The system 
of the Country Bunks yields much 
greater profits with less risk, than 
that of the I,ondon ones. It was very 
clearly proved during the panic that 
the Ixmdon Banks were not a whit 
more secure than the Country ones. 

To the London Banks themselves, 
their system is about the worst that 
could be devised. Few in number as 
' they are in proportion, they could not 
•btain business to pay their expenses 


save in auch a place as London. They 
are enabled by their situation to avail 
tliemselves of the earliest and best in¬ 
formation in trafficking in government 
seenrities, and on this point they have 
a very great advantage over the Coun¬ 
try ones—they draw a vast amount of 
profit from the enormous mass of bu¬ 
siness thrown into their hands by the 
Country ones, and the latter ere whol¬ 
ly destitute of this advantage—they 
exist in the focus in which the bills 
of the whole country concentrate, and 
on this point in regard to discounting, 
they have a very great advantage over 
the Country ones—and they are situa¬ 
ted where rich men,—^not only rich 
men of business, but rich noblemen, 
private gentlemen, professional men, 
&c. who commonly have large balan¬ 
ces with them—abound, and on this 
point they have a very great advantage 
over the Country ones. Were the Lon¬ 
don Banks reduced on these points to 
an equality with the Country ones, 
their system would not keep them in 
e\istence. Were the Country Banks 
to act on this system, half of them, 
perhaps we may say two-thirds, would 
have to retire from business. 

What the London Banks are, the 
Bank of England and its Branches are 
in essentials, so far as regards the com¬ 
munity. They are Banks for the more 
wealthy only. In regard however to 
their own profit, they diffi-r materially 
from the London Banks. They dis¬ 
count with their own notes, and they 
make payments with their own notes ; 
tliey can, therefore, make their system 
very profitable cither in London or in 
a country town. 

It is not for us to sketch the Aeau 
idfal of a Bank, but it seems evident 
that it should comprehend these par¬ 
ticulars :—The Bank should exist for 
the benefit of all classes of the com¬ 
munity, but more especially for that 
of theraiddleand lower ones—itshould 
render, to the utmost point, assistance 
to all, but more especially to the mid¬ 
dle and lower classes; it should ena¬ 
ble the man having money to lend, to 
find safe and reasonably profitable em¬ 
ployment for it, and it should enable 
the* honest, industrious, frugal man, 
wanting to borrow, to obtain money 
at moderate interest—it should not di¬ 
minish capital and confine it in parti¬ 
cular channels, but enlarge it, and dif¬ 
fuse it generally—it should collect the 
idle money of rich, and then pro¬ 
vide them interest for it by lending it. 
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u ftur •» Mkfleiy will permit, at mode¬ 
rate mtoEcat, and in proper portions, 
to thoae who need, down to the man 
of li^ capital, and even to him of 
ntme—and its profits should arise, not 
from the loss of this or that class or 
individual, but from tlie benefits it 
renders to all. 

Such should manifestly be some of 
the characteristics of a Bank, so far 
as concerns the community at large. 
Judged of with lefaence to them, uie 
system of the English Country Bwks 
makes a near approach to perfectitm; 
while that of tne London Banks, and 
of theBank of England and its Branch¬ 
es, is about as defective and vicious, 
as the nature of things will adnrit of. 
Nevelrtheless, the Country Banks are 
vilified, as the bane of public prospe¬ 
rity, and they are in course of sacri¬ 
fice to the Bank of England and its 
Branches, Jbr the good of the commu^ 
nittf! It would be well for the em¬ 
pire, if the guides of public opinion 
would learn <to examine, before they 
calumniate; and if they would em¬ 
ploy some of that time, which they 
now devote to boasting and self-adu¬ 
lation, in collecting facts and making 
themselves acquainted with the max¬ 
ims of honesty. 

To sum up then—and the import¬ 
ance of the subject well justifies repe¬ 
tition—the Branch Banks will inflict 
the following injuries on the commu- 
nitv. 


quenee, the solidi^ and eredit, of the 
Country. Banks. They will cause the 
latter to be much more liable to runs, 
and much more liable to be ruined by 
runs; they will render runs more fire- 

n ut and ruinous. They will greatly 
inish the means of these Banin for 
employing the sums they receive at 
interest from the middle and lower 
classes, and, of course, they will great¬ 
ly diminish to these classes the means 
of investing such sums at interest. 

These, amidst other injuries, the 
Branch Banks will inevitably bring 
upon the community; and they will 
yield no countervailing'benefits worthy 
of mention. The security they may 
impart to a part of the note currency, 
will, as we shall hereafter show, be 
worthless when weighed against the 
insecurity in which they must place 
general premerty. 

Passing from the certain to the pro¬ 
bable evils, of which they arc calcu¬ 
lated to be the parents, it is very pro¬ 
bable that they will drive the notes 
of Country Banks almost wholly out of 
circulation. It is confidently asserted, 
that the Bank of England intends them 
to do this, and will not be sparing in 
efforts to enable them to do it. Put¬ 
ting the wish of the Bank out of sight, 
their natural operation is of a kind to 
accomplish it. The notes of Country 
Banks, in late years, Iiave kept gold 
from circulating, much less from the 
efforts of the Banks, than from the 


They must immediately drive a very 
large part of the notes of the Country 
Banks out of circulation. This is mat¬ 
ter of certainty. By doing this, they 
will deprive, not only the more weal¬ 
thy, but the middling and small ma- 
ni^tuzers and traders, of great part 
of the aid which they have been ac¬ 
customed to reoave from the Country 
Bulks. 

In proportion as they do this, they 
will dimwiiii the demand for labour, 
weaken the props of wages, and injure 
generally the working dasses. They 
will Hkewiae diminiim in the same 
proportion the numbers, property, and 
influence of the middle classes. 

In proportion as they do this, tbev 
will destroy that adutary control which 
Country Banks now virtually ex- 
er«M ever the geneml conduct of the 
smaller and more needy traders, and 
increase, amidst the latter, misconduct 
and knavery. 

They will very greatly reduce the 
business and profits, and, in eonse- 


preference shewn them by the com¬ 
munity. Tbey have been much more 
convenient, and they have caused 
much less trouble and loss in respect 
of weight and counterfeits, than gold, 
therefore they have been generally 
preferred as a circulating medium. 
The notes of the Branch Banks can 
scarcely fail of obtaining such a deci¬ 
ded preference over the notes of the 
Country Banks, as the latter have had 
over gold. They will be as safe as 
gold; like it, they will be payable 
everywhere; and tbey possess vepy 
great advantages over tbe rival notes. 
In and about London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, tbe notes of* the Bank 
of England, have brou^t the notes of 
Country Banks into sum discredit tliat 
they wul only be accepted from ne¬ 
cessity ; and they will have the same 
effect in course of time wherever the 
Branch Banks may be established. 

If they do this, they will compel a 
great number of the Country Banka to 
abandtm business, and they will de- 
7 
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nrive large agricultural districts whol¬ 
ly of Banks. 

llie Country Banks that may re¬ 
main in existence, must of necessity 
become Banks chiefly for the more 
wealthy. If a Bank do not issue notes, 
or stipulate for deposits free of inte¬ 
rest—if it do not practically possess a 
large amount of capital free of inte¬ 
rest, and which it can only possess and 
employ through its banking operations 
—if it possess no other capital than 
itt own solid property and the balan¬ 
ces of its customers—it must have 
nothing to do with poor borrowers 
and small accounts. In truth we 
doubt much whether such a Bank 
could make profits to remunerate it¬ 
self in any other than such places as 
T.ondon, Liverpool, and Manchester, 
where rich men, discounting, and large 
accounts, abound. Our belief is, that 
if Branch Banks be established in all 
the more considerable towns, and the 
notes of Country Banks be wholly put 
out of circulation, the Country Banks 
will be compelled to relinquish busi¬ 
ness everywhere, save in a few of the 
largest places. 

The bulk of the community will 
thus be deprived of the benefits of 
Banks altogether; the consequences 
of this may be gathered from what we 
have already stated. 

Thus far wc have merely spoken of 
the advantages which the Country 
Banks yield to the community at large, 
and of the immense loss in these 
vantages which die Branch Banks arc 
calculated to occasion. We have look¬ 
ed at the Branch Banks solely with 
reference to the public evils tliey will 
create by the injury they may do to 
the Country ones. I'ime and space 
will not suffer us to pursue the in¬ 
quiry farther at present, but in our 
next Number we shall resume it, and 
point out some of the other grievous 
evils which are likely to flow from 
these Branches. 'We shall likewise 
examine the fashionable currency doc¬ 
trines, the accusations, and the calum¬ 
nies, which have hrought the Country 
Banks into their present condition of 
loss and danger. In so doing, wc shall 
not conceal the defects of the latter, 
or withhold suggestions of a remcilial 
nature. 

Wc cannot, however, conclude this 
Article, without saying a word on tlie 
defence which the Representatives of 
the Country Banks, assembled in Lon- 

Voi.. Xkll. 


don, have put forth to justify tlieir 
silence and inaction when the scheme 
for establishing Branch Banks was 
promulgated. The subjject affords a 
most instructive lesson to the country. 

Our readers remember that at that 
period the London Press, with little 
exception, covered the Country Banks 
with every charge that was calculated 
to ruin them, and to prove that their 
utter extinction would be a mat pub¬ 
lic blessing. That was a fatu moment 
for the British Empire, when the la¬ 
bours of this Press were directed to 
matters of Political Economy. Its 
previous enormities in incessantly at¬ 
tacking the Constitution, produced a 
sufliciencyof publicinjury in theshape 
of disaffection, convulsion, and diroe ; 
hut they were almost harmless, com¬ 
pared with its subsequent enormities 
m attacking the property and bread 
of every member of the community. 
What this Press asserted against the 
Country Banks, the Ministry in effect, 
and almost in terras, repeat^, and the 
IjegisIatuTc sanctioned. These Banks 
stood blackened and condemned- 
charged with the most heinous offences, 
unddended, and apparently indefen¬ 
sible. There were Country Bankers 
in the House of Commons, but they 
were in essentials speechless; the lit¬ 
tle they ventui-ed to say, did not 
amount to much more than confession 
and excuse: it was only afterwards, 
when the mischief was done, that they 
were bold enough to speak the trutli. 
Sentence was pronounced against the 
Banks, without defence, and with a 
silence on their part tantamount to a 
confession of its perfect justice. 

The Country Bankers now cite this 
conduct in the London Press and the 
Ministry, as the great cause of their 
silence and submission. 

Here then are men—^and English¬ 
men—who own, that they were silent 
under the most false and calumnious 
charges, and that they submitted with¬ 
out rctistance to measures calculated 
to have the most destructive effect on 
their interests, because the London 
Press and Government were against 
them, and because there was little 
hope that they could profit by con¬ 
trary conduct. We record it with 
sliame; we are grieved that any body 
of Englishmen could be found to adopt 
such conduct; and we dcvouUy hope 
that its consequences will prevent it 
from being ever token as an example. 
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Had the Snglidi Banka done what 
was done by we Scottish bnes^ they 
might not have been so succes^ol as 
the latter^ but thdr resistance would 
have richly repaid them. They wovdd 
have been seconded by such a power¬ 
ful portion of the community as would 
have ensured, if not discussion, inqui¬ 
ry in Parliament; and inouiry, at the 
least, would have dispellca imioranoe, 
refuted calumny, restored tneir cha¬ 
racter and credit, and proved that the 
Branch Banks were wholly unneces¬ 
sary. By chance —-we speak doubt- 
ingly—inquiry might have placed be¬ 
fore the Legislature the mighty evils 
which the Branch Banks were calcu¬ 
lated .1^ proiluce. The English Bank¬ 
ers compromised by their conduct the 
rights and privileges of the subject, 
and they have reaped from it what 
they deserved. 

But we suspect they were influen¬ 
ced by other reasons; in their state¬ 
ment, they say that certain of them 
are tHendly to the ** liberal and en¬ 
lightened principles of trade” now in 
fashion. Hence, we apprehend, the 
great cause of their silence and inac¬ 
tion. These liberal and enlightened 
men could only act on abstract doc¬ 
trine; and they could not for their 
lives so illiberal and bigoted, as to 
gainsay political economists and phi- 
, losophers by profession ; and place 
themselves in array against a Minis¬ 
try and House of Commons, liberal 
and enlightened beyond precedent and 
imitation. To have done this would 
have been the loss of character; it 
w'ould have branded them as men ut¬ 
terly ignorant of their own business, 
and the enemies of their own interest. 
The infatuation produced by the pre¬ 
vailing doctrines of trade and curren¬ 
cy has been as astonishing, as its fruits 
have been deplorable. iMffcrent in¬ 
terests have known that the applica¬ 
tion of these doctrines to their respec¬ 
tive trades would be ruinous to them ; 
they have known this from daily expe¬ 
rience, and conclusive demonstration ; 
yet they have submitted to it, in spite 
of their knowledge, with a kind of 
half belief that it would benefit them. 
When diey have at length been rou¬ 


sed to resistance by its ealamitous ope¬ 
ration, they have in effect admitted 
its wisdom, and denounced their own 
efibrts, by prodaiming that it would 
benefit all but themselves. Apply the 
liberal and enlightened principles to 
all trades but mine! has been the ge¬ 
neral cry. H»-e are the Banks cryuig 
up Free Trade, in their endeavours to 
obtain a monopoly against their Branch 
rivals ; that particular kind of compe¬ 
tition which they wish to put down in 
their own tirade, they say ought to ex¬ 
ist in other trades. There is no real 
difference between the competition 
which the Branches have cstd)lished 
amidst Banks, and that wltich Free 
Trade has established amidst the ship¬ 
owners and silk'manufacturers. It is 
from conduct like this, that the coun¬ 
try has been scourged as it has been. 

Men of all trades and interests may 
DOW learn, that principles which they 
find to be false in regard to their own 
interests, may be equally false in re¬ 
gard to the interests of others ; they 
may learn, that the system which is 
to ruin themselves, may be equally cal¬ 
culated to ruin their neighbours. They 
may learn, further, that the wisest 
policy they can pursue is to content 
themselves with the management of 
their own affidrs, without pretending 
to know what ought to be done with 
the affairs of other people. 

The nation may now learn, that the 
fine frenzy of abstract doctrine is far 
le.is trustworthy than the rough and 
vulgar reason of daily experience. It 
may learn, that the enthusiasm and 
fanaticism of trade and currency creeds 
lead us directly to error and evil, os 
those of other creeds; and that the only 
safe guides it can follow in the ma¬ 
nagement of its concerns, are plain 
fact, physical and arithmetical proof, 
sob» reason, and bumble expediency. 
It may learn, moreover, that the sys¬ 
tem of rash and wholesale l^slation 
on matters vitally affbeting its inte¬ 
rests, without inquiry, in the teet^ 
of all that experience can plead, and 
solely upon the dreams m theory- 
manufacturers, cannot well yield it 
anything save Iom uid calamity. 
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WORKS rilEPARlNG FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 


A History of the Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Memoirs of the Life of General 
Wolfe. By Robert Southey. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of an Attempt to reach the 
North Pole, by means of Travelling over 
llie Ice in Sledge-boats, in the Year 1827. 
By Captain W. £. Parry, R.N., F.K.S., 
fcc., Commander of the Expedition. With 
Plates and Charts. Printed uniformly 
with Captain Parry’s First, Second, and 
Third Voyages, for the Discovery of a 
Nortli'West Passage. 4to, 

Narrative of a Second Expedition to 
Explore the American Shores of the 
Polar Sea, from the Mouth of the Mac¬ 
kenzie River Easterly, to that of the Cop¬ 
per Mine River, from thence by Great 
Bear Lake, to Winter Quarters. By 
Doctor Richardson, accompanied by 
Lieuteuant Kendal: and from the Mac¬ 
kenzie River, Westerly, towards Icy 
Cape, by Captain Franklin, accompanied 
by Commander Black. Illustrated with 
Charts and various Plates, descriptive of 
Local Scenery, and the more striking in¬ 
cidents of the Expedition. 4to. 

Narrative of a Residence and Travels 
of Three Years on the River Colombia, 
Southwards towards California, and in 
the adjacent Countries in the North- 
Western parts of North America; and 
an Account of a Journey across the Ame¬ 
rican Continent. With Appendixes of 
Natural History, collected during the 
time. By Mr David Douglas, A.L.S., 
in the Service of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London. 8vo. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to ex¬ 
plore the NorUiern Coast of Africa, in 
1821 and 1822; comprehending an Ac¬ 
count of the Syrtis and Cyrenaica; of 
the Ancient Cities composing the Pen- 
tapolis, and other various existing Re¬ 
mains. By Captain F. W'. Beechey, 
R.N., and H. W. Beecliey, E^q. With 
Plates, Maps, &c. &c. 4to. 

Travels in the Hudjaz, with a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Manners and Customs of the 
Bedouin Arabs. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 2 vols. 4to. 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni 
Finati, Native of Italy. Written by him¬ 
self. 2 vols. ))ost 8vo. 

The United Status of North America, 
as they arc now in (heir Poiiiicat, Reli¬ 
gions, and Social Relations. 

Vot. XXll. 


Narrative of a Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, from Calcutta 
to Bombay. By the Right Rev. Regi¬ 
nald Hebcr, late Lord Bi^op of Calcutta, 
With a Map, and several IJlustrativo 
Plates from the Author's own Sketches. 
4to. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in 
Mexico, in the Year 1826, with some 
Account of the Mines of that Country. 
By Captain Guorge Lyon, 11. N. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

The Present State of the Island of 
Sardinia. By Captain William Henry 
Smyth, R.N., K.S.S., F.B.&, F.&A., 
and Memb. of the Astron. Soc. of Lon¬ 
don. With numerous Plates. 8vo. 

Historical Sketches of the I^atter Part 
of Reign of Charles the First, inclu¬ 
ding his Trial and Execution. With an 
Account of the Sums exacted by the Com¬ 
monwealth from tlie Royalists, and the 
Names of all those who compounded for 
their Estates, with several important 
Documents, and numerous original Por¬ 
traits. By W. D. Fellows, 4to. 

Rise and Progress of the English Com¬ 
monwealth, from the tirst Settlement of 
the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. With an 
Appendix of Documents and Records, 
hitherto unpublished, illustrating the his- 
toiy of the Civil and Criminal Jurispru¬ 
dence of England. By Francis Pal- 
grave, Esq., of tlie Inner Temple. 2 vols- 
4to. 

The Present State of Hayti (St Do- 
•liiigo), with Rem,<iirkson its Agriculture, 
Commerce, Laws, Religion, Finances, 
and Population, and Observations illus¬ 
trative ot the Impracticability of promo¬ 
ting Cultivation in the Colonies by means 
of Free Labourers. By James Franklin, 
Esq. Post Svo. 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the Rev. 
George Wilson Bridges, A.M., Member of 
the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, 
and Rector of the Parish of Sc Ann, Ja- 
maica. 2 vols. Bvo. 

Tlie Thirtl Volume of the History of 
the Late War in Spain and Portugal. 
By Robert Southey. 4to. 

The Clarendon Papers, 2 vols. 4to, 
will be published in a few days. 

Yes and No, a Tale of the Day. By 
the Author of Matilda. 

Observations and Illustrations of the 
History of tlic Poet Gray. By the late 
George Barlace. 
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Angelos* (Fotber and Son) Remini¬ 
scences from 1750 to the Present Time. 

The Red River. By the Author of 
die Spy, Pilot, &C. 

Mr Elmties has in the Press, Arch{hw>, 
turil Jorisprudence, the Lews which 
Govern the Ftofession of Architecture, 
the Priwtical Part of Building, &e. 

The Subaltern’s Log-Book, including 
Anecdotes of well, known Military Cha- 
ivcters, in post Svo, is announced as 
nearly ready. 

Ihe Memoirs of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Collingwood, long announced for publica¬ 
tion, will exhibit much important Histo- 
rieal information concerning events which 
took place in l^uin, Italy, &c., during the 
last War. 

A short Series of Popular Lectures on 
the Steam Engine, by Dr Lardner, the 
Professor of Mechanical Philosophy in 
the New University, is announced for 
publicadon. The author professes to 
have treated the subject in the most fa¬ 
miliar style, and to have stripped it so 
far of mathematical reasoning and tech¬ 
nical phraseology, as to render it at once 
intelligible and interesting to the general 
reader. 


Herbert Lacy. By the Author of 
Granby. 

We are informed the cause of the de¬ 
lay in the publication of Mr Canning’s 
Phrliamentary Speeches, is owing alone 
«o the Memoir and Portrait which are to 
accompany them. 

Mr George Cruikshank is engsged in 
Illustrations of Cowper’s John Gilpin, 
which will be published about Christmas. 

The some clever Artist is also engaged 
in designing and engraving a Series of 
about Thirty Subjects, to illustrate Punch 
and Judy, as it is performed in the streets# 
which will likewise be published about 
Christmas, with a History and Dialogue 
of the Performance. 

The New Novel of Cuthbert. By the 
authoress of " Stanmore." 

A Summary of the Laws relating to 
the Government and Maintenance of the 
Poor, by Sir Gregory Lewin, Barrister 
at Law, of the Middle Temple. Author 
of ^ A Summary of the Law of Parish 
Settlements.” 

Mr Wilson, Teacher of Dancing, Au¬ 
thor of several Works on Dancing, &c. 
has now in the press, A Dramatic Piece, 
also a New Work on Dancing. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales of the Moors; or, Rainy Days 
in Rosa, shire. Dedicated to Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. 12mo. 

A ‘Deatise on the Law of Scotland, 
relative to the Poor. By Alexander 
Dunlop, Esq. Jun. Advocate. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Svo. 

Pathological, and Practical Researches 
on the Diseases of the Brain and the 
Spinal Cord. By John Abercrombie, 
hLD. Svo. t 

General Synopsis of the Decisions of 
the Court of lesion, from the com- 
mencement of the Reports to the present 
Time. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. 
Part 1. will be ready in November. 

Dr Brown’s complete Course of Lec¬ 
tures on the Philosophy of the Mind; 
with a Portrait, a Life of the Author, and 
a full Index. In one roL Svo, atereo- 
type. 


Cases decided in the House of Lords, 
on Appeal from the Courts of Scotland, 
1826 - 1887 . Reported by James Wilson, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and Patrick Shaw, 
Esquires, Advocates. 

Three Addresses on Subjects connect¬ 
ed with the Lord’s Supper. By Uie Rev. 
Charles Watson, Minister of Bnintis- 
land. 

The Picture of Scotland. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of Traditions of Edin¬ 
burgh. In two volumes post Svo, with 
plates. 

Introductory Lectures to a Course of 
Anatomy. By the late John Barclay, 
M. D., with Life of the Author, by George 
BallingaJl, M.1). Svo. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with Cor¬ 
rections and large Additions in Notes. 
By J. R. M'Cullf^, Esq. Ju 4 vols. Svo, 
beautifully printed. 
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AGBlCULTITitE. 

The British Farroer’s (Quarterly) Ma> 
gazine. By H. Fleming. No. V, 4s. 

BOTANY. 

The Florist's Guide» and Cultivator's 
Directory. Coloured plates. No. IV. 3b. 

Edward’s Botanical Register. Colour, 
ed plates. Na Vlll. of Vot. Xlll. 48. 

leones Filieum'. Figures and Descrip¬ 
tion of Ferns, principally such as have 
been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, 
&c. By J. W. Hooker, LL.D. Fasci¬ 
culus III. L.1, 5s. and L.2, 2s. 

The Pomological Magazine of Fruits 
cultivated for the Dessert. Conducted 
by two Gentlemen intimately connected 
with the Horticultural Society of London. 
No. I. Coloured plates. 5s. 

The Profitable Planter. By William 
Poiitey, ornamental planter, &c. to the 
Duke of Bedford. Fourth edition. 108.6d. 

Edward’s Botanical Register; or. 
Guide for selecting the finest Plants and 
Flowers for Gardens, Greenhouses, and 
Hothouses, with directions for their cul¬ 
tivation, 8cc. Eight colomed Plates. No. 
X. of vol. Xlll. 4s. 

lilOGBAPUY. 

Memoirs of the Public Life and Ad¬ 
ministration of the Right Hon. the Earl 
of I.iverpooL 6vo, 15s. 

Memoirs of George Jeffries, Lord 
High Chancellor of England. By W. H. 
Wolrich, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 

FINE ABTS. 

Canova's Works, engraved in outline. 
By N. Moses. Part IV. 

HisroBY. 

Sketches of the War in Greece. By 
James Green, Esq. With Notes by R. 
L. Green, Esq. 8vo, 9s. 6d. 

The Histoiy of the War in the Penin- 
sula under Napoleon. By General Foy. 
Vol. II. 8vo, L.1, Is. 

Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

The Establishment of the Turks in Eu¬ 
rope. Bvo, 5s. fid. 

Chronicles of London Bridge. By an 
Antiquary. 8vo, L.1, 8a. and.4..2, Ss. 

LAW. 

Historic^ Essay on tire Laws, &c. of 
Rome. 8vo, 10s. fid. 

Statutes at Large. Vol. IL Part I. 
4to, L.1, 28. 

Mr Peel's Acts, alphabetically arran¬ 
ged. 5s. 

MEDICINE. 

Introduction to the Science of the 
Pulse as applied to Medicine. By Julius 
Rueco, M.D. 2 vols. L.2, 16s. 


Clinical Repffitt of the Royal Dispen 
sary for Diseases of the Ear, &c. By J 
H. Curtis, Esq. anigeoa to the Institu. 
tioD. Is. < 

Lectures of Sr Astley Cooper, with 
additional Notes and Casea. By F. Ty- 
rel. Esq. Vol. III. 8vo. lOs. fid. 

Canes’ Anatomy of Animola. Tims- 
lated by Gore. 2 vols. 8vo, and 4to voL 
of plates, L.3. 

Cases and Observations on the Suc¬ 
cessful Treatment of Disorders of the 
Digestive Organs, Asthma, &c. By Gal¬ 
vanism, &c. By M. La Beaume, Medi¬ 
cal Galvanist and Surgeon Electrician, 
F.L.S.,&c. Second edition. 

A Treatise on those diseases which are 
either directly or indirectly connected 
with indigestion. Comprising a Commen¬ 
tary on the principal Ailments of Chil¬ 
dren. By David Uwins, M.D. 8v0. 

MISCELLANIE& 

Whims and Oddities, in Prose and 
Verse. By T. Hood, Esq. A second 
series. With Forty Original Designs. 
10s. fid. 

The Literary Souvenir, foi'lSSS, pub¬ 
lished under the superintendence of Mr 
Alaric Watts. 12s. 

The Bijou; or, Annual of Literature 
and the Arts. 128. 

Ackerman’s Forget Me Not, for 1828. 
12s. 

The Amulet for 1828. 12s. 

The Winter’s Wreath, a new annual. 

128. 

Friendship’s Offering for 1828. 12s. 

The Keepsake for 1828. L. 1, Is, 

The American Annual Register for 
1825-6. 8vo, 18s. 

The Romance of Histoiy—.England. 
By Hen^ Neele, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Practical, Moral, and Political Econo¬ 
my. By T. R. Edmunds, A.B. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 9s. 

The Literary Pocket Book; or, Com- 
imnion for the Lover of Nature and Art 
for 1828. 5s. fid. 

Snatches from Oblivion, containing 
Sketches, Poems, and Tales. By Piera 
Shafton, Esq. 12mo, 10s. fid. 

The Prophetic Messenger for 1828. 
By the author of “ The Astrologer of the 
Nineteenth Century.” 

Vicissitudes in the Life of a Scottish 
Soldier. 12fflo, 78. fid. 

’Treatise on the Art of Music. By the 
Rev. W. Jones. Folio, L.1, Is. 

Shakspeariana, Catalogiic of Books, 
Pamphlets, &c. with an account of the 
early editions of the Plays and Poems. 
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Monthly List iof JVb» PtMieations. 

'VOVEiA tory and Imagination. By Charles Swain. 

The Tale of a Modern! Genhts. 3 vols. 12iito> 6 s. 


L.l,4s. 

Whitehall, or George the Fourth. 

Fashionables and Unfasbionables. By’^' 
Rosalia St Clair. 3 vols. 16a. 6 d. 

Sidney Romelee, a Tale of New Eng¬ 
land. By Mr S. J. Hale. 3 vols. ISmo, 
16s. 6 d. 

The O’Briens and the O’FIahertys; 
a National Tale. By Lady Morgan. 4<vola. 

Blue Stocking Hall. A noveL 2 vols. 
L. 1, 7a. 

The Mummy. A Tale of the Twenty- 
aecond Century. 3 vols. L.1, Bs. 6 d. 

Montaban, and the Monk Hilario. By 
George Fitzgeorge, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo,18s. 

Tale of the Munster Festivals. 3 vols. 
L,l, 11a. 6 d. 

Early Prose llomances. Edited by 
W. J. Thoms. No. VII. Tom a Lin- 
colne, &. 6 d. 

POKTBV. 

Metrical Essays on Subjects from His- 


Sylvia; or, the May Queen. A Lyri- 
Drama. By George Darley, Esq. 

TH£ox.ooy. ' 

’ Claude’s Essay on the Compontion 
of a Sermon. By the Bev. C. SB^eon. 
New edition. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

The lleligion of Christ is the Beligion 
of Nature. By J. Jorgenson. 8 vo, I Os. 6 d. 

The Forms of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, according to the Use of the Uni¬ 
ted Church of England and Ireland ; to¬ 
gether with the Psalms of David, and 
tlie Second Lessons, as they are appoint, 
ed to be said every day in the year; to 
which are added, Uie First Lessons. 
With Notes. The first volume rontain- 
ing the Morning, and the second volume 
the Evening Form. 2 vols. 12ino, 12s. 

Hug’s Introduction to the Writings of 
tlie New Testament. Translated Irom 
the German, with Notes. By the llev. 
Dr Wait. 2 vols. Hvo, L.1, 12s. 


EDINBURGH. 


An Inquiry into the Structure and Af¬ 
finity of the Greek and Latin Languages, 
with occasional comparisons of the San¬ 
scrit and Gothic; and an .appendix, in 
which the Derivation of tlie Sanscrit from 
the Greek is endeavoured to be establish¬ 
ed. By George Dunbar, F.R.S.Em and 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh. Post 8 vo, 8 s. 

Rules and Exercises in Homeric and 
Attic Greek. To which is added, a short 
System of Greek Prosody. For the Use 
of the Second and Senior Greek Classes 
in the University of Glasgow. By D. 
K. Sandfurd, Esq. A.M. Oxon. Professor 
of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
J 2 mo, Cs. 6 d. bound. 

The Works of W’illiam Cullen, M.D. 
containing his Physiology, Nosology, and 
First Lines of the Practice of Pliysic. 
With numerou.s Extracts firom his Ma¬ 
nuscript Papers, and from his Treatise of 
the Afoteria Medica. Edited by John 
Tliomson, ALD. F.R.S. L. & £. &c. &c. 
2 vol. 8 vo, L.1, 14.S. 

A Catechism of Elocution; or, the 
Elements of Practical Rhetoric, in the 
fonn of a Dialogue. Illustrated by nu¬ 
merous Examples. Together with select 
and appropriate Pieces in Prose and 
Verse. Intended for the Use of Schools, 
Private Teachers, and Students in gene¬ 
ral. By William Roberts, Teacher of 
Elocution. 12mo. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate. By 
the 4btlior of Waverley, &c. 2 vola. 
post 8 ^ 0 , L.1, Is. 

The Mtsccllaneoiis Prose Works of Sir 
Waher Scott, Bart., now first collected. 

6 vole. 8 vo, L.3, 12s. 


Elements of Chemistry. By .lohn 
Alurray, M.D. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 
8 vo, L. 1, ds. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Andrew 
Fyfc, M. U. 2 vols. 8 vo, I.. 1, 1 s. 

Constable’s Miscellany, vols. \ V. and 
XVI. being a History of the llebellioii in 
Scotland in 1740. By Robert Chambers. 
2 vols. 18mo, 7s. 

A Summary of the Powers and Duties 
of a Justice of the Peace, and of SherUfs 
and Alogistrates of Burghs. By George 
Tiit, Em[. Advocate. Fourth Kdition. 
8 v'o, 16s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Blowpipe, in Chemical and Alinerul Ana¬ 
lysis. By John Griibn. 4s. 

The Total Circulation of the Edin¬ 
burgh, Lcitb, Glasgow, and North Bri¬ 
tish Commercial and Literary Advertiser. 
2 .S. 6 d. 

Transactions of the Literary and An¬ 
tiquarian Society of Perth. Vol. 1. with 
plates. 4to, L.1, Is. 

Fitful Fancies. By William Kenne¬ 
dy. 6 s. 

The Ant. A Periodical I’aper pub¬ 
lished in Glasgow, during tlie years 1826 
and 1827. 12mo. 

The Farmer’s Register, and Mondily 
Alagazine of Foreign and Domestic 
Events. Devoted to Agriculture and 
Rural Affairs, and containing a Summary 
of the Monthly News. No. 0. Is. 

Alorborum Definitiones causasque Coti> 
tinentes, &c. &e. Quibus accedit Toxo- 
cologia. Auctore Ricardo Moddock Haw¬ 
ley M.D. Coll. Reg. Med. Edin. Soc. 
](%. 6 d. 
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EDINBURQI^i^rov. 7. 

Wheat. Barley. - Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,.. 808. Od. 1st,...868. Od. let,..298. Od. 1st,.528. 6d. 

« ,.. 628. Od. 2d, ...33 b. Od. 2d,.23s. Od. 3d.48s. Od. 

,... 498. Od. 3d, ...27g; Od. 3d,.20.. Od. Sd, .....408. Od. 

Average of new' Wheat per imperial quarler^ 4,‘3, Is. 8d. 3*12th8. 

Tuenday^ Nov. G. 

Beef (18 oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os. 7d. Quartern Loaf . . Os. 6d. .to Os. 9d. 

JVIutton . . . .08. 4d.to Os. 6d. Potatoes (17^ lb.) . Us. 4d. to Us. Od. 

Veal'.Os. 6d. to Os. 9d. Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. lOd. to lib (Id. 

Pork.Os. 4d. to Os. 8d. Salt ditto, per cwt.. 80s. Od. to 848. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter Is. Gd. to 3s. Od. Ditto, per lb. . . Os. Od. to 0s.l0d. 

Tallow, per lb. . Os. 4d. to Os. 4^4. Eggs, per dozen . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON.—iVor. 9. 

KEW. 

IVheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ...02 k. Od. Ist, ...34 k. Od. Ist, ...318. Od. 1st, ...38s. Od. 1st, ...38s. Od. 

2d, ...518. Od. 2d, ...308. Od. 2d, ...25s. Od. 2d, ...368. Od. 2d, ...36.s. Od. 

3d, ...30s. Od. 3d, ...20 h. Od. 3d, ...20 k. Od. 3d, ...32s. Od. :id, ...34 k. Od. 

Old Wheat.—First, (ijs. Od.—Second, 64«. Od.—Third, 028. Od.—Beaus, 48s. 9d. 
Averagr of Old Wheal, per imperial qr. £S, 4s. 44. 5-12th8. — New, X‘2, Hr. 04, 8-12ths. 

Ai’Criige Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended Nox'. 2. 


Wheat, .ISr. Id.—Barley, .’tOs. M.—Oats, SSs. Sd.—Itye, S5s. 7d.—Beans, 438. 9d—Pease, 45s.,IOd. 
Af;gregatc Average by whicli the duty on Foreign Corn now in bond is regulated.—Wheat, S3». udi—Bar* 
ley, SOs. 9d.—Oats, SSs. lOd.—Rye, 35*. Od.—Beans, 43g. id. —Pease, 46s. 6d. 

London, Corn Exchange, Nov. 5. Liverpool, Nov. G. 

t. s. s. s. I s. d. f, d. s. d. a, d. 

Wheat, red, old aU to 61 [White pease . 44 to 46 (Wheat, per 70 lb. lAmet. p. 1961b. 

Rod, new . . 13 to tstPitto, boilers . —to—iKng. 7 0 to 9 0Sweet, bond— to—0 

Fine ditto . . .Mt to J3|Small Beans,new 4H to .43 i.Scotch . 7 0 to H 6 Sour, free ■ 21 0 to 93 0 

Superfine ditto .11 to .Vi Pltto, old . . 66 to Tdljlrish , . 6 Oto 7 S.Oatmcal, per 240 lb. 

Whitts new . . 46 to .lOTiekditto, new 40 to 4CiForeign 0 Oto 0 OEnglish 22 0 to 27 0 

Fine ditto . . .S3 to .lojnitto, old . .W to 62,! Do. in bond 3 6 to 4 0 Scutch. . — to_0 

.Siipcrflnc ditto 60 to M'lFectloats • 16 to IS^Bdrley, per 60 lbs. flnsh ... 20 0 to 26’ 0 

Rye .... 30 to .33.'Fine ditto . . 19 to 2i '£ng. ... 3 10 to 4 2 Bran,p.211b.O II to 10 

Barley . . . 26 to 31','Poland ditto . 16 to 22j<.ScoU!h . 0 U to 0 0 

New. . . . 2H to aolFine ditto . 23 to 28 iltish . . 3 8 to 4 2 Butter, Beef, Scc. 

.Suiwrlim' ditto 32 to 3.7iPotato ditto 24 to 26 Foreign 3 9 to 4 2 *' * 

Malt .... 54 to 60 Fnic tUtto . . 27 to 30; Oats, pet 15 lb. Butter.p.cwt, s, d. s. d. 

Fine. . . . 62 to CCj-Scotch . . . 32 to .34,. Eng. ... 2 9W 3 3 Belfast, 89 010 90 0 

ling Pease . 42 to 44 Flour, per ■laelt 46 to .50- Iiisti ... 2 6 to 3 3 Newry . . 82 0 to 83 0 

Maple ... 45 to 46 Ditto, seconds 40 to 44 .scotch . . 2 9 to 3 3 Waterford — 0 to — () 

Maple, fine — to —'jBran, . . 8 to 9' For. in tiondz 10 to 3 2 Cork,pic.2d,82 0 to — 0 

!Do. dutft. — to — 3d dry Tfi 0 to — 0 
iSribtr, ijc. Rye, per qo 28 Oto 32 0 Beef, p. tierce, 

a, t. d. s. a. d. M.alt norqr.61 0to70 (i —Mess 65 Oto 110 0 

Tares, perbsh. 7 to 8 6|Uve Grass, 96 to .35 0,!—Middling — 0 to — o — p. oarrel — 0 to — 0 

MiKt. W'hllc, . 9tn 10 OlRibgrass, . . 20 to 3.5 0 ;Beana,perq. Pork, p. bl. 

^ lirown* new 1.1 to 17 0‘Clovcr»rcdcwUv55to63 0|Kngh&h • 54 0 to .S8 0 —Mess t 45 Oto 48 0 

Tnniips bsli. 35 to 45 oi— While ... 46 to 84 0 [Irish . . 40 0 to 54 0 —half do. 26 0 to 30 0 

—Ucil & green — to — O'Foreign red — to — 0 Rapeseed — to — Bacon, p. cwt. 

— White, — to — O;—-White — to — 0 Pease, grey — to — Shottmids. 50 0 to54 0 

Caraway, cwt. — to — O’Coriandcr • • 26 to 32 0 —Wliite . *44 0 to 48 0 Sides . . 50 0 to 54 0 

f'anary.iicrqr. 80 to 1100,Trefoil. ... 32 to 4.5 0 Flour, English, Haws, dry, — 0 to — 0 

Cinque Foln — to — 0 Liutsced feed, .32 to 45 0 p.2401U.fino .39 0 to 48 0;Gteen . . — 0 to — 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £20, to £22. Irish, . 37 Oto 42 o Lard,Td.p.e.—0 to—0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d Oct. 1827* 

I 1st. I 8ch. { 15th. 


Bank stock,—— 
8 per cent, reduced,— 
3 per sent, consols, 

3,^ per cent, consols, 
New 4 per cent. cons. . 
1 iidialionds,—. 

Long Annuities,—— 
Exchequer bills,..— 
Exchequer bills, sm.— 
f kmsols for acc.. — 
French 5 per cents. — 


214 5»15l 2164 
8B4 4 805 

H7l 1 Rli 


- - 8B4 4 803 f 

86j f 863 4 87k I «7| i 

lOOJ I lOOf f lOlJ 3 102} 4 

86 88p. 94 96p. g7p. 97 98p. 

- 255 - 2564 

- - 19 7-16 4 1»4 9.1s 

63 66p. 61 63p. 63 65p. 63 64p. 


lOOf I lOU 3 
94 96p7 97p. 


86i 86J 4 884 4 874 4 

I0,lf, 80c. lOlf. 26c. lost. 50c. llOlf. 6.50. 






7S0 Monthly Regiatir, ^Dec. 

Course ^ Msf^haifge. — Nov, 7, —Amstenlam, 12:3, Ditto, at sight, 12 : 0. Ron 
terdam, Antwerp, 12:4. Hamburgh, 36 : 9. Altona,0;0. Paris 3 days* 

sight, 26: w. Ditto, 35 : 60. Bourdeaux, 25 : 60. Frankfurton the Maine, 1614:0. 
Fetersbu^h, per rble. 10 : O. Berlin, 0.: 0. Vienna, 10:6. Trieste, 0 : 0. Madrid, 
36^ Cadiz, SdJ. Billxu, ,35|. Barcelrapi;jMi. Seville, 34^. Gibraltar, 46. Is^hom, 
47f. Genoa, 25:55. Venice, 46. MaltMh' Naples, 38{. Palermo, p. oz. 116> Lis. 
bon, 47{- Oporto, 4?^. Rio Janeiro, 34 Bahia, 40; 0. Buenos Ayres, 0. Dul^, 14* 
Cork, l|. W 

Prices of Gold and Silvery per ox .—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 t 6d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £0:0:0. New Dollars, 4s. 1^ Silver in bars, stand, ds. Od. 


LONDON PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 9. 


Peorl^ 

United States Pot . 

Pearb 

Ttussia Pearb 
BRISTLES. StPeterab.* 

COPEEE. in Bond 
Jamaica orilmary . 

S ood ordinary 
inc ordinary 
low middlint: 
midclling 
good do. and fine 
Mocha . . . 

CORK. Spanish, t(» 

Oporto 

Faro . . 

French . . . 

COTTON, pcrlh. 

Grenada . . 

Berbice and Demerara 
New Orleans . , 

Bowed Georgia 
Bahia ... 

Pemambueo 
Madras 
Bengal 

Smyrna ~ 8 

FLAX, Riga PTR, ton, new L.37 0 

DC. . . 3i 0 

Petenbuig, 18 head . 51 0 

Liebau, 1 brand . . — 0 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton L.11 0 

Petersburg clean . . 37 15 

Outshot .... 36 0 

Half clean and pass . . 31 0 

HOI'S, New East Kent Poekeu L.5 0 


t. 298 

0 

to 0 

0 

SPIRIT& 




30 

0 

U 

0 

Brandy, Cogtuui, imp. gtL 

38 9 

to 4 

3 

31 

0 

0 

0 

Geneva .... 

S 10 

9 

11 

32 

0 

0 

0 

Rum, Jamaica, 14 a 20 0.1 

». 3 6 

3 

9 

28 

0 

0 

0 

Leeward Islands, P. fr U.P 

. 2 5 

0 

0 

L.13 15 

14 

0 

SUGAR, per cwt. 








Jamaica. Brown 

£3 S 

to 3 

4 

35s 

0 

*0 

0 

Middling , . . 

3 5 

3 

8 

41 

0 

46 

n 

Good .... 

3 9 

3 

12 

47 

0 

55 

0 

Fine. 

3 13 

3 

14 

56 

0 

64 

0 

Demerara and St Kill’s . 

3 2 

3 

13 

65 

0 

72 

0 

Grenada .... 

3 2 

3 11 

73 

0 

90 

0 

Barbadocs . . 

3 4 

4 

1 

68 

0 

110 

0 

Havannah, brown . 

1 12 

1 

11 

■L.50 

0 

60 

0 

White .... 

1 19 

2 

4 

25 

0 

30 

0 

Fine ditto 

2 5 

2 

10 

48 

0 

60 

0 

East India, brown . 

1 13 

1 

16 

80 

0 

100 

u 

White . . 

1 14 

• 2 

0 





REPINED SUGARS. 





7| 

—s 

9 

Lumps .... 

4 4 

4 

8 

_ 

7 



Fine .... 

4 8 

5 

2 

a. 

6 


8 

Loaves .... 

4 7 

4 

10 


51 


61 

Fine .... 

4 12 

0 

0 


71 


H 

Powder .... 

4 8 

4 12 

— 

81 


9 

Double, ordinary . 

5 7 

0 

0 

•• 

41 


51 

Fine .... 

5 10 

6 

u 

— 

4 


5 

Molasses .... 

26s 0 

26 

6 


38 


New Kent Pockets 


4 4 


9 
0 
0 
0 

0 

42 0 
38 0 
0 

— 0 
5 12 
5 5 


TALLOW. Pcterbg.YC.cwt. 37s 0 37 3 

White .... 3<J U 40 U 

36 0 


Sussex . . 


3 

16 

4 4 

East Kent Bags . 

• 

4 

4 

4 12 

Mid Kent do. . 

• 

3 

5 

3 15 

IRON, CCND, bd. ton 

L.19 10 

■ 20 C 

PSI ... 

• 

17 

0 

17 10 

Sweduh . 

a 

11 

0 

14 10 

IN DIGO, E.1. fine bine, bd. Ib. 

11 s 

0 

13s U 

Fine Violet and Purple 

• 

10 

0 

10 11 

ordinary, . 

« 

6 

9 

8 0 

good and mid. do. 
LEATHER, per lb 

« 

8 

3 

9 9 

Butts, 50 to 56 


Is 

8 

Os 0 

Ditto, 60 to 66 

• 

1 

10 

1 11 

Bides, crop, 15 to 50 


1 

5 

1 7 

Do, fiSto 40 


1 

2 k 

1 <4 

British for dress . . 


1 

1 

1 5 

Calfskins 


1 

4 

2 4 

Horw hides 

* 

0 

0 

0 0 

limb juice, . . 

• 

1 

6 

2 0 


OIL. per tun, 252 gaikms. 

Whale.Greenl. without casluL.21 fl 
Cod, in casks . . 24 10 

SeaLFafe ... 22 0 

—— Brown ... 20 

Pahn, African, per eirt. . 28 

Spennaceti ... 77 

Whale, South Sea . • 73 

Linseed, per csrt. . 1 


Gallpoli. per tun of232 galls. 50 
PITCH, British, per ewt. 6 
Stnckh^m ... 8 

American .... 5 

Airhai^ ... 7 

PIMENTO Jimaica, per lb. Os 9 


29 


52 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 10 ( 


0 0 
37 0 


36 
brL 18 
14 
16 

lb. 0 


U 
0 
0 
0 
2J 
0 2i 
U 2) 
O ‘ 

0 
0 
0 


^4 

4 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

6 

21 

5* 

4 

4 

5 
0 


0 
0 

60 0 


Soap 

Archangel ... 36 9 

Siberia .... 37 3 

Home melted 
TAR, Virginia 
Archangel 
Stockholm 

TOBAUCt>, Kentucky, per 
Virginia ordinary 
Part blacks . , 

Middling black . 

Maryland scrubs . 

Brown and leafy 
Coloury and yellow 
WINE,^ per pipe. 

Port, per 138 gallons 
Lisbon, per pipe . . 

Madeira, per 110 gallons 
West India, ditto 
East India, ditto . 

Sherry, per butt 
Mountain, per 126 gallons 
Tenerilfr, per 120 gallims 
Spanish, per 126 gallons 12 

Claret, per hhd. for Dy. 

French, White, ditto 
WOODS, per ton. 

Fustie, Jamaica 
Cuba . 

South American 
Boxwood . 

Lignumvits . 

Nicaragua 
Loowood, Jamaiem 
Honduras . 

Campoachy . 

St Domingo . 

Mamooaity, per foot. 

Jamaica . . , . ]6d to SOd 

Handiims . . . 9d 12 d 

Cuba . . . . 14d IM 

St Domingo . . . 2ld SOd 

Coukivoor, Spanish . £55 0 0 0 


£23 0 to 46 
26 0 32 

50 0 
42 0 
45 0 
25 0 
0 
0 
0 


28 

21 


36 0 
34 0 

E 7 15 
10 10 
6 0 
18 0 
4 10 

7 0 
6 5 

e 0 

8 0 
6 5 


65 

60 

70 

40 

26 

18 


50 0 
36 0 

8 10 
11 0 
7 0 
21 0 
10 0 
16 0 
6 10 
6 6 
7 10 
6 10 
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AppoitUnuniSt Fnmatinns, SiC. 


7(n 


£Dcc. 


life Cdfc Cot. Cosby, from 3 Dr. Cor. and Sub- 
LU by puTch. vice Bbicket. prom. 

2*JulylH27 

3 Cor. and Sub-Lt. Kiidoek, Lt. by purch. 

Tice Howard, prom. It Aug. 

R. Franklin, Cor. and Sub-Lt. by 
purch. do. 

7 Di. Cda. AMist. Surg. Ross, ftom R3 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice Mocnson. rot. h. p. 1 Cey t. 
ResC 33 do. 

CorTTherles, Lb by purch. vice Trot¬ 
ter, prom. 6 Sepb 

J. L. Demtae, Cor. by purch. 13 do. 

8 Dr. Cor. Sir W. L. Young, Bt. Lb by 

purch. vice Ponsonby, prom. 88 Aug. 
F. Shewell, Cor. do. 

J. H. inrolmeley. Cor. by purch. vice 
Thorohill, reb 83 do. 

10 Lb Macdonell, Capb by purch. vice 

Lord T. Cecil, prom. 9 do. 

Cor. Musters, Lb do. 

Genb Cadet, lion. W. H. Beresford, 
from K. MiU CoU. Cor. do. 

15 E. Sivewright, Cor. by purch. vice 

Hyde, reb d(h 

16 Cor. B. N. Everard, Lt by puivh. vice 

Lowe, prom. do. 

J. Agar. Cor. S3 do. 

17 Cor. Douglas, Lb by purch. vice 

Welsh, prom. 6 Sepb 

W. Wentworth, for. on. 

Cren. Gds. Capb I.ong, Capb and Lb Col. by 
purch. vice Barrett, reb 13 do. 

Lb Astcll. Lb and Capb by purch. do. 

J. A. Horui, En«. and Lt. do. 

I F. Lb Waitle, from 25 F. Capb by purch. 

vice Taylor, reb 9 Aug. 

3 J. Johnston, Ens. by purch. vice Ken¬ 
nedy. 11 F. 15 do. 

11 Lb Bell, Capb by purch. vice Jones. 

reb 19 do. 

Ena. Tobin. Lb do. 

— Kennedy, from 3 F. Ens. vice 
Richmond, t7 F, 1.5 do. 

Lb Wadeson. from h. p. I F. Paym. 
vice O'Kede, 4S F. 9 do. 

11 Lt Grictaon, from 87 F. Lb vice Moir, 

10 F. » do. 

C. f'ampbcH, Ens. by purch. vice Rose, 
72 F. 9 do. 

Capb Gore, from h. p. Capb sdcc H.'ilJ, 
prom. 13 Sepb 

20 Capb Connor, from h. p. Cajd. vice 

Stuart, dead. 9 Aug. 

Lt. Cochrane, from 87 F. Lb vice .South, 
reb h. p. Vt F. 23 do. 

South, from h.p. >7 F. Paym. vice 
Campbell, dead do. 

23 Ens. Laye, Lb by parch, vice Warde, 

1F. do. 

K. Heyland, Ens, by pureh. do. 

36 U. H. Strong, Ens. by purch. vice Ver¬ 

non, prom. 7 do. 

29 J. G. Weir, Ens. by parch, vice Ha- 

thorn, prom. 19 do. 

30 Cai*t. Carden, from h. p. Capb vice 

SulllviUi, dead 8 do. 

31 Paym. Matthnrs, fttnn ll F. Paym. 

vice Monk, dead do. 

33 Ens. Caniie, AAt* vice DitdceiM, dead 

36 May 

37 Lb Cd. Smelt, from «F. Lb cm. vice 

Lc Blanc, 33 P. 9 Aug. 

II Lb C(^ Sir K. K. WllUams, K.C.B. 

from h. p. Lb CoU vice Smelt, 57 »'• 

9 do. 

13 Capb Amos, ftom b. p. 10 F. Paym. 

vice Tierney, b. p. 6 Sepb 

11 Lb Rtib; F. M'OcrmoU.from 30F. Lt. 

30 Aitg. 

16 Capb Morrison, frmn h. p. Capb vice 

Mall^ dead lib- 


Lt. Wainwright, Capb vice Util, dead 
3 Jdn. 1816 

Ens. Richmond, from 11 F. Lb by 
purch. vice Smith, 18 F. 

15 Aug. 1887 

Lb Col, Le Blanc, from 37 F. Lb Col. 

vice Peel, h. p. 9 do. 

Cant. Hon, N. H.C. Massey, from Cape 
Cav. Capb by purch. vice C'onruv. 
prom. 4 .Sepb 

Capb Gun, Mqj. by purch. vice Pctldic, 
prom. 88 Aug. 

Brevet Mu. Btackenbury, from h. p. 

Port amt Spanish .Vrinies, Capb do. 
Ens. Pliillips, from 71 F. Ens. vin- 
Blackburn, 59 F. 9 do. 

Capb Douglas, Maj. by purch. vice 
is nape, reb 83 do. 

—Myers, from 1 W. I. Rcgb Capb 
0 do. 

F. Carnier, Ens. by purch. vice Go¬ 
ring, prom. 16 do. 

Assist Surg. Marshall, hroni 67 F. A.<.- 
sisb Surg. 9 do. 

Ens. W’lltou, from 35 F. Ens. vuv 
Cockburn, 71 F. do. 

Lb Jones, Ady. vice Ltghlbody, deait 
* 83 June 

Ens. Rose from 11 F. Ens. v ice Knox, 
89 F. 9 Aug. 

Ens. Cockburn, from 70 F. Ens. vuv 
Piiillips, .58 F. do. 

Lb Col. Mabericy, from 96 F. Lt. Col. 

vice tt aullaw. reb li. p. 1.5 .Sepb 
N. C. W. T'luraas, Ens. by purch. vice 
Gravatt, canc. 16 Aug. 

Maj. Hogarth, rrom it. p. Maj. virc lln- 
bertauu, pruni. 86 do. 

Assist Surg. .Scott. .V.l). from h. }i. 
1 Ccjl. Rcgb -t-vsist Surg. vice Hos^, 
7 Dr. fids. 8.1 do. 

W. Todd, Eds. by purch. vice Itlakc, 
prom. .’k) do. 

J. Ralph, Eos. vice Herbert, prom. 

) Jiin. 188(1 

Ens. Knox, from 7- F. Lt. by purch. 

vice Grover, prom. ‘ 9 Aug. 1887 

Lt. Col. Sutherland, from h. p. Lt. C<d. 

vice Dalyell, canc. li; do. 

Eds. Hughes, from 91 F. Adj. willi 
rank of Lt. vkc Deans, dead 

13 .Cppt. 

Quar. Mast M'Donald, Adj. with riuik 
uf Ens. vice Ireland, dead 8.3 .Mig. 
Capb Christian, from b. p. <juar. Masi. 

vice M'lkiuald, Ad}. do. 

Lb CuL Fullarton. from h. p. I.b Col. 
vice Maberiey, 76 3. 1.1 Sciit. 

1 W. I. R. Lb Cameron, Capb hy purch. vice 
Myers. 63 F. 2.1 Aug. 

—Mompesson, from tu p. .53 F. Lb 

do. 

Ceylon R. Lb Brahan, Capb vice Bayley dead 

11 Feb. 

Capb Penny, from h. p. Capb vice 

Malcolm, dead 2 Aug. 

8 d Lb Pickard, 1st Lt. vice Rrshan do. 
Capb F. N. Eur/u/'Mountcharlcs.frnm 
h. p. Capb vice Antlll, prom. 30 do. 
P, J. Bolton, 8 d Lb by purch. vice 
Grant, prom. ' 13 s>epb 

Ens. F. Bund, from h. p. Sd Lb 3 Aug. 
Cape Cmps ^v.) T. & Pix, Cot. by purch. vurc 
Burges, pirom. 83 do. 

Lb Walch, from 17 Dr. Capb by purch. 
vice Mas^, 33 F. b bepb 

iinf.) Ens. Gardiner, from h. p. Ens. vic« 
Rishton, Guar. Mast 2 Aug. 

-Rishtob, Quor. Mast, .vice llum- 

iihrcys, h, p. do. 

H. Af. Cob C. W. G. bhaip, Paym. vice Nou. 

dead 1 April 

!> 
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Aftpointmeafs, Promotions, S^e- 


788 


Ordnance Oepartment, 

Royal Art. 2d Lt M'arren, 1st Lt. vice Duncan, 

^ "• p. 15 Sept. 18»7 

A Fiirtunc, Quar. Mast, vice Calder, 
dead 26 July. 

T. Gilbertaon, do. vice Clarke, ret. ' 

21 Aus« 

Royal Eng. Gent. Cadet W. H. Ford. 2<1 Lb 30 do. 

-— -St. G. L. Lister, do. do. 

" ■ E. T. Ford, do. do. 

NVa/r. * 

Ob Lb Col- Balnbri^, Perm. As. Quar. 
Mast. Geii. and Lb Col. vice Sir J. 
Dickson, Quar. Maab Gen. in India 
2 Aug. 1827 
' '• ' Ward, ftonj h. p. 36 F. Perm. 
As. Quar. Masb Gen. atul Moj. vice 
Bainbrigge do. 

Quar. Masb Kinkie, h. p. 19 Dr. to lie 
acting Adj. to Riding Bstalilishmcnt 
at St John’s Wood Barracks, ivith 
temporary rank of Cor. while so em¬ 
ployed 6 Sepb 

Hospital Staff". 

As. Surg. Pilkingtoii, from 7 F. to lie 
Surg. to the Forces, > ice Bell. h. p. 

SO Aug. 1827 
P. Baird, Af.D. to lie TIosp. As. to the 
Forces, vice Wallace, 87 F. 13 June 
J. V, -Skelton, do. vice Rumley, Ceylon 
Rcgt. do. 

D. Maclachlan, do. vice Fletcher, res. 

11 Aug. 

Brevet. 

The vndfrmfn/ioncti CadrU of the Itonmiralic the 
East India ('omjtitnj/s Service to hayy Tempo- 
rary RaaX'os Emlffiis durinff the jirrtnd of their 
hctHff jUiiced vnder the ('07nmand of Lieutenant 
i'ahmel i'anleji of the Wiyal Knehieers at Chat¬ 
ham, Jill Viebl Inetruclions In the Art of Sap- 
ptng atul Alining'. 

Cent. Cadet H. Gilicmc 19 June 1827 


T. Smythc 

1 Aug. 

R. tlpiideison 

do. 

J. {ilasfurd 

di« 

.1. W. Robertson 

do. 

J. J. F. Cruifkshank 

do. 

J. W. Fraser 

do. 

G. Casement 

do. 

J. lb Oldfleld 

do. 

J. Anderson 

do. 

R. .*4. Master 

do. 

J. Uilniote 

do. 


Unattached. 

To he LietiL-Colonel oflyfaniry by purrhaie. 

Maj. I’cddie, from .W F. 28 Aug. 182? 
To he Major of Infantry by purehase. 

Capt. Conroy, from .S.l F. 1 Sepb 1827 
To be Captatiif of Infantry by purehase, 

Lt. Trotter, from 7 Ons. 9 Aug. IR27 
— I’onsonby. from 8 Dr. 28 do, 

-Payne, firoin 3.3 F. IS Sept. 

-Forbes from 61 F. 2.S do. 

To be Lieutenant of Infantry by purehase. 
Cor. Burges, from Cape Cav. 

23 Aug. 1827 

The undermentioned tyfirers, havine Brevet Bank 
superior to their Regimental Commissions, have 


aeeepted Promotion upon Hi^pPay, according 

to the Oeneral Order of ^bth April. 1826. 

To be JAeutenant-Colnnel of Infantry. 

B. Lb CoL Robertson, Dora 82 F. 

28 Aug. 1827 

To be Majors etf Infantry. 

Bb MaJ. Meade, from 88 F. do. 

To be Captains ef Infantry. 

Lb Elliott, firm 87 F. do. 

-Macdonald, bom 23 F. do. 

Exchanges. 

MMor Maclean, 80 F. with Mdjor Fanrourt, 
R. AD. Col. Corps. 

Bt. Lb Col. Fraser, Cdy^lon Regb with Mdjor 
Birebam, h. p. 1 It. Vet, Bn. 

Capb Hon. J. Kennedy, S Dr. Gda. ree. diff. 
with Capb Francis W estenta, b. p. 

Capb Uutchinson, 17 F. with Capt. D. Comp- 
bell, n. p. 

Lieub Lovelace, 1C Or. rec. diS with Lieut. 
Lewis, h. p. 

Lieub Cockcraft, S2 F. with Lieub Mortem, 
76 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieutenant General. 

William Thomas. 

Lieutenant ColoneL 
Baneti, Gren. Gds. 

Majors. 

Snape, 63 F. 

Brine, h. p. Vnatb 

Captains. 

Taylor, 1 F. 

Jones, II F. 

De Raymond, h. p. 60 F. 

Ensigns and Comets, 

Hyde. 12 Dr. 

'Thomhill, 8 Dr. 

Brett, b. p. 91 F. 

Deaths, 

Lieutenant ColoneL 

J. B. Wemyn, h. p. Unutb Wemyss Hall, Fife- 
shire 13 May 1827. 

Captains. 

King, 20 F. Canterbury 
Hamilton, 4.S F. Moulemaine, Madras 
Hill, 63 F. Portugal 

Lieutenants. 

Bonnes, SS P. Ca|ie of Good Hope 
Norton, 81 F. Port Royal, Jamaica 
Jrelan/i (Adj.) 93 F. Antigua 
Dennis n. p. 25 F. 

Hudson, h. p. 22 F. Carofin, Co. Clare 
Elwood, h. p. 37 P. LS do. 

Ensigns. 

M'Lcan, late 10 Vet. Bn. Cork 
l.atumore, into 6 Vcb Bn. Frankfort 
Co. 

Hail. h. p. 25 F. Bombay 
Coebei, n. p. 5 Line Ger. Leg. Miuden, 


9 Sept. 

31 July 

2 May 
16 July 
25 June 

15 Aug. 
15 do. 

19 June 
Queen’s 
6 Apr. 


Hanover 
16 June 


_ Quarter-Masters, 

Gould, 38 F. Cawnpore 
Cockburne, 81 F. Fort Augustus, Januuca 

18 July 

Forties, 99 F. Mauritius 1 May 

Anderton, h. p. 1 Dt. Canterbury 16 Sepb 
Medical Dep. 

J. B. Weber, h. p. Dep. Insp. Palermo 
Dunicm. Assist. Surg. 29 F. Buttevant 
Hctt, h. p. Rifle Brigade, Chatham 


21 Mar. 


11 Aug. 
20 do. 
27 do. 


Octobers 


6 F. Ensign Bebee, Lt by puttm. vice 

Bowes, prom. 20 Sepb 1827. 
go As. Sur. Bell, M.D. Dom'afl F. Afc 

Surg. vice M'Kenzlc, les. do. 

18 Mi^. Bell, Lb Col. by purch. vice 

Camlltere, rettr. do, 

Capb Robinson, Maj. do. 

Lieub Fothcrgiil, Capb do. 

SC Hosp. As. AUmaii, As. Surg. vice 

Bell, 40 F. do. 

Ceylon Reg. Lt. Van Kerapen, Cant, by purch. 

vice Lord Mountcharles, pr^. 

2 0eb 

Vql. XXII. 


Unattached. 

To be Mujor of Infantry by purehase, 

Capb F. N. Earl of Mountcharles, 
from Ceylon Reg. 2 Ocb ISn. 

ExchanM. 

Lt. Pitman, 2 Dr. Gds. wim Lieub Lewis, 16 Dr, 

Resignations and RetiremeiUa. 

Lt.-CoL Cimitierc, 48 F. 

Brevet Lb-t'ol. Maule, h. p. Unatb 
AtsistanbSurgean M'Kensie, 10 F. 

5 E 
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Appointments, Promoiiohs, 6 ^ 0 . 


CDec. 


, , Heath*. 

'■ ' tSmerolr. 

BarlqffmibnAiie, K.U. Col. otG I>r. London 

acort. 1827- 

sir 3tAai Murray. Jiart, O.r.Il. Col. of SC P,'' 
Fnwkfort on the Maine li 

Llnitenant-General*. • s‘;„ 

Liahibume, S.i F. 

Sl&ner. 

Colonel. 

Hawker, R. Art. LL Gov. of Tilbury Fort, Wool¬ 
wich IS ^t. 

Lieutenant-Coloufh. 

Dfl Montmorency, h. ]>. Vurk Hussars, Naples 

4 Ort. IHS7 

Alex. Grant, late of R. African Col. Corps, Elein, 
N.U. Ocu 

Daws, late of R. Mar. 

CapiaiM, 

CiTnve, 13 Dr. Bengal 

Vanspall. 4i P. Seveindroog, Bellary, Madras 

sa Feb. 1827. 

Brown, 41 F. Belbiry. Madras 17 do. 

Butterfield, 41 F. at sea 7 June 

Ihiyne, h. p. unatt. late of 35 F. Northampton 

IH k‘pt. 

Telford, h. p. SO F. Cheltenham 6 July 

Darby, h. p. Indqwndcnts 

Mittelhoxn, li. u. Wattevilte’s Rest. Naples 

' 4 Ort. 

Steele, K. Mar. Art. Barrack Master at Vorts- 
inouth 26 Aug. 

Young, late of R. Mar. May 2ii. 

AVaUh, h. p. H. Mar. 7 May. 

Wright, do. Dec. 21. 

Lieufrnante. 

Atherton, 1.3 Dr. on (lassagc to England from Ma¬ 
dras 

l-ogan, 41 F. Bangalore, Madras H Miirch, IMS'. 
Brown, .tl F. Fort Itoyai, Jainaic.s .30 July. 


liott. M. Et Clairi^84 F. Port Royal, Jamaioa 

11 Aur. 

.1. Campbell, h. p. 91 P. 

O'Halloraii, Royal African Col. Corps, SierT.s 
, Leone 3 Julv 

^J^ing, li. p. 60 P. 3 Oct. 

•iJnRer, h. p, R. Irish Art. louidon 7 do. 

oddie, h. p. 33 F. 3'ork 4 Seirt. 

Sir W. C^gworth, late of Invalid.*, Hull 

SO July 

Collins, h. p. Unatt. late of S Dr. Gds. 

Lawrence, h.|i. R. Mat. IS Sept. 

Phillip)i8, do. 11 do. 

Second Lituienante and Bnstffne. 
Driscoll, 84 P. Up. Itark Uainp, Jamaica 

17Aii(#. 18S7 

Nelson, (Adj.) 61 F. Fort Augustus, Jamaica 

IS do. 

Selway, 66 F. Fort King George, Tobago 28 July 
MoRktL 9J F. F.dinbargh Castle 31 Aug. 

Morgan, late of R. Mar., 28 do. 

Ellinett, It. p. U. Mar. SC Apr. 

Walter, do. 12 do. 

Paumaiter. 

On, 97 F. on passage to England from Ceylon 
Van- Matter)!. 

Patten. late 1 R. Vet. BaL 29 Sept. 1827. 

Amlerton, h. p. 4 Dr. Canterbury 1C do. 

( liapltiitt. 

Duncan, h. p. 7-3 F. Alton. Hants 89 Aug. 1827. 

itritual Depai tment. 

Ttilly, Dcj). Insp. of llosn. Jatnaica 
Vuiiiccy, .‘'tnff Surg. I.imdoii .“ Oct. IH'JT- 

Lystor, Surg. 91 F. Nav. Ilnsp. Gibraltar 11 Aug. 
.'^tndd.srt. As. Surg. 1 I', on pissiyte to England 
Wilkinson, As..Sure, hi K. Mullingar • 

29 Sej'l. 

Armstrorg, As. Surg.RiHe ling. .VnnaiioliH ltov;it, 
Nova hcoUa 3 do. 

Dc Porre; As. Eiirg. R. M.rr. I'l i>. 


Alphabetical List of English BANKauPTh, from 22tl Aus;. to 9‘iil (K't. 

1S97. 


Arkroyd, J. Shcfiicid, draper 
Abbott, l.eamiiigtuu-pnuna, Warwickshire, cabi 
net-maker 

' Alexander, J. Conimbotough, Yorkshire, dra|icr 
Uraithwaite, 1. Leeds, ironmonger 
Bray, W. Redruth, Cornwall, saddler 
Biigby, J. Pall Mall East, St Jairtes’s, bill broker 
Buckley, J. New Bain, Saddlcworth, Vorksliire, 
clothier 

Bnyley. P. Cheddar, Somersetshire 
Buecheno, R. Stamford, jeweller 
Brick, W. and J. Hampsoo, Manchester, grocer- 
Birch, S. Manchester, grocer 
niakic, J. Oxford-street, haberdasher 
Burdy, G. West Derby, Lancashire, glass manu- 
facturer 

Breeze, R. junior. Great Yarmouth, irpnmiinger 
Bird, N. North Shields, earthenwat# manulac- 
turer 

BouUe. E. Back-road, St Geotge's-in-Uie-Easl, 
builder 

Biirgis, G. Eton, cunier 

Barber, S. and T. P. Hillary, Dowgato-hiU, wine- 
merchonti 

Booth, W. Worksop, Notts, maltster 
Collins, W. Witney. Oxfordshire, blanket manu¬ 
facturer 

Churgo, 3. Bucklebury, Berkshire, yeoman 
Croad, J. M. Cheltenham, scrivener 
Collins, S. W. Witney, Oxfordshire, Uanket ma¬ 
nufacturer 

Cox, C. New^le-under-Lyne, eorodion brewer 
Clarke, G. B. Geriard-str^ Eoho, wine-mer¬ 
chant 

Clegg, 1, T. Mather, Jun. and R. Pringle, Etna 
Iron Works, West Derby, founders 
Canicdge, S. and J. Lincoln, mercbattlK 
CartmcT, R. Penrith, Cumberland, gunsmiUi 
Daiigerfield. C. late of Bromyoni, Hmefotdshire, 
apotheeary 

DotvcII.g. Marlboraugh-terrace, Walwortb, auc- 
tieneer 

Duval, P. junior, MinoHes, carpenter 
Elliott, R, T. Ipswich, King’s Lynn, and Nor- 
WKdi, linen-dr8iH.t 


Egnn, P. EtramI, bonkscllcr 

Edwards, J. W'aU-r-l.iiic, lll.-tckfriars, victualler 

Ellsworth, M. J. iiiitl W. Itadliam, N'an's-cinut. 

('olcinan-slrect, wunl-brokcrH 
Einmott, R. .Stroud, Kent, hursc-tlealcr 
Fearii. G. .Nottingham, dealer in shoes 
Fletcher, J. Ashtun-under-Lync, victualler 
Ferns, 7'. Manchester, merchant 
Fewster. J. Knaresborongh, tallow-chanillcr 
Fii'ld, W, Niitkin's-conier, Berraondsey, plumber 
Frindcr, J. Oxford, pastty<ook 
Fenwick, G. Gnsvenor-mews. Ilanovor-S(]uarc, 
vctcriiiary •sill geoii 

Goodwin. W. Blaiidford-forum, Dorsetshire, vic¬ 
tual ier 

Goodman, H. Kii](lcrinm.sli.T, Worecstcrshire, 
carpet manufacturer 

C.lcavc, P. HeaUnUMorris, Lancashire, virtiuiUer 
(;rimston, R. atuni. Witkinson, Piesloii lane, 
com-dealers 

Greenfield, W. Klrkstcad, Linooliuililrc. miller 
Glover, J. Newcastle-undcr-Lync, grocer 
Gaillard, P. Biltitcr street, merchant 
Uec, J. Nottingham, pawnbroker 
Gilbert, G. late of Burgh, Lincxihishirc, maltate? 
Hart, G. West Ham, Essex, corn-increhant 
HotKion, C. Leeds, victualler 
llumpleby, J. 7'. Abchurch-Iane, dry-salting bro¬ 
ker 

Haas, A. Manchester, merchant 
Harrison, W. B. Manchester, cotton-dealer 
Hill, W. Cheltenham, Tirtusdler i 
IJilton, G. and R. Manchester, mcrchonta 
Halford, T. Coventry, caUnet-maker 
Hughes, R. Carmarthen, ironmonger 
Hayes, W. and T. Torquay, Oevoashire, lineiw 
draiim 

Heaton, L. — Heaton, Lancashire, ootton-manu- 
facturcri 

Haxbey, J. and T. Winterbottom, Barnsley, 
Vflifcshiie, bleachers 
Homwood, T. Canterbury, baker 
Holland, 1. ami E. Leicester, grocers 
ILiycs, M. and M. A. Twickenham, sclioolmis- 
trvstce 
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llaaclilcn. W. Livor|icioi, shiuliuUilcr 
H<tBiirly. J. Livrr]iiM>l, mcrcltant 
Hnm, W. Wciit Crukcr, SouierMjtshirCa oommoii' 
brewer 

Hallett, If. Aliiemarlc-Rtrect, Piccadilly, tailor 
Ilo|)kms, >V. Oxford, cuach-inaker 

M. Combfieldit, WarwicliKhtre, sheep^aies- 

man 

Knight, T. Cole-harbourdanu, Rurrey, smith 
Kei>Kh, G. I). Cornhill, comniis^ion-agent 
Knott, R. and R. Turner, Salford, Lancashire, 
Moscow and Spanish leather-factors 
Kcrliy, E. Stafford-strect, Dond-strect, bookseller 
Lake, G. Ueatou Norris, Lancashire, hat-maiiu- 
facturer 

Low, A. C. late of Mark-lane, merchant 
liockwoud, J. Wakefleld, Yorkshire, maltster 
Lubbock, W. L. Leaimngbm-priors, Warwick¬ 
shire, bookseller 

Ltiwford, J. F. Mewinghm, Surrey, ironmonger 
Lync, W. and T. Sudell, Liverpool, merchants 
Morgan, T. L'hfton, Gkiucestershirc, painter and 
glasier 

Morris, W. Lower Th.-rmes-street, potter 
Maync, H, G. Co|HhaU buildings, merchant 
Miller, J. Cummersdale, Toll liar Gate, Cumber¬ 
land, innkeeper 

Milligan, J. Nottingham-place, Stepney, liuen- 
draper 

May, E. Maryland-poittt, Westham, Essex, gar¬ 
dener 

Morgan, D. Given Coody Cyromer, Breconshire, 
shopkeeiier 

Ord, J. Regent-street, silk-incrcer 
Parsons, w. Vauxhall-bridgc-road. coal-merchant 
Pain, J. Paulton, Soinerseuhire, brewer 
Pritchard, T. Footseray, Kent, surgeon 
i'lidlips, J. Vork-place, Old Giavel-lanc, imtatoe 
salesman 

Plurkett, J. Tliomhaugh-strcct, grocer 
Pnw, L. Park-fclreel, Regent's.Park, nerivcner 
Pu»’l(s. T.aiidJ. Heeeli-siiei't, Barbican, hosiers 
Potts, T. Rotlierintlic-wall, liaker 
RolllIl^on, M. VVomlhoiihe-Garr, Yorkshire, dyer 
Ricki't, ii. C.trthusian-strccl, Chatler-house- 
s<iu.ire, victualler 

itashmorr, M. Kmg’s-tcrracc, Commercial-road 
Rialway, M. iI. late of SweU'h-lidl, Gloucester¬ 
shire, butcher 


Rogers. S. Bristol, vinegar-merchant 
llnihweil, W. Liverpool, merchant 
Robinson, E. Stokesley, York, grocer 
Robinson,' H. Adam’s-row, llampatcad-rood, glass 
paiier-manufacturer 
'R&urs. R. Cateaton-street, bookseller 
Rminson, 1'. CrawfoicLstreet, linen-draper 
Robson IL Hanley, Stofitordshirc, grocer 
Riding, B. Liverpool, flour-dealer 
.Smith, H. W. Lawrence, Pouitney-placc, mcr- 
chant % 

Sciway, H. Lei^i-upon-Mendip, Somersetshire, 
baker 

.Stratford, J. Ciarges-street, Piccadilly, surgeon 
Scott, G. NcwcasUe-upon-Tyue, hotter 
.Smith, J. Stafford, innkeeper 
Silburn, T- L. and H, R. Richardson, Klanchei- 
ter, booksellers 

Sinalndge, M. and G. Ji. Smalridgc, Exeter, 
dealers in china 
Sommcrvilic, R. H. Liverpool 
Sparks, W> Chalk Farm, St Pancras, tavem- 
keeiier 

Spencer, W. Manchi'stor, grocer 
Stone, S. Derby, ironmonger 
Stevens, U, Iskngton-green. victualler 
Stephenson, T. New Malton, Yorkshire 
Turner J. Manchester, eoin-btoker 
Thomas, W. Upper King-street, Ilolbom, car¬ 
penter 

Tooue, J. Loughborough, draper 
Taylor, J. 'Manchester, timber-merchant 
Tibbatts, R. Gloucester, oil-merchant 
Timothy, A. and M. Stuart, Kegcnt-strcct, mllli- 
ners 

Verbeke, H. C. Adain's-eouit, Old Broad-street, 
lime-merchant 

Whceldon, B. Manchester, cabinet-maker 
Wilson, R. Friar-streei, Blackfruir's-toad, hard¬ 
ware-manufacturer 

Wnght, J, Pnnee’8-strcet,Lcicestcr-squate, smith 
Whitelcgg, J. Manchester, dyer 
Wilelrton, It. New Uolingbrouke, Lincolnshire, 
cariamter 

Wakefield, W. H. Villiurs-strcct, Strand, coal- 
merchant 

Wapshott, R. fate of Dniry-lane, vietu.illcr 
Whitehead, W. Miiiehinliainphni, Gloucester- 
sliirc, trader 


Ali'hahistical List of Scottish 13. 

* OctobeTj 

Austen, John, Jeweller and silversmith m Dundee 
Barclay,William and f'n. cabincl-niakers in Crown 
street, Hutehesontown 

Dalgliehli, Jamei,, liiien-Urajicr, West Port, Edin¬ 
burgh . 

Dcnn, Walter Stewart, builder in Edinburgh 
Dickson, James, iron-monger, wright, and build¬ 
er, Lanark 

Dirum, William, house-carpenter, Edinburgh 
Ferguson, Alexander, draficr.Grassmarkct, Edin¬ 
burgh 

Garthicr. William, Writer to the Signet, and 
builder in Edinburgh 
Gay, John, Innldcr in Edinburgh 
Gibnour, James, and Co, merchants In Glasgow 
Glover, John, builder. Union-street, Edinburgh 
Hutton, David, habexdabher, Edinburgh 

\ - 


NKiiuPTS, from 1st September to .'list 
1827. 

Johnston, James, builder, Glasgow 
M'Killigin .and Robertson, inercliants and sliiii- 
owners, Baiifl' 

M'Kissoc, Hew, and Co. woml-merchanu, Ayr 
Meek, John, peituinci in Glasgow 
Monerieff, Alexander, flesher, Pertli 
Held, Peter, dyer and woul-spmncr at Milton 
Smith, William, advocate, stonu-uiercliaiit, and 
quarrier in Aberdeen 

Stephens, Henry, of Balmadies, in the county of 
Forfar, dealer in cattle and shcei>. and in marl 
Stevenson, James, and Sun, manufacturers, Stir¬ 
ling 

Tail, Robert, merchant and draper. High street, 
Eilinburgh 

Todd, Wilnam, merchant in Glasgow 
Ure, Robert, merchant, Glasgow 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Aufftut 19. At Tulloch Castle, the Lady of 
Duncan Davidson, Esq. of Tnlloch, M. P. of a 
daughter. 

23. At Geneva, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
of a son. 

28. At Cowhill, the Lady of Captain Charles 
James Johnston, R. N. of a son. 

31. At Claremont Street, Mrs James Balfour, 
of a ilaughter. 

Sent d. At 9(1, Great Russell -Street, London, 
the Lady of William kayc. Esq. Councillor at 
l.iw, of a son. 

B. At London, Mrs Robert Slater, of Fore 
Street, of a son. 

8 . The Lady of John M'Candy, Esq. of Craigs, 

of a daughter. , „ , 

9. At Spring Bank, Lasswade, Mrs Lyon, of n 

daughter. , . „ , 

— .ViTraqualr Manse, Mrs Campbell, of a son. 


11. At Saxe Cobourg Place, Mrs Callender, of 
a daughter. 

— At Oldfield Hall, Cheshire, the Lady of 
John A. Murray. Esq. of a son. 

13. At Gibraltar, the Lady of Colonel Marshall 
of Caldcrhead, of a daughter. 

It. At Makerstouu Manse, Mrs Hogarth, of a 
son. 

1 a. At St Mary's, the Lady of Captain Macdo¬ 
nald, royal engineers, of a son. 

■— At Aberdeen, the Lady of William Dauney, 
Esq. advocate, of a son. 

18. At Castlemauis, Lanarksliiro, Mrs Finlay, 
of a son. 

— At Newton, the I.ady of Colonel Cunning¬ 
ham, of a son. 

19. At Burnbank, neat Carluke, the Lady of 
Lieutenant J. K. Gloag, of the Hihi. East India 
Coiniiany's 2d Ucgiiiicut of Native Infantry, of a 
daugiiter. 
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Births, Marnages, 


CDec. 


90. At Noi 3, Nmtluimbexlaud Street, Mn 
Joimitoa, of# tenlttw. 

SI. At ByniMteed. Middlesex, the l.ady of 
William Tme, Kaq. of a daughter. 

95. AADcne Cot, Musselburgh, Mn John Oir, 
qtAMB. 

On iMmd hi* Majcstr’s ship Blanche, on her ' 
wmiar ftoni South Ammca, the wife erf C. R.' 
Nuirat. Esq. his Majesty's ConsuKCeneral in 
Cbm, of a s(Hi. 

5M. At 59, Great King Street, Mrs C. C. Stew- 
■irt, of a mn. * 

— At Dnimnumd Place, Mrs Paul, of aeon. 

96. At Ktt Street, Mrs William Neill Grant, of 


ason. 

—. The Lady of John Scott of Gala, Esq. of a 
aim. 

— In Great George Street, Westminster, the 
Lady of Major H. O. Broke, of a son. 

— At No. 1* Cfautotte Square, Mrs Watson, of 
adaii^ter. 

— At No. 5, Forth Street, Mn Maokensie, of 


97. Mn Hinshaw. Budianan Street, of a son. 

98. At the British Hotel, Edlnbuigh, Lady Ca* 
theiine BoUeau, of a son. 

— At Abbey Mame, Paisley, Mn Macnair, of 
a son, 

99. AtOlaagow.MnHoneyman, Regent Street, 
of a son. 

30. At No. 9, Vork Place, Mn J. A. Cheyne, 
of a daughter. 

— At Maitland Street, the Lady of Or Pagan, 
of a son. 

— At Comrie Manse, Mrs H'lsaae, of a daugh. 
ter. 

— At Marsden Ash, Cottiw, Essex, the lady of 
Captain Cununing, late of Lesseudrum, Aber¬ 
deenshire, of a son. 

Ocf. 1. At Bandrum, Fife, the Lady of Captain 
Ottiie, <rf a son. 

— At Kelvinside, Mn Alecander Dennistonn, 
erfason. 

9. At the palace of the British envoy a*^ Fto- 
reace. Lady Burchetsh. lady of the Right Hon. 
Lord Burgnnsh, lus Majesty's envoy at Florence, 
of a daughter. 

— At Carlisle, Mn Anderson of Harehope, of 
ason. 

-> At 91. Windsor Street, Mrs Jolly, of a son; 

— At Balkoil, the Lady of John Adair, Esq. of 
Genoch, of a son. 

— At Cheltenham, the Lady of Hurt Sitwell, 
Esq. of a son and heir. 

4. At Newmanswalls, Mmitrase, the Right Hon. 
Lady Ann Cruikshanks, of a daughter. 

—. Af Gilmore Place, Mn W. M. Bisset, of a 
■on. 

5. At 6, Mansfledd Place, Mn John Anderson, 
Junior, of a stili-bom child. 

6. At .Sunnystde Lodge, Lanark, Mrs Alexan¬ 
der Gillespie, of a daughter. 

7. At Cahir, the laily of Captain Oram, of the 
Royal Scots Greys, of a son. 

At London, Mrs Pr Bartlett, of a daughter. 

9. Mn iicorge Kinnear, of a son. 

— At Castle Craig, Lady Gibsou Carmichael, of 
a son. 

10. At Drumpcllier, Mn Andrew Budianan, 
of a daughter. 

11. Mn Turnbull, 80, Annandalc Street, of a 
daughter. 

— Mn Blackie, Windsor Street, of a son. 

—> At London, Mrs Dr Barlet, of a daughter. 

19. In ^cen Street, the lady of W. Mf. Bond, 
Esq. Ufa daughter. 

— At Shotton Hall, Shrcqishire, the lady of 
Watkins Wm. Watkins, Em(. ynun^r (rf Shotton 
Hall, of a daughter. 

13. At Claremont Place, Mrs Brown, widow of 
Archibald Brr.wn, Esq. of a daugliier. 

At Montriwe, MrsSinadt of Commsyth, of a 
daugh'er. 

11. AtS5, James’ Square, Mrs Uewat, of a son. 

-. At PolKcmmet, we lady of Sir Wm. Uaillie, 
Bart, of ason. 

15. At 9a, Pitt Street, Mn Manhall, of a son. 

— At 1, Nelson Street, Mrs Car})bin, of a 
daughter. 

i9. At the Earl of Rosslyn's, St James's Squate, 
London, Lady Loughborough, cf a son. 

9t. At Vclioii., Mn Pcamm, bt Myrccaiiuic, at 
a daughter. 


9){. At 98, Dublin Street, Mrs Macandrew, of a 
daughter, atill-born. 

23. At RaUjan House, the lady of A. K. M'- 
Kinnon, Esq. of ScalUsidg, of a son. 

— At ypi«r Gray Street, Newington, Mrs O. 
Odms, of a daughter. 

91. At London, Viscouutess Goderich, of a 

•OB. 

95. At 1, Dundas Street, Mrs Charles Gray, of 
a son. 

27. At 10. Abercromby Place, Mrs Adaiphns 
M. Ross, of a son. 

98. At 4, Warriston Cresemt, Mn Cumming, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs C. Innes, 5, Staffiird Street, pf a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— AtWallhouse, Mrs (Bllon, of a daughter. 

30. The lady of George Forb^ Esq. of Spring- 
hill, of a daughter, 

Nmi. 9. At I’oTtobello, the lady of Captain 
Stewart, rifle brigaiie, of a daughter. 

3 At Woodcockdale Cottage. Linlithgowshire, 
Mn Fraser, of a son. 

Lattljf. At the Earl of Harewood’s, Hanover 
Square, London, the Countess of Sheffield, of a 
son. 

— At Brampton, near London, Mrs Thomson. 
Dean Terrace, Stockbridge, of a dead-born child. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 27. At Poonah, James Brydon. M. D. 
Bombay Medical Establishment, to Eliza, daugh¬ 
ter of James Home, Eset. 

MurcA 1. At Moidapore. Bengal, Charles Mar¬ 
riott Caldecott, Esq. of the ci\iT service, to Mar¬ 
garet, daughter of Thomas Smith, Esq. superin¬ 
tending surgeon, Bengal KsUiblishincnt. * 

12. At Poonah. Edward, son of J. March, Eisq, 
of the county of Sussex, to Jane Inglis, d.vughter 
of the late William Korloiig, Es<|. of WcUshot. 

I.S. At Bombay, Captain Philip Maugbaii, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Marine, and a 
Member of the Marine Board, Bombay, to Eliza- 
bctli, youngest daughter of tlie late James Arnott. 
Esq. Arbikic, Forfarshire. 

Afnv 16. At the Mauritius, William Blair, Es<|. 
of A vontoun, advocate, one of his Majesty’s Cuni- 
missiniiers of Inquiry, to Jane (.liristian, eldest 
daughter of Henry Noursc, Esq. Cape of Good 
Hojh>. 

Ju/V 24. At the Govenimcnt-House, Cape 
Town, Dudley Mcmtpguc Perceval, fourth son of 
the late Right lion, apenicr Perceval, to Mary 
Jane, eldest daughter of Major-Gen. Richard 
Bnurkc, C.B. licuL-Govunun of the Cape of 
Good Hope. ' 

— At Carthagena, South America, Robert 
Haldane, Ewp Mexican Consul, to Jaii& only 
daugbterof Robert Kerr, Esq. surgeon, Portobello. 

Aiv, 98 . At London, Charles Heneoge, Ksq.to 
l-ouisa, third daughter of Lord Graves, and niece 
to the Marquis of Anglcsco. 

— At London, Mr Alexander Russell, jun. to 
Harriet, only daughter of A. Wray, E»q. Sid- 
mouth iitieci 

31. John Campticll, Esq. of Cnilag, to Cathe. 
rinc, only daughter of tlu> late Hugh Dow, Esq. 
F'lrt-WUliom. 

Sept. 3. At Pear Mount, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
Andrew C'asseU Howden, Esq. W. S. to Cathenno 
.Sinclair, only child of Adam Robinson, Esq. of 
Pear Mount 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Livingston, solicitor, 
Ediiibuigh, to Jane, eldeiit ilaugnter of the late 
Robert .Stience, dcntisU 

1. At Edinburgh, Mr John Shand, W. S, to 
Isabel, only daugiiter of David LiHer, of KitiMin- 
munth. Esq. W. 8. 

— At Edinli'irgh, Dr J. II. Davidson, to Mn 
Crawford Macleod. 

— At Ixindon, Mr (Xilin Maekenato Fraser, of 
the lUytisier House, Kilmburgli. to Eliza, third 
daughter Ilf tlie iMo Mr Robert Willis, of Martha 
Brae. Jamaica. 

6 . At talmbiirgh, Captain jWaiigh, late of the 
IHih regiment, to Mary Makin, eldest daughter of 
John Gillot, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh. Robert Boog. Esq. Sidlcitor 

.‘lupreme Couits, to Margaret, second daughter of 

the itcccaM'd Koliert Waugh, Em|. Foxhall. 

7- At Chesh'rlield. John Wilson Amlessnii, Ksr|. 
M. 1>. Boiiniugton. to Mary, eldest daughter uk 
Joseph Astlry, Esq. EdUibutgli. 
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8. At LondoDt Donald Maclean. Esq. lecond 
son of LieuL-Gencral Sir Fitaroy Maolean, Bart, 
to Harriet, Hccoiid daughter of Oeueral Maitland. 

10. At Abcruchil, Bmhihire, Thomaa Palmer 
Hutton, Esq. B.A. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
youngest son of the Rev. Henry Hutton, Ctdx 
eliester, to Mary, daughter of the late James 
Drummond, Esq. of Strageath. 

U. At Gilmore Place, Thomas Henderson, Esq. 
surgeon, Edinburgh, to Miss Christian Lamont, 
Perth. 

— At Alloa, James Groig, junior. Esq. to Agnes 
Helen, youngest daughter of Peter Macfarlane, 
Esq. of West Cambus. 

13. At No< J1. Bank, Street. Mr Patrick Dali, 
Su}icrintendantof Leith Docks, to Matilda, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Daniel Forrest, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

17. At Glasgow, IVilliam Christie, Esq. fifth son 
of the late James Christie, Esc|. of Durie, Fife- 
shire, to Clara, second daughter of the late James 
Burshall, M.D., of llichmond, in Yorkshire. 

Id. At Bucclcuch Place, Mr Andrew Muir, to 
Miss Margaret Stewart Shmiks. 

— At Lanark, Jolm Hunter, junior. Esq. W.S. 
to Helen, daughter of the late Richard Vary, Esq. 
of Crossfonl. 

— At Old Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Smith, mer¬ 
chant, Alxirdcen, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
John Irvine, juii. Esq. 

ly. At Walrot Church, Bath, the Rev. William 
St Jolm Smyth, of Belfast. A.M. domestic chap¬ 
lain to the l.oriI Bishop of Down and Connor, to 
Mary, second daughter of Henry Mant, Esii. of 
Bath. 

— At Whitechureh, near Dublin, Mr D. M‘- 
Cruinmeii, incrchaiit, I.a!itli, to Caroline, daugh¬ 
ter of John U’Neill, Esq. of Laroh Hill, county of 
Dublin. 

At Waterford, John Loudon, Esq.M.D. to 
Jessie, third daughter of the late Mr James Kel- 
ton, fioueau. 

‘.'1. At Langholm, Thomas llogerson. Esq. ge¬ 
neral agent, Dundee, to Miss Uenwick, Lang- 
lioliii. 

Mr Robert Berwiels of Oetehant, Northum- 
licrland, to Mary Mine Selby, daughter of Pri- 
deaux Selby, Kwi. of llelford. 

At No. m, C'lviilotte Square, Lieut.-Col. 
1‘itinan, of the Eiu<t India Coiiipany’s Servi<>c, to 
Mary, Mieoiid daughter of (he lati-Johii Anderson, 
Esq. of luehyra, in the eouiity of Perth. 

•il. At Glasgow, Mr Gilbert Robertson, mer- 
eliant. Lerwick, to Miss Wary Semple Stewart, 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Stewart of Anderstoii. 

In. ttSpottilouBe, Humphry Babbington, Esq. 
oftireenfort, county of Donegal, to Isabella, third 
daughter of RoIktI Hay, Eiq. of n'liott. 

Itcf. It. At Airdrie, Sir Robert Russell, mcr- 
ehaiit, Edinburgh, to Anne, youngest daughter 
(it tlie iale Mi James Shanks, Starlaw, 

— At l.eith, Mr Jaiiiut, Reid, writer, Maryfield, 
Portobello, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr Daniel Fraser, uecountant there. 

4. At liaddiiigtou, the Rev. Dr M'Cric, of Ed¬ 
inburgh, to Mary, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Chalmers, Haddington. 

AlAbbeyhill, Mr George Mneilonald,.Stock- 
hridge, to Jessie, third daughter of Thomas Mil¬ 
ler. Esq. extractor of records, Register House. 

8. At Drummond Ciutle, Gilliuit .lohn Heath- 
rote, Ew]. M.J* eldest son of Sir Gillicrt Hcath- 
ente, Bart. M.P. to the Hon. C'lemenliiia Drum¬ 
mond llunoll. eldest daughter of tlie Right Hoii. 
Lord and loiily Gwvdyr. 

— At the Manse of Kingsbanis, Andrew Cor- 
storpliau. Esq. to M.argaret II. Ramsay, daughter 
of the late Rev. James Ramsay, miniatur of Mad- 
derty, Perthshire. 

— At IVrIli, John Biilleiidcno. Esq. writer. 
Perth, to Mary, second ilaugliter of the late CapL 
James Munzu's, of the lloyiil Perthshire militia. 

y. At Dt, Cassells* Place. Leith Walk, Alexan¬ 
der Watson. F.s<|. witic-nierchuiir, Lcitli, to Elica 
WoinI, niece of John Veiteh, EtHp 

m. At Si fieorgt *8 Chapel, York Ploee. Diin- 
raii M‘L'otl, Esq. Surgeon, U N. Iliintly, toLoui- 
S.V flenjiiTield, youngest daughter of the late John 
Amaud, Esq. of laMidon. 

11. At Pitiiiedden, near Aberdeen, William 
Shaiid, Ehi|. of Ariihall, In Kineardiucshirc, to 
chtisiiiia, eldest daughter of Alcxiulder Innei, 
Esq. of I’itmedilcii. 
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11 . At HoMOat, Thomas Stavert. Esq.oT Liver¬ 
pool. to Margaret, second daughter of Adam Sta¬ 
vert. Esq. or Hosooat. 

15. At Mill of Oarvoek, James Mill, Esq. Johns- 
haven, to Ann, daughter of tile late Mr James 
Croal. Polbum. 

— At Anstrather, John Galloway, Esq. ship, 
owner, Hillhousefleld, Leithr to Mrs Margaret 
Miller, widow of the late William Miller, Esq. 
shipowner, Anstruther. 

Ifi. At Kineraig. Coltmel Hugh Fiascr, of the 
Hon. East India Ompany’s Service, to Mrs Came¬ 
ron. widow of Capt. Allan Cameron of the Bengal 
Artillery. i 

— At Old Montrose, Andrew Dalgaims, Esq. to 
Eliaabetti, eldest daughter of Chanes OrcenhUl, 
Esq. 

17. At Haddington, Mr John Maodonald, iron¬ 
monger, Ed inburgh, to Jane, third daughter of the 
late Hay Walker, merchant, Haddington, 

18. At Berbeth, Lifait.-Colonel the Hon. Frede¬ 
rick Cathcart, late his Majesty’s Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary to the Germanic Confederation, and se¬ 
cond son of William, Earl of Cathcart, K.T. to 
Miss Jean Macadam of Craigengillan. 

— At Aberdeen, the Rev. Alex. Irving,of Dnn- 
nnttar, to Jessy, daughter of Peter Niool, Esq. 
Aberdeen. 

ili. At Liverpool, Alex. John Gr«me, Esq. R. 
M. son of Colonel Grieme of Inehbrakie, to EL 
leonora, second daughter of John Johnson, Esq. 
Liverptiol. 

23. At G<x;ar-Bank, John Mill, Esq. merchant 
in Edinburgh, to Mrs S. C. Somerville. 

— At Atllelstaneford Mains, Mr James Walker, 
Whitclaw, to Jane, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Somincrville, Esq. 

— At Lochmaben, William Cruickshank, Esq. 
of Trailtlatt. to Elizabeth, third daughter d Da¬ 
vid Carruthers. Esq. London. 

— At No. 58, Nurtliumbivland Street, George 
Dalziel, Esq. W.S. to Charlotte, daughter of Da¬ 
vid Pearson, Esq. 

— At Kinlochmoidart, Henry Wight. Esq. ad¬ 
vocate, to Margaret, fourth daughter of Lieut— 
Colonel Robertson M'Donald of Kinlochmoidart. 

.31). At Newin^n, Mr Andrew W'llkie, gold¬ 
smith, to Jane, fourth daughter of the late Mr 
John Musgrave. 

— At Leith, Mr Thomas Millona, wood-mer¬ 
chant, Port-llopctoun, Edinburgh, to Miss Agnes 
Scott, daughter of the late Peter S<»itt, Esq. iiieiw 
chaut, Leith. 

— At Ouarryford, Mr F. Somner, West Morris- 
ton, to Jessy, daughter of Mr John Usher, Quar- 
ryford. 

31. At Dumfries, Andrew Scott, Elsn. W.S. to 
Mary Anne, daughter of William Affleck, Esq. of 
Liverpool. 

iMtrlif. John Campbell Colquhoun of Killer- 
mont, E8(|. to the Hon. Henrietta Maria Powys, 
eldest daughter of the late Lord Lilford. 

DEATHS. 

March 18. At Mhow, Bombay Presideney, 
Jane Itebeeca, wife of Capt. Worthy, of tiic 18th 
Regiment of Native Infantry, nnd the eldest 
daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq of Upper Char¬ 
lotte btreet, Fitzroy Square, London. 

April (i. At Hyderabad, George Gleig, M.D. of 
the medical dei>artment, Madras, sou of the Ecv. 
George Gleig, Arbnmth. 

y. At Bushtre, on the Persian Gulf, Jane 
IJlias, wife of Capt. D. Wilson, Political Resi¬ 
dent at Bttshire, and daughter of tlie late Protee- 
sor Vnung, of Gla^juw. 

14. Near Calcutta of cholera morbus, Jamea 
Douglas, Esq. of Bumbraa, county of Dumbar¬ 
ton. 

30. On his passage from Bombay to Britain,' 
LieiiL Alex. Ore, lion. East India Cumpaiiy's Ser¬ 
vice, second son of John Ore, Esq. one of Uie Mo- 
gist riVtcs of Noime. 

Map (i. At sen, Mr WilUiun Black, surgeon of 
his Majesty’s ship Chanticleer. 

At Buiiibay, Andrew Elphinstone, only son 
of Captain W. C. Clarke, of hU Majesty’s tu lo- 
giinent of toot. 

.')0. On board tlie ship Cumberland, on hia 
passage to Britain, Colnnel David NewaH, the 
I loll. East India Company’s Service, son of the 
laic John hlewoll, E»|. of Bankeo^ md Eails- 
tUWB. 
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J'MMt.Si AA tMacomalee, Oc]rV>ni Mr^ Clara 
EtieKsh, tnfe Rev. J. Lyou, ctwplain to tite 
force* there. 

1& AtPweleo. near Ituenoi Ayres, In South 
Amefiee, Stewart Duncan Campbell, Esq. mor- 
«schjmt th^ son of Joliu Campbell. 1^. clerk to 
the^t^ptA 

17. At JamnicB, James, youngest son of Uie 
late Mr Alex. Forrester, writer in Stirling. 

SO. On his passage to the Cape, in the ship So¬ 
phia, for the recovery of his health, Lieut-Col. 
Alexander Grant, of the East India Company’s 
eervice, on the Madras establishment. 

July. At Malta, Anne V. Filder, youngest 
sUughter of William Filder, Esq. Ut^uty Coin- 
misnoner-Genetal there. 

18. At Trinidad de Cuba, aged 81, James Ro. 
bertson. Esq. eldest sou of tlie Rev. James Mait¬ 
land Robertson, minister of Livingston. 

Aug. 8. At Smynic, J. K. Fisher, Esq, resident 
partner of Messrs Ken, Black, and Fisher, of 
that city. 

9. At Jamaica, Dr William Meikle, late of 
Olasgow. 

11. At Port Royal, Jamaica, of the yellow fo> 
▼er, in the 80tb year of his age, the Hon Mat¬ 
thew St Chdr, lieutenant in the 8ith regiment, 
second son of Lord St Cbdr. 

1& At the Manse of Evie, Orkney, the Rev. 
Jidin Dugutdi minuter of the parish of Evie and 
RondaL 

so. At No. 14, East Cuibfaerland Street, Mrs 
Thomas Gr^ory. 

81. At Tuscianbis, United States, America. 
Mrs EUaaheth Fowler, wife of A. W. Mitchell. 
M.D.- 

AS. At Hntchesootosm, Cla^w, in the 83d 
pear of his age, Robert Douglas, Esq. a native of 
AtwniMB. He resideii in the West Indies and on 
the Mosquito Shore, for nearly fifty years, and for 
a long pCTiod held the office of Treasurer of the 
Engnsh settlement in the Bay of Honduras. 

S& At Leith, Mr William Thomas Craigie, 
merchant there. 

— At Coliukbutgh, Mr John Wallace, late of 
Ririet MilL 

87. At Aberdeen, John .Stuart of Inchbreck, 
Proftesur of Greek in the Mari-schal College. 

— At Kinross, Hobeit Marshall, writer m Kin- 
ross. 

— At the Manse of Kelso, Mrs Grey, aged Cti, 
relict of George Grey, Esq. 

89. .At Kelly House, CHiristian Dalhmisie, young¬ 
est daughter of the Hon. Colonel John Ramsay. 

— At Eldin, near Edinburgh, Susan, daughter 
of Sir James W. Moncrieif, Bart, aged 13 years. 

— At her house. North Castle Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, Mrs Amott, relict of James Amott, Esq. 
Arlnkie, Forfarshire. 

— At Montagu Street. EidiabuTiith, Mary Law- 
Kie, eldest dMighter of the late Mr Ales. Lawne, 
Dunbar. 

— At Balniddery, Patrick, aged IS years, fifth 
son of the fatte James Webster, Esq. of fialrud- 
dery. 

-A At Le Maas. Department dc la Sarthe, 
France, Colond Keith Young, formerly of the 
71*t Rtgimeat. 

31. At Ruthven House, Miss OMpfaaaf, daugh¬ 
ter of the hte Rev. Alex. Oliphani, minister 


— At Otmr Bum, Mrs Ogiivy of Gqgar Bum. 

3tpt, 1. At St Andrews, Mk Maripnet Tod, re¬ 
lict of Mr Thomas Cantairs, merchant there. 

8. AtOfawcow, Mr* Macallaterof Balinakil. re~ 
liet of John lucalistor. Esq. of Balinaiai, Argytl- 
chire. 

— At Stornoway, Mbs Mary Maekeotee, sistgr 
affile’ll Colonel Colin Mackeneie, in her 80th 


— At JedbuT^, aged three yeara. John, only 
child of the deoauM A. Ttenbull, 1^. late Pro- 
cuntor Fiscal for the county of Roxbu^. 

3. At Wykebam. Uimtii!, George hfackonochie. 
Esq. Lieut-ColonM of the Hon. East India Com¬ 
pany’s Stb Regiment r<f Native Infimuy. 

•— At George Steeet, Edinburgh, Mim Harriet 
Catharine Jones, eldest daughter of the late Hon. 
Mrs A. A. llely Hutehlnson, by her fltilt husband, 
Juhh Alexander Jones, Esq. 

— At Wooden, Roxburghshire, Lietit.-Colone1 
jjohn Mumo, late of the lion. tEaat ttulia Cbaqiav 
ityll Servlet. 


3. At DuinCric*, George Walter Maxwell, Esq. 
of Corruclwn, aged 32 years. 

— At Airerso, in Tutqiny, Mrs Catherine 
Mercer, daughter of tlic late Major James Mcrrcr. 
of Aberdeen, and wife of Mggor William West, 
late of 3d royal veteran battalion. 

4, At Bull Park Pen, Jamaica, Robert Alex. 
Muir, Esq. of Fair Prasiiect, in ffiat Island. 

AtGreenoek.MiUbr James Campbell, late of 
the 78th Uegiment. 

8. At Montrose, Robert Crabb, Ejiq. ALD. 

~ At Edinburgh, Mr John Stirling, overseer 
of the city works. . 

7. Of a fever and apoplexy, brought mi by the 
eflftets of a coup de eolfU, John Mackie Leslie. 
Esq. of Huntingdon, only rlmen week* after his 
marriage, to his cousin tee daughter of Dr Mackio 
of Bate. This lamented individual was educated 
In tee University of Edinburgh, and highly 
esteemed by its most eminent professors aud lite¬ 
rary wen. 

— At Edinburgh, Katherine, youngest daughter 
of Sir Q. 8. Mackeiuie of Coul, Ban. * 

— At Falkirk, Mr Robert Keir, only eon of Mr 
Peter Keir, watchmaker. 

— At Hortburgh Castle, near Peebles, Sarah 
Anderson, wife of Mr William Laid law. 

— At Kirkness, Mrs Douglas Clephaii of Kirk- 
ness. 

— At his house, Hill .Square, the Rev. George 
More, aged 83. 

— At Musselburgh, Mrs Margaret Donaldson, 
relict of the late Mr Donaldson, lanil-survcyot. 

8. At Edinburgh, George Imlaeh, Esq. son of 
LicuL-Colonel llenty imlaeh. Military Auditor. 
Gcneiai. Bcncal. 

— .At Dtanerara, Mr Hugh Gordon, eihest son 
of the late Captain Robert Gordon, of Inver Car- 
run. 

9. At Oetnabuddach, Mrs Farquharson ofilcl- 
naboddach, in her b'lth year. 

lU. At Sorrowlcskiicld, Mr Hugh JciErcy. 

— At London, in her Mitli year, Mrs Chnstiaii 
Dniminond, eldest daughter of tiic bite William 
Drununund, Esq. of Callcndar, Strathcarii. 

— At Loudon, Ugo Foscolo, nil Italian gentle. 
man and scholar, wlio hod resuletl fur several > ear* 
there, and was well known to the whole circle oi 
English Literati. Foscolo was not only a distin. 
giiished cUssic, but a wan of very conaiderablc 
genius and general attaiiimentH. His memory was 
so remarkably teimciuu* that he scenusl hardly to 
have forgotten any autlior whose works he iiad 
ever read. In Ills owu language he was on elegant 
and fertile poet; and hi* style in prose was of the 
highest otiier, refined and nervous. Ilii princqial 
pnxluotion, the transtation of Dante, is finished, 
and in the hands of a publisher; and we alsoicaru 
that he has 1^ seven books of llonior Iraiisiii- 
ted. During his residence amongst us, .Signor 
Foscolo wrote a great deal on miscellaneous siilr- 
Jects, and eonuibuteil essays, criticmms, 4ec. Ac. 
to several of tee inostenimcnt ]ieriodical publica- 
tiuiw of the time. His manners were striking; 
and he always, in conversation and action, dis¬ 
played a dq^eof vivacity and energy wluch. hi 
our colder eiimate, and with oor more ptdcgniatiu 
temperament, seemed to border on restles-sness 
and want of due command over hi* feelings or 
passions, la slioil, he might have been ounsi- 
dered as nearly resembling tlie character of hi* 
countryman, Jacopo Urbs. He lived fteely and 
thoughtlessly, and died, we fear, lu but inJifier- 
ent ciroumstmices, though the kindness of friends 
sootecd his latter hours of sieknexs, sorrow, and 
death. The disease to which lie fell a victim was 
dropsy. He underwent an oiierodOD some week* 
before t tnit on the second occasion, his constitu¬ 
tion was so enfeebled, that nature refuigtl inclose 
the inrasion, and he died in spite of every eflbrt 
which medical skill could devise to prolong his 
cxisience. 

11. At Edinhurgh, Mrs Ann Irving, wife of A. 
R, Carsou, LL.D. RocUirof the High fichixil. 

— At Castle Ward, the Riite* Hon. Niehuia*, 
Lord Viscount Bangor, in his 78th year. 

13. At liumfries, Miss Margaret Dickson, 
daughter of the di-c'cascd John Dickson, Esq. 
soine time of Conheatii. 

— Suddenly, at Bte^iii, Mr Joseph I'aylor, 
l.ite inintHtcr of the congre^tum at l.fKkcrby, ui 
eciittuHtion with the UnlbxbAssoclate fiynoil. 

U. At No. 33, Windsor SKteet, WtUum Henry, 
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tho Infant *on of WUliom Hen^ Murray, Esq. of 
the Theatre llnyal. 

1.1. At hii) hoime, Luilgate Street, Lomlun, Jo< 
licph Mawinan, Kst]. in his l>4th year. 

— At the Manse of Buliarm, Mrs Penelope 
Cowic, wife of the Hev. Lewis W. Forties. 

— At Mlllheueh, Miss Helen Millar, daughter 
of tlic late .lohn Millar, Esq. Proicssor of Law in 
the University of Glas^w. 

14. At North Berwick, Alexander Craig, mill¬ 
wright. 

— At Inchbr.'iyoek Cottage, Mrs Margaret 
Seott, relict of Archibald Heutt, Esq. of Dunin- 
alil. 

l.'i. A' tlie Bridge of Allan, near Stirling, Mr 
Nathaniel .indersou, late of the Assembly Hooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 

111. At Gardner's Crescent, Mr Robt. Aitkcn. 

17. •'Vt Wellington Place, Leith, Mrs Margaret 
Dryadale, wife of Mr Thomas Allan. 

IH. At Devonshire Place, Shirley Common, near 
.Southampton, of consumption, the Rev. Robert 
Pollok, A.M. aged years, autlioi of the sublime 
and licautiful piicm, recently published, entitled. 

The Course of Time.” 

— At Gumming Street, Pcntonvillc, London, 
James Gorilon, Esq. 

— At AmEterdani, Robert Ogg, Ehi|. merchant 
ilictc. 

— At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Katharine Gordon, 
<i,iiigliterof the deceased Alexander Gordon, Esrp 
of t'aricton, and relict of John Nainie, Esq. wri¬ 
ter tliere. 

— M hclso, Mr William Robertson, surgeon. 

I'l. At ('arbrrxik House. Stirlingshire, Mrs Isa- 
Ovlla Kr'.kiiie, wife of LiiMit.-rol. Patrick Tyiler, 
uiid daiighttr of the late Lord Alva. 

— At Murthly Custic, Clementina, youngest 
•l.iiigliter of Sir George Stewart of Giandtully, 
Jtiirt. 

— At Naples, .Sir Jotin Nesbitt, BarL of Dean. 

'.'(I. .M U.igniers de Lnehon, in the Pyrenees, 
\\ illiain Augustus Cunmnghame, Esq. son of Sir 

illiain .Augustus Guinnnghamu of Milneraig, 
Ran. 

— At Norwich, during the Musical Festival, 
.M. Kiccisetter, tlie eelcurateil violin player. 

‘.'I. At Greenock, ijiiiiiten Leitcli, Esq. aged 
fltty-lhrce. 

~ .\t Douglas, NIc of Man, Anne, the uile of 
l.iniv). Shaw, Ksq. of flirmiiigham. 

— At Glenlyon House, Donald Stewart, Esq. 
of I'ilcnerihisilalc. 

SJ. At the house of her son-in-law, Captain 
Anderson, (Juecn Street, Mrs EliaalHdli 'I'lioin- 
Min, widow of Captain ThonMon, of the East In¬ 
dia Company's service. 

— At Dunlinr, Mrs Isabella Forrest, wife of 
Mr James Miller, senior, merchant there. 

— .At Kelso, Mr Joseph Henderson, drajier, 
aged ~r. 

•J.l. At Tynroii Manse, the Hev. James Wilson, 
lately minister of Tynroii. 

— .At Gelston Castle, James, only son of 'Wil- 
li.ini Maitland, Esq. of Auehlanc. 

— At his residence, ('onvaniorc, Ireland, Lord 
\ iwfiuiit Kennismore, M.P. for the county of 
Cork. His Lordship died suddenly of apoplexy. 

— At Kelvinhcad, Hugh Baird, Esq. avil en¬ 


gineer. 

‘ZL At Clifton, Mrs Helen Allan, relict of John 
Rolicrtsoii, Esq. late of Chestcrhall. 

— At James's Place, Leith, Mr James Hanlic, 


senior. 

— At Lnnghoiise, Robert Macfie, Elsq. mer- 
rhaiit in Greenock. 

— At London, by the rupture of a blood-vessel, 
James Lyon, Esq. S.S.C. Broughton Place, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

2(. At l.amdon. Stafford Lightburne, Esq. Lieu¬ 
tenant-General in the army. 

— At London, Isabella, youngest daughter of 
tlie late Mr Johnston, V'arJIieads, LeKh. 

2K. At Ilsrlaw, Essex, aged 8S, A. Parkins, 
p:si|. who held for fifty years tlie ofllce of Solici¬ 
tor hi his Miijesty's Post-office. 

2!l. At Woodside, near Elgin, Liet^-Colonel 
Alexander Grant, late of the Royal African Colo¬ 
nial Corps. . _ 

.Kl. At namyhill, Peter Sandilands, Esq. of 
Barnyhill. 

— At his house, Nottlnohlll Terrace, Muor- 
Gcneral LItteliuv Itutrcll, of the East Indiii Com- 


pony's service, kged of which fifi yem were 
s|ieiit inactive military duty in India. 

.10. At Haddington, Margaret, second daughter 
of the late Alexander Maitland, Esq.uf Gimmera- 
mills. 

Oct. 1. At Hillside Crescent Jane, third daugh¬ 
ter of the late Alexander Allan, Esq. of Hillside. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. William Willis, lately 
Riinigter in Stirling. 

— At her house in Hertford Street, May Fair, 
London. Catherine, Counteaa Dowager of Liver- 
liool. III the 83 year of her ago. 

— At the advanced age of 107 years, John 
Salter, a veteran pensioner of Chelsea College. 
This veteran was present at tltc battle of CuUoden, 
iu 1746. 

— At Falkirk, in the prime of life, Maria 
Browne, spouse of Mr J. Crawford of Howkerse, 
lucrehant in Falkirk, much regretted. 

5. At Comrie, Elizabeth, wife of Mr Petfer M*- 
Farlane, much regretted. 

— At the Manse of Inverary, aged 95, the Rev. 
Paul Fraser, D.D. minister of Invcrary, the fa¬ 
ther of the Church of Scotland. 

3. At Alloa, in the 50ih year of his age, Mr G. 
Strathic, surgeon. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Catharine Balfour, rew 
iict of Thomas Juuor, Esq. late of the Property 
Tax-office. 

4. At the Dowager Duchess of Manchester's, 
Berkeley Square, London, the Right Hon. Lord 
Frederick Montagu, brother to the Duke of Man- 
clieslei. 

— At Claremont Street, Mr David Maegihbon, 
builder. 

— At St Andrews, Elizabeth Tod, wife of Jolin 
Buddo, Esq. writer Uiere. 

■i. At Mnirton, Miss Alexa Watson, daughter 
of James Watson, Esq. deceased, late of Rliynd, 
J'erllishire. 

— The Right Hon. William Townshend Mul¬ 
lins, Baron Vciitry of Burnham, in the county of 
Kerry. 

— At Greenpark, Linlithgowshire, Chas. Grant, 
only son of Charles Grant, Egi]. of Greenpark, 
aged 16 years. 

— At Coekenzie, Charles, infant son of Mr H. 
K. Cadell. 

6 . At Cumnork, Mrs Regina Cameron, relict 
of the late Daniel Cameron, Esq. 

— At Shcerness, in the 23d year of his age, 
Charles, youngest .son of the late Mr John Mac- 
tavish, writer. Canoiigate, Edinburgh. 

7- At Papecastle, near Cockermouth, J. H. 
M-msfleld. fiftli son of the late James Mansfield, 
Esq. of Midmar. 

— At Thuntistott, in the county of Caitliness. 
Margaret Traill, daughter of the late Bev. Geo. 
Traill, ofHobigter, D.D. 

— At 18, Walker Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Sin¬ 
clair of Forss. 

— At Dundee, David Cook, Esq. merchant, in 
the 87tli year of his age. 

— At Dunblane, Mr James Larimer, jun. of 
the firm of Lonmer and Howden, merchants in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Wildcmess Park, Lady Caroline Stew¬ 
art, wife of A. R. Stewart, Estp M.P. for the coun¬ 
ty of Londonderry, and youngest daughter of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Camden. 

8. At IS, Melville Street, Miss Barbara Play¬ 
fair. 


— Mr William Hendeison, the celebrated per¬ 
former on the German Bute. . 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Howison, aged 
38, seventh son of the late Rev. Alex. Howison, 
of Auchtergaven, Perthshire. 

9. At Cheltenham, the lady of Hurt SitwdI, 
Esq. 

lU. At Holmhush, the seat of Thomas Broad- 
wood. Esq. Waiter Gareias, third son of Alexan¬ 
der Mundell, Esq. of Great George Street, ’West¬ 
minster. 

— At Eller Houw, neat Cartmel, Lancashirew 

Mr Francis Webster, of Kendal, architect, and 
oiie of the aldermen of that burgh. He waa tte 
sole inventor of the machinery oy which abnoat 
every description of mouldings can be wniuAt 
in maihle or stone with greater accuracy 
manual labour, in which he cazried on a van mo 
tensive burets. * ' 

•* C3eo4|^ Doim^as 

Mitehrtl, tsq. merchant, Kirkaldv. 



no 

ML Werton Uxto. Hor- 

fiet> nUctof 4wfaite' ■l■lnl!)* Richard Mlllert liaq. 

X^ndim, Ltoat-Gcuoral 

Swinthn, Berwickthlre, Mr WU- 
MMKwIliWVsil. formerly fanner at Oorgie. near 
intheHSthycarofUa^. 

;Sty ^Wellington Sqiiaxs, Aju C^Im Shaw. 

At I«ith, aged 9S, Mn Ann Crkhton, r^et 
«f thelate Mr AJoaaiider OgUvy, Leith. 

^ At ComelyBank, near Perth. Mn Chritiian 
SctoD. wife of Thomai Barlaud, 

IS. At 11. Clerk Street, Mr Rohert Daridion. 
of the Commercial Bank. 

— At liiTemem. CapjE. Edward Fraior. late of 
the Bmt India'CMoiianyh Madras Bumpeea regi¬ 
ment. IlfUi son of the late James Fraser, Esq. of 
Ootthleck, WA 

•> At BonowitcminieH, Janet, in ine 16th year 
of het age, only daughter of the Rev. Dr Ren- 
aie^.m^uta of that parish. 

is. Chtistian. youngest daughter of the Rev. 
James Oreig. minister of Dalnieny. 

*• At Edinburgh. Mn Catherine Martin, wife 
of Mr George Ewmg, MUeitor-al>Iaw. 

— At the house of his father. Rear-Admiml 
Bcmen, Ufracombe, Devonshire. Captain John' 
Bowen. R.N. 

It. At Ediabar^. Andrew Bogle, Esq. cashier 
fo Bie Rnral Bank of Sootland. 

•.a At Edinbu^h. Elisabeth, wife of Dr Kirby, 
mm At Tnquair-Housi!. Peeblesshire, SJ, 
C3iar)ec Stewart, leventh Earl of Traquair, Lord 
liatoa. His lordship married Mary, daughter 
of George Ravenscroft, Es<|. by whom he had 
, now Earl of Tnquair, bom in 1761, un- 


15. At 21, Salisbury Street, Mrs Jean Ninuno, 

aged 71. 

_ At Fnnkfott.on-the-Mayiie, General Sir 
John Murray, Bart. Colonel of the 56th regiment. 

t& At 18, West Nicolson Street, Samuel Alien, 
Mtn te u n, B.N. _ ^ 

At London, aged It, Mary Barratt Curteis, 
only ^Id of Steuatt Boone Inglis, Esq. Inver- 

17. At Melville Mill, aged It yedis and one 
nonth, Anne, third daughter (rf* Hugh KacCor- 
ouodale. Esq. Liverpool. 

18. At Himdington, Miu Janet BIMr, dau^ter 
of the late Rev. Archibald Blair, tninlster or the 
modah of Garvald, East-Lothian. 

At Ham, Surrey, Harriet, third daughter of 

General Gordon Forbes. „ 

At Banff, George Robinson, Esq. Provost of 
Banff, in the 84th year of his age. 

19. At Inglisgreen, suddenly, Mr Hugh M'Whir- 
ter, bleacher, aged 73. 

—At Knnckbay, Campbetton, Elisabeth Porter, 
spouse to LicuL-Cblonel John Porter, 

90. At Langholm Manse, Mrs Agnes Sibbald. 
relict of Mr Henry .Scott, late fanner at Deloraine, 
Selkirkshire. 

21. At Glasgow. Lieutenant Thomas Allan, 
half-pay 23d re^mrnt R.W.F. 

— At her house, in the Royal Circus, Edin- 
burvh, Mrs Duff, widow oT the late CapL George 
Duff, R.N. 

— At Dundee, Mary, wife of J. A. Baumhach, 
Esq. GaySeM Square, Edinburgh. 

S4. At HUUumse, Mr John Wilson, former, 
yo n ngsst son of the late Archibald Wilson, Esq. 
Honseof Hill. 

— At Pari^ riie Right Hon. Francis Eyre Rat- 
dlllb Livingrionc, Earl of Newburgh, viscount 
Kmnaird. flis Lordship was tiom in 1762, and 
is sn^vMidad in his titles by bis eldest son, Tho¬ 
mas, now Earl of Newburgh, who married, 1817, 
Margaret, third daughter of the Earl eff Cassll» 

—^ St Andrews, Mn Ann Irons, relict of Mr 
Cfcariea SlUnld, merchant there. 

>. At Crawtoe. WUham Stevenwin. Esq. aged 

es. 
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24. Captain James CokwcII. late Commander of 
the Lady Raffles Eost-lndiaman. 

25. At No. 3, Great King Stre^, Grace, younir- 
est daughter of Mr Alex. Walker. 

ae. At his house. Privy Garden, London, the 
Right Hon. George, Eart of Pembroke and Mont¬ 
gomery, aged 68. Me is succeeded by his eldest son. 
Robert Henry, now Earl of Pembroke, Ac. who 
if married, and has clitkircn. 

27 . At WarrisUm Crescent, Mrs Catharine Ful¬ 
ton. daughter of the Rev. David McClellan, lacc 
minister of Beith, Ayrshire, 

— At Muirhousc, Uie Rev, Dr Davidson, for 
more than 20 years the senior minister of Edin- 
buigh. He wasin his 81st year,and had been alxnit 
50 years a minister of Edinburgh, during 11 of 
which he was one of tbefoithful and beloved iios- 
tors of the Tolbooth Church. With talents less 
fitted for the arena of dclaate, and irith a meek 
and peacelbl spirit, which reeoik<l alike from po¬ 
litical and polemic<il disputes, he was, during nis 
whole course, an eminent example of ministerial 
fidelity, consistency of character, and C'hristian 
benovoience. His discourses were plain but neat 
ex|iasilions, richly studded with various illustni- 
tkms of the scriptures. He delighted in leading 
his hearers to the gosfiel as the inanifestarinn of 
the love of God, and as necessarily requiring in 
all who received it, holiness in heart, and jiurity 
in life. His own life was a true portmitnie of the 
holy truths which he taught to others; and many 
will mourn the departure of an afllx-tionate and 
tried friend, and a generous lieiiefartor. 

VH. At No. 7. Cassels' Place, Miss Jane Mait¬ 
land .Smiton, youngest daughter of ttie late Mr 
Walter Smiton. ' • 

— At 3fiy liemard StreetjF Leith, Mr Charles 
Thomson, wine-merchant, Edinburgh. 

29. At Ann Street, St Bcniard’n, Agnes Mciuies, 
^lugest dau>;hter of Archibald Lundie, Esij. 

— Miss Johnston, senior, of ttonny-hill. 

39. At Edinburgh, Charlotte Maria, infant 
daughter of Major Maekenzie Fraser. 

Nov. 1. At Mitcham, Surrey, l.iciit.-General 
Sir Henry Oakes, Bart, in the 7'Jd year of his age. 

2. At Newington, Mis IsalM'lla Tanner, relict of 
the late Mr Joseph Moserop, luerchunt, Bcrwick- 
upon-Tweed. 

3. At his scat of Airthrey. near Stirling, Kir 
Robert Aberctomhy. Sir Robert was at the head 
of the list of Generals. By hix death the Governor¬ 
ship of Edinburgh Castle, and Uie Colonelcy of 
the 75th regiment, become vacant. 

lateiu. At Deronport, Willuinr Bedford, Esri. 
Vica.Aainiral of tlie White. This distingnishiM 
officer was First Lieutenant of tint Queen, 71 , on 
the glorious 1st of June; and on t'aptain Keith of 
that ship dying of his wounds, was appointed hy 
Sir Altim Gardner to be (,'atA,iin in his room. 

— In Ktllarnev, aged 7i», the Right Hon. the 
Gotmteas de .Sevcrac, sister to the late anti aunt hi 
the present Earl of Kenniarc. 

— At Twickenham, in the 14th year of her oge. 
Lady Frances Caroline Utmglas, fifth daughter of 
the Marquis and Marehioness of Queensberry. 

— At BcIIerive, near Lausanne, in .Switzer, 
lamt, Mn MadeUna Susan Uaird, wife of Captain 
Wynt Baird, ILN. 

— At the Manse of Edinkillie, near Forres, in 
the beginning of August, the Rev. Thomas Mac- 
farlane, minister of that {lansh. 

— At Long Island, near New York, William 
Arrot, Esq. racreiiant, son of Colin Arrot, Esq. 
of Clydebank. 

— At Manchester, in the 7<’tb year of his age, 
Mr Charles Wheeler, original proprietor of the 
Manchester Chronicle. 

— At St Petersburgh, Paul Brookbs, Esq. aged 
63, much respected by most zoologists as an inde¬ 
fatigable traveller in the punuit of natural tus* 

loa^e 

— Suddenly, at Plymttock, Lieut. David Wil- 
ion, H.N. A bnve omwr, generally lamented. 
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